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THE    LAWS    OF    ENGLAISTD 


street. — Definition. — The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  word  is  "  a  place 
with  continuous  houses  on  each  side"  (per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Pound  v. 
Plumstead  Board  of  Works,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Q.  B.  194),  or  "a  roadway  with 
buildings  on  each  side,  more  or  less  continuous  "  (per  Lord  Selborne,  L.C.,  in 
Robinson  v.  Barton  Board,  1883,  8  App.  Gas.  801).  Statutory  definitions 
have  not  altered  this  ordinary  meaning,  but  have  in  many  cases  added  to 
it  by  including  other  places  which  in  ordinary  language  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  streets. 

Thus  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  34, 
s.  3),  says  that  "  the  word  street  shall  extend  to  and  include  any  road, 
square,  court,  alley,  and  thoroughfare  within  the  limits  "  to  which  the  Act 
apphes ;  and  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  the  same  year  (c.  17,  s.  3) 
declares  that  "  the  word  street  shall  include  any  square,  court,  or  alley, 
highway,  lane,  road,  thoroughfare,  or  public  passage  or  place  " ;  and  the  Towns 
Police  Clauses  Act  (c.  89,  s.  3)  enacts  that  "  the  word  street  shall  extend  to 
and  include  any  road,  square,  court,  alley,  and  thoroughfare  or  passage." 

The  General  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  following  the  earlier  Act  of  1848, 
but  not  verbatim,  declares  in  sec.  4  that  the  word  "  street "  includes  any  high- 
way (not  being  a  turnpike  road),  and  any  public  bridge  (not  being  a  county 
bridge),  and  any  road,  lane,  footway,  square,  court,  alley,  or  passage,  whether 
a  thoroughfare  or  not."  A  road  with  houses  along  it  is  not  prevented 
from  being  a  street  by  reason  of  being  a  turnpike  road  {Nutter  v. 
Accrington  Board,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  375),  though  a  road  without  houses, 
if  a  turnpike  road,  was  not  included  by  the  definition.  Directly  it  ceases 
to  be  a  turnpike  road  it  becomes  a  street  (Hampstead  Vestry  v.  Cotton,  1885, 
16  Q.  B.  D.  483).  The  exception  has  now  become  of  little  importance, 
as  turnpike  roads  have  nearly  disappeared. 

The  definition  given  by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855(18&19 
Vict.  c.  120,  s.  250),  was  in  very  similar  language.  The  Amending  Act  of 
1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  102,  s.  112)  further  included  "any  mews,  and  a  part 
thereof."  And,  finally,  the  Public  Health  London  Act,  1891,  by  sec.  141, 
declares  that  "  the  expression  street  includes  any  highway  and  any  public 
bridge,  and  any  road,  lane,  footway,  square,  court,  alley,  or  passage,  whether 
a  thoroughfare  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  there  are  houses  in  such  street." 
For  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  therefore,  it  is  immaterial  whether  there  are 
any  houses  along  the  place  alleged  to  be  a  street. 
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These  definitions,  it  will  be  noticed,  generally  include  under  the  term 
street  places  which  would  not  ordinarily  come  within  it.  The  true  effect  to 
be  given  to  such  definitions  has  been  much  discussed.  Eeported  cases  show 
many  judges  to  have  thought  that  places  which  in  ordinary  language  would 
not  be  deemed  streets  ought  to  be  deemed  streets  for  the  purposes  of  the 
particular  Act  they  had  to  consider,  which  in  most  cases  was  one  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  These  doubts  have  now  been  set  at  rest.  And  it  may 
be  considered  settled  that  any  place  which  comes  within  the  definition 
given  by  any  Act  must  be  considered  a  street  under  that  Act  {Portsmouth 
{Mayor  of)  v.  Smith,  1883,  13  Q.  B.  D.  184  ;  Jowettx.  Idle  Board,  1888,  W.  K 
p.  87 ;  Fenwick  v.  Croydon  Rural  Authority,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  216). 

The  word,  however,  must  still  be  construed  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  scope  of  the  particular  section  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus  it  may 
mean  either  the  roadway  in  a  town  or  the  roadway  with  the  adjoining 
houses,  or  again,  it  may  be  a  place  absolutely  without  houses,  which  is,  by 
virtue  of  one  of  the  above  definitions,  to  be  deemed  a  street.  It  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  place  over  which  the  public  have  any  general  right  of 
passage,  but  may  remain  private  property.  As  will  be  seen  infra,  the  legal 
rights  of  local  authorities  over  public  streets  are  larger  than  and  differ 
considerably  from  those  they  possess  over  private  streets.  But  both  come 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Public  Streets  vested  in  local  Authorities. — The  general  care  of  the  roadway 
of  all  public  streets  is  intrusted  to  the  district  councils  (see  Highways);  but  in 
all  urban  districts  those  streets  themselves,  which  are  repairable  by  the  public, 
and  the  pavement  stones  and  other  materials  thereof,  and  all  buildings,  imple- 
ments, and  other  things  provided  for  the  purposes  thereof,  are  vested  in  the 
urban  authority  (Public  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  149 ;  see  also  18  &  19  Vict, 
c.  120,  s.  96  as  to  London).  The  effect  of  these  sections  is  to  make  the 
authority  the  owners  of  so  much  of  the  soil  as  is  comprised  under  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  street,  that  is  of  such  a  depth  as  they  may  require  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  sewers,  or  water  or  gas  pipes,  and  to  such  a  height  as  may 
be  necessary  for  use  of  the  roadway.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the 
ownership  might  include  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  depth,  and,  accordingly,  the 
Highway  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  77,  s.  27),  expressly  declared  that  the 
ownership  of  mines  and  minerals  under  certain  roads  should  not  be  affected, 
but  should  remain  in  the  original  landowners.  It  has  since  been  held  that 
the  ownership  is  limited  to  the  area  of  ordinary  user  of  a  portion  of  ground 
as  a  street.  The  urban  authority  cannot,  therefore,  as  owners,  complain  of 
anything  placed  so  high  above,  or  of  any  works  so  far  below  the  surface,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  that  user  ( Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  v.  United 
Telephone  Co.,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  905);  though,  of  course,  as  highway 
authority  they  might  intervene  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  road 
which  amounted  to  a  nuisance. 

The  streets  vested  in  urban  authorities  are  only  those  which  are  high- 
ways repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Formerly,  when  ground  was 
dedicated  to  and  used  by  the  public  as  a  highway,  it  became  frequently 
ipso  facto  repairable  by  the  public.  This  was  found  to  be  a  burden;  and, 
since  the  Highway  Act,  1835,  highways  can  only  become  so  repairable 
when  they  have  first  been  put  into  a  proper  state  by  their  owners,  and  the 
prescribed  formalities  have  been  observed  (see  Highways).  Urban 
authorities  have  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (ss.  146- 
148),  to  agree  to  take  over  roads  and  bridges,  and  so  make  them  repair- 
able by  the  public.  They  can  also,  as  will  be  seen  infra,  take  over  new 
streets,  when  satisfied  that  they  have  been  properly  made  up. 
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They  can  also  enlarge  the  area  of  existing  streets. 

Enlarging  and  Improving  Streets. — An  urban  authority  may  purchase 
any  preinises  for  the  purpose  of  widening,  opening,  enlarging,  or  otherwise 
improving  any  street,  or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  new  street  (Public  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  154). 
This  would  be  under  their  general  powers  for  purchasing  land  (see  ss.  174- 
178).  In  London,  under  the  Act  57  Geo.  iii.  c.  xxix.,  the  road  authorities 
can  acquire  such  premises  as  they  want  compulsorily ;  in  other  towns  this 
can  only  be  done  by  means  of  a  provisional  order  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  authority  may  also 
prescribe  the  line  in  which  any  house  or  building  situate  in  any  street  may 
be  rebuilt,  after  being  pulled  down,  and  may  prevent  the  owner  erecting 
any  building  except  on  such  line ;  but  must  compensate  him  for  any  loss  or 
damages  he  sustains  in  consequence  (s.  155).  This  compensation  would 
usually  cost  much  less  than  the  purchase  of  the  premises.  But  buildings 
are  not  always  pulled  down  at  the  time  when  local  authorities  desire  to 
improve  streets.  Urban  authorities  may  regulate  the  line  of  buildings, 
remove  obstructions,  and  supervise  all  adjoining  erections  which  interfere 
with  free  locomotion  along  the  roadways  of  streets  in  their  district  (10  &  11 
Vict.  c.  34,  ss.  66-74). 

Repair  of  Streets. — All  highway  authorities,  who  now  are  the  district 
councils,  urban  and  rural,  have  large  powers  for  managing  roads,  under  the 
Highway  Acts  and  Part  IV.  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Urban 
coimcils  have  also,  under  the  latter  Act,  further  powers  with  reference  to 
the  roadways  of  streets,  whether  public  or  private.  They  are  boimd  from 
time  to  time  to  cause  all  public  streets,  which  are  vested  in  them,  to  be 
levelled,  paved,  metalled,  flagged,  channelled,  altered,  and  repaired  as 
occasion  may  require  (s.  149),  and  may  light  any  street,  public  or  private, 
if  they  think  proper  to  do  so  (s.  161).  Urban  authorities  may  also  require 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  premises  adjoining  private  streets  to  level,  pave, 
metal,  flag,  channel,  or  make  them  good,  and  also  to  sewer  and  light  them 
to  their  satisfaction  (s.  150).  When  all  these  various  works  have  been  done 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  urban  authority,  but  not  before,  they  may  declare 
the  street  to  be  a  highway  repairable  thenceforth  at  the  public  expense 
(s.  152).  If  only  some  of  them  have  been  done,  the  liability  to  maintain 
the  street,  and  to  do  the  other  works  when  called  on  to  do  them,  still 
attaches  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  property  {A.-G.  v. 
Bidder,  1881,  47  J.  P.  263).  After  this  decision  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  what  kind  of  paving  was  required  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  This  was  set  at  rest  in  1890  by  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  11,  which 
declared  that  a  street  or  part  of  a  street  which  has  been  asphalted,  or  paved 
with  wood,  tar  paving,  or  artificial  stone,  or  other  improved  paving  of  any 
kind,  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  paved,  provided  it  has  been  paved 
with  such  kind,  as  well  as  with  such  quality,  of  paving  as  the  local  authority 
shall  consider  suitable  for  the  street.  That  Act,  moreover,  by  sec.  41, 
provided  that  in  districts  where  Part  III.  has  been  adopted,  whenever  all 
or  any  of  the  above  works  have  been  executed  in  a  street  or  part  of  a  street, 
and  the  urban  authority  are  of  opinion  that  such  street  or  part  of  a  street 
ought  to  be  repairable  by  the  public,  they  may  declare  it  to  be  so  repair- 
able, unless  the  owners  object.  This  power,  enabling  urban  authorities  to 
take  to  private  streets  in  which  all  the  specified  works  had  not  first  been 
done  by  the  property  owners,  was  given  again  by  the  (Adoptive)  Private  Street 
Works  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  19),  which  gives  the  owners  no 
right  of  objection  to  the  street  so  becoming  public.    Sec.  20,  on  the  other 
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hand,  gives  them  a  right  to  require  the  urban  authority  to  take  to  the  street 
when  the  works  have  been  done  to  their  satisfaction.  Sec.  15  also  em- 
powers the  urban  authority,  if  they  think  fit,  to  contribute  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  any  private  street  works  out  of  the  general 
rates. 

In  London  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  highway  has  become  repairable 
by  the  inhabitants  at  large  or  not.  The  owners  of  property  adjoining  all 
places  which  are  new  streets  (vide  infra)  are  liable  to  the  expenses  of  paving 
(18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  s.  105).  After  the  original  work  has  been  done, 
subsequent  repairs  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  general  rates  (B.  v. 
Hachney  Board  of  Works,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Q.  B.  528). 

Sewers  when  made  vest  in  the  local  authority  (see  Sewek).  Where, 
therefore,  a  sewer,  or  portion  of  a  sewer,  which  a  private  owner  could  be 
required  to  make,  has  once  been  made  to  their  satisfaction,  they  cannot 
require  the  property  owners  to  do  the  work  again  should  the  sewer  become 
defective  or  unsuitable  to  the  wants  of  the  district  (Bonella  v.  Twickenham 
Board,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D.  63;  Hornsey  Board  v.  Davis,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  756). 
The  other  works  which  may  be  required  stand  on  a  different  footing ;  and 
if  the  street  has  not  been  adopted  so  as  to  make  it  repairable  at  the  public 
expense,  the  urban  authority  can  call  on  the  owners  (except  in  London)  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  put  the  street  in  proper  condition  as  often  as 
occasion  requires  {Barry  and  Cadoxton  Board  v.  Parry,  1895,  72  L.  T. 
692). 

Care  and  Cleansing. — The  care  and  maintenance  of  most  public  roads  is 
committed  to  the  various  district  councils,  in  their  capacity  as  surveyors  of 
highways  (see  Highway  Authobity).  Besides  this,  every  urban  authority 
and  any  rural  authority  invested  with  the  requisite  powers  may,  and  when 
required  by  the  Local  Government  Board  shall,  themselves  undertake  or 
contract  for  the  proper  cleansing  of  streets,  and  may  also  undertake  or 
contract  for  their  being  watered  (Pubhc  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  42).  Any 
local  authority  may  also  make  by-laws  imposing  on  the  occupiers  the  duty 
of  cleansing  footways  and  pavements  adjoining  their  premises  {ibid.  s.  44). 
The  roadways,  if  cleansed  at  all,  must  be  cleansed  at  the  public  expense. 
In  London  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sanitary  authority  to  keep  the  streets  of 
their  district  which  are  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  including 
the  footways,  properly  swept  and  cleansed,  and  to  collect  and  remove  all 
street  refuse  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable.  If  they  fail  to  discharge 
this  duty  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  29). 
Street  refuse  is  defined  by  sec.  141  as  meaning  "  dust,  dirt,  rubbish,  mud, 
road  scrapings,  ice,  snow,  and  filth."  The  sanitary  authority  are  also 
required  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
arising  from  refuse,  salt,  ashes,  offal,  carrion,  fish,  filth,  or  other  matter  or 
thing  in  any  street,  public  or  private  ;  but  such  by-laws  shall  not  make  it 
an  offence  to  lay  sand  or  other  material  in  any  street,  subject  to  prescribed 
regulations,  in  time  of  frost  to  prevent  accidents,  or  litter  or  other  matter 
to  prevent  the  freezing  of  water  in  pipes,  or  to  prevent  noise  in  cases  of 
sickness  (s.  16). 

Woi'lcs  Interfering  with  Street. — Interference  with  existing  streets  is 
carefully  regulated.  The  construction  of  any  vault,  arch,  or  cellar  under 
the  carriageway  of  any  street,  public  or  private,  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  district  authority  is  forbidden  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  s.  101 ;  38 
&  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  26  (2)).  Outside  London  consent  is  not  required  for 
constructing  them  under  the  footway  of  a  private  street ;  but  as  public 
streets  are,  as  we  have  seen,  vested  in  the  urban  authority,  such  works 
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could  be  prohibited.  In  London  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  between 
the  carriageway  and  the  footway ;  and  such  excavations  may  not  be  made 
at  all  without  the  required  consent. 

It  is  unlawful  to  erect  or  bring  forward  or  to  build  any  addition  to  any 
house  or  building  in  any  street  beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  house  or 
building  on  either  side  thereof  in  the  same  street  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  urban  authority  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  3).  This  is  similar 
to  the  regulation  given  by  sec.  75  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862. 
But  under  it  the  line  of  buildings  has  to  be  defined  by  the  superintending 
architect  of  the  County  Council.  Outside  London  there  is  no  such  officer ; 
and  the  line  beyond  which  buildings  may  not  be  erected  is  left  to  be 
ascertained  as  a  fact  when  a  dispute  arises.  Difficulties  occur  sometimes 
where  the  line  of  houses  is  not  continuous. 

Pipes,  Sewers,  etc. — The  roadway  of  a  street  is  usable  for  various  objects 
besides  the  mere  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  public.  Thus  gas  and  water 
companies  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  supply  a  particular  district, 
may  break  up  streets  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  mains  and  supply 
pipes  (see  10  Vict.  c.  15,  ss.  6-12;  10  Vict.  c.  17,  ss.  28-34  and  48-52). 
If  without  parliamentary  powers,  such  companies  cannot  lawfully  interfere 
with  any  highway  {B.  v.  Longton  Gas  Co.,  1860,  2  El.  &  El.  651 ;  A.-G.  v. 
Camhridge  Gas  Co.,  1868,  L.  E.  4  Ch.  71).  Such  powers  may  now  be 
obtained  with  comparative  ease  by  means  of  provisional  order  under  the 
Gas  and  Waterworks  Facilities  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Viet.  c.  70).  Electric 
lighting  companies  may  also  obtain  the  same  powers  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  56); 
and  so  may  telegraph  companies  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  112 ;  55  &  56  Vict. 
c.  59).  The  consent  of  the  highway  authority  to  works  interfering  with  the 
roadway  is  almost  always  required ;  and  such  authority  may  lawfully  make 
a  bargain  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  consent  will  be  given  (Udgware 
Highway  Board  v.  Harrow  Gas  Co.,  1874,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  92).  District 
councils  are  empowered  to  take  sewers  through,  across,  or  under  any  street, 
public  or  private  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  16).  They  also  may  supply  water 
or  lighting  to  their  district.  If  they  do,  they  may  break  up  streets  in  the 
same  way  as  other  bodies  with  parliamentary  powers ;  and,  as  they  are  now 
the  road  authorities  and  owners  of  public  streets,  are  under  no  obligation 
as  to  obtaining  the  consent  of  anyone  else  for  the  works  they  execute,  and 
may  place  pipes  in  or  electric  lighting  wires  over  streets  without  the 
permission  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  (Fareham  Board  v.  Smith,  1891,  7 
T.  L.  E.  443).  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  telegraph  wires  carried  across  a 
street  with  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  property  to  which  the 
wires  are  affixed,  at  such  altitude  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  traffic,  the 
district  council  has  no  power  of  veto,  either  as  highway  authority  or  as 
owner  of  the  street  {Wandsivorth  Board  v.  United  Telephone  Co.,  1884,  13 
Q.  B.  D.  905).     ' 

Mw  Streets. — In  London,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  1855 
and  1862,  large  powers  are  given  to  compel  the  owners  of  adjoining  property 
to  carry  out  various  expensive  works,  e.g.  sewering  and  paving  in  neiu  streets ; 
and  there  have  been  many  cases  before  the  Courts  in  which  the  question 
whether  a  particular  place  was  or  was  not  a  new  street  had  to  be  determined. 
A  street  may  come  into  existence  either  by  houses  being  built  along  a  piece 
of  ground  or  a  lane  or  footpath  according  to  a  building  scheme,  or  gradually 
by  houses  being  erected  along  an  old  highway.  When  houses  are  so  erected 
as  to  make  the  place  a  street  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word,  it  becomes  anew  street  (Bohinson  v.  Barton  Board,  1882,  21  Ch.  D. 
632 ;  8  App.  Gas.  798).     In  London  the  expression  new  street  is  defined 
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to  include  all  streets  formed  and  laid  out  since  1862,  and  also  all  streets 
the  maintenance  and  paving  of  the  roadway  whereof  had  not  then  been 
taken  into  charge  and  assumed  by  the  highway  authorities,  and  all  streets 
partly  formed  or  laid  out  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  102,  s.  112).  This  definition, 
however,  does  not  exclude  highways  already  repairable  by  the  public,  when 
they  become  streets  in  the  ordinary  sense  by  the  erection  of  houses  along 
them  (Found  v.  Plumstead  Board,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Q.  B.  183 ;  ffampstead 
Vestry  v.  Cotton,  1887, 12  App.  Cas.  1). 

Outside  London  the  liability  to  do  such  works  depends  not  on  the 
question  of  the  street  being  new,  but  on  whether  the  highway  has  become 
repairable  by  the  public.  An  urban  authority  may,  however,  make  hy-laws 
with  reference  to  the  level,  width,  and  construction  of  neiu  streets,  and  the 
provisions  for  the  sewerage  thereof,  and  the  provision  in  connection  with 
the  laying  out  of  new  streets  of  secondary  means  of  access  where  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  removal  of  house  refuse  and  other  matters  (Pubhc 
Health  Act,  1875,  s.  157  ;  Act  of  1890,  s.  33).  The  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  new  street  is  thus  important  in  all  towns.  By-laws  have  been 
made  in  most  urban  districts,  and  cases  have  frequently  come  before  the 
Courts  upon  their  construction.  The  Act  authorises  by-laws  regulating  not 
merely  the  roadway,  but  the  buildings  adjoining  which  form  part  of  the 
street  {Baker  v.  Portsmouth,  1878,  3  Ex.  D.  157).  Thus  a  by-law  may 
properly  require  the  roadway  to  be  made  and  completed  before  new  build- 
ings are  commenced  ( Woodhill  v.  Sunderland  Mayor,  1887,  57  L.  T.  303), 
and  may  require  the  space  between  the  houses  to  be  of  a  specified  minimum 
width  {Eendon  Board  v.  Pounce,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  602 ;  B.  v.  Goole  Board, 
[1891]  2  Q.  B.  212).  But  in  case  of  an  existing  road  which  becomes  a  new 
street  by  the  erection  of  houses,  buildings  cannot  be  disapproved  merely 
because  they  come  in  front  of  the  line  of  previously  existing  buildings 
.standing  back  from  the  roadway  {Bobinson  v.  Barton  Board,  1882,  8  App. 
Cas.  798). 

Local  authorities  have  also  powers  of  restricting  the  user  of  streets  so 
a,s  to  secure  the  observance  of  regulations  calculated  to  provide  for  public 
safety  and  convenience. 

Public  Safety. — ^Under  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  10  &  11 
Vict.  c.  34,  urban  authorities  have  to  see  that  streets  are  named  and  the 
houses  numbered  (ss.  64,  65) ;  to  see  that  any  building  which  is  dangerous 
to  passers-by  or  to  the  occupiers  of  neighbouring  buildings  is  fenced  and 
promptly  repaired  (ss.  75-78) ;  and  to  take  proper  precautions  for  guarding 
against  accident  during  the  construction  or  repair  of  streets,  sewers,  or 
drains,  and  similar  works  in  them,  by  shoring  up  and  protecting  the 
adjoining  houses,  and  stopping  the  traffic.  They  must  also  keep  excavations 
p)roperly  lighted  and  guarded  during  the  night  (s.  74) ;  and  must  also  see 
that  streets  are  properly  guarded  during  building  operations.  This  may  also 
be  provided  for  under  sec.  34  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890,  where  that 
has  been  adopted.     There  are  similar  enactments  for  London. 

Public  Convenience. — Under  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  (10  &  11  Vict, 
c.  89),  urban  authorities  have  large  powers  for  dealing  with  obstructions  and 
nuisances  in  streets.  Thus  they  may  prescribe  the  route  to  be  taken  by 
vehicles  in  any  case  when  the  streets  are  thronged  (s.  21) ;  may  divert 
traffic  from  the  neighbourhood  of  places  of  public  worship  during  the  hours 
of  service  (s.  22);  and  may  impound  cattle  straying  unattended  in  any 
street  (ss.  24-27).  A  large  number  of  acts  causing  obstruction,  annoyance, 
or  danger  to  the  residents  or  passengers  are  made  offences  punishable 
summarily  (ss.  28,  29). 
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See  also  2^3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  60 ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  5  ;  54  &  55 
Vict.  c.  76,  s.  17,  which  contain  similar  provisions  for  the  Metropolitan 
area. 


Street  Music. — l.  The  playing  of  music  in  public  streets,  if 
80  conducted  as  to  cause  a  public  nuisance,  is  indictable,  although  the 
musicians  are  entitled  to  use  the  streets  for  passage.  But  resort  is  never 
had  to  this  remedy. 

2.  In  London  the  playing  of  music  in  the  streets  is  regulated — 

(a)  By  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  54  (14),  which  prohibits  the  use  of  a  horn  or 
other  noisy  instrument  to  call  persons  together,  or  announce  any  show 
or  entertainment,  or  for  hawking,  selling,  distributing,  or  collecting  any 
article,  or  for  obtaining  money  by  alms.  This  has  been  apphed  to  the 
Salvation  Army  (Archibald,  Met.  Pol.  Guide,  2nd  ed.,  42),  but  not  to  coach 
horns ;  and  officers  of  the  Post  Office  are  excepted,  and  the  bands  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  reserve  forces  are  not  interfered  with. 

(&)  By  Bass'  Act  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  55)  any  householder,  personally,  or  by 
his  servant  or  by  a  constable,  may  require  a  street  organ-grinder  or 
musician  or  street  singer  to  depart  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house  on 
stating  to  the  musician  {Shields  v.  Howard,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  646)  one  of  the 
following  reasons : — (i.)  Illness  in  the  house ;  (ii.)  interruption  of  the  pursuits 
or  occupation  of  the  inmates ;  (iii.)  any  other  reasonable  or  sufficient  cause. 
If  the  musician  continues  he  is  liable  to  summary  conviction  and  fine,  or  in 
default  to  imprisonment  under  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  77  {R.  v.  HopJcins,  [1893] 
1  Q.  B.  621),  and  may  be  summarily  arrested,  and,  if  necessary,  admitted  to 
bail  under  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  47,  s.  72.  In  view  of  this  enactment  the  by-law 
powers  given  to  the  County  Council  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  have  not  been  exercised  in  London. 

3.  Outside  London,  music  in  streets  is  regulated— (a)  under  local  Acts 
affecting  particular  districts ;  (b)  under  by-laws  made  by  borough  or  County 
Councils  under  sec.  23  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  sec.  16 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  After  much  controversy,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Salvation  Army,  the  prevailing  judicial  opinion  is  now 
that  music  in  the  streets  can  be  forbidden  by  by-law,  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  cause  annoyance  to  inhabitants  or  passengers  (see  Kruse  v.  Johnson, 
[1898]  2  Q.  B.  91,  where  most  of  the  previous  cases  are  considered,  and 
the  contrary  view,  supported  by  many  previous  decisions,  is  expounded  by 
Mathew,  J.). 


Strict  Entail. — "Where  lands  are  directed  to  be  settled  on  A. 
and  his  heirs  in  strict  entail,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  A.  ought  to  be 
made  tenant  for  life  only"  (Jarman,  Wills,  5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1200,  citing 
Graves  v.  Hichs,  1841,  11  Sim.  536,  and  Woolmore  v.  Burrows,  1827,  1  Sim. 
526;  Sealey  v.  Stawell,  1875,  9  Ir.  E.  Eq.  499).  See  Estates  of 
Inheeitance. 


Strict  Settlement. — The  term  "strict  settlement,"  without 
more,  is  understood  in  the  common  form  of  settlements  to  imply  estates 
for  life  without  impeachment  of  waste  {Davenport  v.  Davenport,  1863, 
1  Hem.  &  M.  779 ;  but  see  Stanley  v.  Coulthurst,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  259 ; 
and  Loch  v.  Bagley,  1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  122). 
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Strike.— See  Trade  Unions;  Combination;  Conspieacy;  Intimid- 
ation. 


Striking  off  the  Rolls.— See  Solicitoe. 

Striking"  out.— Parties. — Order  16,  r.  11  provides,  inter  alia, 
that  the  Court  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  either  upon  or  without 
the  application  of  either  party,  and  on  such  terms  as  may  appear  just,  order 
that  the  names  of  any  parties  improperly  joined,  whether  as  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  be  struck  out.  An  application  to  strike  out  a  plain  tiff  or 
defendant  under  this  rule  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  trial,  by  motion 
or  summons,  or  at  the  trial  of  the  action  in  a  summary  manner  (Order  16, 
r.  12).  But  the  application  ought  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Where  a  defendant  applied  to  have  his  name  struck  out  after  delivering  a 
defence,  the  Court  granted  the  application,  but  without  costs  (  Vallance  v. 
Birmingham  Land  Corporation,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  369). 

Where  an  officer  of  a  corporation  was  made  a  defendant  for  the  purpose 
of  discovery,  and  no  relief  was  sought  against  him,  it  was  held  that  he  was 
improperly  joined,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  ( Wilson  v.  Church,  1878, 
9  Ch.  D.  552 ;  and  see  Burstall  v.  Beyfus,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  35).  As  to 
striking  out  the  name  of  a  party  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  authorise 
the  proceedings,  see  Nurse  v.  Durnford,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  764;  Schjott  v. 
Schjott,  1881,  45  L.  T.  333;  NewUggin  Gas  Co.  v.  Armstrong,  1879,  13 
Ch.  D.  310 ;  Reynolds  v.  Howell,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Q.  B.  398  ;  In  re  Savage, 
1880,  15  Ch.  D.  557;  Fricher  v.  Van  Grutten,  [1896]  2  Ch.  649. 

Pleadings. — The  Court  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  order  to  be 
struck  out  or  amended  any  matter  in  any  indorsement  or  pleading  which 
may  be  unnecessary  or  scandalous,  or  which  may  tend  to  prejudice,  em- 
barrass, or  delay  the  fair  trial  of  the  action ;  and  may  in  any  such  case 
order  the  costs  of  the  application  to  be  paid  as  between  solicitor  and  client 
(Order  19,  r.  27).  In  Cave  v.  Grew,  1893,  41  W.  E.  359,  a  statement  of 
claim  was  struck  out  on  the  ground  that  it  sought  relief  substantially 
different  from  that  claimed  by  the  writ ;  and  in  Williamson  v.  London  and 
North-Western  Ewy.  Co.,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  790,  a  reply  setting  up  new 
claims  and  pleading  evidence  was  wholly  struck  out  as  embarrassing. 
So  where  parts  of  a  statement  of  claim  were  unintelligible,  other  parts 
irrelevant,  and  others  contained  scandalous  charges,  the  whole  of  it  was 
struck  out  (Cashin  v.  Cradock,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  376).  So  where,  in  an  action 
for  fraud,  the  statement  of  claim  contained  paragraphs  showing  that  the 
transaction  in  question  was  only  one  of  several  others  of  a  similar  kind  by 
which  other  persons  had  been  defrauded,  such  paragraphs  were  struck  out 
as  being  irrelevant  (Blake  v.  Albion  Life  Assurance  Co.,  1876,  45  L.  J.  C.  P. 
663). 

In  Phillips  V.  Phillips,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  127,  a  statement  of  claim  in  an 
action  for  recovery  of  land  was  struck  out  as  embarrassing,  because  it 
merely  contained  a  general  statement  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  by 
virtue  of  certain  assurances,  wills,  documents,  etc.,  without  specifying  the 
nature  of  the  documents  or  further  describing  them  (cp.  Evelyn  v.  Evelyn, 
1880,  28  W.  E.  531). 

In  Smith  v.  Richardson,  1878,  4  C.  P.  D.  112,  a  statement  of  claim  in 
which  a  vendor  of  goods  and  the  indorsee  of  a  dishonoured  bill  (which  had 
been  given  for  the  price)  sued  jointly  for  the  price  and  upon  the  bill,  was 
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struck  out  as  embarrassing.  And  where  two  plaintiffs  joined  in  an  action 
for  different  slanders,  it  was  held  that  they  must  elect  which  of  them 
would  proceed,  and  that  the  statement  of  claim  as  to  the  other  must  be 
struck  out  (Sandes  v.  Wildsmith,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  771). 

The  cases  of  Bassam  v.  Budge,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  571,  and  Fleming  v. 
Dollar,  1889,  23  Q.  B.  D.  388,  afford  instances  of  defences  in  actions  for 
libel  being  struck  out  as  embarrassing. 

Where  a  judge  has,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  refused  to  strike  out 
a  pleading  under  the  above  rule,  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  interfere,  except  in  extreme  cases,  or  where  it  appears  that  the  judge 
adopted  a  wrong  principle  {Watson  v.  Rodwell,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  380;  Golding 
V.  Wharton,  etc.,  Co.,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  374;  cp.  Knoivles  v.  Bolerts,  1888,  38 
Ch.  D.  263 ;  Davy  v.  Garrett,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  473). 

Order  25,  r.  4  provides  that  the  Court  may  order  any  pleading  to  be 
struck  out  on  the  ground  that  it  discloses  no  reasonable  cause  of  action  or 
answer,  and  in  any  such  case,  or  in  case  of  the  action  or  defence  being 
shown  by  the  pleadings  to  be  frivolous  or  vexatious,  may  order  the  action 
to  be  stayed  or  dismissed,  or  judgment  to  be  entered  accordingly,  as  may 
be  just.  The  Court  has  inherent  jurisdiction,  quite  apart  from  this  rule, 
to  strike  out  any  pleading  which  is  frivolous  or  vexatious,  and  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  its  own  procedure  (Beichel  v.  Magrath,  1887,  14  App.  Cas. 
665 ;  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Pooley,  1885,  10  App.  Cas.  210).  In  Lawrance 
V.  Norreys,  1890,  15  App.  Cas.  210,  a  statement  of  claim  which  contained 
general  allegations  of  fraud  was  struck  out,  and  the  action  dismissed,  under 
the  inherent  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;  and  in  Willis  v.  Beaucham.'p,  1886, 
11  Prob.  D.  59,  an  action  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  letters  of  administra- 
tion granted  in  1798  was  similarly  dismissed  as  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

This  inherent  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  protect  itself  from  abuse  is 
recognised  and  extended  by  the  above  rule  (Order  25,  r.  4).  But  it  is  not 
intended  that  applications  under  the  rule  should  supply  the  place  of 
demurrers,  except  where  the  proceedings  are  frivolous  or  vexatious.  A 
pleading  will  not  be  struck  out  merely  because  it  would  have  been 
demurrable  under  the  old  rules,  nor  where  it  raises  an  important  question 
of  law.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  statement  of  claim  or  defence  should 
be  demurrable ;  the  Court  must  be  satisfied  that  it  discloses  no  reasonable 
cause  of  action  or  defence  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  extrinsic  evidence  is  not 
admissible  upon  applications  under  this  rule  {A.-G.  v.  London  and  North- 
western Bivy.  Co.,  [1892]  3  Ch.  274;  In  re  Batthyany,  1884,  32  W.  K. 
379 ;  Dadswell  v.  Jacobs,  1887,  34  Ch.  D.  278 ;  Kellaway  v.  Bury,  1892, 
66  L.  T.  599 ;  Bepublic  of  Peru  v.  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  1887,  36  Ch.  D. 
489 ;  Shafto  v.  Bolckow,  1887,  34  Ch.  D.  725 ;  Boddington  v.  Bees,  1885,  52 
L.  T.  209;  Warden  v.  Sewell,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  254;  Cowper  v.  Stoncham, 
1893,  68  L.  T.  18).  In  Johnston  v.  Johnston,  1885,  33  W.  E.  239,  a 
statement  of  claim  in  an  action  to  set  aside  an  ante-nuptial  settlement  on 
the  ground  of  misrepresentations,  was  struck  out  as  disclosing  no  reason- 
able cause  of  action,  misrepresentations  affording  no  ground  for  setting 
aside  such  a  settlement ;  and  in  Dreyfus  v.  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  1889,  41 
Ch.  D.  151,  a  statement  claiming  discovery  only,  in  aid  of  proceedings  in 
a  foreign  Court,  was  struck  out,  and  the  action  dismissed,  it  being  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Court  to  entertain  an  action  for  discovery  alone  (see 
also  Burstall  v.  Beyfus,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  35). 

An  application  to  strike  out  a  statement  of  claim  and  dismiss  the 
action,  as  frivolous  and  vexatious,  may  be  granted  even  after  the  delivery 
of, the  defence  and  reply  (Tucker  v.  Collinson,  1886,  34  W.  E.  354);  but 
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where  such  an  application  was  made  after  the  action  had  been  set  down  for 
trial,  it  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  the  delay  {Cross  v.  Howe,  1892, 
62  L.  J.  Ch.  342). 

The  Court  has  also  jurisdiction  to  strike  out  a  defence,  and  give  judg- 
ment against  the  defendant,  for  failure  to  comply  with  an  order  to  answer 
interrogatories,  or  for  discovery  or  inspection  of  documents  (Order  31,  r.  21 ; 
Fisher  v.  Hughes,  1877,  25  W.  E.  528;  Haigh  v.  Raigh,  1885,  31  Ch.D. 
478). 

Affidavits,  etc. — The  Court  may  order  to  be  struck  out  from  any  affidavit 
any  matter  which  is  scandalous,  and  may  order  the  costs  of  any  application 
to  strike  out  such  matter  to  be  paid  as  between  solicitor  and  cUent 
(Order  38,  r.  11).  The  Court  has  inherent  jurisdiction  to  prevent  any  of 
its  proceedings  from  being  made  the  vehicle  of  scandal  (In  re  Miller,  1885, 
33  W.  E.  210),  and  to  order  an  affidavit  containing  scandalous  or  irrelevant 
matter  to  be  taken  off  the  file  (Osmaston  v.  Land  Financiers  Association, 
1878,  W.  N.  101 ;  Xernick  v.  Kernich,  1864,  12  W.  E.  335 ;  Goddard  v. 
Parr,  1855,  3  W.  E.  633;  Hill  v.  Hart-Davis,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  470;  Walker 
v.  Poole,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  835),  or  scandalous  matter  to  be  expunged  there- 
from {Warner  v.  Mosses,  1881,  W.  N.  69).  In  re  Miller,  supra,  scandalous 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  a  bill  of  costs  lodged  in  the  taxing 
master's  office. 

Order  31,  r.  7  makes  provision  for  the  striking  out  of  interrogatories 
which  are  prolix,  oppressive,  unnecessary,  or  scandalous ;  but  this  rule  is 
now  practically  superseded  by  rule  2  of  the  same  order,  which  requires  the 
particular  interrogatories  proposed  to  be  delivered,  to  be  in  all  cases 
submitted  to  the  Court  on  the  application  for  leave  to  deliver  the  same. 

See  Stay  of  Peoceedings. 


Sturgeon.— See  Fish,  Eoyal. 


Sturges-Bourne'S  Act— The  popular  title  of  58  Geo.  m. 
c.  69,  "  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  vestries  " ;  so  called  by  being  carried 
through  Parliament  by  Mr.  W.  Sturges-Bourne,  M.P.  The  Act  provided 
for  due  notice  of  vestry  meetings  being  given  for  the  conduct  of  business 
at  such  meetings,  and  for  voting  by  the  inhabitants,  etc.  As  to  these 
matters  the  Act  (which  did  not  extend  to  the  city  of  London  or  to 
Southwark)  has  been  repealed  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 
See  Vestky. 


Sublease;  Subdemise — ^An  underlease  or  lease  granted  by 
a  lessee.     Between  the  original  lessor  and  the  sublessee  there  is  no  privity 
either  of  estate  or  of  contract,  and  for  these  reasons  no  rights  or  liabilities  - 
under  the  covenants  and  conditions  in  the  original  lease. 

The  term  subdemise  is  used  more  frequently  than  the  term  underlease 
in  mortgages  of  leaseholds ;  in  cases  where  the  covenants  contained  in  the 
lease  are  of  an  onerous  character,  it  is  usual  in  case  of  a  mortgage  to  sub- 
demise  instead  of  assigning  the  lease,  the  purpose  being  to  rid  the  mortgagee 
of  any  liability  under  the  covenants  of  the  lease.  The  system  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  leaves  the  legal  reversion  outstanding  in  the  mortgagor, 
and  though  justifiable  in  a  case  where  the  covenants  impose  an  unusually 
heavy  liability,  its  extensive  use  in  ordinary  cases  is  of  questionable  utility. 
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Cp.  2  Davidson,  Free,  in  Conv.  (2)  118 ;  2  Key  and  Elph.,  3i-d  ed.,  81, 
"  where  a  lease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  undesirable  to  take  the 
mortgage  by  assignment,  it  can  scarcely  be  suitable  security  on  which  to 
lend  money  at  all."  For  the  non-performance  of  the  covenants  by  the 
lessee-mortgagor  may  result  in  the  mortgagee's  security  being  forfeited.  See 
Underlease  ;  Moktgage  ;  Landlord  and  Tenant. 


Submission  of  the  Clergy.— The  law  by  which  our 
spiritual  Courts  are  governed  is  not  the  general  canon  law  of  Europe, 
but  one  based  upon  that  and  modified  from  time  to  time  not  only  by 
the  Church  authorities,  but  by  the  sovereign  and  Legislature  (E.  v.  Millis, 
1844,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  678,  per  Tindal,  C.J.).  And  the  Act  of  Submission, 
25  Hen.  vin.  (1533),  c.  19,  s.  4,  gave  an  appeal  from  the  Archbishop's 
Courts  to  the  King's  Court  of  Chancery  (now  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council),  and  expressly  provided  that  no  canons  or  ordinances 
should  be  enforced  here  by  order  of  Convocation  which  were  repugnant  to 
his  royal  prerogative,  or  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  realm.  The  same 
statute  following  upon  the  24  Hen.  viii.  (1532),  c.  12,  abolished  appeals  to 
Rome  in  any  matters  whatsoever  under  penalty  of  prcemunire ;  whilst  the 
last-mentioned  statute  enacted  that  all  testamentary,  matrimonial,  and 
divorce  causes,  rights  of  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions  should  be  finally 
determined  within  the  realm  (ss.  1,  2).  In  the  year  1610,  too,  the  judges 
formally  resolved — (1)  that  Convocation  cannot  assemble  without  the  royal 
assent ;  (2)  that  the  royal  licence  is  required  to  the  constitution  by  it  of 
any  canons,  as  also  (3)  to  the  execution  of  such  canons  as  it  does  conclude ; 
and  (4)  no  canon  can  be  executed  which  is  against  the  royal  prerogative, 
or  the  common  law,  statute  law,  and  customs  law  of  the  realm  (TJie  Case  of 
Convocations,  1610,  12  Co.  Eep.  72).  The  practice,  accordingly,  still  is  to 
frame  aU  canons  and  constitutions  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Crown,  as 
agreed  on  by  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  clergy ;  whereupon  the  Crown 
gives  effect  to  them  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
But  synodical  acts  to  which  the  royal  licence  is  unnecessary  become 
authoritative  merely  from  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan. 

See  Convocation  ;  Eoyal  Supremacy. 


Subornation.— See  Perjury. 


SubpOBna,  Writ  of. — Origin. — The  origin  of  many  of  the  writs 
which  have  from  time  to  time  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Courts 
is  wrapped  in  complete  obscurity.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  writ  of  subpoena,  for  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.  fol.  51, 
enters  fully  into  the  history  of  this  writ,  and  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  its  origin. 

In  these  early  times  (a.d.  1154-1272)  the  chief  judicial  employment  of  the  Chan- 
cellor must  have  been  in  devising  new  writs  directed  to  the  Courts  of  common  law,  to 
give  remedy  in  cases  where  none  was  before  administered.  And  to  quicken  the 
diligence  of  the  clerks  in  the  Chancery,  who  were  too  much  attached  to  ancient  pre- 
cedents, it  is  provided  by  Statute  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Edw.  i.  c.  24),  that 
"whensoever  from  thenceforth  in  one  case  a  writ  shall  be  found  in  the  Chancery,  and  in 
a  like  case  falling  under  the  same  right,  and  requiring  like  remedy,  no  precedent  of  a 
writ  can  be  produced,  the  clerks  in  Chancery  shall  agree  in  forming  a  new  one,  and,  if 
they  cannot  agree,  it  shall  be  adjourned  to  the  next  Parliament,  where  a  writ  shall  be 
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framed  by  consent  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  lest  it  happen  for  the  future  that  thei 
Court  of  our  lord  the  king  be  deficient  in  doing  justice  to  the  suitors."  .  .  .  When,  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  uses  of  land  were  introduced,  and  though 
totally  discountenanced  by  the  Courts  of  common  law,  were  considered  as  fiduciary 
deposits  and  binding  in  conscience  by  the  clergy,  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery  as  a  Court  of  equity  began  to  be  established ;  and  John  Waltham,  who  was 
bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Chancellor  to  King  Eichard  ii.,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of 
the  above  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  devised  the  writ  of  subpcena  returnable  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  only,  to  make  the  feoffee  to  uses  accountable  to  his  cestui-qm 
use ;  which  process  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  matters  wholly  determinable  at 
common  law,  upon  false  and  fictitious  suggestions. 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that — 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  iv.  and  v.,  the  Commons  were  repeatedly  urgent  to  have  the 
writ  of  subpcena  entirely  suppressed,  as  being  a  novelty  devised  by  the  subtilty  of 
Chancellor  Waltham,  against  the  form  of  the  common  law. 

So  far  from  being  suppressed,  the  writ  of  subpoena  manifested  various- 
developments,  and  was  utilised  by  the  Courts  of  common  law,  as  well  as  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  serve  various  purposes.  The  original  subpoena  ad, 
respondendum  was  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  the  subpoena  ad 
testificandum,  and  subpoena  duces  tecum  became  the  ordinary  processes  for 
summoning  witnesses  in  all  the  Courts  of  common  law;  and  even  the 
subpoena  to  pay  costs  was  made  use  of  in  actions  of  ejectment.  The 
other  forms,  viz.  the  subpcena  to  hear  judgment,  and  to  name  a  solicitor, 
and  to  show  cause,  were  confined  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Subpoena  ad  respondendum. — This  writ  was  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  immediately  after  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  com- 
manded the  defendant  within  eight  days  after  service,  laying  all  other 
matters  and  excuses  aside,  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  to  the 
bill,  upon  pain  of  an  attachment  or  such  other  process  of  contempt  as  the 
Court  should  award.  This  writ  was  abolished  in  1852  by  15  &  16  Vict. 
c.  86,  s.  2,  and  in  its  place  an  indorsement  was  prescribed  to  be  made  upon 
the  bill  of  complaint  calling  upon  the  defendants  to  appear  to  it.  The  . 
penal  clause  was  subsequently  altered  by  order  of  the  Court  (Consolidated 
Orders,  Order  9,  r.  2),  and,  as  amended,  informed  the  defendant  that  if  he 
failed  to  appear  the  plaintiff  might  enter  an  appearance  for  him,  and 
he  would  be  liable  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  to  have  a  decree 
made  against  him  in  his  absence. 

In  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  the  subpoena  ad  respondendum  commanded 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  answer  the 
king  on  a  penalty  of  £100.  Notwithstanding  the  money  penalty,  the  prac- 
tice was  to  attach  the  defendant  for  disobedience  of  the  subpcena. 

Subpcena  ad  test,  and  duces  tecum. — As  to  these  writs,  see  Witness, 
Compelling  Attcfidance. 

SubpcBna  to  hear  Judgment. — This  writ  was  analogous  to  the  modern  notice 
of  trial,  and  commanded  the  party  served  to  attend  at  the  hearing,  "  then 
and  there  to  receive  and  abide  by  such  judgment  and  decree  as  shall  then 
or  thereafter  be  made  and  pronounced,  upon  pain  of  judgmeiit  being 
pronounced  against  you  by  default."  Service  on  the  party's  solicitor  was 
good  service  of  the  subpoena. 

Siibpoena  for  Costs.— The  subpcena  for  costs  was  issued  after  taxation, 
upon  filing  the  taxing  master's  certificate.  It  commanded  the  party  served 
to  cause  to  be  paid  immediately  the  amount  certified  to  be  due  "  under  pain 
of  an  attachment  issuing  against  your  person,  and  such  process  for  con- 
tempt as  the  Court  shall  award  in  default  of  such  payment."  On  proof  by 
affidavit  of  personal  service  of  the  subpcena,  and  of  non-payment,  the  party 
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prosecuting  the  order  for  costs  was  entitled  without  further  order 
to  issue  a  writ  of  attachment  against  the  defaulting  party.  The  subpoena 
for  costs  was  abolished  by  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1875,  Order  47, 
r.  2  (now  Order  43,  r.  7). 

Subpcena  to  show  Cause. — This  writ  is  still  in  force.  There  being  no 
other  provision  made  by  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  procedure 
under  this  writ  is  preserved  by  Order  72,  r.  2. 

When  a  decree  is  made  against  an  infant  defendant  it  usually  directs 
that  a  day  be  given  him  after  coming  of  age  to  show  cause  against  it.  Ou 
his  coming  of  age  the  plaintiff  issues  a  suhpcena  to  show  cause  in  form 
prescribed  by  Consolidated  Orders,  Sched.  E.  No.  6.  This  writ  merely  calls 
upon  the  defendant  within  the  time  stated,  to  "  show  unto  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  Chancery  Division,  good  cause  why  a  certain  decree,  etc.,  should 
not  be  binding  upon  you.  In  default  whereof,  such  decree  will  stand  and 
be  absolute  against  you  "  (Daniell's  Chancery  Practice,  6th  ed.,  178 ;  Sidney 
Smith's  Chancery  Practice,  7th  ed.,  674;  Annual  Practice,  1898, 372).  This 
is  a  judicial  writ,  and  therefore  requires  personal  service. 

Subpcena  to  Name  a  Solicitor. — This  writ  is  also  still  in  force  by  virtue  of 
Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Order  72,  r.  2.  Where  a  solicitor  dies  or  is 
struck  off  the  rolls,  and  the  party  whom  he  represented  declines  or  neglects 
to  appoint  a  new  solicitor  in  his  place,  and  to  give  notice  of  such  appoint- 
ment to  the  opposite  party,  the  latter  may  sue  out  a  subpcena,  calling  upon 
the  party  who  had  ceased  to  be  represented  to  name  a  new  solicitor.  The 
writ  issues  as  a  matter  of  course  without  order,  and  commands  the  party 
served  that  within  eight  days  after  service  of  the  writ  on  him,  exclusive  of 
the  day  of  such  service,  he  do  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered,  and 
do  name  a  soUcitor  to  act  for  him  in  the  cause.  The  writ  issues  without 
order,  and  requires  personal  service  (see  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice,  6th 
ed.,  48 ;  -Annual  Practice,  1898,  246 ;  Form  Consolidated  Orders,  Sched.  E. 
No.  5  ;  Annual  Practice,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  J.  No.  7a). 


SubrOg'cl'tiori. — The  doctrine  of  subrogation  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  every  fire  or  marine  insurance  policy,  or  other  contract 
of  insurance  relating  to  property,  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  a  contract 
of  indemnity  only;  and  is  a  doctrine  in  favour  of  the  underwriters  or 
insurer,  to  prevent  the  assured  recovering  more  than  a  full  indemnity.  In 
■the  words  of  Lord  Justice  Brett,  in  the  leading  case  of  Castellain  v.  Preston, 
1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  380,  388,  the  principle  of  subrogation  is  that  "  as  between 
the  underwriter  and  the  assured,  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  right  of  the  assured,  whether  such  right  consists  in  contract, 
fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  or  in  remedy  for  tort  capable  of  being  insisted  on  or 
already  insisted  on,  or  in  any  other  right,  whether  by  way  of  condition  or 
otherwise,  legal  or  equitable,  which  can  be  or  has  been  exercised  or  has 
■accrued,  and  whether  such  right  could  or  could  not  be  enforced  by  the 
insurer  in  the  name  of  the  assured,  by  the  exercise  or  acquiring  of  which 
right  or  condition  the  loss  against  which  the  assured  is  insured,  can  be  or 
has  been  diminished." 

Where  an  insurer  of  property  pays  compensation  in  respect  of  a  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  which  the  assured  may  have  against  third 
persons  in  respect  of  such  loss ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  such 
right,  may  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assured  {Mason  v.  Sainsbury,  1782, 
2  Doug.  K.  B.  61 ;  Commercial  Union  v.  lister,  1874,  L  E.  9  Oh.  483 ; 
JDefourcet  v.  Bishop,  1886,  18  Q.  B.  D.  378;     Bandal  v.  Cockran,  1748, 
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1  Ves.  98) ;  and  he  is  not  only  entitled  to  recover  from  the  assured  the 
amount  of  any  compensation  or  value  of  any  benefit  received  by  him  in 
excess  of  his  actual  loss,  but  also  the  full  value  of  any  rights  or  remedies 
against  third  persons  which  have  been  renounced  by  the  assured,  and  to 
which,  but  for  such  renouncement,  the  insurer  would  have  been  entitled  to 
be  subrogated  (West  of  England  Fire  Insurance   Co.  v.    Isaacs,   [1897] 
1  Q.  B.  226).     In  Castellain  v.  Freston,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  380,  a  house 
.which  was  insured  against  fire  was  sold,  the  contract  of  sale  containing  no 
reference  to  the  insurance.     Before  the  completion  of  the  sale  the  house 
was  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  vendor  received  compensation  from  the 
insurer.    The  sale  having  been  subsequently  completed,  and  the  full  amount 
of   the  purchase-money  paid,  without  any  deduction  in  respect  of  the 
damage,  it  was  held  that  the  insurer  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
vendor  the  amount  which  had  been  paid  to  him  under  the  policy  of  insur- 
ance.     So    where  a  lessor  received  compensation  under  a  contract  of 
insurance,  in  respect  of  damage  to  the  property;  and  the  lessee,  in  pursuance 
of  a  covenant  in  the  lease,  subsequently  made  good  the  damage,  it  was  held 
that  the  insurer  was   entitled   to   recover  from  the  lessor  the  value  of 
the  repairs  executed  by  the  lessee  (Darrell  v.  Tibhitts,  1880,  5  Q.  B.  D. 
560). 

Where  a  payment  is  made  by  an  insurer  in  good  faith  in  satisfaction  of 
a  claim  made  by  the  assured,  and  the  insurer  sues  a  third  person  in  the 
name  of  the  assured,  it  is  no  ground  of  defence  that  the  payment  was  not 
within  the  term  of  the  policy  of  insurance  {King  v.  Victoria  Insurance  Co., 
[1896]  App.  Cas.  250).  But  an  insurer  has  no  right  of  action  in  his  own 
name  against  third  persons  in  virtue  of  the  doctrine  of  subrogation.  He 
can  only  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assured,  and  subject  to  all  defences  which 
would  be  available  against  the  assured  {Hid.;  London  Assicrance  Co.  v. 
Sainsbury,  1783,  3  Doug.  K.  B.  245 ;  Simpson  v.  Thomson,  1877,  3  App. 
Cas.  279). 

The  right  of  the  insurer  to  recover  from  the  assured  the  amount  of  any 
compensation  received  by  him  from  other  sources  in  respect  of  the  loss 
insured  against,  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  compensation  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  voluntary  gift,  and  is  not  paid  by  reason  of  any  obHgation 
on  the  part  of  the  payer  to  make  compensation  {Burnard  y.  BodocanacU, 
1882,  7  App.  Cas.  333).  And  the  insurer  is  only  entitled  to  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  assured  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  which  the  contract  of 
insurance  relates.  Thus,  in  The  Sea  Insurance  Co.  v.  Hadden,  1884,  13 
Q.  B.  D.  706,  where  the  underwriters  had  paid  as  for  the  total  loss  of 
a  vessel,  it  was  held  that,  though  they  were  entitled  to  every  benefit 
accruing  to  the  assured  from  the  ownership  of  the  insured  vessel,  the 
freight  to  be  earned  under  a  charter-party  was  not  incidental  to  such 
ownership,  and  they  therefore  had  no  claim  in  respect  of  damages  recovered 
by  the  assured  on  account  of  the  loss  of  such  freight. 

The  doctrine  of  subrogation  does  not  apply  to  contracts  of  life  assur- 
ance, or  contracts  of  assurance  against  personal  accidents.  ' 

Subscribe. — To  "subscribe"  means  primarily  "to  write  under 
something,"  and  if  in  the  particular  matter  the  "  subscription  "  is  required 
to  be  made  in  a  particular  manner,  the  prescribed  manner  must  be 
observed  (see,  per  Brett,  M.  E.,  in  A.-G.  v.  Bradlaugh,  1885,  54  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  213) ;  but  the  word  is  frequently  used  "  merely  to  describe  a  signing 
of  the  name,  without  reference  to  the  part  of  the  paper  on  which  the  name 
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is  written''  (per  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  in  Roberts  v.  Phillips,  1855,  4  El  & 
Bl.  456). 

To  "subscribe"  for  shares  in  a  company  would  appear  to  mean  an 
agreement  to  take  the  shares  by  means  of  a  formal  application  or  otherwise 
— at  all  events,  an  agreement  under  which  there  would  be  a  liability  to  pay ; 
but  the  term  may  be  controlled  by  the  context  (Arnison  v.  Smith,  1889,  41 
Ch.  D.  at  p.  357). 

"  Subscriber "  to  a  railway  undertaking,  see  Burke  v.  Zechmere,  1871, 
L.  E.  6  Q.  B.  297. 


Subsequent,  Conditions.— See  Conditions. 


Subsidy. — In  the  old  system  of  taxation  the  word  subsidy  had 
three  different  meanings.  First,  it  meant  the  customs,  export  and  import 
duties,  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  which  was  indirect  taxation  granted  by 
Parliament,  and  distinct  from  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
Secondly,  it  meant  in  a  more  general  sense  any  parliamentary  grant  in  aid 
of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  was  raised  by  direct  or 
indirect  taxation.  Thirdly,  it  meant,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  a  direct  taxation  imposed  by  Parliament  of  2s.  8d.  in  the  £  on 
movables,  and  4s.  in  the  £  on  land.  A  grant  of  "  one  subsidy  "  meant  this, 
and,  if  necessary,  several  subsidies  were  granted  together.  This  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  taxation  untU  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  ceased,  having  become  unremunerative. 

[Authorities. — Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  2nd  ed.,  238-240 ;  Anson, 
Zaw  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  316,  317.] 


SubSOi  I . — Frimd  facie  subsoil  includes  all  that  is  beneath  the  surface 
of  land  (Cox  v.  Glue,  1848,  5  C.  B.  549);  it  is  a  wider  term  than  "minerals," 
for  "  minerals  "  are  only  a  part  of  the  subsoil  imbedded  in  and  intermingled 
with  the  ordinary  soil  {Atkinson  v.  King,  1878,  2  L.  E.  Ir.  339),  so  that  a 
grant  of  land  reservtag  "  coal  and  coal  mines  "  will  only  reserve  the  coal 
vems  or  seams,  and  not  the  other  strata  (Bamsay  v.  Blair,  1876, 1  App.  Cas. 
705). 


Substituted  Service  —  The  machinery  by  which,  where 
prompt  personal  service  cannot  be  effected,  notice,  in  lieu  of  personal 
service,  may  be  given  by  advertisement  or  otherwise.  See  Sekvice  and 
Delivery. 


Substitution.— See  Instead  of;  In  Lieu  of. 


Subterranean  Water.— "The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
natural  stream  of  water  on  the  surface,  ex  jure  naturce,  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  lands  as  a  natural  incident  to  the  soil 
itself.  ...  He  has  the  right  to  have  it  come  to  him  in  its  natural  state,  in 
flow,  quantity,  and  quality,  and  to  go  from  him  without  obstruction.  .  .  . 
His  right  in  no  way  depends   upon  prescription  or  the  presumed  grant 
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of  his  neighbour "  (per  Lord  Wensleydale  in  Chesemore  v.  Bichards,  1859, 
7  H.  L.  Cas.  382).  The  law  is  the  same  where  water  flows  in  a  known 
and  defined  channel  (see  Known  and  Defined  Channel)  underground 
{ibid,  per  Lord  Chelmsford  p.  374) ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  respect 
to  water  which  merely  percolates  through  the  strata  in  no  known 
channels.  A  landowner  has  the  right  to  divert  or  appropriate  such  water 
within  his  own  land,  so  as  to  deprive  his  neighbour  of  it ;  and  this  is  so,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  motive  of  the  landowner  (Bradford  (Mayor  of)  v.  PicMes, 
[1895]  App.  Cas.  587;  Chesemore  v.  Bichards,  supra).  But  although  a 
landowner  has  an  unlimited  right  to  appropriate  subterranean  water 
percolating  through  the  strata  in  no  defined  channel,  yet  the  law  will 
not  permit  him  to  contaminate  the  water  he  may  not  use,  and  which 
therefore  flows  on  to  and  under  adjoining  land  (Ballard  v.  Tomlinson, 
1885,  29  Ch.  D.  115);  nor,  it  seems,  will  he  be  permitted  to  abstract  it 
if  in  so  doing  he  abstracts  or  diverts  water  flowing  in  a  defined 
channel  (Grand  Junction  Canal  Co.  v.  Shugar,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  483). 
See  EivBES  Pollution  ;  Wateecoukse  ;  Waterway. 


Subtraction  — A  species  of  injury  affecting  a  man's  real 
property,  committed  by  withholding  the  performance  of  any  suit,  duty, 
custom,  or  other  service  (3  Steph.  Com.  443). 


Succession. — See    Distribution,  Statutes    of;    Inheritance; 
Eeal  Property,  Descent  of.     See,  further.  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 


Succession  Duties.— See  Death  Duties. 

Successively.— See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 
Successors. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 

Such. — "  Such  as  shall  survive"  in  a  devise  to  a  class  construed  as 
meaning  "the  others,  or  others  of  them"  (In  re  Tharp's  Estate,  1863, 
33  L.  J.  Ch.  59). 

"  Such  bill "  in  sec.  38  of  the  Solicitors  Act,  1843  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73),  means 
a  bill  as  between  solicitor  and  chent ;  it  refers  back  to  the  bill  of  costs 
referred  to  in  the  prior  section. 

"  Such  Order"  in  sec.  15  of  the  Judgments  Act,  1838  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  10), 
means  the  order  nisi,  and  not  the  order  absolute  (Jeffryes  v.  Beynolds,  52 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  55).  (See  cases  on  the  word  in  various  other  collocations 
collected  in  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.) 

Sue  and  Labour  Clause.— See  Marine  Insurance,  vol.  viii. 
p.  202. 

Suez  Canal.— See  Canals,  Interoceanic;  War. 
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Sufferance,  Estate  at. — "  A  Tenant  at  Sufferance  is  he  that 
at  first  came  in  by  lawful  demise,  and  after  his  estate  is  ended  continueth  in 
possession  and  wrongfully  holdeth  over "  (Co.  Litt.  576).  In  such  a  case 
the  possession  lawful  in  its  inception  is  continued  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
lawful,  as,  e.g.,  where  a  tenant  pur  autre  vie  continues  in  possession  after  the 
death  of  the  cestui-que  vie  without  the  consent  of  the  party  next  entitled, 
or  where  any  tenant  continues  in  possession  without  his  landlord's  consent 
after  his  term  has  expired.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  original  entry  was 
lawful  prevents  the  rightful  owner  from  treating  the  tenant  as  a  trespasser 
until  actual  entry  has  been  made  by  him  on  the  land.  But  this  does  not 
apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  party  entitled  is  the  Crown,  for  "  no  man  can 
be  tenant  at  sufferance  against  the  king  to  whom  no  laches  or  neglect  in 
not  entering  and  ousting  the  tenant  is  imputed  by  law  " ;  but  his  tenant  so 
holding  over  is  considered  an  absolute  intruder  against  the  king  (Co.  Litt. 
loc.  cit. ;  2  Black.  150). 

At  common  law  the  landlord's  remedy,  if  he  be  a  subject,  is  therefore 
by  entry  or  action  to  recover  the  land,  and  to  make  the  tenant  account  for 
the  profits  of  the  land.  Two  statutes  of  George  ii.  have,  however,  given  the 
landlord  greater  power  and  increased  the  liability  of  a  tenant  wrongfully 
holding  over.    See  Double  Eent  and  Double  Value. 

The  consent  by  the  reversioner  necessary  to  prevent  the  tenant  at 
sufferance  from  being  such  may  be  implied  as  well  as  express.  And  such 
A  consent  is  invariably  implied  by  the  acceptance  of  rent  from  the  tenant 
after  his  term  has  expired,  and  the  tenancy  will  become  a  yearly  tenancy. 
See  Estates  ;  Landloed  and  Tenant. 


Sufferance  Wharf  .—See  Wharf. 


Sufficient. — Cause. — Bysec.  7,subsec.3  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,1883, 
the  Court  may  dismiss  a  bankruptcy  petition  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
proof  of  the  petitioner's  debt,  or  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  of  the  service 
i)f  the  petition,  or  is  satisfied  by  the  debtor  that  he  is  able  to  pay  his  debts, 
"  or  that  for  other  sufficient  cause  no  order  ought  to  be  made."  The  fact 
that  the  debtor  has,  before  presentation  of  the  petition,  entered  into  an 
advantageous  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  is  not  a  "  sufficient  cause  "  for 
dismissing  the  petition  (Ex  parte  Dixon,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  118;  Ux  parte 
Oram,  1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  399) ;  nor  is  the  fact  that  the  debtor  may  be 
■entitled  to  money  as  the  result  of  an  action  (In  re  Whitley,  1891, 8  Mor.  Bky. 
149) ;  nor  that  the  debtor's  principal  asset  will  be  destroyed  if  a  receiving 
order  is  made,  unless  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the 
asset  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  asset  (In  re  Birkin,  1896,  3  Manson, 
291);  nor  that  the  costs  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  will  swallow  up  all 
the  assets  (In  re  Juhh,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  641);  but  where  the  Court  is  clearly 
convinced  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that  there  cannot  be  a,ny 
assets,  or  a  prospect  of  any  coming  into  existence,  and  that  if  a  receiving 
order  is  made  the  only  effect  will  be  a  mere  waste  of  money  in  costs,  the 
Court  has  a  discretion,  and  will  be  justified  in  exercising  that  discretion  by 
refusing  to  make  a  receiving  order  (per  Lord  Esher,  M.  E.,  in  In  re  Betts, 
[1897]  1  Q.  B.  50 ;  In  re  Somers,  1897,  4  Manson,  227). 

"  Sufficient  cause  "  for  non-payment  of  the  rate  within  sec.  256  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875  (see  Sheffield  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Sheffield  Corporation, 
1885,  55  L.  J.  M.  C.  40). 

VOL.  xir.  2 
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Evidence.— IhQ  probate  of  a  will  is,  by  sec.  64  of  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  in 
the  cases  there  specified,  made  "  sufficient "  evidence  of  such  will,  and  of 
its  validity  and  contents,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  not  have  been  proved 
in  solemn  form,  unless  the  party  to  whom  notice  has  been  given  that  such 
probate  is  to  be  used  in  order  to  establish  a  devise  or  other  testamentary  dis- 
position for  affecting  realty  gives  a  eounternotice  that  he  disputes  the  validity 
of  such  devise  or  other  testamentary  disposition.  This  merely  means  that 
if  a  eounternotice  is  not  given,  the  probate,  without  more,  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  a  devise  of  realty,  not  that  the  other  party  will 
be  precluded  from  showing  by  evidence  that  the  will  is  invalid  or  that  the 
testator  was  not  competent  (Barraclough  v.  Oreenhough,  1867,  L.  E.  2 
Q.  B.  612;  and  see  Analysis). 

Pasture. — In  Bdbertson  v.  Hartopp,  1889,  43  Ch.  D.  484,  it  was  held  that 
the  question  whether  sufficient  pasture  is  left  for  the  commoners  by  a  lord 
when  making  an  inclosure,  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  animals  which  the  commoners  are  entitled  to  turn  out,  not 
according  to  the  average  number  which  have  in  fact  been  turned  out  by 
them.    See  Common  ;  Inclosuke  Acts. 

Privy. — Sec.  25  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  requires  a  house 
newly  erected  or  rebuilt  to  be  provided  with  a  "  sufficient  watercloset, 
earthcloset,  or  privy,"  does  not  necessitate  the  provision  of  such  a  convenience 
for  each  new  or  rebuilt  house  exclusively ;  the  section  is  comphed  with  if  it 
■  is  found  that  one  convenience  is  "  sufficient "  for  two  houses  (Glutton  Union  v. 
Pointing,  1879,  4  Q.  B.  D.  340). 

Reason. — "  Sufficient  reason,"  within  sec.  4  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889 
(see  Arbitration,  vol.  i.  p.  301). 

Water. — A  clause  in  a  charter-party  providing  that  the  ship  is  "to 
discharge  in  a  dock  as  ordered  on  arriving,  if  sufficient  water,  or  so  near 
thereto  as  she  may  safely  get  always  afloat,"  only  binds  the  ship  to  dis- 
charge in  the  dock  named,  if  there  is  sufficient  water  there  at  the  time  when 
the  order  is  given  {Allen  v.  Coltart,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  782). 


SufTragfan. — See  Bishop  (vol.  ii.;  sjaipost  in  Addenda). 


Suicide. — l.  At  common  law  a  person  who  kills  himself  deliberately 
is  felo  de  se,  and  on  a  verdict  by  a  coroner's  jury  to  that  effect  his  goods  and 
chattels,  but  not  his  lands,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  (3  Co.  Inst.  54),  and 
the  corpse  was,  under  the  coroner's  warrant,  buried  at  midnight  in  a  high- 
way (usually  at  cross  roads),  with  a  stake  through  it  and  without  Christian 
rites.  The  forfeitures  were  abolished  in  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  1), 
and  the  mode  of  burial  altered  in  1823  (4  Geo.  iv.  c.  52),  and  again  in  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  19).  The  corpse  may  now  under  the  coroner's  warrant 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  or  burial-ground  of  the  parish  or  place  in  which 
the  deceased  would,  but  for  the  verdict,  be  lawfully  buried  by  the  laws  * 
or  custom  of  England.  The  interment  is  effected  in  accordance  with  the 
Burial  Act,  1880  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  41 ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  3) ;  and  while 
the  ordinary  Anglican  burial  service  may  not  be  used  (see  Kubrics  and  45  & 
46  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  4),  a  special  service,  it  would  seem,  may  be  employed  (43 
&  44  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  13 ;  see  Jervis  on  Coroners,  6th  ed.,  1898,  p.  142). 

2.  These  changes  in  the  law  merely  affect  the  rights  of  heirs  and  next- 
of-kin  and  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  and  do  not  change  the  law  as  to  felo 
de  se  considered  as  a  crime. 
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As  such  it  is  thus  defined :  "  It  is  a  felony  for  a  man  to  kill  himself 
under  circumstances  which  would  constitute  murder  if  he  had  killed 
another  person,  even  where  in  endeavouring  to  kill  another  he  kills  himself 
(Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  i.  ch.  9,  s.  4 ;  Steph.  Dig.  Cr.  law,  5th  ed.,  p.  190). 

Any  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels,  or  procures  another  thus  to  kill 
himself  is  triable  as  a  principal  for  murder  under  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1 ; 
and  the  same  is  true  where  two  agree  to  commit  suicide  together  and  one 
succeeds.  The  old  difficulty  supposed  to  exist  as  to  trying  accessories 
before  the  principal  was  convicted  was  by  that  Act  removed  (E.  v.  Dyson, 
1823,  Euss.  &  Ey.  523 ;  B.  v.  Jessop,  1887,  16  Cox  C.  C.  204). 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  not  punishable  as  an 
attempt  to  commit  murder  within  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  15,  but  is  an 
indictable  misdemeanour  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  {B.  v.  Burgess,  1862,  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  55 ;  as  to  the  Indian 
Code  on  this  subject,  see  Mayne,  Ind.  Cr.  Law,  1896,  p.  625). 

On  proof  that  the  person  said  to  have  committed /e/o  de  se,ox  abetted  or 
attempted  its  commission,  was  in  a  state  of  permanent  or  temporary  insanity, 
■  the  coroner's  inquest  may  return  a  verdict  of  suicide  whilst  of  unsound 
mind,  and  the  petty  jury  a  verdict  of  guilty  but  insane,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  deceased,  ousts  the  application  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  survivor,  renders  him  liable  to  detention  as  a  criminal  lunatic.  Coroners' 
juries  usually  treat  self-destruction  as  per  se  evidence  of  insanity,  unless  the 
deceased  has  first  killed  other  people.  And  when  abetting  or  the  attempt 
is  tried  the  plea  of  insanity  is  attended  by  more  serious  consequences  than 
a  simple  conviction. 

In  civil  proceedings  the  question  whether  a  death  is  due  to  suicide,  and 
by  a  sane  or  insane  person,  arises  frequently  on  policies  of  life  insurance. 
Such  contracts  are  held  in  deference  to  the  policy  of  the  law  to  exclude  the 
risk  of  felo  de  se  {Amicable  Life  Co.  v.  Bolland,  1830,  2  Dow  &  C.  1);  but 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  do  include  the  risk  of  self-destruction  during 
insanity  {Horn  v.  Anglo-Australian  Insurance  Co.,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  511). 
The  decisions  on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Porter  on  Insurance,  3rd  ed., 
1898,  pp.  139-146,  and  Wood  Eenton  on  Lunacy,  1897,  66. 


Sui  juris  (Of  his  own  right). — A  person  who  can  validly  contract 
and  bind  himself  by  legal  obligation,  uncontrolled  by  any  other  person,  is 
said  to  be  sui  juris;  in  other  words,  a  person  not  subject  to  any  incapacity, 
such  as  non-age,  or  insanity. 


Suit. — "Suit"  is  a  term  of  wider  signification  than  action;  it  may 
include  proceedings  on  a  petition  {In  re  Wallis'  Trusts,  1888,  23  L.  E. 
Ir.  7). 


Suit  of  Court. — Suit  of  Court  is  the  attendance  due,  as  an 
■incident  of  tenure,  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord.  It  is  one  of  the  services  of 
the  freehold  tenants,  as  well  as  the  copyhold  and  customary  tenants  of  the 
manor,  and  consists  in  attending  the  Court  when  held.  The  attendance 
may  be  commuted  by  money  payment ;  and,  in  the  case  of  freehold  tenants, 
suit  may  be  done  by  attorney  as  well  as  personally.  A  copyholder,  how- 
ever, may  not  do  suit  by  attorney,  for  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Hen.  iii. 
c.  10)  conferred  this  right  on  freeholders  only.    Joint-tenants  or  coparceners 
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reckon  as  one  tenant,  and  one  of  such  joint-tenants  only  need  do  suit.  As 
regards  lands  held  by  a  married  woman,  the  husband  is  the  proper  person 
to  do  a  suit  of  Court,  except  in  the  case  of  women  married  after  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  or  whose  title  to  copyholds  accrues 
thereafter,  who,  it  would  seem,  may  themselves  do  suit  of  Court  if  required 
(see  Elton,  Copyholds,  2nd  ed.,  p.  198). 

The  tenant  must  attend,  or  make  a  sufficient  excuse  (called  "  making 
essoign")  for  his  absence,  e.g.  illness  or  the  like,  and  in  default  of  this  he 
may  be  fined  for  not  attending ;  the  fine  is  called  an  amercement,  and  is 
recovered  by  action  only,  and  not,  except  under  special  custom,  by  distress. 
The  lord  is,  however,  entitled  to  distrain  on  the  cattle  or  other  goods  of 
the  tenant  as  a  remedy  against  neglect  to  do  suit.  But  there  is  no  power 
of  sale  incident  to  the  distress,  it  being  but  a  pledge  for  the  performance 
of  the  services  due.  On  the  other,  the  distress  is  unlimited,  and  is  called 
for  that  reason  distress  infinite.     See  Copyhold. 


Suit — Silver — A  small  rent  which  was  paid  by  the  freeholders  in 
certain  manors  to  be  excused  attendance  at  their  lord's  Court. 


Sum . — Adjudged. — The  expression  "  sum  adjudged,"  as  used  in  sec.  25 
of  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1849  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92),  "  more  properly 
relates  to  the  sum  which  the  party  is  to  pay  by  way  of  penalty  or  com- 
pensation, than  to  tiosts  "  (per  Crompton,  J.,  in  B.  v.  Warwickshire  Justices, 
1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  841). 

Certain. — The  sum  payable  by  a  bill  or  note  is  a  "  sum  certain  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  although  it  is  required  to 
be  paid — (a)  with  interest ;  (h)  by  stated  instalments ;  (c)  by  stated  instal- 
ments, with  a  provision  that  upon  default  in  payment  of  any  instalment 
the  whole  shall  become  due ;  (d)  according  to  an  indicated  rate  of  exchange, 
or  according  to  a  rate  of  exchange  to  be  ascertained  as  directed  by  the  bill 
or  note  (ss.  9,  89). 

Claimed. — The  "sum  claimed"  in  sec.  460  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854 — "amount  claimed  "  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  s.  547 — refers  to  the  claim  made  antecedently  to  any 
proceedings  {The  William  and  John,  1863,  32  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  Ad.  102). 

Periodically  Payable. — Where  an  instrument  which  is  a  security  for 
sums  of  money  contemplates  a  weekly  payment  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment  is  the  "  sum  periodically  payable  "  under 
the  head  "bond,  covenant,  or  instrument"  in  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  1891  {Clifford  v.  Inland  Bevenue  Commissioners,  1896,  65 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  582). 

Becovered. — "  Sum  .  .  .  sought  to  be  recovered  "  read  as  meaning  "  debt 
sought  to  be  recovered"  {Joiile  v.  Taylor,  1851,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  31). 

Sumage  {Sumagium) — This  word  denoted  a  horse-load,  and  is  so 
used  in  sec.  14  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  It  also  denoted  the  toll  paid 
for  carriage  on  horseback. 

Summary  Conviction  is  a  determination  of  a  Court  of 
Summary   Jurisdiction  {q.v.),  adjudging  that  the  person  therein  named 
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has  committed  an  offence  punishable  summarily  under  a  statute  or  under 
a  by-law  or  regulation  lawfully  made  under  statutory  authority. 

It  differs  from  an  order,  which  is  made  by  such  a  Court  on  a  complaint, 
and  not  in  a  Criminal  Cause  or  Matter. 

The  forms  to  be  used  are  scheduled  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Eules,  1886  (and  see  Oke,  Magisterial  Formulist,  and  Paley  on  Summary 
ConvictioTis).  It  has  not  since  1848  been  necessary  to  set  out  the  evidence 
on  the  face  of  the  conviction,  but  it  is  desirable,  if  not  essential, 
to  state  with  particularity  the  essential  facts  constituting  the  offence 
(B.  V.  MKenzie,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  519).  See  Conviction  ;  Summary  Juris- 
diction. 

The  conviction  is  recorded  by  being  drawn  in  the  prescribed  form  on 
paper  or  (if  required  for  return  to  a  certiorari)  on  parchment.  It  states 
the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  Act  creating  it,  the  adjudication,  including 
the  penalty  and  the  costs,  if  any,  and  the  date,  and  must  be  authenticated 
by  the  signature  and  seal  of  as  many  of  the  justices  present  as  are 
necessary  to  form  a  Court  to  deal  with  the  offence  (60  J.  P.  498),  and  it 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  ss.  14, 
18 ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  39  (1)). 

The  conviction,  if  defective  in  form,  may  be  amended  on  appeal 
or  certiorari,  if  the  evidence  taken  justified  a  conviction  in  proper  form 
(12  &  13  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  7;  see  Archbold,  Quarter  Sessions,  5th  ed., 
312). 

Unless  reversed  or  set  aside  on  Appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  or  on  case 
stated  to  the  High  Court,  or  by  Certiorari,  it  is  binding  and  conclusive  on 
the  parties  to  it,  and  cannot  be  disregarded  as  ultra  vires,  except  possibly 
where  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  obviously  and  clearly  illegal;  nor  can  the 
justice  be  sued  for  illegality  until  the  conviction  is  quashed  or  reversed 
on  appeal  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  2) ;  and  justices  who  grant  distress 
warrants  on  illegal  convictions  by  other  justices  are  not  liable  to  action  by 
reason  of  defects  on  the  conviction  (s.,3). 

Summary  convictions  are  proved — (1)  by  a  register  kept  by  the  justices' 
clerk,  or  an  extract  thereof,  which  isprimd  facie  evidence  of  the  matter  before 
justices  acting  for  the  district  for  which  the  convicting  justices  acted 
<42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  22) ;  (2)  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  conviction,  with 
evidence  to  identify  the  person  convicted  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  18) ; 
(3)  by  production  of  the  original  from  the  proper  custody. 

The  first  method  is  not  permitted  in  proving  a  previous  conviction 
where  it  affects  the  sentence  on  a  subsequent  conviction  (42  &  43  Vict. 
e.  49,  s.  22  (2) ;  and  see  Previous  Conviction). 
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I.  Geneeal  Observations. 

Statistics. — Before  dealing  with  the  origin  and  effect  of  procedure  under 
Order  14  it  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  extent  to  which  that  summary, 
process  is  resorted  to  by  litigants.  In  1895  the  number  of  summonses 
issued  for  judgment  under  Order  14  was  13,352.  Of  these,  final  judgment 
was  given  in  7739  actions,  leave  to  defend  in  2729,  and  the  remaining 
2884  were  not  accounted  for.  As  to  the  last  item  the  presumption  is  that 
the  mere  issue  of  the  summons  brought  the  defendant  to  payment  or 
arrangement.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  this  process  was  effectively 
used  to  secure  summary  recovery  of  the  debt  sued  for  in  no  less  than 
10,623  actions  in  the  High  Court.  These  figures  are  taten  from  the  Civil 
Judicial  Statistics  for  the  year  1897. 

History  of  Order  14. — As  previously  pointed  out  under  Special  In- 
DOESEMENT  {q.v.),  the  history  of  summary  procedure  under  Order  14  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  special  indorsement  of  the  writ  under, 
sec.  25  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76),  and 
later,  under  Order  3,  r.  6,  of  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,,  1883.  The 
special  indorsement  of  the  writ  was  introduced  in  order  to  separate  simple 
money  claims  from  others  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  and  to  enable 
plaintiffs  suing  for  such  claims  to  obtain  judgment  in  default  of  appearance 
by  an  automatic  process  without  resort  to  the  judicial  machinery  of  the 
Court.  If  a  defendant  failed  to  appear  within  the  time  limited  the 
plaintiff  was  enabled  on  proof  of  due  service  and  of  non-appearance  to  take 
final  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed.  The  Court,  however,  retained  the 
power  to  set  aside  a  judgment  so  obtained  on  the  application  of  the 
defendant,  "supported  by  satisfactory  affidavits  accounting  for  the  non- 
appearance, and  disclosing  a  defence  upon  the  merits."  In  1855  this 
summary  procedure  was  carried  a  step  further  by  the  Summary  Procedure 
on  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  67).  The  preamble  to 
that  Act  says :  "  Whereas  lond  fide  holders  of  dishonoured  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  are  often  unjustly  delayed  and  put  to  unnecessary 
expense  in  recovering  the  amount  thereof  by  reason  of  frivolous  or  fictitious, 
defences  to  actions  thereon,  and  it  is  expedient  that  greater  facilities  than 
now  exist  should  be  given  for  the  recovery  of  money  due  on  such  bills  and 
notes,"  etc.  The  procedure  established  by  that  Act  was  similar  to  that 
now  existing  under  Order  14.  The  writ  of  summons  had  to  be  indorsed  in 
a  special  form  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  gave  the  defendant  twelve  days 
after  service  within  which  to  obtain  leave  of  a  judge  to  enter  appearance 
and  defend  the  action,  and  to  enter  such  appearance.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  leave  the  defendant  had  to  issue  a  summons,  and  either  to  bring  the 
money  into  Court  or  establish  a  legal  or  equitable  ground  of  defence.  If 
the  judge  refused  leave  to  appear  and  defend  the  plaintiff  was  at  liberty  to 
enter  final  judgment  in  default  of  appearance. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Judicature  Commission,  the  principle  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  s.  25,  and  the 
Summary  Procedure   on  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1855,  was   retained  in 
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Order  3,  r.  6,  and  Order  14  of  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1875.  In 
the  case  of  Order  14,  however,  the  practice  prescribed  was  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  older  procedure.  Instead  of  the  onus  of  proof  being  placed 
on  the  defendant  only  to  show  that  he  had  a  good  defence,  the  necessity- 
was  imposed  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  there  was  no  defence  to  the 
action,  and  the  defendant  was  at  the  same  time  given  the  opportunity  of 
setting  up  a  defence  on  the  merits,  or  offering  to  bring  the  money  into 
Court,  or  satisfying  the  judge  that  there  was  an  issue  of  fact  or  question  of 
law  to  be  determined.  Order  14  has  received  several  improvements  since 
1875,  the  existing  Order  having  been  made  as  recently  as  1893,  but  these 
improvements  have  been  mostly  confined  to  matters  of  detail,  and  the 
Order  of  1875  has  not  been  departed  from  in  principle. 

II.  Scope  and  Limitation  of  the  Peoceduee. 

Generally. — Procedure  under  Order  14  is  summary  in  its  nature.  When 
it  is  applied  it  shuts  a  defendant  out  from  defending  the  action,  and  gives 
immediate  final  judgment  to  the  plaintiff.  It  is  therefore  stringent  as 
well  as  summary,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  Court  has  from  the  first 
imposed  upon  itself  extreme  caution  in  applying  it,  as  a  safeguard  against 
injustice  to  a  defendant.  The  primary  object  of  the  Order  was  to  prevent 
a  plaintiff  who  had  an  undoubted  right  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  from 
being  delayed  and  put  to  unnecessary  expense  by  a  defendant  who  had  no 
defence,  but  who  resorted  to  technical  methods  of  resistance  to  keep  the 
plaintiff  out  of  his  rights.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  a  defendant  ought  not 
to  be  shut  out  from  defending  unless  it  is  very  clear  indeed  that  he  has  no 
case  in  the  action  under  discussion  "  (per  Esher,  M.  E.,  Sheppards  &  Co.  v. 
Wilkinson,  1889,  6  T.  L.  E.  13).  And  this  principle  has  been  carried  a 
step  further.  Where  a  defendant  has  clearly  no  defence  to  the  action,  but 
has  a  lond  fide  counterclaim  against  the  plaintiff,  he  is  not  to  be  shut 
out  from  proving  his  counterclaim  against  the  plaintiff  (S.  C).  Two 
things,  therefore,  are  absolutely  essential  before  a  plaintiff  can  obtain 
summary  judgment  under  Order  14.  First,  the  claim  in  the  action  must  be 
strictly  within  Order  3,  r.  6  (see  Special  Indoesement).  Secondly,  the 
plaintiff  must  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  no  defence,  and  the  judge  or 
Master  must  be  satisfied  on  hearing  the  defendant  that  he  has  no  real 
defence.  The  absence  of  the  defendant  on  the  return  of  the  summons  is 
taken  as  an  admission  that  he  cannot  resist  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff. 

Time  for  making  Application. — The  primary  intention  of  Order  14  was 
obviously  to  enable  the  plaintiff,  to  apply  for  summary  judgment  after 
appearance  and  before  the  time  for  defence  (viz.  ten  days  from  the  time 
limited  for  appearance)  had  expired.  It  was  held,  however,  in  M'Lardy  v. 
Slateum,  1890,  24  Q.  B.  D.  504,  that  an  application  after  defence  delivered 
was  allowable  if  the  plaintiff  could  show  that  the  delay  was  justifiable 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Since  that  decision  was  given 
a  new  element  has  been  introduced,  which  practically  compels  a  plaintiff 
who  desires  to  apply  for  summary  judgment  to  do  so  promptly  after 
appearance  has  been  entered.  The  effect  of  Order  30,  rr.  1  and  8  (see 
DiEECTiONS,  Summons  foe),  is  to  allow  a  plaintiff  suing  by  specially  indorsed 
writ  a  period  of  fourteen  days  from  the  entry  of  the  defendant's  appearance 
to  determine  whether  he  shall  proceed  under  Order  14  or  issue  a  summons 
for  directions  under  Order  30.  If  he  does  not  within  that  time  either  sign 
judgment  in  default  of  defence  under  Order  27,  r.  2,  or  issue  a  summons 
under  Order  14,  or  a  summons  for  directions  under  Order  30,  the  defendant 
may  apply  to  dismiss  the  action   under  Order  30,  r.   8.     The  plaintiff, 
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therefore,  in  such  a  case  is  bound,  if  he  intends  to  proceed  under  Order  14, 
to  issue  his  summons  for  judgment  promptly  after  the  defendant  has 
appeared. 

III.  Plaintiff's  Eight  to  Judgment. 

Affidavit  in  support. — Forms  of  affidavit  in  support  of  an  application 
under  Order  14  are  given  in  Chitty's  Forms,  pp.  112,  113.  The  plaintiff  or 
some  other  person  who  can  swear  positively  to  the  facts  must  make  the 
affidavit  proving  the  claim,  and  stating  that  the  deponent  verily  believes 
there  is  no  defence.  A  copy  of  this  affidavit  and  of  any  exhibit  referred  to 
must  be  served  on  the  defendant  with  the  summons  (Order  14,  r.  2). 
"Where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  plaintiff's  right  to  judgment  he  is 
entitled  to  his  order.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  cases 
establishing  or  limiting  the  plaintiff's  right  to  judgment  under  Order  14, 
together  with  those  determining  the  rights  of  the  defendant  to  defend 
(see  next  note). 

IV.  Defendant's  Eight  to  Defend. 

How  established. — Order  14,  r.  3,  states  the  three  methods  by  which  the 
defendant  may  establish  his  right  to  defend. 

This  rule  is  as  follows: — {a)  The  defendant  may  show  cause  against 
such  application  by  affidavit,  or  (except  in  actions  for  recovery  of  land) 
by  offering  to  bring  into  Court  the  sum  indorsed  on  the  writ,  or  the  judge 
may  allow  the  defendant  to  be  examined  upon  oath. 

(6)  The  affidavit  shall  state  whether  the  defence  alleged  goes  to  the 
whole,  or  part  only,  and  (if  so)  to  what  part,  of  the  plaintiffs  claim. 

(c)  The  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  order  the  defendant,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  any  officer  thereof,  to  attend  and  be  examined  upon  oath, 
or  to  produce  any  leases,  deeds,  books,  or  documents,  or  copies  of,  or 
extracts  therefrom. 

"By  Affidavit." — These  words  must  be  read  with  the  corresponding 
clause  of  Order  14,  r.  1,  which  provides  that  the  defendant  may  show  cause 
"  by  affidavit  or  otherwise."  The  defendant  must  make  an  affidavit  if  he 
desires  to  make  out  a  case  for  defence.  If  he  is  a  person  who  can  make  an 
affidavit  his  personal  affidavit  will  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  if  the 
defendant  is  a  corporation  the  affidavit  may  be  made  by  some  person  properly 
qualified  to  swear  to  the  facts  (see  Shelford  v.  Louth,  and  East  Coast  Bwy. 
Go.,  1879,  4  Ex.  D.  317).  The  words  "or  otherwise"  do  not  relieve  the 
defendant  from  the  necessity  of  making  an  affidavit.  If  he  seeks  to  rely 
on  documents  he  must  still  bring  them  properly  before  the  Court  by 
affidavit  in  support  (United  Founders'  Trust  v.  FitzGeorqe,  1891,  7  T.  L.  K. 
620). 

Offering  to  bring  Money  into  Court.— The  words  of  the  above  rule  appear 
at  first  sight  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  defend  if  he  pay  the  amount 
claimed  into  Court.  But  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  rule.  The  ♦ 
words  do  not  mean  that  upon  an  offer  of  that  kind  the  judge  is  bound  to 
refuse  the  plaintiff's  application.  The  offer  is  not  decisive  in  the  defendant's 
favour.  He  is  bound  to  show  that  he  has  some  reasonable  ground  of 
defence  to  the  action,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
judgment  {Crump  v.  Cavendish,  1880,  5  Ex.  D.  211). 

General  extent  of  Proof  required  from  Defendant. — A  mere  denial  of  the 
plaintiff's  claim  is  insufficient  to  entitle  a  defendant  to  leave  to  defend.  He 
must  show  the  ground  of  his  defence  on  the  merits.  "  I  think  that  when 
affidavits  are  brought  forward  to  raise  that  defence  they  must,  if  I  may  use 
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the  expression,  condescend  upon  particulars.  It  is  not  enough  to  swear 
'  I  say  I  owe  the  man  nothing.'  You  must  satisfy  the  judge  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  saying  so.  So  again,  if  you  swear  that  there  was 
fraud,  that  will  not  do.  It  is  difficult  to  define  it,  but  you  must  give  such 
an  extent  of  definite  facts  pointing  to  the  fraud  as  to  satisfy  the  judge  that 
those  are  facts  which  make  it  reasonable  that  you  should  be  allowed  to 
raise  that  defence.  And  in  like  manner  as  to  illegality,  and  every  other 
defence  that  might  be  mentioned "  (per  Lord  Blackburn,  Wallingford  v. 
Mutual  Society,  1880,  5  App.  Gas.  at  p.  704). 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  defendant  should  show  a  complete 
defence  to  the  action.  "  If  there  is  a  fair  probability  of  a  defence,  a  defence 
ought  to  be  allowed,  without  imposing  the  condition  of  payment  of  money 
into  Court"  {Ward  v.  Plumbley,  1890,  6  T.  L.  E.  198);  and  although  mere 
inability  to  pay  is  not  in  itself  any  defence,  or  even  ground  for  stay  of 
execution  (Besart  v.  TowTisend,  1887,  22  L.  E.  Ir.  389),  yet  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  has  no  means  is  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  defend  if  he 
can  show  a  primd  facie  case  for  defence  ( Ward  v.  Plumbley,  supra).  "  By 
the  very  words  of  the  order  the  plaintiff  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  sign 
judgment  merely  because  the  defendant's  affidavit  does  not  show  a  com- 
plete defence"  (per  Brett,  L.J.,  Pay  v.  Barker,  1879,  4  Ex.  D.  p.  283;  and 
see  Harrison  v.  Bottenheim,  1878,  26  W.  E.  362 ;  Thompson  v.  Marshall, 
1880,  28  W.  E.  220).  Where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  solidity  of  the 
defendant's  defence  there  is  discretion,  on  giving  leave  to  defend,  to  impose 
terms  (Shurmur  v.  Young,  1889,  33  Sol.  J.  155). 

Defence  as  to  part  of  Claim. — By  Order  14,  r.  4,  it  is  enacted  that  if  the 
defendant  sets  up  a  defence  to  part  only  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  plain tifl' 
shall  have  judgment  forthwith  for  such  part  of  the  claim  as  the  defence  does 
not  apply  to,  or  as  is  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  to  stay  of  execution,  or 
otherwise  as  the  judge  may  determine.  And  the  defendant  may  be 
allowed  to  defend  as  to  the  residue.  In  granting  the  defendant  leave  to 
defend  as  to  such  residue,  there  is  no  power  to  impose  a  condition 
that  the  defendant  first  pay  the  plaintiff  the  amount  admitted  to  be  due 
{Dennis  v.  Seymour,  1879,  4  Ex.  D.  80).  In  an  action  on  a  common  money 
bond  within  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  12,  the  plaintiff  suing  for  the  full  amount 
is  entitled  to  judgment  under  this  rule  for  the  amount  actually  due  {Ge7'ard 
v.  Clowes,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  11). 

Question  of  Law. — If  the  defendant  can  show  that  the  case  involves  a 
question  of  law  which  ought  to  be  tried  in  Court  he  is  entitled  to  uncon- 
ditional leave  to  defend.  Order  14  was  never  meant  to  be  applied  to  such 
a  case  {Electric  and  General  Contract  Corporation  v.  Thompson-Houston 
Electric  Co.,  1893,  10  T.  L.  E.  103).  But  where  the  point  of  law  sought  to 
be  raised  was  not  one  involving  any  doubt,  the  judgment  given  in  chambers 
for  the  plaintiff  was  upheld  {Nassau  Steam  Press  v.  Tyler,  1894,  70  L.  T.  376  ; 
Dane  v.  Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  54).  Thus  where 
the  plaintiff,  a  lady,  sued  for  the  balance  due  of  an  annuity  covenanted  to 
be  paid  her  for  life  by  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  set  up  the  defence 
that  the  annuity  was  given  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  plaintiff  to  lead  a 
chaste  life,  whereas  she  was  leading  an  unchaste  life,  it  was  held  that  there 
was  no  question  to  be  tried,  because  the  deed  contained  no  dum  casta  clause. 
Judgment  under  Order  14  upheld  {T.  v.  S.,  1894,  39  Sol.  J.  152). 

'  Question  of  Fact  to  he  tried. — If  the  defendant  can  show  that  there  is  a 
fair  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  document  on  which  the  plaintiff's 
claim  is  based  he  is  entitled  to  unconditional  leave  to  defend  {Bowes  v. 
Caustic  Soda,  etc.,  Syndicate,  1893,  9  T.  L.  E.  328).     Also,  if  he  can  raise  a 
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material  issue  as  to  the  real  relations  of  the  parties  {Lindsay  v.  Martin,- 
1889,  5  T.  L.  E.  322);  or  whether  the  plaintiff  has  fuliilled  his  part  of  the' 
contract  {Ford  v.  Harvey,  1893,  9  T.  L.  E.  328). 

In  the  case  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions  in  an  action  for  differences 
where  no  money  has  passed  between  the  parties,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
question  remains  undecided,  whether  the  Gaming  Act,  1892,  applies,  is 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  unconditional  leave  to  defend.  {Woodall  v. 
Cresswell,  1893,  9  T.  L.  E.  618).  In  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  where 
the  plaintiff  set  up  the  defence  that  he  had  not  received  any  consideration 
for  the  bill,  except  certain  bonds,  the  value  of  which  was  misrepresented  by 
the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  ought  to  have  unconditional 
leave  to  deiend  {Wing  v.  Thurlow,  1893,  10  T.  L.  E.  53,  151).  _  So  where  a 
lond  fide  case  of  fraud  is  set  up,  leave  to  defend  ought  to  be  given  and  the 
case  sent  for  trial.  Order  14  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  a  case 
{Millard  v.  Baddeley,  1884,  W.  N.  96). 

Counterclaim  by  Defendant. — The  rule  where  the  defendant  sets  up  a 
counterclaim  under  Order  14  is  as  follows  : — If  the  defendant  has  no  defence 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  but  has  a  counterclaim,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
judgment ;  but  it  must  be  given  with  a  stay  of  execution  on  it  until  the 
counterclaim  is  tried  {Sheppards  &  Co.  v.  Wilkinson,  1889,  6  T.  L.  E.  13 ; 
Slater  v.  Gathcart,  1891,  8  T.  L.  E.  92).  The  mere  fact  that  a  counterclaim 
is  pleaded  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  grant  a  defendant  leave  to  defend  even 
on  terms  of  paying  money  into  Court.  If  there  is  no  defence  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim  he  is  not  to  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  proving  it 
{Sheppards  &  Co.  v.  Wilkinson,  supra).  But  if  the  defence  and  counter- 
claim are  contingent  the  one  on  the  other,  and  the  defendant  admits  certain  ^ 
items  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  subject  to  the  counterclaim,  there  ought  to  be- 
unconditional  leave  to  defend  as  to  the  whole  {Court  v.  Sheen,  1891, 
7  T.  L.  E.  556 ;  Ford  v.  Harvey,  1893,  9  T.  L.  E.  328). 

Preliminary  Objection  by  Defendant. — Prior  to  1st  January  1894,  a 
defendant  sued  under  Order  14  could  upset  the  plaintiff's  case  entirely  if 
he  could  find  a  technical  flaw,  however  slight,  in  the  special  indorsement 
on  the  writ.  It  was  held  in  G-urney  v.  Small,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  584,  that 
the  opening  words  of  Order  14,  r.  1,  "  Where  the  defendant  appears  to  a 
writ  specially  indorsed  under  Order  3,  r.  6,  the  plaintiff  may,"  etc.,  must  be 
strictly  construed  as  limiting  the  operation  of  Order  14  to  cases  in  which 
the  writ  was  specially  indorsed  at  the  time  of  appearance.  And  further, 
that  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  preliminary  necessity  to  the  application  of 
Order  14,  there  was  no  power  in  the  Court  to  remedy  any  defect  in  the 
special  indorsement  by  amendment.  The  effect  of  this  decision  on  the 
working  of  Order  14  was  serious,  and  though  the  ruling  was  subsequently 
relaxed  by  Paxion  v.  Baird,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  139,  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
amendment  after  appearance,  and  before  the  summons  for  judgment  was 
issued,  the  working  of  the  Order  continued  to  be  seriously  impaired  until 
the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  November  1893,  came  into  operation.  * 
By  Order  14,  r.  1  (5)  of  these  rules,  power  was  expressly  given  to  the  Court 
to  amend  the  writ  by  striking  out  from  the  indorsement  any  claim  which 
could  not  properly  form  part  of  a  special  indorsement  (see  Special 
Indorsement)  without  prejudice  to  the  plaintiff's  right  to  proceed  under 
Order  14.  The  power  thus  given  was  still  limited  to  striking  out  any 
objectionable  item  in  the  claim.  But  in  1895  it  was  held  by  the  Divisional 
Court  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  amendment  of  a  defective  indorsement 
by  supplying  an  omission  was  also  permissible  {Boberts  v.  Plant,  [1895] 
1  Q.  B.  597).     This  power  to  amend,  however,  is  discretionary,  and  it  is  nob 
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the  practice  of  the  Court  to  apply  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
any  technical  defect  in  the  special  indorsement.  In  all  essential  and 
material  particulars  the  writ  must  be  specially  indorsed  (see  Special 
Indoksement)  in  order  to  ground  proceedings  for  summary  judgment  under 
Order  14. 

[For  cases  determining  points  of  detail  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
above  indicated,  see  notes  under  Order  14  in  The  Annual  Practice,  and  see 
also  Cavanagh's  Law  of  Summary  Judgment ;  Ohitty's  Arch.,  14th  ed.,  269.] 

V.  Powers  of  the  Judge  under  Order  14. 

To  Amend. — The  power  of  the  judge  to  amend  under  Order  14  is  dealt 
with  in  the  note  Preliminary  Objection  by  Defendant,  supra. 

To  give  Directions. — By  Order  14,  r.  8  (a),  the  judge  has  power,  in  giving 
leave  to  defend,  to  give  full  directions  with  respect  to  the  whole  future 
course  of  the  action  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  the  case 
under  a  summons  for  directions  under  Order  30  (see  Directions,  Summons 
for). 

To  order  Summary  Trial. — By  the  same  rule  the  judge  has  power  to 
order  the  action  to  be  forthwith  set  down  for  trial  without  pleadings. 
Where  such  a  direction  is  given  the  case  is  entered  in  a  special  list  for  trial 
of  actions  under  Order  14.  But  the  judge  cannot  in  any  way  limit  the 
scope  of  the  trial,  and  where  the  order  for  summary  trial  specified  a 
particular  defence  as  the  only  one  to  be  tried,  and  the  judge  at  the  trial 
refused  to  try  any  other,  the  case  was  remitted  to  be  retried  without  any 
such  restriction  (Zangton  v.  Roberts,  1894,  10  T.  L.  E.  492). 

To  remit  to  the  County  Court. — -The  judge  has  power  under  Order  14  to 
remit  the  action  to  the  County  Court  under  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888 
(51  &  52  Vict.  c.  43),  s.  65 ;  this  order  to  remit  may  be  given  conjointly 
with  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  part  of  the  claim,  or  with  conditional  or 
unconditional  leave  to  defend. 

Costs. — The  costs  of  and  incident  to  all  proceedings  under  Order  14  are 
in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  master,  who  may,  however,  refer  them  to 
the  judge  at  the  trial  (Order  14,  r.  9).  In  the  absence  of  such  a  reference 
the  judge  at  the  trial  has  no  power  over  the  costs  of  proceedings  in  chambers 
under  Order  14.  Thus  where  the  judge  in  chambers  ordered  an  action  to 
be  tried  as  a  short  cause,  and  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  in  chambers  to 
be  costs  in  the  cause,  it  was  held  that  the  judge  in  Court  had  no  power  to 
vary  the  chamber  order  as  to  costs  (Koosen  v.  Pose,  1897,  45  W.  E.  337). 

Costs  are  not  given  until  the  whole  claim  is  adjudicated  on.  Thus 
where  the  plaintiff  claims,  e.g.  £130,  and  summary  judgment  is  given  for 
the  plaintiff  for  £100  with  leave  to  defend  as  to  the  residue,  the  whole 
question  of  costs  remains  until  the  residue  is  dealt  with.  If  the  residue  is 
remitted  to  the  County  Court  the  question  of  costs  is  remitted  also,  and  the 
High  Court  has  no  power  to  deal  with  it  (Harris  v.  Judge,  [1892] 
2  Q.  B.  565). 

Appeals. — An  appeal  lies  in  every  case  from  the  Master  in  chambers  to 
the  judge  in  chambers  (Order  54,  r.  21) ;  also  from  the  district  registrar  to 
the  judge  in  chambers  (Order  35,  r.  9).  Time  for  appealing  from  a  Master 
— four  days  from  decision ;  from  district  registrar — six  days,  or  such  further 
time  as  may  be  allowed. 

"Where  the  judge  in  chambers  gives  unconditional  leave  to  defend,  or 
confirms  an  order  by  a  Master  giving  unconditional  leave  to  defend,  no 
appeal  lies  from  his  decision  (Judicature  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  16), 
s.  1  (3)). 
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Every  decision  of  the  judge  in  chambers  under  Order  14  is  a  matter  of 
practice  and  procedure,  and  therefore  appeal  lies  direct  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (ihid.  s.  1  (4)). 

If  the  order  of  the  judge  in  chambers  is  interlocutory  no  appeal  lies 
without  leave  of  the  judge  or  the  Court  of  Appeal  (ibid.  s.  1  (1),  (&)) ;  but  an 
order  refusing  unconditional  leave  to  defend  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  an 
interlocutory  order  within  the  last-mentioned  section  (ihid.  s.  1  (2)). 


Summary  Jurisdiction. — In  English  law  the  grant  of 
"  summary  jurisdiction,"  or  the  decision  of  matters  in  a  "  summary  manner," 
implies  some  substitution  of  a  short  and  quick  remedy  instead  of,  or  as  an 
alternative  to,  the  more  elaborate  process  of  the  common  law,  i.e.  the  pro- 
cedure by  indictment  or  action,  in  use  at  the  date  of  the  new  provision. 
The  ancient  pie-powder  (or  dusty-foot)  Courts  acted  in  this  summary 
manner,  but  all  modern  authority  to  deal  summarily  with  litigation  rests 
on  statute,  or  on  rules  made  under  statutory  authority,  such  as  those 
regulating  originating  summonses  in  the  High  Court. 

The  Legislature  has  been  specially  lavish  in  the  grant  of  summary 
jurisdiction  to  justices  of  the  peace,  as  the  most  widespread  and  accessible 
judicial  functionaries. 

Under  the  commission  of  the  peace  the  justices  have  no  judicial  authority 
out  of  sessions  (Kitchen  v.  Shaw,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  E.  729 ;  Cullen  v.  TrimUe, 
1872,  L.  E.  1  Q.  B.  716),  except  that  now  regulated  by  the  Indictable  Offences 
Act,  1848,  of  arresting  offenders  and  committing  them  for  trial  See  Peo- 
SECUTION.  By  a  long  series  of  Acts,  beginning  with  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
they  have  acquired  authority  to  deal  with  many  matters  out  of  sessions, 
some  of  an  administrative,  some  of  a  judicial  character. 

Their  purely  administrative  powers  have  for  the  most  part  been  trans- 
ferred to  urban  or  rural  District  Councils  and  County  Councils.  See 
Town  Government.  But  they  retain  authority  to  grant  licences  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicants,  and  in  certain  urban  districts  for  the  sanction  of  public 
music  and  dancing.     See  Public  Entertainments. 

Their  judicial  functions,  out  of  Quarter  Sessions,  are  usually  described  as 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices,  i.e.  authority  to  hear  and  determine 
informations  about  petty  offences,  or  complaints  about  civil  matters,  without 
referring  the  matters  for  decision  to  a  Court  of  Eecord.  After  sundry  prior 
attempts  in  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  50)  and  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  43, 
s.  7)  to  define  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  it  was  in  1889  (52  &  53  Vict. 
c.  63,  s.  13  (11))  defined  as  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  or  other 
magistrate,  by  whatever  name  called,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given  by,  or 
who  is  authorised  to  act  under,  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  when  in 
England  or  Wales,  and  whether  acting  under  the  S.  J.  Acts  or  any  other, 
or  under  any  other  Act  or  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  or  under  the 
common  law.  The  S.  J.  Acts  are  the  S.  J.  Act,  1848  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43),- 
the  S.  J.  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49),  and  any  Act,  past  or  future, 
amending  either  of  these  Acts  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  13  (7)). 

It  was  for  some  time  considered  that  the  wide  definition  of  the  Court 
covered  all,  or  almost  all,  the  sittings  of  justices  at  which  evidence  was  taken. 
But  this  view  was  declared  erroneous  in  In  re  Boulter,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  556, 
so  far  as  related  to  proceedings  for  the  grant,  or  renewal,  or  transfer  of  liquor 
licences.  This  decision  has  had  the  result  of  introducing  a  diversity  of  pro- 
cedure as  to  costs  and  on  appeals,  which  had  been  got  rid  of  by  the  reversed 
decisions,  and  of  causing  serious  doubts  as  to  the  mode  of  challenging  by 
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certiorari,  mandamus,  prohibition,  special  case,  or  otherwise  the  decisions  of 
licensiQg  justices  {R.  v.  Sharman,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  578 ;  R  v.  Bowman,  [1898] 
1  Q.  B.  663).  The  decision  also  throws  some  doubt  on  the  position  of 
justices  who  grant  distress  warrants  to  recover  rates,  who  were  at  one  time 
regarded  as  acting  ministerially,  but  since  1892  had  been  treated  as  being 
a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  (Fourth  City,  etc.,  Building  Society  v. 
Hast  Ham  Churchwardens,  etc.,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  661). 

Local  Limits. — Summary  jurisdiction  is  exercisable — 

(1)  In  respect  of  acts  done  within  the  district  for  which  the  justices  are  commissioned 
and  acting,  i.e.  the  county  or  borough,  and  not  merely  the  Petty  Sessional  Division, 
unless  the  statute  limits  jurisdiction  by  reference  to  it  (Johnson  v.  Uolam,  1875, 
L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  544). 

This  does  not  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  county  justices  in  a  boroagh  unless  it  has 
both  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (9  Geo.  I. 
c.  7,  s.  3  ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  154).  Detached  portions  of  counties  are  now  treated 
as  lying  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  included  for  parliamentary  elections,  and 
alterations  of  a  county  under  the  Local  Government  Acts  appear  to  apply  to  judicial 
proceedings.     This  question  is,  however,  still  (July  1898)  being  litigated. 

(2)  In  respect  of  acts  done  (a)  on  water  running  between  or  bounding  the  territories 
allotted  to  two  distinct  commissions  of  the  peace  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  46). 

(6)  On  or  within  500  yards  of  the  boundary  of  two  such  teiiitovies  (Midland  Ewy.  Co. 
V.  Freeman,  1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  629). 

(c)  On  a  carriage,  cart,  or  vehicle  passing  through  the  territory  allotted  to  the  com- 
mission (1879,  c.  49,  s.  46).  -   .  -• 

(3)  In  respect  of  indictable  offences  triable  summarily,  as  to  which  the  Court  could 
commit  for  trial  (1848,  c.  42,  s.  2  ;  1848,  c.  43,  s.  6  ;  1879,  c.  49,  s.  45). 

(4)  In  respect  of  aiding  and  abetting  anywhere  offences  committed  within  the 
territory  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  5). 

(5)  In  respect  of  offences  in  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  which  are  summarily 
punishable. 

The  justices  may  exercise  jurisdiction  for  a  county,  etc.,  for  which  they 
are  commissioned,  while  actually  present  or  resident  in  another  county  or 
borough  (1848,  c.  43,  ss.  6,  35  ;  1863,  c.  77). 

Summary  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  by  a  single  justice  in  the 
following  cases : — 

(1)  On  receiving  an  information  or  complaint,  and  issuing  summons  or  warrant 
thereon  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  1). 

(2)  When  sitting  in  open  Court,  either  at  a  petty  sessional  court-house  or  an 
occasional  court-house,  if  he  does  not  impose  by  his  conviction  or  order  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  exceeding  three  days,  nor  the  payment  of  a  sum  exceeding  20s.,  in  respect 
of  acts  or  offences  as  to  which  summary  jurisdiction  exists  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  or  prior  Acts  (see  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  20  (1)  (2)  (4)  (5)  (7)  (9)"; 
52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  13  (13)). 

(3)  In  particular  cases  where  the  power  is  specifically  given  by  statute  to  the  justices. 

(4)  To  adjourn  till  the  next  practicable  sitting  of  a  Pbttt  Sessional  Couht,  cases 
on  which  he  cannot  adjudicate,  or  does  not  think  it  proper  to  adjudicate,  alone 
(s.  20  (11)). 

In  all  other  cases  it  must  be  exercised  by  a  Petty  Sessional  Coue,t. 

The  jurisdiction,  as  already  stated,  falls  under  two  heads — 

(1)  Criminal,  i.e.  in  cases  which  have  been  discussed  under  the  head 
Criminal  Cause  or  Matter,  and  in  which  the  proceedings  are  begun  by 
information  and  conclude  with  a  conviction. 

They  fall,  roughly  speaking,  into  the  classification — • 

(i.)  Offences  originally  indictable  which  may  be  dealt  with  by  a  Petty  Sessional 
Court  without  committal  for  trial. 

(ii.)  Acts  amounting  to  public  nuisance  which  it  is  desired  to  deal  with  without  the 
delay  incident  to  indictment. 

(iii.)  Petty  misdemeanours  or  infractions  of  rules  of  police,  which,  under  the  French 
law,  are  styled  contraventions.  ' 
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(2)  Civil  or  quasi-civil,  in  which  the  proceedings  are  commenced  by 
complaint  and  conclude  with  an  order.  Bastardy  orders  are  excepted  for 
certain  purposes  from  this  mode  of  procedure  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  54),  but  are  not 
criminal  matters  (R  v.  Farmer,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  637). 

The  principal  matters  under  this  head  are  the  decision  of  disputes 
between  masters  and  servants  or  apprentices,  members  of  friendly  societies, 
and  the  making  of  orders  under  Acts  or  by-laws  relating  to  streets  and 
buildings  or  the  abatement  of  nuisances. 

The  most  important  of  these  matters  are — 

(a)  Affiliation  oases. 

(b)  Disputes  between  employer  and  employes  and  apprentices. 

(c)  Proceedings  for  demolition  of  buildings   or   abatement  of  nuisances,  as 

distinct  from  proceedings  to  punish  their  erection,  or  fine  for  creating  a 
nuisance. 

1.  Criminal  Matters. — The  matters  with  respect  to  which  justices  have 
power  to  make  summary  convictions  or  orders  are  of  enormous  variety, 
depending  on  many  statutes  (of  which  an  epitome  is  given  in  Oka's 
Magisterial  Synopsis)  and  an  untold  variety  of  regulations  made  by 
departments  of  State,  and  by-laws  made  by  local  authorities  (in  either 
case  under  statutory  powers),  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to 
collections  of  statutory  rules  or  to  the  authorities  for  the  districts  in 
question. 

A  person  accused  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  is 
entitled  to  elect  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  following  cases : — 

{a)  Where  he  is  liable  on  conviction  to  imprisonment  for  over  three  months 
(1879,  c.  49,  s.  17  ;  Garle  v.  Ellington,  1892,  40  W.  E.  510).  This  provision  applies  to 
persons  prosecuted  under  the  Betting  Acts  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  13  ;  and  see  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  97,  ss.  23,  24 ;  R.  v.  Brown,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  119). 

(h)  In  cases  under  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  where  the  defendant  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  exceeding  £100,  exclusive  of  forfeiture  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  17,  ss.  91,  92, 
94,  100). 

(c)  In  cases  under  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  (38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  86,  s.  9  ;  and  see  Trade  Unions.  A  full  list  of  the  cases  is  given  in  Atkinson, 
Mag.  Ann.  Pr.  1898,  p.  48). 

The  Court,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  its  right  to  try  summarily,  must, 
before  going  into  the  charge,  inform  the  defendant  of  his  right  to  elect  to  be 
tried  on  indictment  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  17  (2) ;  B.  v.  Gockshott,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  582). 
Where  the  election  is  not  made,  the  procedure  is  that  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts.  Where  it  is  made,  the  justices  hold  a  preliminary 
inquiry  under  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848,  and  commit  for  trial  or 
dismiss,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down.  The  costs  of  prosecution  are 
payable  as  in  felony  (see  Costs  in  Criminal  Proceedings).  The,  indictment 
need  not  state  the  fact  of  the  election  by  the  accused  {R.  v.  Chambers, 
1896,  65  L.  J.  M.  C.  214) ;  but  on  a  summary  conviction  and  commitment 
thereon  the  fact  of  election  to  be  tried  summarily  should  be  stated 
(Atkinson,  Mag.  Ann.  Pr.  1898,  p.  50). 

A  petty  sessional  Court  is  empowered  to  deal  summarily  with  indict-  * 
able  offences  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  children  over  seven  and  under  twelve  accused  of  any 
indictable  offence,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  does  not  object  after  being 
mformed  by  the  Court  of  his  right  to  do  so  (1879,  c.  49,  ss.  10,  49). 

(h)  In  the  case  of  young  persons,  i.e.  over  twelve  and  under  sixteen,  if 
they  consent,  and  the  offence  is  one  specified  in  the  first  column  of 
Sched.  1  to  the  Act  of  1879,  and  the  case  appears  proper  for  summary 
trial  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  11).  Fi  P    l- 
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(c)  In  the  case  of  adults,  i.e.  persons  of  sixteen  or  over,  if  they  consent 
and  the  offence  is  one  specified  in  column  2  of  the  schedule  last  mentioned, 
and  the  accused  is  not  liable  to  penal  servitude  by  reason  of  a  previous 
conviction  on  indictment. 

The  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  only  vfhere  the  accused  pleads  guilty, 
and  the  case  is  suitable  for  summary  trial,  or  the  value  of  the  property 
affected  does  not  exceed  40s.,  or  the  charge  is  of  attempt  to  commit  simple 
larceny  or  offences  punishable  as  such,  or  larceny  from  the  person,  or 
larceny  or  embezzlement  by  or  as  a  bailee,  clerk,  or  servant,  or  malicious 
damage  (1879,  ss.  13,  14). 

In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  try 
summarily  that  the  accused,  or  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  case  of  children, 
should  be  informed  of  their  right  to  decline,  summary  trial,  and  should 
elect  to  be  tried  summarily. 

The  procedure  after  such  election  is  as  in  the  case  of  summary 
jurisdiction  cases ;  but  the  conviction  must  be  before  a  petty  sessional 
Court,  subject  to  the  right  to  use  on  the  summary  trial  depositions  taken 
before  the  election  (1849,  s.  27),  and  the  Court  may  order  the  accused  to 
pay  costs.  In  the  event  of  acquittal,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
dismissal  (1879,  s.  27  (4)). 

The  costs  of  the  prosecution  may  be  certified  for  payment  out  of  the 
local  rate  (s.  28).  The  regulations  on  the  subject  are  printed  in 
St.  K.  &  0.  1896.  The  punishments  which  may  be  imposed  are  as 
follows : — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  adults  pleading  guilty  to  offences  involving  property 
worth  over  40s.,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  (s.  13),  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  subject  to  the  right  to  discharge  under  the  First 
Offenders  Act,  1887. 

(&)  In  the  case  of  adults  consenting  to  be  tried  summarily  or  pleading 
guilty  to  an  offence  affecting  property  not  worth  over  40s.,  imprisonment 
for  not  over  three  months,  or  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  recoverable  by  distress, 
subject  to  a  power  to  imprison  in  default  of  sufficient  distress. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  young  persons,  imprisonment  for  not  over  three 
months,  or  fine  not  exceeding  £10,  recoverable  by  distress,  subject  to  a 
power  to  imprison  in  default  (and  see  Whipping). 

(d)  In  the  case  of  children,  imprisonment  for  not  over  one  month,  and 
fine  not  exceeding  40s.  (see  also  Whipping  ;  Industeial  School  ;  Eefoejia- 
toky). 

If  the  offence  is  trifling,  the  accused  may  be  discharged  without  punish- 
ment. The  provisions  of  the  First  Offenders  Act,  1887,  apply  so  far  as  the 
offences  there  enumerated  are  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1879,  and 
where  fines  are  imposed  time  may  be  given  to  pay  them. 

Procedure. — Criminal  Matters. — Summary  jurisdiction  is  exercised  on 
information  laid  as  to  the  commission  of  an  offence.  Any  person  may  lay 
it  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Act  creating  the  offence.  It  must  be 
laid  within  six  months  of  the  offence  (excluding  the  day  of  its  commission ; 
1848,  c.  43,  s.  11 ;  Mlis  v.  Mlis,  [1896]  Prob.  251 ;  Badcliffe  v.  Bartholo- 
mew, [1892]  1  Q.  B.  161),  unless  {a)  the  offence  is  a  continuing  offence,  in 
which  case  the  time  is  computed  from  any  day  within  the  six  months  on 
which  the  offence  continued  {London  County  Council  v.  Worley,  1892,  71 
L.  T.  487 ;  Beeves  v.  Yates,  1861,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  31 ;  Glen,  London  Building 
Acts,  p.  257) ;  or  unless  (&)  some  particular  statute  gives  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  limitation  (Glen,  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  6th  ed.,  by  Gill  and 
Douglas,  p.  43).     Only  one  offence  ought  to  be  included  in  the  information ; 
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but  more  than  one  person  may  be  included,  e.g.  joint-offenders  or  a  principal 
and  his  aiders  and  abettors.  The  offence  ought  to  be  described  with 
precision,  but  the  only  statutory  enactments  regulating  its  form  and 
contents  are  those  as  to  description  of  property  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  4),  and  as 
to  the  description  of  the  offence  and  the  omission  of  exceptions,  exemptions, 
etc.,  in  favour  of  the  accused  (1879,  c.  49,  s,  39  (1)  (2)). 

The  information  if  a  summons  only  is  desired  may  be  oral  or  in  writing, 
and  need  not  be  on  oath  ;  if  a  warrant  is  desired,  it  must  be  in  writing  and 
on  oath  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  2).  It  may  be  laid  by  the  informant  or  his 
counsel  or  solicitor  or  other  person  authorised  by  him,  and  corporations  are 
persons  within  this  rule  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  2). 

If  the  information  appears  to  disclose  an  offence  the  justice  or  justices 
may,  subject  as  above  stated,  grant  a  summons  to  the  defendant  to  attend 
and  answer  the  charge  or  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  form  of  warrant  is 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1848.    As  to  execution,  see  Akeest;  Warrants. 

The  summons,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  particular  Acts,  must  be 
personally  served  by  the  constable  or  other  person  intrusted  with  it,  or  left 
with  some  person  for  the  defendant  at  his  last  or  most  usual  place  of  abode 
(1848,  c.  43,  s.l;  B.  v.  Farmer,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  637).  It  must  also  be  served 
within  the  statutory  time,  if  any  prescribed  (Dixon  v.  Wills,  1890,  25  Q.  B. 
D.  249). 

Service  by  post  is  only  allowed  in  a  few  cases  (G-len's  Summary  Juris- 
diction Acts,  6th  ed.,  p.  6).  There  is  no  necessity  to  back  a  summons  for 
service  in  England  outside  the  district  of  the  issuing  justices.  Service  in 
Scotland  is  regulated  by  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  24  (Berkeley  v.  Thompson,  1885, 
10  App.  Cas.  45). 

Service  may  be  proved  by  a  declaration  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  41)  or  by  the 
oral  evidence  of  the  officer. 

Where  (a)  the  defendant  is  arrested  and  brought  before  the  proper 
Court,  or  (&)  the  return  day  of  the  summons  arrives  and  the  defendant 
attends,  or  (c)  in  his  absence  proof  is  made  of  service  at  a  reasonable  time 
before  the  day,  the  case  proceeds.  In  case  (c)  the  Court  usually  issues  a 
warrant  of  arrest,  but  can  proceed  in  ahsentid  or  where  the  defendant  is 
represented  only  by  counsel  or  solicitor  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  13). 

Witnesses  not  attending  voluntarily  or  on  Crown  Office  subpcend  may  be 
required  to  attend  by  summons  or  brought  up  by  warrant  of  the  justices. 
-The  summons  can  be  served  in  Scotland  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  7 ;  1879,  c.  49, 
s.  36  ;  1881,  c.  24). 

The  hearing  must  be  in  open  Court  (1848,  c.  43)  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  justices  qualified  to  act  and  not  affected  by  interest  or  bias. 
The  substance  of  the  information  is  stated,  and  if  a  plea  of  guilty  is  not 
made  evidence  is  taken  in  support  of  the  charge  and  in  answer  to  it,  subject 
to  cross-examination  by  the  informant  and  defendant,  or  their  respective 
counsel  or  solicitors.  Defects  in  the  information  and  variances  between  it 
and  the  proof  are  not  fatal  but  amendable.  Where  the  offence  proved  is 
other  than  that  stated,  proceedings  can  be  adjourned  to  enable  the  defendant 
to  make  proper  defence  to  the  charge  (B.  v.  Hughes,  1879,  4  Q.  B.  D.  614). 
Where  the  information  is  double,  the  prosecutor  can  be  put  to  his  election 
as  to  the  charge  on  which  he  will  proceed  (Bogers  v.  Bichards,  [1892]  1 
Q.  B.  555).  As  a  general  rule,  two  charges  may  not  be  heard  together  (B.  ' 
V.  Fry,  1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  445).  The  evidence  is  not  taken  down  in  the 
form  of  depositions;  but  it  is  usual  to  take  minutes  of  it  in  serious  cases, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  necessary  to  do  so  in  cases  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act,  1895. 
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After  hearing  all  the  evidence  and  the  defences  in  fact  and  in  law,  and 
any  pleas  to  the  jurisdiction,  such  as  hand  fide  claim  of  right  or  title  to  land, 
the  Court  adjudicates  by  convicting  or  dismissing,  or  in  trifling  cases  by 
convicting  and  discharging,  without  punishment  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  16). 

The  clerk  of  the  justices  keeps  a  minute  or  register  of  minutes  or 
memorandums  of  all  convictions,  which  is  open  to  public  inspection,  and 
draws  up  the  convictions  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  or  usual  forms, 
and  also  any  certificate  of  dismissal  given  to  a  person  acquitted  by  the 
Court  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  14 ;  see  Summary  Conviction). 

In  the  event  of  conviction,  the  punishment  is  that  prescribed  by  the 
Acts  dealing  with  the  offence,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Court  to  treat  the 
case, as  trivial  or  to  mitigate  penalties  except  where  the  offence  is  against 
the  revenue. 

Convictions  may  include  a  specified  sum  for  costs.  Fines  and  costs  are 
enforced  by  distress.  The  prosecutor  may  be  ordered  to  pay  costs  recover- 
able as  a  civil  debt  (1848,  c.  43,  s.  18;  1879,  c.  49,  ss.  35,  47  ;  Hx  parte 
Coaler,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  146). 

2.  Civil  Jurisdiction. — The  procedure  in  exercise  of  civil  jurisdiction  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  in  criminal  cases,  except  that  (1)  it  is  begun  by  com- 
plaint; (2)  no  warrant  can  be  issued  in  the  first  instance  or  for  non- 
appearance ;  (3)  it  concludes  by  an  order ;  (4)  orders  made  to  pay  money 
are  not  enforceable  by  imprisonment  except  in  the  cases  in  which  they 
would  be  so  enforceable  under  the  Debtors  Act,  1869  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  35) ; 
(5)  orders  to  do  or  abstain  from  an  act  are  enforceable  by  imprisonment 
(1879,  c.  49,  s.  34) ;  (6)  costs  payable  under  the  order  are  recoverable  as 
a  civil  debt  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  6). 

Appeal. — See  Appeals,  vol.  i.  p.  279 ;  Quarter  Sessions. 

[Authorities. — Oke,  Magisterial  Synopsis  and  Formulist ;  Atkinson,  Mag. 
Ann.  Pr.  1898 ;  Stone,  Justices'  Manual,  30th  ed. ;  Glen,  Summary  Juris- 
diction Acts  (6th  ed.),  Gill  and  Douglas ;  Paley,  Summary  Convictions,  7th 
,ed. ;  Archibald,  Met.  Police  Guide,  2nd  ed.] 


Summing'  up. — See  Denman's  (Mr.)  Act ;  Jury;  Prosecution; 
Trial. 


Summons. — Interlocutory  applications  at  chambers  are  made 
either  ex  parte  or  by  summons.  A  summons  is  a  citation  or  notice  pre- 
pared by  the  applicant  or  his  solicitor  in  the  form  given  in  Appendix  K 
■to  the  E.  S.  C,  with  such  variations  as  circumstances  may  require,  which, 
after  being  sealed  in  the  Central  Office  or,  in  Admiralty  actions,  in  the 
Admiralty  Eegistry,  is  served  upon  the  opposite  party,  requiring  him  to 
appear  before  the  judge  or  master  in  chambers  on  the  return  day  at  the 
hearing  of  the  apphcation  specified.  Summonses  other  than  originating  sum- 
monses (as  to  which,  see  Originating  Summons)  have  to  be  served  two  clear 
days  before  the  return  thereof,  but  summonses  for  time  only  may  be 
served  on  the  day  previous  to  the  return  day.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
summonses, :  however,  as  to  which  longer  service  is  necessary,  namely, 
simimonses  for  leave  to  enter  final  judgment  under  Order  14 ;  summonses 
for  directions  (see  Directions,  Summons  for)  ;  and  summonses  for  orders 
for  private  sales  (Order  43,  r.  10).  In  these  cases  a  copy  of  the  summons 
must  be  served  four  clear  days  before  the  day  on  which  the  summons  is 
made  returnable.    All  matters  upon  which  the  party  desires  the  order  or 
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direction  of  the  Court  or  judge  may  be  included  in  one  summons.  Now, 
practically  all  interlocutory  matters  are  dealt  .with  on  the  summons  fop 
directions. 

Time  summonses  are  returnable!  at  10. 30'  a.m.,  and  are  not  entered  in 
a  list ;  other  summonses  are  put  in  a  list  (which  distinguishes  those  to  be 
attended  by  counsel  from  those  not  to  be  so  attended),  and  made  retm^nable 
at  successive  hours  commencing  at  11  a.m.  At  the  hour  .fixed,,:the  list  is 
called  and  the  summonses  are  heard ;  if  on  the  first  calling  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  summons  is  not  present,  the  summons  is  called  a  second  time, 
after  the  list  has  been  gone  through,  whereupon  if  the  party  is  still  absent, 
the  matter  may  be  dealt  with  ex  parte,  if  the  judge  think  expedient  to  do 
so.  If  neither  party  is  present  at  the  second  calling  of  the  hst,:the 
summons  is  struck  out.  At  the  hearing,  such  order  is  made  as  may  appear 
to  be  just.  A  simimons  may  be  adjourned  from  chambers  into  Court  (see 
E.  S.  C.  Order  54 ;  Archibald,  Practice  at  Judges'  Chambers). 

As  to  writs  of  summons,  see  Wkit  of  Summons  ;  and  as  to  summonses 
in  criminal  matters,  see  Summary  Jueisdictiok.  See  also  Chambers, 
Chancery  Division  ;  Chambers,  Judges'. 


Sunday— 

In  Computation  of  Time. — The  absence  of  any  settled  plan  in  maMng 
statutory  regulations  with  regard  to  computation  of  time  is  nowhere 
more  marked  than  in  the  treatment  of  Sundays.  In  dealing  with  its 
inclusion  or  exclusion  in  Computing  periods  of  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  is  the  rule  and  which  are  the  exceptions,  for  not  only  are  there 
exceptions  to  both  its  inclusion  .and  its  exclusion,  but  there  are  in  both 
cases  exceptions  to  those  exceptions. 

Sunday  included. — Where  the  time-fixture  exceeds  seven  days,.',  and 
where  it  does  not  expire  on  a  Sunday,  the  Sundays  included  in  it  are  (except 
in  divorce  proceedings)  counted  in  computing  the  time.  In  some  cases, 
moreover,  Sunday  is  counted  even  when  it  is  the  last  day  of  the  time-fixture. 
See,  as  to  this,  Sunday  the  last  Day,  infra. 

Sunday  excluded. — In  the  High  Court  and  bankruptcy,  where  any  time- 
fixture  is  less  than  six  days,  Sunday  is  excluded  (Eules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  1883,  Order  64,  r.  2;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4  (2)).  Thus  a 
time-fixture  of  five  days  from  a  Saturday  would  begin  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing and  terminate  on  the  ^Friday. 

In  County  Court  matters,  if  the  time-fixture  does  not  exceed  forty-eight 
hours,  Sunday  is  excluded  (County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  51,  r.  18).     '■• 

In  divorce  causes  the  rule  is  to  exclude  Sundays  altogether  from  com- 
putation (Divorce  Eules,  1865,  r.  123). 

In  computing  any  time  fixed  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,.  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50),i  where  the  time-fixture  does  not  exceed  seven  days, 
Sunday  is  excluded  from  the  computation  (see  s.  230).  ■■       ■■  • 

Sunday  the  last  Day. — In  proceedings  in,  the  High  Court,  includiiif 
bankruptcy  and  divorce  matters,  when  the  last  day  of  any  time-fixturefalls 
on  a  Sunday,  the  time  must  be  computed  so  as  to  include  the  next  following 
working  day  (Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  Order  64,  r.  3 ;  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.'  c.  52),  s.  141 ;  Divorce  Eules,  1865,  r.  123).  This 
rule  apphes  to  registration  of  a  Bill  of  Sale  or  deed  of  arrangement,,  and 
also  to  any  time-fixture  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882  (454 
46  Vict.  c.  50), ;s.  23,0. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  computation.     UnderL  the 
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BiUs  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  s.  14  (1),  (a),  the  rule  of 
computation  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  Bank  Holidays  Act,  1871 
(34  &  35  Vict.  c.  17),  and  Acts  amending  or  extending  the  same.  Wheii  the 
last.day  of  grace  falls  on  Sunday  the  bill  or  note  is  due  and  payable  on  the 
preceding  business  day,  except  that  when  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a  Sunday 
and  the  second  day  of  grace  is  a  bank  holiday,  under  the  Bank  Holidays 
Acts  the  biU  or,  note  is  payable  on  the  succeeding  business  day.  -  And  in 
the  following  cases  Sunday  is  to  be  counted,  even  though  it  is  the  last  day 
of  the  period  fixed,  namely,  the  three  days  allowed  for  an  application  to 
justices  to  state  a  case  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1857  (20  &  21 
Vict.  c.  43),  s.  2 ;  the  two  days  allowed  by  the  Nuisances  Eemoval  Act,  1855 
(18  &  19  Vict.  c.  121),  s.  40,  to  an  appellant  for  entering  into  recognisances 
after  giving  notice  of  appeal.  In  fact  the  rule,  that  when  the  last  day  of 
the  time  to  do  any  act  falls  on  a  Sunday  the  time  extends  so  as  to  include 
the  next  working  day,  must  be  regarded  as  applying  only  to  procedure  in 
actions  and  matters  before  the  Courts,  and  not  as  adding  an  extra  day  to 
time  fixed  by  statute.  Por  cases  on  this  point,  and  generally  as  to  Sundays 
in  computation,  see  Time,  Computation  of: 

Observance. — 1.  Sunday  is  a  diesnon  for  the  sitting  of  Courts  {Mackalley's 
case,  1611,  9  Co.  Eep.  66  V)  or  the  meetings  of  public  bodies.  A  contract 
made  and  completed  on  Sunday  is  void  (see  Chit.  Stat.,  5th  ed.,  vol.  xii.  tit. 
"  Sunday ").  Process  may  not  be  served  nor  persons  arrested  except  for 
crime  (29  Chas.  ii.  c.  7,  s.  6;  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  4;  Rawlins  v.  Ellis, 
1849, 16  Mee.  &  W.  172). 

This  exception  extends  to  attachments  for  rescue  or  warrants  for  escape 
even  on  civil  process  {Anon.,  174:4:,  Willes,  459 ;  Moore's  case,  1705,  2  Kaym. 
(Ld.)  1028 ;  Atkinson  v.  Jameson,  1792,  5  T.  E.  25) ;  but  apparently  not  to 
commitments  for  penalties  {B.  v.  Myers,  1786, 1  T.  E.  265).  Prisoners  whose 
term  would  expire  on  a  Sunday  are  discharged  on  the  previous  Saturday 
(28  &  29  Vict.  c.  126,  s.  41);  and  see  supra,  In  Computation  of  Time. 

2.  Abstention  from  work  and  even  from  play  on  "  the  Lord's  Day,"  called 
Sunday,  is  required  under  penalty  by  a  series  of  statutes  which  continue  in 
force. 

An  Act  of  1448  (27  Hen.  vi.  c.  5)  prohibits  fairs  on  Sundays. 

An  Act  of  1627  (1  Chas.  I.  c.  1)  prohibits  meetings  of  people  out  of 
their  own  parishes  for  common  plays  or  unlawful  sports  on  Sunday.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  enforce  it  was  made  in  1897  (see  Games). 

An  Act  of  1629  (3  Chas.  i.  c.  2)  forbids  carriers  to  travel  and  butchers 
to  kill  or  sell  on  Sunday  (see  Butchek). 

An  Act  of  1677  (29  Chas.  ii.  c.  7)  forbids  the  exercise  by  any  trades- 
man, artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  persons  whatsoever  ejusdem  generis 
(R  V.  Silvester,  1864,  33  L.  J.  M.  C.  79),  to  do  or  exercise  on  Sunday  any 
worldly  labour,  business,  or  work,  of  his  ordinary  calliag,  works  of 
necessity  or  charity  only  excepted.  Selling  a  horse  or  hiring  a  servant  or 
enlisting  a  soldier  have  been  held  not  to  be  within  the  prohibition.  The  Act 
also  forbids — 

(1)  Public  cryiQg,  showing  forth,  or  exposing  for  sale,  wares,  merchan- 
dises, etc.,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  This  has  been  enforced  against  newspaper 
vendora.  Drivers  of  fish  carriages  in  London  and  Westminster  were 
exempted  from  it  in  1761  (29  Geo.  iii.  e.  15,  s.  7). 

(2)  Travelling  by  drivers,-butchers,  waggoners,  and  higglers,  and  also  travel 
by ,  boat,  except  on  an  excuse  allowed  by  justices.  This  is  partly  repealed 
by  a  local  Act  (7  &  8  Geo.  iv.  c.  Ixxv.  ss.  1,  3).    People  who  were  robbed 
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while  travelling  on  the  Lord's  Day  could  not  claim  compensation  from  the 
hundred  (s.  5). 

Prosecutions  under  this  Act  must  be  within  ten  days  of  the  offence,  and 
may  not  be  instituted  except  by  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  chief 
officer  of  police  for  the  district,  or  two  justices,  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
(1871,  c.  87,  s.  1 ;  1897,  c.  54).  The  consent  must  be  obtained  before  the 
information  is  laid  {Thorpe  v.  Priestnall,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  159).  An  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  the  dressing  of  food  in  private  families,  and  the  dress- 
ing and  sale  of  meat  in  inns,  cook-shops,  or  victualling  houses,  and  the  crying 
or  selling  of  milk  before  9  and  after  4  (1677,  s.  3).  Bread  may  not 
be  baked  on  Sundays  by  bakers.  It  may  be  delivered  till  1.30,  and  the 
shops  may  be  opened  from  9  till  1  for  sale  of  bread  and  baking  of  the 
Sunday  dinners  of  the  poor  (3  Geo.  iv.  c.  cvi.;  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  37, 
s.  16  ;  and  see  B.  v.  Cox,  1759,  2  Burr.  785).  Inns,  etc.,  are  now  subject  to  the 
Licensing  Acts  as  to  sale  during  prohibited  hours  except  to  the  lond  fide 
traveller  (see  Licensing).  Similar  provisions  apply  to  Billiaed  Saloons, 
Eefreshment  Houses  {Duffell  v.  Curtis,  1876,  35  L.  T.  853)  and  Pawn- 
BROKEKS  (and  it  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  be  employed  on  Sunday  in 
glass  works  (1878,  c.  16,  s.  60  ;  1895,  c.  37,  s.  14  (6)),  or  in  a  factory,  except 
a  Jew  by  another  Jew  (1878,  c.  16,  ss.  50,  51).  Such  factory  must  not  be 
open  for  traffic  {Goldstein  v.  Vavghan,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  549)). 

By  an  Act  of  1781  (21  Geo.  III.  c.  49)  it  is  made  illegal  to  open  or  use 
any  house  for  public  entertainment  or  amusement  or  Tor  public  debate  on 
Sunday  if  admission  is  by  payment  of  money  or  .  tickets  sold  for  money. 
The  penalties  are — (1)  forfeiture  of  £200,  recoverable  by  action  (ss.  1,  4); 
and  (2)  proceedings  as  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

The  persons  liable  are  the  keeper,  manager,  conductor,  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  moderator,  chairman,  or  president,  and  also  doorkeepers  and 
servants ;  but  not  a  solicitor  who  lets  the  place,  nor  a  chairman  who  merely 
introduces  a  lecturer  {Reid  v.  Wilson,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  312). 

The  forfeiture  can  be  reduced  or  remitted  by  the  Grown  (1875,  c.  80, 
s.  1). 

Advertising  such  entertainments  or  printing  the  advertisements  entails 
a  penalty  of  £50  (ss.  3,  4). 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  registered  places  of  worship  (s.  8 ;  Baxter  v. 
Langley,  1869,  L.  E.  4  C.  P.  21),  but  applies  to  all  Sunday  exhibitions  where 
money  is  taken  {Terrij  v.  Brighton  Aquarium  Co.,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  306; 
Warner  v.  Same,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Ex.  291).  It  is  now  usually  evaded,  e.t?.  at 
the  Albert  Hall  and  Queen's  Hall,  by  giving  free  admission  and  charging 
for  reserved  seats.  ^ 

Actions  under  the  Act  are  penal,  and  may  be  brought  by  common  in- 
former within  six  months  of  the  offence  (s.  5).     The  provisions  of  sec.  7  as  to 
pleading   and   costs   are  abrogated  by  the  Public  Authorities  Protection  . 
Act,  1893   (56   &  57  Vict.  c.    61).     Collusive  actions  are  ineffectual  (4 
Hen.  VII.  c.  20 ;  Girdlestone  v.  Brighton  Aquarium  Co.,  1878,  3  Ex.  D.  137).  » 

Sunday  School.— Under  the  Sunday  and  Sagged  Schools  (Ex- 
emption from  Eating)  Act,  1869  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  40),  Sunday  schools  may 
(the  power  is  discretionary,  see  Bell  v.  Crane,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Q.  B.  481)  be 
exempted  by  the  rating  authority  from  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  etc. 
A  Sunday  school  for  the  pui'pose  of  this  Act  means— 

Any  school  used  for  giving  religious  education  gratuitously  '  to  children  and 
young  persons  on  Sunday;  and  on  weekdays  for  the  holding  of  classes  and  meetings 
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in  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  and  without  pecuniary  profit  being  derived  there- 
from (s.  2). 

Sunrise  ;  Sunset. — An  almanack  is  not  evidence  of  the  time  of 
sunrise  or  sunset  on  a  particular  day  (per  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  Tutton  v.  Darhe, 
1860,  5  H.  &  N.  647  ;  per  Wilde,  C.J,  in  Collier  v.  NoJces,  1849,  2  Car.  & 
Kir.  1012).  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
time  of  sunrise  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun's 
beams  above  the  horizon,  or  from  the  emerging  of  the  entire  sun  {Tutton  v. 
Darke,  supra). 


Superannuation.— (1)  In  the  Civil  Service  provision  is  made 
for  the  compulsory  superannuation  of  civil  servants,  i.e.  their  retirement  on 
the  ground  of  age  from  the  public  service  at  sixty-five,  unless  allowed 
to  continue  longer.  Correlatively  provision  is  made  for  paying  them 
Pensions  on  such  retirement.  The  compulsory  provisions  do  not  extend  to 
judges,  or  to  Masters  and  similar  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (2)  The 
Police  Acts  provide  for  the  superannuation  and  pensioning  of  poKce 
officers,  who  have  to  .contribute  from  their  pay  towards  their  superannua- 
tion allowance.  The  fund  is  supplemented  by  an  Exchequer  contribution 
,(53  &  54  Viet.  c.  45,  ss.  15-20 ;  c.  60,  ss.  1,  4).  (3)  Under  the  Prison  Acts, 
prison  officials  are  liable  to  superannuation,  and  entitled  thereon  to  pensions 
computed  by  reference  to  length  of  service  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  21,  ss.  36,  53 ; 
49  &  50  Vict.  c.  9 ;  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  26). 


Supercarg'O  is  a  term  in  maritime  law  to  denote  a  person 
specially  employed  by  the  owner  of  a  cargo  to  take  charge  of  and  sell  to 
the  best  advantage  merchandise  which  has  been  shipped,  and  to  purchase 
returning  cargoes,  and  to  receive  freight  as  he  may  be  authorised  ;  and  he 
has  complete  control  over  the  cargo  and  everything  concerned  with  it, 
unless  his  authority  is  expressly  or  impliedly  restrained  {Davidson  v. 
Gwynne,  1810,  12  East,  381-398 ;  11  E.  E.  420). 

[Authority. — Bouvier,  Laiu  Dictionary.'] 


Superinstitution. — A  second  institution  to  a  church  already 
filled  by  institution  is  so  called.  Superinstitution  was  triable  in  the 
ecclesiastical  Courts,  unless  there  had  been  an  induction  upon  the  first 
institution.  The  mode  of  trying  a  title  by  superinstitution  has  fallen  into 
disuse  (Phillimore,  Eccl.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  358 ;  Cripps,  Church  and 
Clergy,  6th  ed.,  p.  467). 


Superintendent  Registrar.— The  officer  having  the  super- 
intendence of  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  within  a 
poor  law  union.  As  superintendent  registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  he  is 
appointed  by  the  guardians,  or,  on  default  being  made  by  them,  by  the 
Eegistrar-General,  and  by  virtue  of  that  appointment  he  is  constituted 
superintendent  registrar  of  marriages  for  the  union ;  but  before  granting 
any  licence  for  marriage  he  must  give  security  by  his  bond  in  the  sum  of 
£100  to  the  Eegistrar-General  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  his 
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office.  In'  practice,  the  clerk  of  the  guardians,  if  he  has  the  requisite 
qualifications,  is  appointed  superintendent  registrar;  but  sec.  7  of  the 
Eegistration  Act,  1836,  gives  him  no  legal  claim  to  the  appointment ;  that 
section  only  gave  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
right  to  the  appointment  (B.  v.  Acason,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  227).  He  holds 
his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Eegistrar-General  (see  Eegistkak- 
G-ENEEAL,  where  the  general  scheme  of  registration  is  dealt  with),  The 
superintendent  registrar  receives  and  preserves  the  register  books,  which, 
when  filled,  are  forwarded  to  him  by  clergymen,  registrars,  and  other 
registering  officers  ;  makes  returns  to  the  Eegistrar-General ;  authenticates 
certain  registrations  not  made  within  the  proper  time ;  receives  notices  of 
marriage ;  issues  licences  (see  Licence  (Maeeiage))  and  certificates  for 
marriage  (see  Supeeintendent  Eegisteae's  Certificate);  receives  and 
adjudicates  on  caveats  lodged  against  the  grant  of  licences  or  certificates ; 
a,ttends  marriages  which  are  celebrated  in  the  register  office,  and  signs  the 
register  (see  Solemnisation  of  Maeeiage).  With  the  approval  of  the 
Eegistrar-General,  a  superintendent  registrar  may,  by  writing  under  his 
hand,  appoint  a  person  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  case  of  his  illness  or  unavoid- 
able absence,  or  in  any  prescribed  case  ;  such  deputy  holds  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  superintendent  registrar  appointing  him,  and  for  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  such  deputy  the  superintendent  registrar  is  civilly  responsible.' 
Persons  guilty  of  offences  against  the  provisions  of  the  Eegistration  Acts 
may  be  prosecuted  by  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district  within 
which  the  offences  were  committed. 


Superintendent   Registrar's   Certificate.— Prior 

to  the  Marriage  Act,  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  85),  marriages  could  only 
take  place  under  a  licence  granted  by  an  ecclesiastical  authority  (see 
Licence  (Maeeiage),  or  after  publication  of  banns  (see  Banns  of 
Maeeiage),  but  by  the  statute  mentioned  it  was  enacted  that  marriage 
might  be  solemnised  under  authority  granted  by  the  superintendent 
registrar-  of  marriages  (see  Supeeintendent  Eegisteae),  either  by  his 
licence  (as  to  which,  see  vol.  vii.  p.  385)  or  his  certificate.  To  obtain  such 
■a,  certificate  certain  formalities  have  to  be  complied  with.  A  notice  in  the 
form  set  out  in  Schedule  A.  to  the  Marriage  Eegistration  Act,  1856 
»(19  &  20  Vict.  c.  119),  must  be  given  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the 
district  where  the  parties  applying  for  the  certificate  shall  have  dwelt  for 
not  less  than  seven  days  next  preceding,  or  if  the  parties  dwell  in  different 
districts,  similar  notices  must  be  given  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of 
each  of  such  districts  (Act  of  1836,  s.  4).  The  notice  describes  the 
parties,  and  states  the  building  within  which  the  marriage  is  to  be 
celebrated,  and  it  must  further  contain  a  declaration  that  there  is  no 
lawful  hindrance  to  the  marriage  (Act  of  1856,  s.  2).  The  notice  so  given 
is  filed  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  also  enters  a  true  copy, 
thereof  in  the  marriage  notice  book  he  is  required  to  keep,  and  in 
addition  he  affixes  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  his  office  for  twenty-one  days, 
to  give  public  intimation  of  the  intended  marriage.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty-one  days,  the  certificate  (see  form  in  Schedule  B.  to  Act  of 
1856)  is  issued,  unless  in  the  meantime  its  issue  has  been  duly,  forbidden 
(Act  of  1856,  s.  9),  or  unless  a  caveat  has  been  lodged  and  not  been 
disposed  of  (s.  13).  The  certificate,  which  is  available  for  three  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  notice,  may  be  issued  for  a 
marriage  to  be  celebrated  in  any  church  or  chapel  belonging  to  the  Church 
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of  England  within  the  superintendent  registrar's  district,  if  the  parties 
could  lawfully  have  been  married  therein  after  publication  of  banns ;  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  optional  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  accept  the  certificate  in  lieu  of  publication  of  banns.  It  may 
also  be  issued  for  a  marriage  to  take  place  in  a  registered  building  or  the 
register  office  in  the  district  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  or  where  one 
of  the  parties  resides  in  another  district,  in  a  registered  building,  or  in  the 
register  office  of  that  district,  or  in  a  registered  building  out  of  the  district 
if  such  building  is  the  usual  place  of  worship  of  the  parties,  and  if  it  is 
situated  not  more  than  two  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  in  which 
the  notice  of  marriage  has  been  given  (Act  of  1856,  s.  14 ;  see  also  Marriage 
Act,  1840  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  72),  s.  2).     See  Solemnisatiok  of  Maekiage. 

A  certificate  in  the  same  form  is  also  issued  by  the  superintendent 
registrar  for  marriage  by  licence,  although,  as  has  been  said,  "as  the 
licence  is  the  authority  for  the  marriage,  the  object  and  uses  of  the 
accompanying  certificate  are  not  obvious"  (Hammick,  Marriage  Law  of 
England,  p.  139). 

A  superintendent  registrar  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  issues  a 
certificate  irregularly  is  guilty  of  felony  (Act  of  1836,  s.  40).  See 
also  NoNCONFOEMiST ;  Roman  Catholic. 


Superior. — As  to  the  superior  Courts  of  law,  see  Supreme  Court; 
Chancery  Division.    As  to  the  maxim  respondeat  superior,  see  Ebspondeat 

SUPEEIOE. 


Superior  Courts.— See  Supeeme  Court. 


Supersedeas — A  writ  to  supersede  some  legal  process.  At 
common  law  the  allowance  of  a  writ  of  error  in  a  civil  action  entitled  the 
party  issuing  it  to  a  writ  of  siopersedeas,  which  had  the  efl'ect  of  suspending 
all  proceedings  towards  execution  until  the  determination  of  the  Court  of 
error  (Lush.  Practice,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  664) ;  but  imder  the  modern  practice 
an  appeal  does  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  execution  unless  the  Court 
otherwise  orders.  In  certain  matters,  however,  writs  of  supersedeas  may 
still  be  issued,  e.g.  to  supersede  a  writ  of  certiorari  or  to  supersede  distress 
(see  forms  in  Short  and  Mellor,  Grown  Office  Practice,  pp.  660  et  seq.).  As 
to  supersedeas  in  lunacy,  see  Lunacy,  vol.  viii.  p.  66. 


Superstitious  Uses. — There  is  an  important  distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  more  modern  law  as  to  superstitious  uses ;  for 
before  the  Toleration  Act  and  the  other  Acts  for  removing  religious  dis- 
abUities,  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Eoman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  dissenting  sects 
generally;  were  void  as  superstitious,  whether  the  gift  was  a  "  charitable  " 
one  or  not.  A  "  charitable  "  trust  in  the  legal  sense  may  be  either  for — 
(1)  the  relief  of  poverty;  (2)  the  advancement  of  religion;  (3)  the  advance- 
ment of  education ;  (4)  any  purpose  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large 
(c^.  Commissioners  for  Special  Purposes  of  Income  Tax  -v.Pemsel,  [1891]  App. 
Cas.  531,  583  ;  In  re  Foveaux,  [1895]  2  Ch.  501,  504).  Now,  by  virtue  of 
these  Acts,  it  is  only  gifts  that  are  superstitious  (e.g.  prayer  for  souls) 
purely,  and  not  of  a  charitable  nature  within  the  above  definition  that  are 
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void.     The  subject  will  be  found  treated  of  in  detail  under  Charities! 
see  also  Pkayees  fok  the  Dead.  f 


Suppletory  Oath. — In  certain  systems  of  law,  which  exclud^ 
the  evidence  of  the  parties  themselves  in  an  action,  when  presumptive 
evidence  of  some  fact  was  given  (semi-plena  probatio),  the  party  on  whoie 
behalf  such  proof  had  been  adduced  was  permitted  to  give  testimony  to 
supplement  the  same  to  make  up  the  complete  proof  {plena  prohatio) 
necessary  to  a  decree  in  his  favour.  The  oath  taken  by  the  party  was 
thus  called  a  suppletory  oath,  or  an  oath  in  supplement  (see  Tayjfar,' 
Evidence,  9th  ed.,  ss.  712,  713). 


Supplicavit — A  writ  directed  to  justices  which  issued  out  of  a 
superior  Court  for  taking  surety  of  the  peace. 


Supply  (Committee  of) — This  is  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  in  which  resolutions  are  passed  on  the  motion  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  making  grants  to  the  Crown  of  money 
needed  for  the  services  of  the  year.  These  are  called  Supply  Services,  and 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  Consolidated  Fund  Services,  which  are  payments 
charged  by  statute  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  not  requiring  to  be  revoted 
every  year.  Eesolutions  passed  in  Committee  of  Supply  are  reported  to  the 
House.    As  to  the  method  of  giving  effect  to  them,  see  House  of  Commons. 


Support. — The  easement  of  support  is  a  right  by  which  an  owner 
of  land  or  buildings  is  entitled  to  prevent  a  neighbour  removing  the  means 
of  support  supplied  by  his  land  or  buildings,  so  as  to  cause  the  former 
land  or  buildings  to  sink.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  easement,  namely,  the 
right  to  adjacent  and  the  right  to  subjacent  support ;  adjacent  support  being 
support  derived  from  land  or  buildings  contiguous  or  near  to  but  not  under- 
neath the  land  or  buildings  of  the  dominant  owner,  and  subjacent  support 
being  support  for  surface  land  or  buildings  thereon  from  the  subsoil,  where 
the  properties  are  divided  horizontally,  the  surface  land  belonging  to  one 
person  and  the  subjacent  soil  or  mines  to  another.  As  iir  the  case  of  most 
other  easements,  rights  to  support  are  also  divisible  into  the  two  classes  of 
natural  rights  and  right  acquired  by  long  enjoyment  or  by  grant.  Eights 
to  support  may  also  be  classed  as  rights  in  respect  of  land  from  land, 
buildings  from  land,  and  buildings  from  buildings,  and  different  priaciples 
prevail  regarding  each  of  these  classes.  .    ^ 

The  natural  right  to  support  can  exist  only  in  the  case  of  land  supported  | 
by  land,  whether  adjacent  or  subjacent;  it  does  not  exist  in  respect  of  •" 
buildings.  As  long  as  land  is  suffered  by  the  owner  to  remain  in  its  natural 
condition,  that  is,  unbuilt  on  and  the  subsoil  unexcavated,  it  is  invested  by 
law  with  natural  rights  to  adjacent  and  subjacent  support ;  but  this  right, 
it  is  important  to  remember,  is  not  a  right  to  any  particular  means  of 
support, — as,  for  instance,  if  it  has  been  supported  by  coal,  that  the  coal  shall 
not  be  taken  away, — but  it  is  a  right  merely  that  the  ordinary  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  dominant  land  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  lessened  by  the 
removal  of  the  means  of  support.  If,  therefore,  the  owner  of  coal  chooses 
to  remove  it,  he  does  no  wrong  to  the  dominant  owner  if  he  leaves  pillars,  or 
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substitutes  artificial  props,  sufficient  to  keep  the  superincumbent  land  from 
sinking  {Humphries  v.  Brogden,  1850,  12  Q.  B.  739).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  burden  on  the  servient  tenement  from  the  right  to  support  must  vary 
considerably  in  different  cases  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  dominant 
and  servient  tenements,  both  as  to  the  distance  from  the  dominant  tenement 
to  which  the  right  extends,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  the 
adjacent  or  subjacent  soil  without  damaging  the  dominant  tenement.  If 
the  surface  is  firm,  and  the  soil  immediately  under  it  is  solid  rock  or  coal, 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  excavate  close  up  to  the  dominant  tenement, 
and  to  take  away  nearly  all  that  is  underneath,  leaving  only  pillars  for 
support,  or  to  substitute  artificial  props ;  whereas  if  the  soil  is  sandy  or 
impregnated  with  percolating  water,  any  disturbance  of  the  subjacent 
or  adjacent  soil  may  be  fraught  with  damage.  It  was  argued  that  in 
such  a  case  the  right  must  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  support  for  the 
surface ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  rule  giving  the  right  must  be  laid  down 
generally,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  strata  or  the  difficulty  of 
propping  up  the  surface  and  the  minerals,  and  that  the  only  reasonable 
support  is  that  which  will  altogether  protect  the  surface  from  subsidence, 
and  keep  it  securely  at  its  ancient  and  natural  level  {Humphries  v.  Brogdeji, 
supra).  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  if  the  subjacent  mines  cannot 
be  worked  without  causing  subsidence  of  the  surface,  they  cannot  be  worked 
at  all  (  Wakefield  v.  Duke  ofBuccleuch,  1866  and  1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  613).  For 
similar  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  right  to  adjacent  support  in 
point  of  distance,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  land  to  have 
support  from  distant  subsoil,  through  the  soil  of  intervening  proprietors 
{Corporation  of  BirmiTigham  v.  Allen,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  284). 

This  being  the  general  principle  of  the  natural  right  to  support,  the 
effect  on  the  right  of  building  on  or  of  excavating  under  the  dominant 
tenement  has  to  be  considered.  The  natural  effect,  undoubtedly,  would  be 
to  impose  a  greater  burden  on  the  servient  tenement  if  the  servient  owner 
is  bound  to  limit  his  operations  so  as  not  to  cause  the  dominant  land  to 
sink,  though  such  sinking  would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  building  or 
excavating ;  the  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  right  to  support  is  not 
lost  by  implied  abandonment  on  such  material  alteration  of  the  natural 
state  of  things,  for,  according  to  a  well-known  principle,  a  dominant  owner 
cannot  by  his  own  act  of  building  or  excavating  impose  a  greater  legal 
burden  than  before  on  the  servient  tenement.  By  another  general  principle, 
natural  rights  cannot  be  altogether  destroyed  or  lost,  but  can  only  be 
suspended ;  the  natural  right,  therefore,  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
building  or  excavating,  and  the  result  is  that  the  servient  owner  is  not 
responsible  for  damage  caused  by  his  operations,  if  the  sinking  of  the 
dominant  tenement  would  not  have  happened  had  the  land  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  its  natural  condition ;  but  if  his  operations  would  have  brought 
the  land  down  even  if  no  buildings  had  been  erected  or  no  excavation 
made,  he  will  still  be  liable,  for  he  has  interfered  with  the  still-existing 
natural  right,  and  as  consequential  damage  he  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
damage  to  the  buildings  also  {Broivn  v.  BoUns,  1859,  4  H.  &  N.  186 ; 
Stroyan  v.  Kaowles,  1861,  6  H.  &  N.  454;  Siddons  v.  Short,  1877, 
2  C.  P.  D.  572). 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  natural  right  to  support  for  the  surface 
land  from  subjacent  soil  does  not  extend  to  the  upward  pressure  from 
subjacent  water  percolating  through  the  soil  or  lying  in  underground 
cavities,  and  such  support  does  not  prevent  a  neighbouring  landowner 
draining  his  land,  whatever  damage  from  sinkage  may  be  caused  {North 
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Eastern  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Elliott,  1860,  1  John.  &  H.  145 ;  Popplewell  v.  Hodglcin- 
son,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Ex.  248).  The  reason  for  this  probably  is,  though  not 
so  stated,  that  the  water  is  a  foreign  agent,  not  naturally  part  of  the  soil 
from  all  time,  which  may  even  have  been  of  recent  arrival  and  be  flowing 
in  unknown,  indefinite,  and  variable  channels,  liable  to  change  at  any 
minute.  This  principle,  however,  does  not  apply  to  support  for  surface 
water  from  underground  water  {Grand  Junction  Canal  Co.  v.  Shugar,  1871, 
L.  E.  6  Ch.  483). 

There  is  no  natural  right  to  support  for  buildings  from  land.  Any 
support  to  which  they  are  entitled  can  only  be  acquired  as  an  easement  by 
grant  or  prescription.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  raising  of  buildings 
is  one  of  the  natural  uses  to  which  land  may  be  put,  the  natural  right  to 
support  for  land  should  be  held  to  extend  to  them  ;  but  this  view  has  not 
been  maintained,  and  to  uphold  this  doctrine  would  be  to  violate  the 
general  principle,  that  one  owner  of  land  cannot  impose  or  increase  a 
burden  on  another's  soil  by  his  own  act  (per  Cotton,  L.J.,  in  Angus  v. 
JDalton,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  p.  184). 

That  an  easement  of  support  for  buildings  from  both  subjacent  and 
adjacent  land  can  be  acquired  from  twenty  years'  enjoyment  is  a  recognised 
principle  of  law,  but  on  what  theory  the  acquisition  of  the  right  is  based  is 
almost  an  unanswerable  question.  This  was  the  main  question  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Angus  v.  Balton  (in  Q.  B.  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  85  ;  on  appeal,  1878,  4 
Q.  B.  D.  162 ;  in  H.  L.  1881,  6  App.  Cas.  740).  The  theory  of  prescription 
is  that  the  right  claimed  was  granted  in  ancient  times  by  the  then  servient 
to  the  then  dominant  owner,  but  that  the  grant  has  been  lost,  and  that  it 
must  be  presumed  from  long  enjoyment  to  have  been  made,  as  otherwise 
the  servient  owner  would  not  have  submitted  to  the  user  or  enjoyment ; 
but  such  grant  cannot  be  presumed  against  the  servient  owner  unless 
he  has  known  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  claimed,  and  has  been 
able  to  resist  it;  in  fact,  his  non-resistance  for  a  long  time  is  the 
basis  of  the  presumption  against  him.  But  if  a  neighbour  builds  on 
adjoining  land,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  know  that  the  building  receives, 
or  will  in  time  receive,  support  from  his  soil  ?  he  can  only  make  a  guess"?  i 
and  if  he  can  fairly  assume  that  support  is  received,  or  will  thereafter  be 
received,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  resist  the  enjoyment  ?  There  are  no 
reasonable  means  of  doing  so,  and  the  ordinary  theory  of  prescription 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground.  The  consequence,  however,  of  holding  that 
the  right  of  support  for  a  building  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription'! 
would  be  so  serious,  that  every  suggestion  and  effort  were  made,  in  the  case 
of  Angus  v.  Dalton  (supra),  to  uphold  the  right  on  some  principle  that  the 
law  could  recognise  ;  but  the  views  of  the  judges  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
were  so  numerous  and  diverse  that  the  only  result  was  that  it  must  be 
assumed  as  a  doctrine  of  law,  that  after  a  building  has  stood  for  twenty  | 
years  a  right  to  support  is  acquired ;  but  whether  this  is  by  prescription,  • 
presumption  of  lost  grant,  or  by  a  mere  rule  of  law,  apart  from  all  theory,  , 
remains,  in  fact,  an  open  question.  Acquisition  of  rights  to  support  for  build' 
ings  by  long  enjoyment  was  recognised  in  various  cases  before  Angus  v.  Dalton, 
and  the  following  cases  may  be  consulted : — Hide  v.  Thornhorough,  1846,  2 
Car.  &  Kir.  250 ;  Humphries  v.  Brogden,  1850,  12  Q.  B.  739  ;  Partridge'^. 
Scott,  1838,  3  Mee.  &  W.  220 ;  Wyat't  v.  Harrison,  1832, 3  Barn.  &  Add:  871. 

The  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  to  support  for  a  building  fronl 
adjacent  land  being  admitted,  the  further  question  arises  whether  a  similal 
right  can  be  acquired  for  one  building  from  another  contiguous  to  it)  or 
separated  from  it  by  another  intervening  building. 
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If  two  houses  or  a'  row  of  houses  be  built  at  one  time  and  be  afterwards 
sold  separately,  there  would  probably  be  mutual  rights  to  support  by 
implied  grant ;  but  if  such  houses  be  built  by  different  owners  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  then-  ground  with  separate  walls,  but  in  process  of  time  they  get 
out  of  the  perpendicular  and  one  house  derives  support  from  another,  it  is  a 
difficult  question  whether  the  former  is  entitled  to  support  as  an  easement. 
In  Solomon  v.  Vintners  Co.  (1859,  4  H.  &  N.  585)  the  decision  was  that 
such  right  could  not  be  acquired  by  prescription,  though  the  judges  based 
their  judgments  on  different  reasons  (see  also  Brown  v.  Windsor,  1830,  1 
Cromp.  &  J.  20) ;  but  in  Zemaitre  v.  Dams  (1881, 19  Oh.  D.  281),  Hall,  V.-C, 
held  that  the  principles  enunciated  in  Angus  v.  Dalton,  applicable  to 
support  of  houses  from  adjacent  land,  applied  equally  to  support  of  buildings 
from  buildings,  and  that  such  right  could  be  acquired  after  twenty  years' 
enjoyment. 

A  further  doubtful  question  is  whether  the  right  to  support  can  be 
acquired  under  the  Prescription  Act  (1832,  2  &  3  Will.  iv.  c.  71,  s.  2). 
That  Act  provides  for  acquisition  by  twenty  years'  user  of  rights  of  way  "  or 
other  easement,"  or  to  any  watercourse  or  the  use  of  any  water.  Support  is 
not  specifically  mentioned,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  covered  by  the 
words  "  or  other  easement "  coming  between  the  provisions  for  ways  and 
water.  It  has  been  held  that  the  words  do  not  include  rights  to  air  and 
wind  (Wehh  v.  Bird,  1861,  10  C.  B.  K  S.  268  ;  on  appeal,  1863, 13  0.  B.  N. 
S.  841),  but  Lord  Selborne  (in  Angus  v.  Dalton,  1881,  6  App.  Cas.  740) 
seemed  to  think  that  the  words  would  include  the  right  to  support,  unless 
the  section  is  confined  (as  Sir  William  Erie  appears  to  have  thought)  to 
rights  similar  to  rights  of  way  and  rights  of  water,  between  which  the 
words  are  placed  in  the  Act ;  and  Hall,  V.-C,  in  Zemaitre  v.  Davis  (1881, 
19  Ch.  D.  281),  distinctly  held  that  a  right  to  support  for  a  building  from 
either  land  or  an  adjoining  building  is  claimable  under  the  Act. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  no  right  to  subjacent  support  is  acquired 
where  land  is  separated  from  the  subjacent  soil ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
railways  and  canals  over  mines,  for  which  special  provision  for  the  purchase 
or  otherwise  of  the  subjacent  mines  is  made  by  the  Eailways  Clauses 
ConsoHdation  Act,  1845,  ss.  77,  78,  and  79,  and  similar  Acts  (see  Mines 

AND  MiNEEALS). 

As  to  the  right  to  sue  for  damage  done  by  removal  of  support  it  should 
be  noticed  that  no  action  will  in  general  lie  against  a  person  for  removing 
support  unless  a  right  to  support  exists  either  by  natural  right  or  by 
acquisition,  as  by  prescription  or  grant,  with  one  exception.  If  the  person 
removing  the  support  is  a  wrong-doer, — that  is,  if  he  has  no  right  to  do 
the  act  of  removal,  and  is  a  trespasser  as  to  the  land  giving  support,— he 
will  be  liable  for  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  supported  land  or  building, 
though  no  right  to  support  exists  against  the  owner  of  the  means  of  support 
(Jeffries  v.  Williams,  1850,  5  Ex.  Eep.  792). 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  time  at  which  the  cause  of  action 
arises — ^whether  it  is  when  the  support  was  removed  or  when  the  con- 
sequential damage  arises.  This  question  was  raised  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Bonomi  v.  Backhouse  (1858,  El.  B.  &  E.  G22 ;  in  H.  L.  1861,  9  H.  L. 
50'3).  It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  the  damage  may  not  arise  till  a 
considerable  time  after  the  support  is  removed ;  so  that  if  the  period 
limited  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  be  exceeded,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
the  greatest  moment  whether  the  time  limited  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
•date  of  the  removal  of  the  support,  or  if  it  is  to  be  calculated  from  the 
time  the  injury  was  sustained.     It  was  held  in  that  case  that  the  time 
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for  suing  runs  from  the  date  when  the  injury  was  sustained,  as  that  is  the 
cause  of  action,  no  wrong  having  been  committed  when  the  defendant 
excavated  in  his  own  soil.  In  hke  manner  it  has  been  held  that  where  a. 
statute  limited  the  time  for  suing  for  anything  "  done  or  acted "  pinsuant 
to  its  provisions,  to  three  months  "  after  the  fact  committed,"  the  time  to 
sue  was  computed,  not  from  the  time  when  the  excavation  was  made,  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  damage  {Roberts  v.  Bead,  1812,  16  East,  215; 
14  E.  E.  335).  A  further  question  as  to  right  of  action  for  damage  for 
removal  of  support  is  whether  successive  injuries  arising  from  the  same 
original  cause  give  rise  to  successive  rights  of  action,  or  whether  com- 
pensation must  be  computed  once  for  all  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
injury  showing  itself,  and  when  the  first  action  is  brought.  In  the  case  of 
Lamb  v.  Walker  (1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.  389)  it  was  held  (Cockburn,  C.J.,  diss) 
that  damages  must  be  assessed  once  for  all ;  but  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
Mitchell  V.  Darley  Main  Colliery  Go.  (1886,  11  App.  Gas.  127)  it  was  held  by 
the  House  of  Lords  (Lord  Blackburn  diss.)  that  on  each  occurrence  of  fresh 
damage  a  fresh  cause  of  action  arises. 

As  to  the  remedy  by  injunction,  see  Mines  and  Minerals,  vol.  viii.  at 
p.  416. 

[See  Groddard  on  Easements ;  Gale  on  Easements ;  Banks  on  Swpport.'] 


Supremacy.— See  State. 

Supremacy,  Act  of. — See  Eoyal  Supkemacy;  and  next  article. 


Supremacy,  Oath  of  —  The  oath  which,  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  (1  Eliz.  c.  1),  was  required  to  be  taken  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
judges,  and  all  ministers  and  officers,  spiritual  and  temporal.  By  the 
form  of  oath  which  is  set  out  in  sec.  9  of  the  Act,  the  deponenfe 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  ^  of  the  Queen  "  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal,"  and  declared  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  State,  or  potentate  had,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
jurisdiction  or  authority  within  the  realm.  At  the  Eevolution  the  form  of 
the  oath  was  much  shortened  (see  Bill  of  Eights,  s.  3),  and  during  the 
present  reign  it  has  been  abolished  altogether,  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
the  form  given  in  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  1868  (31  &32  Vict.  c.  72, 
s.  2),  being  substituted.     See  Oaths  ;  Oath  of  Allegiance. 


Supreme  Court. — At  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873,   hereinafter  referred   to,  justice    was  principally  administered 
in  England  by  certain  superior  Courts  of  Eecord,  namely,  the  Superior^ 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  superior  Courts  of  common  law  above  mentioned,  namely,  the 
King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer,  together  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  appear  to  have  come  into  existence  through  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  or  aula  regia.  First  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  established  at  Westminster  by  the  Great 
Charter,  and  a  considerable  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  great  council 
was  thus  taken  away  (see  infra).     Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i., 
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the  remainder  of  the  judicial  authority  exercised  by  the  chief  justiciar, 
who  presided  in  the  aula  regis,  seems  to  have  been  divided  by  that  king 
between  the  chancellor  and  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer. 

The  King's  Bench.— The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  Queen's  Bench,  was 
so  called  because  in  theory  the  sovereign  was  there  present,  the  style  of 
the  Court  being  coram  ipso  rege,  or  in  the  case  of  a  queen  regnant,  coram 
ipsd  regind.  This  Court  was  not  fixed  at  Westminster  like  the  Common 
Pleas,  although  it  usually  sat  there,  but  followed  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  wherever  he  might  be.  It  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  (capitalis 
justiciarius  Anglice)  and  five  puisne  justices.  The  judges  of  this  Court 
were  of  supreme  authority,  capitales  generates  perpetui  et  majores  a  latere 
regis  residentes.  They  were  the  sovereign  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
of  gaol  dehvery ;  they  were  conservators  of  the  peace  and  the  sovereign 
coroners  of  the  land  (4  Inst.  ch.  vii.). 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  was  very  high  and  transcendent.  It  took 
cognisance  both  of  criminal  and  civil  matters,  of  the  former  on  the  Crown 
side  of  the  Court,  of  the  latter  on  the  Plea  side.  It  was  the  principal 
Court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  by  its  coming  into  a  county  all  former 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  ceased.  It  had  cognisance  on  the  Crown 
side  of  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  such  as  treasons,  felonies,  etc.,  and 
indictments  might  be  removed  into  it  from  inferior  Courts  by  certiorari. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  it  also  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  custos  morum  of  the  nation.  It  kept  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  either  removed  the  proceedings  in  them  to 
be  determined  before  itself,  or  by  prohibition,  arrested  their  progress.  It 
superintended  all  civil  corporations  within  the  kingdom,  the  king  being  the 
visitor  of  these  by  law.  It  commanded,  by  issue  of  the  high  prerogative 
writ  of  mandamus,  magistrates  and  others  to  do  their  duty.  It  protected 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  speedy  and  summary  interposition,  for  if  any 
person  were  committed  to  prison  or  illegally  confined,  this  Court  would 
grant  a  habeas  corpus,  and  it  might  bail  any  person  for  any  offence 
whatever.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  the  Crown  side  is  still 
preserved  intact,  and  allocated  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division ;  that  on  the 
Plea  side  is  merged  in  the  High  Court.  This  Court  was  also  a  Court  of 
Error  from  the  Palatinate  Courts,  and  of  appeal  from  these  Courts  for  the 
purpose  of  certain  statutes  (cp.  Coke,  4  Inst.  ch.  vii. ;  Blackstone,  Com. 
vol.  iii. ;  Broom  and  Hadley,  Com.  vol.  iii. ;  Shortt,  Informations,  Man- 
damus, etc. ;  Short  and  Mellor,  Practice  on  Crown  Side  Q.  B.  D. ;  Viner, 
Ahridg.  p.  553). 

The  Common  Pleas. — The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  Common  Bench, 
was  the  first  of  the  superior  Courts  detached  from  the  great  council.  By 
cap.  11  of  Magna  Carta  it  was  provided  quod  communia  placita  nan 
sequantur  curiam  nostram  sed  teneantur  loco  certo,  and  the  Court  thus 
became  fixed  at  Westminster  Hall.  "  This  Court,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
"  is  the  lock  and  the  key  of  the  common  law  in  Common  Pleas,  for  herein 
are  real  actions,  where  upon  fines  and  recoveries  (the  common  assurances 
of  the  realm)  do  pass,  and  all  other  real  actions  by  original  writs  are  to  be 
determined,  and  also  of  all  common  pleas  mixed  or  personal"  (4; Inst.  ch. x.). 
All  pleas  or  suits  were  formerly  divided  into  pleas  of  the  Crown,  com- 
prehending all  critnes  and  misdemeanours  over  which  the  King's; Bench 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  common .  or  civil  pleas,  which  included  all 
civU  actions  between  subject  and  subject,  and  over  most  of  these  the  juris- 
diction of  the  King's  Bench  was  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

This  Court  might  also  grant  prohibitions  to  keep  inferior  Courts  within 
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their  jurisdiction.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  chief  (cupitalis  justiciarius 
de  communi  6awco)  and  four  puisne  justices,  all  created  by  letters  patent,  and 
each  of  whom  was  required  to  be  a  serjeant-at-law  o£  the  Degree  of 
the  Coif.  It  was  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  revising 
barristers  under  6  &  7  Vict.,c.  18,  and  exercised  some  peculiar  functions 
under  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Fines  and  Eecoveries,  and. under  the 
Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854. 

The  Exchequer. — The  Exchequer,  perhaps  so  called  from  the  blue-and- 
white  chequered  woollen  cloth  (scaccarium),  with  which  the  common  table 
of  the  Court  was  always  covered,  was  in  its  origin  a  Court  of  Eevenue. 
It  had  supreme  judicial  authority  and  exclusive  legal  cognisance,  in  ail 
matters  of  debt  or  duty  demandable  from  the  subject  by  the  Crown.    To 
supervise,  manage,  and  improve  the  revenue  was  its  principal  business,  l^uti 
it  was  also  greatly  concerned  in  the  conservation  of  the  Crown's  prerogar- 
tives.    It  originally  took  cognisance  of  civil  causes  between  subjects  in  all 
cases  wherein  the  fiscal  rights  or  the  revenue  of  the  king  was  in  any 
manner  affected,  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  this  Court  as  a  Court  of  Common  Law.     It  was  not  at  first  recognised 
as  a  public  Common  Law  Court,  but  was  considered  as  a  mere  private 
forum  for  its  own  officers  and  accountants,  and  therefore  original  writs 
in  matters  of  civil  justice  were  not  issued  out    of  Chancery  returnable 
before  the  treasurer  and  barons.     But  in  time,  by  a  fiction,  any  plaintiff 
was  permitted  to  suggest  (by  the  writ  of  Quominus)  that  he  was  debtor  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  defendant  had  done  him  an  injury  by  which  he  was 
less  able  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  king,  and  this  fiction  was  recognised  as  well 
on  the  Equity  side  of  this  Court  as  on  its  Common  Law  side,  the  Exchequer 
of  Pleas.      In  respect  of  revenue  matters  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court, 
which  was  exclusive,  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  original  writs  issued 
out  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  then  estreated  into  the  Exchequer, 
out  of  which  Court  process  and  execution  issued. 

On  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  the  nominal  head.  The  equitable  jurisdiction,  which  was 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  had  become  very 
extensive,  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  5  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  1, 
and  since  that  time  until  its  merger  in  the  High  Court  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  a  Court  of  law  and  revenue  only.  As  a  Court  of  Common 
Law  it  heard  and  determined  personal  suits  and  actions  between  all  subjects 
whatever,  the  Coui't  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  and  five  puisne  barons. 
Two  of  the  senior  barristers  without  the  bar  practising  in  this  Court  were 
called  respectively  the  Postman  and  the  Tubman,  and  had  precedence  of 
Attorney-  and  Solicitor  -  General  in  making  motions  (cp.  Inst.  pt.  iv. 
ch.  11;  Plowd.  Com.  200;  Price  on  Exchequer;  Blackstone,  Com.  vol.  iii.; 
Eowler,  Exchequer  Practice). 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery. — On  the  breaking  up  of  the  aula  regia,:in 
the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  the  Chancellor  retained  the  Great  Seal,  and  with 
it  the  power  of  issuing  original  writs  returnable  in  Chancery,  thus  consti- 
tuting that  Court  a  check  upon  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Exchequer,  etc.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  hence  sometimes,  called  "  Officina 
Justitise,"  and  the  Chancellor  being,  it  seems,  invested  with  the  greatet/part 
of  that  superior  power  which  during  the  continuance  of  the  aida  regia  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Justiciar,  continued  to  be  called  the  foot 
and  basis  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  all  the  Courts  (cp.  Pref.  to  10  Eepl.;  3 
Blackstone,  Com.  49;  Gilbert  on  Exchequer,  6).  This  Court  consisted 
of  two  divisions — the  one,  ordinary,  being  a  Court  of  Common  Law ;  the 
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other,  extraordinary,  being  a  Court  of  Equity.     The  common  law  jurisdiction 
consisted,  principally  in  its  holding  pleas  upon  a  scire  facias  to  repeal  and 
cancel  letters  patent,  on  petitions  of  right,  traverses  of  office,  and  in  cases 
in  which  the  king  had  been  advised' to  do  any  act  in  prejudice  of  a  subject's 
right,  etc.    This  jurisdiction  also  extended  over  all  personal  actions  where 
any  officer  of  the  Court  was  a  party,  and  over  partitions   of  lands  in 
coparcenary,  and  claims  for  dower  where  a  ward  of  Court  was  concerned ; 
but  when  the  parties  proceeded  to  issue,  the  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag  delivered 
the  record  into  the  King's  Bench,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  or  at  bar. 
This  Court  had  on  its  Common  Law  side  two  branches — the  Court  of  the 
Hanaper,  in  which  writs  and  returns  relating  to  the  subject  were  kept, 
and  the  Court  of  the  Petty  Bag,  in  which  writs  and  returns  relating  to 
matters  wherein  the  Crown  was  concerned  were  preserved — but  this  common 
law  jurisdiction,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  much  resorted  to,  had 
become  obsolete  some  considerable  time  before  the  merger  of  the  Court  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.     The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  was 
based  chiefly  upon  its  recognition  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  doctrine 
of  trusts  or  uses.     The  Courts  of  law  refused  to  recognise  any  obligation 
binding  the  legal  owner  of  property  to  give  effect  to  a  trust  or  use  imposed 
upon  it.     But  the  Court  of  Chancery  assumed  jurisdiction,  and  enforced  the 
trust  or  use  by  means  of  a  writ  of  subpmna  directed  to  the  defendant,  and 
requiring  him  to  appear  and  answer  a  bill  of  complaint  against  him  in  that 
Court ;  and  out  of  this  a  vast  administrative  business  gradually  grew  up,  by 
which  family  estates  and  property  were  administered  by  that  Court.     In 
exercising  the  enforcement  of  equitable  rights  this  Court  disregarded  the 
ordinary  rules  of  procedure  in  Courts  of  law,  and  by  examination  on  oath 
of  the  parties  endeavoured  to  discover  the  truth.     In  its  judgments,  whilst 
adhering  to  those  rules  of  law  which  were  consonant  with  principles  of 
equity,  it  boldly  overruled  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  judges,  notwithstanding  that  they  worked  injustice ;  and  in  the  reign 
of    James .  I.    had    established    the   right  to    restrain    by  injunction    a 
complainant  at  law  from  pursuing  his  remedy  at  law,  when  his  doing  so 
would  have  been  against  conscience.    Gradually  this  equitable  jurisprudence 
became  the  subject  of  rules  and  precedents,  and  ceased  to  be  dependent,  as 
it  was  in  early  times,  upon  the  personal  notions  of  justice  of  him  who  was 
Chancellor  (Selden's    Talle    Talk,  "Equity").      "There   are,"  said  Lord 
Eedesdale  (1802,  JBond  v.  Hopkins,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  429),  "  certain  principles 
on  which  Courts  of  Equity  act  which  are  well  settled.     The  cases  which 
occur  are  various,  but  they  are  decided  on  fixed  principles.      Courts  of 
Equity  have  in  this  respect  no  more  discretionary  power  than  Courts  of 
law."     It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  general  description  of  this 
jurisprudence  which  shall  be  brief,  accurate,  and  useful,  but  the  following 
heads  may  be  said  to  include  every  branch  of  it :— Trusts ;  Specific  Per- 
formance;  Account;   Fraud;   Accident  and  Mistake;   and   Infants  (cp. 
Equity,  vol.  v.  p.  41 ;  Infants,  vol.  vi.  p.  405). 

This  Court  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (see  Chancellor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  438)i  assisted  by  the  Master  of  the  KoUs,  and  in  recent  times  by 
three  Vice-Chancellors.  The  appeal  from  these  judges  of  first  instance, 
the  Master  of  the  Eolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellors,  lay,  in  and  subsequently 
to  1851,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  two  judges,  styled  Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Chancery  (see  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  83,  s.  11 ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  1 ;  cp. 
Chancelloe;  Chanceky  Division;  Story's  Com.;  Spence'a Hquitable  Juris- 
diction; Fonhlanqvie's  Equity,  Jus  SigilU  (1683). 
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Court  of  Probate. — See  Probate. 

Court  of  Divorce,  etc. — The  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
was  constituted  by  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  and  by  that  Act  made  a  Court 
of  Eecord.  It  held  its  sittings  at  Westminster.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
chief  and  the  senior  puisne  judge  of  the  three  common  law  Courts  respect- 
ively together  with  the  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  styled  "  Judge  Ordinary," 
were  its  judges.  In  this  Court  was  vested  all  jurisdiction  then  vested  in  or 
exercisable  by  any  ecclesiastical  Court  or  person  in  England,  in  respect  of 
divorces  d,  mensd  et  thoro,  suits  of  nullity  of  marriage,  suits  for  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,  or  jactitation  of  marriage,  and  all  causes,  suits,  and 
matters  matrimonial,  except  in  respect  of  marriage  licences,  together  with 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Act.  The  decree  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et 
thoro  was  abolished,  and  a  decree  for  a  judicial  separation,  having  the  same 
force  and  effect,  substituted,  and  power  was  given  to  the  Court  in  certain 
cases  to  decree  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  in  which  case  it  became 
lawful  for  the  parties  respectively  to  marry  again. 

High  Court  of  Admiralty.— See  Admiralty  Division. 

Court  of  Bankruptcy.— See  Bankruptcy. 

The  Judicature  Commission. — In  1867  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  constitution  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England,  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  at  West- 
minster, the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
Eno-land,  the  Admiralty  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Courts  of  Probate 
and  Divorce  for  England,  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Counties 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  and  the  Courts  of  Error  and  of  Appeal 
from  all  the  said  several  Courts,  and  into  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
separation  and  division  of  jurisdictions  then  existing  between  the  said  several 
Courts,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  changes  and  im- 
provements could  be  made,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  more  speedy,  economical, 
and  satisfactory  despatch  of  the  judicial  business  transacted  in  such  Courts. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  first  report,  March  1869,  referred  ia 
their  introductory  remarks  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  Courts  into  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  division  founded  on  the 
distinction  in  our  law  between  common  law  and  equity.  This  distinction, 
they  point  out,  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  systems  of  judicature, 
organised  in  different  ways,  and  administering  justice  on  different  and 
sometimes  opposite  principles,  using  different  methods  of  procedure,  and 
applying  different  remedies.  The  evils  of  this  double  system  of  judicature, 
and  the  confusion  and  conflict  to  which  it  had  led,  had,  the  report  states, 
been  long  known  and  acknowledged,  and  various  Commissions  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  their  recommendations,  but  much  of  the 
old  mischief  still  remained.  They  also  referred  to  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  the 
different  and  conflicting  principles  by  which  these  Courts  were  governed, 
and  to  the  inability  of  the  last-mentioned  Court  to  give  a  complete  remedy. 
The  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  defects  referred  to  could  not 
be  completely  remedied  by  any  mere  transfer  or  blending  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Courts  as  then  constituted,  and  that  the  first  step  towards 
meeting  and  surmounting  the  evils  complained  of  should  be  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  together  with  the  Courts  of 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty,  into  one  Court,  to  be  called  "  Her  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court,"  in  which  Court  should  be  vested  all  the  jurisdiction 
exercisable  by  each  and  all  the  Courts  so  to  be  consolidated. 
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The  Judicature  ^cfe.— Accordingly,  by  the  third  section  of  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873,  as  amended  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1874,  it  was  enacted  that : 
"  The  several  Courts  hereinafter  mentioned,  (that  is  to  say)  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  of  England,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
the  Court  of  Probate,  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and 
the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  shall  be  united  and  consohdated  together, 
and  shall  constitute,  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  one 
Supreme  Court  of  judicatixre  in  England,"  styled,  since  the  Judicature 
(Officers)  Act,  1879,  the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  words  "  and  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  "  were  repealed  by 
the  Judicature  Act,  1875,  ss.  9,  33,  and  Second  Schedule.  But  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  ss.  93  and  94,  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  is 
united  and  consolidated  with  the  Supreme  Court.  Although  the  Divorce 
Court  is  consolidated  with  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  jurisdiction  trans- 
ferred to  the  High  Court  (Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  16),  proceedings  for 
divorce  or  other  matrimonial  causes  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Eules  of  Court,  by  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  Order  68,  r.  1. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  the  Supreme  Court  was 
divided  into  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  thus,  "  the 
said  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  pf  two  permanent  Divisions,  one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  '  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,'  shall  have  and 
exercise  original  jurisdiction,  with  such  appellate  jurisdiction  from  inferior 
Courts  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  other  of  which,  under  the  name 
of  'Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal,'  shall  have  and  exercise  appellate  juris- 
diction, with  such  original  jurisdiction  as  hereinafter  mentioned  as  may  be 
incident  to  the  determination  of  any  appeal."  By  the  Interpretation  Act, 
1889,  s.  13,  the  expression  "  Supreme  Court  "  is  to  mean  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  in  England  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  either  Iranch 
thereof. 

Tlie  High  Court  of  Justice. — This  Court,  as  constituted  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873,  s.  5,  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  who  was  to  be  president  of  the  Hjgh  Court  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  (the  Master  of  the  Eolls)  the  ( Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas)>  the  ^^ord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer^  the 
Vice-Chancellors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  the  judge  of  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Court,  the  puisne  justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  the  junior  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  except  such  of  them  as  should  be  appointed  ordinary 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Save  as  by  the  Act  provided,  these  judges 
are  to  have  equal  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction,  and  are  to  be  addressed 
in  the  manner  then  customary  in  addressing  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  5).  By  subsequent 
legislation  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  no  longer  to  be  deemed  a  permanent 
judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  the  provisions  relating  to  the  appointment  and 
style  of  the  judges  of  that  Court  (see  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  5)  are  not  to 
apply  to  him  (Judicature  Act,  1875,  s.  3).  The  Master  of  the  Eolls  has 
also  ceased  to  be  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  is  now  by  virtue  of  his 
office  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Judicature  Act,  1881,  s.  2),  and  the 
offices  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  have  been  abolished  (see  Order  in  Council,  16th  Dec.  1880 ; 
Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  32 ;  Judicature  Act,  1881,  s.  25). 

At  the  present  time  (1898)  there  are  twenty-three  judges  of  the  ''High. 
Court  of  Justice,"  namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (President),  and  five  judges 
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of  the  Chancery  Division  ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  (President), 
and  fourteen  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division ;  the  President  and  a 
Judge  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  which  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Eecord, 
consists  of  such  as  was  at  the  commencement  of  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
vested  in  or  capable  of  being  exercised  by  all  or  any  of  the  following  Courts, 
namely :  (1)  The  High  Court  of  Chancery  as  a  Common  Law  Court  as  well 
as  a  Court  of  Equity,  including  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Master  of  the  EoUsj 
(2)  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  (3)  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster ;  (4)  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  Court  of  Eevenue  as  well 
as  a  Common  Law  Court ;  (5)  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  (6)  the 
Court  of  Probate;  (7)  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes;' 
(8)  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  (Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  16 ;  Judicature 
Act,  1875,  s.  9;  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  ss.  93,  94);  (9)  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster ;  (10)  the  Court  of  Pleas  at  Durham ;  (11)  the 
Courts  created  by  Commissions  of  Assize,  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  or  any  of  such  Commissions  (see  Judicature  Act,  1873,  ss.  16,  29), 
including  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  or  capable  of  being  exercised  by  all  or; 
any  one  or  more  of  the -judges  of  the  said  Courts  respectively  sitting  in  court 
or  chambers  or  elsewhere,  when  acting  as  judges  in  pursuance  of  any  statute, 
law,  or  custom,  and  all  powers  given  to  any  such  Court,  or  to  any  such 
judges  or  judge  by  any  statute,  and  also  all  ministerial  powers,  duties,  and 
authorities  incident  to  any  and  every  part  of  the  jurisdiction  transferred 
(Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  16  ;  and  see  also  ss.  12, 17,  76).  And  this  jurisdic- 
tion is,  so  far  as  regards  procedure  and  practice,  to  be  exercised  as  provided 
by  the  Act,  or  by  rules  of  Court  made  under  it,  and  in  default  of  any  such 
provision  or  rules,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  have  been  exercised  by 
such  Courts  before  the  Act  (Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  23). 

Divisions  of  Sigh  Court. — The  Commissioners  in  the  report  referred  to 
further  recommended  that  the  Supreme  Court  which  they  proposed  should., 
be  constituted  should  be  divided  into  as  many  Chambers  or  Divisions  as  the 
nature  and  extent  or  the  convenient  despatch  of  business  might  require.'. 
But  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system 
and  to  make  the  proposed  change  at  first  as  little  inconvenient  as  possible!,! 
they  recommended  that  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Common;). 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer  should  for  the  present  retain  their  distinctive  titles, 
and  should  constitute  so  many  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  Divorce,  and  Probate  should  be  consolidated  and  form 
one  Division.  The  Commissioners  here  seem  to  have  used  the  term 
"  Supreme  Court "  with  reference  to  one  of  its  branches,  namely,  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  (cp.  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  s.  13).  ' 

These  recommendations  were,  substantially,  carried  into  effect  by  sec.  31 
of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  which  divided  the  High  Court  into  five  Divisions, 
namely,  the  Chancery,  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Exchequer,' 
and  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Divisions,  each  consisting  of  a  presi- 
dent and  certain  judges.  But  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  16th  of  December  • 
1880,  made  under  the  32nd  section  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  the. 
Queen's  Bench,  Coromon  Pleas,  a;nd  Exchequer  Divisions  were  consolidated' 
into  one  Division,  namely,  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  with  the  Lord  Chief. 
Justice  of  England  as  its  president,  and  all  statutory  powers  given  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  or  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  of  the 
Exchequer  were  made  exercisable  by  him  (Judicature  Act,  1881,  s.  25). 

AH  causes  and  matters  commenced  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  were 
distributed  amongst  and  assigned  to  these  Divisions  respectively  (Judicature.' 
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Act;  1873',  ss;  33  and  34;  Judicature  Act,  1875,  s.  11),  subject,  however,  to  • 
the  power  of  transfer  (Judicpiture  Act,  1873,  s.  36,  Order  49),  and  of  retainer 
(Judicature  Act,  1875,  s.  11).' 

.  Divisional  Courfs.-^With.  regard  to  the  difficult  and  important  question  as 
to  the  number  of  judges  who  should  sit  ordinarily  in  each  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (sic),  the  Commissioners  observed  upon  the  difference  that 
existed  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Probate,  Divorce^ 
and  Admiralty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Common  Law  Courts  on  the  other, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  former  a  single  judge  adjudicated  on  all  matters,  as  a 
Court  of  first  instance,  whilst  in  the  sittings  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  "  in 
banc,"  the  Court  ordinarily  consisted  of  four  judges  (see  Banc,  vol.  i.  p.  474), 
although  the  matters  adjudicated  upon  by  a  single  judge  in  the  Court  first 
mentioned  were  in  many  instances  as  important  as  those  transacted  before 
four  judges,  and  they  considered  that  having  regard  to  the  facilities  of  appealr 
ing  which  they  proposed  to  suggest  in  future,  matters  of  great  importance 
might  be  intrusted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  judge.  However,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  too  violent  transition  from  the  modes  of  conducting  judiciaV  busi- 
ness, they  recommended  that  a  single  judge  of  the  Common  Law  Division 
should  be  authorised  to  transact  such  business  as  might  be  remitted  to  him 
by  general  or  special  orders  or  by  consent  of  parties,  but  that  matters  then 
disposed  of  "in  banc"  (see  Banc,  vol.  i.  p.  474)  should  be  determined  by  not 
more  than  three  judges.  This  recommendation  was  carried  out  in  substance 
by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  ss.  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46.  These  sections  were 
subsequently  repealed  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  s.  17,  so 
far  as  "  they  were  inconsistent "  with  the  last-mentioned  section,  which  pro- 
vides that  every  action  and  proceeding  in  the  High  Court,  and  all  business 
arising  out  of  the  same,  except  as  thereinafter  provided,  should,  so  far  as  is 
practicable  and  convenient,  be  heard,  determined,  and  disposed  of  before  a 
single  judge.  But  it  is  provided  that  Divisional  Courts  of  two  or  more  (see 
the  last-mentioned  section  and  Judicature  Act,  1884,  s.  4)  judges  may  be 
held  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  which  may  for  the  time  being'  be 
ordered  by  rules  of  Court  to  be  held  by  a  Divisional  Court.  Such  rules  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  and  repealed.  Those  which  are  now  (1898) 
current  are  contained  in  E.  S.  C,  1883,  Order  59,  which  defines  the  pro- 
ceedings and  matters  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  Divisional  Courts,  but 
nothing  therein  contained  is  to  be  construed  so  as  to  take  away  or  limit  the 
powers  of  a  single  judge  to  hear  and  determine  any  such  proceedings  oi 
matters  in  any  case  in  which  he  has  theretofore  had  power  to  do  so  (see  Order 
59,  r.  1), 

The  working  of  Divisional  Courts  has  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  his  memorandum  of  July  6,  1892,  upon  the 
Eeport  of  the  Council  of  Judges,  says :  "  The  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts 
has  been  gradually  diminished  by  sending  (1)  appeals  from  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  and  (2)  motions  for  new  trials  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  direct." 
This  last-mentioned  improvement  was  effected  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1890 
(53  &  54  Vict.  c.  44),  known  as  Sir  E.  B.  Finlay's  Act,  which  its  authors 
intended  should  have  had  a  wider  scope  (Hansard,  vol.  346,  p.  1250). 
Sir  Lewis  Cave  continued:  "In  my  judgment  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Divisional  Courts  should  either  be  transacted  by  a  single 
judge,  or  where  that  is  not  desirable,  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
As  matters  now  stand,  a  Divisional  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
can  be  formed  in  seven  different  ways  of  entirely  different  members,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  very  great  variety  of  decision  on  questions  of  discretion 
and  as  to'  costs ...  .  A  Court,  of  two  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a ' 
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Court  of  one,  the  more  active  and  energetic  member  almost  invariably  im- 
posing his  view  on  his  more  apathetic  colleague  " ;  and  he  recommended  that 
Divisional  Courts  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Bar  Committee  (Annual 
State.  1892-93)  and  a  committee  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  (1883) 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

By  the  Judicature  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  16),  considerable  restric- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  right  of  appeal  in  general,  and  it  is  especially  pro- 
vided that  "  in  matters  of  practice  and  procedure  every  appeal  from  a  judge' 
shall  be  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,"  but  in  other  matters  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  it  would  seem  that  an  appeal  from  a  judge  is  still  to  a  Divisional 
Court  (Order  54,  r.  23).  Also  by  sec.  1,  subsec.  5  of  the  last-mentioned  Act, 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  High  Court  from  any 
Court  or  person,  the  appeal  is  to  a  Divisional  Court,  the  decision  of  which  is 
final  unless  leave  to  appeal  is  given  by  that  Court  or  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

As  to  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme  Court,  see  Judicature  (Officers) 
Act,  1879,  s.  4 ;  E.  S.  C,  Order  61 ;  and  Masters  of  the  Supkemb 
Court.    As  to  pensions,  see  J.  A.  1873,  ss.  13,  15. 

Court  of  Appeal  (see  also  Appeals,  vol.  i.  p.  275). — A  strong  Court  of 
JiTial  appeal  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  It  was  the  intention  of  its  authors  that  this 
final  appeal  should  be  exceedingly  strong,  fifteen  judges  being  the  number 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  first  report,  and  also  that  it  should 
be  the  sole  Court  of  Appeal,  embracing  all  the  superior  Appellate  Courts 
and  jurisdictions.  Sees.  21  and  22  of  the  Act  of  1873  carried  out  this 
view  by  vesting  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  estab- 
lished by  the  Act.  These  sections,  however,  were  suspended  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1875,  and  repealed  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876, 
and  the  system  of  "  double  appeals  "  condemned  by  the  great  law  reformers 
of  1873  was  thereby  re-established. 


Surchargce. — See  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
Surcharge  and  Falsify.— See  Account,  Settled. 


Sureties. — See  Bail;  Guarantee;  Principal  and  Surety. 
Sureties  in  Civil  Cases. — See  Guarantee  ;  Principal  and  Surety. 
Sureties  of  the  Peace. — A  person  may  be  bound  over  to  keep, the  peace, 
and  (or)  to  be  of  Good  Behaviour — 

(1)  If  Articles  of  the  Peace  are  exhibited  against  him,  or  the  corre- 
sponding summary  procedure  under  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  25,  is  followed. 

(2)  On  conJviction  of  any  misdemeanour. 

(3)  On  conviction  of  any  felony,  except  murder,  specified  in  the  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Acts  of  1861 ;  and  see  First  Offenders. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  by  requiring  him  to  enter  into  a 
Eecognisance  with  or  without  sureties  with  a  condition  to  keep  the  peace, 
etc.,  for  the  prescribed  time. 

In  case  of  a  conviction  on  indictment  the  power  to  require  sureties  of 
the  peace  is  given  to  the  Courts  by  virtue  of  their  commission  (see  Arch- 
bold,  Quarter  Sessions,  5th  ed.,  254;  Atkinson,  Mag.  Ann..Fr.  1898,  p.  654).!- 
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•In  the  case  of  summary  convictions  the  power  arises  under  sec.  25  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 

The  recognisances  if  taken  out  of  sessions  are  returned  to  Quarter  Ses- 
sions (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  2),  except  in  cases  where  they  are  enforceable 
by  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  25).  On  refusal 
to  find  such  sureties  a  Court  of  Eecord  may  award  imprisonment  for  not 
over  twelve  months.  A  petty  sessional  Court  can  award  imprisonment  for 
not  over  six  months ;  a  single  justice,  imprisonment  for  not  over  fourteen 
days  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  25). 

See  Akticles  of  the  Peace;  Good  Behaviour;  Peace,  The;  Eecog- 

.  NISANCE. 


Surgeon. — To  act  in  strictness  as  a  surgeon,  something  must  be 
done  by  the  hand  (per  Knight  Bruce,  L.J.,  in  Ex  parte  Crabb,  In  re  Palmer, 
1856,  25  L.  J.  Bk.  49) ;  his  business  properly  is  with  external  ailments  and 
injuries  of  the  limbs,  and  not  with  prescribing  and  dispensing  medicine, 
except  as  part  of  surgical  treatment  (per  Best,  C.J.,  in  Allison  v.  Haydon, 
1828,  4  Bing.  621 ;  per  Cresswell,  J.,  in  Apothecaries  Co.  v.  Lotinga,  1843, 
2  M.  &  E.  499).  Now,  a  person  registered  under  the  Medical  Act,  1886,  is 
entitled  to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  and  to  sue  for  his 
fees  (s.  6).    See  Medicine,  Medical  Peactitionee. 


Surname — The  name  added  to  a  person's  Christian  name  (see 
Cheistian  N"ame)  ;  the  name  common  to  all  the  members  of  a  family.  A 
person  usually  bears  the  surname  of  his  father,  but  if  he  so  pleases  he 
may  change, it  for  another  name,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
take  any  formal  step  to  effectuate  this  (Bavies  v.  Lowndes,  1835,  1  Bing. 
N.  C.  618),  unless,  indeed,  he  changes  his  name  in  compliance  with  the 
injunction  of  a  name  and  arms  clause  (see  Name  and  Arms  Clause  ;  Settle- 
ments) in  a  will  or  settlement,  which  may,  and  frequently  does,  provide  that 
an  application  shall  be  made  for  a  royal  licence  permitting  the  assumption 
of  the  new  surname.  Although,  however,  a  person  may  assume  a  new 
surname  without  taking  any  formal  step  in  connection  therewith,  it  is 
usual,  for  evidential  purposes,  to  notify  the  change  in  some  public  way. 
A  royal  licence  may  be  applied  for — the  stamp  duty  payable  being 
fifty  pounds  if  the  application  is  made  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  a  name  and  arms  clause  in  a  settlement  or  will,  and  ten  pounds  if  the 
application  is  voluntarily  made  (Stamp  Act,  1891,  Sched.  I) — or  the  more 
usual  step  may  be  taken  of  advertising  the  change  of  name  in  the 
newspapers,  and  executing  a  deed  poll  formally  setting  out  the  change,  and 
enrolling  the  same  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Except  where  the  name  to  be  assumed  is  prescribed  by  a  name  and 
arms  clause,  a  person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  and  bear  any  name  he  likes. 
He  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  any  particular  name,  as,  except  the 
right  to  a  trade  name  (see  Trade  Name),  English  law  does  not  recognise 
the  absolute  right  of  a  person  to  a  particular  name  to  the  extent  of 
entitling  him  to  prevent  its  assumption  by  another  (per  Lord  Chelmsford 
in  Du  Boulay  v.  Du  Boulay,  1869,  L.  E.  2  P.  C.  441).  A  person  who  takes 
a  new  name  by  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  lose  his  original  name;  he 
.  may  take  a  legacy  by  it,  and  a  royal  licence  is  only  a  permission  to  use 
.  a  name  ;  it  does  not  impose  it  {Leigh  v.  Leigh,  1808,  15  Ves.  100). 

A   woman   on  her    marriage    takes    her    husband's    name,    and   she 
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retains  it  although  the  marriage  may  have  been  dissolved  by  divorcfe, 
unless  she  has  so  far  obtained  another  name  by  repute  as  to  obliterate  the 
original  name  {Fendall  v.  Goldsmid,  1877, 2  P.  D.  263). 

A  bastard  may  be  baptised,  and  so  gain  a  Christian  name,  but  otherwise 
has  no  name  except  what  he  or  she  may  acquire  by  reputation  (see 
Bastabd). 


Surplice  Fees — Those  fees  and  dues  which  are  payable  on 
burials,  marriages,  and  the  like.  It  is  said  that  none  are  due  to  the 
minister  as  of  common  right,  but  that  they  depend  upon  special  custom 
only  (2  Steph.  Com.,  11th  ed.,  pp.  750,  751,  quoted  by  Kay,  J.,  in  Stewart  v. 
West  Derby  Burial  Board,  1886,  34  Ch.  D.  339). 


Surplusag'e. — Surplusage  comes  of  the  French  surplus,  that  is, an 
over-plus,  and  signifies  in  the  law  an  addition  of  more  than  needs,  which 
sometimes  is  the  cause  that  a  writ  shall  abate ;  but  in  pleading  many  times 
it  is  absolutely  void,  and  the  residue  of  the  plea  shall  stand  good  (see 
Termes  de  la  Ley), 

Surplusage  is  not  uncommon  in  Acts  of  Parliament  (see  In  re  Bank  of 
London,  etc.,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  at  p.  426).  The  words  of  a  statute  never  should 
in  interpretation  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from,  without  almost  a  necessity 
(see  Cowper  Essex  V.  Local  Board  for  Acton,  1889,  14  App.  Cas.  at  p.  169). 

Although  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  give  a  meaning  to  every 
word  used  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  right  not  to 
treat  words  as  surplusage,  if  a  meaning  can  be  fairly  given  to  them  (see 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Clayton,  1881,  8  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  424). 

{^Authority. — Hardcastle  on  Statutes.'] 


Surrebutter;  Surrejoinder. — See  Pleading — Before  tk 
Judicature  Acts. 


Surrender. — Surrender,  says  Lord  Coke,  is  the  yielding  up  an 
estate  for  life  or  years  to  him  that  hath  an  immediate  estate  in  reversion 
or  remainder,  wherein  the  estate  for  life  or  years  may  "  drown  "  by  mutual 
agreement  between  them  (Go.  Litt.  337  i).  Like  a  lease,  it  may  be  either 
express  or  implied.  Implied  surrenders  are  generally  referred  to  as  sur- 
renders by  operation  of  law,  and  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  Express 
surrenders,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  are  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

For  an  express  surrender  two  things  on  the  part  of  the  surrenderor  are 
necessary — first,  he  must  be  in  possession  (Co.  Litt.  338  a),  and,  secondly, 
he  must  give  up  the  whole  of  the  interest  granted  to  him  by  the  lease 
(Burton  v.  Barclay,  1831,  7  Bing.  745).  It  follows  that  before  he  has 
entered  on  the  demised  premises  a  surrender  by  the  lessee  is  ineffectual,  but 
when  entry  has  once  taken  place  and  the  lessee  has  assigned  his  interest  to 
a  third  party,  the  legal  possession  having  been  transferred  by  the  assignment, 
the  assignee  may  himself  surrender  before  entry  (Bac.  Ahr.  "  Leases,"  S.  2, 2). 
This,  however,  will  not  enable  the  administrator  of  a  tenant  to  surrender 
his  interest  before  letters  of  administration  have  been  granted  to  him  (B.  v. 
Great  Glenn,  1833,  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  188),  for  the  whole  measure  of  his 
authority  is  derived  from  the  grant  (1  Williams  on  Executors,  9th  ed,,  342). 
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Statutory  power  to  surrender  leases  granted  to  a  lunatic  has,  with  a  view 
to  their  renewal,  been  conferred  on  his  committee,  subject  to  conditions  to 
be  approved  by  the  Judge  ia  Lunacy,  by  53  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  120. 

As  regards  the  persons  to  whom  surrenders  may  be  made,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  proper  surrenderee  is  the  owner  of  the  legal  reversion  immediately 
expectant  on  the  lease  {Go.  Litt.  337  I),  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  his 
estate  be  less  than  that  granted  by  the  lease  (Bac.  Air.  "  Leases,"  S.  1,  2). 
As  a  result  of  this  rule,  there  can  be  no  valid  surrender  from  an  underlessee 
to  the  head  landlord  (Shep.  Touch.  303),  unless  there  has  been  a  previous 
surrender  by  the  mesne  lessor  to  the  latter  (Bac.  Ahr.  "Leases,"  S.  2,  1); 
although  there  is  no  objection  to  the  lessee  and  underlessee  joining  to- 
gether in  order  to  effect  the  surrender  (Hid.).  Statutory  power  to  accept 
surrenders  in  the  case  of  leases  granted  by  persons  under  disability  is 
conferred,  with  the  object  of  renewing  such  leases,  in  the  case  of  infants 
and  married  women,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  (11  Geo.  iv.  and  1  Will.  iv.  c.  65,  s.  12),  and  in  the  case 
of  the  committee  of  a  lunatic  so  found  by  inquisition  under  the  direction 
of  the  Judge  in  Lunacy  (53  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  120).  Moreover,  a  tenant  for 
life  under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38),  may 
accept,  with  or  without  consideration,  a  surrender  of  any  lease  of  settled 
land,  whether  made  under  the  Act  or  not,  and  in  respect  of  the  whole 
land  or  any  part  of  it,  with  or  without  an  exception  of  all  or  any  of 
the  mines  and  rdinerals  therein,  or  in  respect  of  mines  and  minerals  alone 
or  any  of  them  (s.  13) ;  and  he  may  also  accept  a  surrender  of  a  contract 
for  a  lease  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which 
he  may  accept  a  surrender  of  a  lease  (s.  31).  This  provision  applies  not 
merely  to  an  express  surrender,  but  to  a  surrender  implied,  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  by  operation  of  law  {Easton  v.  Penny,  1892,  67  L.  T. 
290). 

JBy  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  ii.  c.  3)  it  is  provided  (s.  3)  that  no 
leases,  either  of  freehold  or  terms  of  years,  or  any  uncertain  interest  not 
being  copyhold  in  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  surrendered  unless  it 
be  by  deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  surrenderors  or  their  agents 
thereunto  lawfully  authorised  by  writing.  This,  by  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  does  not  apply  to  surrenders  by  operation  of  law,  but  it  applies 
to  all  express  surrenders,  even  of  leases  which,  being  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  and  reserving  a  rent  amounting  to  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  full  improved  value  of  the  premises,  need  not  themselves  (by  s.  2) 
be  in  writing  {Taylor  v.  Chapman,  1795,  Peake,  Ad.  Ca.  19 ;  4  E.  E.  884). 
And  as  regards  leases  which  are  not  within  sec.  2,  and  which  are  there- 
fore required  for  their  validity  to  be  in  writing,  it  is  now  provided  by 
the  Act  for  the  amendment  of  real  property  (8  &  9  Vict.c.  106),  that 
surrenders  are  void  at  law  unless  made  by  deed  (s.  3).  With  the  above 
reservation  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  for  a  surrender  (Bac. 
^6r.  "  Leases,"  S.  1,  1);  but  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  has  been  seen,  requires 
a  deed  or  note  in  writing,  and  nothing  can  consequently  amount  to  a 
valid  surrender  unless  it  affords  presumption  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
memorandum.  Hence  cancellation,  for  instance,  of  a  lease  by  mutual 
consent,  evidenced  by  destruction  of  a  material  part,  e.g.  the  seals,  or  the 
names  of  the  parties,  will  be  insufficient  (  Wootley  v.  Gregory,  1828,  2  Y.  &' J. 
536  ;  31  E.  E.  626  ;  Doe  v.  Thomas,  1829,  9  Barn.  &  Cress.  288 ;  32  E.  E.  680). 
An  express  surrender,  as  it  is  held,  cannot  be  niade  to  take  place  in 
futuro  {Weddall  v.  Gapes,  1836,  1  Mee.  &  W.  50;  Doe  v.  Milward,  1838, 
3  Mee.  &  W.  328),  and  it  follows  that  an  invalid  notice  to  quit  cannot  take 
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effect  as  an  express  surrender  {Johnstone  v.  Hudlestone,  1825,  4  Barn.  & 
Cress.  922 ;  28  E.  E.  505).  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  it  be  in 
writing,  and  that  it  have  been  accepted  as  valid  by  its  recipient  (Bessell  v. 
Landsherg,  1845,  7  Q.  B,  638). 

A  surrender  need  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  demised  premises 
{Holme  V.  Brunshill,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  P.  495),  and  it  may  be  made  subject  to 
the  performance  of  a  condition,  the  effect  being  that  the  interest  granted 
by  the  lease  will  revest  if  the  condition  be  broken  or  remain  unperformed 
{Co.  Litt.  218  I ;  Goupland  v.  Maynard,  1810,  12  East,  134).  But  the  fact 
that  an  express  surrender  of  a  lease  is  made  for  a  consideration  which 
afterwards  fails,  e.g.  where  the  consideration  is  the  grant  of  a  new  lease,  and 
such  new  lease  is  subsequently  avoided,  does  not  of  itself  prevent  such 
surrender  from  being  good  {Doe  v.  Bridges,  1831,  1  Barn.  &  Adol.  847). 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  surrenders  of  tenancies  take 
place  by  operation  of  law — first,  where  the  lessee  accepts  a  new  interest  in 
the  demised  premises  from  his  landlord ;  and,  secondly,  where  he  gives  up 
possession  of  them  with  his  consent. 

Where  the  tenant  accepts  a  new  demise  during  the  currency  of  his  own, 
he  is  held  to  have  surrendered  his  former  interest  because  he  has  done  an 
act  of  which,  as  against  himself,  he  is  afterwards  estopped  from  disputing 
the  validity,  and  which  would  not  be  valid  unless  the  first  demise  were  at 
an  end  {Lyon  v.  Beed,  1844,  13  Mee.  &  W.  285).  So  long  as  the  new  lease 
is  valid,  the  manner  of  its  creation  is  immaterial ;  so  that  the  acceptance  of 
a  new  parol  demise  may  operate  as  a  surrender  of  a  lease  by  deed  (Com. 
Dig.  "  Surrender,"  1. 1),  and  the  length  of  the  new  lease  as  compared  with  the 
former,  and  the  time  of  its  commencement,  are  equally  unimportant  {he's 
case,  1597,  5  Co.  Eep.  11  a).  If,  however,  the  second  lease  is  only  to 
operate  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  may  or  may  not  occur  during 
the  currency  of  the  demise,  the  surrender,  which  is  a  conditional  surrender 
within  the  meaning  of  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  operates 
only  as  a  surrender  of  that  part  of  the  term  which  commences  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  (Bac.  Ahr.  "  Leases,"  S.  2,  1).  Where  there  is  more 
than  one  lessee,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new  lease  is  by  one  of  them  only, 
the  surrender  operates  only  as  to  his  own  share  (Shep.  Touch.  302 ;  Boston- 
v;  Penny,  1892,  67  L.  T.  290).  Where,  again,  the  new  lease  accepted  by 
the  tenant  comprises  a  part  only  of  the  premises  included  in  the  demise,  the 
surrender  by  operation  of  law  extends  only  to  the  part  included  in  the 
new  demise  (2  Eo.  Abr.  498).  Sm-render  by  operation  of  law  may  also  be 
effected  where  the  lessee  accepts  from  the  lessor  an  interest  in  the  premises 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  lease :  for  example,  a  mere  servant's  interest  in 
place  of  his  own  {Peter  v.  Kendal,  1827,  6  Barn.  &  Cress.  703 ;  30  E.  K. 
504),  or  the  grant  of  a  rent  issuing  from  the  demised  land  (Bac.  Air. 
"  Leases,"  S.  2,  3).  This  is  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  he  cannot 
dispute  the  validity  of  his  act,  and  that  this  act  is  inconsistent  with  the 
continuance  of  his  former  interest  {Byon  v.  Beed,  supra).  Similarly,  where 
the  tenant  makes  a  valid  assignment  of  his  interest  to  his  landlord,  whether 
by  way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise  {Doe  v.  Bidout,  1814,  5  Taun.  519  ;  Gottee 
V.  Bichardson,  1851,  7  Ex.  Eep.  143),  or  re-demises  to  him  for  the  whole 
term,  reserving  rent  {Smith  v.  Mapleback,  1786,  1  T.  E.  441 ;  1  E.  E.  247), 
the  result  is  likewise  a  surrender  by  operation  of  law. 

Difficulties  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  a  new  lease  operating  as  a 
surrender  of  a  former  lease  in  the  case  where  such  new  lease  turns  out  to  be 
invalid.     It  seems  clear  that  if  the  new  lease  be  void  altogether,  its  grant  ■ 
cannot  operate  as  a  surrender  of  the  former.     If,  however,  it  be  voidable 
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■and  not  void,  and  should  be  afterwards  avoided,  the  effect  of  its  acceptance 
as  a  surrender  of  the  former  will  depend  on  whether  such  avoidance  be  in 
accordance  with,  or  contrary  to,  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Where,  for 
example,  it  is  granted  subject  to  a  condition,  and  avoided  because  such 
condition  is  broken,  there  is  none  the  less  a  surrender  (Bac.  Air.  "  Leases,"  S.  2, 
1).  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  avoided  because  it  proves  to  be  in  fraud 
of  a  power,  it  passes  no  interest  according  to  the  contract,  although  previous 
to  its  avoidance  it  might  have  conveyed  part  of  the  term  contracted  for  (Boe  v. 
Archbishop  of  York,  1805,  6  East,  86 ;  8  E.  E.  413;  Doe  v.  Foole,  1848, 11  Q.  B. 
713),  That  the  consideration  or  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  grant  of 
the  second  lease  may  expressly  purport  to  be  the  surrender  of  the  first  is 
immaterial  (Boe  v.  Courtenay,  1848,  11  Q.  B.  702 ;  Easton  v.  Penny,  67  L.  T. 
290,  where  the  second  lease  was  invalid  by  reason  of  a  statute). 

The  cases  where  the  acceptance  of  a  new  interest  by  the  lessee  effects  a 
surrender  by  operation  of  law  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
which,  in  some  respects,  resemble  them,  where  the  new  lease  is  granted,  not 
to  the  lessee,  but  to  a  third  party,  and  where  the  operation  of  a  surrender 
depends,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  entirely  on  the  change  of  possession. 
Where  there  is  no  change  of  possession,  the  acceptance  of  a  new  interest, 
unless  by  the  lessee  himself,  cannot  operate  as  a  surrender  even  where  the 
former  lease  has  been  given  up  to  be  cancelled  {Wootley  v.  Gregory,  1828, 
2  Y.  &  J.  536 ;  31  E.  E.  626 ;  Wallis  v.  Hands,  [1893]  2  Oh.  75).  Nor  can  a 
surrender  in  this  case  take  effect  unless  the  lessor,  or  a  successor  in  title  of 
the  lessor,  is  a  party  to  the  new  demise  {Easton  v.  Penny,  supra).  So  where, 
though  there  has  actually  been  no  fresh  lease,  there  has  been  an  agreement 
to  grant  one  between  the  lessor  and  lessee — for  a  mere  agreement  by  the  lessor 
with  a  third  party  to  grant  a  new  lease  to  the  lessee  is  insufficient  (Porry 
V.  Allen,  1590,  Cro.  (1)  173) — such  agreement,  if  enforceable  by  specific 
performance,  will  now  operate  as  a  surrender  of  the  first  lease  (Ex  parte 
Vitale,  1882, 47  L.  T.  480).  Where,  however,  no  new  demise  is  intended  by 
the  parties  there  will  be  no  surrender,  as  where  a  landlord  merely  agreed 
by  parol  not  to  put  an  end  to  a  yearly  tenancy  which  was  to  last  for  more 
than  a  year  —  an  agreement  which  was,  therefore,  unenforceable  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (Sidebotham  v.  Holland,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  378).  Moreover, 
an  agreement  between  a  tenant  and  his  landlord  by  which  the  former 
contracts  to  purchase  the  reversion  from  the  latter,  does  not  of  itself  operate 
as  a  surrender,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impliedly  conditional  on  a  good  title  being 
made  (Doe  v.  Stanton,  1836,  1  Mee.  &  W.  695 ;  Tarte  v.  Darby,  1846,  15 
Mee.  &  W.  601 ;  Ellis  v.  JVright,  1897,  76  L.  T.  522). 

The  second  class  of  surrenders  by  operation  of  law  are  founded,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  on  the  giving  up  of  possession.  Such  giving  up  of  pos- 
session must,  of  course,  be  with  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  landlord  ; 
and  a  mere  parol  agreement  to  determine  the  tenancy,  or  a  parol  licence  to 
quit  or  to  accept  another  person  in  the  tenancy,  will  not  be  sufficient  (Thomson 
V.  Wilson,  1818,  2  Stark.  379  ;  20  E.  E.  696  ;  Mollett  v.  Prayne,  1809,  2  Camp. 
103 ;  11  E.  E.  676  ;  Taylor  v.  Chapman,  1795,  Peake  Ad.  Ca.  19  ;  4  E.  E.  884). 
What  amounts  to  such  consent  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  in 
each  case  a  question  of  fact,  and  is  usually  inferred  from  some  act  or  acts  of 
ownership  which  -may  have  been  exercised  by  him  subsequently  to  the 
departure  of  the  tenant  from  the  premises.  It  has,  however,  been  held  that 
the  mere  entry  of  the  landlord  upon  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
repairs  to  them,  or  occupying  them,  whether  by  a  caretaker,  or  by  workmen 
or  servants,  is  not,  where  such  occupation  is  not  for  the  purposes  of  profit, 
sufficient  for  a  surrender  by  operation  of  law  to  be  implied  (Beeve  v.  Bird, 
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1834,  1  C.  M.  &  E.  31 ;  Bird  v.  Defonvielle,  1846,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  415 ;  Pheni 
V.  Foppleivell,  1862,  12  0.  B.  N.  S.  334 ;  Vastier  v.  Henderson,  1877, 2  Q.  B.  D. 
575;  Smith  v.  Blackmore,  1885,  1  T.  L.  E.  267).  It  has  also  been  decided 
that  mere  attempts  to  relet  the  premises,  as  by  announcing  them  by  bills  ti) 
be  vacant,  are,  insufficient  {Redpatli  v.  Roberts,  1800,  3  Esp.  225 ;  Oastler  y. 
Henderson,  supra).  But,  of  course,  if  such  attempts  slaould  be  successful  and 
a  new  occupier  should  enter,  the  surrender,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is 
complete.  The  usual  manner  in  which  the  landlord's  consent  is  sought  tb 
be  inferred  in  these  cases,  is  by  his  acceptance  of  the  key  of  the  premises. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  for  a  surrender  by  opera- 
tion of  law  to  result  from  this  act,  it  is  necessary  that  such  acceptance 
should  have  taken  place  with  the  intention  on  both  sides  of  determining  the 
tenancy,  the  key  being  then  looked  upon  as  the  symbol  of  possession  (Oasikr 
V.  Henderson  and  Smith  v.  Blackmore,  supra ;  Whitehead  v.  Clifford,  1814, 
5  Taun.  518 ;  15  E.  E,  579 ;  Grimman  v.  Zegge,  1828,  8  Barn.  &Cress.  324; 
32  E.  E.  398 ;  Fhend  v.  Popplewell,  1862, 12  C.  B.  K  S.  334).  It  has  even  been 
decided  that  an  express  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  of  his  in- 
tention to  determine  the  tenancy  does  not  in  itself  prevent  the  implication 
of  a  surrender  where  the  accompanying  circumstances  show  that  that 
inference  ought  to  be  drawn  {Smith  v.  Roberts,  1892,  9  T.  L.  E.  77).  In 
such  cases  it  is  for  the  Court  to  say  whether  evidence  of  acceptance  of 
the  key  has  been  produced  from  which  the  inference  of  a  surrender  could  be 
made  {Cannan  v.  Hartley,  1850,  '9  C.  B.  634),  while  the  question  whether 
the  inference  should  be  drawn  or  not  is  one  of  fact  for  the  jury.  The  key 
may,  of  course,  be  delivered  or  accepted  by  agents  on  behalf  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  respectively,  provided  such  agents  are  duly  authorised  {Ganrim 
V.  Hartley,  supra;  JDodd  v.  AcMom,  1843,  6  Man.  &  G-.  672). 

The  payment  and  acceptance  of  rent  different  from  that  fixed  by  a  lease, 
whether  such  rent  be  more  or  less  than  the  former,  furnishes  evidence  from 
which  a  surrender  of  the  former  lease  may  be  implied  (Hodges  v.  Zawrance, 
1854,  18  J.  P.  347 ;  Bx  parte  Vitale,  1882,  47  L.  T.  480) ;  but  as  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  new  tenancy,  it  will  not  of  necessity  amount  to  a  surrender 
{Donellan  v.  Read,  1832, 3  Barn.  &  Adol.  889  ;  Doe  v.  Geehie,  1844,  5  Q.  B.  841; 
Crowley  v.  Vitty,  1852,  7  Ex.  Eep.  319).  Similarly,  where  a  diminution  of 
the  agreed  rent  is  accompanied  by  the  giving  up  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
of  a  portion  of  the  premises  demised  to  him,  a  surrender  by  operation  of  law 
may  as  an  inference  of  fact  be  implied ;  for  this  is  evidence  of  the  creation 
of  a  pew  tenancy.  This  evidence,  however,  may  be  rebutted,  and  will  be 
rebutted,  where  the  change  in  the  extent  of  the  demise  or  the  amount  of 
the  rent  is  unsubstantial  {Holme  v.  Brunskill,  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  495  ;  Jones 
V.  Bridgman,  1878,  39  L.  T.  500 ;  Baynton  v.  Morgan,  1888,  22  Q.  B.  D.  74). 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  where  upon  the  departure  of  a 
tenant  a  reletting  of  the  premises  to  another  tenant  takes  place,  a  surrender 
of  the  former  tenancy  is  implied  by  operation  of  law ;  though  the  landlord 
may  reserve  his  rights  against  the  tenant  by  force  of  express  stipulation* 
{Dawson  v.  Iamb,  1863,  3  Car.  &  Kir.  269).  This  is  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  namely,  that  unless  the  original  term 
were  determined  no  power  to  create  a  new  tenancy  would  exist  {M'BonneU 
V.  Pope,  1852,  9  Hare,  705).  For  a  surrender  to  operate  in  these  cases  the 
entry  of  the  new  tenant  must  have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  thfe 
former,  whether  express  or  implied  (  Walker  v.  Richardson,  1837, 2  Mee.  &  W. 
882 ;  Davison  v.  Gent,  1857,  1  H.  &  K  744),  and  also,  of  course,  with  that 
of  the  landlord.  The  latter's  consent,  however,  will  be  sufficient,  though 
given  only  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  entry  {Thomas  v.  Cook,  1818, 2  Barfii  & 
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Aid.  119 ;  20  E.  E.  374),  but  if  obtained  from  him  by  the  tenant  by  a  fraudulent 
concealment  of  material  facts,  the  surrender  may  be  vitiated  and  the  tenant's 
liabilities  therefore  held  in  such  case  to  continue  {Bruce  v.  Ruler,  1828,  2  Man. 
&  E.  3 ;  32  E.  E.  700).  If  there  be  more  than  one  lessor  the  consent  of  all 
will  be  required  {Turner  v.  Hardey,  1842,  9  Mee.  &  W.  770),  as  will  also  that 
of  any  person,  like  a  mortgagee,  in  whom  the  reversion  at  the  time  was  vested 
{Gadle  v.  Moody,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  385).  Thus  a  reletting  by  the  landlord 
on  the  tenant's  account  cannot,  where  the  latter  has  notice  to  that  effect, 
operate  as  a  surrender  (  Walls  v.  Atcheson,  1826,  3  Bing.  462 ;  28  E.  E.  657). 
The  question  of  consent  is,  of  course,  to  be  decided  as  a  question  of  fact 
{Graham  v.  Whichelo,  1832,  1  C.  &  M.  188),  and  the  inference  that  consent 
has  been  given  may  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  that  receipts  for  rent 
have  been  given  in  the  name  of  the  landlord  {Copeland  v.  Watts,  1815, 1  Stark. 
95 ;  Woodcock  v.  Nuth,  1832,  8  Bing.  170 ;  Doe  v.  Wood,  1845,  14  Mee.  & 
W.  682 ;  LoMTance  v.  JPaux,  1861,  2  F.  &  F.  435).  The  possession  must  in 
all  these  cases  be  actually  transferred  for  a  surrender  to  operate  ( Wallis  v. 
Hands,  [1893]  2  Ch.  75) ;  but  the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  the 
reletting  takes  place,  or  the  fact  of  its  being  created  at  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  possession  being  given  up,  or  the  circumstance  that  the  mode  of 
entry  was  originally  under  the  old  tenant  and  not  directly  under  the  land- 
lord, or  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  lessees  are  common  to  the  two 
demises,  is  immaterial  (see  Nickells  v.  Ather stone,  1847,  10  Q.  B.  944; 
Ha7mrton  v.  Stead,  1824,  3  Barn.  &  Cress.  478  :  27  E.  E.  407 ;  Stone  v. 
Whiting,  1817,  2  Stark.  235 ;  19  E.  E.  710 ;  Thomas  v.  Cooh,  sxipra). 

A  few  observations  are  appended  as  to  some  of  the  respective  rights  of 
landlord  and  tenant  resulting  from  the  operation  of  surrender.  The  estate 
created  by  the  lease  having,  according  to  our  definition,  been  "  yielded  up," 
the  rights  and  liabilities  created  thereby  are  determined.  Thus  no  rent 
falling  subsequently  due  can  be  recovered  either  by  action  or  by  distress, 
for  it  becomes  extinguished.  Hence,  where  a  surrender  takes  place  between 
two  quarter  days,  the  rent  for  the  portion  of  time  during  which  the  premises 
are  actually  enjoyed  is  at  common  law  altogether  lost  {Grimman  v.  Zegge, 
1828,  8  Barn  &  Cress.  324;  32  E.  E.  398 ;  Slack  v.  Sharpe,  1838,  8  Ad.  &  E. 
336) ;  though,  by  virtue  of  the  Apportionment  Act  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  35),  rent 
pro  raid  can  now  be  recovered  for  that  time.  Apart  from  statute,  too,  on 
surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  comprised  in  a  demise  an  apportionment 
of  rent  is  (and  always  Was)  made ;  for  apportionment  in  respect  of  estate  (as 
distinguished  from  time)  is  a  doctrine  recognised  by  the  common  law  {Co. 
Litt.  148  a ;  see  Appoetionment).  But  surrender,  of  course,  leaves  untouched 
any  rights  or  liabilities  which  have  accrued  before  the  date  of  its  taking 
place.  Thus  the  landlord  can,  after  a  surrender,  still  sue  for  rent  previously 
due  {A.-G.  V.  Gox,  1850,  3  H.  L.  240;  Shaw  v.  Lomas,  1888,  59  L.  T.  477), 
and  can  enforce  against  the  tenant  his  other  like  contractual  obligations. 

Upon  the  three  principal  matters  of  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  at  the  end  of  his  term,  namely,  fixtures,  emblements,  and  tenant- 
right,  the  act  of  surrender  may  have  an  important  bearing.  With  regard 
to  fixtures,  the  tenant,  in  deference  to  established  rule,  will  forfeit  his  right 
to  remove  them  unless  he  exercise  it  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  surrender 
(see  Ex  parte  Brook,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  100,  per  Thesiger,  L.J.).  As  for 
emblements,  surrender  being  an  act  to  which  the  lessee  is  necessarily  a 
consenting  party,  the  right  to  them  will  be  thereby  lost  altogether  (Com. 
Big.  "  Biens  "  (G-.  2) ;  see  Growing  Crops).  And  in  the  not  uncommon  case 
when  the  lessee's  tenant-right  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  performance  by 
him  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  a  surrender  without  more  will  prevent  him 
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from  enjoying  its  benefit  {England  v.  Sluarburn,  1884,  52  L.  T.  22).  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  statute  confers  some  right  of  procedure  upon  the 
landlord  in  the  event  of  a  tenancy  coming  to  an  end  by  "  expiration,"  e.g. 
the  County  Courts  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  138),  it  will  not  apply 
where  the  tenancy  comes  to  an  end  by  surrender  (see  Boe  v.  Roe,  1831,  2 
Barn.  &  Adol.  922).  And  the  same  thing  will  no  doubt  apply  to  rules  of 
Court  (see  E.  S.  C,  1883,  Order  3,  r.  6  (F.)). 

It  would  seem  only  right  that  third  parties,  wlio  are  strangers  to  a 
surrender,  and  who  have  no  control  over  the  persons  privy  thereto,  should 
not  be  affected  in  those  cases  where  before  a  lease  is  surrendered  they  have 
obtained  some  interest  under  it  {Co.  Litt.  338  h ;  Doe  v.  Fyke,  1816,  5  M.  & 
S.  146 ;  17  E.  E.  296).  Thus,  for  example,  a  person  who  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  a  tenant's  fixtures  by  purchase  or  mortgage  will  preserve  such 
interest  in  spite  of  a  surrender  by  the  tenant,  and  will  have  a  reasonahle 
time  given  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  rights  of  removal;  the 
tenant  himself,  as  just  stated,  having  no  such  privilege  {London  and  West- 
minster Loan  Go.  v.  Drake,  1859,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  798 ;  Saint  v.  PilUy, 
1875,  L.  E.  10  Ex.  137 ;  Moss  v.  James,  1878,  38  L.  T.  595).  Similarly,  the 
surrender  of  a  lease  does  not  put  an  end  to  an  underlease,  whether  the  under- 
lessee  has  notice  of  the  surrender  or  not,  and  whether  the  lease  might  have 
been  forfeited  or  not  at  the  time  the  surrender  is  made  {Pleasant  v.  Benson, 
1811, 14  East,  234 ;  12  E.  E.  507 ;  Mellor  v.  Watkins,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  400; 
Great  Western  Bwy.  Go.  v.  Smith,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  235). 

By  the  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  real  property,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106),  it 
is  provided  (s.  9)  that  where  a  reversion  expectant  on  a  lease  is  surrendered, 
the  estate  which  confers  as  against  the  tenant  the  next  vested  right  to  the 
tenements  shall  be  deemed  the  reversion  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
incidents  to  and  obligations  on  the  reversion.  This  enactment  was  passed 
in  order  to  remedy  the  previously  existing  law  by  virtue  of  which  tlfe 
liability  of  an  under-tenant  came  to  an  end  by  the  surrender  of  the  head 
lease,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  that  act  of  the  immediate 
reversion  {Webb  v.  Russell,  1789,  3  T.  E.  393  ;  1  E.  E.  725).  Where,  more- 
over, the  surrender  of  a  lease  under  which  underleases  have  beeii  granted  is 
made  with  a  view  to  renewal,  it  is  provided  by  statute  (4  Geo.  Ii.'  c.  28,  s.  6) 
that  the  new  lease  shall,  without  a  surrender  of  all  or  any  of  the  underr 
leases,  be  as  good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  those  under- 
leases had  been  likewise  surrendered  at  or  before  the  taking  of  the  new 
lease.  The  effect  of  this  enactment  is  to  place  the  party  to  whom  the  new 
lease  is  granted  in  the  position  of  an  assignee  of  the  reversion  with  regard 
to  the  underleases  (see  Gousins  v.  Phillips,  1865,  3  H.  &  C.  892).  But  it 
does  not  enable  the  head  landlord,  during  the  currency  of  the  renewed  term, 
to  take  proceedings  in  ejectment  against  an  underlessee  who  wrongfully 
holds  over  {Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Treemer,  [1893]  1  Ch.  166). 

Surrogate. — An  ecclesiastical  judge  may  appoint  a  duly  qualified 
deputy,  called  a  surrogate,  to  act  for  him.  Canon  128  of  1603  gives  the 
qualifications  for  the  of&ce  of  surrogate  as  follows: — "Either  a  grave 
minister  and  a  graduate,  or  a  licensed  public  preacher,  and  a  beneficed 
man  near  the  place  where  the  Courts  are  kept,  or  a  Master  of  Arts  at  least, 
who  hath  some  skill  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  is  a  favourer 
of  true  religion,  and  a  man  of  modest  and  honest  conversation."  The 
appointment  of  a  surrogate  must  conform  strictly  to  all  the  regulations  in 
the  Canons  of  1603  {e.g.  those  in  Canon  123),  otherwise  the  appointment 
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will  be  a  nullity,  and  all  acts  done  by  the  appointee  will  be  invalid  (R.  v. 
Verelst,  1813,  3  Camp.  432).  The  authority  of  a  surrogate  cannot  exceed 
that  of  his  principal  (Balfour  v.  Carpenter,  1810,  1  Phillim.  204).  By  the 
Marriage  Act,  1823  (4  Geo.  iv.  c.  76),  s.  18,  no  surrogate  thereafter  to  bo 
deputed  by  any  ecclesiastical  judge  who  hath  power  to  grant  licences  shall 
grant  any  such  licence  until  he  hath  taken  an  oath  faithfully  to  execute  his 
office  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  hath  given  security 
by  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  £100  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  the  due 
and  faithful  execution  of  his  said  office.  See  Licence  (Maeeiagb).  Under 
the  Court  of  Probate  Act,  1857  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77),  s.  27,  a  surrogate 
(theretofore  appointed)  had  power  to  administer  oaths  in  probate  matters, 
but  such  power  was  abrogated  by  the  Commissioners  for  Oaths  Act,  1889 
(52  Vict.  c.  10),  s.  12,  and  Schedule. 


Survey. — See  Oednance  Suevey. 


Survey,  Courts  of  .—This  Court  was  created  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1876,  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
unseaworthiness  of  merchant  ships  and  their  improper  loading  or  overload- 
ing. This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58 
Vict.  c.  60),  which  re-enacts  the  principal  sections  of  the  former  Act.  By 
the  Act  of  1894  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
British  ship  is  unsafe  by  reason  of  the  defective  condition  of  her  hull, 
equipments,  or  machinery,  or  by  reason  of  overloading  or  improper  loading, 
and  is  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  danger  to  human  life,  may  order  her 
to  be  detained  either  provisionally  or  absolutely.  Power  is  given  for  the 
owner  or  master  of  the  ship  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Survey  for  the  port 
or  district  where  the  ship  is  detained.  By  the  same  Act  a  surveyor  of  ships 
may  inspect  any  ship,  British  or  foreign,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
ship  is  properly  provided  with  lights  and  the  means  of  making  fog-signals 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea ; 
and  if  a  ship  be  not  so  provided,  the  ship  may  be  detained,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Survey.  Whenever  the  Government  of  any  foreign 
country  is  willing  that  these  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  ships  of  that 
country  when  beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  the  Queen,  by  Order 
in  Council,  may  direct  that  these  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  ships  of  the 
foreign  country,  whether  within  British  jurisdiction  or  not.  The  Court  of 
Survey  consists  of  a  judge  sitting  with  two  assessors.  The  judge  is  such 
person  as  may  be  summoned  for  the  case,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
made  under  this  Act,  out  of  a  list  (approved  for  the  port  or  district  by  a 
Secretary  of  State)  of  stipendiary  or  Metropolitan  police  magistrates,  judges 
of  County  Courts,  recorders,  or  wreck  commissioners.  The  assessors  are 
persons  of  nautical,  engineering,  or  other  special  skill,  and  one  of  them 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  other  summoned,  in 
accordance  with  the  Eules  of  Court,  by  the  registrar  of  the  Court  out  of  a 
list  of  persons  periodically  nominated  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
list,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge.  The  judge  and  the  assessors  survey 
the  ship,  and  have  all  the  powers  of  a  Board  of  Trade  inspector  under  this 
Act,  or  may  appoint  any  competent  person  to  survey  the  ship  and  report  to 
them  thereon.  The  Court  of  Survey  must  hear  every  case  in  open  Court. 
The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  appellant  are  the  parties  to  the  proceedings, 
but  any  other,  person  may;  by  permission  of  the  judge,  be  made  a-  party. 
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There  is  power  lo  give  notices  to  produce '  and  to  admit;  aiid"  the"  wreck ' 
commissioner' may  issue  subpoenas  for  any  .part  iof' the  United  Kingdom. 
Affidavits  may  be  sworn  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  any  Judge  of 
Survey;  and  in  any  place  in  the  British  Dominions  out  of  thei  United!; 
Eangdom,  before  any  judge ;  and  in  any  place  out  of  the  British  Dpitninions;' 
before  a  British  consul.     As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Court  has  come  to 
its  decision,  the  judge  shall  oriier  an  issue  for  the  release  or  detention,  either 
finally  or  on  condition,  of  the  vessel,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  Court  also 
may,  if  the  parties  consent  thereto  in  writing,  decide  whether  costs,  or  costS'; 
and  damages,  are  due ;  and  may  assess  the  same. 


Surveyor. — There  is  no  legislation  defining  or  regulating  the; 
business  of  surveyor  in  its  ordinary  sense,  i.e.  a  person  who  professes  skill 
in  measuring  and  valuing  land  and  building  work  (Hudson  on  Building, 
2nd  ed.,  27),  although  there  is  a  question  whether  such,  -persons  require 
appraisers'  licences  under  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  ss.  4,  7 ;  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  1 
(Palk  V.  Force,  1848,  12  Q.  B.  666 ;  see  Hudson,  p.  32).  But  in  certain 
cases  the  intervention  of  a  qualified  surveyor  is  required  to  value  land  or 
dilapidations,  e.g.  under  sec.  58  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  and  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Acts  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  43;  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  96). 

These  surveyors  have  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  persons  professing', 
skill  so  as  to  recover  the  value  or  stipulated  price  of  their  services,  and  to 
indemnify  against  their  negligence   the  persons  who  employ  them  (see 
Rogers  v.  James,  [1891]  Q.  B.  (reported,  Hudson,  Building,  vol.  ii.  p.  113); 
Lemvre  v.  Gould,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  491). 

Surveyor  of  Highways. — Except  in  a  few  parishes  of  England,  the  urban 
or  rural  district  council,  and  in  London  the  sanitary  authority,  is  surveyor. of  ■ 
highways,  and  appoints  officers  during  its   pleasure  to  discharge  as  its 
agents  the  duties  imposed  on  them  (see  5  &  6  Will.  iv.  c.  50,  s.  6 ;  38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  55,  s.  144 ;  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  25 ;  and  Highways).  -  . . 

Surveyor  of  County. — There  is  not  a  statutory  county  surveyor  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Ireland,  but  County  Councils  are  entitled  to  appoint,  and  do 
appoint,  such  officers. 

Surveyor,  District,  is  appointed — (a)  by  the  London  City  Council  to 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict, 
c.  ccxiii. ;  see  London  County)  ; 

(&)  By  vestries  and  district  boards  of  works  in  London  to  carry  out  super;- 
vision  under  the  Met.  Management  Acts  (see  F.  Hunt,  London  Government) ; ' 

(c)  By  urban  and  rural  district  councils  to  act  as  their  agents  in  super- 
vision over  streets  and  buildings  or  as  to  drainage  (see  Lewis  v.  Weston' 
super-Mare  Local  Board,  1888, 40  Ch.  D.  55 ;  see  Lumley,  Public  Health  Acts),  i 

Surveyor  of  Taxes  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Treasury  (under  43  &  44 - 
Vict.  c.  19,  s.  17)  to  survey  and  inspect  the  duties  of  land  tax,  income  tax, 
house  tax,  and  to  do  all  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  statutes  on  these 
subjects.     The  appointment  is  during  pleasure,  and  is  vacated  on  any  mis^ 
conduct  or  offence  entailing  penalties  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  18).    This  office  • 
seems  to  have  originated  in  1541  under  33  Hen.  vill.  c.  39,  "  The  Byll  for  the 
Establishment  of  the  Court  of  Surveyor."    The  survey  of-  revenue  has  now  ■ 
been  transferred  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to. the  Treasury;  and  the- 
Board  of  Customs  and  Inland  Eetenue. 


Survivorship.— See  Pkesumptions,  vol.  x..at  p.  330. 
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-  Suspension — A  temporary  stop  or  suspension  of  a  person's 
rights,  e.g.  an  official  may  be  suspended  or  deprived  of  the  right  to 
exercise  his  office  for  a  particular  time.  A  sentence  of  suspension  on  a 
clergyman  is  a  sentence  of  temporary  degradation  and  deprivation 
inflicted  for  offences  of  a  lighter  character.  A  decree  of  suspension 
regularly  pronounced  and  enforced  against  a  clergyman  operates  for  the 
time  of  its  endurance  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  clergyman  were 
dead  or  absolutely  removed  from  his  benefice  {Bunter  v.  Cresswell,  1850, 
19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  357),  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  entitled  to  the 
profits,  subject  to  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  services  of  the  Church 
(ibid.;  In  re  Tkakeham  Sequestration  Moneys,  1871,  L.  E.  12  Eq.  494). 
Various  other  rights  may  be  suspended  or  temporarily  extinguished, 
e.g.  the  eviction  by  a  landlord  of  his  tenant  from  a  part  of  the  premises 
creates  a  suspension  of  the  entire  rent  during  the  continuance  of  the 
eviction  (see  Morrison  v.  Chadwick,  1849,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  192) ;  so,  too,  an 
easement  is  suspended  as  long  as  the  same  person  having  a  term  of  years 
in  the  land  a  qud,  and  a  fee-simple  in  the  land  in  qud,  is  in  possession  of 
both,  and  it  revives  on  the  cessation  of  the  unity  of  possession  (Thomas 
V.  Thomas,  1835,  2  C.  M.  &  E.  34). 


SUS.  pCI*  coll. — These  words,  abbreviations  of  suspendatur  per 
collum,  were,  says  Blackstone  (4  Com.  396),  in  the  days  when  Latin  was 
in  use  in  judicial  proceedings,  written  by  the  judge  against  the  name  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  calendar,  or  list  of  prisoners'  names,  whom  he  had 
sentenced  for  a  capital  felony. 


Suzerainty.— See  State. 

Swearing^. — See  Blasphemy;  Cursing. 

Swearing  the  Peace.— See  Articles  of  the  Peace. 


Sweets . — This  term  is  used,  in  Acts  relating  to  excise  and  intoxicants, 
to  denote — (1)  any  liquor  made  from  fruit  and  sugar  (or  from  fruit  and  sugar 
mixed  with  any  other  material),  which  has  undergone  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tion in  its  manufacture  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  28) ;  (2)  mead  and  metheglin. 

The  following  regulations  govern  the  sale  of  sweets : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  excise  licence  to  entitle  any  person  to  sell  sweets  by  retail, 
i.e.  in  quantities  less  than  two  gallons  or  twelve  reputed  quarts  (4  &  5  Will.  iv.  c.  77, 
s.  11 ;  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  121,  s.  9  ;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  113,  s.  7  ;  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  93,  s.  74). 
The  licence  is  annual,  expiring  on  5th  July,  and  costs  25s.  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  41). 
For  wholesale  purposes,  a  dealer's  licence  is  necessary  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  113,  s.  7  ;  35  & 
36  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1).  The  licence,  whether  for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises,  is 
not  granted  except  on  a  justice's  certificate;  and  the  justices  have  a  discretion  to  grant 
or  refuse  it  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  ss.  68,  69,  74).  The  old  law  requiring  possession  of  a 
beer  dealer's  on  licence  is  no  longer  in  force. 

2.  The  sale  of  sweets  is  also  legal  under  refreshment-house  wine  licences  (24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  91,  s.  11 ;  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  18),  and  under  ordinary  wine  licences  (38  &;  39 
Vict.  c.  23,  s.  9  ;  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  40),  and  under  spirit  licences  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20, 
s.  43  (2)). 

3.  Wholesale  dealers  in  sweets  must  have  either  a  special  excise  licence  (23  &  24  Vict. 
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c.  113,  ss.  1,  6,  7)  or  a  licence  to  deal  in  or  retail  foreign  wine  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  9- 
43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  40),  and  are  not  subject  to  the  Licensing  Acts  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94' 
ss.  72,  77).  Under  the  Spirits  Act,  1880,  the  manufacture  of  sweets  and  spirits  must  not 
take  place  on  the  same  premises  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  24,  ss.  11,  88). 

See  also  Licensing  ;  Spirits. 


Swimming'  Baths. — Local  authorities  are  empowered  under 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts  to  provide,  inter  alia,  swimming  baths. 
See  Baths  and  Washhouses. 


Swine.— See  Animals;  Public  Health. 


Syllabus — A  list,  published  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  enumerating 
the  errors  into  which  the  faithful  may  fall,  or  a  document  by  which  the 
Church  asserts  its  supremacy,  anathematising  those  who  do  not  submit 
thereto,  and  who  persist  in  the  errors  specified  in  the  syllabus.  That 
published  in  February  1870  gives  the  fullest  list  of  errors. 

See  Encyclical  ;  Pope  ;  and  in  Addenda,  post;  Index. 


Syndic — An  agent  appointed  to  act  in  some  matter  on  behalf  of 
a  corporation.  An  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  1% 
the  Goods  of  Darker,  1859,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  71,  where  it  appears  the  chapter- 
clerk  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  had  been  appointed  by  them  under 
seal  their  syndic  to  take  out  letters  of  administration  to  the  deceased.  There 
are  various  syndics  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  actia 
specific  matters.  Tlie  name  syndic  is  also  employed  in  much  the  same  sense 
in  some  foreign  countries,  and  in  France  it  is  also  used  as  meaning  the 
persons  appointed  by  the  Court  to  administer  the  property  of  a  bankrupt. 


Syndicate — The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  syndic;  a  council  or 
body  of  syndics,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  word  is  now,  however,  more  generally  employed  to  denote 
an  association  of  persons  who  combine  to  carry  out  some  special  financial 
or  industrial  project.  A  syndicate  is  frequently  formed  to  purchase  some 
undertaking  or  acquire  some  concession,  and  resell  the  same  to  a  company 
at  a  profit.  Sometimes  syndicates  are  formed  under  agreements  which  merely 
constitute  them  partnerships,  the  members  therefore  being  liable  as  in  an 
ordinary  partnership ;  but  more  recently  syndicates  have  not  infrequently 
been  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  and  do  not  differ  legally  from  any 
other  registered  company ;  but  the  usual  feature  of  such  associations  is  merely 
to  acquire  some  undertaking,  hold  it  temporarily,  and  resell  it  to  a  company 
(see  Palmer,  Company  Precedents,  6th  ed.,  pt.  i.  pp.  51-53,  where  numerous 
examples  are  given  of  the  purposes  for  which  syndicates  are  formed). 


Synod  ■ — The  term  synod  is  synonymous  with  council.  Synodus  autem 
ex  Grceco  interpretatur  comitatus  vel  coetus.  Concilii  vero  nomen'tractum  est  ex 
more  Romano  (JDist.  xv.  c.  1,  s.  7).  It  means,  according  to  the  canonists,  an 
assembly  of  prelates  and  doctors  to  settle  matters  concerning  religion  and 
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tlie  discipline  of  the  Church.  Four  kinds  are  distinguished :  (1)  General 
or  (Ecumenic  and  Plenary  Councils,  when  bishops  and  prelates  of  all  nations 
meet  together ;  (2)  National  Councils,  when  those  of  one  nation  only  come 
together  (none  has  been  held  in  England  since  1555) ;  (3)  Provincial  Councils 
or  Convocations,  when  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  province  meet ; 
and  (4)  Diocesan  or  Episcopal  Councils,  which  are  conferences  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy.  The  last  fell  into  desuetude  after  the  Act  of  Sub- 
mission (25  Hen.  viii.  (1533),  c.  19),  but  have  recently  been  sought  to  be 
revived.  By  some  a  Chapter  is  looked  'upon  as  a  species  of  synod.  Our 
Saxon  kings  also  called  a  synod  or  mixed  council,  consisting  of  ecclesiastics 
and  the  nobility,  three  times  a  year  (Cowell ;  1  Black.  Com.  279,  280). 

For  a  list  of  the  chief  general  councils,   see  Phillimore,  Eccl.   Laiv, 
2nd  ed.,  pp.  1525-1529.    As  to  the  provincial  councils,  see  Convocatiox. 


Tableau  Vivant. — See  Copyright,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 
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terial Act  being  done     . 

Mortgage  to  secure  further  Advances 

Protection  of  Legal  Estate  obtained 
contemporaneously  with  Advance 

Who  are  Purchasers  1        .        .        . 
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TackiTig  and  Protection  of  Legal  Estate.— The  case  generally  taken  as  the 
leading  authority  on  tacking  is  Marsh  v.  Lee  (1670,  2  Vent.  337 ;  2  L.C. 
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Eq.,  ed.  1897,  p.  107),  in  which  it  was  resolved  "  that  a  purchaser  or  mortv 
gagee  coming  in  upon  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  and  purchasing*! 
in  a  precedent  incumbrance,  it  shall  protect  his  estate  against  any  person 
that  had  a  mortgage  subsequent  to  the  first,  though  before  the  last  mortgage, 
though  he  purchased-in  the  incumbrance  after  he  had  notice  of  the  second 
mortgage."  The  resolution  is  applied  to  a  case  where  the  purchaser  got 
the  legal  estate. 

This,  as  Lord  Westbury  points  out  in  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1861,  4  De  G., 
F.  &  J.  208,  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  defence  in  equity  of 
"  purchaser  for  value  without  notice,"  "  which  in  its  application  to  cases 
where  the  purchaser  has  not  got  the  legal  estate  "  is  discussed  in  the  article 

PUECHASEE   FOE  VALUE   WITHOUT   NOTICE. 

"  Tacking "  is  where  a  legal  estate  is  obtained  subsequently  to  a  pur-, 
chase  or  mortgage  of  an  equitable  interest,  and  the  object  is  to  squeeze  out 
an  intermediate  equitable  charge  or  estate ;  and  this  is  the  most  common 
instance  in  which  a  claim  is  made  to  the  protection  by  the  legal  estate. 
The  principle,  however,  applies  with  still  greater  force  in  the  case  where 
the  legal  estate  is  obtained  contemporaneously  with  the  payment  of  con- 
sideration, which,  though  not  tacking,  is  treated  under  the  same  head  in 
this  article,  as  depending  on  the  possession  of  the  legal  estate. 

The  doctrine  when  applied  to  tacking — which  is,  in  fact,  ousting  a  prior 
purchaser  for  value  with  equal  equity — has  been  the  subject  of  unfavourable 
comment  both  in  modern  and  old  cases ;  but  since  the  decision  in  Marsh  v. 
Lee  in  1670,  it  has  always  been  treated  as  established,  subject  to  certain 
distinctions  as.  to  the  circumstances  affecting  the  legal  estate  which  involve 
some  nicety.  See  Edmunds  v.  Povey,  1683, 1  Vern.  187 ;  Holt  v.  Mill,  1692, 
2  Vern.  p.  279 ;  and  per  Lord  Blackburn  in  1881,  Jennings  v.  Jordan,  6  App. 
Gas.  698. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  L.C.,  in  Wortley  v.  Birkhead,  1754,  2  Ves.  571, 
explained  that  the  doctrine  was  founded  on  the  distinction  between  the 
jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  and  legal  and  equitable  estates. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  explanation  might  have  led  to  the  argument  that 
when  the  separation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  was  abolished  by 
the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  the  doctrine  of  protection  by  the  legal  estate 
would  have  fallen  with  it. 

Indeed,  the  plea  of  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  in  cases  where  the  i 
legal  estate  is  not  obtained,  has  been  determined  by  the  Act  in  the  case 
where,  before  the  Act,  there  would  have  been  an  application  to  the  auxiliary 
jurisdiction  of  Chancery  by  the  legal  owner  suing  at  law  for  some  assistance, 
such  as  discovery  (see  Puechasee  foe  Value  without  Notice;  and  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ind  Goope  v.  Emmerson,  1887, 12  App. 
Cas.  300). 

That  decision,  however,  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  person  raising 
the  defence  has  the  legal  estate ;  and  the  doctrines  of  tacking  and  protection 
by  the  legal  estate  have  not  been  altered,  but  have  been  recognised  as  sub- 
sisting not  only  since  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  but  also 
since  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1887,  in  Ind  Coope  v.  Emmerson, 
1887, 12  App.  Cas.  300.    See  Taylor  v.  Bussell,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  244,  a  decision    3 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  judgment  of  Wright,  J.,  in  Powell  v.  London  ,, 
and  Provincial  Bank,  [1893]  1  Ch.  615,  and  of  Kay,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  on 
appeal,  [1893]  2  Ch.  555,  irifra,  and  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  | 
in  Bailey  v.  Barnes,  [1894]  1  Ch.  25.  * 

Lord  Blackburn,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1881,  in 
the  case  of  Jennings  v.  Jordan,  6  App.  Cas.  698,  after  referring  to  the  rule  as 
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stated  in  the  cases  as  to  tacking,  said  that,  "  Notwithstanding,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  unanswerable  objections  to  the  rule,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  more,  I  think  only  the  Legislature  can  do  away  with  this 
rule,"  referring  to  Titley  v.  Bavies,  1743,  2  Y.  &  C.  C.  399. 

Statutory  Alterations  of  the  Doctrine. — As  to  England  and  Ireland,  sec.  7 
of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  of  1874  abolished  tacking  as  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Act,  7th  of  August  1874.  This  was  in  force  in 
England  between  the  7th  of  August  1874  and  1st  of  January  1876,  when  it 
was  repealed  by  the  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1875. 

It  was  in  force  in  Ireland  between  the  7th  of  August  1874  and  1st  of 
January  1882,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881. 

See  as  to  effect  of  it  in  England  while  in  force,  EoUnson  v.  Trevor,  1883, 
12  Q.  B.  D.  423,  see  p.  433. 

By  sec.  16  of  the  Yorkshire  Eegistries  Act,  1884,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  54, 
lands  within  the  three  Eidings  are  now  excluded  from  the  doctrine  of  tacking. 

It  seems  that  sec.  7  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  and  sec.  16  of  47  & 
48  Vict.  c.  54,  would  only  apply  to  tacking  proper,  i.e.  where  there  are  two 
distinct  interests  or  estates,  and  not  affect  the  application  of  the  rule — that 
where  equities  are  equal  the  law  shall  prevail — in  cases  where  the  legal 
estate  was  obtained  at  the  same  time  that  the  consideration  money  was  paid. 
See  note  on  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  Wolstenholme  and 
Brinton,  6th  ed.,  p.  11,  "Wolstenholme,  Brinton,  and  Cherry,  7th  ed.,  1895, 
p.  12. 

The  Money  to  he  tacked  must  have  been  lent  ivithout  Notice. — The  doctrine 
of  tacking  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  in  Brace  v.  Buchess  of  Marlborough,  1728, 
2  P.  Wms.  491,  in  a  series  of  rules,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  old  Statutes 
Staple  and  Statutes  Merchant  and  the  old  law  as  to  judgments.  The  first 
and  6th  rules  in  Brace  v.  Buchess  of  Marlborough  make  together  that  in 
Marsh  v.  Zee,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  article. 

The  sixth  rule  laid  down  in  Marsh  v.  lee,  as  stated  in  the  marginal  note, 
is :  "  But  in  all  these  cases  there  must  not  be  notice  of  the  mesne  incum- 
brance when  the  money  is  lent." 

See  also  per  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Willoughby  v.  Willoughby,  1787,  1  T.  E. 
763 ;  1 E.  E.  397 ;  and  per  Lord  Cottenham  in  Lacey  v.  Ingle,  1846,  2  Ph.  419. 

Though  this  is  thus  stated  as  a  separate  rule,  it  is  part  of  the  rule  itself, 
and  is  necessarily  implied  where  it  is  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  tacking  is 
a  branch  of  the  law  of  purchaser  for  value  without  notice  (see  per  Lord 
Westbury  in  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1862,  4  De  G.,  P.  &  J.  pp.  216,  217),  and 
by  the  rule  that  the  person  claiming  to  tack  must,  except  as  to  time,  have  an 
equal  equity  with  the  person  against  whom  the  tack  is  to  operate  (per 
Cottenham,  L.C.,  in  Lacey  v.  Ingle,  1847,  2  Ph.  419 ;  per  Wood,  V.-C, 
Booper  v.  Harrison,  1855,  2  Kay  &  J.  p.  108). 

The  Legal  Estate  may  be  lacked  though  taken  after  Notice  or  Pendente  lite. 
— The  rule  that  there  must  not  be  notice  of  the  incumbrance  to  be 
ousted  by  tacking  only  applies  at  the  time  when  the  money  to  be  tacked  is 
lent ;  the  legal  estate  may  be  tacked  though  acquired  after  notice.  This 
was,  in  fact,  decided  in  Marsh  v.  Lee,  supra ;  and  see  Blackwood  v.  London 
Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  1874,  L.  E.  5  P.  C.  92.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
Worthy  v.  Birkhead,  1754:,  2  Ves.  571,  says :  "  The  principle  on  which  all 
these  cases  depend  is  this,  that  a  man  having  notice  of  the  second  incum- 
brance at  the  time  of  talking  in  the  first  does  not  hurt.  /;;  is  the  very 
occasion  that  shows  the  necessity  for  it."  These  words  were  referred  to  and 
repeated  with  approval  by  Lord  Macnaghten  in  Taylor  v.  Russell,  [1892] 
App.  Cas.  p.  259. 
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And  the  cases  establish  that  the  legal  estate  may  be  acquired  not  only 
after  notice  of  the  claim  of  the  person  against  whom  tacking  is  to  operate, 
but  also  pendente  lite. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  first  rule  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  2 
P.  Wms.  491,  that  "tacking  is  allowed  though  a  third  mortgagee  buys-inthe 
first  mortgage  pending  a  bill  brought  by  the  second  mortgagee  to  redeem  the 
first."  This  was  established  in  the  leading  ease  of  Marsh,  v.  Lee,  supra  (see 
also  Bates  v.  Johnson,  1859,  John.  304 ;  Eohinson  v.  Damson,  1778,  1  Bro. 
C.  C.  63  ;  Blackwood  v.  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  1874,  L.  E.  5 
P.  C.  92). 

These  were  cases  pendente  lite,  but  the  legal  estate  may  be  got  in  after  a 
decree  in  an  action  to  which  neither  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate  nor  the 
person  taking  a  transfer  were  parties  (see  Bailey  v.  Barnes,  [1894]  1  Ch.  25). 
Not  after  a  Decree  to  which  Claimant  was  Party. — The  puisne  mortgagee 
is  not  allowed  to  tack  such  money  to  an  estate  got  in  after  a  decree  settling 
priorities  to  which  the  puisne  mortgagee  is  a  party  (see  per  Lord  Hardwicke 
in  Worthy  v.  Birkhead,  1754,  2  Ves.  574,  referring  to  Bristol  v.  Hungerfori, 
1705,  2  Vern.  525 ;  and  per  Lord  Eldon  in  Ex  parte  Knott,  1806,  11  Ves. 
619  ;  8  E.  E.  254). 

Advance  after  Act  of  Bankruptcy. — Under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1869, 
ss.  94  and  95,  and  of  1883,  s.  49,  hon&fide  transactions  without  notice  after 
an  act  of  bankruptcy  are  protected.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that  if 
money  was  advanced  on  an  equitable  mortgage  without  notice  of  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  the  mortgage  would  be  effectual  as  against  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  apart  from  any  question  of  tacking,  although  the  mortgagee 
did  not  acquire  the  legal  estate  (see  Ex  parte  Schulte,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Ch. 
409),  but  that  the  onus  of  proving  no  notice  would  lie  on  the  mortgagee 
(ibid. ;  see  also  Ex  parte  Evans,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  691,  where  the  mortgagee 
had  the  legal  estate,  but  this  was  not  referred  to  in  the  judgments).  - 

Tacking  Judgments. — The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rules  laid  down 
by  Sir  T.  Plumer  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  supra,  relate  to 
tacking  judgments  or  statutes,  staple  or  statutes  merchant ;  but  the  Acts 
relating  to  these  statutes  have  been  repealed,  and  the  rules  as  to  tacking 
judgments  are  of  less  importance  than  they  formerly  were.  There  are, 
however,  some  points  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  them.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind, in  considering  the  rules,  that  nothing  can  be  tacked  which  is. 
not  a  charge  on  the  property,  and  that  under  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  1, 
a  judgment  is  not  a  charge  on  land  until  such  land  has  been  dehvered 
in  execution  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  elegit  or  "  other  lawful  authority,"  and 
that  by  the  Land  Charges  Eegistration  and  Searches  Act,  1888,  it  is  further 
enacted  that  the  judgment  shall  not  be  a  charge  until  the  writ  of  execution 
is  registered. 

The  words  "  in  execution  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  elegit  or  other  lawful 
authority,"  have  been  held  to  include,  in  the  case  of  land,  equitable  execution  ■ 
by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  (see  Seton,  5th  ed.,  p.  1716 ;  Anglo-Italian 
Bank  v.  Davies,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  275). 

There  is  a  difference,  so  far  as  regards  the  plea  of  purchaser  for  value 
without  notice,  between  the  legal  interest  or  seisin  acquired  under  a 
judgment,  and  that  under  an  express  charge.  A  judgment  is  only  operative 
on  the  interest  of  the  debtor.  And  it  was  established  in  Whitworth  v. 
Gaugain,  1846,  1  Ph.  728,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  Statute  1  & 
2  Vict.  c.  110  enacted  that  a  judgment  should  have  the  effect  of  a  charge 
by  the  debtor,  a  prior  equitable  mortgagee  retains  his  right  in  equity 
to  enforce  his  security  against  the  title  of  a  creditor  under  a  judgment,- 
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although  the  creditor  may  have  acquired  the  legal  seisin  and  possession  of 
the  land  under  an  elegit  without  notice. 

Prior  Judgment  Creditor  having  Subsequent  Mortgages. — Where  a 
judgment  creditor,  when  his  money  is  lent  or  debt  arises,  had  no  mortgage 
of  the  land,  it  was  held  that  he  is  to  be  treated  as  not  lending  on 
the  security  of  the  land ;  and  on  that  ground  it  was  laid  down  under  the  law 
before  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110  that  he  could  not  tack  a  subsequent  mortgage  to 
his  judgment ;  this  is  the  second  rule  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
1728,  2  P.  Wms.  491 ;  and  see  Exparte  Knott,  1806, 11  Ves.  617 ;  8  E.  E.  254. 

And  though  Mr.  Fisher  in  his  work  on  mortgages  (see  ed.  iv.,  1884, 
pp.  566,  567)  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  altered  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110, 
which  was  expressed  to  give  the  judgment  creditor  the  same  remedies  as  he 
would  have  if  the  debtor  had  agreed  to  charge,  there  is  no  case  deciding 
that  the  old  rule  has  been  altered ;  and  it  appears  to  be  treated  as  subsisting 
in  Wliitworth  v.  Gaugain,  1846,  1  Ph.,  see  pp.  733,  734 ;  and  in  1847  in 
Lacey  v.  Ingle,  2  Ph.,  see  p.  421 ;  and  Mr.  Fisher's  view,  as  expressed  in 
the  fourth  edition,  is  not  adopted  by  Mr.  Underbill,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  fifth  edition  of  Fisher  on  Mortgages,  1897,  see  p.  547  n. 

When  a  judgment  creditor  had  obtained  a  subsequent  mortgage  without 
notice  of  an  intermediate  judgment,  it  was  held  that  the  holder  of  such 
intermediate  judgment  could  not  get  a  sale  without  paying  off  the  first 
judgment  and  the  mortgage  {Smithson  v.  Thompson,  1739,  1  Atk.  521). 

Subsequent  Equitable  Mortgagee  getting  in  a  Prior  Judgment. — Before  the 
Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  an  equitable  mortgagee  gained  a  considerable 
advantage  from  getting  a  prior  judgment.  At  law  the  land  was  extended 
at  less  than  its  real  value,  and  though  equity  would  compel  a  mere 
judgment  creditor  to  account  according  to  the  real  value,  and  for  what 
he  might  actually  receive,  it  would  not  interfere  against  him  if  he  was  also 
an  equitable  mortgagee  who  had  lent  his  mortgage  money  without  notice, 
so  that  in  such  case  he  might  hold  his  judgment  and  apply  the  excess 
of  actual  receipts  above  the  extended  value  towards  satisfaction  of  his 
mortgage,  until,  according  to  the  extended  value,  the  judgment  was  satisfied 
(see  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  1728,  rules  2  and  5,  2  P.  Wms.  491). 
He  was  then  no  longer  protected  (see  Huntingdon  v.  Greiiville,  1792,  1  Ver. 
52).  It  was,  however,  enacted  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  11,  that  the  judg- 
ment creditor  shall  account  for  the  real  value,  and  consequently  it  appears 
that  a  subsequent  equitable  mortgagee  can  now  gain  no  advantage  by 
buying-in  a  prior  judgment  (see,  however,  Eobbins  on  Mortgages,  od.  1897, 
pp.  1226,  1227;  and  per  Lord  Westbury  in  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1862, 
4  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  217). 

Prior  Mortgagee  acquiring  Subsequent  Judgment. — On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  treated  as  settled  under  the  old  law,  before  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  that 
a  mortgagee  having  a  first  legal  mortgage  advancing  further  money 
to  the  mortgagor  and  acquiring  judgment  for  the  debt  was  to  be  treated 
as  having  made  the  further  advance  trusting  to  the  security  of  the  land 
(Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  supra,  1728,  2  P.  Wms.  496  ;  Shepherd  v. 
Titley,  1742,  2  Atk.  351 ;  see  also,  per  Lord  Eldon,  Px  parte  Knott,  1806, 
11  Ves.  619  ;  8  E.  E.  254;  and  in  a  case  since  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110, 
in  1847  {Lacy  v.  Ingle,  2  Ph.  421)). 

Px  parte  Evans,  In  re  Watkins,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  252,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  bearing  on  the  subject,  seems  to  turn  merely  on  the  fact 
that  a  judgment  perfected  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  by  way  of 
equitable  execution  was  good  as  against  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

Qualification  of  tacking  where  the  Legal  Estate  is  affected  with  a  Trust. — 
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(1)  A  subsequent  incumbrancer  cannot  tack  an  equitable  incumbrance  to  a 
legal  estate  acquired  witb  notice  that  the  person  from  whom  it  is  obtained 
holds  it  as  a  trustee  ;  (2)  or  apparently,  if  he  has  not  notice  of  this,  but  the 
trustee  conveys  it  without  consideration.  These  rules  are  not  given  in 
Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  supra,  but  they  form  an  important  qualifica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  tacking.  The  first  is  recognised  by  Lord  Westbm-y 
in  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1861,  4  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  217  ;  see  also  Saunders  v. 
Dehew,  1692,  2  Ver.  271 ;  see  also  per  Lord  Eldon  in  Maundrell  v.  Maundrell, 
1804, 10  Ves.  p.  261 ;  7  E.  E.  393 ;  and  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  WillougUy 
V.  Willoughly,  1787,  1  T.  E.  772 ;  1  E.  E.  397. 

In  the  following  cases  the  rule  has  been  held  to  apply,  and  the 
mortgagee  has  not  been  allowed  to  tack :  Allen  v.  Knight,  1846, 5  Hare,  272; 
on  app.  16  L.  J.  Ch.  370;  11  Jur.  527;  Sharpies  v.  Adams,  1863,  32  Beav. 
213,  p.  216.  Lord  Eomilly  held  that  a  mortgagor  could  not  alter  priorities 
by  conveying  the  legal  estate  to  the  holder  of  one  of  three  equitable 
mortgages.  In  Maxfield  v.  Burton,  1873,  L.  E.  17  Eq.  15,  Sir  G.  Jessel 
said  that  a  mortgagor  could  not  convey  the  legal  estate  to  the  trustee  of  a 
settlement  made  subsequent  to  an  equitable  mortgage ;  implying,  therefore, 
that  the  grantee  of  the  legal  estate  could  not  tack  a  legal  estate  so 
conveyed,  though  he  took  it  without  notice  that  the  holder  was  trustee.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  further  consideration  given 
•on  acquiring  the  legal  estate,  and  in  a  late  case  of  Garnham  v.  Skipper, 
1885,  53  L.  T.  940 ;  55  L.  J.  Ch.  263,  the  dictum  was  explained  by  North, 
•J.,  as  only  applicable  where  no  consideration  was  given ;  and  see  the  dicta  of 
•Jessel,  M.  E,  in  Mumford  v.  Stohwasser,  1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq.  556,  where  Sir  G. 
Jessel  said  that  if  it  was  necessary  he  should  hold  that  a  person  knowing 
■ "  that  he  is  a  trustee  cannot  without  receiving  value  at  the  time  by  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  trust  deprive  his  own  cestui-que  trust  of  his  right."  In 
Earpham  v.  Shaeklock,  1881,  19  Ch.  D.  207,  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that 
the  mortgagee  could  not  tack  the  legal  estate  got  in  after  notice  that 
the  holder  was  a  bare  trustee  as  holding  under  a  satisfied  mortgage. 

The  exception  does  not,  according  to  the  cases,  apply  when  the  legal 
•estate  is  taken  from  an  unsatisfied  mortgagee  (see  Peacock  v.  Burt,  1834, 
4  L.  J.  Ch.  33 ;  Bates  v.  Johnson,  1859,  John.  304,  see  pp.  313,  314).  In 
West  L.  Comml.  Bank  v.  Reliance,  etc.,  1885,  the  Court  of  Appeal  said  the 
•doctrine  of  Peacock  v.  Burt,  supra,  would  not  be  extended.  See  also 
judgment  of  James,  L.J.,  in  Pitcher  v.  Bawlins,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  268.  The 
House  of  Lords  in  Taylor  v.  Russell,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  244,  held  that  a  first 
mortgagee  whose  mortgage  was  unsatisfied,  and  who  had  no  notice  of  a 
mesne  incumbrance,  might,  without  receiving  consideration,  convey  to  a 
third  mortgagee  who  had  advanced  his  money  without  notice,  but  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  legal  estate  had  notice  of  a  mesne  incumbrance,  a  legal 
estate  in  part  of  the  property  subject  to  the  first  mortgage,  and  that  the  legal 
estate  thus  obtained  might  be  tacked  by  the  third  mortgagee.  There 
the  first  mortgage  was  unsatisfied.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  case,  on  t|ie 
one  hand,  (1)  that  the  first  mortgagee  received  no  consideration  for  the 
transfer  to  the  third  mortgagee  ;  on  the  other,  (2)  that  the  first  mortgagee 
had  no  notice  of  the  intermediate  mortgage,  and  therefore  could  not  in  any  • 
sense  have  become  trustee  for  him ;  and  (3)  that  the  first  mortgagee's 
mortgage  was  unsatisfied.  There  is  a  valuable  statement  of  the  law  in 
1893  by  Wright,  J.,  in  Powells.  London  and  Provincial  Bank,  [1893]  1  Ch. 
610;  affirmed,  [1893]  2  Ch.  558,  discussing  some  of  the  cases  cited 
supra. 

The  decision  of  Fry,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Russell,  [1891]  1  Ch.  8,  gave  a 
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further  explanation  of  the  doctrine  referred  to  by  Wright,  J. ;  Ery,  L.J., 
eays : 

On  authority,  as  well  as  principle,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  trust  or  equity  to  affect 
the  conscience  of  him_  who  has  got  in  the  legal  estate  must  be  a  trust  or  equity  not 
in  favour  of  some  third  person  who  may  have  no  care  or  desire  to  insist  upon  it, 
but  a  trust  or  equity  in  favour  of  the  person  against  whom  the  legal  estate  is  set  up. 

A  Mortgagee  may  tack  Debts  not  heing  a  Charge  on  the  Property  as 
against  the  Heir,  Beneficial  Devisee  of  a  Deceased  Mortgagor  or  his  Executor, 
if  the  Estate  is  solvent. — A  mortgagee  may,  however,  tack  debts  not  being  a 
charge  against  the  heir  or  beneficial  devisee  of  the  mortgagor  if  he 
■were  seeking  to  redeem  {Price  v.  Fastnedge,  1769,  Amb.  685;  and  cases 
cited  in  note  in  2nd  ed.  of  Amb.  by  Blunt,  p.  686).  So  also  against  the 
executor  if  the  testator's  estate  were  solvent  under  the  rules  to  avoid 
circuity  of  action  {ihid. ;  and  see  Elvey  v.  Norwood,  1852,  5  De  G.  &  Sm. 
240) ;  or  against  a  volunteer  {ibid. ;  see  Troughton  v.  Troughton,  3  Atk.  659), 
though  not  against  the  assignee  of  the  heir  {Coleman  v.  JVinch,  1721, 
■  1  P.  Wms.  776 ;  Archer  v.  Snatt,  2  Stra.  1107 ;  see  also  Du  Vigier  v.  Lee, 

2  Hare,  326,  which  was  commented  on  in  Hunter  v.  Nockolds,  2  Ph.  540, 
■where  the  Lord  Chancellor  explained  the  decision,  as  avoiding  circuity  of 
action). 

So  in  Talhot  v.  Frere,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  572,  Sir  G.  Jessel,  M.  E.,  distin- 
guished the  case  of  the  deceased  mortgagee's  estate,  being  solvent  where  the 
mortgagee  might  retain  as  against  the  executor,  from  the  case  vi'here  there 
•were  other  creditors,  in  which  case  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  held  the 
.mortgagee  could  not  retain. 

Except  as  against  the  Heir,  Beneficial  Devisee,  or  Executor  of  a  Deceased 
iSolvent  Mortgagor,  the  Money  to  be  tacked  must  have  been  advanced  on  the 
Property,  and  the  Person  tacking  must  have  equal  Equity  except  as  to  Time. — 
There  are  two  further  qualifications  of  the  right  of  a  puisne  mortgagee  to 
tack,  which  are  thus  expressed  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  Lacey  v.  Ingle, 
1847,  2  Ph.  419:  "A  party  claiming  to  tack  must,  as  against  the  party 
against  whom  the  tack  is  to  operate,  (1)  have  advanced  his  money  upon 
the  credit  of  the  land ;  (2)  he  nlust,  except  as  to  time,  have  an  equal 
equity."  Both  these  points  are  directly  involved  and  decided  in  the  case  of 
Lacey  v.  Ingle.  See  also  Heir  of  Cannon  v.  Pack,  1714,  6  Vin.  Abr.  222, 
pi.  6,  where  a  mortgagee  of  copyholds  was  not  allowed  to  tack  a  judgment, 
because  copyhold  lands  were  not  then  liable  to  execution  on  a  judgment. 
See  also  the  second  rule  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Ex  parte 
Knott,  cited  supra,  as  showing  that  a  judgment  creditor  buying-in  a  subse- 
quent mortgage  was  not  allowed  to  tack,  because  the  money  secured  by  the 
judgment  was  not  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  land,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  third  and  fourth  rules  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  a 
mortgagee  buying-in  or  lending  money  on  a  subsequent  judgment,  might 
'hold  both  under  the  old  law,  because  he  was  presimied  to  have  advanced 
his  money  trusting  to  the  security  of  the  land. 

For  the  same  reason  a  prior  mortgagee  is  not  permitted  to  tack  a  bond 
debt  against  mesne  incumbrances  {Powis  v.  Corbett,  1747,  3  Atk.  556; 
Morret  v.  Paske,  1740,  2  Atk.  54,  other  creditors ;  Heams  v.  Bance,  1748, 

3  Atk.  630,  simple  contract  creditors ;  Bolfe  v.  Chester,  1855,  20  Beav.  610  ; 
see  also  Irly  v.  Irby,  1855,  22  Beav.  217  ;  Talbot  v.  Frere,  1878,  9  Ch.  D. 

,  568;  In  re  Gregson,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  223;  In  re  Baggett,  1880,  16  Ch.  D. 
117),  or  against  the  mortgagor  personally  {Elvey  v.  Norwood,  1852,  5  De  G. 
&  Sm.  240),  or  his  assignee  {Archer  v.  Snatt,  ITU,  2  Stra.  1107). 
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So  a  mortgagee  being  entitled  to  only  six  years'  arrears  of  interest 
against  the  land,  under  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  s.  42,  but  to  twenty  years' 
arrears  under  the  covenant,  it  has  been  held  that  he  could  not  against  the 
land  tack  the  debt  under  the  covenant,  so  as  to  claim  twenty  years'  interest 
as  against  an  incimibrance,  at  anyrate  where  the  mortgagee  is  suing 
{Hunter  v.  Nocholds,  1850, 1  Mac.  &  G.  640 ;  Sinclair  v.  Jackson,  1853, 17 
Beav.  405). 

Where  the  mortgagee  was  not  taking  proceedings,  in  certain  cases 
retainer  of  it  beyond  the  six  years  has  been  allowed  to  the  mortgagee 
(Edmunds  v.  Waugh,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  418,  and  In  re  Marshfield,  34  Ch.  D.  723, 
not  following  Mason  v.  Broadbent,  1863,  33  Beav.  296).  But  see,  where 
sec.  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  applies,  the  judgment  in  Sutton  v.  Sutton, 
22  Ch.  D.  511 ;  see  the  cases  discussed  in  Hewitt  on  the  Statutes  of  Limita- 
tion, ed.  1893,  pp.  126-130. 

In  In  re  Stead's  Mortgaged  Estate,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  713,  V.C.  Malins  ex- 
plained Edmunds  v.  Waugh  as  depending  simply  on  the  doctrine  of 
retainer  (see  also  In  re  Slaters  Trusts,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  227). 

See  as  to  cases  where  there  is  a  right  of  retainer  or  set  off.  In  re 
Saselfoot,  1872,  L.  E.  13  Eq.  327 ;  Spalding  v.  Thompson,  26  Beav.  637 ; 
Ex  parte  National  Bank,  L.  E.  14  Eq.  507;  and  the  comments  on  the  cases 
by  Sir  G.  Jessel  in  Talbot  v.  Frere,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  571 ;  and  North,  J.,  in 
In  re.Gregson,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  223;  see  also  and  consider  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Roxburgh  v.  Cox,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  p.  520;  and 
Oalisher  v.  Forbes,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  109. 

Both  Debts  or  Estates  must  be  held  in  the  same  Right. — A  person  claim- 
ing to  tack  must  hold  both  estates  or  debts  in  the  same  right  (Barnett  t, 
Weston,  1806,  12  Ves.  130),  but  if  in  one  case  he  holds  as  beneficiary  and  in 
the  other  as  trustee,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  also  the  principal  beneficial 
interest  {Price  v.  Fastnedge,  1769,  Amb.  685).  And  a  trustee  of  the  legal 
interest  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  legal  estate  and  interest,  which  he 
holds  as  trustee  to  protect  an  equitable  mortgage  against  a  prior  equitable 
mortgage  from  the  cestui-que  trust,  of  which  he  had  no  notice  {Phipps  v. 
Zovegrove,  1873,  L.  E.  16  Eq.  80 ;  Neiuman  v.  Newman,  1885,  28  Ch.  D. 
674;   see  also  Spencer  v.  Pearson,  1857,  24  Beav.  266). 

The  Person  claiming  to  tack  must  {a)  have  the  legal  Estate,  or  (b)  the  better 
Right  to  call  for  it. — See  as  to  {a),  Willoughby  v.  Willoughby,  1787, 1  T.  E. 
773 ;  Worthy  v.  Birkhead,  1754,  2  Ves.  574 ;  Wilmot  v.  Pike,  1845,  5  Hare, 
14;  Phillips  V  Phillips,  1861,  4  De  G,  F.  &  J.  208. 

The  better  Right  to  call  for  the  legal  Estate  may  be  sufficient. — This  is  much 
discussed  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Willoughby  v.  Willoughby,  1787, 1  T.  E. 
767 ;  1  E.  E.  397 ;  referring  to  Lord  Cowper's  decision  in  Wilkes  v.  Bod- 
dington,  1707,  2  Vern.  599,  600,  in  which  the  trustees  of  a  legal  term  were 
parties  to  a  settlement ;  though  they  did  not  assign  the  term,  it  was  held 
sufficient. 

In  Maundrell  v.  Maundrell,  1804,  10  Ves.  246;  7  E.  E.  393,  Lord 
Eldon  said,  if  they  do  not  get  in  the  satisfied  term  in  some  sense,  either 
taking  an  assignment,  making  a  trustee  a  party  to  the  instrument,  or 
taking  possession  of  the  deed  creating  the  term,  the  term  cannot  be  used 
to  protect  them  against  any  person  having  prior  charges  or  incumbrances 
(see  also  per  Lord  Eldon  in  Ex  parte  Knott,  1806, 11  Ves.  618 ;  8  E.  K.  254; 
see  Stanhope  v.  Verney,  1761,  2  Eden,  81 ;  and  the  statement  of  the  law 
in  Wilmot  v.  Pyke,  1845,  5  Hare,  22  ;  but  see  Frere  v.  Moore,  1820,  8  Price, 
488 ;  22  E.  E.  759).  Of  course,  if  the  trustee  subsequently  conveys  the 
legal  estate  to  a  purchaser  for  value  without  notice,  he  would  get  priority^ 
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The  cases  above  cited  are  cases  where  the  trust  funds  were  vested  in  a 
trustee  other  than  the  mortgagor.  It  would  be  a  different  matter  to  hold 
that  a  declaration  of  trust  by  the  mortgagor  or  settlor  himself  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  mortgagee  the  protection  of  the  legal  estate,  or  "  better 
right  to  call  for  it,"  so  as  to  enable  such  mortgagee  to  tack  as  against  a 
mortgagee  taking  without  notice.  The  common  case  in  practice  is  that  of 
a  mortgage  of  copyholds,  but  then  the  mortgagee  is  always  advised  to  take 
a  conditional  surrender,  and  have  it  entered  on  the  rolls,  so  as  to  give 
notice  (see  Davidson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  112,  ed.  1880,  and  ante,  tit.  Mortgage, 
vol.  viii.  p.  485). 

In  Cooke  v.  Wilton,  1860,  29  Beav.  100,  Lord  Eomilly  said  that  in  case 
of  a  contract  for  a  legal  mortgage,  a  subsequent  conveyance  of  the  legal 
estate  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  would  relate  back  so  as  to  give  priority 
over  a  second  subsequent  equitable  mortgage  for  subsequent  advances ; 
but  the  advance  in  question  in  that  case  was  made  without  notice  of  the 
second  mortgage ;  the  decision  in  effect  went  no  further  than  the  doctrine  of 
Marsh  v.  Lee,  supra,  that  an  equitable  mortgagee  advancing  money  without 
notice  may  protect  himself  by  obtaining  the  legal  estate.  And  in  Garnham 
V.  Skipper,  1885,  34  W.  E.  135 ;  53  L.  T.  940  ;  55  L.  J.  Ch.  363,  it  was  ex- 
pressly decided  that  an  agreement  in  a  first  equitable  mortgage  to  give  a 
legal  mortgage  did  not  prevent  a  subsequent  mortgagee  obtaining  the  legal 
estate  without  notice  from  claiming  priority.  For  a  contrivance  for  getting 
the  legal  estate  through  a  declaration  of  trust,  see  the  case  of  London  &  Co. 
Bank  v.  Ooddard,  [1897]  1  Ch.  643,  ante,  vol.  viii.  p.  481 ;  common  instances 
where  the  declaration  of  trust  by  third  persons  is  relied  upon  are  those 
of  trust-deeds  for  securing  debentures  and  contributory  mortgages  where 
several  persons  advance  parts  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  the  mortgage  debt 
and  property  is  vested  in  trustees  for  all  the  contributory  mortgagees. 

Lord  Eldon  in  Maundrell  v.  Maundrell,  supra,  puts  another  case  of 
obtaining  possession  of  deeds,  but  this  seems  to  come  not  under  the  head  of 
obtaining  the  legal  estate,  but  as  affecting  any  subsequent  mortgagee  or 
purchaser  with  notice,  or  postponing  a  prior  mortgagee  or  purchaser  for 
neghgence  in  not  obtaining  thereon,  and  thereby  enabling  a  fraud  to  be 
committed. 

Mortgagees  of  Shares  tacking. — As  between  two  persons  claiming  title  to 
shares  in  a  company  [formed  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  with  articles 
of  association  regulating  the  transfer  of  its  shares],  the  priority  in  date  of 
title  prevails  unless  the  claimant  second  in  point  of  time  can  show  that  as 
between  himself  and  the  company,  before  the  company  received  notice  of 
the  claim  of  the  first  claimant,  the  second  claimant  has  acquired  the  full 
status  of  a  shareholder,  or,  at  all  events,  that  all  formalities  have  been  com- 
phed  with,  and  that  nothing  more  than  some  purely  ministerial  act  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  company,  which,  as  between  the  company  and  the  second 
claimant,  the  company  could  not  have  refused  to  do  forthwith ;  so  that,  as 
between  himself  and  the  company,  he  may  be  said  to  have  acquired,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Selborne  in  Sociiti  Ginirale  de  Paris  v.  Walker,  1885, 
11  App.  Cas.  20-29,  "  a  present  absolute,  unconditional  right  to  have  the 
transfer  registered  before  the  company  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  a 
better  title."  See  also  the  case  of  Eoots  v.  Williams,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  485, 
and  per  Eomer,  J.,  in  Moore  v.  North- Western  Bank,  [1891]  2  Ch.  599. 

Mortgages  to  secure  further  Advances. — Where  a  prior  mortgage  is 
expressly  framed  to  secure  further  advances,  it  is  clear  that  if  such  prior 
mortgage  carries  the  legal  estate  in  land,  the  prior  mortgagee  holds  his 
security  for  all  further  advances  made  before  notice  of  a  subsequent  mort- 
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gage ;  but  the  cases  are  not  so  clear  on  the  question  whether  an  equitable 
first  mortgage  to  secure  a  further  advance  stands  on  the  same  footing,  or 
whether  a  second  mortgagee  has  the  benefit  of  the  rule  that  equitable  in- 
cumbrances shall  take  in  order  of  date  so  as  to  have  priority  over  further 
advance  made  subsequent  to  the  second  mortgage,  and  without  notice  of  a 
prior  mortgagee.  See  the  fourth  rule  in  Brace,  v.  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
1728,  2  P.  Wms.  495 ;  Willoughhy  v.  WiUoughhy,  1787, 1  T.  E.  773 ;  1 E.  E.' 
397 ;  and  per  Lindley,  L.  J.,  in  Bailey  v.  Barnes,  supra. 

The  claim  of  mortgagee  to  the  charge  for  further  advances,  as  against 
mesne  incumbrancer  when  the  first  mortgage  is  expressly  to  secure  further 
advances,  does  not  come  within  the  usual  definition  of  tacking,  as  the 
charge  arises  under  the  same,  and  not  a  different  security ;  and  in  an  Irish 
case  {In  re  Byrne's  Estate,  15  L.  R  Ir.  189-323)  it  was  said  not  to  be 
tacking  so  as  to  come  within  sec.  4  of  the  Irish  Eegistry  Act,  6  Anne,  st.  2, 
Still,  as  Hoplcinson  v.  Bolt,  9  H.  L.  534,  decided  that  after  a  mortgage  to 
secure  further  advances  the  mortgagor  was  owner  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  title  to  a  second  mortgagee  as  against 
further  advances  (see  per  Campbell,  L.C.,  9  H.  L  534),  it  might  seem  to 
follow  that  in  cases  of  mortgages  of  land,  when  notice  is  not  necessary  to 
perfect  a  security  against  third  persons  (see  Booper  v.  Harrison,  1855,  2 
Kay  &  J.  100,  and  cases  there  cited),  the  second  mortgagee  might  claim  his 
priority  against  advances  after  his  mortgage,  although  he  did  not  give  notice ; 
but  Hoplcinson  v.  Bolt  did  not  go  so  far ;  it  only  established  the  priority  of 
the  second  mortgagee  against  further  advances  by  the  first  mortgagee  after 
notice  of  the  second  mortgage;  and  Lord  Campbell,  at  p.  535,  says:  "The 
hardship  upon  bankers  from  this  view  of  the  subject  at  once  vanishes  when 
we  consider  that  the  security  of  the  first  mortgage  is  not  impaired  without 
notice  of  a  second."  Though  the  report  of  the  facts  in  the  House  of  Lords 
reports  is  not  quite  clear,  it  seems  that  in  that  case  the  mortgage  to  secure 
further  advances  was  an  equitable  mortgage  only,  and,  if  so,  the  dictum 
covers  the  point.  And  it  would  seem  that  a  second  mortgagee  who  has 
notice  of  a  first  mortgage  expressly  to  secure  further  advances  might  be 
said  to  encourage  the  mortgagor  to  defraud  the  first  mortgagee,  if  he,  the 
second  mortgagee,  stood  by  and  gave  no  notice  to  his  first  mortgagee,  and 
that  in  such  case  the  prior  mortgagee  would  have  the  better  equity.  This 
observation  would  not  apply  if  the  second  mortgagee  had  no  notice  of  the 
first ;  but  it  seems  that  in  such  case  the  mortgage  to  secure  further  advances, 
though  equitable,  would  give  priority  for  further  advances  without  notice. 
The  dictum  in  Bolt  v.  JTopkinson,  supra,  seems  to  extend  to  this.  Of  actual 
decision,  Calisherv.  Forbes,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  113,  appears  of  the  English  cases 
to  go  furthest  towards  establishing  this ;  though  the  decision  of  the  priorities 
in  Calislier  v.  Forbes,  supra,  may  have  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  property, 
a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  agents,  and  the  doctrine  of  notice  to  the 
agent  or  trustee  making  him  trustee  for  the  incumbrancer,  while  the  doctrine 
of  notice  giving  priority  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  of  lar.d 
where  the  first  mortgage  is  an  equitable  mortgage  not  extending  to  further 
advances  (see  Union  Bank  v.  Kent,  1888,  39  Ch.  D.  243). 

Protection  of  legal  Estate  obtained  by  Purchaser  luithout  Notice  at  the 
same  Time  with  his  Payment. — This  is  not  tacking,  but  it  depends  on  the 
same  principle  as  tacking,  that  is  to  say,  a  purchaser  without  notice  if  he 
obtains  the  legal  estate  will  not  have  that  advantage  taken  from  him. 

If  he  gets  the  legal  estate  at  the  same  time  that  he  pays  his  money,  he 
is  in  a  better  position  than  one  who  has  paid  his  money  and  subsequently 
gets  the  legal  estate,  which  is  tacking.    Though  the  Courts  are  unfavourable 
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to  extending  the  doctrine  of  tacking,  they  will  probably  show  favour  to  any 
purchaser  who  is  diligent  to  get  the  legal  estate  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 
The  special  distinction  between  this  case  and  that  of  tacking  is  that  the 
purchaser  who  gets  the  legal  estate  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  without 
notice  is  not  subject  to  the  rule  discussed  supra,  which  precludes  tacking 
when  the  legal  estate  is  obtained  from  a  trustee.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  purchaser  in  this  case  should  not  have  notice  either  actual  or 
constructive.  See  Pilcher  v.  Bawlins,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  274,  where  the  trustee 
fraudulently  released  the  legal  estate  to  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagor 
gave  a  legal  mortgage  to  a  person  who  advanced  his  money  without  notice, 
and  he  was  held  entitled  as  against  the  cestuis-que  trustent.  In  Jones  v. 
Powles,  1834,  3  Myl.  &  K.  581,  a  person  purchased  from  a  claimant  under  a 
forged  will,  obtaining  at  the  same  time,  and  as  part  of  the  transaction,  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  under  a  satisfied  mortgage,  and  his  title  was 
held  good.  This  case  extended  also  to  tackiug  further  advances.  In  Young  v. 
Young,  1867,  3  Eq.  801,  the  mortgagee  obtained  a  transfer  of  a  legal 
mortgage  at  the  same  time  that  he  advanced  a  further  sum  to  a  person 
falsely  representing  himself  as  entitled  as  heir  to  the  mortgagor,  and  was 
held  entitled  (and  see  Carlisle  Bank  v.  TJiompson,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  398 ; 
Cator  V.  Ilarl  of  Pembroke,  1783,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  302 ;  Ilyre  v.  Sadleir,  14  Ir. 
Com.  L.  119 ;  15  Ir.  Com.  L.  1 ;  and  see  as  to  lien  for  unpaid  purchase 
money,  Kettlewell  v.  Watson,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  p.  501 ;  see  also  Sharp  v.  Foy, 
1866,  L.  E.  4  Ch.  35;  and  as  to  building  societies,  Hoskin  v.  Smith,  1888, 
13  App.  Cas.  582,  and  the  cases  there  cited). 

The  decision  of  Wood,  V.-C,  in  Carter  v.  Carter,  1857,  3  Kay  &  J.  617, 
has  caused  some  difficulty,  but  it  seems  that  it  only  made  an  exception  to 
the  extent  that  where  the  legal  estate  obtained  by  a  purchaser  without 
notice  could  only  pass  to  the  purchaser,  through  a  concealed  deed  which 
gave  express  notice  of  trusts  or  equities,  although  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
had  not  notice  of  the  deed,  and  thought  that  he  took  through  another  title, 
he  could  not  claim  through  that  deed  against  trusts  disclosed  by  it ;  and 
even  as  regards  this  exception  the  decision  was  doubted  by  the  majority  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Pilcher  v.  Rawlins,  supra,  1874,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  274, 
pp.  269  and  272.  Rolinson  v.  Briggs,  1853, 1  Sm.  &  G.  188,  appears  to  have 
turned  on  a  question  of  constructive  notice  through  a  solicitor,  otherwise,  so 
far  as  regards  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate,  it  appears  inconsistent  with  other 
authorities.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Mumford  v.  Stohwasser,  1874, 
L.  E.  18  Eq.  556,  where  Sir  G.  Jessel,  M.  E.,  held  that  the  equitable  mortgagee 
could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  a  legal  estate  under  an  assignment  subsequent 
to  his  advance  after  notice  of  a  trust,  he  also  said  (see  p.  562):  "But  the 
mistake  which  Stohwasser  or  his  advisers  made,  was  in  not  taking  that 
assignment  when  he  advanced  his  money.    Then  he  might  have  been  safe." 

Who  are  Purchasers  ? — The  resolution  cited  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  from  Bassett  v.  Nosworthy  refers  in  terms  to  a  "  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  coming  in  upon  valuable  consideration,"  and  the  Lord  Keeper 
said  the  question  is  not  whether  the  consideration  be  adequate,  but  whether 
it  is  valuable.  This  is  approved  of  by  Sir  T.  Plumer  in  Copis  v.  Middleton, 
1817,  2  Madd.  410 ;  17  E.  E.  226.  It  seems  that  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  a 
person  within  the  title  "purchaser"  within  the  rule  if  he  gives  any  valuable 
consideration  in  good  faith  (see  the  cases  of  Thorndike  v.  Hunt,  1859,  3 
De  G.  &  J.  Ch.  563 ;  Taylor  v.  Blakelock,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  560 ;  Case  v.  James, 
1861,  29  Beav.  512,  and  3  De  G.,  F.  &  G.  286). 

And  note  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  doctrine  in  any  ease  within 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  100,  where  property  has  been  acquired  through  a 
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felony  or  misdemeanour,  though  the  actual  property  may  have  passed. 
JSTevertheless,  on  conviction  the  real  owner  is  entitled  to  restitution  {Bentley 
V.  Vilmont,  1887,  12  App.Cas.  471),  unless  it  comes  within  the  exceptions 
in  that  clause,  or  the  protection  of  the  Factors  Act  {Payne  v.  Wilson, 
[1895]  1  Q.  B.  653). 

{^Authorities. — Fisher  on  Mortgages,  by  XJnderhill,  5th  ed.,  1897 ;  Eobbins 
on  Mortgages,  1st  ed.,  1897 ;  Ashburner  on  Mortgages,  1897.] 


Tail. — See  Estates  of  Inheritance,  ^stofos  Tail. 
Take  and  Carry  Away.— See  Laeceny. 


Taken    in    Satisfaction. — See  In  re  Cosier,  Humphreys  v. 
Gadsden,  [1897]  1  Ch.  325. 


Take  or  Destroy. — To  "take  or  destroy"  the  spawn  of  fish 
has  been  held  to  mean  to  take  such  spawn  for  destruction,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  same  to  beds  for  further  growth  and  maturity 
{Bridges  v.  Richardson,  1814,  2  M.  &  S.  568 ;  see  also  B.  v.  Mallinson,  1758, 
2  Burr.  628).     See  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 


Tales  de  circumstantibus.— See  Jury. 
Talesman. ^See  Jury,  vol.  vii.  p.  150. 


TalfOUrd'S  Acts — The  popular  name  given  to — (1)  the  Act  2  & 

3  Vict.  c.  54,  relating  to  the  custody  of  infants,  repealed  and  replaced  by 
36  &  37  Vict.  c.  12,  and  (2)  the  Copyright  Act,  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45) ; 
these  statutes  being  so  called  because  carried  through  Parliament  prin- 
cipally by  the  efforts  of  Serjeant  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice)  Talfourd. 


Tally  (French,  taillier,  to  cut). — A  primitive  method  of  keeping 
accounts  was  by  making  notches  in  two  pieces  of  wood  of  the  same  size 
placed  together,  or  by  making  the  indentations  on  one  piece  and  then 
splitting  it  in  two ;  the  one  piece,  or  tally,  being  kept  by  the  creditor,  and 
the  other  by  the  debtor.  This  method  of  reckoning  continued  in  use  in 
the  Exchequer  till  1826,  when  sec.  2  of  23  Geo.  iii.  c.  82  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Exchequer  tallies  were  notched  according  to  a  graduated  scale ;  a  notch  of 
one  and  a  half  inches  represented  £1000,  a  notch  of  one  inch,  £100,  and  so 
on.  In  1834  the  returned  tallies  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  they 
were  used  as  fuel  in  the  stoves  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  said  thak 
being  used  in  too  large  quantities,  overheated  the  flues  and  occasioned  the 
burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (see  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution,  pt.  ii.  2nd  ed.,  pp.  328,  329,  where  an  illustration  of  an 
Jlxchequer  tally  is  given). 
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Tally  Trade — A  system  of  supplying  goods  on  credit,  the  cus- 
tomers agreeing  to  pay  for  the  goods  by  certain  periodical  payments — 
weekly  or  monthly  (see  M'CuUoch,  Bid.  of  Commerce). 

Tasmania— An  island  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Australia, 
discovered  by  Tasman,  and  by  him  called  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  was 
occupied  by  Great  Britain  in  1803 ;  used  for  a  time  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Botany  Bay;  afterwards  organised  as  a  separate  colony.  Eesponsible 
government  was  introduced  in  1856.  Executive  authority  is  exercised  by 
the  governor  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers ;  the  Legislature  consists  of  the 
Governor,  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  composed  of  the  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges ;  there  is  an 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  For  conditions  of  appeal,  see  article 
PfiivY  Council.  For  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  grants 
of  land,  see  Moses  v.  Parker,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  245. 

{^Authorities. — Colonial  Office  List  and  Tasmanian  Statutes.] 


Taxation;  Taxing  Masters.— Taxation  is  the  proceeding 
by  which  a  solicitor's  bill  of  costs  is  submitted  for  revision  to  an  official  of 
the  Court,  who  goes  through  the  bill,  item  by  item,  and  allows,  disallows, 
or  moderates  every  charge  contained  in  the  bill.  Taxation  may  be  ordered 
either  between  a  solicitor  and  his  own  client,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  is  due  from  the  client  for  the  work  the  solicitor  has  done  on  his 
retainer  (see  Solicitoe,  vol.  xi.  p.  579),  or  it  may  be  ordered  as  between 
litigants,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  unsuccessful  party  must 
pay  to  his  opponent  who  has  obtained  judgment  against  him  with  costs 
(see  Costs). 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  the  costs  of  the  taxation  in  the 
two  cases.  If  the  taxation  is  between  the  solicitor  and  his  own  chent, 
under  an  order  of  course  (which  is  the  common  case),  the  costs  depend  on 
the  result  of  the  taxation;  and  if  one-sixth  of  the  bill  is  taken  off,  the 
sohcitor  has  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  taxation  (see  Solicitoe,  vol.  xi.  p.  622). 
But  on  a  taxation  as  between  litigants,  the  costs  of  the  taxation  are  in  all 
ordinary  cases  borne  by  the  party  taking  the  taxation  {In  re  Grundy, 
Kershaw  &  Co.,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  p.  112).  As  to  disallowances  where  on 
taxation  a  bill  payable  out  of  a  fund  or  the  assets  of  a  company  in 
liquidation  is  reduced  by  a  sixth  part,  see  Order  65,  r.  27  (38  h). 

Costs  in  any  cause  or  matter  may  be  ordered  to  be  taxed  in  three 
different  ways :  (1)  As  between  party  and  party ;  (2)  as  between  solicitor 
and  client ;  (3)  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  but  with  the  addition  of  all 
charges  and  expenses  properly  incurred ;  and  the  allowance  made  by  the 
taxing  officer  in  going  through  the  bill  varies  according  to  the  form  of  the 
order.  As  to  the  circumstances  which  justify  each  particular  form  of  order, 
see  Costs,  vol.  iii.  p.  473.  Costs  may  be  taxed  on  an  award,  notwithstanding 
the  time  for  setting  aside  the  award  has  not  elapsed  (Order  65,  r.  15). 

Taxing  Officers  and,  their  Powers. — In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
the  taxation  of  bills  of  costs  is  performed  by  the  Masters  (see  Mastees  of 
THE  Supreme  Court,  vol.  viii.  p.  270) ;  and  a,  sufficient  number  of  Masters, 
not  being  less  than  three,  attends  each  day  at  the  Central  Office,  except 
in  vacation,  to  tax  costs.  In  vacation  one  Master  attend  daily  for  that 
purpose.  The  Taxing  Masters  are  selected  according  to  a  rota  fixed  by 
the  Masters  themselves  (Order  61,  rr.  1,  3). 
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In  the  Chancery  Division  costs  are  taxed  by  a  special  class  of  officers, 
styled  Taxing  Masters,  who  are  appointed  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  103. 
There  are  at  present  seven  Taxing  Masters,  each  of  whom  has  one  chief 
clerk  and  one  assistant  clerk.  The  Taxing  Masters  attend  daily  at  their 
offices  in  the  Royal  Courts,  except  in  vacation,  when  one  Master  only 
attends  and  taxes  costs  in  urgent  cases.  Every  reference  for  taxation  is 
made  to  the  Taxing  Masters  in  rotation ;  but  if  there  has  been  a  former 
taxation  in  the  same  matter,  or  in  any  summons  under  Order  55,  rr.  3  and  4, 
relating  to  the  same  estate  or  trust,  the  reference  is  to  the  Taxing  Master 
before  whom  the  former  taxation  took  place  (Order  65,  r.  18). 

All  the  taxing  officers  are  respectively  assistant  to  each  other  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  any  officer  may  tax  or  assist  in  the 
taxation  of  any  bill  of  costs  which  has  been  referred  to  any  other  taxing 
officer,  and  in  such  case  must  certify  accordingly  (Order  65,  r.  19 ;  Boss 
V.  AsJmin,  1884,  W.  N.  86). 

Any  taxing  officer  may  administer  oaths,  and  he  has  the  same  powers 
and  performs  the  same  duties  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  costs  as  were 
formerly  performed  by  any  Master  or  other  officer  of  any  of  the  Courts, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  transferred  by  the  Judicature  Acts  to  the  High 
Court  or  Court  of  Appeal,  including  examining  witnesses,  directing  pro- 
duction of  documents,  making  separate  certificates  or  allocaturs,  requiring 
any  party  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  solicitor,  and  directing  all 
necessary  proceedings  and  taking  all  necessary  accounts  (Order  65,  r.  27 
(25)).  He  may  also  direct  what  parties  are  to  attend  on  the  taxation  of 
costs  to  be  borne  by  a  fund  or  estate,  and  may  disallow  the  costs  of  any 
party  whose  attendance  he  considers  unnecessary  (Order  65,  r.  27  (27)) ;  and 
he  has  power  to  deal  with  the  case  of  any  neglect  or  delay  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  him  (Order  65,  r.  27  (55)),  and  to  limit  or  extend  the  time 
for  any  such  proceedings  (ibid.  r.  27  (57)),  and  to  assess  costs  at  a  gross 
sum  in  certain  cases  where  there  has  been  delay  or  where  the  litigation  has 
been  improperly  conducted  (Order  65,  r.  27  (38  a) ;  Williams  v.  DunpTiy, 
1889,  W.  N.  188).  On  a  taxation  as  between  a  solicitor  and  his  own  client, 
the  Master  may  disallow  the  costs  of  proceedings  in  an  action  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  solicitor;  but  if  the 
negligence  goes  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  action  he  ought  not  to  disallow 
them,  but  should  leave  the  client  to  sue  the  solicitor  for  negligence  {In  re 
Massey  &  Garey,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  459). 

Where  an  account  consists  in  part  of  any  bill  of  costs  the  Court  may 
direct  the  taxing  officer  to  assist  in  settling  such  costs,  not  being  the 
ordinary  costs  of  passing  the  accounts  of  a  receiver,  and  he  will  then  tax 
the  costs  in  the  same  way  as  under  an  order,  and  return  the  bill  with  his 
opinion  thereon  to  the  Court  (Order  65,  r.  27  (26) ;  Medlicott  v.  Eubard, 
1888,  32  Sol.  J.  258). 

Where  any  bill  is  directed  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  out 
of  any  fund  or  property,  the  taxing  officer  may,  before  the  taxation  is  com- 
pleted, require  the  solicitor  to  send  to  his  client,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  accompanied  by  any  statement  the  Master  may  direct,  and  informing 
the  client  that  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  taxing  officer,  giving  his 
name  and  address,  and  that  the  taxation  will  be  proceeded  with  at  the  time 
appointed  by  him  (Order  65,  r.  27  (56)). 

Any  documents  in  the  judge's  chambers  which  the  Taxing  Master 
considers  it  necessary  to  inspect,  will  at  his  request  be  sent  to  his  office, 
and  the  judge's  Master  will  at  the  like  request  certify  any  proceedings  in 
the  chambers  which  may  be  comprised  in  the  bill.  ■  When  the  Taxing 
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Master  has  made  his  certificate  the  documents  will  be  returned  (Order  65, 
rr.  20,  21). 

Where  an  action  or  petition  is  dismissed  with  costs,  or  a  motion  is 
refused  with  costs,  or  any  costs  are  by  any  general  or  special  order  directed 
to  be  paid,  the  taxing  officer  may  tax  such  costs  without  any  order  referring 
the  same  for  taxation,  unless  the  Court  or  a  judge  upon  the  application  of 
the  party  alleging  himself  to  be  aggrieved,  prohibits  the  taxation  of  such 
costs  (Order  65,  r.  27  (33)). 

Where  any  costs  are  directed  to  be  taxed  and  paid  out  of  any  money  or 
fund  in  Court,  the  taxing  officer,  in  his  certificate  of  taxation,  must  state 
the  total  amount  of  all  such  costs  as  taxed  without  any  direction  for  that 
purpose  (Order  65,  r.  27  (35)). 

Proceedings  on  Taxation. — Every  bill  of  costs  left  for  taxation  must  be 
endorsed  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitor  by  whom  it  is  left, 
and  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitor,  if  any,  for  whom  he  is  agent, 
including  any  solicitor  who  is  entitled  or  intended  to  participate  in  the 
costs  to  be  so  taxed  (Order  65,  r.  27  (58)).  The  professional  charges  must 
be  entered  in  a  separate  column  from  the  disbursements,  and  every  column 
cast  before  the  bill  is  left  for  taxation  (Order  65,  r.  19  h). 

The  officer  by  whom  any  order  directing  a  taxation  of  costs  is  drawn 
up  must  certify  upon  the  order  the  date  on  which  it  was  signed,  entered, 
or  otherwise  perfected  (Order  65,  r.  19  &) ;  and  the  solicitor  having  the 
carriage  of  the  order  must  leave  a  copy  of  it  at  the  office  of  the  proper 
taxing  officer  within  seven  days  (or  such  further  time  as  the  taxing  officer 
may  allow)  after  the  order  was  perfected,  with  a  statement  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  appearing  in  person,  and  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  parties  not  appearing  in  person ;  and  in  case  of  default,  no  costs  of 
drawing  and  copying  the  bill,  or  of  attending  the  taxation,  will  be  allowed 
to  the  sohcitor  so  failing  (Order  65,  r.  19  c).  On  the  copy  of  the  order 
being  left  with  the  taxing  officer,  he  sends  by  post  to  the  parties  appearing 
in  person,  and  to  the  solicitors  of  the  parties  not  appearing  in  person,  a 
notice  fixing  a  date  before  which  the  bills  directed  to  be  taxed  must  (with 
all  necessary  papers  and  vouchers)  be  left  for  taxation,  and  a  subsequent 
date  on  which  the  taxation  is  to  be  proceeded  with  (Order  65,  r.  19  d). 

In  all  cases  where  a  notice  to  tax  is  necessary,  one  day's  notice  of  taxing, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  affidavit  of  increase  (if  any),  must  be 
given  by  the  solicitor  of  the  party,  whose  costs  are  to  be  taxed,  to  the  other 
party  or  his  solicitor  (Order  65,  r.  16).  Notice  of  taxing  costs  is  not 
necessary  where  the  defendant  has  not  appeared  in  person,  or  by  his 
solicitor  or  guardian  (Order  65,  r.  17).  An  "affidavit  of  increase"  is  an 
affidavit  proving  that  the  different  payments  charged  in  the  bill  have 
actually  been  made;  it  is  always  required  on  a  taxation  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  but  not  (as  a  rule)  in  the  Chancery  Division  {Smith  v.  Bay, 
1881,  16  Ch.  D.  726). 

Where  it  is  directed  that  costs  shall  be  taxed  in  case  the  parties  differ 
about  the  same,  the  party  claiming  the  costs  must  bring  the  bill  into  the 
office  of  the  proper  taxing  officer,  and  give  notice  of  his  having  so  done  to 
the  other  party,  and  at  any  time  within  eight  days  after  such  notice  such 
other  party  may  inspect  the  same  without  fee ;  and  at  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  eight  days,  or  such  further  time  as  the  taxing  officer  may 
allow,  such  other  party  must  either  agree  to  pay  the  costs  or  signify  his 
dissent  therefrom,  and  may  thereupon  tender  a  sum  of  money  for  the  costs ; 
but  where  he  makes  no  such  tender,  or  where  the  tender  is  refused,  the 
taxing  officer  will  proceed  to  tax  the  costs ;  and  where  the  taxed  costs  do 
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not  exceed  the  sum  tendered,  the  costs  of  the  taxation  are  borne  by  the' 
party  claiming  the  costs  (Order  65,  r.  27  (34)). 

When  any  party  entitled  to  costs  refuses  or  neglects  to  bring  them  in 
for  taxation,  or  to  have  them  taxed,  and  thereby  prejudices  any  other  party, 
the  taxing  officer  may  certify  the  costs  of  the  other  parties,  and  certify 
such  refusal  or  neglect,  or  may  allow  such,  party  refusing  or  neglecting  a 
nominal  or  other  sum  for  such  costs  (Order  65,  r.  27  (28)). 

The  taxation  must,  if  possible,  be  continued  without  interruption  till 
completed ;  but  if  adjourned,  notice  of  the  adjournment  must  be  sent  by  the 
Taxing  Master  by  post  to  any  solicitor  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 
adjournment,  whose  attendance  he  may  desire  at  the  next  appointment 
(Order  65,  r.  19  e).  Any  solicitor  who  fails  to  leave  his  bill  of  costs  (with 
the  necessary  papers  and  vouchers)  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Taxing 
Master  for  that  purpose,  or  who  in  any  way  delays  or  impedes  the  taxation, 
will,  unless  the  Taxing  Master  otherwise  directs,  forfeit  the  fees  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  for  drawing  the  bill  and  for  attending  the 
taxation ;  and  the  Taxing  Master  may  also,,  if  he  think  fit,  exercise  all  or 
any  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  regulations  (28)  and  (55)  of  Order  65, 
r.  27  (Order  65,  r.  19  g). 

In  a  party  and  party  taxation  the  bill  may  be  amended  at  any 
time  pending  the  taxation  (Davis  v.  Uarl  of  Dysart,  (No.  2)  1855,  21  Beav. 
124);  secus,  on  a  taxation  under  the  Solicitors  Act,  1843  (ibid.;  and  see 
Bill  of  Costs,  vol.  ii.  p.  78). 

Principles  of  Taxation. — Costs  in  any  conveyancing  or  non-contentious 
business  are  taxed  according  to. the  appropriate  scale  of  charges  allowed  by 
the  general  order  under  the  Solicitors  Eemuneration  Act,  1881 ;  or,  if  the 
bill  is  properly  an  item  bill,  according  to  the  system  in  use  prior  to  that 
Act,  but  with  the  alterations  in  account  introduced  by  Sched.  II.  to  the 
general  order.  In  the  absence  of  any  prior  written  agreement  the  Master 
is  bound  to  tax  according  to  the  scale  in  all  cases  where  the  scale  applies, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  item  bill  has  been  delivered  at  the  client's 
request  {In  re  Mgus,  [1895]  1  Ch.  73). 

Costs  in  any  cause  or  matter  are  taxed  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  scales  headed  respectively  "Higher  Scale"  and  "Lower  Scale,"  set 
forth  in  the  Appendix  N.  to  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  these 
scales  apply  to  a  taxation  as  between  a  solicitor  and  his  own  client,  as  well 
as  to  a  taxation  of  the  costs  of  a  litigant  at  the  instance  of  his  opponent 
{Bi  re  Harrison,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  52). 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  fees  specified  in  the  lower  scale  are  allowed 
{Order  65,  r.  8);  but  on  "special  grounds  arising  out  of  the  nature  and 
importance,  or  the  difficulty  or  urgency  of  the  case,"  the  Court  may  order 
the  costs  to  be  taxed  on  the  higher  scale  (ibid.  r.  9) ;  and  on  taxation  of  a 
hill  of  costs  as  between  a  solicitor  and  his  own  client,  where  the  bill  includes 
charges  for  business  done  in  any  cause  or  matter,  the  Taxing  Master  has  a 
similar  power,  and  may  allow  charges  on  the  higher  scale  if  he  thinks  that 
there  are  special  grounds  for  such  allowance  {ibid.  r.  10).  As  to  what  will 
be  sufficient  "  special  grounds  "  for  allowing  costs  on  the  higher  scale  on  a 
taxation  between  litigant  parties,  see  Williamson  v.  North  Staffordshire 
JRwy.  Co.,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  399 ;  Paine  v.  Chisholm,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  531  ;- 
J'Yaser  v.  The  Province  of  Brescia  Tramways  Co.,  1887,  56  L.  T.  771 ;  The  ^ 
Ilobin,  [1892]  Frob.  95. 

The  scales  in  Appendix  N.  contain  a  detailed  list  of  the  charges  which 
may  be  made  for  writs,  summonses,  warrants,  services,  notices,  appearances, 
instructions,  drawing  pleadings,  and  other   documents,  copies,  perusals, 
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attendances,  etc. ;  and  rule  27  of  Order  65,  headed  "  Special  Allowances 
and  General  Eegulations,"  and  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-rules,  contains 
elaborate  directions  as  to  what  the  taxing  officer  is  to  allow  under  various 
circumstances ;  and  it  further  provides  (sub-rule  38)  that  in  determining  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  charges  which  are  left  to  his  discretion, 
he  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  other  fees  and  allowances  to  the  solicitor 
and  counsel,  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  cause  or  matter,  the  amount 
involved,  the  interest  of  the  parties,  the  fund  or  persons  to  bear  the  costs, 
the  general  conduct  and  costs  of  the  proceedings,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  amount  that 
will  be  allowed  on  taxation ;  it  must  suffice  here  to  mention  some  of  the 
general  rules,  and  to  cite  some  of  the  principal  decided  cases. 

As  to  costs  to  be  paid  or  borne  by  another  party,  no  costs  will  be 
,  allowed  which  do  not  appear  to  the  taxing  officer  to  have  been  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  justice  or  defending  the  rights  of  the  party,  or 
which  have  been  incurred  through  over-caution,  negligence,  or  mistake, 
or  merely  at  the  desire  of  the  party  (Order  65,  r.  27  (29)).  On  a  party 
and  party  taxation,  charges  merely  for  conducting  litigation  more  con- 
veniently will  be  considered  "  luxuries,"  and  must  be  paid  by  the  party 
incurring  them  {Smith  v.  Buller,  1875,  L.  E.  19  Eq.  475) ;  and  if  a  solicitor  in 
the  course  of  an  action  proposes  to  incur  any  unusual  expense,  e.g.  taking 
shorthand  notes  of  the  evidence,  or  procuring  the  evidence  of  experts  and 
scientific  witnesses,  or  employing  a  third  counsel,  he  ought  to  warn  his 
client  that  such  costs  may  not  be  allowed  as  against  the  other  side ;  and  if 
he  fail  to  do  so,  the  costs  will  not  be  allowed  on  taxation  as  between  the 
solicitor  and  his  own  chent  {In  re  Blyth  &  Fanshawe,  1882, 10  Q.  B.  D.  207  ; 
In  re  Broad  and  Broad,  1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  252,  420). 

Where  a  cause  or  matter  is  not  brought  on  for  trial  or  hearing,  the 
costs  of,  and  consequent  on,  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  briefs  will  not 
be  allowed  if  the  taxing  officer  is  of  opinion  that  such  costs  were  prematurely 
incurred  (Order  65,  r.  27  (49) ;  and  see  Harrison  v.  Leutner,  1881,  16  Ch.  1). 
559). 

As  to  evidence,  such  just  and  reasonable  charges  as  have  been  incurred 
in  procuring  evidence,  and  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  are  to  be  allowed 
(Order  65,  r.  27  (9)) ;  as  to  this,  see  Smith  v.  Buller,  1875,  L.  E.  19  Eq.  473  ; 
Turnbull  v.  Janson,  1878, 3  C.  P.  D.  264 ;  Batley  v.  Kynoch,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq. 
632 ;  East  Stonehouse  Local  Board  v.  Victoria  Brewery  Co.,  [1895]  2  Ch.  514; 
Windham  v.  Sainton,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  199.  Costs  of  a  shorthand  writer's 
notes  of  the  evidence,  and  copies  of  such  notes,  will  not  be  allowed  as 
between  party  and  party  without  a  special  direction  from  the  Court  {Kirk- 
wood  v  Webster,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  239) ;  and  only  under  special  cu-cumstances 
{Lee  Conservancy  Board  v.  Button,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  383;  Vernon  v.  Vestry 
of  St.  James,  Westminster,  1880, 16  Ch.  D.  473).  But  the  costs  of  a  short- 
hand note  of  the  judgment  below  are  always  allowed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  without  any  special  direction  {In  re  Medland,  1889,  41  Ch.  D.  476). 

All  necessary  and  proper  fees  to  counsel  for  advising,  drawing  pleadings 
settling  affidavits,  etc.,  are  allowed  (Order  65,  r.  27  (15)  ;  Davies  v.  Marshall, 
(No., 2)  1861, 1  Drew.  &  Sm.  564),  but. subject  to  certain  restrictions  (r.  27 
(16),  (44),  (45),  (46)).  The  costs  of  two  coimsel  will  be  allowed  in  most 
cases,  even  though  both  are  members  of  the  junior  bar  {ihid.  (47)) ;  but  the 
costs  of  employing  more  than  two  counsel  will  only  be  allowed  under  very 
special  circumstances  {Smith  v.  Buller,  1875,  L.  E.  19  Eq.  473 ;  Kirkwood  v. 
Webster,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  239).    The  costs  of  having  drafts  settled  by  private 
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counsel,  when  they  have  already  been  settled  by  one  of  the  conveyancing 
counsel  to  the  Court,  are  not  allowed  without  a  special  direction  to  that 
effect  (r.  27  (22)). 

The  amount  of  the  fees  paid  to  counsel  is  in  the  Taxing  Master's  dis- 
cretion, with  wMch  the  Court  very  rarely  interferes  {Brown  v.  Sewell,  1880, 
16  Ch.  D.  517).  As  to  the  allowance  of  refresher  fees,  see  Order  65,  r.  27 
(48),  and  as  to  fees  to  counsel's  clerks,  see  r.  27  (51).  No  fee  to  counsel  is 
allowed  on  taxation  unless  vouched  by  his  signature  (ibid.  r.  27  (52)).  The 
allowances  in  respect  of  fees  to  the  conveyancing  counsel  to  the  Court,  and 
to  accountants,  engineers,  and  other  scientific  persons,  are  left  to  the  taxing 
officer,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  judge,  whose  decision  is  final  (r.  27 
(36)). 

A  special  allowance  may  in  a  proper  case  be  made  for  costs  of  agency 
correspondence  (r.  27  (10)),  attendance  on  a  Chancery  registrar  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  an  order  (r.  27  (H)),  and  attendance  at  judge's  chambers 
(r.  27  (12)).  Agency  charges  are  not  allowed  in  the  Chancery  Division 
where  the  London  firm  and  the  country  firm  have  a  common  partner  (In 
re  Borough  Commercial  and  Building  Society,  [1894]  1  Ch.  289). 

As  to  any  work  and  labour  properly  performed  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  the  same  or  similar  fees  will  be  allowed  as  were  customary  before 
the  Judicature  Acts  (Order  65,  r.  27  (30)) ;  and  generally  the  rules,  orders, 
and  practice  of  any  Court  whose  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  or  Court  of  Appeal,  relating  to  costs  and  the  taxation  of 
costs,  existing  prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Judicature  Acts  and  Eules,  remain  in  force  (Order  65,  r.  27 
(37)) ;  see,  as  to  this  rule,  Pringle  v.  Gloag,  1879,  10  Ch.  D.  676. 

On  a  taxation  as  between  a  solicitor  and  his  own  client,  the  Taxing 
Master,  in  addition  to  taxing  the  costs  properly  so  called,  takes  an  account  of 
all  sums  received  by  the  solicitor  "  of  or  on  account  of  "  the  cHent ;  as  to 
what  sums  are  properly  included  in  such  an  account  (commonly  called  the 
"  cash  account"),  see  In  re  Le  Brasseur  &  Oakley,  [1896]  2  Ch.  487. 

Review  of  Taxation. — Any  party  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
allowance  or  disallowance  by  a  taxing  officer  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  items,  may,  at  any  time  before  the  certificate  or  allocatur  is  signed, 
deliver  to  the  other  party  interested,  and  carry  in  before  the  taxing  officer, 
an  objection  in  writing  to  such  allowance  or  disallowance,  specifying  by  a 
list,  in  a  short  and  concise  form,  the  items  objected  to  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  for  such  objections,  and  may  thereupon  apply  to  the  taxing  officer 
to  review  the  taxation  in  respect  of  the  same  (Order  65,  r.  27  (39)).  Unless 
objections  have  been  properly  carried  in  under  this  rule  an  application  to 
review  the  taxation  will  not  be  entertained  {Strousberg  v.  Sanders,  1889, 
38  W.  K.  117 ;  and  see  In  re  Hill,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  266).  But  where  the 
objection  is  to  the  whole  of  the  Master's  finding,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
objections  should  have  been  carried  in  before  certificate  (In  re  Castle,  1887, 
36  Ch.  D.  194;  Sparrow  v.  mil,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  I).  362;  8  Q.  B.  D.  479).  , 
Items  in  a  cash  account  may  be  the  subject  of  an  objection  (In  re  Scott  &, 
Baker,  1889,  33  Sol.  J.  270).  If  a  person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  order 
for  taxation  desires  to  review  the  taxation,  his  proper  course  is  to  move  to 
have  the  order  set  aside  (Charlton  v.  Charlton,  1882,  W.  N.  183 ;  31  W.  B. 
237). 

Upon  such  application  the  Taxing  Master  will  reconsider  and  review  his 
taxation  upon  such  objections,  and  he  may,  if  he  think  fit,  receive  further 
evidence  in  respect  thereof,  and,  if  so  required  by  either  party,  he  must 
state  either  in  his  certificate  of  taxation  or  allocatur,  or  by  reference  to 
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such  objection,  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  his  decision  thereon,  and  any 
special  facts  or  circumstances  relating  thereto  (ibid.  r.  27  (40);  and  see 
Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  1892,  W.  K  54 ;  In  re  Mahon,  [1893]  1  Oh.  507). 

Any  party  who  may  be  dissatified  with  the  Master's  certificate  or 
allocatur  as  to  any  item  or  part  of  an  item  which  may  have  been  so 
objected  to,  may  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  or 
allocatur,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Court  or  Taxing  Master,  at  the  time  he 
signs  his  certificate  or  allocatur,  may  allow,  apply  to  a  judge  at  chambers 
for  an  order  to  review  the  taxation  as  to  the  same  item  or  part  of  an 
item,  and  the  judge  may  thereupon  make  such  order  as  he  thinks  just ;  but 
the  certificate  or  allocatur  of  the  Taxing  Master  will  be  final  and  conclusive 
as  to  all  matters  not  objected  to  in  manner  aforesaid  {ibid.  r.  27  (41); 
SteveTis  V.  Griffin,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  368). 

The  application  will  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  judge  upon  the 
evidence  which  was  brought  in  before  the  Taxing  Master,  and  no  further 
evidence  can  be  received  unless  the  judge  otherwise  directs  (ibid.v.  27  (42)). 

The  Court  will  not  iuterfere  with  the  decision  of  the  Taxing  Master 
unless  it  be  shown  that  he  has  proceeded  upon  a  wrong  principle,  or  there 
has  been  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  or  the  matter  has  not  been 
properly  considered  (The  Neera,  1879,  5  P.  D.  118 ;  Hargreaves  v.  Scott, 
1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  21 ;  Oliver  v.  Robins,  1894,  43  W.  E.  137 ;  Budgett  v. 
Budgett,  [1895]  1  Ch.  202;  The  Seal,  1893,  37  Sol.  J.  842;  Fenton  v. 
Crickett,  1818,  3  Mad.  496  ;  Heming  v.  Leifchild,  1860,  8  W.  E.  352 ; 
9  ibid.  174;  Paddon  v.  Winch,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  449). 

On  a  mere  question  of  amount  the  Master's  decision  will  not  be 
disturbed,  unless  there  has  been  so,me  very  gross  overcharge  (Smith  v. 
Buller,  1875,  L.  E.  19  Eq.  p.  474). 

Allowance  and  Taxation  of  Costs  in  Admiralty  and  Probate  Cases. — 
Eor  what  is  allowed  in-  costs,  see  Order  65  of  the  Eules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Williams  and  Bruce,  470,  and  Appendix.  They 
have  been  held  to  include  in  Admiralty  causes  the  retention  of  a 
third  counsel  where  over  £2000  of  damage  was  done  by  collision  (The 
Mammoth,  1884,  9  P.  D.  126);  the  necessary  expenses  of  witnesses' 
attendance  (The  Bahia,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  17);  the  expenses 
of  an  agent  employed  to  see  foreign  witnesses  at  an  outport,  and 
interpret  what  they  said  (The'Karla,  1864,  B.  &  L.  367) ;  the  expenses  of 
necessary  and  material  witnesses,  though  not  called  to  give  evidence  (The 
Rouen,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ad.  132;  The  Biddich,  1868,  38  ibid.  24);  and  as 
between  solicitor  and  client,  charges  occasioned  by  postponement  of  trial 
and  amendment  of  pleadings  though  caused  by  solicitor's  negligence  (The 
Papa  de  Rossie,  1878,  3  P.  D.  160).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  money  paid  to 
sureties  of  a  bail  bond  in  an  action  in  rem,  as  commission  on  the  amount 
of  bail,  is  not  allowed  as  costs  (The  Numida,  1885,  10  P.  D.  158) ;  nor,  as  a 
general  rule,  allowance  for  the  attendance  of  the  country  soKcitor  in 
London,  though  this  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  taxing  officer  (Barnes, 
J.,  The  Soto,  [1893]  Prob.  73).  See  also  The  Kestrel,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Ad.  & 
Ec.  79 ;  Admiralty  Court  Act,  1861,  s.  19 ;  Tlie  Cromwell,  1870,  L.  E. 
3  Ad.  &  Ec.  317 ;  Order  32,  r.  2 ;  Order  32,  rr.  2, 4,  and  9 ;  Williams  and 
Bruce,  471,  472). 

Costs  may  be  allowed  on  either  the  "higher"  or  the  "lower"  scale;  the 
"  higher  "  scale  is  allowed  when  so  ordered  by  the  Court  or  allowed  by  the 
Taxing  Master  under  directions  from  the  Court  in  any  cause  on  special 
grounds  arising  out  of  the  nature  and  importance  or  difficulty  or  urgency 
of  the  ease  (see  The  Robin,  [1892]  Prob.  95,  Jeune,  J. ;  The  Horace,  1884, 
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■9  P.  D.  86;  Order  65,  r.  9;  The  Amminta,  1856,  Swa.  Ad.  81;  The  M 
Davis,  1867,  L.  K.  2  Ad.  &  Ec.  1 ;  The  Oneiza,  1872,  L.  E.  4  Ad.  &  Ec.  36,  and 
The  Leader,  1868,  2  ibid.  314;  The  Olive,  1859,  Swa.  Ad.  427;  The  Philip, 
■pine,  1867,  L.  E.  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  309 ;  The  Heinrich,  1872,  L.  E.  3  Ad.  &  Ec. 
505;  The  SoUomsten,  1866,  1  ibid.  293;  The  Livietta,  1883,  8  P.  D.  209; 
The  Hope,  ibid.  144;  The  Paris,  [1896]  Prob.  77;  and  see  Solicitok). 

The  taxation  of  costs  in  actions  proceeding  in  the  principal  registry  is  made  by  the 
Admiralty  or  assistant  registrar,  who  may  also,  when  directed  by  the  Court,  tax  those 
in  proceedings  taken  in  district  registries.  If  proceedings  have  been  taken  in  the 
Liverpool  registry,  the  Liverpool  Admiralty  district  registrar  taxes  the  costs  unless  the 
Court  otherwise  order.  With  regard  to  proceedings  in  other  registries  under  Order  35, 
r.  4,  "  where  final  judgment  is  entered  in  a  district  registry,  costs  are  to  be  taxed  there 
unless  the  Court  otherwise  order " ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  rule  applies  to 
Admiralty  actions,  final  judgment  in  these  actions  never  being  in  practice  entered 
(Williams  and  Bruce,  475).  For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  officer,  and  the  procedure 
to  obtain  taxation  and  on  taxation,  which  are  governed  by  the  general  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  old  Admiralty  Rules  and  Practice  (Order  65,  r.  27,  s.  37),  see 
Williams  and  Bruce,  475-477.  Where  an  agent  has  been  employed  at  an  outport,  a 
practice  to  carry  in  a  separate  bill,  known  as  the  outport  charges  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
bill  of  costs,  has  been  disapproved  of  {The  City  of  Brussels,  1873,  L.  R.  4  Ad.  &  Ec.  194), 
but  has  been  revived  (Williams  and  Bruce,  476).  Objection  to  taxation  may  be  made  at 
any  time  before  the  certificate  or  allocatur  of  the  taxing  officer  is  signed,  and  upon 
application  to  that  effect  the  taxing  officer  reviews  the  taxation.  After  the  certificate  or 
allocatur  has  been  signed,  application  to  review  taxation  may  be  made,  within  fourteen 
days,  to  the  judge  at  chambers,  for  the  registrar  cannot  review  taxations  of  costs ;  the 
certificate  of  the  registrar  is  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  not  objected  to,  and  unless  an 
order  for  fresh  evidence  is  made  by  the  judge  the  application  is  based  on  the  evidence 
laid  beforethe  taxing  officer  (Orders  54,  r.  12,  and  65,  r.  27).  The  Court  will  not 
ordinarily  interfere  with  the  registrar's  taxation  unless  his  decision  is  erroneous  in 
principle  {The  Cromwell,  1870,  L.  R.  3  Ad.  &  Ec.  316 ;  The  Neera,  1879,  5  P.  D.  118 ;  Tlie 
Soto,  [1893]  Prob.  73).  A  judgment  for  costs  carries  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  not  only 
from  the  date  of  the  Taxing  Master's  allocatur,  but  also  from  the  date  of  the  judgment 
or  the  time  specified  for  that  purpose  in  the  judgment  {The  Jones  Brothers,  1877,  3  Asp. 
478  ;  Williams  and  Bruce,  468). 

See  for  taxation  of  costs,  Braine  v.  Braine,  1858,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  271,  discretion  of 
registrar  as  to  counsel  and  witnesses  ;  Edwards  v.  Payne,  1859,  ihid.  276,  issues  found 
distributively ;  Jeffry  v.  Jeffry,  1859,  28  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  43,  costs  of  unsuccessful  party  out 
of  estate  not  paid  as  between  solicitor  and  client.  For  stay  of  proceedings  till  costs  in 
previous  action  paid,  see  HauUn  v.  Turner,  1878,  48  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  38  ;  Peters  v.  Tilly,  1886, 
11  P.  D.  145.  For  solicitor's  lien  for  costs  in  probate  actions,  s,e.&  Barnes  v.  Durham, 
1869,  L.  B.  1  P.  &  D.  728  ;  Holditch  v.  Garter,  1873,  3  ihid.  115.  For  details  of  costs  in 
non-contentious  business,  see  Tristram  and  Coote,  pp.  655-682  :  in  contentious  business, 
ibid.  pp.  495-509. 

See  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  1233  et  seq.;  Morgan  and 
Wurtzburg  on  Costs,  pp.  467  et  seq. 


Tea. — Tea  is  subject  to  a  Customs  duty  on  import,  at  present  4d.  in  the 
£  (61  &_62  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  3),  and  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Customs 
lavirs  on  its  import  or  export.  Extracts  of  tea  may  not  be  imported,  except  t 
in  transit  or  for  exportation  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  42).  Tea  dealers  were 
till  1867,  but  are  not  now,  required  to  register  their  premises  (30  &  31  Vict, 
c.  98,  s.  8). 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 
(see  Adulteration)  adulteration  of  tea  is"  specially  dealt  with  by  Acts  of 
1724  (11  Geo.  i.  c.  30),  1730  (4  Geo.  ii.  c.  14),  and  1776  (17  Geo.  iir. 
c.  29),  mainly  from  the  excise  point  of  view.  Fabrication  of  tea  with 
catechu  or  any  drug  or  leaf  not  being  tea  leaf  is  punishable  by  penalty  of 
£100  (11  Geo.  I.  c.  30,  s.  5).     Sophistication  of  tea,  or  making  up  sloe  leaves 
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or  liquorice  leaves  or  exhausted  tea  leaves,  in  imitation  of  tea,  is  punish- 
able by  a  penalty  of  £10  (4  Geo.  ii.  c.  14,  s.  11).  The  offence  is  further 
defined,  the  penalty  made  £5,  and  provision  made  for  search  by  excise 
officers,  and  proceedings  against  offenders  by  17  Geo.  iii.  c.  29.  These  Acts 
are  enforced  by  the  Inland  Eevenue  authorities.  The  Customs  authorities 
are  bound  to  examine  all  tea  imported  as  merchandise  to  see  if  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and,  if  necessary,  to  have  it 
analysed  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63,  ss.  30,  31). 

Teach  and  Instruct.— A  contract  in  articles  of  apprenticeship 
that  the  master  will  "teach  and  instruct"  the  apprentice  the  particular 
business  implies,  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  stipulation,  that  this  cove- 
nant will  be  performed  at  the  place  where  the  master  is  carrying  on  the 
business  at  the  date  of  the  articles  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  that 
place,  at  all  events  if  the  apprentice  does  not  board  and  lodge  in  his  master's 
house  {Eaton  v.  Western,  1882,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  41). 


Team  Work. — A  clause  in  the  lease  of  a  farm  that  the  tenant 
will  perform -each  year  for  the  landlord  a  certain  amount  of  "team 
work,"  extends  to  other  than  agricultural  work ;  but  it  does  not  oblige 
the  tenant  to  find  a  cart,  plough,  or  other  vehicle  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  {Marlborough  {Duke  of)  v.  Osborn,  1864,  33  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  148). 


Technical  Instruction. — 1.  Technical  instruction  in  primary 
schools  is  to  some  extent  encouraged  and  paid  for  out  of  public  money, 
under  the  Code  and  Kegulations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education  (see  Code  of  1898,  Pari.  Pap.  1897,  C.  8340).  This  is  unaffected 
by  the  statutes  next  to  be  dealt  with. 

2.  In  endowed  schools,  not  of  air  elementary  character,  provision  is  in 
certain  cases  made  for  such  education  by  the  Orders  in  Council  approving 
schemes  for  such  schools  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commission,  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  9).  An  annual  report 
Qf  these  schemes  is  made  to  Parliament  (see  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  16 ; 
Pari.  Pap.  1897,  C.  8490). 

In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  under  an  Act  of  1889  (52  &  53  Vict. 
c.  40)  joint  education  committees  appointed  for  a  county  or  county  borough 
(ss.  5,  16),  partly  by  the  Council,  partly  by  the  Education  Department, 
frame  schemes  for  intermediate  and  technical  education,  specifying  the  local 
endowments  (as  defined  in  s.  12)  which  they  think  should  be  utilised  for 
carrying  out  the  scheme,  which,  when  framed,  is  submitted  to  the  Charity 
Commission,  and  is  after  inquiry,  if  necessary,  dealt  with  as  a  scheme 
originally  framed  by  them  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  The  scheme 
may  not  include  provision  for  contribution  out  of  the  county  or  borough 
rate  without  the  consent  of  the  county  or  borough  council  (ss.  4,  7,  8, 
16  (2)),  and  with  certain  exceptions  may  not  provide  for  denominational 
religious  teaching  (s.  4).  The  powers  of  the  joint  committees  were 
originally  given  for  three  years  only,  but  have  thus  far  been  continued  by 
the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Acts  (see  60  &  61  Vict.  c.  54).  Provision 
was  made  for  a  Treasury  contribution  to  each  county  in  respect  of  its 
schools  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  40,  s.  9),  if  found  efficient  on  inspection,  and  the 
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county  may  utilise  the  technical  instruction  grant  in  aid  of  such  schools 
(53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  1  (4)),  in  addition  to  the  county  contribution,  which 
must  not  exceed  ^d.  in  the  £  on  the  valuation  list  (52  &  5l3  Vict.  c.  40' 
s.  18  (3)).  The  definition  of  technics  education  (s.  17)  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  "  technical  instruction  "  next  to  be  considered. 

3.  Under  another  Act  of  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  76)  councUs  of 
all  counties  and  boroughs  and  urban  districts  may  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  Id. 
in  the  £  on  the  valuation  of  the  area  affected. 

Technical  instruction  in  this  Act  means  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  application  of  special 
branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific  industries  and  employments ;  but  not 
teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade,  industry,  or  employment.  It  also 
includes  (a)  instruction  in  branches  of  science  and  art  in  respect  of  which 
grants  are  made  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  (b)  any  form  of 
instruction  for  the  time  being  sanctioned  by  that  department  by  a  minute 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  made  on  the  representation  of  a  local  authority 
that  it  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  its  district.  This  power  has 
been  frequently  exercised,  and  the  minutes  are  given  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  department  presented  to  Parhament. 

The  supply  or  aid  of  instruction  is  restricted  as  follows  : — 

(1)  It  must  not  be  in  elementary  scliools. 

(2)  No  conditions  as  to  attending  or  abstaining  from  any  religious  observance  or 
instruction  may  be  imposed  by  the  council  or  in  a  school  aided  by  the  council,  and 
the  school  time-table  shall  be  so  framed  as  not  to  compel  the  taking  of  religious 
as  well  as  technical  instruction. 

(3)  It  may  be  given  in  aid  of  schools  or  institutions  within  or  without  its  district 
receiving  aid  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  4,  s.  1),  but 
conditionally  on  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the  school  or  institution. 

These  powers  led  in  1891  to  provisions  for  transferring  to  local 
authorities  certain  schools  of  science  and  art  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  61),  and  in 
1892  to  the  grant  of  powers  to  the  governing  bodies  of  technical  and 
industrial  institutions  to  make  by-laws  and  acquire  lands  by  agreement 
(55  &  56  Vict.  c.  29). 

The  expense  of  technical  instruction  is  defrayed — 

(i.)  By  parliamentary  grants  in  aid  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  minutes  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  (see  Pari.  Pap.  1897,  C.  8708) ; 

(ii.)  By  rate  not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  valuation  list  of  the  district ; 

(iii.)  By  contribution  from  County  Councils  out  of  the  local  taxation  grants  to 
borough  or  urban  district  councils,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  local  rate 
(53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  1 ;  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  4,  s.  3). 

The  councils  are  not  bound  to  apply  the  money  in  the  financial  year  in 
which  they  resolve  that  it  shall  be  so  applied  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  4,  s.  2),  and- 
can  carry  over  unexpended  balances  for  use  in  future  years.  Most  of  the^ 
County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  are  acting  under  these  statutes,  by 
committees  partly  chosen  from  their  own  members.  Annual  reports  of  the- 
nature  of  the  work  undertaken  are  presented  to  Parliament  (Pari.  Pap.' 
1898,  P.  119). 


Teding  penny,  tething  penny,  or  tithing  penny  was  a  small  duty 
or  payment  to  the  sheriff  from  each  tithing  towards  the  charge  of  keeping 
Courts,  etc.  (Tomlins,  Zaw  Diet). 


Telegraph. 
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In  this  article  the  term  "  telegraph  "  is  used  to  designate  any  apparatus 
for  transmitting  communications  by  means  of  electric  signals.  Such 
apparatus  generally  consists  of  an  extended  wire,  to  the  ends  of  which  are 
attached  certain  instruments,  respectively  used  for  sending  and  receiving 
signals  transmitted  through  the  wire,  and  which  instruments  are  connected 
with  batteries  producing  electric  currents. 

I.  Inland  Telegraphs. 

(1)  History — {a)  Before  the  Telegraph  Acts. — The  history  of  the  electric  telegraph  in 
its  legal  aspects,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  considered  to  have 
commenced  with  the  grant  in  the  year  1836  to  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  of  letters  patent 
for  a  certain  invention  described  as  "improvements  in  giving  signals  and  sounding 
alarums  in  distant  places  by  means  of  electric  currents  transmitted  through  metallic 
circuits,"  within  England  and  Wales. 

The  privilege  thus  created  was  extended  in  successive  years  down  to  1845  by  other 
patents  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  granted  to  the  same  inventors.  Meanwhile  the 
telegraph  had  been  established  on  certain  railways,  and  employed  principally  for  railway 
purposes  ;  but  its  usefulness  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
speedily  demonstrated  in  the  effective  aid  it  rendered  in  the  arrest  of  the  murderer 
Tawell  (1845),  besides  other  notorious  criminals  (Dr.  Lardner,  The  Electric  Telegraph, 
s.  250). 

The  Legislature  promptly  adopted  the  invention  for  public  purposes  by  providing  in 
the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1844,  for  the  establishment  along  railway  lines  of 
felectric  telegraphs  for  Her  Majesty's  service,  with  powers  of  subsidiary  use  thereof  for 
railway  purposes  ;  and  with  the  important  provision  that  such  telegraphs  should, 
subject  to  such  prior  uses,  "  be  open  for  the  sending  and  receiving  of  anessages  by  all 
persons  alike  without  favour  or  preference  "  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  ss.  13,  14). 

Those  inventions  having  "been  found  to  be  of  great  public  benefit  and  utility," 
their  extended  use  was  effected  by  an  Act  of  1846  (9  Vict.  c.  xliv.),  which  created  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  empowered  them  to  work  the  several  patents  therein 
mentioned,  to  lay  lines  along  streets,  etc.  This  Act  also  provided  for  the  equal  use  by 
the  public  of  the  company's  telegraphs,  subject  to  the  priority  of  messages  "on  Her 
Majesty's  service."  Various  amendment  Acts  subsequently  enlarged  this  company's 
powers. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  in  1851,  and  empowered  by  an  Act  (14 
&  15  Vict.  c.  cxviii.)  to  work  certain  other  letters  patent,  with  similar  powers  to  those 
conferred  on  the  pioneer  company  before  mentioned,  and  with  equivalent  provisions  in 
favour  of  the  public.  This  company  subsequently  extended  its  operations  to  Ireland  by 
means  of  a  submarine  cable,  and  was  thereupon  reconstructed  as  the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company. 

The  main  lines  of  both  the  companies  already  named  were  constructed  along 
railways  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  under  agreements  with  various  railway 
companies,  the  telegraphs  being  extended  from  the  railways  into  towns,  etc.,  under 
powers  conferred  by  the  Acts  above  cited.  Those  agreements  in  general  provided  (in 
addition  to  the  principal  matter  of  wayleave  for  the  telegraph  company's  lines)  for 
working  the  telegraphs  at  the  railway  company's  stations  and  other  matters  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  parties.  By  virtue  of  such  arrangements  a  large  number  of  railway 
companies  acquired  valuable  interests  in  telegraphic  business,  which  ultimately  became 
matters  of  considerable  pecuniary  importance  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
telegraphs  by  the  State. 

Another  company,  the  United  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  was  also 
formed  in  1851,  and  empowered  by  Act  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  cxxxvii.)  to  purchase  and  work 
certain  other  letters  patent.  But  as  this  company  had  no  powers  to  construct  road  lines 
under  their  Act,  nor  any  agreement  with  any  of  the  railway  companies  connecting  the 
metropolis  with  the  great  business  centres  in  the  north,  it  had  recourse  to  canals  and  the 
public  roads,  and  placed  portions  of  its  lines  in  tubes  under  ground,  and  other  portions 
overhead  along  the  waste  parts  of  highways,  under  certain  consents  granted  for  the 
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purpose  by  road  trustees.  This  induced  a  prosecution  in  the.  first  instance  by  the 
Attorney-General,  by  whom  an  information  and  bill  were  filed,  complaining  of  those 
acts  as  a  nuisance  to  the  public  and  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  adjacent 
land  in  the  soil  of  the  road.  The  Court  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  until  the  legal 
right  had  been  establi.5hed  (A.-G.  v.  United  Kingdom  FAedrie  Telegraph  Go^  1861  31 
L.  J.  Ch.  329).  Thereupon  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  the  company  for  a 
nuisance  at  common  law  at  the  Buckinghamshire  Assizes,  before  Martin,  B.,  upon  whose 
ruling  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  found  against  the  company.  Upon  motion  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  that  conviction  was  affirmed  {E.  v.  United  Kingdom 
Electric  Telegraph  Co.,  1862,  31  L.  J.  N.  S.  M.  C.  166). 

(&)  Under,  the  Telegraph  Acts. — The  great  development  of  telegraphic 
business  already  effected  through  the  operations  of  the  three  principal 
telegraph  companies  above  named,  and  of  several  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  prospective  increase  and  extension  of  similar 
undertakings,  induced  the  passing  of  a  general  Act — the  Telegraph  Act, 
1863, — "to  regulate  the  exercise  of  powers  under  special  Acts  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  telegraphs."  This  statute  not  only  con- 
stituted the  general  law  on  the  subject  during  the  continuance  of  the 
telegraph  companies  specially  authorised,  but,  notwithstanding  the  transfer 
under  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1868-1869,  of  their  undertakings  to  the  State, 
still  remains  the  principal  Act  regulating  the  constructive  part  of  the 
telegraphic  system  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Postmaster-General.  Its 
chief  provisions  will  therefore  be  more  conveniently  considered  subsequently 
(see  post,  (2)  Construction). 

The  next  important  event  to  be  noticed  was  the  passing  of  the  Telegraph 
Act,  1868  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  110),  which  conferred  on  H.M.  Postmaster- 
G-eneral  powers  to  acquire,  work,  and  maintain  electric  telegraphs  in  con- 
iiection  with  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  within  the  United. 
Kingdom.  The  bill  was  the  subject  of  elaborate  inquiry  by  a  Select 
Committee,  who  reported  their  opinion  (inter  alia)  "  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  transmission  of  messages  for  the  public  should  become  the  monopoly 
of  the  Post  Office  "  (Pari.  Pap.  1868,  No.  435).  By  sees.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of 
the  Act  the  Postmaster-General  is  empowered  to  purchase  the  undertakings 
of  telegraph  companies  (except  certain  submarine  telegraph  companies 
therein  named) ;  the  rights  of  other  parties  under  existing  agreements 
affecting  the  acquired  undertakings  being  preserved. 

A  railway  company  having  under  agreement  with  a  telegraph  company 
the  exclusive  use  of  one  wire  for  railway  purposes  during  a  given  term, 
liad  no  interest  in  such  telegraph  which  entitled  them  to  require  the 
Postmaster-General  to  purchase  it  under  the  Act  (Cowes  and  Newport  Ewy. 
Co.  V.  Board  of  Trade,  1874,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B.  242 ;  see  also  B.  v.  Coleridge, 
1876,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  649). 

Sec.  8  of  the  Act  contains  special  provisions  as  to  the  terms  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  undertakings  of  the  three  principal 
telegraph  companies  hereinbefore  named,  including  compensation  to  their 
officers  and  clerks  (see  B.  v.  Bostmaster-General,  1875,  32  L.  T.  559 ;  S.  C, 
1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  658  ;  affirmed  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.  428). 

Sec.  9  provides  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
interests  of  certain  railway  companies  therein  specifically  named  in  telegraphs 
located  upon  their  systems,  including  the  transfer  of  telegraphic  plant,  and 
a  perpetual  right  of  way  for  the  Postmaster-General's  poles  and  wires, 
upon  prescribed  terms,  and  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  be  settled  in 
default  of  agreement  by  arbitration.  Numerous  claims  for  compensation 
under  this  enactment  have  been  determined  accordingly.  Some  other 
legal  questions  also  arising  out  of  the  provisions  stated  have  been  judicially 
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decided.  See  B.  v.  Metropolitan  Bwy.  Co.,  48  L.  T.  SGY,  and  50  L.  T.  6  (C.  A.), 
as  to  compensation  for  Postmaster-General's  perpetual  right  of  way ;  Great 
Western  Bwy.  Co.  v  B.,  1888,  4  T.  L.  E.  383  (C.  A.) ;  and  Postmaster-General 
V.  Great  Western  Bwy.  Co.,  1889,  (H.  L.)  5  T.  L.  R  714,  as  to  cost  of 
alterations  of  telegraphs  on  railway  company's  system. 

Further  arrangements  between  the  Postmaster-General  and  certain 
railway  companies  and  others  are  contained  in  several  agreements  scheduled 
to  the  Act  and  thereby  confirmed  (s.  13). 

By  sec.  14  of  this  Act  the  Postmaster-General  is  empowered  to  lease 
any  part  of  the  property  acquired. 

Sec.  15  prescribes  the  maximum  uniform  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  conditions  of  delivery. 
The  regulation  rates  for  transmission  charged  accordingly  have  been  sub- 
sequently greatly  reduced  under  the  Telegraph  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c. 
58) ;  and  further  provisions  as  to  delivery  more  advantageous  to  the  public 
have  been  substituted  by  the  Telegraph  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  41). 

Sec.  16  contains  important  provisions  for  the  transmission  of  "  press 
messages  "  for  newspapers,  etc. 

Sec.  22  provides  that  all  property  acquired  by  the  Postmaster-General 
under  the  Act  shall  be  assessable  and  rateable  in  respect  to  local  municipal 
and  parochial  rates,  etc.,  at  sums  not  exceeding  the  rateable  value  at  which 
such  property  was  properly  assessed  at  such  acquisition.  The  liability  of  a 
telegraph  company  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  in  respect  of  posts  and 
wires  fixed  and  placed  had  been  already  decided  (see  Electric  Telegraph  Co. 
V.  Ov.  Salford,  1855,  24  L.  J.  K  S.  M.  0.  146).  In  1873  a  London  vestry 
applied  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  Postmaster-General  under  this 
enactment  to  pay  poor  rates  upon  posts  and  wires  so  acquired,  at  a  rateable 
value  fixed  by  an  assessment  committee.  It  was  held  that  no  duty  is  cast 
by  the  Telegraph  Acts  on  the  Postmaster-General  to  pay  the  rates  imposed, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  forced  by  mandamus  to  pay  rates  so  fixed  {B. 
{Marylebone  Vestry)  v.  Postmaster-General,  28  L.  T.  337).  The  rateability  of 
property  acquired  by  the  Post  Office  from  a  company  for  telegraphic 
purposes  subsists  notwithstanding  that  all  use  of  the  property  for  those 
purposes  has  ceased,  but  is  assessable  only  at  the  rateable  value  at  which 
such  property  could  have  been  properly  assessed  at  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion {St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  v.  Williams,  1886,  16  Q.  B.  D.  649). 

Before  any  purchase  under  the  Act  of  1868  was  completed  the  Telegraph 
Act,  1869,  was  passed,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  measure  appears  in 
the  recital  that  "  in  order  to  protect  the  public  revenue  it  is  expedient  that 
similar  powers  to  those  conferred  upon  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  letters  should  be  enacted  with  reference  to 
the  transmission  of  public  telegraphic  messages  within  the  United  Kingdom." 
The  monopoly  was  created  and  conferred  accordingly,  as  already  narrated. 
See  Post  Office,  II.  Monopoly ;  see  also  Telephone. 

This  Act  contains  further  provisions  as  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of' 
telegraphic  undertakings,  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase-moneys  thereof. 
It  also  directs  that  the  gross  revenue  received  for  telegraphic  business  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  all  expenses  in  respect  thereof  shall  be 
paid  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  thus  placing  postal  and  telegraph 
finance  under  identical  conditions. 

In  thus  effecting  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  entire  telegraphic 
business  originating  and  terminating  within  the  kingdom,  the  Legislature 
preserved  no  part  of  the  several  liabilities  at  common  law  of  the  telegraph 
companies  by  whom  that  business  was  previously  transacted,  with  the  single  ^ 
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exception  of  the  obligation  as  to  the  production  of  telegrams  as  legal  evi- 
dence. Sec.  23  of  the  Telegraph  Act,  1869,  which  declares  every  telegram 
to  be  a  "  post  letter  "  (see  Post  Ofwce),  enacts  that — 

KotMng  in  tliis  Act  contained  shall  have  the  effect  of  relieving  any  officer  of  the  Poet 
Office  from  any  liability  which  would,  but  for  the  passing  of  this  Act,  have  attached  to  a 
telegraph  company  or  to  any  company  or  person  to  produce  in  any  Court  of  law,  when, 
duly  required  to  do  so,  any  telegram. 

So  far  as  civil  actions  and  criminal  proceedings  are  concerned,  no  diffi- 
culty has  in  practice  been  experienced,  since  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  State,  in  procuring  the  production  of  telegrams  relevant  to  the  issue 
(see  e.g.  M'Main  v.  Cross,  1871,  25  L.  T.  804) ;  but  in  the  case  of  several 
election  petitions  important  questions  incident  to  the  matter  have  been 
raised.  In  the  Coventry  case,  1869  (1  O'M.  &  H.  104),  it  was  held  by 
Willes,  J.,  that  a  telegraph  company  duly  required  by  subpcena  to  produce 
certain  telegrams  was  bound  by  law  to  do  so.  In  the  Taunton  case,  1872 
(2  O'M.  &  H.  72),  a  subpcena  was  served  on  a  Post  Office  official  directing 
him  to  produce  all  telegrams  sent  to  and  from  Taunton  within  certain  dates ; 
the  officer  refused  to  produce  them  without  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and 
the  judge  declined  to  give  any  direction  in  the  matter.  In  the  Stroud  case, 
1874  (2  O'M.  &  H.  110),  the  official  witness  was  required  to  produce,  under 
subpoena,  certain  telegrams  between  specified  persons  not  parties  to  the 
proceedings,  but  he  declined  to  do  so,  having  regard  to  sec.  23  of  T.  A.  1868, 
making  "disclosure"  of  telegrams  a  misdemeanour,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  the  judge  (Bramwell,  B.)  declined  to  give  any  direc- 
tion. In  the  Bolton  case,  1874  (2  O'M.  &  H.  138),  the  official  witness  was 
required  to  produce  an  original  telegram  sent  by  a  person  who  was  a  wit- 
ness in  the  proceedings,  and  the  transcript  of  that  message  having  already 
been  produced,  the  Court  directed  the  production  of  the  original  for  the 
purpose  of  identity,  and  it  was  produced  accordingly.  In  the  Harwich  case, 
1880  (3  O'M.  &  H.  61),  the  Court  was  asked  to  make  an  order  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  telegrams  from  Harwich  at  the  time  of  the  election  (about 
three  weeks).  The  Court,  after  considering  the  preceding  cases,  made  an 
order  accordingly. 

Other  Telegraph  Acts  which  have  been  successively  passed  since  the 
principal  Acts  of  1868-1869  have  been  already  mentioned  sufficiently  for 
the  present  purpose  of  historical  review.  It  now  remains  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  existing  legislation  with  regard  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  telegraphs  within  the  United  Kingdom.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  the  chief  provisions  affecting  the  public  in  general  of 
the  Telegraph  Act,  1863,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  later  legislation; 
each  Act  being  distinguished  by  the  letters  T.  A.  and  the  year  of  enactment.. 

(2)  Construction  of  Inland  Telegraphs — Powers. — By  T.  A.  1863,  s.  6,  the 
company  \i.e.  every  company  authorised  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
construct  and  maintain  telegraphs  (s.  2),  and  now  the  Postmaster-General ' 
(T.  A.  1868,  s.  2)]  may,  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  provisions  thereinafter 
contained — 

(1)  Place  and  maintain  a  telegraph  under  any  street  or  public  road,  and  may  alter  or 
remove  the  same ;  (2)  place  and  maintain  a  telegraph  over,  along,  or  across  any  street 
or  public  road,  and  place  and  maintain  posts  in  or  upon  any  street  or  public  road, 
and  may  alter  or  remove  the  same  ;  (3)  may,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  open  or  break 
up  any  street  or  public  road,  and  alter  the  position  thereunder  of  any  pipe  (not  being  a 
main)  for  the  supply  of  water  or  gas ;  (4)  place  and  maintain  a  telegraph  and  postS' 
under,  in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  any  land  or  building,  or  any  railway  or  canal,  or 
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any  estuary  or  branch  of  the  sea,  or  the  shore  or  bed  of  any  tidal  water,  and  may  alter  or 
remove  the  same  :  Provided  always  that  the  company  shall  not  be  deemed  to  acquire 
any  right  other  than  that  of  user  only  in  the  soil  of  any  street  or  public  road  under, 
in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  which  they  placp  any  work. 

Bestrictions  (1)  as  to  the  placing  of  telegraphs — 

(a)  Telegraph  works  affecting  the  position  of  gas  and  water  pipes  to  be  subject  to 
notice  to  and  superintendence  of  owners  (s.  8)  ;  (6)  not  to  be  placed  under  any  street 
except  with  the  consent  of  bodies  having  control  of  the  streets  (s.  9),  and  then  subject 
to  prescribed  conditions  (ss.  10,  11,  and  T.  A.  1892,  s.  i);  (c)  not  to  be  placed  over, 
along,  or  across,  or  in  or  upon  a  street  or  public  road  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
body  having  control  thereof ;   and  where   a  public  road  passes  through  or  alongside 

?arks,  pleasure  grounds,  mansions,  etc.,  without  consent  of  owner  or  occupier  thereof 
>.  12) ;  and  where  landowner  or  other  person  is  liable  for  the  repair  of  a  street  or  public 
road  except  with  his  consent  (s.  13,  and  T.  A.  1892,  s.  4) ;  (d)  works  affecting  streets  and 
public  roads  may  in  certain  cases  and  under  conditions  specified  be  removed  (ss.  14  and 
31,  and  T.  A.  1878,  s.  4). 


(2)  As  to  opening  streets  and  public  roads — 


Works  to  be  executed  only  (a)  after  prescribed  notice  and  subject  to  superintendence 
(s.  17) ;  (6)  subject  to  restoration  of  surface,  etc.,  under  penalties  (s.  18) ;  (c)  and  to 
power  of  road  authority  to  execute  works  at  expense  of  company  (s.  19)  ;  (d)  not  to 
impede  traffic  (s.  20). 

(3)  As  to  works  affecting  private  or  Crown  property — 

(a)  No  work  to  be  placed  in,  upon,  or  across  any  land  or  building  except  with  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  occupier,  and  after  notice  and  subject  to  conditions  stated  (s.  21) ; 

(b)  not  within  prescribed  distance  of  dwelling-house  without  consent  of  occupier  (s.  22) ; 

(c)  not  to  be  jjlaced  over,  along,  or  across  a  street  in  certain  places  after  consent  of 
road  authority  obtained  until  notices  prescribed  are  published,  etc.  (s.  23),  and  subject  to 
provisions  for  judicial  determination  of  questions  in  difference  in  certain  cases  and  com- 
pensation for  damage  or  injury  (ss.  24-29). 

(4)  Works  affecting  railways  and  canals,  not  to  be  placed  without  con- 
sent of  proprietors,  etc.  But  restriction  does  not  apply  to  a  street  or  public 
road  crossing  a  railway  (ss.  32,  33).  Nor  does  it  apply  to  any  railway  or 
canal,  or  other  undertaking  of  certain  kinds,  authorised  by  statute  passed  after 
1st  January  1878,  over  which  the  Postmaster-General  has  now  power  to  place 
and  maintain  telegraphic  lines  subject  to  conditions  specified  in  T.  A.  1878,  s.  6. 

(5)  Works  affecting  seashore  and  tidal  waters,  not  to  be  placed  except 
with  consent  of  bodies  or  persons  having  any  right  of  property,  etc.,  and 
with  approval  of  Board  of  Trade  (ss.  35-40). 

General  Obligations  and  Liabilities. — By  T.  A.  1863  it  is  enacted  : — 

In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given  [as  aforesaid],  the  company  shall  do  as  little 
damage  as  may  be,  and  shall  make  full  compensation  to  all  bodies  and  persons  interested 
for  all  damage  sustained  by  them  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  .  .  .  (s.  7).  The  company  shall  be  answerable  for  all  accidents,  damages,  and 
injuries  happening  through  the  act  or  default  of  the  company  or  of  any  person  in  their 
employment  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  company's  works,  and  shall  save 
harmless  all  bodies  having  the  control  of  streets  or  public  roads,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, and  their  officers  and  servants,  from  all  damages  and  costs  in  respect  of  such 
accidents  and  injuries  {ibid.  s.  42). 

It  has  been  held  that  an  action  brought  against  the  then  Postmaster- 
General  by  the  name  and  description  of  the  Et.  Hon.  William  Monsell, 
H.M.  Postmaster-General,  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  his  individual  (or  personal)  capacity  for  the  negligence  of  his 
servants  or  agents  in  opening  a  flagway  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  telegraph 
posts.     But  qucere,  could  the  action  be  maintained  if  it  had  been  brought 
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against  him  in  his  corporate  or  official  capacity  ?  (Jones  v.  Monsell,  6  Ir.  E. 
C.  L.  155). 

As  to  consents  required  by  this  Act,  sec.  3  provides  that — 

Any  consent  may  be  given  on  sucb  pecuniary  or  other  terms  or  conditions  (being  in 
themselves  lawful),  or  subject  to  such  stipulations  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of  execution 
<  if  any  work,  or  as  to  the  removal  or  alteration,  in  any  event,  of  any  work,  or  as  to  any  other 
tiling  connected  with  or  relative  to  any  work,  as  the  person  or  body  giving  consent 
thinks  fit. 

By  the  T.  A.  1878,  s.  3,  it  is  provided— 

Where  any  body  or  person  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Act,  1863)  having 
power  tinder  the  said  Act  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  to  the  Postmaster-General 
.  .  .  placing  telegraphs  and  posts  (within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act)  in,  under, 
upon,  along,  over,  or  across  a  street  or  public  road,  or  any  estuary  or  branch  of  the  sea, 
or  the  shore  or  bed  of  any  tidal  water,  or  where  any  proprietors,  lessees,  directors,  or 
persons  having  the  control  of  any  railway  or  canal  (within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act), 
aud  having  power  under  the  said  Act  to  give  or  withhold  a  consent  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  placing  telegraphs  and  posts  under,  in,  upon,  along,  or  across  such  railway  or 
canal,  fail  within  twenty-one  days  after  being  required  to  do  so  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  give  their  consent,  or  attach  to  their  consent  any  terms,  conditions,  or  stipula- , 
tions  to  which  the  Postmaster-General  objects,  or  withdraw  a  consent,  a  difference  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  arisen  between  the  Postmaster-General  and  such  body  or  person, 
proprietors,  lessees,  directors,  or  persons  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  that  difference  shall  be 
determined  in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  authority  by  whom  the  difference  is 
to  be  determined  may,  if  after  hearing  all  parties  concerned  they  think  it  just,  give  their 
consent  either  unconditionally  or  subject  to  such  pecuniary  or  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  stipulations  as  they  may  think  just ;  and  that  consent  shall  for  all  purposes  be  of 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  a  consent  given  under  the  Telegraph  Act,  1863,  to  the  Post- 
master-General by  such  body  or  person,  proprietors,  lessees,  directors,  or  persons. 

As  to  any  such  difference  relating  to  a  street  oj-  public  road,  sec.  4  (T.  A. 
1878)  provides  that  the  same  shall  be  determined  in  England,  Wales,  and, 
Ireland  by  the  police  or  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  the 
difference  arises,  or  if  there  be  no  such  magistrate,  by  the  County  Court 
judge  of  such  district,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  sheriff,  in  the  manner  therein 
<lirected;  with  a  provision  for  appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  Eailway 
Commissioners  on  notice  in  writing  by  the  dissatisfied  party  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  such  decision ;  and  the  difference  so  referred  to  the  Eailway 
Commissioners  shall  then  be  determined  by  them  as  therein  directed  {Hid. 
s.  5).  Differences  as  to  placing  telegraphs  along  the  seashore,  etc.,  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Trade  {ibid.). 

Under  these  provisions  a  difference  between  the  Postmaster-General  and 
a  local  board  who  attached  to  their  consent  for  the  placing  of  telegraphs 
along'  streets,  etc.,  the  condition  that  they  should  be  placed  underground, 
was  in  1884  determined  by  the  Eailway  Commissioners,  who  allowed  the 
overhead  telegraphs  required  by  the  Post  Office,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
stated  ( Wandsworth  District  Board  v.  Postmaster-General,  1884,  4  Nev.  & 
Mac.  301). 

More  recently  (1898)  a  difference  arose  between  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Corporation  of  London  as  to  whether  the  Corporation  had  power  to  attach 
to  their  consent  to  the  placing  of  telegraphs  under  city  streets  within  the 
Telegraph  Acts,  a  condition  that  "  the  wires  should  be  used  for  pubhc  pur- 
poses only  by  the  Post  Office  authorities,  and  not  be  let  or  handed  over 
to  others."  The  Court  decided  that  the  condition  imposed  was  not  reason- 
able, and  gave  the  consent  required  accordingly  (Postmaster-General  v. 
Corporation  of  London,  1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  222). 

The  T.  A.  1892,  s.  2,  makes  further  provision  on  this  subject  by  enact- 
ing that  if  the  Postmaster-General  considers  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
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district  or  any  public  authority  are  debarred  from  telegraphic  communica- 
tion through  the  want  of  the  consent  of  any  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land 
or  building  to  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  telegraphs  by  the  Post- 
master-General, he  may  apply  to  the  Eailway  and  Canal  Commission,  who 
are  empowered  to  hold  a  public  inquiry,  and  to  make  an  order  consenting 
to  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  the  work,  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  conditions  stated  in  the  enactment,  etc. 

The  powers  originally  conferred  on  the  Postmaster-General  to  construct 
telegraphs  have  been  materially  enlarged  by  the  T.  A.  1878,  sec.  6  whereof 
enacts — 

"  Where  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  authorises  the  construction  of  any  of  the  following  under- 
takings, namely  : — any  railway,  canal,  tramway  other  than  street  tramways,  highway, 
bridge,  railway  or  river  embankment,  subway,  aqueduct  over  or  across  a  river,  dock, 
harbour,  or  pier,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Postmaster-General,  by  himself  or  his  agents, 
to  place  and  maintain  telegraphic  lines  in,  under,  tipon,  along,  over,  or  across  such 
undertaking,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the  same,  and  he  may  from  time  to  time,  by 
himself  or  his  agents,  enter  upon  any  land  or  works  of  the  undertakers  for  the  purpose 
of  placing,  maintaining,  or  altering  any  telegraphic  line  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  or 
of  examining  or  repairing  any  line  so  placed,  and  may  there  remain  for  such  reasonable 
time,  and  execute  and  do  all  such  works  and  things,  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  but  shall  not  interfere  witlr  the  traflSc  along  or  user  of  the 
undertaking,"  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  enactment  as  to  obstructing 
traffic,  notices,  and  indemnity  for  damage,  injury,  or  additional  expense  thereby  caused. 
Differences  between  the  Postmaster-General  and  undertakers  as  to  tlie  exercise  of  powers 
to  be  determined  as  therein  provided. 

The  T.  A.  1878  also  contains  important  provisions  with  respect  to 
alterations  oi  Post  Office  telegraphs  involved  in  any  work  proposed  to  be 
done  in  the  execution  of  some  undertaking  authorised  by  statute;  pre- 
scribing notices,  method  of  making  alterations,  payment  of  expenses,  penal- 
ties for  non-compliance  with  requirements  of  the  Postmaster-General,  etc. 
(s.  7). 

Sees.  8  and  9  of  the  same  Act  also  provide  for  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  or  injury  of  Post  Office  telegraphs,  with  fines  if 
telegraphic  communication  is  carelessly  or  wilfully  interrupted,  and  other 
protective  enactments  (see  Post  Office,  III.  Offences  (a)). 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  special  provision  for  the  protection  of 
telegraphs  had  been  already  made  by  the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act, 
1861,  sec.  37  whereof  declares  that  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  malici- 
ously cut,  break,  throw  down,  destroy,  injure,  or  remove  any  .  .  .  matter  or 
thing  whatsoever  being  part  of  or  being  used  or  employed  in  or  about  any 
.  .  .  telegraph,  ...  or  shall  .  .  .  prevent  or  obstruct  .  .  .  the  sending, 
conveyance,  or  delivery  of  any  communication  by  any  such  telegraph, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,"  punishable  by  imprisonment,  etc.,  as 
therein  mentioned. 

Special  powers  for  recovery  of  moneys  due  to  the  Postmaster-General 
under  the  Telegraph  Acts  are  conferred  by  T.  A.  1878,  s.  11. 

Powers  of  Licensees  of  Postmaster-General. — The  T.  A.  1892,  s.  5,  enables, 
the  Postmaster-General  to  authorise  any  company  or  person  duly  licensed 
by  him  to  transmit  telegrams,  to  exercise  the  construction  and  maintenance 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  T.  A.  1863-78,  within  the  area  de- 
scribed in  the  licence,  and  subject  to  the  proviso  that  a  licensee  shall  not 
exercise  such  powers  without  the  consent  in  London  of  the  County  Council, 
and  outside  London  of  the  urban  sanitary  authority,  and  elsewhere  of  the 
County  Council,  and  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  attached  to  such  consent. 
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A  licence  granted  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  a  company  registered 
under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  to  establish  and  work  telegraphs  for  the 
purpose  of  simultaneously  transmitting  news  to  their  subscribers,  does  not 
confer  any  monopoly  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Telegraph  Acts, 
and  does  not  impose  any  obligation  on  the  licensee  company  in  respect  of 
which  a  subscriber  can  sue  them  {Cochrane  v.  Exchange  Telegraph  Go 
1895,  65  L.  J.  Ch.  334). 

II.  Submarine  Telegraphs. 

All  the  telegraph  cables  connecting  Great  Britain  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  property  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  further  distinguished  in  this  work  from  other  Post 
Office  telegraphs. 

The  various  other  cables  by  which  telegraphic  communication  has  been 
from  time  to  time  established  between  this  kingdom  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  America,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  respectively  owned 
and  worked  by  companies  constituted  and  specially  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  two  cables  between  England 
and  Holland,  originally  the  property  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
and  since  acquired  by  the  Post  Office  as  part  of  the  undertaking  of  that  com- 
pany under  the  T.  A.  1868  ;  and  one  other  cable  between  England  and  the 
island  of  Norderney  (in  Germany),  which  was  purchased  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  from  Keuter's  Telegraph  Company,  under  special  powers  contained 
in  the  same  Act  (ss.  10  and  13). 

The  land  wires  connecting  the  cables  of  those  companies  with  the 
metropolis  and  other  places,  are  for  the  most  part  leased  to  and  maintained 
for  them  by  the  Post  Office,  and  are  worked  under  arrangements  from 
time  to  time  varied  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  international  traffic.  It 
has  been  decided  that  such  wires  are  not  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate  (see  Penzance  Union  case,  1884,  12  Q.  P.  D.  552 ;  see,  further, 
Cables,  Submarine  ;  International  Unions. 

Injury  to  Cables. — In  1854  it  was  decided  that  the  alien  owners  of  a 
ship  sailing  upon  the  high  seas  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  from  shore  from 
which  an  anchor  was  dropped,  and  injured  a  telegraph  cable,  were  hable  to 
the  owners  of  the  cable  for  negligence  and  the  consequent  injury  {Submarine 
Telegraph  Co.  v.  Dickson,  1864,  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  759).  "In  1870  the  Admiralty 
Court  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  action  instituted  by  the 
owners  of  a  telegraph  cable  against  a  ship  whose  crew  damaged  the  cable 
in  the  attempt  to  free  an  anchor  entangled  therewith,  and  thereby  caused 
injury  which,  by  the  exercise  of  proper  nautical  skill,  might  have  been 
avoided  {The  Clara  Killam,  1870,  L.  E.  3  Ad.  &  Ee.  161). 

Statutory  provisions  for  this  purpose  have  since  been  made  by  the  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  49),  passed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  International  Telegraphs  Convention,  1884.  By  sec.  3  any  person 
who  wilfully  or  by  culpable  negligence  breaks  or  injures  any  submarine  , 
cable  so  as  to  interrupt  communication,  is  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine. 


Telegraph  Unions. — See  International  Unions. 

Telephone. — The  particular  kind  of  telegraphic  instruments  called 
"  telephones,"  consisting  of  a  "  transmitter  "  and  a  "  receiver,"  does  not  need 
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detailed  description  here.  The  principal  distinction  of  the  telephone  is  that 
the  messages  or  communications  thereby  sent  and  received,  by  means  of 
electric  currents  passing  through  the  wires  connecting  those  instruments  at 
each  end,  are  put  in  action  by  the  human  voice,  instead  of  by  manual 
appliances  as  in  the  ordinary  telegraph. 

The  legal  history  of  this  invention,  so  far  as  concerns  this  country,  dates 
from  the  30th  July  1877,  when  letters  patent  were  granted  to  T.  A.  Edison 
for  "  improvements  in  instruments  for  controlling  by  sound  the  transmission 
of  electric  currents  and  the  reproduction  of  corresponding  sounds  at  a 
distance."  In  the  following  year  the  same  inventor  obtained  a  further 
patent  for  "  improvements  in  telephones  and  apparatus  employed  in  elec- 
tric circuits."  In  the  first  specification  the  instruments  employed  were 
described  as  {inter  alia)  "a  telegraph  operated  by  sound" — "a  speaking 
telegraph,"  etc. 

In  the  year  1879  a  company  was  formed  and  registered  in  England  as 
"  The  Edison  Telephone  Company  of  London  Ltd."  to  acquire  and  work  the 
said  invention ;  and  several  stations  in  connection  with  a  central  station, 
called  an  exchange,  were  established  in  the  City  of  London,  at  which  public 
operations  were  commenced  and  carried  on.  The  company  having  refused 
to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  that  their  operations, 
unless  licensed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  constituted  an  infringement  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  conferred  on  him  by  the  Telegraph  Act,  1869  (see 
Post  Office,  II.  Monopoly  ;  and  Telegraph),  an  information  was  filed  by  the 
Attorney-General  against  the  company,  praying  for  a  declaration — (1)  that 
the  company's  wires  and  apparatus  were  telegraphs,  and  the  messages  trans- 
mitted thereby  telegrams,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Acts ;  (2)  that 
the  company's  operations  constituted  infringements  of  the  Post  Office 
monopoly ;  and  (3)  for  an  injunction  and  accounts,  etc.  The  company  by 
their  answer  mainly  contended  that  the  wires  and  apparatus  used  by  them 
were  not  telegraphs  within  the  meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Acts,  and  that  even 
if  such  wires  and  apparatus  were  telegraphs  the  communications  made  by 
means  thereof  were  not  telegrams  within  the  meaning  of  the  same  Acts. 

Upon  the  hearing  (29th  Nov.  to  2nd  Dec.  1880),  the  voluminous  evidence 
consisting  of  numerous  affidavits  by  "  experts  "  on  both  sides  was  discussed 
and  considered,  and  on  20th  December  the  Court  (Pollock,  B.,  and 
Stephen,  J.)  dehvered  judgment,  holding  that  Edison's  telephone  was  a 
"  telegraph  "  within,  the  meaning  of  the  T.  A.  1868  and  1869,  although  the 
telephone  was  not  invented  or  contemplated  in  1869  ;  and  also  holding  that 
a  conversation  by  means  of  a  telephone  was  a  "  message  or  communication 
transmitted  by  a  telegraph  "  within  the  meaning  of  those  Acts,  and  that  as 
the  defendant  company  made  a  profit  out  of  the  rents  paid  by  subscribers, 
conversations  held  by  subscribers  through  their  telephones  were  infringe- 
ments of  the  Postmaster-General's  exclusive  privilege  of  transmitting  tele- 
grams granted  by  the  T.  A.  1869,  and  were  not  within  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  sec.  5  thereof.  Accordingly  judgment  was  given  for  the 
Crown,  granting  a  declaration  and  injunction,  etc.,  as  prayed.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  decision  the  defendant  telephone  company,  and  subsequently 
other  telephone  companies,  apphed  for  and  obtained  formal  licences  from 
the  Postmaster-General  to  carry  on  their  operations.  The  general  scheme 
of  licences,  which  under  sanction  of  Parliament  have  from  time  to  time  been 
granted  accordingly,  may  be  briefly  described.  The  licensed  company  has 
licence  and  permission  during  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  from  the  1st 
January  1881  (determinable  as  therein  provided),  to  estabhsh  exchanges 
within  specified  areas  in  certain  cities  and  places,  and  to  work  and  permit 
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the  working  of  telegraphs  (telephones)  connecting  such  exchanges  with  sub- 
scribers' offices,  etc.,  and  the  use  where'of  is  restricted  to  subscribers  only.' 
The  company  are  to  pay  to  the  Postmaster-General  certain  royalties,  calcu- 
lated on  the  amount  of  their  gross  receipts  from  subscribers.  The  agree- 
ments contain  provisions  for  keeping  accounts ;  the  protection  of  the  Post 
Office  telegraphs ;  the  summary  determination  of  the  licence  in  the  event  of 
breaches  of  covenant ;  and  other  matters,  including  the  potential  purchase 
of  the  company's  business  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1892  many  telephone  companies  were 
formed,  and  carried  on  business  under  licences  from  the  Postmaster-General, 
in  the  principal  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  ultimately  all  these 
undertakings  were  acquired  by  one — The  National  Telephone  Company 
Ltd.  In  the  meantime  the  Post  Office  had  established  a  system  of  tele- 
phonic communication  in  the  metropolis  and  several  important  towns,  e.g. 
Newcastle,  Cardiff,  etc.,  and  the  department  has  subsequently  extended  its 
telephonic  operations  to  Paris,  by  means  of  special  submarine  cables  for 
that  purpose. 

The  telephone  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  thus  established  and 
developed,  became  in  1892  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry  and  legis- 
lation. The  scheme  then  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  -  General  to  the 
Treasury,  and  submitted  to  Parliament,  comprised  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  trunk  lines  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  the  Post 
Office  was  to  purchase  all  trunk  wires  already  constructed  by  the  com- 
panies ;  and  to  provide  additional  lines,  so  as  to  connect  all  the  important 
towns  within  Great  Britain,  and  also  a  submarine  cable  to  Ireland.  The 
entire  system  was  to  be  open,  not  only  to  subscribers  to  the  companies,  but 
also  to  the  public  in  general,  for  use  at  post  offices.  To  this  end  the. com- 
pany's exchanges  were  to  be  connected  with  Post  Offices,  and  mutual 
accommodation  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  messages  by  telephonic  and 
postal  means  (Pari.  Bet.  1892,  No.  229).  This  scheme  was  approved  and 
authorised  by  the  Telegraph  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  59),  and  elaborate 
detailed  arrangements  for  the  purpose  were,  after  consideration  by  a .  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1895,  formally  concluded  in  1896 
between  the  Post  Office  and  the  National  Telephone  Company.  By  virtue 
of  that  agreement  the  telephone  company  also  acquired  as  licensees  of  the 
Postmaster-General  certain  powers  of  constructing  telegraphs  under  the 
T.  A.  1863,  1878,  and  1892,  as  limited  and  restricted  by  sec.  5  of  the  T.  A. 
1892,  already  referred  to.  See  Telegeaph  (Inland,  (2)  Construction, 
Licensees). 

A  telephone  company  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  and 
not  being  empowered  by  special  Act,  is  not  "  the  company "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Act,  1863,  and  therefore  is  not  restricted  by  sec. 
12  of  that  Act  (see  Telegraph,  Construction)  from  placing  its  wires  across 
a  street  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  body  having  the  control  of  such 
street.  And  such  body  cannot,  under  their  statutory  powers,  maintain  an 
action  for  an  injunction  against  the  erection  of  a  telephone  wire  across  a 
street  if  the  wire  is  placed  at  such  a  height  as  to  cause  no  appreciable 
danger  to  the  public  or  traffic  in  the  street  {Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works  V.  United  Telephone  Co.  Ltd.,  1884, 13  Q.  B.  D.  904  (0.  A.)). 

The  wires  and  apparatus  erected  by  a  telephone  company  overhead 
attached  to  buildings,  etc.,  constitute  an  occupation  of  land,  and  render 
them  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  poor  rate  {Lancashire  Telephone  Co.  v.  Mm- 
.Chester  Overseers,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  700 ;  aff.  C.  A.  14  Q.  B.  D.  267). 

A  telephone  company  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  an  injunction,  or 
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damages  against  a  tramway  company  acting  under  a  provisional  order,  and 
using  the  best-known  system  of  electrical  traction,  for  electrical  disturbance 
thereby  caused  in  the  wires  of  a  telephone  company  acting  under  licence 
from  the  Postmaster-General  {National  Telephone  Co.  v.  Baker,  [1893]  2  Ch. 

The  usual  agreement  between  a  telephone  company  and  a  renter  of 
apparatus  creates  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  between  the  parties, 
and  therefore  the  acceptance  by  the  company  of  rent  f cTr  a  day  beyond  that 
on  which  a  notice  to  determine  the  contract  was  given  operates  as  a  waiver 
of  the  notice  {Keith,  Prowse,  &  Co.  v.  National  Telephone  Co.,  [1894]  2  Ch. 


Temple. — See  Inns  of  Couet;   Master  of  the  Temple. 


Temporal,    Lords.— See  Estates  of  the  Eealm;   House  of 

LOEDS. 


Tenancy. — See  Landloed  and  Tenant;   Tenant-Eight. 
Tenancy,  Joint.— See  Joint  Tenancy. 


Tenantable  Repair. — A  covenant  by  a  tenant  that  he  will 
leave  a  house  in  "  tenantable  repair  "  or  in  "  good  tenantable  repair,"  means 
he  will  leave  the  demised  premises  in  such  repair  as,  taking  into  account 
their  age  and  character  and  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated,  a 
reasonable  tenant  of  the  class  of  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  take  such 
premises  might  reasonably  require  in  order  to  fit  them  for  occupation 
{Proudfoot  V.  Hart,  1890,  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  389 ;  see  also  Crawford  v.  Newton, 
1886,  36  W.  E.  54).  In  general,  the  tenant  under  such  a  covenant  is  not 
bound  to  paint  and  paper  the  premises,  but  if  painting  and  papering  are 
necessary  to  prevent  decay,  they  must  be  executed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  above  definition ;  mere  decorative  repairs,  however,  he  is  not 
liable  to  do  {ibid.). 


Tenant  for  Life — The  owner  of  an  estate  for  life  (see  Life, 
Estates  foe).  The  tenant  for  life  for  the  purposes  of  the  Settled  Land 
Acts,  1882-90,  is  the  person  who  is  for  the  time  being  under  a  settle- 
ment beneficially  entitled  to  possession  of  settled  land  for  his  life;  and 
where  there  are  two  or  more  persons  so  entitled  as  tenants  in  common, 
or  as  joint-tenants,  or  for  other  concurrent  estates  or  interests,  they  together 
constitute  the  tenant  for  life. 

The  definition  includes  as  well  a  legal  as  an  equitable  tenant  for  life  in 
possession.  The  expression  has,  however,  an  extended  meaning  by  virtue  of 
sec.  58  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  includes  the  following  limited  owners  when 
their  estate  or  interest  is  in  possession,  but  not  otherwise,  viz. : — 

1.  A  tenant  in  tail  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  barring  his 
estate,  but  not  including  such  a  tenant  in  tail,  where  the  land  in  respect 
whereof  he  is  restrained  was  purchased  with  money  provided  by  Parliament 
VOL.  XII.  7 
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in  consideration  of  public  services.  2.  Tenant  in  fee-simple,  with  ah 
executory  limitation  over,  on  failure  of  issue  or  otherwise.  3.,  A  person 
entitled  to  a  base  fee  {q.v.)  though  the  Crown  be  the  reversioner.  4.  A 
tenant  for  years  determinable  on  life  not  holding  merely  under  a  lease  at 
a  rent.  5.  A  tenant  for  the  life  of  another  not  holding  merely  under  a 
lease  at  a  rent.  6.  A  tenant  for  his  own  or  any  other  life,  or  for  years 
determinable  on  life,  whose  estate  is  liable  to  cease  on  any  event  during 
that  life,  or  is  subject  to  a  trust  for  accumulation.  For  an  instance  of 
the  former,  see  In  re  Edwards,  [1897]  2  Ch.  412 ;  of  the  latter,  Willicms  v. 
Jenkins,  [1893]  1  Ch.  700  (and  see  cases  there  cited).  7.  A  tenant  in  tail 
after  possibility  of  issue  extinct  (see  Estates  of  Inheritance,  Estates 
Tail).  8.  A  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  9.  Anyone  entitled  to  the  inconie  of 
land  under  a  trust  or  direction  for  payment  thereof  to  him  during  his  own 
or  any  other  life,  whether  subject  to  management  expenses  or  not,  or  until 
sale  of  the  land,  or  until  forfeiture  of  his  interest  therein.  The  powers 
may  be  exercised  even  though  the  limitations  do  not  create  a  settlement 
within  sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  1882  {In  re  Pocoeh  and  Pranherd's  Contract, 
[1896]  1  Ch.  302).     See  Settled  Land  Acts;  Life,  Estates  for. 


Tenant- Righti — Under  this  term  it  is  intended  to  discuss 
generally  those  rights,  founded  sometimes  on  custom  and  sometimes  on 
express  contract,  which  the  tenant  of  property  of  an  agricultural  nature 
possesses  against  his  landlord  when  the  tenancy  comes  to  its  determination. 
It  is  now  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  statute,  but  the  principal  Act  at 
present  in  force  relating  to  the  matter,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883 
(46  &  47  Vict.  c.  61),  expressly  preserves  a  tenant's  right  to  compensation, 
except  in  regard  to  matters  for  which  compensation  is  given  by  the  Act 
itself  (s.  60).  It  will  therefore  perhaps  be  best  to  treat  the  matter  first 
apart  from  the  Act,  and  afterwards  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  bearing  of 
that  Act,  and  the  procedure  which  must  be  followed  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  it. 

When  a  tenancy  comes  to  an  end,  the  land  and  everything  in  the  nature 
of  realty  reverts  to  the  landlord.  Consequently  any  crops  then  growing 
on  the  land,  and  any  "improvements"  thereon  which  may  have  been 
effected  by  the  tenant,  revert  also  to  the  landlord,  and  become  his  absolute 
property.  From  early  times,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  tenant 
would  be  unwilling  to  bestow  labour  as  well  as  expense  upon  the  soil,  unless 
be  became  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  such  labour ;  and  consequently  a  custom 
gradually  grew  up  which  received  recognition  from  the  Courts,  and  under 
which  the  tenant  became  entitled,  if  he  sowed  in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  to 
the  benefit  of  what  is  called  the  away-going  crop ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
right  became  gradually  recognised  to  receive  payment  for  produce  like  hay, 
straw,  and  manure,  which  he  might  at  common  law  have  been  permitted  to 
remove,  but  which  he  left  behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  in  com- 
pliance with  local  custom.  In  this  way  grew  up  the  tenant's  right  to 
compensation,  which,  of  course,  in  many  cases  is  a  valuable  asset  in  his  hands. 
In  some  cases  these  matters  are  regulated  by  express  agreement  between 
the  parties  to  the  tenancy ;  and  with  the  observation  which  will  be  made 
hereafter  that  the  tenant  is  now  forbidden  by  statute  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  right  to  obtain  compensation  under  it,  this  matter  may  be  dismissed  as 
being  a  question  merely  of  the  construction  which  in  any  particular  case  such 
agreement  is  to  receive.  Where,  however,  the  agreement  of  tenancy  is  sileift 
on  the  point,  the  operation  of  local  custom  must  then  be  considered;  the 
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principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  being  that  justice  requires  that  he  should 
quit  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  enters  {Webh  v.  Flummer,  1819,  2  Barn.  & 
Aid.  746 ;  21  E.  E.  479).  Local  custom,  however,  is  always  dispensed  with  by 
express  agreement  (see  notes  to  Wigglesworth  v.  Ballison,  1779,  1  Sm.  L.  G. 
528, 10th  ed.),  and  it  may  also  be  displaced  by  some  clause  in  the  agreement 
which  is  inconsistent  with  it.  The  question  in  such  case,  of  course,  is  one  of 
construction,  whether  an  intention  of  the  parties  can  be  gathered  to  exclude 
the  custom.  If  a  stipulation  in  the  contract  of  tenancy  applies  to  the  same 
matter  as  the  custom  itself  does,  but  applies  to  it  in  a  different  manner,  the 
above  inference  can  of  course  be  drawn.  Where,  for  instance,  the '  local 
custom  provided  that  the  tenant  should  pay  for  certain  manure  on  going  in 
and  receive  for  it  on  goiug  out,  and  the  agreement  of  tenancy  provided  that 
he  should  leave  the  premises  with  regard  to  manure  in  the  same  condition 
when  he  left  as  when  he  entered  or  should  pay  for  the  difference,  it  was 
held  that  the  custom  was  excluded  (Clarke  v.  Boystone,  1845, 13  Mee.  &  W. 
752).  So  a  custom  under  which  the  tenant  received  payment  on  leaving 
manure  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  held  to  be  excluded  by  a  stipulation  that 
he  should  leave  the  manure,  no  payment  for  it  being  mentioned  {Roberts  v. 
Barker,  1833,  1  C.  &  M.  808).  A  custom,  however,  which  relates  purely 
to  terms  of  quitting,  is  not  overridden  by  a  stipulation  which  applies  only 
to  the  terms  of  holding  {Holding  v.  Pigott,  1831,  7  Bing.  465 ;  Faviell  v. 
Gaskoin,  1852,  7  Ex.  Eep.  273  ;  Muncey  v.  Dennis,  1856, 1  H.  &  N.  216).  But 
though  a  stipulation  in  the  lease  may  be  silent  as  to  a  particular  matter 
covered  by  a  custom,  the  inference  of  an  intention  to  exclude  the  custom 
may  still  be  drawn  if  it  relate  to  matters  closely  connected  with  it.  Where, 
for  instance,  an  instrument  of  tenancy  provided  that  the  tenant  should  on 
enteriag  pay  for  hay,  straw,  and  manure  at  a  valuation,  and  that  the  land- 
lord should,  when  he  quitted,  pay  for  the  hay  and  straw,  it  was  held  that  a 
local  custom  under  which  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  quit  on  the  same  terms 
as  he  entered,  and  therefore  to  claim  payment  for  the  manure  also,  was 
excluded  {Clarke  v.  Westrope,  1856,  25  L.  J.  C.  P.  287).  So  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  if  the  instrument  of  demise  specifies  certain  matters  in 
respect  of  which -the  tenant  is  to  be  entitled  to  payment,  a  custom  for  him 
to  receive  payment  in  respect  of  another  similar  but  unspecified  matter  will 
be  displaced  (  Well  v.  Plummer,  1819,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  746 ;  21  E.  E.  479).  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  that  inference  cannot  be  drawn  in  such  a  case  unless 
the  resemblance  between  the  specified  and  unspecified  matters  is  one  of  a 
somewhat  close  character.  Where,  for  instance,  a  stipulation  prevented  a 
tenant  from  claiming  payment  for  certain  manure  which  he  was  bound  to 
leave  behind  upon  the  land,  it  was  held  that  the  custom  under  which  he 
was  entitled  to  payment  for  seeds  and  labour  in  the  last  year  of  his  term  was 
not  excluded  {Senior  \.  Armytage,  1816,  Holt,  197;  17  E.  E.  627);  not 
would  such  a  custom  be  displaced  by  an  express  agreement  entithng  hmi  to 
payment  for  manure  at  the  end  of  the  term  {Eutton  v.  Warren,  1836, 
1  Mee.  &  W.  466).  Sometimes  a  local  custom  as  to  away-going  crops  is  so 
far  controlled  by  a  stipulation  that  it  is  only  to  apply  within  a  certain  area 
of  the  property  demised;  and  when  this  happens  the  tenant  must  not 
exceed  the  limits,  or  he  will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  away-going  crops,  unless 
the  sowing  have  been  authorised  by  the  landlord  {Caldecott  v.  SmytUes, 
1837,  7  Car.  &  P.  808;  Griffiths  v.  Tomls,  1833,  7  Car.  &  P.  810). 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  express  stipulation  in  an  agricultural  lease, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  tenant-right  by  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  his  term  is 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  proper  fulfilment  by  him  of  the  obligations  of 
the  lease.     The  result,  however,  of  his  failure  to  observe  them  is  not  to 
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divest  from  him  the  property  in  the  away-going  crops  where  he  is  to  be 
entitled  to  them,  but  only  to  give  the  landlord  a  right  against  him,  which  may, 
■be  enforced  by  an  action  of  damages  (Boraston  v.  Green,  1812,  16  East,  71 ; 
14  E.  E.  297).  In  many  cases  it  is  stipulated  that  the  value  of  the  tenant- 
right  shall  be  ascertained  at  the  proper  time  by  valuation ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  stipulation  to  that  effect,  such  valuation  is  not  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  enforcement  by  the  tenant  of  his  right  of  action  for  com- 
pensation (Sueksmith  v.  Wilson,  1866,  4  E.  &  F.  1083). 

Where  an  outgoing  tenant  becomes  entitled  to  an  away-going  crop,  the 
effect  is  to  prolong  his  term,  so  far  as  the  land  is  concerned  on  which  the 
crop  is  growing,  and  his  interest  accordingly  amounts  not  merely  to  an 
easement,  but  to  possession  (Griffiths  v.  Puleston,  1844,  13  Mee.  &  W. 
358).  From  this  case,  however,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  that  where 
his  only  right  as  regards  the  away-going  crops  is  payment  for  them  at  a 
valuation,  they  being  left  for  the  use  of  the  lessor  or  successor  in  the  tenancy ; 
his  right  then  is  merely  that  of  entering  on  the  land  for .  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  crop,  and  he  has  no  exclusive  possession  {Strickland  v. 
Maxwell,  1834,  2  Cromp.  &  M.  539).  Where,  however,  the  lease  stipulates, 
or  custom  permits,  that  the  tenant  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  specified  portions 
of  the  premises  for  ingathering  or  working  upon  his  crops,  he  is,  as  in  the 
case  where  he  has  the  right  to  an  away-going  crop,  entitled  to  possession 
{Beavan  v.  Belahay,  1788,  1  Black.  H.  5;  2  E.  E.  696);  but  he  must  not 
occupy  during  the  period  while  his  tenancy  is  prolonged  any  portions  of  the 
demised  premises  other  than  those  which  are  affected  by  the  custom,  for  if 
he  does,  ejectment  in  respect  of  them  may  be  brought  against  him  {Boe  v. 
Houghton,  1827,  1  Man.  &  Ey.  208). 

The  rights  now  in  question,  like  other  rights  vested  in  the  tenant,  can 
be  assigned ;  and  where  a  tenant  by  deed  assigned  all  his  goods  and  effects, 
crops,  and  all  his  estate  and  interest  therein,  it  was  held  that  the  right  in 
question  was  included  {Gary  v.  Gary,  1862,  10  W.  E.  669).  The  right 
comprises  not  merely  that  to  away-going  crops,  or  compensation  in  lieu 
thereof,  but  also  improvements  which  may  have  been  executed  by  a  tenant 
upon  the  premises.  The  most  common  instance  is  that  of  drainage,  com- 
pensation for  which  he  may  recover  by  force  of  local  custom,  even  in  cases 
where  the  improvement  has  been  executed  without  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord being  obtained  (Mousley  v.  Budlam,  1851,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64).  These 
matters,  however,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  are  specially  dealt  with  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

The  proper  person  against  whom  compensation  for  tenant-right  is  to  be 
enforced  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  the  landlord ;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  where  an  incoming  tenant  succeeds  to  the  tenancy,  the  custom  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  look  to  him  for  payment,  to  the  exclusion  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  is  invalid  as  being  unreasonable  (Bradburn  v. 
Foley,  1878,  3  C.  P.  D.  129).  But  of  course,  to  save  circuity  of  proceeding, 
arrangements  are  often  negotiated  between  the  two  tenants,  under  which 
the  incoming  pays  to  the  outgoing  tenant  such  sums  as  he  may  be  entitled 
to  by  reason  of  his  tenant-right  (Sucksmith  v.  Wilson,  1866, 4  F.  &  F.  1083). 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  incoming  tenant  may  have  entered,  or 
even  that  he  may  have  appointed  a  valuer  to  decide  the  amount  which 
may  have  to  be  paid  on  his  behalf,  will  not  make  him  liable  to 
his  predecessor  (Godd  v.  Brown,  1867,  15  L.  T.  536),  though  it  may  be 
a -question  of  fact  whether  in  a  particular  case  for  the  liability  of  the  land- 
lord there  may  not  by  special  agreement  have  been  substituted  that  of  the 
incoming  tenant  (Sucksmith  v.  Wilson,  supra).    As  regards  the  landlord,  the 
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obligation  to  pay  compensation  of  this  kind  is  not  one  merely  personal  to 
himself,  but,  as  has  been  decided,  is  an  obligation  "  which  affects  the  land  " 
within  the  Eules  (K.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  11,  r.  1  (6));  and  consequently  the 
Court  will  be  entitled  under  that  rule  to  allow  service  of  the  writ  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  an  action  for  compensation  brought  by  the  tenant  (Kaye  v. 
Sutherland,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D.  147).  Where  such  action  is  brought  against 
the  landlord  he  may  of  course  deduct  any  arrears  of  rent  which  may  be 
owing  in  respect  of  the  tenancy  {Stafford  v.  Gardner,  1872,  L.  E.  7  C.  P. 
242).  Consequently  if  arrears  of  rent  are  left  by  the  outgoing  tenant  and 
are  discharged  by  his  successor,  the  latter  will  be  entitled,  where  he  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  outgoing  tenant  to  pay  him  tenant- 
right,  to  deduct  them  from  the  amount  which  he  would  otherwise  be  under 
an  obligation  to  pay.  The  foundation,  however,  of  this  principle  is  the 
liability  of  the  incoming  tenant  to  distress  by  the  landlord  for  such  arrears ; 
and  consequently,  if  the  right  of  distress  has  for  some  reason  ceased  to 
exist,  the  principle  can  no  longer  operate  {Stafford  v.  Gardner,  supra). 

As  between  different  reversioners,  the  party-liable  for  tenant-right  is  the 
landlord  of  the  premises  for  the  time  being.  And  if  he  assigns  the  reversion 
after  that  right  has  accrued  upon  the  term  coming  to  an  end,  he  does  not 
thereby  transfer  his  liability  to  the  assignee  {Sucksmith  v.  Wilson,  supra). 
In  one  case,  where  the  reversion  was  expressly  assigned  subject  to  liability 
for  tenant-right,  and  the  tenancy  was  determined  by  the  assignor,  it  was 
held  that  compensation  for  tenant-right  could  be  recovered  from  the 
assignees,  who  had  confirmed  the  notice  to  quit  by  which  the  tenancy  had 
been  determined  after  the  reversion  had  been  assigned  to  them,  although 
none  of  the  rent  had  been  received  by  them  {Womersley  y.  Bally,  1857, 
26  L.  J.  Ex.  219).  In  another  case  property  of  which  demised  premises 
formed  part  was  devised  by  the  owner  upon  his  death  during  the  term  to 
trustees  for  years  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  and  subject  thereto  to 
a  person  for  life  with  remainders  over ;  and  it  was  held  that  liability  for  the 
tenant-right  could  be  enforced  against  the  tenant  for  life  (he  having  taken 
possession  and  received  rent  from  the  lessee),  to  the  exclusion  of  both  the 
trustees  and  the  remaindermen  {Mansel  v.  Norton,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  769). 

A  few  observations  are  here  added  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
to  compensation  for  tenant-right  may  be  lost.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  right  sometimes  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  due  fulfilment  of 
the  various  obligations  of  the  lease,  and  when  this  happens  a  substantial 
performance  of  such  obligations  is  a  sufficient  performance  of  the  condition 
precedent  {England  v.  Shearlurn,  1884,  52  L.  T.  22).  The  quitting  of 
possession  by  the  tenant  before  the  end  of  his  term,  even  if  done  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord  so  as  to  amount  to  a  surrender  by  operation  of  law, 
may  in  such  a  case  entail  the  loss  of  tenant-right  {ihid.) ;  and  where  such 
quitting  takes  place  without  a  surrender,  the  right  is  clearly  lost  ( WliittaJcer 
v.  Barler,  1832,  1  C.  &  M.  113).  So  a  local  custom,  giving  claim  to  com- 
pensation for  tenant-right  upon  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  year,  may  be  defeated  by  its  expiration  at  another  period 
{Thorpe  v.  Eyre,  1834,  1  Ad.  &  E.  926) ;  and  a  custom  of  the  kind  will  be 
defeated  by  the  term  ending,  by  reason  of  the  landlord's  interest  having 
expired,  before  the  accrual  of  the  claim  for  compensation  under  it  {Faviell 
V.  Gashoin,  18^2,  7  Ex.  Eep.  273).  But  where  an  instrument  of  tenancy, 
which  provides' for  the  payment  of  compensation  at  the  end  of  the  term,  is 
determined  by  the  tenant  by  the  exercise  of  an  option  to  that  effect  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  right  to  compensation 
:is  thereby  lost  {Sevan  v.  Chambers,  1896,  12  T.  L.  E.  417).      Nor  does  a 
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tenant  entitled  by  his  demise  to  tenant-right  lose  such  right  simply  by 
reason  of  accepting  a  new  lease  to  follow  the  first,  which  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  compensation  {Lane  v.  Moeder,  1885,  C.  &  E.  548) ;  nor  does 
he  lose  his  claim  to  compensation  at  the  end  of  the  term  merely  by 
reason  of  holding  over  after  its  -  expiration  {Martin  v.  Coulman,  1834, 
4  L.  J.  K.  B.  37). 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  principles,  the  right  to  compensation 
may  be  lost  by  the  lease  being  determined  by  forfeiture  before  its  natural 
expiration.  This  may  happen,  for  instance,  where  the  instrument  of  demise 
provides  for  payments  to  be  made  to  the  tenant  in  respect  of  certain  matters 
done  by  him  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  covenant  in  question  to 
be  observed  by  the  tenant  being  one  of  an  absolute  character  {Silcock  v. 
Farmer,  1882,  46  L.  T.  404,  explained  in  Hx  parte  Mart  Dyke,  1882,  22 
Ch.  D.  410).  : 

Where  a  lessee  entitled  to  tenant-right  becomes  bankrupt  and  the 
trustee  seeks,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  to  be  allowed  to 
disclaim  the  lease,  discretion  is  conferred  on  the  Court  in  granting  such 
leave  to  make  what  order  it  thinks  right  with  regard  to  tenants'  improve- 
ments, and  other  matters  of  the  kind  which  may  arise  out  of  the  tenancy 
(Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  55  (3)).  The  trustee,  of 
course,  may,  if  he  prefer  it,  adopt  the  lease ;  and  in  that  case  he  will  be  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  tenants'  claim  for  compensation  as  an 
ordinary  purchaser  or  assignee  of  the  term.  If  any  rent  has  become  due  to 
the  landlord  before  the  bankruptcy,  he  cannot  set  it  off  against  the  claim  of 
the  trustee  {Alloway  v.  Steere,  1882,  10  Q.  B.  D.  22),  unless  a  local  custom 
provides  to  the  contrary  {Ex  parte  Lord  Hastings,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
628). 

A  local  custom  entitling  a  tenant  to  away-going  crops,  or  to  receive 
compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  is  applicable  to  the  yearly  tenancy  implied 
from  holding  over  and  the  payment  of  reht  {Boraston  v.  Green,  1812, 
16  East,  71 ;  14  E.  E.  297). 

The  right  to  receive  compensation,  as  has  been  seen,  is  founded  upon 
custom ;  and  as  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  uniformity  in  these  matters,  the  legislature  has  intervened,  and  they  are 
now  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  statute.  The  first  Act  on  the  subject  was 
passed  in  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  92).  It  was,  however,  of  a  permissive  and 
not  of  an  obligatory  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  parties  were  enabled,  if  they 
pleased,  to  contract  themselves  out  of  its  provisions.  It  was  soon  found 
that  of  this  permission  they  largely  availed  themselves,  with  the  result  that 
the  Act  might  almost  as  well  never  have  been  passed.  In  the  year  1883  a 
second  Act  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  61)  was  passed  repealing  the  former,  and 
expressly  preventing  parties  to  a  tenancy  from  entering  into  contracts  in 
defiance  of  its  provisions.  That  Act  is  now  (1898)  still  in  force,  though 
further  legislation  on  the  subject  has  repeatedly  been  promised  by  the  ' 
Government,  and  may  be  expected  at  no  distant  date. 

The  holdings  to  which  the  Act  applies  are  parcels  of  land  held  by 
tenants  which  are  wholly  agricultural  or  wholly  pastoral,  or  in  part 
agricultural  and  as  to  the  residue  pastoral,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  cultivated 
as  a  market  garden,  not  being  let  during  the  continuance  of  the  tenant  in 
any  office,  appointment,  or  employment  held  under  the  landlord  (ss.  54 
and  61).  What  is  exactly  meant  by  the  words  "agricultural"  and 
"  pastoral "  in  the  above  definition  has. never  been  laid  down  with  precision; 
the  existence  of  buildings  on  the  land  will  clearly  not  prevent  the  holding 
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from  being  within  the  Act,  so  long,  at  all  events,  as  the  building  is  not  the 
principal  subject-matter  of  the  demise.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  by  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  3),  the  word 
"  land,"  any  parcel  of  which,  as  already  seen,  if  held  by  a  tenant,  constitutes 
a  holding  within  the  Act  of  1883,  expressly  includes  messuages,  tenements 
and  hereditaments,  houses  and  buildings,  of  any  tenure. 

A  contract  of  tenancy  within  the  Act  is  defined  to  be  the  letting  of,  or 
agreement  for  the  letting  of,  land  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  lives,  or  for 
lives  and  years,  or  from  year  to  year  (s.  61).  Where  by  an  agreement 
land  was  let  at  a  yearly  rent,  payable  quarterly  on  the  four  usual  quarter 
days,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  tenancy  might  be  determined  by  either 
party  giving  to  the  other  three  calendar  months'  notice  to  quit,  or  of  his 
intention  of  quitting,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  it  was 
held  that  the  contract  of  tenancy  was  one  within  the  Act  {King  v. 
Emrsfield,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  475). 

The  principal  object  of  the  Act  is  set  forth  in  the  first  section,  which 
provides  that  where  a  tenant  has  made  an  improvement  on  his  holding,  of 
one  of  three  distinct  classes  specified  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  compensation  on  quitting  his  holding 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  Such  compensation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  value 
of  the  improvement  to  an  incoming  tenant ;  but  it  is  especially  provided 
that,  in  estimating  such  value,  nothing  is  to  be  taken  into  account  on 
behalf  of  the  tenant  which  can  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  "inherent 
capabilities  of  the  soil."  What  it  is  such  expression  is  intended  precisely 
to  designate  has  not  so  far  been  judicially  decided. 

The  improvements  referred  to  are  classified  according  as  they  are  of  a 
kind  (1)  where  the  landlord's  consent  is  required ;  (2)  where,  though  his 
consent  is  not  required,  notice  to  him  must  be  given ;  (3)  where  neither 
consent  nor  notice  is  required.  The  first  class  includes  (1)  erection  or 
enlargement  of  buildings ;  (2)  formation  of  silos ;  (3)  laying  down  of  per- 
manent pasture;  (4)  making  and  planting  of  osier  beds;  (5)  making  of 
water  meadows  or  works  of  irrigation  ;  (6)  making  of  gardens ;  (7)  making 
or  improving  of  roads  or  bridges ;  (8)  making  or  improving  of  watercourses, 
ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs,  or  of  works  for  the  application  of  water  power, 
or  for  the  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes ; 
(9)  making  of  fences ;  (10)  planting  of  hops;  (11)  planting  of  orchards  or 
fruit  bushes ;  (12)  reclaiming  of  waste  land ;  (13)  warping ;  (14)  embank- 
ment and  sluices  against  floods.  The  second  class  relates  to  drainage. 
The  third  comprises  the  following  improvements  :  (1)  boning  of  land  with 
undissolved  bones ;  (2)  chalking  of  land ;  (3)  clay  burning ;  (4)  claying  of 
land ;  (5)  liming  of  land ;  (6)  marling  of  land ;  (7)  application  to  land  of 
purchased  artificial  or  other  purchased  manure ;  (8)  consumption  on  the 
holding  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  of  cake  or  other  feeding  stuff  not  produced 
on  the  holding.  Eegard  is  to  be  had,  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  which  a  tenant  may  be  entitled  under  the  Act,  to  any  benefit 
which  the  landlord  has  given  or  allowed  to  the  tenant,  in  consideration  of 
the  tenant  executing  the  improvement;  to  the  value  (in  the  case  of 
compensation  for  manures)  of  the  manure  that  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  consumption  on  the  holding  of  any  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops 
sold  off  or  removed  from  the  holding  within  the  last  two  years  of  the 
tenancy,  or  other  less  time  for  which  the  tenancy  has  endured,  except  as 
far  as  a  proper  return  of  manure  to  the  holding  has  been  made  in 
respect  of  such  produce  so  sold  off  or  removed  therefrom  (s.  6).  Also 
{iUd.)  to  any  sums  due  to  the  landlord  for  rent  payable  in  respect  of  the 
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holding,  or  in  respect  of  any  breach  of  covenant  or  other  agreement  con- 
nected with  the  contract  of  tenancy  committed  by  the  tenant ;  also  to  any 
taxes,  rates,  and  tithe  rent-charge  due,  or  becoming  due,  in  respect  of  the 
holding  to  which  the  tenant  is  liable  as  between  him  and  the  landlord; 
(As  regards  tithe  rent-charge,  however,  it  is  now  provided  by  the  Tithe  Act, 
1891  (54  Vict.  c.  8),  that  the  tenant  cannot  make  himself  liable  any  longer 
for  this  imposition.)  The  Act  goes  on  to  provide  a  period  of  four  years' 
limitation  in  regard  to  any  claim  which  the  landlord  may  have  for  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  waste,  or  of  a  breach  by  the  tenant,  committed  or 
permitted  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  husbandry  (s.  6). 

All  the  above  matters  obviously  go  in  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  which  a  tenant  lays  claim.  But,  in  augmentation  of  his 
claim,  the  Act  specially  provides  that  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  any 
sum  due  to  him  for  compensation  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  covenant  or  other 
agreement  connected  with  a  contract  of  tenancy,  and  committed  by  the 
landlord  (s.  6). 

The  Act  contains  a  general  provision  preventing  a  tenant  from  claiming 
compensation  for  improvements  effected  by  him  during  the  last  year  of  his 
tenancy.  With  the  exception  of  manures,  no  improvements  executed  by  a 
lesse,e  within  that  time,  or,  if  a  yearly  tenant,  at  any  time  after  he  has  given 
or  received  final  notice  to  quit,  or  within  the  last  year  of  his  tenancy,  can 
give  him  a  claim  to  compensation,  except  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenant, 
where  he  quits  at  the  end  of  such  year  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given  by 
the  landlord  after  he  has  commenced  such  improvement  (s.  59).  A 
tenant,  however,  during  the  last  year  of  his  term,  may,  before  commencing 
an  improvement,  serve  a  notice  on  the  landlord  of  his  intention  to  do  so ; 
and  should  the  latter  either  assent  or  fail  to  object  to  the  making  of  the 
improvement  within  a  month  of  receiving  such  notice,  the  claim  to  com- 
pensation will  be  made  good  {ibid.).  The  determination  of  the  tenancy, 
which,  as  already  seen  (s.  1,  sup7-a),  must  have  taken  place  for  the  tenant 
to  be  able  to  claim  compensation,  is  defined  in  the  Act  (s.  61)  as  "the 
cesser  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  by  reason  of  the  effluxion  of  time  or  any 
other  cause  " ;  so  that  the  tenant  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  right  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  tenancy  may  have  been  determined  in  some  manner  other 
than  by  reason  of  effluxion  of  time.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  tenant 
who  is  remaining  in  his  holding  during  a  change  or  changes  of  tenancy  is 
not,  on  quitting  his  holding  at  the  determination  of  the  tenancy,  to  lose  his 
right  to  claim  compensation  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  improve- 
ments for  which  he  claims  were  made  during  a  former  tenancy,  and  not 
during  the  one  at  the  determination  of  which  he  gives  up  possession 
(s.  58). 

Moreover,  where  the  landlord  has  given  his  written  consent  to  the 
payment  by  an  incoming  to  an  outgoing  tenant  of  any  compensation  payable 
under  the  Act  in  respect  of  any  improvement,  the  incoming  tenant  will  be 
entitled,  when  he  quits  in  his  turn,  to  claim  compensation  in  respect  thereof, 
in  like  manner  as  the  outgoing  tenant  would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had 
remained  tenant  of  the  holding  (ibid.).  So  that,  as  regards  the  right  of 
obtaining  compensation,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  outgoing 
tenant. 

The  Act  deals  with  the  question  of  compensation  payable  to  a  tenant  in 
respect  of  improvements  executed  both  before  and  after  the  Act  came  into 
operation  (see  s.  2).  With  regard  to  improvements  executed  before  that 
date,  they  may  be  made  the  subject  of  compensation,  if  they  have  been 
executed  within  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (1st  January 
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1884 ;  see  s.  53),  if  the  tenant  has  no  title  to  compensation  under  a  con- 
tract, custom,  or  the  Act  of  1875,  and  also  if — this  only  applies  to  the  first 
two  classes  of  improvements  already  specified — the  landlord  has  given  a 
written  consent  to  the  making  of  the  improvement  within  a  year  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Act. 

Where  the  improvement  has  been  executed  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Act,  the  right  to  compensation  is  different  according  as  the  tenancy  is 
one  under  a  contract  current  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Act,  or 
under  a  contract  beginning  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  In  the 
former  case,  where  specific  compensation  for  an  improvement  of  any  of  the 
three  classes  is  payable  by  virtue  of  a  written  agreement,  custom,  or  the 
Act  of  1875,  such  compensation  is  to  be  so  paid  and  is  deemed  substituted 
for  compensation  under  the  Act.  The  same  thing  applies  in  the  case  of 
improvements  of  the  third  class  only,  where  no  such  compensation  is 
payable,  but  a  particular  agreement  in  writing  secures  to  the  tenant 
a  compensation  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  (s.  5).  As  to  when 
a  yearly  tenancy  ceases  to  be  one  "  under  a  contract  of  tenancy 
current  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act,"  reference  should  be  made  to 
sec.  61. 

Where  the  tenancy  is  one  under  a  contract  beginning  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment for  which  compensation  is  claimed.  If  it  belong  to  the  first  of  the 
three  classes  already  dealt  with,  no  compensation  can  be  recovered  unless 
the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  duly  authorised  agent  to  the 
making  of  the  improvement  has  been  obtained  before  its  execution  and 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (s.  3).  The  consent  in  question  may  be 
either  absolute  or  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  compensation  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  such  compensation  so  payable  being 
deemed  substituted  for  compensation  under  the  Act.  Where  the  improve- 
ment is  one  of  drainage  within  the  second  class,  notice  in  writing  (where 
not  dispensed  with  by  agreement)  of  the  intention  to  execute  the  work  must  be 
given  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  not  less  than  two  months  and  not  more 
than  three  months  before  it  is  commenced.  One  of  two  things  may  then 
happen:  the  parties  may  agree  upon  terms  of  compensation  which  is 
deemed  to  be  substituted  for  compensation  under  the  Act,  or  the  landlord 
may,  if  he  please,  where  the  notice  has  not  been  withdrawn,  undertake  the 
execution  of  the  improvement  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner  himself, 
charging  the  tenant  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
incurred,  or  not  exceeding  such  annual  sum  (to  be  recoverable  as  rent) 
payable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  as  will  repay  such  outlay  in 
the  said  period  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.  If  neither  of  the  above  events 
happens,  or  if  the  landlord,  having  given  the  undertaking  to  execute  the 
work,  fails  within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry  it  out,  the  tenant  will  be 
entitled  to  execute  it  and  to  receive  compensation  for  it  under  the  Act 
(s.  4). 

In  the  case  of  improvements  of  the  third  class,  no  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  is  required,  but  where  a  particular  agreement  in  writing 
provides  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  compensation,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  making  such  agreement,  compen- 
sation is  payable  under  it,  and  such  compensation  is  deemed  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  compensation  under  the  Act  (s.  5). 

Where  premises  of  the  kind  now  in  question  do  not  exceed  two  acres 
in  extent,  matters  of  tenant-right  are  regulated,  not  by  the  Act  just  treated 
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of,  but  by  an  Act  known  as  the  Allotments  Compensation  Act  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1887  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  26).  For  any  parcel  of  land 
within  that  limit  held  by  a  tenant  under  a  landlord,  and  cultivated  as  a 
garden  or  as  a  farm,  or  partly  as  a  garden  and  partly  as  a  farm,  as  well  as 
a  cottage  garden,  that  is  an  allotment  attached  to  a  cottage,  is  an  "^  allot- 
ment "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  Act  further  provides  that  its 
provisions  in  any  case  of  conflict  are  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  and  no  claim  for  compensation  can  be  made  under  the  latter  Act 
for  any  matter  or  thing  in  respect  of  which  a  claim  for  compensation  is 
made  under  the  Allotments  Compensation  Act  (s.  18).  It  has  been  held 
that  the  provisions  of  this  statute  being  directed  to  a  class  of  persons  in  a 
small  way  of  life  deemed  by  the  Legislature  to  be  proper  recipients  of  the 
benefits  given  by  the  Allotments  Acts,  a  piece  of  land  occupied  by  a  seeds- 
man for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  and  having  in  it  vegetables,  fruit-trees, 
and  flowering  plants  grown  for  sale,  was  not  cultivated  as  a  garden  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  although  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  size 
(Cooper  V.  Fearse,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  562).  As  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  compensation  given  by  this  Act  is  only  to  apply  on  the  determination 
of  the  tenancy,  and,  as  in  that  Act,  the  determination  means  the  cesser  of  a 
contract  of  tenancy  by  effluxion  of  time  or  any  other  cause.  Upon  such 
determination  a  tenant,  or  in  case  of  his  death  his  personal  representative, 
in  spite  of  any  agreement  which  may  be  made  to  the  contrary,  is  to  be 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  the  following  kinds  of  compensation, 
which  (s.  5)  must  be  made  in  money :  (1)  for  crops  including  fruit  grow- 
ing upon  the  holding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation,  and  for  fruit- 
trees  and  fruit-bushes  growing  thereon  which  have  been  planted  by  the' 
tenant  with  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord ;  (2)  for  labour 
expended  upon  and  for  manure  applied  to  the  holding  since  the  takrag  of 
the  last  crop  therefrom  in  anticipation  of  a  future  crop;  (3)  for  drains 
and  for  any  outbuildings,  pigstyes,  fowl  houses,  or  other  structural  iinprove- 
ments  made  by  the  tenant  upon  his  holding  with  the  written  consent  of 
his  landlord.  As  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  too,  it  is  enacted  that 
any  sums  which  may  be  due  to  the  landlord  for  rent,  or  in  respect  of  any 
breach  of  the  contract  of  tenancy  or  damage'  wilfully  or  negligently  com- 
mitted or  permitted  by  the  tenant,  are  to  go  in  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  payable  under  its  provisions  (s.  6).  The  Act,  moreover,  contains 
a  code  of  procedure  for  the  tenant  to  obtain  the  rights  to  compensation 
which  it  confers.  With  regard  to  details  the  Act  itself  should  be  consulted. 
Here  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  amount  of  compensation,  if  not  agreed 
upon,  is  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator  (s.  7).  Sec.  8  contains  pro- 
visions for  the  appointment  of  the  arbitrator,  who,  unless  appointed  by 
agreement  between  the  parties  within  twenty-eight  days  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  tenancy,  is  to  be  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
district,  either  from  among  their  number  or  otherwise,  the  person  appointed 
not  being  interested  in  the  holding ;  and  for  making  a  fresh  appointment  ' 
on  the  death  or  inability  to  act  of  the  person  appointed.  The  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  conferred,  if  possible,  on  an  arbitrator  willing  to  act  without 
remuneration ;  and  in  any  case  he  may  only  be  paid  such  moderate  sum  as 
may  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for  his  time  and  expenses 
(s.  9).  The  arbitration  is  to  commence  within  seven  days  of  his  appoint- 
ment (s.  10),  and  may  proceed  after  notice  in  the  absence  of  either  party 
(s.  12).  The  arbitrator  has  power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  the 
examination  of  the  parties  and  witnesses,  as  well  as  to  call  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  necessary  document  which  is  in  the  possession  of  either  party, 
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or  which  either"  party  can  produce  (s.  11).  The  award  is  to  be  in 
writing  and  signed,  and  is  to  be  ready  for  delivery  within  fourteen  days 
after  his  appointment,  though  by  agreement  this  time  may  be  extended,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  exceed  in  the  whole  twenty-eight  days  (s.  13).  Costs 
are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator,  and  such  costs  are  to  include 
his  remuneration,  if  any  (s.  14).  The  award,  which  is  to  be  final  and 
conclusive  in  every  case  (s.  16),  is  to  fix  a  day  not  sooner  than  fourteen 
days  after  its  delivery  for  payment  of  the  money  awarded  for  compensa- 
tion, costs,  or  otherwise  (s.  15),  and  such  compensation  money,  if  not 
paid  within  fourteen  days  after  the  time  when  it  is  agreed  or  awarded 
to  be  paid,  shall  be  recoverable  upon  order  made  by  the  judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  district  where  the  holding  is  situated  as  money 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  a  County  Court  under  its  ordinary  iurisdiction 
(8.  17). 

In  the  year  1887  was  passed  also  the  Allotments  Act  (50  &  51  Vict. 
c.  48),  imder  which  allotments,  including  under  that  term  a  field  garden 
(s.  17),  may  be  let  by  district  or  parish  councils,  substituted  for  the  sanitary ' 
authority  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894.  Compensation  may  under 
that  Act  also  be  payable  to  the  tenant  when  his  tenancy  is  deter- 
mined by  reason  of  certain  defaults  committed  by  him  which  are  provided 
for  in  the  Act  (s.  8).  He  may  at  his  option  have  recourse  to  the  above 
provisions  in  assessing  the  amount  of  the  compensation  which  may  be  due 
to  him,  or  he  may,  if  he  please,  have  recourse  to  the  procedure  to  be 
presently  explained  for  assessing  compensation  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act.  Failing  an  election  on  his  part,  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  to  him  is  to  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  council. 
Upon  the  recovery  of  an  allotment  from  a  tenant  in  such  case,  the  Court  or 
justice  directing  such  recovery  has  power  to  stay  delivery  of  possession 
until  satisfied  that  payment  of  compensation,  if  any,  due  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  has  been  made  or  secured  (s.  8). 

Three  years  later  a  further  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  compensation  due  to  tenants  when  the  land  occupied  by  them  is 
under  mortgage.  This  Act  is  known  as  the  Tenants  Compensation  Act,  1890 
(53  &  54  Vict.  c.  57),  and  is  to  be  construed  as  one  with  the  two  Acts  which 
have  already  been  considered  in  detail  in  the  present  article.  The  Act 
deals  with  the  case  where  a  person  occupies  land  under  a  contract  of  tenancy 
with  the  mortgagor,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
which  is  not  binding  on  the  mortgagee  of  such  land,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  land  demised  has  already  been  mortgaged  and  where  the  tenancy  is  not 
one  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Conveyancing  Act  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41) 
extend  (s.  18).  In  such  cases  the  Act  provides  that  the  occupier,  as  against 
the  mortgagee  who  takes  possession,  is  to  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
which  is,  or  but  for  such  taking  possession  would  be,  due  from  him  as 
respects  crops,  improvements,  tillages  or  other  matters  connected  with  the 
land,  whether  .under  the  principal  Acts  {i.e.  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  and 
Allotments  Compensation  Act),  or  the  custom  of  the  country,  or  agreement 
sanctioned  by  the  principal  Acts.  It  also  provides  that  any  sum  so  ascer- 
tained to  be  due  may  be  set  off  against  any  rent  or  other  sum  due  from  the 
occupier  in  respect  of  the  land,  and  recovered  as  compensation  under  the 
principal  Acts,  but  that  unless  so  set  off  it  is,  as  against  the  mortgagee,  to 
be  charged  and  recovered  in  accordance  only  with  sec.  31  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  (to  be  presently  considered),  as  if  the  mortgagee  were  the 
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landlord  within  the  meaning  of  that  section.  Moreover,  before  the  mortgagee 
deprives  the  occupier  of  possession  of  the  land  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  of  tenancy,  he  is  to  give  him  six  months'  notice  in  writing 
of  his  intention  so  to  deprive  him,  and  if  he  so  deprives  him,  compensation 
is  to  be  due  to  him  for  his  crops  and  for  any  expenditure  on  the  land  made 
in  the  expectation  of  holding  land  for  the  full  term  of  the  contract  of 
tenancy,  in  so  far  as  any  improvement  resulting  therefrom  is  not  exhausted 
at  the  time  of  his  being  so  deprived,  such  compensation  being  determined  in 
like  manner  as  compensation  under  the  principal  Acts,  and  being  set  off 
charged,  and  recovered  in  the  manner  already  mentioned ;  but  this  is  only 
to  apply  where  the  contract  is  for  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a 
term  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-one  at  a  rack-rent. 

"We  now  return  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  in  order  to  explain 
briefly  the  provisions  contained  in  that  Act  regulating  the  procedure  which 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  if  its  beneiits  are  to  be  obtained.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  those  benefits  otherwise  than  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
for  instance,  by  counter-claim  in  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  by  the 
landlord  {Gas  Light  amd  Coke  Go.  v.  Holloway,  1885,  52  L.  T.  434;  Schqfield 
V.  Hincks,  1888,  60  L.  T.  573),  and  those  attempts  have  always  proved  un- 
successful. The  procedure,  it  may  be  observed,  is  only  applicable  to  matters 
which  are  within  the  Act;  and  a  mere  agreement  between  the  parties' to 
the  tenancy  that  this  should  be  otherwise  cannot  make  any  difference 
{Farquharson  v.  Morgan,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  552). 

The  first  step  the  tenant  has  to  take  is  to  give  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  to  make  a  claim  (s.  7).  This  notice  must  specify  the  amount  and 
particulars  of  such  claim,  and  must  be  given  at  least  two  months  before  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy.  Difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  what  is  the 
"  determination  "  of  a  tenancy  when  portions  of  the  demised  premises,  by  a 
very  ordinary  custom  or  agreement,  are  retained  after  the  end  of  the  term. 
The  gist  of  the  decisions  may  be  described  to  be  that  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  time  when  possession  is  finally  given  up  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
tenancy  described  in  the  Act  as  the  "  holding  " ;  so  that  where  a  tenant  is 
entitled  to  retain  portions  of  the  premises  which,  being  of  an  agricultural 
nature,  are  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  the  period  of  two  months  in 
question  will  begin  to  run  by  reference  to  that  time  {Morley  v.  Carter,  [1898] 
1  Q.  B.  8 ;  /w  re  Paul,  Ex  parte  Earl  of  Portarlington,  1889,  24  Q.  B.  D. 
247 ;  Black  v.  Clay,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  368). 

Notice  having  been  given  by  the  tenant,  the  landlord  may  give  a  counter- 
notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  make  a  claim  in  respect  of  waste,  etc., 
under  sec.  6  of  the  Act  already  referred  to.  Such  counter-notice  must,  like 
the  tenant's  notice,  also  specify  the  amount  and  particulars,  and  must  be 
given  either  before  the  determination  of  the  term  or  within  fourteen  days 
afterwards.  The  parties  may  then  agree  upon  the  compensation  to  be  paid, 
and  if  they  do  not,  the  difference  between  them  must  be  settled  by  a  refer-  ' 
ence  as  provided  in  the  Act  {b.  8). 

The  appointment  of  a  referee  or  referees  and  of  an  umpire  is  regulated 
by  sec.  9,  which  provides  that  every  appointment,  notice,  and  request  under 
it  must  be  in  writing.  Its  effect  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  by  agreement 
a  single  referee  may  be  appointed,  and  if  he  should  die  or  become  incapable 
of  acting  before  making  the  award,  or  fail  to  act  for  seven  days  after 
notice  from  either  party  requiring  him  to  do  so,  the  proceedings  are  to  begin 
de  novo.  Where  the  parties  do  not  agree,  each  of  them  is  to  appoint  a 
referee.     If  one  of  the  referees  die  or  become  incapable  of  acting  before  the 
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award,  or  fail  to  act  for  seven  days  after  request  from  either  party,  the 
party  appoiating  him  must  appoint  another  in  his  place.  Either  party,  on 
each  appointment  of  a  referee,  must  give  notice  thereof  to  the  other. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  appointment  of  a  referee  by  the  County  Court 
where,  for  fourteen  days  after  notice  by  one  party  to  the  other,  the  latter 
fails  to  appoint  a  referee,  such  appointment  being  made  within  fourteen 
days  on  the  application  to  the  Court  of  the  party  giving  the  notice.  Where, 
too,  such  referees  are  appointed,  they  must  appoint  an  umpire  before 
entering  upon  the  reference,  and  another  umpire  if  he  die  or  become  in- 
capable of  acting  before  the  award.  Moreover,  if  the  referees  fail  to  appoint 
the  umpire  for  seven  days  after  request  from  either  party,  the  County  Court 
is  to  make  the  appointment  within  fourteen  days  on  an  application  by 
either  party.  But  either  party,  on  appointing  a  referee,  may  give  notice  in 
writing  that  he  requires  the  umpire  to  be  appoiuted  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  (see  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  2) ;  or  he  may  require  the  appoiut- 
ment  to  be  made  by  the  County  Court,  though  the  other  party  may  in  sucli 
case  dissent  by  notice  in  writing,  the  appointment  then  being  made  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  (Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  s.  10).  The  expression 
"  County  Court "  as  here  used  means  the  County  Court  of  the  district  where 
the  holding  or  the  larger  part  thereof  is  situated  (s.  61),  its  powers  bein<,' 
exercised  by  the  judge  having  jurisdiction,  or  by  the  registrar,  if  the  parties 
consent  (s.  11).  An  application  to  the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a 
referee  or  umpire  must  be  made  by  request  in  writing  to  the  registrar 
(C.  C.  E.  1889,  Order  40,  r.  7a).  If  the  parties  consent,  the  registrar  will  hear 
the  application  himself,  though  he  may  adjourn  it  to  be  heard  by  the  judge, 
and  the  hearing  is  to  take  place  not  less  than  seven  (except  by  consent)  and 
not  more  than  fourteen  days  after  the  request.  Failing  such  notice,  the 
registrar  will  fix  the  hearing  before  the  judge  at  a  Court  to  be  held  within 
the  above  limits  of  time.  The  registrar  then  issues  to  the  applicant  a 
summons  addressed  to  the  other  party,  which  summons  must  be  served  not 
less  than  four  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing,  a  copy  being 
also  sent  to  his  solicitor,  if  any ;  and  if  he  do  not  appear,  the  application 
may  be  disposed  of  on  proof  of  such  service  (ibid.).  The  appointment  is 
then  made,  but  only  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  person  named  is 
willing  to  serve  as  referee  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  costs  of  the 
application  are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  registrar,  and  they 
are  to  be  taxed  on  such  scale  as  the  judge  or  the  registrar  may  direct  (ibid.). 
The  appointment  of  a  referee  being  once  made,  neither  party  has  power  to 
revoke  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  has  he  power  without  the 
like  consent  to  revoke  the  submission  (s.  12).  The  referees  or  umpire, 
who  may  after  notice  proceed  in  the  absence  of  either  party  where  such 
procedure  appears  expedient  (s.  14),  have  the  usual  power  to  examine 
witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  call  for  the  production  of  all  necessary 
documents  or  other  evidence  ia  the  possession  or  power  of  either  party 
(s.  13).  The  Act  also  contains  provisions  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
County  Court,  of  a  guardian  in  the  case  where  the  landlord  or  tenant  is  an 
infant  or  of  unsound  mind,  not  so  found  by  inquisition  (s.  25),  and  also  of 
a  next  friend  where  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  (s.  26).  For 
further  provisions  in  respect  to  married  women,  the  last-named  section 
should  also  be  consulted. 

The  remuneration  of  the  referees  and  umpires  is  to  be  included  in  the 
costs  of  the  reference,  entire  discretion  as  to  the  payment  of  which  is  vested 
in  them,  the  chief  guiding  circumstance  being  the  reasonableness  of  the 
claim  put  forward  by  either  party  in  respect  to  amount  or  otherwise  (s.  20). 
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The  discretion,  however,  in  question,  wide  as  it  is,  applies  only  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  costs  which  either  party  has  to  bear,  and  not  to  the  scale  of 
taxation ;  consequently,  an  award  of  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client  is 
invahd  {In  re  Griffiths  and  Morris,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  866).  The  taxation  of  the 
costs  may  be  dealt  with  on  the  application  of  either  party  by  the  registrar 
of  the  Court,  the  judge  having  the  usual  power  of  review  (s.  20).  With 
regard  to  the  costs  in  the  Court  itself,  it  is  specially  provided  t'hat  these  are 
to  be  in  its  discretion  (s.  27). 

The  award  (s.  19)  is  not  to  give  a  sum  for  compensation  generally, 
but  must,  as  far  as  possible,  specify  the  several  improvements  in  respect 
whereof  compensation  is  awarded,  and  the  several  matters  and  things  (see 
supra)  to  be  taken  iato  account  in  reduction  or  augmentation  of  such  com- 
pensation, the  time  at  which  each  improvement  was  executed,  and  the  sum 
awarded  in  respect  of  it ;  and  where  the  landlord  desires  to  charge  his 
estate  (under  the  provision  presently  referred  to)  with  the  amount  of 
compensation  found  due,  the  time  at  which,  for  the  purpose  of  such  charge, 
each  improvement  is  deemed  to  be  exhausted.  Moreover,  when  compensa- 
tion deemed  to  be  substituted  (as  hereinbefore  mentioned :  see  ss.  3, 4,  5) 
for  compensation  under  the  Act  is  payable,  it  is  to  be  ascertained,  so  far  as 
it  consistently  can  with  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  by  the  referees  or 
umpire,  and  to  be  awarded  in  respect  of  any  improvements  thereby  provided 
for  ;  the  award,  when  necessary,  distinguishing  such  improvements  and  the 
amount  awarded  in  respect  thereof,  and  being  subject  to  the  appeal  (see 
infra)  provided  by  the  Act  (s.  17). 

The  award  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  referees  or  umpire 
(s.  15),  and  it  must  fix  a  day,  not  less  than  one  month  after  its  dehvery, 
for  payment  of  the  money  awarded  for  compensation,  costs  or  otherwise 
(s.  21).  It  must  be  ready  for  delivery  where  made  by  a  single  referee 
within  twenty-eight  days  after  his  appointment,  and  where  made  by  two 
within  twenty-eight  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  last  of  them.  They 
may,  however,  by  writing  under  their  hands,  extend  the  time  so  long  as 
such  extension  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  days  (s.  16).  Should  they  fail 
to  make  their  award  within  such  time,  on  its  expiration  their  authority  is 
to  cease  and  the  matters  referred  to  them  thereupon  stand  referred  to;  the 
umpire,  whose  award  must  be  ready  for  delivery  within  twenty-eight  days 
after  receiving  notice  in  writing  from  either  party  or  his  referee  of  the 
reference  to  him ;  but  such  time  may  be  extended  by  the  registrar  of  the 
Court,  either  on  his  application  or  on  that  of  either  party,  made  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  appointed  or  extended  (s.  18).  If  the  money 
awarded  be  unpaid  within  fourteen  days  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  award 
for  payment,  it  is  recoverable  upon  order  made  by  the  County  Com't 
judge,  like  money  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  Court  under  its  ordinary 
jurisdiction  (s.  24;  see  on  the  construction  of  this  section,  Farquharson 
V.  Morgan,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  552;  In  re  Holmes  and  Formly,  [1895]  1  Q.B. 
174 ;  and  as  to  the  case  where  the  landlord  is  only  a  trustee,  see  s.  31, 
infra). 

The  Act  provides  that  an  award  is  not  to  be  made  a  rule  of  any  Court, 
or  to  be  removable  by  any  process  into  any  Court,  or  to  be  questioned 
otherwise  than  as  provided  in  the  Act.  A  right  of  appeal  is  given  by  the 
Act  to  either  party,  who  may  apply  within  seven  days  after  delivery  of 
the  award  to  the  judge  of  the  County  Court  in  eases  where  the  sum 
claimed  for  compensation  (not,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  sum  actually 
awarded)  exceeds  £100  (s.  23).  Four  grounds  of  appeal  are  allowed: 
(1)  that  the  award  is  invalid  ;  (2)  that  it  proceeds  on  an  improper  appli- 
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cation  of  the  special  provisions  of  sees.  3,  4,  or  5  (supra)  of  the  Act; 

(3)  that  compensation  has  been  improperly  awarded  for  improvements, 

breaches  of  agreement,  or  acts  of  waste  committed  or  permitted  ;  (4)  that 

it  has  been  wrongly  withheld  in  respect  of  other  improvements,  breaches 

of  agreement,  or  acts  of  waste  (s.  23).    A  party  desiring  to  appeal  must 

file  a  copy  of  the  award,  together  with  a  concise  statement  in  writing  of 

his  grounds  of  appeal;  and  such  statement  must  contain  as  particulars 

the  several  objections  relied  on  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  an  account  in 

respect  of  what  matters  compensation  is  alleged  to  have  been  wrongly 

awarded  in  the  last  two  (C.  C.  E.  1889,  Order  40,  r.  2).      The  registrar 

will  furnish  the  other  party  with  a  copy  of  this  document,  and  such  other 

party  must  deliver  to  the  registrar  within  seven  days  a  written  and  signed 

statement,  disclosing  whether  he  admits  or  not  the  grounds  of  objection 

to  the  award,  and  whether  he  wishes  that  the  case  may  be  remitted  to  be 

reheard,  and  he  must  also  give  his  name  and  address  and  that  of  his 

solicitor,  if  any  (Order  40,  r.  4).     The  appeal  is  determined  by  the  judge 

of  the  County  Court,  though  he  may  have  it  reheard  by  the  referees  or 

umpire ;  and  his  decision  is  final,  save  that  at  the  request  of  either  party 

he  may  reserve  a  question  of  law  for  the  High  Court,  whose  decision  is  to 

be  final  (s.  23).     The  decision  of  the  County  Court  may  be  enforced  in  the 

same  manner  as  any  other  judgment  of  the  Court  is  enforced  (C.  C.  E. 

1889,  Order  40,  r.  6). 

Provision  is  further  made  by  the  Act  for  holdings  being  charged  with 
sums  payable  under  it  as  compensation;  the  landlord,  after  having  paid, 
being  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  County  Court  a  charge  upon  the  holding 
for  repayment  (s.  29).  It  has  been  decided  that  where  a  landlord  is  only 
tenant  for  life,  and  has  paid  such  compensation  in  his  lifetime,  the  charge 
in  question  may  be  obtained  by  his  executors  (Gough  v.  Gough,  [1891] 
2  Q.  B.  665).  The  instalments  and  interest  by  which  such  repayment  is 
to  be  made  are  to  be  charged  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  the  amounts  being  settled  by  the  Court ;  but  if 
the  landlord  is  not  absolute  owner  for  his  own  benefit,  no  instalment  or 
interest  is  to  be  made  payable  after  the  time  when  the  improvement  is 
deemed  by  the  award  to  be  exhausted,  or  (where  there  is  no  award)  after 
the  time  when  the  improvement  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  have 
become  exhausted  (s.  29).  The  charge  is  to  be  for  the  landlord's  interest 
in  the  holding,  and  for  all  interests  subsequent  to  his  own ;  but  where  the 
landlord  is  himself  a  tenant  of  the  holding  it  must  not  extend  beyond  the 
interest  of  himself,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  in  the  tenancy 
(s.  30).  The  creation  of  a  charge  by  the  landlord  is  not  in  any  case  to 
render  his  estate  liable  to  forfeiture,  notwithstanding  anything  in  any 
deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  to  the  contrary  (s.  29).  In  the  cases  where 
the  landlord  is  only  a  trustee,  or  entitled  otherwise  than  for  his  own 
benefit,  the  compensation  is  always  to  be  a  charge  on  the  holding  and  is 
in  no  case  recoverable  against  him  personally,  he  having  the  right  of 
obtaining  such  a  charge  from  the  County  Court  either  before  or  after  he 
has  settled  with  the  tenant  (s.  31).  And  where  he  fails  to  pay  the  tenant 
within  a  month  of  the  latter's  quitting  possession,  the  latter  may  go  to 
the  County  Court  and  obtain  a  charge  on  the  holding  in  favour  of  himself, 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  due 
and  the  costs  incurred  {ibid.). 

[Authorities.— Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm,  5th  ed.,  1892  ;  Brooke  Little's 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1884 ;  Lely  and  Pearce's  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  2nd  ed.,  1885.] 
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Land. — Where  two  or  more  persons  are  seised  of  land  in  undivided 
shares,  otherwise  than  by  descent,  they  are  tenants  in  common.  They 
claim  by  several  titles,  or  in  several  rights,  though  by  one  title  {Go.  Litt. 
189).  A  corporation  sole  may  be  tenant  in  common  with  himself  as  an 
individual  {Co.  Litt.  190  a).  The  ownership  of  each  tenant  in  common  is 
distinct  and  several,  and  he  is,  as  to  his  share,  in  the  position  of  the  owner 
of  an  entire  and  separate  estate,  whereas  joint  tenants  (see  Joint  Tenancy) 
compose  but  one  owner.  A  tenant  in  common  conveys  by  an  assurance 
proper  to  convey  an  undivided  hereditament,  and  not,  as  a  joint  tenant,  by 
release  (2  Preston,  Abstracts,  77).  Unity  of  possession  is  the  only  point  of 
resemblance  between  joint  tenancy  and  tenancy  in  common,  or,  in  Lord 
Coke's  words,  "  Only  this  property  is  common  to  them  both,  namely,  that 
their  occupation  is  individed,  and  neither  of  them  knoweth  his  part  in 
severall"  {Go.  Litt.  189  a).  Coparceners  {q.v.),  that  is,  several  persons 
together  constituting  an  heir,  hold  an  intermediate  position,  having  only 
one  freehold,  but  with  no  benefit  of  survivorship.  Tenants  in  common  may 
be  entitled  in  equal  or  unequal  shares,  and  one  may  be  entitled  for  life  or 
other  limited  period,  and  another  in  fee.  The  owners  of  a  share  may  hold 
it  in  joint  tenancy  as  between  themselves,  and  in  common  with  the  owners 
of  the  other  shares ;  for  instance,  if  one  of  three  joint  tenants  aliens  to  a 
stranger,  the  alienee  will  hold  one  undivided  third  share  in  common  with 
the  other  two,  who  will  hold  the  remaining  two-third  shares  in  joint 
tenancy  as  between  themselves.  Where  one  of  two  joint  tenants  aliens,  the 
alienee  and  the  other  become  tenants  in  common.  Tenants  in  common  may 
be  by  title  of  prescription  {Go.  Litt.  195  6).  (As  to  a  tenancy  in  common 
with  benefit  of  survivorship,  see  Haddelsey  v.  Adams,  1856,  22  Beav.  at 
p.  275.) 

Greation. — A  tenancy  in  common  may  be  created :  (1)  by  the  severance 
of  a  joint  tenancy  by  alienation,  as  above  mentioned ;  (2)  by  the  severance 
by  alienation  of  the  estate  of  coparceners ;  if  one  aliens,  the  ahenee  and  the 
other  become  tenants  in  common ;  (3)  by  express  limitation,  which  must 
imply  a  taking  in  distinct  shares,  for  in  ancient  times  the  common  law 
favoured  joint  tenancy  rather  than  tenancy  in  common;  a  tenancy  in 
common  is  created  by  a  grant  to  two  to  hold  one  moiety  to  one  and  Ihe 
other  moiety  to  the  other  (and  see  notes  to  Morley  v.  Bird,  1798, 1  Tudor,- 
L.  G.  on  Real  Property,  etc.,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  894  et  seq.;  and  Jarman,  Wills, 
5th  ed.,  pp.  1121  et  seq.,  as  to  what  words  in  a  deed  and  a  will  create  a 
tenancy  in  common);  (4)  by  construction  of  law,  as  if  a  grant  be  made  to 
two  men,  or  two  women,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  the  grantees  are  joint 
tenants  for  life,  but  have  several  inheritances,  and  their  issues  are  tenants 
in  common  (see  Windham's  case,  1589,  Eep.  part  v.  7  a,  resolutions  3 
and  4). 

The  marriage  of  a  woman  having  a  joint  estate  in  freeholds  or  leaseholds 
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does  not  operate  as  a  severance  of  the  joint  tenancy  (Palmer  v.  Rich,  [18971 
1  Ch.  134). 

GonveyaTice  to  Self  and  Another. — A  person  may  convey  land  directly  to 
himself  and  another  as  joint  tenants  (Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  50),  but 
not  as  tenants  in  common.  A  person  may  convey  land  to  himself  and 
another  as  tenants  in  common  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  conveyance  of  an 
undivided  share  to  the  other ;  and  (2)  by  conveyance  of  the  whole  to  the 
other  to  the  use  of  the  grantor  and  the  other  as  tenants  in  common. 

Covenants  for  Title,  etc. — The  covenants  for  title  of  tenants  in  common 
on  a  sale  are  restricted  to  their  several  shares  in  the  estate ;  but  where  they 
are  mortgagors  they  may  be  required  to  covenant  jointly  and  severally  (see 
Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  6th  ed.,  pp.  621,  624,  895).  When  tenants 
in  common  are  covenantees,  the  covenants  should  be  entered  into  with 
them  severally  (Davidson,  Precedents,  vol.  i.  4th  ed.,  p.  117).  In  a  lease  to 
two  as  tenants  in  common,  their  covenants,  if  in  form  joint,  will  not  be 
construed  as  several  also  (see  White  v.  Tyndall,  1888,  13  App.  Cas. 
263). 

Settled  Land  Acts,  etc. — Under  these  Acts  two  or  more  persons 
beneficially  entitled  to  possession  of  settled  land  for  life  as  tenants  in 
common,  together  constitute  the  tenant  for  life  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Acts.  "Where  undivided  shares  are  comprised  in  the  same  settlement,  the 
tenant  for  life  of  one  cannot  sell  without  the  concurrence  of  the  tenant  for 
Ufe,  or  owner  in  fee,  of  the  other  (see  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  s.  2  (6)  ;  In 
re  Gollinge's  Settled  Estates,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  516 ;  Williams  v.  Jenkins,  1894, 
W.  N.  176).  As  to  consents  of  several  concurrent  tenants  for  life,  see 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  s.  56  (2);  and  Settled  Land  Act,  1884,  s.  6  (2). 
As  to  the  management  of  an  infant's  land,  where  his  estate  or  interest  is  an 
undivided  share,  see  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  42  (&). 

Partners. — Tenancy  in  common,  like  other  concurrent  ownerships,  does 
not  of  itself  create  a  partnership  as  to  anything  so  held  or  owned,  whether 
the  tenants  or  owners  do  or  do  not  share  any  profits  made  by  the  use 
thereof  (Partnership  Act,  1890,  s.  2  (1)).  There  is  no  right  of  survivorship 
as  between  partners  in  trade.  (As  to  partnership  property,  see  the  Partner- 
ship Act,  1890,  ss.  20-22.) 

Partition. — Formerly,  tenants  in  common  might  have  made  partition  by 
agreement  at  common  law,  as  well  by  parol  without  deed  as  by  deed,  the 
same  being  executed  in  severalty  by  livery  of  seisin  {Co.  Litt.  169  a) ;  but 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  a  writing,  and  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  3, 
a  deed,  was  required  for  a  partition  of  any  tenements  or  hereditaments, 
not  being  copyhold. 

Any  tenant  in  common  may  compel  a  partition,  which  was  formerly 
effected  by  a  writ  of  partition  under  31  Hen.  viii.  c.  1,  and  32  Hen.  viii. 
c.  32,  though  not  compellable  at  common  law.  The  writ  was  abolished  by 
3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  36,  and  thereupon  the  Courts  of  Equity  acquired 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  partition,  which  jurisdiction  was  by  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873,  transferred  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division  (see  ss.  16  and  34;  and  see  Paetition). 
Where  all  the  titles  and  interests  become  united  in  one  tenant,  the  tenancy 
in  common  will  determine. 

Cross-remuinders. — These  are  frequently  limited  after  particular  estates 
in  common ;  as  where  one  grants  lands  to  his  two  children  as  tenants  in 
common  in  tail,  with  remainder  as  to  the  share  of  either,  on  failure  of  issue, 
to  the  other  in  tail ;  and  such  remainders  are,  of  course,  limited  by  way  of 
tenancy  in  common.     They  cannot  be  implied  in  a  deed,  but  may  be  in  a 
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will  (see  as  to  cross-remainders,  1  Preston,  Estates,  94  et  sej. ;  Go.  Litt. 
195  i,  n.  (1) ;  and  see  Jarman,  Wills,  5th  ed.,  p.  1121,  and  n.  {q)). 

Sales,  Purchases,  etc. — A  contract  by  a  tenant  in  common  to  sell  a  greater 
share  than  he  has  may  be  specifically  enforced,  with  a  proportionate  abate- 
ment in  the  purchase  money  {Jones  v.  Evans,  1848,  17  L.  J.  Ch,  469  ■ 
Hooper  v.  Smart,  1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq.  683).  Where  two  tenants  in  tail  in 
common  contract  to  sell  the  estate,  and  one  dies  before  completion,  his  is^ue 
in  tail  are  not  bound ;  but  the  purchaser  may,  it  seems,  sue  the  survivor  for 
conveyance  of  his  moiety  on  payment  of  half  the  purchase  money  {A.-(}.  v. 
Day,  1749,  1  Ves.  Sen.  at  p.  224;  Ery,  S'pecifia  Performance,  3rd  ed.,  p.  458), 

One  tenant  in  common  can  compel  another  who  holds  the  title  deeds  of 
the  entirety  to  produce  them  to  a  purchaser  (Dart,  Vendors  and  Pv/rchasers, 
6th  ed.,  p.  473,  and  cases  in  n.  (t)).  Where  one  of  several  lords  of  a  manor, 
tenants  in  common,  purchased  copyholds  of  the  manor,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  act  of  all  the  lords,  it  was  held  that  his  copyhold  interest  was,  to  the 
extent  of  his  interest  in  the  manor,  merged  in  the  freehold  {Cattley  v. 
Arnold,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  595).  Tenants  in  common  of  a  mortgage  buying 
the  equity  of  redemption  hold  it  in  common  (Edwards  v.  Fashion,  1712,  Pr. 
Ch.  332;  cited  in  Aveling  v.  Knipe,  1815,  19  Ves.  at  p.  444);  but  there  is 
no  fiduciary  relation  between  tenants  in  common  of  real  estate  as  such, 
though  the  management  of  the  property  be  left  in  the  bands  of  one  only ; 
and  one  tenant  in  common  may  buy  or  get  in  for  his  own  benefit  an  out- 
standing incumbrance  {Kennedy  v.  De  Trafford,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  180).  As 
to  disentail  by  one  of  several  joint  tenants  for  life,  with  several  inheritances 
in  tail,  see  Tufnell  v.  Borrell,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  194. 

Conveyance  between  Tenants  in  Common. — The  proper  mode  of  conveyance 
between  joint  tenants  is  a  release,  since  each  has  a  seisin  in  every  part  ;and 
the  whole,  per  mie  et  per  tout ;  hut  tenants  in  common,  having  several 
distinct  freeholds  in  every  part  of  the  lands,  cannot  transfer  any  part  to  the 
other  without  livery  of  seisin  or  its  equivalent  {Go.  lAtt.  2006;  Gilbert, 
Tenures,  5th  ed.,  pp.  105-107),  and  the  proper  mode  of  conveyance  between 
them  is  by  a  grant. 

Husband  and  Wife. — Before  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882, 
a  gift  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  to  a  third  person,  whether  as  joint  tenants 
or  tenants  in  common,  was  construed  as  a  gift  of  a  moiety  to  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  a  moiety  to  the  third  person,  the  husband  and  wife  taking 
by  entireties ;  but  any  indication,  however  slight,  of  an  intention  that  each 
should  take  separately  was  held  to  defeat  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
{Bias  V.  De  Livera,  1879,  5  App.  Cas.  at  p.  135 ;  Warrington  v.  Warrington, 
1842,  2  Hare,  54 ;  Paine  v.  Wagner,  1841,  12  Sim.  184 ;  In  re  Dixon,  1889, 
42  Ch.  D.  306).  Such  a  gift  by  will,  made  before  the  Act,  of  a  testator 
dying  after  the  Act  must  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  law  at  the 
date  of  the  will,  and  the  three  donees  take  as  joint  tenants;  but  the 
husband  and  wife  take  one  moiety  between  them,  the  husband  taking  in 
his  own  right,  and  the  wife  for  her  separate  use  {In  re  March,  1884, 27 
Ch.  D.  166 ;  and  see  Thornley  v.  Thornley,  [1893]  2  Ch.  229).       _  ...  * 

Where  the  wife  is  joint  tenant  of  land,  or  a  reversionary  interest  in 
personalty,  marriage  is  no  severance  {Co.  Litt.,  185  b ;  Armstrong  v.  Arm- 
strong, 1869,  L.  E.  7  Eq.  518) ;  nor  as  to  a  chose  in  action  which  has  not 
been  reduced  into  possession  by  the  husband  {In  re  Butler's  Trusts,  18^^, 
38  Ch.  D.  286) ;  nor  does  a  lease  by  the  husband  and  the  other  joint  tenant 
necessarily  effect  a  severance  {Palmer  v.  Bich,  [1897]  1  Ch.  134). 

Land  held  in  common  is  subject  to  dower  and  curtesy ;  otherwise,  where 
it  is  held  in  joint  tenancy. 
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Advowson. — An  advowson  may  be  held  in  common.  All  the  tenants 
must  join  in  presenting.  If  one  presents  alone,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted, 
this  will  not  put  the  other  out  of  possession  (Cruise,  Mgest,  4th  ed., 
vol.  iii.  p.  18,  s.  32;  and  see  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  287,  288). 

Statute  of  Limitations. — Under  the  old  law  the  perception  of  the  profits 
of  land  by  one  tenant  in  common,  without  accounting  to  his  co-owner,  was 
not  of  itself  adverse  possession  so  as  to  work  a  bar  by  lapse  of  time;  but' 
such  possession  was  deemed  to  be  in  support  of  the  common  title,  unless 
there  had  been  actual  ouster  or  exclusion  of  the  other  (Burton,  Compendium, 
8th  ed.,  p.  139;  and  see  Culley  v.  Doe  d.  Taylerson,  1840,  11  Ad.  &  E. 
1008).  The  law  was  altered  by  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  s.  12,  which  provides 
that  when  one  or  more  of  several  persons,  entitled  to  any  land  or  rent  as 
tenants  in  common,  shall  have  been  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  entirety, 
or  more  than  his  or  their  undivided  share  or  shares  of  such  land,  or  of  the 
profits  thereof,  or  of  such  rent  for  his  or  their  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person  or  persons  other  than  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the 
other  share  or  shares  of  the  same  land  or  rent,  such  possession  or  receipt 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  such 
last-mentioned  person  or  persons,  or  any  of  them  (see  In  re  Dane's  Estate, 
1871,  5  Ir.  E.  Eq.  498 ;  Tidball  v.  James,  1859,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  91 ;  Murphy 
V.  Murphy,  1864,  15  Ir.  C.  L.  E.  205).  Where  a  tenant  in  common  has 
gained  by  the  statute  an  adverse  title  to  another  share,  no  payment  of  rent 
or  acknowledgment  by  him  can  restore  the  extinguished  title  {Sanders  v. 
Sanders,  1881,  19  Ch.  D.  373 ;  and  see  In  re  Halls,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  553, 
where  part  of  the  rents  was  received  by  father  as  bailiff  for  infant  son). 

Investments  and  Advances. — While  the  common  law  favoured  a  joint 
tenancy,  the  inclination  of  equity  was  to  favour  tenancies  in  common. 
Accordingly,  where  money  is  invested  by  two  or  more  persons  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  —  if  the  investment  is  made  in  unequal  shares,  the 
purchasers  are  deemed  in  equity  to  be  tenants  in  common;  if  in  equal 
shares,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  tenancy  in  common  was  intended, 
there  is  no  equity  to  reduce  the  joint  tenancy  to  a  tenancy  in  common 
(Bolinson  v.  Preston,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  505,  510).  And  where  money  is 
advanced,  whether  in  equal  or  unequal  shares,  by  persons  who  take  a  joint 
security,  there  is  in  equity  a  tenancy  in  common.  This  presumption  is 
provided  against,  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage,  by  sec.  61  of  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881. 

Chattels. — Chattels  may  be  held  in  common,  and  such  ownership  may 
arise  from  severance  of  a  joint  ownership,  or  from  a  gift  to  several  persons 
to  hold  in  common  (Litt.  s.  321).  At  law  there  can  be  no  tenancy  in 
common  of  a  chose  in  action ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  equity.  Letters  patent 
may,  even  at  law,  be  the  subject  of  an  ownership  in  common  (see  infra. 
Copyrights  and  Patents). 

Actions. — As  to  actions  by  tenants  in  common :  where  a  mortgage  is 
made  by  two  tenants  in  common,  both  must  be  parties  to  an  action  to 
redeem;  and  in  a  redemption  action  by  mortgagees  of  the  interests  of 
tenants  in  common,  whether  of  an  undivided  share  or  of  the  entirety,  all 
the  tenants  in  common,  or  the  persons  claiming  under  them,  are  necessary 
parties  (Bolton  v.  Salmon,  [1891]  2  Ch.  48).  One  tenant  in  common  of  a 
reversion  of  a  lease  can  sue  both  for  damage  to  the  reversion  and  for  breach 
of  covenant,  without  joining  the  other  tenants  in  common  (Boherts  v. 
Holland,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  665). 

Copyrights  and  Patents. — The  registered  owners  of  a  copyright  take  as 
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tenants  in  common,  and  one  part-owner  cannot  assign  the  whole  copyright 
or  grant  a  valid  licence  in  respect  of  it,  without  the  consent  of  his  co-owners 
{Powell  V.  Head,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  686)  ;  but  any  one  or  more  of  them  may 
maintain  an  action  against  a  stranger  for  infringement  {Lauri  v.  Benad, 
[1892]  3  Ch.  402).  If  a  patent  is  granted  to  two,  each  may  use  it,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  neither  is  bound  to  share  profits 
with  the  other  (Mathers  v.  Green,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Ch.  32) ;  and  where  a 
patentee  assigns  to  each  of  two  persons  a  moiety  of  his  patent  rights, 
each  assignee  can  work  the  patent  without  being  liable  to  account  to  the 
other  for  profits  (Steers  v.  Sogers,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  232).  The  assignee 
of  an  undivided  share  may  sue  alone  for  an  infringement  (Bunnicliffv. 
Mallett,  1859,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  209  ;  Walton  v.  Lavater,  1860,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  162). 

Semedies. — Before  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3  (4  Alme,  c.  16,  in 
Euffhead),  if  one  tenant  in  common  occupied  and  took  all  the  profits,  the 
other  had  no  remedy  at  law  unless  he  were  put  out  of  possession,  when  he 
might  have  ejectment ;  or  the  first  had  agreed  to  be  his  bailiff  as  to  his 
share,  when  an  action  of  account  lay.  Under  the  statute  he  was  answer- 
able as  bailiff  if  he  received  more  than  his  just  share,  but  not  further  or 
otherwise  (per  Parke,  B.,  in  Henderson  v.  Uason,  1851,  17  Ad.  &  E.  701). 
In  an  account  under  the  statute,  a  tenant  in  common  is  not  answerable  for 
wilful  default  ( Wheeler  v.  Home,  1740,  Willes,  208) ;  and  he  is  not  liable 
to  account  for  crops  or  other  profits  (not  pecuniary)  received  by  him  while 
sole  occupant  (Henderson  v.  Eason,  ubi  supra). 

By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  34  (3),  the  taking  of  partnership  or 
other  accounts  is  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division. 

A  tenant  in  common  has  no  right  of  action  against  his  co-tenant  for 
contribution  for  money  expended  in  repairs  so  long  as  the  tenancy  in 
common  subsists,  but  proper  allowances  will  be  made  for  repairs  or 
improvements  in  a  partition  action  (Leigh  v.  Dickeson,  1884, 15  Q.  B.  D. 
60 ;  In  re  Jones,  Farrington  v.  Forrester,  [1893]  2  Ch.  461),  or  in  distributing 
the  surplus  proceeds  of  a  sale  by  a  paramount  mortgagee  among  the  tenants 
in  common  of  the  equity  of  redemption  (In  re  Cook's  Mortgage,  LawMge 
V.  Tyndall,  [1896]  1  Ch.  923).  In  a  partition  action  a  tenant  in  common 
who  has  been  in  possession  will  not  be  chargeable  with  an  occupation  rent, 
unless  he  has  been  in  exclusive  possession  (M'Mahon  v.  Burchell,  1846,  5 
Hare,  322 ;  Pascoe  v.  Swan,  1859,  27  Beav.  508).  As  to  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  where  a  tenant  in  common  is  in  exclusive  possession,  or  in  a 
partition  action  where  he  is  in  occupation,  though  not  exclusive  occupation, 
of  the  property,  see  Sandford  v.  Ballard,  1864,  33  Beav.  401 ;  Porters.  Lopes, 
1877,  7  Ch.  D.  358 ;  Seton,  Judgments  and  Orders,  5th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  659. 

The  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Edw.  i.  c.  22)  gave  the  action 
of  waste  to  one  tenant  in  common  of  the  inheritance  against  another  making 
waste  in  the  common  estate. 

As  between  tenants  in  common,  acts  of  destructive  waste  only  will  be 
restrained  (Hole  v.  Thomas,  1802,  7  Ves.  589 ;  6  K.  E.  195 ;  Bailey  v. 
Hobson,  1869,  L.  E.  5  Ch.  180),  except  under  special  circumstances,  as 
where  one  is  tenant  of  the  other  (Twort  v.  Twort,  1809,  16  Ves.  128;  10 
E.  E.  141 ;  and  see  Smallman  v.  Onions,  1792,  13  Bro.  C.  C.  621 ;  Jacobs 
V.  Seward,  1872,  L.  E.  5  H.  L.  464).  It  is  not  destructive  waste  for  a  tenant 
in  common  of  a  mine  to  work  it,  not  appropriating  more  than  his  share  of 
the  proceeds  (Job  v.  Potton,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  84). 

As  to  foreclosure  against,  and  redemption  by,  a  tenant  in  common,  see 
Seton,  5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1603,  1727,  1728. 

[Authorities.— Oo.  Litt.  188S-201a;  Williams,  Real  Property,l^iheA.; 
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Stephens,  Commentaries,  11th  ed.;  Challis,  Beal  Property,  2n&  ed.;  Goodeve, 
Eml  Projperty,  4th  ed. ;  Cruise,  Digest,  4th  ed. ;  Williams,  Personal  Property, 
14th  ed. ;  Darby  and  Bosanquet,  Statutes  of  Limitations,  2nd  ed. ;  Jarman, 
Wills,  5th  ed.] 


TeniXer.— Definition  and  Effect  of.— A  "tender"  is  an  offer  by  a 
debtor,  or  other  person  who  is  under  an  obligation,  to  pay  such  debt  or 
perform  such  obligation,  the  actual  payment  or  performance  being  pre- 
vented by  the  refusal  of  the  creditor  or  person  entitled  to  performance  to 
accept  the  same.  The  tender  of  a  debt  does  not  operate  to  extinguish  the 
debt.  The  debtor  remains  liable  to  pay  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
so.  But  the  tender  operates  as  a  bar  to  any  claim  for  subsequent  interest, 
and  constitutes  a  good  defence  to  an  action  for  the  debt ;  the  debtor  being 
entitled  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  tender  had  been  accepted 
{Manning  v.  Burgess,  1663,  1  Ch.  Cas.  29 ;  Dixon  v.  Clark,  1848,  5  C.  B. 
365,  377).  So  where  a  party  to  a  contract  does  all  that  is  necessary  on  his 
part  to  perform  his  obligations  thereunder,  and  the  complete  performance 
is  prevented  by  the  other  contracting  party,  such  tendered  performance  is 
equivalent  to  actual  performance  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  defend- 
ing an  action  for  the  specific  performance  of  the  contract,  or  for  damages 
for  breach  thereof. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court  that,  with  a  defence 
setting  up  a  tender  before  action,  the  sum  of  money  alleged  to  have  been 
tendered  shall  be  brought  into  Court  (Order  22,  r.  3) ;  and  similarly,  by 
the  Eules  of  the  County  Court,  that  where  the  defence  is  a  tender,  such 
defence  shall  not  be  available  unless,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  notice  of  such 
defence,  the  defendant  makes  payment  into  Court  (which  may  be  without 
costs)  of  the  amount  alleged  to  have  been  tendered  (Order  10,  r.  20).  The 
defence  of  tender  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  debtor  has  always 
been  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  debt,  and  that  he  would  have  done  so  if 
the  creditor  had  not  prevented  it  by  refusing  to  accept  payment ;  and  the 
defence  is  not  available  if  the  creditor  has  subsequently  demanded  payment 
before  commencing  the  action  {Hayward  v.  Hague,  1802,  4  Esp.  93  ;  Dixon 
V.  Clark,  1848,  5  C.  B.  365).  A  subsequent  demand,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  effect  of  a  tender,  must  be  made  by  the  creditor  himself,  or  by 
some  person  who  is  authorised  to  receive  payment  and  give  the  debtor  a 
discharge ;  and  an  unauthorised  demand  cannot  be  ratified  by  the  creditor 
so  as  to  defeat  a  plea  of  tender  (Coles  v.  Pell,  1808, 1  Camp.  N.  P.  478  n ; 
10  E.  E.  73172.;  Coore  v.  Callaway,  1794,  1  Esp.  115).  An  application  to 
one  of  two  joint-debtors  for  payment  of  the  debt  is,  however,  sufficient  to 
render  a  previous  tender  unavailable  in  an  action  against  them  jointly 
\Peirse  v.  Bowles,  1816,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  323 ;  18  E.  E.  775).  The  defence  of 
tender  cannot  be  pleaded  in  an  action  for  unliquidated  damages  {Davys  v. 
Bichardson,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  202;  Dearie  v.  Barrett,  1835,  2  Ad.  &  E.  82). 
What  constitutes  a  Legal  Tender. — At  common  law  a  tender  of  money, 
to  be  strictly  legal,  must  be  made  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  {Polglass 
V.  Oliver,  1831,  2  Cromp.  &  J.  15).  It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  33  Vict. 
c.  10,  s.  3,  that  a  tender  of  money  in  coins  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
Mint,  and  not  called  in  by  Proclamation,  and  have  not  become  diminished 
in  weight,  so  as  to  be  of  less  than  the  current  weight,  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  the  case  of  gold  up  to  any  amount ;  in  the  case  of  silver,  up  to 
forty  shillings,  but  not  to  any  greater  amount ;  and  in  the  case  of  bronze, 
up  to  one  shilling,  but  not  to  any  greater  amount ;  and  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV. 
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c.  98,  s.  6,  that  a  tender  of  a  note  or  notes  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  shall,  except  in  the  case  of  a  tender  by  the  Bank  of  England  or 
any  of  its  branch  banks,  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  expressed  in  such 
note  or  notes,  for  all  sums  above  £5,  so  long  as  the  Bank  of  England 
continues  to  pay  on  demand  its  said  notes  in  Ipgal  coin. 

Where  a  tender  is  made  in  biUs  or  notes  of  a  country  bank,  or  by  a 
draft  or  cheque  on  a  banker,  or  in  some  other  manner  not  constituting  a 
legal  tender,  the  objection  to  the  form  of  the  tender  may  be  expressly  or 
impliedly  waived  by  the  creditor ;  and  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
the  objection  if  he  rejects  the  tender  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  in 
amount,  or  on  some  other  ground,  without  making  any  objection  to  the> 
legality  of  the  tender  in  point  of  form  (Polglass  v.  Oliver,  1831,  2  Cromp. 

6  J.  15 ;  £roiun  v.  Saul,  1802,  4  Esp.  267 ;  Wright  v.  Reed,  1790,  3  T.  K. 
554 ;  Lochyer  v.  Jories,  1796,  1  Pea.  180  n ;  3  E.  E.  682  n ;  Tiley  v. 
Courtier,  1881,  2  Cromp.  &  J.  16  w;  Jones  v.  Arthur,  1840,  8  Dowl.  P.  C. 
442). 

The  money  must  be  actually  produced,  in  order  to  constitute  a  legal 
tender,  except  where  such  production  is  expressly  or  impliedly  dispensed 
with.  In  Thomas  v.  Evans,  1808,  10  East,  101 ;  10  E.  E.  229,  where  a 
clerk  of  the  debtor  told  the  creditor  that  £10  had  been  left  for  him,  but 
did  not  produce  the  money,  nor  make  any  actual  offer  to  pay  it,  it  was 
held  that  there  was  no  tender,  though  the  creditor  said  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  amount  (see  also  Dickinson  v.  Shee,  1801,  4  Esp.  68).  So, 
where  a  debtor  told  his  creditor  that  he  would  pay  him  so  much,  and  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  take  out  the  money,  but  before  he  was  able  to 
produce  it  the  creditor  left  the  room,  it  was  held  that  there  had  been  no 
tender  {Leatherdale  v.  Sweepstone,  1828,  3  Car.  &  P.  342 ;  33  E.  E.  678 ;  and 
see  Glasscott  v.  Day,  1803,  5  Esp.  48 ;  8  E.  E.  828 ;  Huxliam  v.  Smith, 
1809,   2   Camp.   N.   P.    22;    11    E.    E.    651;    Kraus   v.   Arnold,   1822, 

7  Moo.  K.  B.  59).  So,  if  a  debtor  goes  with  money  in  hand  to  pay  the 
debt,  and  upon  asking  if  the  creditor  has  a  receipt  stamp,  receives  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  but  does  not  actually  offer  the  money,  that  is  not  a 
tender  {Ryder  v.  Townsend,  1825,  7  Dow.  &  Ey.  119).  But  where  the 
debtor  actually  produces  some  money,  and  offers  it  to  the  creditor-,  telling 
him  the  amount  which  he  so  offers,  that  is  a  sufficient  tender,  though  the 
money  consists  of  coins  twisted  up  in  bank  notes,  which  are  not  opened  in 
the  presence  of  the  creditor  {Alexander  v.  Brown,  1824,  1  Car.  &  P.  288). 
And  if  a  debtor  tells  his  creditor  that  he  has  come  to  pay  him  so  much 
money,  mentioning  the  amount,  and  the  creditor  says  that  it  is  of  no  use 
offering  it,  because  he  cannot  take  it,  the  actual  production  of  the  money 
is  dispensed  with  {Ex  parte  Danks,  1852,  2  De  C,  M.  &  G.  536 ;  Fimky. 
Brook,  1834,  1  Sco.  70;  Black  v.  Smith,  1796,  1  Pea.  88;  3  E.  E.  66l; 
Harding  v.  Davis,  1825,  2  Car.  &  P.  77 ;  31  E.  E.  654 ;  Douglas  v.  Patridi, 
1790,  3  T.  E.  683 ;  1  E.  E.  793).  So  where,  in  an  action  for  the  non- 
delivery of  a  cargo,  it  was  proved  that  the  shipmaster  demanded  a  larger 
sum  for  freight  than  was  due,  and  intimated  that  it  was  useless  to  tender  A 
smaller  sum,  as  it  would  be  refused,  it  was  held  that  those  facts  amounted 
to  a  constructive  waiver  of  a  tender  {The  Norway,  1865,  3  MoO.  P.  0.  N.  S.' 

245)-        •  .      .       ' 

A  tender  ought  to  be  of  the  precise  amount  due.  A  creditor  is  not 
bound  to  accept  less  than  the  full  amount  of  his  debt ;  and  a  tender  of  part 
of  an  entire  demand  is  not  rendered  valid  by  the  subsequent  accrual  of  a 
set-off  which  reduces  the  debt  to  the  amount  tendered  {Cotton  v.  Godmii, 
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1840,  7  Mee.  &  W.  147 ;  Searle  v.  Sadgrove,  1856,  5  El.  &  Bl.  639 ;  Dixon  v, 
Glarh,  1848,  5  C.  B.  365).  Where,  however,  a  person  is  indebted  to  another 
in  several  distinct  sums  arising  in  respect  of  separate  matters,  a  tender  of 
any  one  or  more  of  those  sums  is  a  vaM  tender,  provided  the  debtor  states 
upon  what  account  the  tender  is  made  (Bac.  Air.  "  Tender  ").  But  a  tender 
of  a  portion  of  the  whole  amount  due  is  not  a  good  tender  of  any  of  the 
sums  of  which  such  amount  is  made  up,  unless  the  Sum  tendered  is 
appropriated  by  the  debtor  to  a  specific  portion  of  the  creditor's  demand 
(Eardingham  v.  Allen,  1848,  5  C.  B.  793).  So,  if  a  person  has  separate 
demands  for  imequal  sums  against  several  persons,  a  tender  of  one  sum  for 
the  debts  of  them  all  will  not  support  a  plea  by  one  of  those  persons  that 
a  certain  portion  of  such  sum  was  tendered  for  his  debt  (Strong  v.  Harvey, 
1825,  3  Bing.  304). 

A  tender  of  a  larger  amount  than  is  due  is  a  valid  tender  of  what  is  due, 
if  no  change  be  required  {Bean  v.  James,  1833,  4  Barn.  &  Adol.  547) ;  but  a 
tender  of  a  larger  sum,  out  of  which  the  debtor  requires  change,  is  not  a 
legal  tender  of  a  smaller  sum ;  because  a  creditor  is  not  bound  to  give 
change  {Rohinson  v.  Cook,  1815,  6  Taun.  336 ;  16  E.  E.  624 ;  Betterhee  v.  Davis,. 
1811,  3  Camp.  K  P.  70 ;  13  E.  E.  755  ;  Brady  v.  Jones,  1823, 2  Dow.  &  Ey.  305). 
If,  however,  the  creditor  does  not  make  any  objection  to  the  tender  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  required  to  give  change,  but  refuses  to  receive  it  because 
he  claims  to  be  entitled  to  a  larger  sum,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
the  -objection  (Saunders  v.  Graham,  1819,  Gow,  121 ;  Cadman  v.  Zubhock,. 

1824,  5  Dow.  &  Ey.  289).  In  Bevans  v.  Bees,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  306,  where 
the  defendant,  who  owed  the  plaintiff  £108,  sent  a  person  to  the  plaintiff's 
sohcitor,  who  was  authorised  to  receive  payment  of  the  debt,  and  that- 
person  told  the  solicitor  that  he  had  come  to  settle  the  amount  due,  and 
laid  down  150  sovereigns,  out  of  which  he  desired  the  solicitor  to  take  what 
was  due,  and  the  solicitor  refused  to  do  so  unless  a  certain  account,  due 
from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  was  fixed  at  a  certain  amount,  it  was 
held  that  that  was  a  good  tender  of  £108. 

Must  be  unconditional. — A  tender  is  not  valid  if  it  is  made  upon  a. 
condition.  Thus,  if  a  debtor  offers  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  provided  the 
creditor  will  give  him  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands,  that  is  not  a  valid 
tender  of  the  sum  offered  (Foord  v.  Mil,  1842,  2  Dowl.  K  S.  614;  Griffith 
V.  Hodges,  1824,  1  Car.  &  P.  419  ;  Glasscott  v.  Day,  1803,  5  Esp.  48  ;  8  E.  E.. 
828 ;  Higham  v.  Baddely,  1820,  Gow,  213).  In  Finch  v.  Miller,  1848,  5  C.  B. 
428,  a  tender  of  a  quarter's  rent,  coupled  with  a  demand  of  a  receipt  to 
a  particular  day,  there  being  a  contest  between  the  parties  as  to  whether 
there  was  one  or  two  quarters'  rent  due,  was  held  invalid.  So,  where  a 
tenant  in  tendering  a  sum  of  money  said,  "  I  tender  you  £21  in  payment  of 
the  half-year's  rent  due  at  Lady  Day  last,"  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  a 
good  tender,  because,  by  accepting  the  money,  the  landlord  would  admit 
that  the  sum  amounted  to  half  a  year's  rent  (Hastings  v.  Thorley,  1838, 
8  Car.  &  P.  573).  So,  an  offer  to  a  creditor  of  a  certain  sum  "  in  settlement," 
or  "  in  full  of  his  demand,"  or  "  to  be  accepted  as  the  whole  balance  due," 
or  otherwise  made  in  such  terms  that  the  creditor,  by  accepting  it,  is 
required  to  make  an  admission,  is  not  a  legal  tender  (Gheminant  v.  Thornton, 

1825,  2  Car.  &  P.  50;  Strong  v.  Harvey,  1825,  3  Bing.  304;  Evans  v. 
JudUns,  1815,  4  Camp.  N".  P.  156 ;  Mitchell  v.  King,  1833,  6  Car.  &  P.  237 ; 
Peacock, V.  Dickerson,  1825,  2  Car.  &  P.  51m;  Sutton  v.  Hawkins,  1838, 
8  Car.  &  P.  259).  But  this  principle  does  not  apply  unless  the  terms  in 
which  the  offer  is  made  require  the  creditor  to  admit  that  no  more  is  due. 
Thus,  a  tender  is  not  vitiated  by  the  person  making  it  saying  that  "  it  is 
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more  than  is  due,  but  you  may  have  it,"  or  that  it  is  all  he  admits  or 
considers  to  be  due,  if  he  does  not  require  the  other  party  to  accept  it  as 
the  full  amount  due  {Robinson  v.  Ferreday,  1839,  8  Car.  &  P.  752 ;  Bowen  v 
Owen,  1847,  11  Ad.  &  E.  IST.  S.  130 ;  Henwood  v.  Oliver,  1841,  1  Ad.  &  E 
N.  S.  409;  Thorpe  v.  Burgess,  1840,  8  Dowl.  P.  0.  603).  lu  Jones  v. 
Bridgman,  1879, 39  L.  T.  500,  it  was  held  that  a  tender  of  rent,  accompanied 
with  the  words,  "  Here  is  your  quarter's  rent,"  did  not  require  the  landlord 
to  make  any  admission  as  to  the  amount  due,  as  a  condition  of  its  receipt, 
and  was  therefore  a  good  tender.  In  such  cases  the  question  whether  the 
words  used  are  such  as  to  render  the  tender  conditional  or  not  is  a  question 
of  fact  {Eckstein  v.  Reynolds,  1837,  7  Ad.  &  E.  80 ;  Marsden  v.  Goole,  1845 
2  Car.  &  Kir.  133). 

In  Lain^  v.  Header,  1834,  1  Car.  &  P.  257,  a  tender  was  held  to  be 
invalid  because  the  debtor  insisted  upon  having  a  stamped  receipt  as  a 
condition  of  his  paying  the  amount.  But  as,  under  the  Stamp  Act  of  1891, 
a  person  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  give  a  stamped  receipt  in  any 
case  where  the  stamp  duty  is  payable,  it  is  probable  that  this  decision  no 
longer  holds  good.  At  all  events,  a  tender  is  not  invalid  merely  because  a 
receipt  is  asked  for  {Jones  v.  Arthur,  1840,  8  Dowl.  P.  C.  442);  and  if  a 
creditor,  upon  a  tender  being  made,  refuses  to  accept  the  money  on  the 
ground  that  the  amount  is  insufficient,  he  cannot  afterwards  raise  the 
objection  that  the  debtor  required  a  receipt  as  a  condition  of  payment 
{Richardson  v.  Jackson,  1841,  8  Mee.  &  W.  298 ;  see  also  Bull  v.  Parker, 
1842,  2  D.  K  S.  345). 

A  tender  under  protest  is  valid,  if  it  does  not  impose  any  conditions  on 
the  creditor.  The  words  "under  protest"  merely  import  that  the  debtor 
does  not  acquiesce  in  the  creditor's  demand,  and  does  not  mean  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  recovering  the  money  back  again  if  he  can  {Manning 
V.  Lunn,  1845,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  13  ;  Scott  v.  Uxbridge  and  Rickmansworth  Bwy. 
Co.,  1866,  L.  E.  1  C.  P.  596 ;  Sweney  v.  Smith,  1869,  L.  E.  7  Eq.  324).  So, 
where  a  mortgagor  tendered  a  sum  less  than  that  claimed  by  the  mortgagee, 
stating  that  he  did  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  mortgagee's  accounts, 
and  that  he  intended  to  take  steps  to  dispute  them,  it  was  held  that  the 
tender ,  was  valid,  and  that  the  mortgagor  was  entitled  to  have  accounts 
taken  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  amount  tendered  was  sufficient  {Greenwood 
V.  Sutcliffe,  [1892]  1  Ch.  1). 

Must  be  made  before  Action. — A  tender  is  too  late  if  it  is  made  after  the 
commencement  of  an  action  for  recovery  of  the  debt,  that  is  to  say,  after 
the  writ  has  been  actually  issued.  But  it  is  no  answer  to  a  defence  of 
"  tender  before  action,"  that  the  plaintiff  had,  before  the  tender,  retained 
a  solicitor  and  instructed  him  to  sue  out  a  writ  against  the  defendant,  and 
that  the  solicitor  had  accordingly  applied  for  such  writ  before  the  tender, 
and  it  was  subsequently  sued  out  in  pursuance  of  such  application  {Briggs 
V.  Caherly,  1800,  8  T.  E.  629  ;  and  see  Moffat  v.  Parsons,  1814,  5  Taun.  307; 
15  E.  E.  506 ;  Kirton  v.  Braithwaite,  1836,  1  Mee.  &  W.  310). 

To  and  by  Agents,  etc. — A  tender  to  an  agent  who  is  authorised,  or  held 
out  as  having  authority,  to  receive  payment  of  the  debt,  operates  as  a  tender 
to  the  principal  {Moffat  v.  Parsons,  1814,  5  Taun.  307 ;  15  E.  E.  506);  and 
a  solicitor  who  is  authorised  to  sue  for  a  debt  has  implied  authority  to 
receive  payment  thereof.  If,  therefore,  a  creditor  instructs  his  solicitor 
to  apply  for  payment  of  the  debt,  and  in  default  of  payment,  to  take 
proceedings  for  its  recovery,  a  tender  to  the  solicitor  is  equivalent  to  a 
tender  to  the  client.  And  the  same  rule  applies  if  the  tender  is  made  to 
a   clerk  in   the   solicitor's   office,   though    the   clerk   may  have  received 
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instructions  not  to  receive  payment  of  the  particular  debt,  unless  at  the 
time  of  the  tender  he  disclaims  any  authority  to  receive  the  money  (Kirton 
V.  JJraithwaite,  1836, 1  Mee.  &  W.  310 ;  Bingham  v.  AUport,  1833, 1  Nev.  & 
M.  K.  B.  398 ;  Wilmot  v.  Smith,  1828,  3  Car.  &  P.  453 ;  Goodland  v.  Blewitt, 
1808,  1  Camp.  N.  P.  477 ;  10  E.  K.  731 ;  Finch  v.  Boning,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D. 
143  ;   Watson  v.  Hetherington,  1843,  1  Car.  &  Kir.  36). 

Where  a  bailiff  is  employed  to  distrain  for  rent,  a  tender  of  the  rent  and 
expenses  is  valid  if  it  is  made  either  to  the  baiUff  or  to  the  landlord  {Hatch 
v.  Hale,  1850,  15  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  10;  Smith  v.  Goodwin,  1833,  4  Barn.  & 
Adol.  413).  But  a  man  left  in  possession  by  the  bailiff,  not  being  the 
person  to  whom  the  distress  warrant  is  addressed,  has  no  implied  authority, 
as  such,  to  receive  payment  of  the  rent,  and  a  tender  to  him  is  therefore 
invalid,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  had  in  fact  such  authority  (Boulton 
V.  Reynolds,  1859,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  11). 

A  tender  of  a  debt  to  one  of  two  or  more  joint-creditors  operates  as  a 
tender  to  them  all,  and  may  be  pleaded  as  such  {Douglas  v.  Patrick,  1790, 
3  T.  E.  683 ;  IRE.  793). 

In  Bead  v.  Goldring,  1813,  2  M.  &  S.  86 ;  14  E.  E.  594,  an  offer  by  an 
agent  of  a  debtor  to  pay  the  full  amount  demanded  by  the  creditor  was 
held  to  be  a  good  tender  of  that  amount,  although  the  agent  was  only 
authorised  by  the  debtor  to  pay  a  smaller  sum,  and  offered  the  remainder 
at  his  own  risk. 


Tenement — This  word,  says  Blackstone  (2  Com.  16),  "though  in 
its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only  applied  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  yet 
in  its  original,  proper,  and  legal  sense  it  signifies  everything  that  may  be 
holden,  provided  it  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  whether  it  be  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  sensible,  or  of  an  unsubstantial  ideal  kind."  It  is  a  word 
of  wider  meaning  than  "  land,"  but  not  so  large  as  "  hereditament "  {ihid. ; 
Co.  Litt.  6  a).  "  It  includes  not  only  all  corporate  inheritances  which  are 
or  may  be  holden,  but  also  all  inheritances  issuing  out  of  any  of  those 
inheritances,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to,  or  exercisable  within  the  same, 
though  they  be  not  in  tenure,  therefore  all  these  may  be  entailed  "  {Co.  Litt. 
20  a).  It  includes  advowsons,  offices,  rents,  franchises,  rights  of  common, 
digaities,  and  it  has  been  extended  to  include  tithes  in  the  hands  of  lay 
impropriators  {ibid. ;  Challis,  Real  Property,  2nd  ed.,  43).  Leaseholds 
would  appear  not  to  be  tenements  (Challis,  sicpra,  p.  387). 

In  Fredericks  v.  Howie,  1862,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  249,  Martin,  B.,  quoted  the 
definition  of  tenement  given  by  Coke  {Zitt.  20  a,  see  supra),  and  stated 
that  to  be  the  proper  legal  definition  of  the  word.  In  that  case  it  was 
held  on  the  construction  of  sec.  46  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1839 
(2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47),  which  imposes  a  penalty  on  every  person  "  keeping, 
using,  or  knowingly  letting  any  house  or  other  tenement "  as  an  unlicensed 
theatre,  that  a  portable  booth  used  by  strolling  players  was  not  a  "  tene- 
ment." The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  statute  in  its  popular  sense  as 
meaning  a  house,  or  what  in  law  is  a  house,  such  as  a  set  of  chambers 
(see  Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Clayton,  1881,  8  Q.  B.  D.  421,  423 ;  and 
also  Dashivood  v.  Ayles,  1885,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  10 ;  see  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. ; 
and  Hereditaments). 


Tenement  Factories. — See    Factoeies   and  Woekshops, 
vol.  v.  at  p.  305. 
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Tenendum — The  clause  formerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by 
which  the  estate  granted  was  to  be  held  by  the  grantee;  it  was  iinportant 
in  grants  prior  to  the  Statute  of  Quia  Umptores  to  state  whether  the 
grantee  was  to  hold  of  the  grantor  or  of  his  lord,  as  well  as  to  mark  out  the 
kind  of  tenure.  The  tenendum  is  now  unnecessary  for  these  purposes,  and  is 
joined  with  the  habendum,  which  declares  what  estate  or  interest  is 
granted  (4  Cruise,  Digest,  4th  ed.,  26  ;  Elphinstone,  Introduction  to  Convey- 
ancing, 4th  ed.,  97). 


TenmannetalC. — In  one  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
dealing  with  frithborgs  it  is  stated  that  what  the  EngKsh  called  fritKborgas 
Yorkshiremen  called  tenmannetale  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  8th  ed.,  p.  77),  that 
is,  the  association  of  ten  men  for  mutual  security.  See  Frankpledge.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  a  money  payment.  In  1194  Eichard  i.  imposed  a 
tax  of  two  shillings  on  the  carucate,  "  quod  ah  antiquis  nominatur  Tenman- 
tale " ;  so  used,  says  Bishop  Stubbs  {Select  Charters,  Gloss.),  in  mistake  for 
danegeld. 


Tenor. — Although  in  ordinary  language  in  speaking  of  the  tenor  of  a 
document  only  its  general  purport  or  substance  may  be  meant,  in  law  the 
word  has  a  strict,  technical  meaning.  Technically  it  signifies  an  exact 
copy  of  the  particular  document.  In  declarations  for  libel  under  the  old 
system  of  pleading  the  form  was  to  state  the  libel  "  according  to  the  tenor 
and  effect  following,"  or  "  according  to  the  tenor  following " ;  this  necessi- 
tated the  setting  out  of  an  exact  copy  of  the  libel  (Wright  v. 
1820,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  503,  508 ;  12  E.  E.  465). 


Tent,  Van,  Shed. — The  Public  Health  Acts,  from  the  time  when 
such  legislation  was  first  attempted,  provided  more  or  less  fully  for  the 
regulation  and  sanitary  management  of  all  dwelling-houses.  But  for  many 
years  dwellings,  which  did  not  come  within  the  definition  of  houses,  were 
outside  the  purview  of  such  legislation.  Gipsy  caravans  were  specially  left 
alone,  though  they  were  obviously  very  fit  subjects  for  sanitary  regulation. 
This  was  remedied  in  1885  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of 
that  year  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  72,  s.  9),  which  enacted  that  "a  tent,  van,  shed,  or 
similar  structure  used  for  human  habitation  "  should  be  included  among  the 
nuisances  which  may  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  sec.  91  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  (see  Nuisance). 

Sanitary  authorities  may  make  by-laws  for  promoting  cleanliness  in  and 
the  habitable  condition  of  such  structures,  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
infection,  and  generally  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances.  Their  officers 
have  also  large  powers  of  entry  and  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing any  contravention  of  the  Act  or  by-laws,  or  the  presence  of  any  person 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder.  Such  dwellings  also  come 
under  the  Infectious  Disease  Notification  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  72, 
s,  13). 

Similar  legislation  has  been  passed  for  the  Metropolitan  area  (54  &  55 
Vict.  c.  76,  s.  95). 

Tents,  vans,  sheds,  and  other  structures  erected  or  used  by  any  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  naval  or  military  forces  are  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  these  Acts. 
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1.  Historical. — "Tenure"  (tenura,  from  teneo)  is  the  holding  or 
possession  of  land,  the  subject  of  tenure  being  designated  a  tenement.  The 
word  does  not  necessarily  imply  dependent  ownership.  The  expression 
tenere  terram  is,  of  course,  anterior  to  feudal  holding;  but  in  English 
law  "  tenure  "  implies  not  only  a  holding,  but  a  holding  of  some  lord. 

The  modes  of  holding  land  may  be  divided  into  two,  namely — 
(1)  alodial  (alodium,  a  Latinised  German  word,  alod,  signifying  "entire 
property "),  which  is  absolute  ownership,  without  acknowledgment  of  any 
superior,  and  with  rights  of  free  disposition  and  transmission,  as  among  the 
early  Teutonic  peoples;  (2)  feudal,  under  which  the  tenant  holds  of  a 
superior  lord,  with  interdependent  rights,  the  tenant's  rights  in  the  land 
being  heritable.  "  All  lands  and  tenements  within  England  are  holden  of 
some  lord"  (Co.  Litt.  93  a);  but  this  was  not  so  in  pre-Norman  times. 

We  know  little  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenure  of  land,  except  as  to  the 
form  known  as  bocland,  or  book -land.  The  books,  or  charters,  were 
mostly  grants  of  land  by  kings  to  nobles  or  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
This  form  of  ownership  was  alodium.  The  grant  effected  a  transfer  of  the 
lordship  and  profits  of  the  land  to  the  grantee,  but  did  not  in  general 
otherwise  affect  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  soil.  The  relations  between  the 
grantee  and  those  who  held  under  him  were  much  the  same  as  those  which 
existed  imder  the  feudal  tenure.  The  occupiers,  many  of  whom  were 
free  men,  were  mostly  dependent  on  some  lord  to  whom  they  owed  rent 
and  services ;  and  land  so  held  was  known  as  laen-land.  A  lord  of  book- 
land  could  make  grants  of  portions  of  it  to  dependants.  "  Folk-land  "  seems 
to  have  been  land  held  without  writing  under  customary  law. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  varied  according  .to  local  custom,  the  prevailing 
rule  being,  probably,  equal  division  among  sons. 

After  the  Conquest,  book-land  became  merged  in  the  feudal  tenures 
(see  Bocland,  and  authorities  there  referred  to). 

The  elements  of  tenure  existed  before  the  Conquest.  The  relations 
between  the  king  and  the  chief  lords,  and  between  the  lords  and  their 
dependants,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  becoming  similar  to 
those  which  were  subsequently  evolved  between  the  king  and  his  tenants 
in  capite,  and  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  But  a  grant  of  land  was  not  yet 
considered  as  necessarily  creating  a  tenure.  The  free  landowners  were 
subject  to  military  service,  but  as  a  duty  to  the  State,  and  not  as  an 
incident  of  tenure. 

By  the  Conquest,  William  became  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  over  the  land,  and  also  to  the  lands  held  by  those  who  resisted 
him.  Such  lands  as  he  granted  to  his  followers,  or  regranted  to  free 
landowners,  were  granted  to  them  as  tenants,  bound  to  service,  military  or 
other.  The  idea  of  tenure  was  developed  not  by  positive  enactment,  but  by 
a  combination  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  customs.  The  military  or 
agricultural  duties  became  services  by  which  the  land  was  held,  and  the 
modes  in  which  land  had  been  held  became  different  species  of  tenure. 

Hence  it  came  that  all  land  in  England  in  the  hands  of  a  subject  was  held 
of  some  lord  by  some  kind  of  service,  and  was  deemed  in  law  to  have  been 
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originally  derived  from  the  Crown.  The  king  was  Lord  Paramount,  either 
mediate  or  immediate,  of  every  parcel  of  land  within  the  realm  {Co.  Litt.  65  a). 
The  king  had  dominium  directum,  the  subject  dominium  utile  (Co.  Litt.  1  a), 
and  tenure  signifies  this  relation  of  tenant  to  lord.  The  king  alone  had 
proprietary  right  in  the  royal  demesnes;  every  intermediate  person  or 
mesne  lord  was  both  lord  and  tenant,  and  each  tenant  owed  services  to  his 
lord,  which  were  burdens  on  the  tenement,  and  could  be  enforced  against  it ; 
and  thus  the  same  land  might  be  held  by  different  tenures. 

The  tenant  of  land,  holding  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the 
king,  was  said  to  hold  in  demesne.  The  creation  of  new  tenure  between  the 
king's  tenants  in  capite  and  their  undertenants,  was  known  as  subinfeudation, 
after  which  the  original  tenant  was  said  to  be  seised  in  service,  and  no 
longer  in  Ms  demesne.  The  creation  of  a  new  tenure  upon  the  grant  of  a 
fee  became  impossible  after  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores  (18  Edw.  i.  c.  1),  as 
hereafter  mentioned. 

2.  Classification. — Tenures  were  divided  into  free  or  not  free  tenures.  Free 
tenures  were — {!)  frankalmoign ;  (2)  military,  or  knight's  service ;  (3)  serjeanty; 
(4)  free  socage.  The  first  of  these  has  been  already  dealt  with  (see  Fkanjj- 
almoign). 

3.  Military  tenure — thatis,the  duty  of  military  service  as  part  of  the  tenure 
of  land — dates  from  the  Conquest,  and  originally  involved  actual  service, 
later  commuted,  in  the  case  of  undertenants,  for  a  money  payment  (scutage). 
By  this  tenure  the  king's  tenants  in  chief  (in  capite)  almost  universally 
held.  The  "unit"  of  this  tenure  seems  to  have  been,  at  all  events 
theoretically,  the  service  of  one  knight  (miles)  in  the  king's  army  for  forty 
days  in  the  year,  if  demanded ;  but  the  extent  of  the  obligation  cannot  be 
exactly  defined ;  nor  was  the  piece  of  land  which  corresponded  to  the  unit, 
— known  as  a  knight's  fee — by  any  means  constant  in  area.  Each  military 
tenant  in  capite  of  the  king  was  deemed  to  owe  the  service  of  a  certain 
number  of  knights,  and  the  aggregate  of  knights'  fees  held  by  such  tenant 
was  called  a  barony.  G-enerally,  the  miUtary  tenants  of  a  mesne  lord  were 
not  bound  to  serve  personally,  but  to  pay  scutage,  and  this  liability  to  pay- 
ment constituted  military  tenure,  though  it  might  be  combined  with  other 
services.  The  incidents  of  knight's  service  were — (1)  Aids,  by  way  of  ransom 
of  the  lord's  person,  or  towards  making  his  son  a  knight,  or  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  daughter ;  (2)  homage  and  oath  of  fealty  (as  to  which,  see 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  i.  pp.  277  et  seq.) ;  (3)  rehef 
and  ptimer  seisin,  moneys  payable  by  the  heir  on  succeeding  to  the  estate ; 
(4)  wardship,  of  an  infant  heir's  person  and  estate ;  (5)  marriage,  the  dis- 
position of  infant  wards  in  marriage ;  (6)  suit  of  Court,  that  is,  service  in 
the  lord's  Court,  or  Court  baron ;  and  (7)  the  land  was  subject  to  escheat  on 
failure  of  the  tenant's  heirs,  whether  naturally  or  by  attainder,  whereupon, 
by  reason  of  tenure,  the  land  returned  to  the  lord,  by  whom,  or  by  whose 
predecessors  in  title,  the  tenure  was  created. 

With  the  duty  of  military  service  in  the  king's  army  was  often 
combined  the  duty  of  providing  a  garrison  for  his  castles,  known  as  castle- 
guard,  which  was  later  commuted  for  a  payment  in  money.  Thegnage  and 
drengage  were  teniires  in  the  north  of  England  resembling  in  some  respects 
knight's  service,  and  in  others  serjeanties,  and  finally  classed  under  free 
socage  (see  Maitland,  "Northumbrian  Tenures,"  Eng.  Hist.  Bev.  v. 
625). 

The  expression  tenure  by  barony  was  sometimes  used,  but  there  seems 
no  difference  between  this  and  knight's  service,  except  as  to  the  amount  of 
the   relief.     The  barony  was  but  an  aggregate  of  knights'  fees,  and  the 
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tenure  is  no  more  than  tenure  by  knight's  service  of  a  certain  number  of 
knights'  fees. 

Tenants  in  capite  who  had  always  held  immediately  of  the  king,  were 
said  to  hold  ut  de  corond,  while  those  who  held  of  the  king  because  a  mesne 
lordship  had  escheated,  were  said  to  hold  ut  de  honore  or  iaronid. 

The  relief  for  a  knight's  fee  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  shillings,  which 
was  payable  by  the  heir  if  of  full  age  at  his  ancestor's  death ;  and,  if  a 
tenant  in  capite  of  the  king,  he  was  also  liable  to  pay  a  year's  profits  of  the 
land  if  in  possession,  or  half  a  year's  profits  if  in  reversion — a  liability 
called  primer  seisin. 

4.  Serjeanty  is  a  form  of  free  tenure  under  which  the  tenant  (serviens) 
owes  a  special  service  connected  with  the  king's  household,  army,  sport,  or 
the  like.  Grand  serjeanties,  owned  by  the  king's  tenants  in  chief,  were 
forms  of  service  such  as  to  carry  the  king's  banner,  or  lance,  or  his  sword  at 
his  coronation,  to  be  his  marshal,  or  the  like ;  and  in  imitation  of  these 
grand  serjeanties,  there  could  be  a  holding  of  a  mesne  lord  by  serjeanty, 
either  concerning  the  king  or  the  lord.  The  common  notion  of  serjeanty 
is  free  servantship.  The  term  petti/  serjeanty  was,  it  seems,  usually  applied 
to  tenure  of  the  king  or  a  mesne  lord  by  some  service  of  trivial  value,  as 
supplying  knives,  or  arrows,  or  riding  with  the  lord,  feeding  his  hounds,  or 
the  like.  In  Littleton's  time  grand  serjeanty  was  limited  to  tenure  of  the 
king  by  personal  service,  and  not  mere  render ;  while  petty  serjeanty  was 
tenure  of  the  king  by  render  of  a  sword  or  the  like  article  appertaining  to 
war  {Litt.  ss.  153,  162).  The  lord's  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage 
applied  to  grand,  but  not  to  petty,  serjeanties. 

Tenure  by  carnage,  or  by  the  service  of  giving  warning  by  a  horn  on  an 
invasion,  was,  when  held  immediately  of  the  king,  a  species  of  grand 
serjeanty  (see  Zitt.  s.  156  ;  Co.  Litt.  107  a). 

The  relief  for  a  serjeanty  was  at  first  uncertain,  but  was  to  be  reasonable. 
It  was  ultimately  fixed  at  one  year's  value  of  the  land. 

5.  Tenure  in  free  socage  comprises  all  free  tenures  which  are  not 
spiritual,  military,  or  serjeanties,  such,  e.g.,  as  where  lands  have  been  given 
or  sold  for  a  nominal  service,  or  a  rent  in  money  or  kind,  or  by  way  of 
agricultural  labour.  The  word  appears  originally  to  have  described  the 
condition  of  the  lord's  sohemen,  peasants  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  The 
incidents  of  free  socage  tenure  were :  fealty  (but  rarely  homage),  aids,  and 
relief  (as  above  explained),  suit  of  Court,  and  escheat ;  but  wardship  and 
marriage  devolved,  not  on  the  lord,  but  on  the  nearest  relation  who  could 
not  inherit  the  land,  known  as  the  guardian  in  socage.  A  socage  relief  was 
one  year's  rent  or  render  {Litt.  s.  126).  Primer  seisin  was  incident  to  the 
king's  socage  tenants  in  capite  as  to  those  by  knight's  service  {Go.  Litt.  77  a). 
Burgage  tenure,  by  which  houses  in  cities  or  boroughs  are  held,  generally  at 
money  rents,  is  a  form  of  free  tenure  governed  by  the  local  custom.  The 
custom  of  iorough-English  {q.v.)  is  derived  from  the  old  law  of  burgage 
tenure.  The  custom  of  gavelkind  {q.v.)  obtains  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  which  estates  of  inheritance  are  presumed  to  be  held  under  that 
custom,  unless  the  contrary  is  shown.  The  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  is  a 
form  of  socage  tenure  existing  only  in  those  manors  which  were  in  the 
Crown's  demesne  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  WilHam  the 
Conqueror,  and  are  in  Domesday  Book  denominated  terrce  regis  Edwardi,  or 
terrcB  regis.  The  tenants  on  the  ancient  manors  of  the  Crown  enjoyed 
many  liberties  and  immunities.  Their  two  special  remedies  were  the 
"  Uttle  writ  of  right  close,"  and  the  writ  of  monstraverunt.  The  first  was 
directed  by  the  king  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  manor,  bidding  them  do  full  right 
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to  the  demandant  "  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,"  and  was  in  use 
whether  the  manor  was  held  by  the  king  or  by  a  mesne  lord.  The  second 
was  a  writ  obtained  by  the  tenants  collectively,  to  restrain  a  mesne  lord 
from  increasing  their  services.  If  the  manor  were  in  the  king's  hands,  the 
procedure  was  by  petition  to  him.  In  manors  of  ancient  demesne  there  is 
often  found  a  tenure  with  combined  freehold  and ,  copyhold  characteristics 
known  as  customary  freeholds.  The  tenure  is  now  considered  to  be 
essentially  copyhold  (see  Ancient  Demesne,  and  Customary  Fkbeholds).  • 
The  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  was  not  abolished  by  12  Car.  ii.  c.  24.  As  to 
Guardianship  in  Chivalry,  see  further  Jac.  Law  Diet.  "  Guardian  "  II. 

Tenure  in  free  socage  is  now  denominated /r«eAoW.  This  term  formerly 
implied  merely  that  the  holding  was  not  base  {Co.  Litt.  94  a),  and  it  included 
knight's  service ;  but  when  free  socage  became  the  only  free  tenure  the 
term  became  equivalent  to  free  socage. 

6.  Unfree  Tenure. — The  villanus  (derived  from  villa,  a  town)  held  of  the 
lord  by  services  chiefly  of  field  labour,  regulated  by  custom,  and  in  later 
times  often  commuted  for  a  money  payment.  He  was  not  necessarily  of 
villein  status ;  a  freeman  might  hold  by  villein  tenure ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  holder  of  an  unfree  tenement  was  an  unfree  man.  The  tenure 
was  not  protected  in  the  king's  Court,  as  were  free  tenures,  but  was  treated 
as  a  tenure  at  will ;  but  the  villein  had  his  remedy  in  the  lord's  Court,  the 
manorial  Court,  in  which  he  was  recognised  as  a  customary  tenant,  holding 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  The  villein  service  owed  by  the 
tenant  in  villeinage  to  his  lord  was  chiefly  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's 
demesne.  It  was  in  its  incidence  uncertain,  being  practically,  though  in 
many  respects  defined  by  custom,  at  the  lord's  will;  and  it  was  this 
characteristic  of  uncertainty  which  distinguished  it  from  fixed  agricultural 
services  which  were  not  regarded  as  villein.  Gradually  there  arose  the 
distinction  between  the  methods  of  conveying  the  free  and  unfree  tenement. 
The  villein  tenement  was  said  to  be  held  by  copy  of  Court  roll,  and  passed 
by  surrender  to  the  lord  and  admittance  of  the  new  tenant,  while  the  free 
tenement  passed  by  feoffment.     See  Manoe. 

7.  Quia  emptores. — Prior  to  this  statute  (Stat.  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1),  if  a  part 
of  lands  held  in  fee-simple  was  alienated,  it  was  not  possible  to  provide 
that  the  feoffee  should  hold  of  the  superior  lord,  unless  with  his  sanction ; 
the  tenant  had  no  right  to  divide  the  lord's  seignory  without  his  consent 
{Go.  Litt.  43  a).  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  and  also  of  advantage  to  the 
feoffor,  to  create  a  tenure  between  feoflfor  and  feoffee,  a  process  which  was 
styled  subinfeudation,  and  under  which  the  original  tenant  became  a  mesne 
lord,  of  whom  the  new  tenant  held  by  such  services  as  might  be  reserved. 
It  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  statute  that  the  creation  of  sub-tenures 
in  this  way  tended  to  deprive  the  chief  lords  of  "  escheats,  marriages,  and 
wardships  of  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  their  fees."  Accordingly 
the  statute  enacts  that  thereafter  it  should  be  lawful  to  every  free  man  to 
sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and  tenements,  or  part  of  them,  so  that 
the  feoffee  should  hold  the  same  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  same  fee  by  such 
service  and  customs  as  his  feoffor  held  before ;  and  further,  that  if  he  sell 
any  part  of  such  lands  and  tenements  to  any  person,  the  feoffee  should  hold 
that  part  immediately  of  the  chief  lord,  and  should  be  forthwith  charged 
with  so  much  service  as  pertained  or  ought  to  pertain  to  the  chief  lord  for 
such  part,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  land  or  tenement  so  sold  (c.  2). 
The  statute  extended  only  to  lands  held  in  fee-simple  (c.  3).  The  enact- 
ment appears  to  have  been  a  compromise  by  which  the  tenants  of  the 
great  lords  obtained  full  liberty  of  alienation  of  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
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lands ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  subinfeudation,  and  the  consequent  de- 
preciation of  the  escheats,  wardships 'and  marriages,  were  avoided. 

The  king  claimed  as  his  prerogative  the  right  to  avoid  every  alienation 
effected  by  hig  tenants  in  chief  without  his  licence,  and  the  statute  was  not 
considered  as  giving  to  such  tenants  any  such  liberty  of  alienation.  This 
right  was,  however,  subsequently  extended  to  them,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  fine,  by  1  Edw.  m.  stat.  2,  c.  12 ;  and  by  34  Edw.  iii.  c.  15,  all  subin- 
feudations made  by  the  tenants  in  chief  under  Henry  III.  and  before,  were 
confirmed  (and  see  Co.  Litt.  43  h).  These  fines  on  alienation  were  ultimately 
abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  Since  the  statute  the  tenure  is  not  of  the 
person  from  whose  granct  the  fee  is  derived,  but  of  the  person  to  whose 
seignory  it  has  of  ancient  time  belonged.  Hence  "  all  manors  existing  at 
this  day  must  have  existed  as  early  as  King  Edward  i."  (2  Blackstone, 
Commentaries,  92),  unless  created  by  the  authority  of  charters  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  or,  it  seems,  even  without  such  confirmation,  by  consent  of  the 
Crown  and  all  the  mesne  lords  (Co.  Litt.  98  6 ;  2  Inst.  501 ;  and  see 
Delacherois  v.  Delacherois,  1864,  11  H.  L.  62). 

A  tenure  can  still  be  created  between  grantor  and  grantee  of  lands  to  be 
held  in  tail  or  for  a  less  estate  of  freehold.  On  such  grant  the  reversion  in 
fee  remains  in  the  grantor,  and  the  tenure  is  between  grantor  and  grantee. 
But  if  the  whole  fee  passes  the  tenure  is  between  the  superior  lord  and  the 
grantee  (2  Inst.  505 ;  Ziit.  s.  215). 

Where,  on  a  grant  in  fee,  a  rent  is  reserved,  this  is  not  a  rent  service, 
but  a  rent  charge ;  a  rent  service  would  be  contrary  to  Quia  emptores. 

8.  Abolition  of  Military  Tenure. — The  tenure  by  knight's  service  and  its 
incidents  became  (in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  statute  cited  below) 
"more  burthensome,  grievous,  and  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  than  they 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  king  " ;  and  accordingly,  by  12  Car.  il.  c.  24,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  all  wardships,  liveries, 
primer  seisins,  and  ouster-le-mains,  values,  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by 
reason  of  any  tenure  of  the  king's  majesty  or  of  any  other  by  knight's 
service,  be  taken  away  and  discharged  from  the  24th  February  1645 
(the  date  at  which  the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  to  the  like 
effect;  see  Whitelock,  Memorials,  1853  ed.,  pp.  516,  577);  and  that  all 
fines  for  alienation,  seizures,  and  pardons  for  alienation,  tenure  by  homage, 
and  aU  charges  incident  or  arising  for  or  by  reason  of  wardship,  livery, 
primer  seisin,  or  ouster-le-main,  or  tenure  by  knight's  service,  escuage,  and 
also  aids  "  pur  file  marier  and  pur  faier  fitz  chivaKer,"  and  all  other  charges 
incident  thereunto,  be  likewise  taken  away  and  discharged  from  the  same 
date ;  and  that  all  tenures  by  knight's  service  of  the  king  or  of  any  other 
person,  and  by  knight's  service  in  capite,  and  by  socage  in  capite  of  the  king, 
be  taken  away  and  discharged ;  and  all  such  tenures  were  turned  into  free 
and  common  socage  from  the  above  date,  discharged  from  all  the  incidents 
of  the  abolished  tenures,  such  as  homage,  aids,  etc.  (ss.  1,  2).  The  statute 
also  enacts  that  all  tenures  to  be  thereafter  created  by  the  king,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  should  be  in  free  and  common  socage  (s.  4).  The  Act  did  not, 
however,  extend  to  take  away  tenures  in  frankalmoign,  or  to  alter  or 
change  any  tenure  by  copy  of  Court  roll  or  services  incident  thereto,  or  the 
honorary  services  of  grand  serjeanty  other  than  of  wardship,  marriage,  and 
value  of  forfeiture  of  marriage,  escuage,  voyages  royal,  and  other  charges 
incident  to  tenure  by  knight's  service,  and  other  than  the  aids  above 
specifically  mentioned.  Petit  serjeanty,  being  in  eflfect  socage,  was  not 
affected  by  the  Act. 

By  the  conversion  of  all  lay  free  tenures  into  socage  tenure,  every 
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freehold  tenant  acquired  the  right  to  devise  all  lands  held  by  him  in  fee- 
simple,  which  was  given  to  tenants  in  socage  by  the  Statutes  of  Wills 
(32  Hen.  vm.  c.  1,  and  34  &  35  Hen.  viii.  c.  5). 

9.  Leaseholds. — The  expression  leasehold  tenure  is  inaccurate.  A  term  of 
years  was  by  the  common  law  no  estate,  but  was  deemed  to  be  at  the  will 
of  the  reversioner.  It  acquired  the  status  of  a  legal  estate  through  the 
operation  of  statute  (21  Hen.  vili.  c.  15),  by  which  the  reversioner  was 
prevented  from  destroying  the  contract  he  had  made.  Littleton,  however 
(s.  132),  says  that  "if  a  lease  be  made  to  a  man  for  term  of  years,  it  is  said 
that  the  lessee  shall  do  fealty  to  the  lessor,  because  he  holdeth  of  him " ; 
and  the  expression  has  come  into  use  in  modern  times ;  and  by  13  &  14 
Vict.  c.  21,  s.  4,  now  replaced  by  sec.  3  of  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889 
(52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63),  "  land,"  as  used  in  Acts  of  Parliament  since  1850,  is 
deiined  as  including  messuages,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  houses  and 
buildings  of  any  tenure;  and  therefore  it  includes  leaseholds  as  well  as 
freeholds  and  copyholds. 

[Authorities. — Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law ;  Challis, 
Beal  Property,  2nd  ed. ;  Williams,  Beal  Property,  18th  ed. ;  Blackstone, 
Commentaries,  20th  ed.] 


Terminal  Charges. — See  Eailway,  vol.  xi.  pp.  27  et  seq. 


Terms — The  periods  during  which  the  superior  Courts  sat  were 
formerly  so  styled.  Terms  were,  however,  abohshed  by  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  26),  and  sittings  substituted.  Prior  to  that 
Act  the  legal  year  consisted  of  four  terms,  namely,  Michaelmas,  Hilary, 
Easter,  and  Trinity,  the  year  beginning  with  the  Michaelmas  term.  The 
days  for  the  commencement  and  duration  of  these  terms  were  fixed  by  the 
Statutes  11  Geo.  iv.  &  1  Will.  iv.  (1829)  c.  70,  s.  6,  and  1  Will.  IV.  (1831) 
c.  3,  s.  3.     See  Sittings  ;  Vacation. 

Scholastic  sessions  at  the  various  universities,  colleges,  and  public 
schools  of  England  are  also  usually  called  terms ;  but  these  differ  both  from 
our  law  terms  and  inter  se.  For  these,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  various 
calendars  published  by  the  institutions. 


Terms  ;  Terms  of  Years. — An  estate  for  years  is  an  interest 
in  lands  or  tenements  for  some  determinate  and  fixed  period,  the  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  lands  being  acqidred  by  contract.  This  is  the  case  where 
"  a  man  letteth  them  to  another  for  the  term  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
agreed  upon  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  and  the  lessee  enters  thereon " 
(2  Black.  Com.  140 ;  Co.  Lift.  43  b).  The  expression  "  term  of  years  "  refers 
not  only  to  the  duration  of  the  tenant's  interest  for  a  fixed  and  determinate 
period  of  time,  but  is  used  to  denote  the  interest  itself.  These  estates  for 
years  were  originally  granted  to  farmers  and  husbandmen,  by  way  of 
encouragement  instead  of  the  former  precarious  tenure  at  the  will  of  the 
lord.  They  were  granted,  however,  for  very  short  terms  of  years,  and  of 
such  little  consequence  was  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  land  considered  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  in  the  nature  of  a  chattel,  devolving  after  his  death 
to  his  personal  representative,  not  to  his  heir.  And  the  lessee's  estate  was 
under  the  old  law  subject  to  be  defeated  at  any  time  by  a  common 
recovery  suffered  by  the  lessor.     These  chattel  interests  in  land,  inas- 
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much   as   they   savoured   of   the   realty,   were   called   chattels   real    (see 
Chattels). 

A  term  of  years,  unlike  an  estate  of  freehold,  may  be  made  to  commence 
infuturo.  It  may  be  created  by  parol  only,  if  the  term  granted  is  not  more 
than  three  years,  and  there  is  reserved  a  rent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  full  annual  value  of  the  land.  In  all  other  cases  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
(29  Car.  ii.  c.  3,  ss.  1  and  2)  provided  that  leases  to  be  valid  must  bd  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  parties  making  the  same  or  their  duly  authorised 
agents  ;  the  Eeal  Property  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict,  c  106),  provided  that  all 
leases  that  previously  required  writing  should  thenceforth,  unless  made 
by  deed,  be  void  at  law. 

But  an  instrument  that  is  void  as  a  lease  through  non-compliance  with 
the  above  requirement  may  be  good  as  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  and  equity 
will  grant  specific  performance  of  such  an  agreement  (cp.  Bollason  v.  Leo7i, 
1861,  7  H.  &  N.  73  ;  Stranks  v.  St.  John,  1867,  L.  E.  2  C.  P.  376).  At  common 
law,  if  the  tenant  enter  under  the  agreement,  he  holds  as  a  yearly  tenant, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  instrument  so  far  as  applicable  to  a  yearly  tenancy. 
And  now,  since  the  Judicature  Acts,  the  rule  no  longer  holds  that  a  person 
occupying  under  an  executory  agreement  for  a  lease  is  only  made  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year  by  the  payment  of  rent ;  for,  holding  under  an  agreement 
for  a  lease  of  which  a  Court  of  equity  would  decree  specific  performance,  he 
stands  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  deed  had  been  duly  made  and  executed, 
and  he  will  be  treated  in  every  Court  as  holding  on  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  ( Walsh  v.  Lonsdale,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  9). 

See  also  Swain  v.  Ayres,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  289 ;  Lowther  v.  Heaver, 
1889,  41  Ch.  D.  264.  But  the  doctrine  is  inapplicable  where  the  Court  in 
which  the  action  is  brought  is  not  one  that  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
law  and  equity,  viz.  a  County  Court,  where,  if  the  property  is  of  more  than 
£500  in  value,  the  judge  could  not  decree  specific  performance  of  the 
executory  agreement  {Foster  v.  Beeves,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  255). 

The  words  "  demise  "  and  "  grant "  are  those  most  frequently  used  in  a 
lease,  but  any  words  sufficient  to  express  the  intention  of  the  parties,  whether 
they  run  in  the  form  of  a  hcence,  covenant,  or  agreement,  are  sufficient  to 
create  the  lease. 

A  lease  for  years  being  looked  upon  as  a  mere  personal  contract 
requiring  an  entry  by  the  lessee  in  order  to  confer  any  estate,  it  follows 
that  before  such  entry  all  the  tenant  has  is  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the 
lands.  This  right  is  called  an  interesse  termini,  and  the  tenancy  is  not  com- 
plete tni  the  right  is  supplemented  by  actual  entry  on  the  land.  An 
exception  to  this  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  leases  by  bargain  and  sale  or 
conveyances  operating  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  for  in  such  cases 
the  statute  transfers  the  "  use  "  of  the  lessee  into  possession  without  there 
being  any  need  of  an  actual  entry  by  him  on  the  land  to  take  possession 
(cp.  in  the  old  forms  of  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  the  clause  in  the 
bargain  and  sale  or  lease  for  a  year : — "  to  the  intent  .  .  .  that  by  virtue  of 
these  presents  and  the  statute  for  transferring  uses  into  possession  the 
said  [purchaser]  may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  premises  ").  And  see 
Baegain  and  Sale;  Uses. 

The  incidents  of  terms  of  years  and  the  law  on  the  subject  generally  are 
dealt  with  under  Chattels;  Estates;  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Lease; 
Personal  Property.  Accordingly  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  only  those 
terms  of  years  will  be  considered  that  are  known  as  long  terms  of  years, 
and  which  are  used  as  a  conveyancing  device  for  raising  money. 

It  is  often  desired  in  settling  land  to  make  provision,  e.g.  for  raising 
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portions  for  younger  children  or  jointure  for  a  wife.  For  these  purposes  a 
term  may  be  created  to  which  the  freehold  is  made  subject,  the  term  being 
vested  in  trustees  upon  trust  either  out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  or  by  sale 
or  mortgage  of  any  part  thereof  to  raise  the  money  required.  The  trustees 
of  the  term  cannot  exercise  any  rights  against  the  land  until  the  occasion 
presents  itself  for  raising  the  money,  and  accordingly  till  then  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  remains  undisturbed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
occasion  does  arise  for  raising  the  money,  the  term,  being  prior  to  the 
estates  of  freehold  under  the  settlement,  overrides  them  and  may  be 
mortgaged  to  secure  the  sum  required.  These  terms  being  usually  for  1000 
years  (though  in  contemplation  of  the  law  less  than  the  freehold  estate)  are 
of  ample  protection  to  the  mortgagee,  for  the  rents  as  well  as  the  property 
are  a  security  for  the  mortgage  debts  and  interest.  Yet  the  ownership  of 
the  land  remains  unchanged,  subject  only  to  payment  of  the  money  raised, 
and  whatever  of  the  rents  or  corpus  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
term  still  goes  to  the  freeholder.  It  is  only  if  the  mortgagee  is  not  paid 
and  realises  his  security  that  the  freeholder  is  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
enjoyment  of  the  property. 

When  the  money  has  been  paid  off,  or  when  it  is  clear  that  the  occasion 
for  raising  the  money  cannot  arise,  the  freehold  may  be  freed  from  being 
subject  to  any  exercise  of  the  po'wjers  of  the  trustees  of  the  term  in  one  of 
three  ways,  viz.  (1)  by  a  proviso  for  Cessee  of  the  term  inserted  in  the 
original  settlement;  (2)  by  Merger  of  the  term  in  the  freehold;  (3)  by 
assigning  it  upon  trust  to  attend  the  inheritance.  See  Attendant  Tekms. 
An  outstanding  term  was  a  term  in  gross  in  law  which  in  equity  might  be 
made  attendant  on  the  inheritance. 

Without  express  assignment,  a  term  when  satisfied,  simply  by  the  doctrine 
of  law,  was  deemed  to  be  attendant  on  the  inheritance,  and  the  Satisfied 
Terms  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  112),  finally  rendered  the  assignment  of 
satisfied  terms  unnecessary.  As  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  satisfied 
terms,  see  Satisfied  Terms. 

Long  terms  may  now  in  certain  cases  be  enlarged  into  a  fee-simple 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41). 
The  terms  to  which  the  Act  applies  are  those  originally  created  for  not  less 
than  300  years,  and  having  a  residue  unexpired  of  not  less  than  200  years. 
Where  any  such  term  is  subsisting  in  law,  whether  being  the  whole  or  part 
only  of  the  land  originally  comprised  in  the  term,  ivithout  any  trust  or  right  of 
redemption  affecting  the  term  in  favour  of  the  freeholder  or  other  person 
entitled  in  reversion  expectant  on  the  term,  and  also  without  any  rent  or 
with  merely  a  peppercorn  rent  or  other  rent  having  no  money  value,  or 
where  the  term  having  had  a  rent  origiually  incident,  such  rent  has  been 
released  or  barred  by  lapse  of  time  or  ceased  to  be  payable,  the  term  may 
be  enlarged  into  a  fee-simple  by  (1)  any  person  beneficially  entitled  in  right 
of  the  term  to  possession  of  any  land  comprised  in  the  term ;  (2)  any  person 
in  receipt  of  income  as  trustee  in  right  of  the  term  or  having  the  term  vested 
in  him  in  trust  for  sale ;  (3)  any  person  in  whom  as  personal  representative 
of  a  deceased  person  the  term  is  vested.  The  enlargement  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  thus  interested — whether  subject  to  incumbrance  or  not — by 
declaration  by  deed  (as  far  as  regards  the  land  to  which  such  person  is 
entitled  by  right  of  the  term),  to  the  effect  that  the  term  shall  be  enlarged 
into  a  fee-simple  (Conv.  Act,  1881,  s.  65). 

These  provisions  apply  to  and  include  every  term  as  above  described, 
whether  having  as  the  immediate  reversion  thereon  the  freehold  or  not,  but 
do  not  apply  to  a  term  liable  to  be  determined  by  re-entry  for  breach  of  a 
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condition,  or  to  a  term  created  by  subdemise  out  of  a  superior  term  itself 
incapable  of  being  enlarged  into  a  fee-simple. 

A  rent  of  "  one  silver  penny,  if  lawfully  demanded,"  is  a  rent  having  no 
money  value  within  the  provision  {In  re  Chapman  and  Soils,  1885,  29 
Ch.  D.  1007).  But  a  rent  of  "  three  shillings  "  is  not  (In  re  Smith  and  Stott, 
reported  in  note  to  Chapman  and  Soils,  supra). 

For  a  precedent  of  deed  poll  enlarging  a  long  term  into  a  fee-simple, 
see  Key  and  Elphinstone,  5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  876. 

The  person  in  whom  the  term  was  previously  vested  acquires,  by  virtue 
of  the  deed  and  the  act,  the  fee-simple,  but  the  fee  is  subject  to  the  same 
trusts,  powers,  and  equities  as  the  term  would  have  been  subject  to  if  not 
enlarged. 

If  the  term  has  been  settled  in  trust  by  reference  to  freeholds,  and  at 
the  time  of  enlargement  the  ultimate  beneficial  interest  is  not  vested 
indef easibly  in  any  person,  then  the  fee-simple  acquired  must  be  settled  in 
the  same  way  as  such  freeholds,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  con- 
veyance for  value  made  by  any  person  having  a  defeasible  or  contingent 
interest  in  the  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fee-simple  thus  acquired  includes  (whether  the 
term  was  originally  created  without  impeachment  of  waste  or  not)  all  mines 
and  minerals  which  at  the  time  of  enlargement  have  not  been  severed. 

A  married  woman,  unless  entitled  for  her  separate  use,  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  her  husband  before  she  can  enlarge. 


Terre-tenant — The  person  in  actual  occupation  and  enjoyment 
of  land.  The  name  has  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  been  appHed 
also  to  trustees  in  whom  the  legal  estate  in  lands  is  vested. 


Terrier — A  land  roU  or  survey  of  lands,  describing  the  tenures  and 
boundaries  of  the  same.  Ecclesiastical  terriers  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  pursuant  to  Canon  87  of  1603,  containing  returns  of  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  church  in  every  parish,  and  deposited  in  the  registry  of 
the  bishop  or  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  or  occasionally  in  the  chest  of  the 
parish  church.  Terriers  are  admissible  in  evidence  when  shown  to  have 
come  from  a  place  where  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found 
{Croughton  v.  Blahe,  1843,  12  Mee.  &  W.  205).  A  terrier  or  a  map  of  a 
parish  not  signed  by  any  of  the  parishioners  or  parish  officers  is  not 
admissible  evidence  of  the  boundary  of  the  parish  {Earl  v.  Lewis,  1801, 
4  Esp.  3). 

[Authorities.— ^taxkiQ,  Evidence,  4th  ed.,  pp.  289  et  seq. ;  Taylor,  Evidence, 
9th  ed.,  s.  1772.] 

Territoriality. — See  Private  Inteenational  Law. 

Territorial  Waters  (French,  Mer  territoriale ;  German, 
Kiistengewasser),  also  called  Jurisdictional  Waters. 

The  territory  of  a  State  comprises  its  ports  and  harbours,  the  mouths  of 
its  rivers,  and  its  landlocked  bays.  By  the  usage  of  nations  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  extends  also  a  marine  league  seawards.  This  belt  of  sea  is 
known  as  territorial  waters. 
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The  present  limits  of  territorial  waters  are  practically  a  reduction  to 
reasonable  dimensions  of  claims  made  by  different  States  to  much  greater 
parts  and  belts  of  the  high  sea.  After  claiming  a  hundred  miles,  sixty 
miles,  two  days'  journey,  range  of  sight,  etc.,  governments  and  authors  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  began  to  see  that  the  real 
criterion  of  sovereignty  over  water  was  the  ability  to  make  it  felt 
effectively  from  the  coast. 

Starting  from  the  usual  respect  paid  to  forts  and  castles,  and  from  the 
actual  effective  occupation  which  certain  States  had  been  able  to  exercise 
over  parts  of  the  sea,  Bynkershoek,  in  his  famous  Be  dominio  maris  (1702), 
worked  out  the  idea  that  occupation  ought  to  be  acknowledged  where  it  can 
in  fact  be  exercised,  that  the  range  of  cannon  was  the  distance  to  which 
from  the  adjacent  territory  a  State  could  assert  its  dominion,  and  that 
therefore  the  territorial  waters  extended  to  this  distance  and  no  farther 
(terrce  dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis).  This  provided  reasonable 
ground  for  the  claim  to  the  margin  of  sea  which  had  become  necessary, 
more  particularly  for  the  protection  of  national  fisheries.  The  three-mile 
limit  seems  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  the  United  States  when  in  1793 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the  British  Minister  (Nov- 
ember 8)  that  the  limit  of  a  sea  league  had  been  provisionally  taken  as  the 
limit  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States.  A  sea  league  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  about  the  range  of  cannon.  Siuce  then 
different  international  treaties  and  conventions  have  sanctioned  this 
distance;  it  was  adopted  in  the  North  Seas  Fisheries  Convention  {c[.'d), 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  generally  accepted  limit  at  the  present 
day. 

The  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  sovereign  of  the  adjacent 
territory  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  Franconia  case 
(q.v.),  officially  entitled  B.  v.  Keyn,  1876,  2  Ex.  D.  63,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  and  led  two  years  later  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Territorial  "Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  73),  fixing— 

The  law  relating  to  the  trial  of  offences  committed  on  the  sea  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  coasts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Sec.  7  provides  that — 

Any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast,  measured  from  low 
water  mark,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions ; 

and  any  offence  committed  within  this  zone,  even  in  a  foreign  ship  by  a 
person  whether  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  or  not, 

is  (s.  2)  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  .  .  .  and  the  person  who  has 
committed  such  an  offence  may  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  accordingly. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Act  over 
passing  foreign  vessels  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  (see 
supra).  Probably  in  anticipation  of  such  an  objection,  the  Act  provides 
in  effect — ■ 

That  proceedings  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  person  not  being  a  subject  of  Her 
Majesty  shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  Court  of  the  United  Kingdom  except  with  the 
consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  nor  in  any  of  the 
dominions  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  except  with  the  leave  of  the  governor  thereof 
(s.  3). 

As  regards  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign  States,  a  provision  is  inserted 
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in  the   Queen's  Eegulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  for  their   due 
recognition  by  naval  officers  and  men.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

The  territorial  limits  of  foreign  Powers  in  amity  with  Her  Majesty  are  to  be 
scrupulously  respected.  No  exercise  of  authority  over  the  persons,  the  ships,  or  the 
goods  of  another  nation  is  permissible  within  such  limits,  nor  is  great  gun  practice  to  take 
place  whether  at  floating  targets  or  at  objects  on  shore  within  such  limits  without  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  (s.  455). 

It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  the  three-mile  limit  no  longer  meets 
contemporary  requirements.  A  Select  Committee  appointed  in  1893  "to 
consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  for  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  sea  fisheries  in  the  sea  around  the  British  islands  .  .  . 
the  protection  of  defined  areas,  and  other  like  regulations,  international 
or  otherwise,"  in  their  report  made  the  following  suggestion : — 

Your  committee  are  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  making  international  regulations,  but 
are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  for  effectively  governing  the  operations 
of  the  various  classes  of  fishermen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  securing,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  found  possible,  the  proper  protection  of  spawning  and  immature  fish,  would  be  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  these  duties,  so  far  as  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
various  countries  are  concerned,  on  those  various  countries  ;  that,  for  the  effective 
realisation  of  this  object,  the  present  territorial  limit  of  three  miles  is  insufficient,  and 
that,  for  fishery  purposes  alone,  this  limit  should  be  extended,  provided  such  extension 
can  be  effected  upon  an  international  basis,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all  nations.  Your  committee  would  earnestly  recommend  that  a  proposition 
on  these  lines  should  be  submitted  to  an  international  conference  of  the  Powers  who 
border  on  the  North  Sea. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  {q.v.)  in  1894  drew  up  a  series  of 
rules  which  express  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  specialists  in 
international  law.  The  chief  point  in  the  rules  adopted,  namely, 
a  distinction  between  the  fishery  limit  and  that  for  other  sovereign  rights 
and  neutrality,  is  explained  in  the  following  passage  from  a  report  to  the 
International  Law  Association  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  T.  Barclay, 
to  whose  initiative  the  distinction  was  due : — 

Text-book  writers  are  agreed  that  cannon-shot  range  from  shore  was  the  original  basis 
of  the  existing  three-mile  rale,  and  they  are  also  agreed  that  this  distance  falls  very  far 
short  of  contemporary  cannon  range.  There  are  thus  practically  two  limits  from  shore 
known,  at  least  historically,  to  international  law  for  the  determination  of  a  State's 
jurisdictional  zone  seawards,  namely,  the  distance  within  which  the  State  can  de  facto 
exert  its  authority  by  the  use  of  artillery  on  shore,  and  the  other  a  fixed  distance  of  three 
marine  miles,  which  most  States  in  practice  apply.  These  two  distances  being  no  longer 
identical,  it  has  become  a  question  whether  there  is  not  in  reality  a  distinction  of 
principle  between  them  ;  whether  the  varying  and  uncertain  cannon-shot  limit  can  be  a 
proper  basis  for  sovereign  rights ;  and,  if  it  cannot,  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
not  have  a  juridical  basis  in  respect  of  the  right  of  the  neutral  not  to  be  molested  by 
acts  between  belligerents.  When  the  modern  idea  of  territorial  waters  came  into 
existence,  neutral  States  were  protected  against  acts  between  belligerents  within  a 
distance  which  was  the  then  cannon  range.  Why  should  they  no  longer  be  protected 
within  that  range  ?  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  men  which  would 
abridge  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Quite  the  contrary.  My  proposal  to  the  Institute, 
therefore,  is  to  reaffirm  the  limit  of  cannon  range  as  the  public  law  of  Europe,  but  to 
confine  its  application  to  the  right  of  the  neutral  as  founded  in  reason. 

(See  Eeport  of  Brussels  Meeting  of  Association,  1895,  p.  4.) 

If  States  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  the  proper  limit  is  three  miles 
(Great  Britain,  France,  United  States),  or  six  miles  (Spain),  or  cannon  range 
(Germany),  they  are  all  agreed  that  whatever  the  limit  be,  fisheries  within 
it  are  reserved  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  adjacent  State  exclusively, 
that  all  States  have  a  right  of  innocent  passage  through  territorial  waters, 
but  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  adjacent  State  if  they  cast  anchor 
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or  hover  in  them,  and  that  if  the  adjacent  State  be  neutral,  acts  of  war 
committed  within  them  are  an  infringement  of  its  neutrality. 

As  regards  waters  which  the  adjacent  State  can  physically  close  against 
navigation,  but  which  are  in  communication  with  the  high  sea.  States 
practically  recognise  the  following  distinctions : — 

1.  Inland  waters  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  same  State,  and  serving  only  as 
a  means  of  access  to  ports  of  the  State  by  whose  territory  they  are  surrounded,  though 
communicating  with  the  high  sea,  if  the  breadth  of  the  channel  of  communication  by  its 
narrowness  and  the  configuration  of  the  coast  practically  severs  such  waters  from  the 
open  sea,  are  classed  with  national  rivers,  and  their  estuaries  as  inland  waters.  [The 
Zuidersee,  the  North  German  Haflfs,  the  Sea  of  Azov  are  instances  of  such  waters.] 

2.  Bays,  the  headlands  of  which,  though  wider  asunder  than  twice  the  ordinary 
distance  seawards  of  territorial  waters,  project  so  as  to  place  them  unq^uestionably 
beyond  the  line  of  what  may  be  called  "  inter-foreign  "  communication  are  territorial 
waters.  Such  bays  are  the  Bay  of  Cancale  in  France  (seventeen  miles  wide)  and  the 
Scotch  firths.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  practice  in  these  instances  with 
general  practice  as  regards  fishery  limits. 

3.  Channels  between  territory  of  the  same  State,  though  they  can  be  used  in  "  inter- 
foreign  "  communication,  if  not  indispensable  or  even  very  useful  for  such  navigation,  or 
if  they  serve  de  facto  only  for  communication  with  ports  of  the  adjacent  State,  are  terri- 
torial or  inland  as  the  case  may  be.  The  St.  George's  Ohanjiel  is  an  instance  of  the  one, 
the  Solent  of  the  other. 

4.  Channels  indispensable  or  of  extreme  utility  for  "  inter-foreign ''  communication, 
both  shores  of  which  belong  to  the  same  State,  however  narrow,  may  be  held  to  be  terri- 
torial waters.  Such  are  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  the  Dardanelles  (subject  to  treaty 
stipulations). 

5.  Channels  serving  for  international  communication  between  shores  belonging  to 
different  States,  such  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sound,  the  Lymoon  Pass,  etc.,  are 
also  territorial  waters. 

For  bays  under  the  Conventions  between  (xreat  Britain  and  France,  as 
well  as  under  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention,  the  three-mile  limit  is 
measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  at  the 
points  where  they  are  ten  miles  across. 

[Authorities. — Boroughs,  The  Sovereignty  of  the  British  Seas,  1633; 
Selden,  Mare  Clausum,  1635  ;  Bynkershoek,  De  dominio  maris,  1702; 
Eayneval,  De  la  liherU  des  mers,  Paris  1811 ;  Hall  on  the  Bights  of  the 
Grown  and  the  Brivileges  of  the  Subject  in  the  Seashores  of  the  Bealm,  London, 
1830 ;  Bona  Christave,  Du  rivage  de  la  mer  en  droit  romain  et  en  droit 
frangais,  Poitiers,  1872 ;  Gu6ret-Desnoyers,  De  la  mer  et  ses  rivages^  Caen, 
1876 ;  Twiss,  The  Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  Beace,  ss.  180-186,  Oxford, 
1884;  Perels,  Droit  Maritime  International,  tran.  by  Arendt,  p.  24, 
Paris,  1884 ;  Stoerk,  Das  Seegebiet  and  Das  offene  Meer,  ia  Holtzendorff's 
Handhueh  des  Volkerrechts,  vol.  ii.,  Hamburg,  1887 ;  Imbart-Latour,  La  mer 
territoriale,  Paris,  1889;  Visser,  De  territoriale  Zee,  Amersfoort,  1894; 
G-odey,  Za  mer  cotiere,  Paris,  1896;  Schiicking,  Das  Kustenmeer  im  inter- 
nationalen  Bechte,  Gottingen,  1897.  See  also  Journal  de  droit  international 
privi,  PhiUimore,  vol.  iv.  (1877),  p.  161 ;  Eenault,  "  De  I'exercice  de  la  juri- 
diction  criminelle  d'un  etat  dans  la  mer  territoriale,"  vol.  vi.  (1879),  p.  238 ; 
Wharton,  "  Des  eaux  territoriales  ou  de  la  zone  maritime,"  vol.  xiii.  (1886), 
p.  72 ;  also  Fedozzi,  "  Des  d^lits  k  bord  des  navires  marchands  dans  les  eaux 
territoriales  etrangeres,"  in  the  Bevue  de  droit  international  public,  vol.  iv. 
(1897),  p.  202 ;  in  the  same  Eeview,  vol.  v.  (1898),  Lapradelle,  "  Le  droit 
de  I'etat  sur  la  mer  territoriale,"  and  (1894),  Martens,  "  Le  tribunal  d'arbi- 
trage  de  Paris  et  la  mer  territoriale,"  vol.  i. ;  Barclay,  "  Territorial  Waters," 
Eeport  read  at  Seventeenth  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion, Brussels,  1895;  also  Barclay,  "Eeport  and  Conclusions  of  the  Terri- 
torial Waters  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  1892"  (see 
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Annuairo  de  Vinstitut  de  droit  international,  vol.  xii.),  and  "  Definition  and 
rigime  Territorial  Waters,  1894  "  {Annuaire  de  I'inst.  vol.  xiii.).] 


Test  Act ;  Tests.— The  Test  Act  was  passed  in  1672  "for  pre- 
venting dangers  from  popish  recusants."  It  required  every  person  holding 
any  office,  naval,  military,  or  civil,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown, 
or  being  of  the  Eoyal  Household,  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  and  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England,  on  pain  of  being  disabled  from  holding  any  such  office  or 
employment.  In  1677  an  Act  was  passed  containing  similar  provisions 
with  respect  to  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance  required  to  be  taken  by  members  of  Parliament 
were  modified  in  1688. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  ll.  it  was  customary  to  pass 
every  year  an  Act  of  Indemnity  in  favour  of  persons  who  had  accepted 
office,  and  had  not  taken  the  sacrament  within  the  time  specified  by  the  Test 
Act ;  and  these  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity  were  continued  until  1828,  when 
an  Act  was  passed,  repealing  so  much  of  the  Test  Act  as  required  the  taking 
of  the  sacrament,  and  substituting  for  the  sacramental  test  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  the  declarant  would  not  exercise  any  power  or  authority  by 
virtue  of  his  office  to  weaken  the  Church  of  England.  Finally,  in  the 
following  year,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Belief  Act  repealed  all  the  statutes 
which  required  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  as  a  qualification 
for  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  for  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  office ; 
and  enabled  Eoman  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House,  upon  taking 
a  new  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and  also  to  hold  any  office  except  those 
of  Lord  Chancellor  (but  see  Eoman  Catholic),  Eegent,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  a  few  others. 


Testamentary     Capacity.— See    Husband    and    Wifb; 
Infants;  Lunacy;  Will. 


Testamentary  Causes. — At  the  present  time  proceedings 
relating  to  the  proving  and  validity  of  wills  and  the  administration  of 
intestates'  estates  are  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  See  further  Probate  ;  Executoes 
AND  Administrators. 


Testamentary  Expenses. — Wills  sometimes  contain  direc- 
tions that  the  testators'  "testamentary  expenses"  shall  be  paid  out  of 
specified  portions  of  their  estates.  The  phrase  has  been  held  to  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  "  executorship  expenses,"  that  is  to  say,  expenses  incident  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duty  of  an  executor,  including  funeral 
expenses,  costs  of  administration,  and  the  like  (Sharp  v.  Lush,  1878,  10  Ch. 
D.  468,  470,  per  Jessel,  M.  E.).  The  costs  of  an  administration  suit  are 
included  under  the  term  (Fenny  v.  Penny,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  440;  Harloe  v. 
Barloe,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  471;  Miles  v.  Harrison,  1873,  L.  E.  9  Ch, 
316). 

The  phrase  occurs,  through  a  slip  in  the  drafting,  in  sec.  6  of  the 
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Intestates  Estates  Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Viet.  c.  29.  In  that  case  ft  means 
the  expenses  of  the  letters  of  administration  and  of  the  administration 
generally  (In  re  Twigg,  Twigg  v.  Black,  [1892]  1  Ch.  579). 


Testamentary  Guardian.— See  Infants,  vol.  vi.  at  p.  417. 


Testatum — The  witnessing  clause  of  a  deed,  beginning  "Now this 
indenture  witnesseth." 


Teste — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  concluding  clause  of  a  writ, 
commencing  with  the  word  "  witness,"  and  expressing  the  date  of  its  issue. 
It  is  provided  by  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  every  writ  of 
summons,  and  also  (unless  by  any  statute  or  by  the  rules  it  is  otherwise 
provided)  every  other  writ,  shall  bear  date  on  the  day  on  which  the  same 
shall  be  issued,  and  shall  be  tested  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or, 
if  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  vacant,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  (Order  2,  r.  8).  It  has  been  held  that  this  rule  is 
applicable  exclusively  to  judicial  writs  issued  for  the  purpose  of  judicial 
proceedings  either  in  the  High  Court  or  Court  of  Appeal,  and  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  a  mittimus,  which  is  properly  tested  in  the  narne  of  the  Queen 
by  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  {Green  v.  Penzance,  1881,  6  App.  Gas.  657). 
Where  the  teste  of  a  writ  of  summons  contained  the  words  "  Witness,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,"  but  without  his  name,  it  was  held  that  the  writ  was 
valid  {M'Nay  v.  Alt,  1892,  66  L.  T.  832) ;  and  where  the  name  of  an 
ex -Lord  Chancellor  was  inserted  by  mistake,  but  the  title  "Lord  High 
Chancellor  "  appeared,  the  Court  allowed  an  amendment  {Pleasants  v.  East 
Dereham  Local  Board,  1882,  47  L.  T.  439).  In  Wesson  v.  Stalker,  1882, 
47  L.  T.  444,  the  copy  of  the  writ  of  summons  served  on  the  defendant  was 
dated  the  wrong  year  in  the  teste,  but  it  was  held  that  as  the  defendant 
could  not  possibly  have  been  deceived,  and  was  not  prejudiced,  by  the 
error,  he  was  not  entitled  to  have  the  judgment,  which  had  been  signed  in 
default  of  appearance,  set  aside. 


Testimony,     Perpetuating. — See     Peepetdation    of 
Testimony. 


Thalweg — -A  German  word,  meaning  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  a  river.  Why  it  should  have  been  preferred  to  the  Enghsh 
word  mid-channel  is  not  easily  explained  (French,  ligne  m^diane).  A 
number  of  treaties  have  approved  the  fixation  of  the  exact  line  of  the 
frontier  of  States  bounded  by  rivers,  at  this  Thalweg  (see  Occupatiok, 
Oregon  Question;  see  also  a  full  recapitulation  of  illustrative  treaties, 
Kivier,  Principes,  i.  p.  169).  The  usage  is  to  consider  as  the  Thalweg 
not  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river  but  the  middle  of  the  watercourse 
— le  milieu  du  courant  on  fil  de  I'eau  (Eivier,  op.  cit.  p.  168).  See  ElVEKS, 
Inteenational. 

[Authorities. — Eivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  142, 168, 
179,  Paris,  1896 ;  Calvo,  De  Droit  International,  vol.  i.  s.  337,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  1887.] 
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Thames. — The  conservancy  of  the  Thames  from  Staines  to  Yantlett 
Creek,  which  was  previously  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  was  intrusted  to 
the  Corporation  of  London  by  Statute  17  Eich.  ii.  c.  9  (Hale,  De  Jure  Maris 
Harg.  Tr.  p.  32) ;  and  by  24  Geo.  ii.  c.  8,  that  of  the  upper  river  from 
Staines  to  Cricklade  was  vested  in  Navigation  Commissioners.  By  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857,  all  the  rights  in  the  bed  and  soil  of  the 
river  up  to  high-water  mark  which  belonged  to  the  Crown,  or  which  were 
claimed  by  the  Corporation,  were  transferred  to  the  Thames  Conservators ; 
and  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  1866,  vested  in  them  all  the  works  and 
powers  of  the  Upper  Thames  Commissioners,  and  provided  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pollution  and  the  regulation  of  relations  between  the  conservators 
and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies.  These  and  other  acts  amending 
them  were  repealed  and  the  law  consolidated  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act, 
1894,  which  enacts  that  there  shall  be  thirty-eight  conservators,  who  shall  be 
a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames." 
Thirty-one  conservators  are  appointed  by  The  Admiralty,  Board  of  Trade, 
Trinity  House,  and  Common  Council;  the  County  Councils  of  London, 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  Oxfordshire,  Berks,  Bucks,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Kent ;  the  County  Borough  Councils  of  Oxford,  Beading,  and  West  Ham ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies.  The  remainder  are  elected  by 
shipowners,  owners  of  sailing  barges,  lighters,  and  steam  tugs,  dockowners, 
and  wharfingers  (ss.  5,  8). 

The  Conservators  are  owners  of  the  soil  and  foreshore  of  the  river  for 
certain  specified  purposes  only,  and,  e.g.,  are  not  owners  for  the  purposes  of 
sec.  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  London,  1891 ;  and  they  can,  apparently, 
only  exercise  their  powers  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
navigation  {Conservators  of  the  Thames  v.  Port  Sanitary  Authority  of  London, 
[1896]  1  Q.  B.  647 ;  Conservators  of  the  Thames^.  Sneed,  Dean,  &  Co.,  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  334).  They  are  empowered  to  "  improve  and  complete  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames,  whether  for  profit  or  pleasure  " ;  to  erect  and  maintain 
towpaths,  banks,  and  locks,  etc.;  to  dredge  and  scour  the  river,  and  remove 
obstructions ;  and  to  raise  gravel,  etc.,  for  making  towpaths,  and,  below 
Teddington  lock,  supplying  ballast  (ss.  62,  83).  They  may  license  the 
erection  of  piers  and  wharves,  etc.,  and  the  putting  down  of  mooring  chains 
by  riparian  owners,  and  may  themselves  erect  such  piers,  etc.,  and  put  down 
mooring  chains  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  (ss.  109-117).  Sec.  87 
prohibits  any  person  from  dredging  or  raising  gravel  or  other  substances 
from  "  the  bed  of  the  Thames,"  i.e.  "  the  soil  between  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  on  one  side  and  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  on  the  other 
side,"  between  Staines  and  Yantlett  Creek.  The  rights  in  this  respect  of 
riparian  owners  below  Staines  are  apparently  extinguished  by  this  enact- 
ment {Conservators  of  the  Thamesy.  Sneed,  Dean,&  Co.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  334); 
but,  except  as  therein  expressly  provided,  nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  take 
away  or  abridge  any  rights  of  riparian  owners  (s.  238 ;  cp.  Lyon  v.  Fish- 
mongers' Co.,  1876,  1  App.  Cas.  662). 

The  Conservators  must  preserve  and  maintain  the  flow  and  purity  of 
the  Thames  and  its  "  tributaries  "  (including  cuts,  docks,  and  canals),  down 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county  of  London  (ss.  90-108).  They  may 
make  by-laws  for  this  purpose,  and,  inter  alia,  for  regulating  navigation, 
preventing  injury  to  plants  and  birds,  and  protecting,  preserving,  and 
regulating  the  fisheries  in  the  Thames  (s.  191);  and  by  sec.  80  of  the 
Watermen's  Company's  Act,  1859  (which  is  amended  by  ss.  219-313),  all 
by-laws  thereunder  must  be  approved  by  them. 

The   six  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  and   the   West  Surrey  and 
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South-Western  Suburban  Water  Companies  make  annual  payments  to  the 
Conservators,  and  furnish  weekly  returns  of  the  quantity  of  water  taken 
from  the  river;  and  they  may  require  the  Conservators  to  alter  any 
works  injurious  to  the  flow  or  purity  of  the  water  above  their  intakes 
(ss.  3,291-298). 


Thanksgiving-,  Day  of  Public— See  Time.    The  Crown 
has  power  to  authorise  by  Pkoclamation. 


That  is  to  Say. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 
Thavies  Inn. — See  Inns  of  Court. 


Theatres. — The  principal  statute  relating  to  theatres  is  the  Theatres 
Act,  1843  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68).  The  Disorderly  Houses  Act,  1751  (25  Geo.  ii. 
c.  36),  does  not  apply  to  theatres  carried  on  under  letters  patent  or 
licence  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (s.  4).  But  the  Act  of 
1843  applies  to  all  theatres,  i.e.  houses  or  other  places  of  public  resort  for  the 
public  performance  of  stage  plays,  i.e.  every  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera, 
burletta,  interlude,  melodrama,  pantomime,  or  other  entertainment  of  the 
stage  (1843,  s.  23). 

Whether  a  performance  is  a  stage  play  within  the  definition  is  to  some 
extent  a  question  of  fact  for  the  Court  or  justices  (  Wigan  v.  Strange,  1866, 
L.  E.  1  C.  P.  175) ;  but  the  definition  includes  all  dramatic  performances 
involving  dialogue  {Thome  v.  Colson,  1860,  3  L.  T.  N.  S.  697;  Day  v. 
Simpson,  1865,  34  L.  J.  M.  C.  149),  and  apparently,  in  the  view  of  the 
judges,  a  hallet  d' action  {Wigan  v.  Strange,  uhi  supra).  The  meaning  of 
dramatic  composition  has  been  considered  from  a  different  point  of  view  with 
reference  to  Copyeight  {Fuller  v.  Blackpool  Winter  Gardens  Co.,  [1895] 
2  Q.  B.  429). 

Plays  may  not  be  performed  even  in  a  licensed  theatre  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  approved  and  passed  by  the 
examiner  of  stage  plays  (1843,  s.  12).  Pees  are  charged  for  the  examination 
(s.  13)  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  plays  of  less  than  three  acts,  and  two 
guineas  for  other  plays.  The  Chamberlain  can  also,  in  the  interests  of  good 
manners,  decorum,  and  public  peace,  forbid  the  acting  of  a  play  generally  or 
in  particular  theatres  (s.  14).  If  a  play  is  acted  for  hire  before  it  is  allowed 
or  after  it  is  disallowed,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  is  incurred,  recover- 
able by  action  or  by  summary  proceedings. 

It  is  unlawful  to  have  or  keep  a  theatre  except — 

(1)  Under  letters  patent,  now  in  force  only  as  to  Covent  Garden 
Opera  House ; 

(2)  Licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ; 

(3)  Licence  of  the  council  of  a  county  or  county  borough.  The  powers  of 
justices  on  this  subject  were  in  1888  transferred  to  County  Councils  (51  &52 
Vict.  c.  41,  s.  7).  Consequently  a  contract  to  perform  in  an  unlicensed  theatre 
is  unenforceable  {Gallini  v.  Lalorie,  1793,  5  T.  E.  242 ;  2  E.  E.  681). 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Licence. — The  Lord  Chamberlain  grants  licences  for 
theatres  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury 
and  Marylebone,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Southwark,  and  in  the  boroughs  of 
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New  Windsor  and  Brighton,  and  wherever  the  Sovereign  is  residing  for  the 
time  being  (1843,  s.  3).  The  boundaries  of  the  above  areas  are  the  old 
parhamentary  boundaries,  and  are  specified  in  Hunt,  London  Local  Govern- 
ment, vol.  ii.  p.  1268. 

The  fees  on  the  licence  may  not  exceed  five  shillings  a  month.  The 
regulations  as  to  theatres  possessing  the  licence  are  printed  in  Strong, 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Law,  pp.  146-149.  In  London,  places  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  may  not  be  used  as  theatres  unless  they  are  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c. 
32),  and  the  Land  or  Building  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  ccxiii. ;  see  ss.  5,  27), 
the  regulations  of  the  London  County  Council  made  thereunder  in 
February  1892  (see  Glen,  London  Building  Acts,  p.  491;  and  London 
County,  vol.  viii.  p.  25). 

Local  Licences. — The  licensing  of  theatres  in  the  areas  over  which  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  not  jurisdiction  (except  in  county  boroughs)  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Council  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  ss.  7  (a),  36),  which 
may  delegate  its  power  to  the  county  justices  or  to  urban  or  rural  district 
councils,  or  exercise  them  by  a  special  committee.  In  London  the  latter 
course  has  been  adopted,  and  the  procedure  on  application  is  regulated  by 
standing  orders.  The  powers  of  justices  in  other  boroughs  (except  county 
boroughs)  have  passed  to  the  County  Council  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  36). 
But  see  Public  Enteetainments.  In  county  boroughs  the  town  council  is 
the  licensing  authority. 

Special  sessions  are  held  for  grant  of  these  licences,  and  a  fee  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  a  month  is  charged  (1843,  ss.  5,  6).  Eegulations 
for  maintenance  of  order  and  times  for  opening  may  be  made,  subject  to 
review  by  a  Secretary  of  State  (s.  9) ;  and  provision  is  made  for  closing  a 
theatre  on  proof  of  riot  or  breach  of  regulations. 

The  council  may  annex  any  condition  it  chooses  to  the  licence,  including 
one  not  to  apply  for  an  excise  licence  (B.  v.  West  Biding  County  Council, 
[1896]  2  Q.  B.  386). 

A  licence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  a  local  authority  must  be  granted 
only  to  the  actual  and  responsible  manager  of  the  theatre  on  his  entering 
into  a  bond  with  two  sufficient  sureties  conditioned  in  a  final  sum  not 
exceeding  £100,  to  observe  the  regulations  ia  force  during  the  currency  of 
the  licence  (1843,  s.  7),  and  to  secure  payment  of  penalties  incurred. 

The  following  penalties  are  imposed  by  the  Act : — 

(1)  Not  exceeding  £20  a  day  for  having  or  keeping  an  unlicensed 
theatre,  whether  habitually  or  not,  and  whether  for  gain  or  not  (1843,  s.  2  ; 
Shelley  v.  Bethell,  1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  11 ;  and  cp.  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  46). 

(2)  Not  exceeding  £10  a  day  for  acting,  or  allowing  to  be  acted,  a 
stage  play  in  an  unlicensed  theatre  (1843,  s.  11 ;  B.  v.  Bosenthal,  1866,  35 
L.  J.  M.  C.  78  ;  Fredericks  v.  Payne,  1862,  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  14 ;  B.  v.  Strugnell, 
1866,  L.  E.  1  Q.  B.  93). 

(3)  Not  exceeding  £50  for  acting  plays  before  allowance  or  after 
disallowance  (1843,  ss.  15,  16). 

The  penalties  are  recoverable  by  action  in  the  High  Court,  or  before  a 
Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  latter  case,  subject  to  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions  from  conviction  or  dismissal  (1843,  ss.  19,  20 ;  Davys  v.  Douglas, 
1859,  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  193).  In  either  case  they  must  be  sued  or  prosecuted 
for  within  six  months  of  the  offence.  After  defraying  costs  of  prosecution 
the  balance  of  the  penalties  goes  to  the  Exchequer. 

In  London  the  police  are  entitled  to  enter  unlicensed  theatres  (2  &  3 
Vict.  c.  47,  s.  46). 
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A  licensed  theatre  is  entitled  to  an  excise  licence  for  sale  of  liquors 
during  performance  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  s.  7).  The  duty  is  not  to  exceed 
£20  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  63).  Eestrictions  of  sale  to  the  audience  and  the 
period  of  performance  are  imposed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  local 
authority  (1843,  s.  9) ;  and  theatres  are  now  held  to  be  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Licensing  Act,  1874,  as  to  closing  time,  although  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  Licensing  Act,  1892  {Gallagher  v.  Budd,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  114). 

Theatres  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  subject  to  special  control  by  the 
Chancellors  and  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Universities  (1843,  s.  10). 

Performances  by  children  and  young  persons  in  theatres  are  subject  to  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  6),  and 
the  Dangerous  Performances  Acts,  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  34)  and  1897  (60 
&  61  Vict.  c.  52). 

[Authorities. — Hunt,  London  Local  Government  (1898),  vol.  ii.  p.  1260 ; 
Strong,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Law,  1898 ;  Williamson  on  Licensing,  1898.] 


Theft. — It  is  our  inveterate  practice  to  describe  theft,  for  purposes  of 
English  justice,  by  its  nomen  juris,  Laecent,  though  in  Scotland  the  English 
name  is  preferred  to  the  Norman-French  phrase.  It  has  therefore  been 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  civil  and  criminal  law  under  the  title 
Larceny,  vol.  vii.  p.  306. 


TheftbotC — The  offence  of  receiving  back  goods  which  have  been 
stolen,  or  something  in  lieu  thereof,  upon  agreement  not  to  prosecute  the 
thief,  that  is,  compounding  of  felony.  A  person  who  commits  this 
offence  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  on  conviction  to  be  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  101).     See  Hush  Money. 


Their. — The  word  "  their  "  in  a  covenant  by  two  persons  " for  them- 
selves, their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,"  must  always  be  read 
(listributively,  because  the  parties  do  not  anticipate  that  they  wiU  have  the 
same  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  (per  Lord  Herschell  in  White  v. 
Tyndall,  1888,  13  App.  Cas.  263,  277) ;  but  the  use  of  this  word  will  not 
convert  a  joint  into  a  separate  covenant  {ibid.). 


Thellusson'S  Act. — See  AccuMaLATioNS ;  Perpetuities,  Kule 

AGAINST. 


Thereabouts.— Where  a  ship  was  described  in  a  charter-party 
as  of  "  180  to  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,"  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  amount 
to  a  warranty  as  to  the  ship's  tonnage,  but  was  mere  matter  of  description 
{Barker  v.  Windle,  1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  675). 

The  words  "  or  thereabouts  "  in  an  estimated  quantity  of  minerals  are 
to  be  construed  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  reference  to  the  surface 
(per  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C.,  in  Davis  v.  Shepherd,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Ch.  410, 
414 ;  see  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.). 


Thereafter  to  be  Born. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 
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Thereupon. — ^ Where  a  statute  directs  that  a  thing  shall  "there- 
upon "  be  done,  this  means  that  the  particular  thing  is  to  be  done  forthwith 
or  immediately  {Vaughan  v.  Watt,  1840,  9  L.  J.  Ex.  272). 

"  Thereupon  and  thereby,"  see  Atkinson  v.  Baleigh,  1842,  3  Q.  B.  79. 


Therewith. — The  word  "  therewith"  in  sec.  27  of  the  Eeform  Act, 
1832  ("house,  etc.,  with  any  land  occupied  therewith"),  refers  to  land 
which  is  part  of  the  same  occupation,  that  is,  required  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  house ;  it  does  not  refer  merely  to  contiguity  or  time  (Saunders  v. 
Searson,  1880,  50  L.  J.  C.  P.  117). 


These  Presents. — A  clause  in  a  mortgage  empowered  a  solicitor 
mortgagee  to  recover  his  charges  "  in  or  about  these  presents."  "  These 
presents"  were  construed  as  meaning  "this  deed,"  not  the  property  in 
question  (Field  v.  Hopkins,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  524,  529). 


Think  Fit. — The  donee  of  a  power  was  authorised  to  grant  leases 
"  with  or  without  fine,  and  rendering  such  rents  and  services  as  he  should 
think  fit."  This  was  held  to  authorise  the  granting  of  a  lease  in  which  no 
rent  was  reserved  (Talbot  v.  Tipper,  1695,  Skin.  427). 


Third  bo  row — A  name  given  in  some  old  books  to  a  constable. 
Third  Party  Notice.— See  Pabties. 


This. — "This''  is  a  simple  word  of  relation,  and  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  include  something  else  than  that  to  which  it  relates  (per  Bowen, 
L.J.,  in  Bryson  v.  Bussell,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  145). 


Thistles. — It  was  decided  that  the  occupier  of  land  is  not  liable 
for  damage  to  adjoining  occupiers  caused  by  the  spread  from  his  land  to 
theirs  of  thistles,  the  natural  produce  of  his  land,  owing  to  his  neglect  to 
cut  them  before  seeding  (Giles  v.  Walker,  1890,  24  Q.  B.  D.  656 ;  and  see 
Beven,  Negligence,  2nd  ed.,  483). 

Threats. — See  Menaces;  Patents. 

Three-IWile  Limit.— See  Fkanconia  Case;  Tereitoeial  Wateefj. 


Through . — Under  a  grant  of  a  way  from  A.  to  B.  "  in,  through,  and 
along"  a  particular  way,  the  grantee  is  not  justified  in  making  a  transverse 
road  across  the  same  (Senhouse  v.  Christian,  1787,  1  T.  E.  560 ;  1  E.  E.  300). 

Sec.  16  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  empowers  local 
authorities  to  carry  sewers  "  into,  through,  or  under  "  any  lands  within  their 
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districts,  does  not  oblige  them  to  carry  the  sewers  underground  (Boderick  v. 
Aston  Local  Board,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  328  ;  see  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.). 


Ticket  of  Leave— See  Penal  Servitude. 

Tidesman  or  Tidewaiter— A  Customs  officer  placed  on  a 
ship  on  entering  port  till  it  is  unloaded  and  the  Customs  dues  are  paid. 

Timber — By  this  word  is  meant  great  wood,  that  is  to  say,  trees 
which  serve  for  buMing  or  reparation  of  houses,  such  as  oak,  ash,  and  ehn 
of  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  (1  Cruise's  Digest,  4th  ed.,  p.  116, 
s.  5).  PrimAfaeie  such  trees  are  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  to  cut  them  at 
any  age  will  be  waste.  For  this  last  reason  they  are  distinguishable  from 
silva  ccedua,  or  seasonable  wood,  which  a  tenant  can  cut  {R.  v.  Inhabitants  of 
Ferrybridge,  1823,  1  Barn.  &  Cress.  375;  25  E.  E.  411;  cp.  Phillipps  v. 
Smith,  1845,  14  Mee.  &  W.  589).  By  custom,  however,  timber  may  remain 
silva  ccedua  up  to  a  certain  growth,  and  be  cut  by  a  tenant  as  seasonable 
wood  (Viner's  Abridgment,  "Waste,"  pi.  7,%.;  Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  306,  332 ;  see  Honywood  v.  Honywood,  1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq.  306,  309). 
As  to  the  meaning  of  "  timber  estate,"  "  timber,"  etc.,  see  further,  Dashwood 
V.  Magniac,  supra. 

As  to  what  trees  are  timber,  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty.  Oak,  ash, 
and  elm  are  so  in  aU  places ;  but  by  the  usage  of  some  locaUties,  where 
other  kinds  of  trees  are  generally  used  for  building  purposes,  those  other 
kinds  also  are  looked  upon  as  timber  {Honywood  v.  Honywood,  supra).  So 
as  to  beech  trees,  see  Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  supra  (cp.  Matthews  v. 
Matthews,  1849,  7  C.  B.1018) ;  and  as  to  willows,  see  PhiUipps  v.  Smith,  supra. 
The  chestnut,  walnut,  cedar,  fir,  aspen,  lime,  sycamore,  and  birch  trees  have 
all,  through  that  line  of  reasoning,  been  considered  timber.  And  trees  used 
in  the  mechanical  arts  have  also  been  included  (Lewis,  Or.  L.  506). 

In  accordance  with  the  maxim  Quicguid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit,  timber 
trees  growing  on  the  land  will  pass  by  the  conveyance  of  the  latter.  So 
the  sale  of  timber  may  be  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land  if 
such  is  the  object  of  the  seller,  though  not  if  the  seller's  intention  is  that 
the  vendee  shall  only  acquire  a  property  in  the  trees  when  they  have  been 
cut  and  have  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  freehold  (Smith  v.  Surman,  1829, 
9  Barn.  &  Cress.  561 ;  33  E.  E.  259).  Whether  sec.  4  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  or  sec.  4  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  is  to  apply,  therefore,  will  in  each 
case  depend  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  (Marshall  v. 
Green,  1875, 1  C.  P.  D.  35).  As  to  windfalls  through  extraordinary  gales,  it 
has  been  held  that  such  trees  as  were  blown  down  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
devisor  of  the  land  on  which  they  grew,  so  completely  that  they  could 
not  again  grow  as  trees  usually  grow,  were  severed  and  belonged  to  the 
executors,  while  such  trees  as  were  merely  lifted,  but  would  have  to  be  cut 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plantations,  belonged  to  the  devisees  (In 
re  Ainslie,  Swinburn  v.  Ainslie,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  485 ;  cp.  In  re  Harrison's 
Trusts,  Harrison  v.  Harrison,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  220).  If  a  lease  has  been 
granted  of  a  right  of  shooting  over  lands,  that  will  not  debar  the  owner 
of  the  lands  from  cutting  timber  as  he  thinks  fit  in  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  his  lands,  although  injurious  to  the  shooting  (Gearns  v.  Baker,  1875, 
L.  E.  10  Ch.  355).    A  mortgagee,  however,  can  restrain  the  cutting  of  timber 
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which  will  deteriorate  the  property  {Harper  v.  A-plin,  1886,  54  L.  T.  383 ; 
Simmins  v.  Shirley,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  173;  King  v.  Smith,  1842,  2  Hare,  243 ; 
Usborne  v.  Usborne,  1740,  1  Dick.  75).  On  the  other  hand,  a  mortgagee  in 
possession  will  also  not  be  allowed  td  cause  unnecessary  injury  to  the  estate 
in  this  way  when  the  security  is  not  shown  to  be  defective  {Simmins  v. 
Shirley,  supra ;  Withrington  v.  Banks,  1725,  Sel.  Ca.  in  Chan.  30).  But  see 
below. 

As  to  the  sale  of  timber  on  settled  estates,  that  may  be  authorised  by 
the  Court  (Settled  Estates  Act,  1877,  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  16),  or,  where 
a  tenant  for  life  is  impeachable  for  waste  in  respect  of  timber  and  there  is 
timber  ripe  for  cutting,  the  tenant  for  life  may  cut  it  or  sell  it  after  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement,  or  an  order  of  the  Court 
(Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  35  (1)).  If  a  tenant  for  life 
sells  under  the  last-mentioned  provision,  three  fourth  parts  of  the  net  proceeds 
shall  be  set  aside  as  capital  money,  and  the  other  fourth  shall  go  as  rents  and 
profits  {id.  il.  s.  35  (2)).  See  also  the  Inclosure  Act,  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118, 
ss.  137-141 ;  and  In  re  Llewellin,  Llewellin  v.  Williams,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  317. 

Mortgagees  in  possession  have  a  statutory  power  under  the  Conveyanc- 
ing Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41),  s.  19  (4),  to  cut  and  sell  timber  and 
other  trees  ripe  for  cutting,  and  not  planted  for  shelter  or  ornament,  but 
such  cutting  or  sale  must  be  completed  within  twelve  months  from  the 
making  of  the  contract  thereanent. 

In  case  of  inclosure  by  the  Land  Commissioners  under  the  Inclosure 
Act  of  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118),  it  is  provided  that  the  timber  trees  and 
other  trees  and  underwood  standing  and  growing  upon  any  land  to  be 
inclosed,  shall  be  allotted  and  go  along  with  the  land  whereon  they  respect- 
ively stand,  the  allottees  paying  the  owners  of  such  trees,  etc.,  therefor 
(s.  99).  In  default  of  payment,  the  owners  may  enter,  fell,  and  carry  away 
such  trees  {id.  ib.).  Sees.  137  to  141,  dealing  with  the  application  of 
money  paid  for  timber  on  land  belonging  to  various  classes  of  persons  dis- 
abled from  selHng  such  timber,  are  also  important  in  this  connection.  As  to 
fruit  trees,  see  the  Inclosure  Act,  1852,  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  16. 

It  should  be  added  that  under,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  1889, 52  &  53 
Vict.  c.  30,  s.  2  (2),  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  to 
undertake  the  collection  and  preparation  of  statistics  relating  to  forestry, 
and  to  inspect  and  report  upon  schools  of  forestry.  The  Board  may  also 
make  or'aid  in  making  such  inquiries,  experiments,  and  research,  and  collect 
or  aid  in  collecting  such  information  as  they  may  think  important  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  science  of  forestry  (s.  2  (3)). 

As  to  timber  cargoes,  see  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  s.  451. 

See  FoEEST ;  Trees  ;  Waste  ;  Underwood  ;  etc. 
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As  an  Element  in  Contract. — Prior  to  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  stipula- 
tions in  a  contract  as  to  time  were  generally  deemed  to  be  of  the  essence 
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of  the  contract  at  law ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
action  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  at  the 
precise  time  or  times  appointed  for  such  performance  {Nolle  v.  Udwardes, 
1877,  5  Ch.  D.  378;  Samson  v.  Modes,  1840,  8  Sco.  544;  Parkin  v. 
Thorold,  1852, 16  Beav.  59 ;  Wilde  v.  Fort,  1812, 4  Taun.  334 ;  13  E.  E.  616). 
But  in  equity,  where  the  contract  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  decree  specific  performance,  e.g. 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land,  stipulations  as  to  time  were  not  deemed  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  unless  they  were  made  so  either  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication ;  and  the  Court  would  enforce  specific  perform- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  plaintiff  to  keep  to  the  dates 
assigned,  either  for  completion  of  the  contract  or  for  steps  towards  com- 
pletion, provided  it  could  do  justice  between  the  parties,  and  provided  there 
was  nothing  in  the  express  stipulations  between  the  parties,  the  nature  of 
the  property,  or  the  surrounding  circumstances  which  would  make  it 
inequitable  to  interfere  with  and  modify  the  legal  right  of  the  defendant  to 
repudiate  the  contract  {Tilley  v.  Thomas,  1867,  L.  E.  3  Ch.  61 ;  Seton  v.  Slade, 
1802,  7  Ves.  Jun.  265;  6  E.  E.  124;  Boherts  v.  Berry,  1853,  3  De  G.,  M.  & 
(1.  284;  Eanslip  v.  Padwick,  1850,  5  Ex.  Eep.  615,  623  ;  Parkin  v.  Thorold, 
1852,  16  Beav.  59).  And  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66), 
s.  25  (7),  provides  that  stipulations  in  contracts,  as  to  time  or  otherwise,  which 
wo\ild  not  before  the  Act  have  been  deemed  to  be  or  to  have  become  of  the 
essence  of  such  contracts  in  a  Court  of  equity,  shall  receive  in  all  Courts 
the  same  construction  as  they  would  have  received  in  equity. 

The  effect  of  the  Judicature  Act  is  not  to  extend  to  all  contracts  the 
equitable  principle  that  stipulations  as  to  time  are  primd  facie  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract,  but  only  to  apply  that  principle  to  actions  on  the 
common  law  side  for  damages  in  such  cases  as  purchases  and  sales  of  land, 
in  respect  of  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  formerly  have  entertained 
an  action  for  specific  performance.  To  apply  the  principle  to  mercantile 
contracts  would  be  dangerous  and  unreasonable  (per  Cotton,  L.J.,  in  Beuter 
V.  Sala,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  239,  249).  With  regard  to  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  s.  10,  provides  that  unless  a  different 
intention  appears  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  stipulations  as  to  time  of 
payment  are  not  deemed  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  of  sale ;  and  that 
whether  any  other  stipulation  as  to  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  or 
not  depends  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  In  Boives  v.  Shand,  1877, 
2  App.  Cas.  455,  where  rice  was  bought  to  be  shipped  during  March  and  (or) 
April,  it  was  held  that  the  time  of  shipment  was  essential,  and  that  the 
buyer  was  not  bound  to  accept  rice  which  was  shipped  during  February 
(see  also  Beuter  v.  Sala,  supra).  Even  in  cases  where  the  equitable  doctrine 
applies,  stipulations  as  to  time  will  be  deemed  of  the  essence  of  the  contract 
if  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  nature  of  the  property,  or  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  it  appears  that  they  were  so  intended  by  the  parties 
( Withy  V.  Cottle,  1823,  Turn.  &  E.  78 ;  23  E.  E.  187).  Thus,  where  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  leaseholds  contained  a  condition  "  that  if,  from  any  cause  or 
circumstance  whatever,  the  purchase  should  not  be  completed  "  on  a  certain 
date,  the  vendor  should  "  be  at  liberty  to  annul  the  contract,"  and  the 
purchaser  refused  to  pay  the  purchase-money  on  the  day  fixed,  the  only 
requisitions  still  remaining  open  being  as  to  the  registration  of  a  deed,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  a  stamp,  which  the  vendor  undertook  to  supply,  it  was 
held  that  time  was  made  essential  by  the  condition,  and  that  the  vendor 
was  justified  in  refusing  to  complete  (Hudson  v.  Temple,  1861,  29  Beav.  536). 

VOL.  XII.  10 
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So  where  a  person  purchased  a  leasehold  house  for  his  own  residence,  the 
contract  providing  that  possession  should  be  delivered  by  a  certain  day,  it 
was  held  that  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  vendor 
was  bound  to  .give  possession,  with  a  good  title  shown,  on  that  day  {TilUyv. 
Thomas,  1867,  L.  E.  3  Ch.  31).  So,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
a  public-house  as  a  going  concern  (Oowles  v.  Gale,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  12  ■ 
Day  V.  Zuhke,  1868,  L.  E.  5  Eq.  386;  Coslake  v.  Till,  1826, 1  Euss.  376; 
25  E.  E.  75),  or  for  a  lease  of  working  mines  (Machryde  v.  Weekes,  1856,  22 
Beav.  533),  or  for  the  sale  of  a  reversionary  interest  (Patrick  v.  Milmr, 
1877,  2  C.  P.  D.  342),  stipulations  as  to  time  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  the  contract  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears.  If,  however,  it  is 
provided  in  such  a  case  that  in  the  event  of  the  contract  not  being 
completed  by  the  day  appointed,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  interest  on  the 
purchase-money  from  that  day,  the  time  fixed  for  completion  will  not  be 
deemed  essential,  because  such  a  provision  clearly  shows  that  the  parties 
did  not  intend  the  time  so  fixed  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  {Patrick 
V.  Milner,  1877,  2  C.  P.  D.  342 ;  Hatten  v.  Bussell,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  334). 

In  exercising  an  option  or  power  of  repurchase,  the  time  limited  for  the 
exercise  of  such  option  or  power  must  be  precisely  observed  {Barrell  v. 
Sabine,  1684,  1  Vern.  268  ;  Banelagh  v.  Melton,  1864,  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  278; 
Bihhins  v.  DibUns,  [1896]  2  Ch.  348). 

Where  time  is  not  originally  of  the  essence  of  a  contract,  but  there  is 
unreasonable  delay  by  one  of  the  parties,  the  other  party  may  by  notice  fix 
a  reasonable  time  for  completion,  and,  in  default  of  completion  within  that 
time,  abandon  the  contract  {Taylor  v.  Brown,  1839,  2  Beav.  ISO).  But 
such  a  notice  is  ineffectual  if  the  time  therein  limited  for  completion  is 
unreasonably  short,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  and  to  what 
remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  complete  the  transaction,  at  the  time  when 
the  notice  is  given  {Gh'een  v.  Sevin,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  589-;  Crawford,  v. 
Toogood,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  153 ;  Pegg  v.  Wisden,  1852,  16  Beav.  239). 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  stipulation  as  to  the  time  within  which  a 
contract  is  to  be  performed,  the  law  implies  a  promise  by  each  party  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  agreement  within  a  reasonable  time  {Postlethwaite  v. 
Freeland,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  599  ;  Ford  v.  Cotesworth,  1868,  L.  E.  4  Q.  B.  127). 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  "  forthwith,"  "  as  soon  as  possible," 
"  directly,"  see  Staunton  v.  Wood,  1851,  16  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  638 ;  Hydraulic 
Engineering  Co.  v.  McHaffie,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  670  ;  Duncan  v.  Topham,  1849, 
8  0.  B.  225 ;  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  month,"  and  the  computa- 
tion of  time  generally,  see  Month  ;  Computation  {infra). 

I.  General  Eules  of  Computation. 
1.  Eule  foe  Computing  a  Number  of  Days. — It  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  for  the  computation  of  time  where  the 
time-fixture  consists  of  a  given  number  of  days.  In  In  re  North,  1895, 
11  T.  L.  E.  417,  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  said  that  there  was  "no  general 
rule  for  computing  time  under  any  Act.  The  time  ought  always  to  be 
computed  in  a  rational  way,  having  regard  to  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  in  the  case  in  question  the  computation  had  to  be  made."  The  first 
difficulty  is  to  determine  when  the  time  actually  begins  to  run,  whether, 
when  the  time  fixed  consists  of  so  many  days  "  from"  or  ."after"  a  certam 
event,  the  day  on  which  the  event  occurs  is  to  be  counted  in  the  time  or  not. 
As  regards  the  High  Court,  Bankruptcy,  and  County  Courts,  this  point  is 
clearly  determined  in  the  manner  stated  infra,  2.  and  3.,  namely,  if  the  days 
are  expressed  to  be  "  clear  days,"    the  day  "  from "   or   "  after "  which 
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the  time-fixture  is  to  run  is  to  be  excluded  in  computing  the  time,  as  is  also 
the  day  on  which  the  act  is  performed;  and,  again,  if  the  days  are  not 
expressed  to  be  "  clear  days,"  they  are  to  be  reckoned  exclusive  of  the  first 
and  inclusive  of  the  last  day.  But  the  question  remains,  how  far  this  rule 
of  computation  can  be  applied  to  statutory  and  other  time-fixtures  defined 
as  a  number  of  days  not  expressed  to  be  "  clear  days  "  or  "  days  at  least," 
where  no  provision  exists  establishing  any  direct  rule.  And  further,  when 
the  time  fixed  is  defined  otherwise  than  as  a  number  of  days,  whether  the 
first  day,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  day  "  from "  or  "  after "  which  the 
time  is  fixed,  is  to  be  included  or  excluded. 

We  have  said  that  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Subject, 
however,  to  the  caution  contained  in  that  statement,  the  authorities  on  the 
point  seem  to  warrant  us  in  laying  down  the  following  rule  for  general 
application,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  with  its  exceptions,  and 
subject  to  the  dictum  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  above  quoted. 

General  Rule. — Subject  to  the  exceptions  mentioned  infra,  and  to  any 
special  circumstances  which  would  render  the  application  of  this  rule  to  a 
particular  case  unreasonable,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  provision  to 
the  contrary  in  the  statute,  deed,  or  instrument  fixing  the  time,  any  fixed 
period  of  time,  whether  defined  as  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and 
whether  fixed  by  statute,  rule,  or  order,  or  by  the  act  of  individuals  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  will),  or  by  agreement  between  parties,  should  be  so  computed 
that  the  day  "  from "  or  "  after  "  which  the  time  is  fixed  is  excluded  from 
such  computation,  and  the  day  on  which  the  act  is  to  be  done,  or  "until  " 
which  some  act  is  prohibited  or  protection  afforded,  is  included  therein. 

[See  cases  in  support,  and  exceptions  (a)  and  (&)  infra.  And  see  E.  S.  0. 
Order  64,  r.  12  ;  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52) ;  Bankruptcy 
Eules,  1886,  r.  4 ;  and  cp.  County  County  Eules,  1889,  Order  52,  definition 
of  "  clear  days,"  and  III.  infra,  Closed  Days  ;  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50),  s.  230(1);  and  2.  infra,  Meaning  of 

CERTAIN  EXPEESSIONS.] 

(a)  Cases  in  Support. — A  protection  order  in  bankruptcy  "  until "  a  day 
named  includes  that  day  (Backhouse  v.  Mellor,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  141),  and 
an  insurance  policy  giving  protection  "  until "  a  day  named  was  also  held 
to  cover  a  fire  which  occurred  on  that  day  {Isaacs  v.  Boyal  Insurance  Co., 
1870,  5  L.  E.  Ex.  296). 

In  Lester  v.  Garland,  1808,  15  Ves.  248,  the  question  involved  was  very 
fully  considered.  The  actual  point  decided  in  that  case  was  that  where  a 
clause  in  a  will  contained  a  conditional  bequest  contingent  on  an  act  to  be 
done  "  within  six  calendar  months  after  "  the  testator's  decease,  no  part  of 
the  day  of  his  decease  was  to  be  counted,  but  the  day  on  which  the  act  was 
done  was  counted.  In  delivering  judgment,  the  Court  referred  to  the 
following  events  as  being  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  computation : — 

Under  the  Annuity  Act  (17  Geo.  III.  c.  26)  it  had  been  held  that 
the  twenty-one  days  to  run  "  from  the  execution  of  the  deed "  was  to 
be  computed  as  exclusive  of  the  day  it  was  executed. 

In  the  case  of  alienation  in  mortmain,  the  day  when  the  alienation  took 
place  was  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  year  which  the  immediate 
lord  had  to  enter  for  forfeiture. 

The  day  of  avoidance  of  a  living  was  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
six  months  which  the  patron  had  to  present. 

In  Watson  v.  Fears,  1809,  2  Camp.  294,  a  patent  dated  10th  May 
provided  that  a  specification  should  be  enrolled  "  within  one  calendar  month 
after  the  date  hereof."    Held  that  the  time  was  to  be  computed  exclusively 
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of  the  date  of  the  patent,  therefore  enrohnent  on  the  10th  June  was  held  in 
time. 

In  Williams  v.  N'ash,  1860,  28  Beav.  93,  the  day  of  the  date  of  a  patent 
was  held  not  to  count  in  computing  the  time  allowed  for  stamp  duties. 

In  Williams  v.  Burgess,  1840,  4  P.  &  D.  443;  1840,  12  Ad.  &  E. 
635,  a  warrant  of  attorney,  which,  under  the  Warrant  of  Attorney  Act 
1822  (3  Geo.  iv.  c.  39),  had  to  be  registered  "  within  twenty-one  days  after 
execution,"  was  held  to  be  duly  registered  on  the  twenty-first  day  after 
execution,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  execution. 

In  In  re  North,  1895, 11  T.  L.  E.  417,  it  was  held  that  in  computing  the 
time  when  a  debtor  had  committed  a  complete  act  of  bankruptcy,  on 
account  of  his  goods  being  held  by  the  sheriff  for  twenty-one  days,  the  day 
on  which  the  sheriff  took  possession  was  not  to  be  reckoned. 

In  South  Staffordshire  Tramways  v.  Sickness,  etc.,  Assurance  Assoc.  [1891] 
1  Q.  B.  402,  the  words  "  twelve  calendar  months  from  24th  November " 
were  held  to  exclude  the  24th  November  in  that  year,  and  to  include 
the  24th  November  in  the  following  year.  See  also  In  re  Hanson,  1887 
46  L.  T.  573. 

In  Ammerman  v.  Digges,  1861, 12  Ir.  E.  C.  L.  App.  1,  the  words  "for 
and  during  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,"  in  a  licence  from 
creditors  to  a  debtor,  were  held  to  mean  a  year  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
the  date  of  the  licence. 

In  an  Irish  case,  under  the  limitations  of  a  will,  each  devisee  becoming 
entitled  was  directed  to  take  the  name  of  the  testator,  subject  to  forfeiture 
on  neglect  to  do  so  "  for  one  year  next  after  becoming  entitled."  A  tenant 
for  life  died  on  9th  April  1888,  and  the  next  remainderman  complied  with 
the  condition  on  the  9th  April  1889,' and  it  was  held  that  the  day  of 
the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life  was  not  to  be  counted,  and  therefore 
that  the  condition  had  been  complied  with  {Biggs  Miller  v.  Wheatley,  1891, 
28  L.  E.  Ir.  144). 

In  Bowling  v.  Foxhall,  1809,  1  Ball  &  B.  193,  196,  it  was  held  that  the 
six  months  given  to  a  tenant  to  redeem  included  the  last  day  of  the  six 
months,  habere  being  premature  before  the  next  day. 

In  Bohinson  v.  Waddington,  1849,  13  Q.  B.  753,  following  lester  v.. 
Garland,  supra,  it  was  held  that  under  2  Will.  &  Mary,  stat.  1,  c.  5,  s.  2, 
which  authorises  the  sale  of  goods  distrained  five  days  after  they  have  been 
seized,  the  day  of  seizure  was  to  be  excluded  in  computing  the  time. 

In  B.  V.  Justices  of  West  Biding,  1834,  1  Nev.  &  M.  426,  and  in  E. 
v.  Cumberland  Justices,  1835, 4  Nev.  &  M.  378,  it  was  held  that  the  day  on 
which  notice  of  an  intention  to  appeal  or  apply  was  served  was  to  be 
excluded  in  computing  the  time. 

In  Badcliffe  v.  Bartholomew,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  161,  it  was  held  that  in 
computing  the  calendar  month  within  which  a  complaint  under  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92)  must  be  made, 
the  day  on  which  the  alleged  offence  was  committed  is  to  be  excluded.  , 

(b)  Exceptions. — The  time  for  appearance  to  a  writ  of  summons  is  eight 
days  from  the  service  of  the  writ,  but  the  day  of  service  counts  as  the 
first  day.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  we  have  laid  down,  because  the  terms  of  the  writ  are  specific,  "  within 
eight  days  after  service  of  this  writ  on  you,  inclusive  of  the  day  of 
such  service,  you  do  cause  an  appearance,"  etc.  See,  however,  5.  infra, 
Sundays  in  Computation,  and  see  III.  infra.  Closed  Days. 

In  the  case  of  service  by  post,  again,  the  rule  we  have  laid  down 
must  be  applied  subject  to  the  general  provision  contained  in  the  Inter- 
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pretation  Act,  1889,  s.  26,  which  says  that  in  the  case  of  service  by  post 
such  service  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  effected  at  the  time  at  which  the 
letter  would  be  delivered  in  ordinary  course  of  post.  See  more  fully,  11. 
infra,  Sekvice  by  Post. 

In  Lester  v.  Oarland,  1808,  15  Ves.  248,  supra,  it  was  considered  that, 
in  computing  time  from  an  act  or  event,  the  question  whether  the  day  on 
which  the  act  was  done,  or  the  event  took  place,  is  to  be  included  or 
excluded,  must  depend  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  case  of  imprisonment  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
computation  which  we  have  laid  down.  The  day  when  imprisonment  first 
takes  place  is  counted  as  the  first  day  of  the  term.  Moreover,  it  is 
indivisible,  and  therefore  counts  as  one  whole  day,  though  the  prisoner  was 
only  taken  late  in  the  day.  See  this  point  fully  considered  under  9.  infra, 
"  Month  "  in  Computation,  and  see  Migotti  v.  Colvill,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  233, 
there  cited. 

In  King  v.  Adderley,  1780,  2  Doug.  463,  it  was  held  that  under  the 
Sheriffs  Act,  20  Geo.  ii.  c.  37  (see  now  Sheriffs  Act,  1887,  s.  28  (3)),  which 
provided  that  an  outgoing  sheriff  should  not  be  called  upon  to  return 
process  after  six  months  from  the  expiration  of  his  office,  the  day  on 
which  the  sheriff's  term  of  office  expired  should  be  included  in  computing 
the  time ;  the  reason  being  that  the  section  was  intended  for  the  relief  of 
sheriffs,  and  ought  to  be  construed  favourably  for  them  (commented  on  in 
Lester  v.  Garland,  1808,  15  Ves.  at  p.  255). 

In  Castle  v.  Burditt,  1790,  3  T.  E.  623,  it  was  .held  that  in  the  case  of  a 
month's  notice  required  before  an  action  could  be  brought,  the  day  on 
which  the  notice  was  served  was  to  be  included.  The  reason  of  this 
was  probably  because  the  party  served  would  be  able  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  notice  to  consider  the  propriety  of  preventing  the  action  by 
making  amends.  So  considered  in  Lester  v.  Garland,  1808,  15  Ves.  at 
p.  256.  Compare  note,  supra,  as  to  appearance  to  writ  of  summons,  which 
is  analogous. 

In  Lester  v.  Garland,  supra,  though  no  rule  was  laid  down,  it  was  con- 

.  sidered  that  when  time  runs  from  an  act  done,  to  which  the  party  against 

whom  the  time  runs  is  privy,  he  has  the  benefit  of  part  of  the  day  on  which 

the  act  is  done,  and  there  would  be  less  hardship  in  counting  that  day  as 

part  of  the  time  allowed  him. 

The  expressions,  "  till "  or  "  until "  a  given  day,  mean  that  the  time  is  to 
be  computed  as  including  that  day  {Kerr  v.  Jeston,  1842,  1  D.  N.  S.  538 ; 
Backhouse  v.  Mellor,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  141). 

See  also  2.  (d),  infra,  and  III.  infra.  Closed  Days.  And  as  to  suspen- 
sion of  time  in  certain  cases,  see  E.  S.  C.  Order  19,  r.  8 ;  E.  S.  C.  Order  64, 
r.  6 ;  and  see  Hobson  v.  Monks,  W.  N.  (1884)  8,  as  to  the  effect  of  summons 
under  Order  14. 

(c)  Time  suspended  in  certain  Cases. — When  an  order  for  security  for 
costs  is  made,  the  time  from  the  day  when  such  order  is  made  until  the 
day  when  security  is  given  (both  days  inclusive)  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  computation  of  time  allowed  to  plead,  answer  interrogatories,  or 
take  any  other  proceeding  in  the  cause  or  matter  (E.  S.  C.  Order  64, 
r.  6). 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  time  of  the  Long  Vacation  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  time  allowed  for  delivering  pleadings,  except  in  the  case 
of  causes  intended  to  be  tried  during  the  autumn  assizes,  for  which  the 
commission  day  is  fixed  for  a  day  prior  to  the  1st  December,  in  which  case 
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the  time  of  the  Long  Vacation  on  and  after  the  1st  October  counts  (E.  S.  C. 
Order  64,  rr.  4,  5). 

When  proceedings  are  commenced  under  Order  14,  the  time  during 
which  such  proceedings  are  pending  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  computing  the 
time  for  defence  {Hobson  v.  Monks,  W.  N.  (1884)  8).  This  does  not  affect  the 
time  for  defence  after  an  order  is  made  giving  leave  to  defend,  which 
in  the  absence  of  special  direction,  is  fixed  at  eight  days  from  the  order 
(Order  21,  r.  8).  But  where  a  summons  under  Order  14  is  dismissed,  the 
time  for  defence  is  suspended  from  the  issue  of  the  summons  to  its  dismissal, 
when  it  recommences  to  run. 

2.  Meaning  of  certain  Expressions. — {a)  "  Clear  Days." — The  term 
"  clear  days  "  means  that  the  time  is  to  be  reckoned  exclusive  of  the  first 
day  {i.e.  the  day  "  from  "  or  "  after "  which  the  time  is  fixed)  and  also  of 
the  last  day  {i.e.  the  day  on  which  the  act  is  to  be  performed,  or  untUwhich 
the  protection  is  afforded).  The  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not  contain 
any  definition  of  this  term,  but  Order  64,  r.  12,  provides  that  days  "not 
expressed  to  be  clear  "  are  to  be  re(3koned  exclusive  of  the  first  and  inclusive 
of  the  last,  and  Order  52  of  the  County  Court  Eules,  1889,  defines  the  term 
"  clear  days  "  as  meaning  days  to  be  reckoned  "  exclusive  both  of  the  first 
and  last  days." 

-Adopting,  therefore,  this  interpretation  of  the  term  "  clear  days,"  its 
precise  effect  in  a  time-fixture  would  be  as  follows : — 

Time  given  to  do  an  Act. — If  a  time  given  to  a  party  to  do  an  act  {e.g. 
deliver  defence)  is  defined  as  eight  clear  days  from  the  1st  January;^  the 
time  would  be  computed  exclusive  of  that  day  and  of  the  day  of  delivery. 
He  would,  therefore,  have  all  day  the  10th  January  to  deliver  his  defence. 

Step  prohibited. — If,  however,  the  order  or  provision  fixing  the  time 
were  prohibitive,  its  effect  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  different.'  If,  for 
example,  its  terms  were  "  execution  stayed  for  eight  clear  days  from  the 
1st  January,"  the  protection  afforded  to  the  judgment  debtor  would  expire 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  January,  as  eight  complete  days  from  the  1st 
January  (exclusive)  would  have  passed,  and  the  judgment  creditor  would 
appear  to  be  free  to  issue  execution  on  the  10th  January. 

This  rule  may,  it  seems,  be  applied  generally.  A  comparison  of  the 
cases  cited  under  1.  supra  (in  all  of  which  the  question  whether  the  first 
day  was  to  be  included  or  not  was  raised  by  the  absence  of  any  definite 
phrase  indicating  its  inclusion  or  exclusion),  with  the  cases  cited  xmder  (J), 
infra,  wiU  create  a  strong  presumption  that  the  term  "  clear  days"  in  any 
statute  or  legal  instrument  would  be  held  to  bear  the  same  construction  as 
that  applied  to  it  by  Eules  of  Court,  which  construction  is  embodied 
in  the  above  rule.  For  the  authority  for  applying  the  above  rule  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  High  Court,  compare  judgment  of  Coleridge,  J.,  in  Lifi'h  v. 
Pitcher,  1842,  1  D.  N.  S.  767,  with  E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  12.  As  to  County 
Courts,  see  County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  52. 

{h)  " Bays  at  least,"  and  "  Not  less  than Days."— The  terms 

" days  at  least "  and  "  not  less  than days  "  are,  in  practice,  in  High 

Court  proceedings  held  to  be  equivalent  to  "  days  not  expressed  to  be  clear 
days  "  in  E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  12,  i.e.  a  time  so  defined  is  reckoned  exclusive 
of  the  first  day  (the  day  "  from  "  or  "  after  "  which  the  time  is  fixed)  and 
inclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the  act  is  done  (notwithstanding  B.  v.  Shrop- 
shire, 1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  173  ;  B.  v.  Justices  of  Middlesex,  1845, 14  L.  J.  M.  C. 
139;  Mitchell  v.  Foster,  1840,  4  P.  &  D.  150;  B.  v.  Aberdare  Canal,  1850, 
14  Q.  B.  854). 

Thus  in  E.  S.  C.  Order  36,  r.  22  B,  under  which  entry  for  trial,  elsewhere 
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than  in  Londoni  or  Middlesex,  must  be  effected  "  not  less  than  seven  days 
before  the  Commission  day,"  the  seven  days  would  be  computed  exclusive  of 
the  day  of  entry  for  trial,  and  inclusive  of  the  Commission  day.  Supposing 
the  Commission  day  to  be  the  7th  June,  the  last  day  for  entering  the  action 
for  trial  would  be  the  31st  May.  If  that  were  a  Sunday,  then  the  action 
should  be  entered  on  the  30th  May.  In  the  case  of  In  re  Railway  Sleepers 
Supply  Co.,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  204,  it  was  held  that  the  interval  of  "  not  less 
than  fourteen  days  "  which  is  to  elapse  between  the  meetings  of  a  company 
under  the  Companies  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  51),  was  to  be  com- 
puted as  exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and  also 
of  that  on  which  the  second  was  held.  Thus  the  first  meeting  having  been 
held  on  the  25th  February,  the  second  meeting  on  the  11th  March  was  held 
before  the  prescribed  interval  had  expired. 

(c)  "  Until." — Where  a  time  is  fixed  "until"  a  certain  day,  or  "until" 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  day  "  until "  which  time  is 
allowed,  or  protection  afforded,  or  a  proceeding  prohibited,  is  to  be  included 
in  computing  the  time. 

In  Isaacs  v.  Boyal  Insurance  Co.,  1870,  5  L.  E.  Ex.  296,  it  was  held  that 
an  insurance  policy  giving  protection  "  until "  a  day  named,  covered  a  fire 
which  occurred  on  that  day ;  and  in  Backhouse  v.  Mellor,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Ex. 
141,  it  was  held  that  protection  given  to  a  debtor  " until"  a  certain  day 
included  that  day.     See  also  Kerr  v.  Jeston,  1842,  1  D.  N.  S.  538. 

{d)  "  A  Bays'  Notice." — Where  a  person  before  taking  a  certain 

step  or  proceeding  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  his  intention,  the  expression 
"  ten  days'  notice,"  or  "  an  eight  days'  notice,"  is  often  used.  In  computing 
time  thus  fixed,  the  general  rule  given  above  (1. 1.)  must  be  exactly  reversed. 

In  the  case  of  "  an  eight  days'  notice  "  of  appea;!  under  Order  59,  r.  10, 
for  example,  the  time  must  be  computed  thus :  the  day  of  service  of  the 
notice  counts  as  one  of  the  eight  days,  and  the  last  day  of  the  eight  must 
expire  before  the  day  of  hearing ;  in  other  words,  the  day  of  service  must 
be  included  and  the  day  of  hearing  excluded. 

In  many  other  instances,  notably  in  the  Bankruptcy  Eules,  the  terms 
"three  days'  notice"  or  "eight  days'  notice,"  etc.,  occur,  and  the  above 
method  of  computing  the  time  may  be  applied  to  all  such  time-fixtures. 
Thus  a  three  days'  notice  to  a  debtor  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors  under  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  249  (1),  served  on 
the  1st  February,  would  begin  to  count  on  that  day,  and  would  expire  on 
the  3rd  February,  so  that  the  meeting  could  not  under  that  notice  be 
properly  held  before  4th  February. 

(e)  Running  Bays. — In  putting  a  construction  upon  a  charter-party, 
the  Court  held  that  "  running  days "  meant  calendar  days,  and  not  any 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  {The  Katy,  1895,  71  L.  T.  709). 

(/)  " From"  " From  and  after." — These  terms  are  synonymous,  and 
mean  that  the  time  commences  to  run  on  the  day  after  the  date  "  from " 
which  the  period  is  fixed.  Thus  a  policy  of  assurance  "  for  a  year  from  the 
24th  November"  does  not  commence  until  the  25th  November  (South 
Staffordshire  Tramways  Co.  v.  Sickness,  etc..  Assurance  Association,  [1891] 
1  Q.  B.  402) ;  and  a  provisional  order  which  comes  into  operation  "  from 
and  after  "  the  day  when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  the  Act,  does  not 
commence  to  operate  until  the  day  after  the  royal  assent  is  given  (Mayor, 
etc.,  of  Sheffield  v.  Sheffield  Electric  light,  etc.,  Co.,  1898,  77  L.  T.  616). 

(g)"Mxt." — Where  property  was  sold  on  the  15th  December  1885, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  was  that  the  purchaser  was  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  purchase  money  "  on  the  28th  December  next,"  it  was 
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contended  that  the  word  "next"  applied  to  the  month,  and  that  the 
purchaser  had  until  the  28th  December  1886  to  complete.  Held  that  the 
expression  "  28th  December  "  was  to  be  read  as  one]  noun  substantive,  and 
meant  the  next  28th  December  following  the  15th  December,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  purchaser  had  to  complete  on  the  28th  December  1885 
(Dawes  V.  Charsley,  W.  N.  (1886)  37,  78). 

3.  Days  not  expressed  to  be  "Oleae." — In  the  High  Court,  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  County  Courts,  where  the  time-fixture  consists  of  days  not 
expressed  to  be  clear  days,  it  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  general 
rule  laid  down  in  1.  supra,  viz.  exclusive  of  the  first  day  (i.e.  the  day  "  from  " 
or  "  after  "  which  the  time  is  fixed)  and  inclusive  of  the  last  day  (i.e.  the 
day  on  which  the  act  is  done).  See  E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  12 ;  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1883,  s.  141 ;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4.  The  County  Court  Eules, 
1889,  contain  no  direct  provision ;  but  see  distinction  as  to  "  clear  days"  in 
Order  52. 

4.  Time-Fixtures  less  than  Six  Days  (see  also  5.  and  III.  2.  (a), 
infra). — Where  the  time  for  doing  any  act  is  less  than  six  days : — 

(a)  In  the  High  Court. — Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday  are 
not  to  be  counted  (E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  2). 

(b)  In  Bankruptcy. — Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Eve,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  any  other  day  on  which  the  oiSces 
are  wholly  closed,  shall  not  be  counted  (Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4  (2)). 

(c)  In  County  Courts. — Ko  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  CouDty 
Court  Eules,  except  where  any  act  has  to  be  done  within  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  in  which  case  no  part  of  any  closed  day  is  to  be  counted 
(County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  51,  r.  18). 

5.  Sundays  in  Computation. — (a)  Sundays  excluded. — As  pointed  out 
under  4.  supra,  in  the  High  Court  and  Bankruptcy,  where  the  time-fixture 
is  less  than  six  days,  Sunday  is  excluded  in  computing  the  time  (E.  S.  C. 
Order  64,  r.  2  ;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4  (2)). 

In  County  Court  proceedings  the  same  rule  applies  to  fixtures  of  time 
of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  (County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  51, 
r.  18). 

In  divorce  causes  Sunday  is  excluded  from  all  computations  of  time 
(Divorce  Eules,  1865,  r.  123). 

By  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  s.  230,  where  any  time  fixed 
does  not  exceed  seven  days,  Sunday  is  excluded  from  computation. 

(V)  Sundays  included. — Except  where  the  time  expires  on  a  Sunday  (see 
(c),  infra),  or  where  otherwise  provided  (see  (a),  supra),  Sunday  is  counted 
in  computation  of  time. 

(c)  Sunday  the  last  Bay. — In  all  proceedings  in  the  High  Court,  Bank- 
ruptcy, County  Courts,  divorce  causes  (see  (a),  supra),  when  time  expires 
on  a  Sunday,  it  must  be  computed  so  as  to  include  the  next  following  work- 
ing day  (E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  3  ;  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (46  &47  Vict.c.  52, 
s.  141) ;  Divorce  Eules,  1865,  r.  123).  The  same  rule  applies  to  registration 
of  a  bill  of  sale  or  deed  of  arrangement ;  and  under  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50),  s.  230,  where  any  time  under  the  Act 
expires  on  a  Sunday,  it  extends  to  the  next  working  day. 

But  though  this  is  the  general  rule,  it  does  not  prevail  in  all  cases.  For 
cases  where  it  has  been  held  that,  in  computing  the  time  fixed  by  certain 
statutes,  Sunday  is  to  be  counted,  even  when  the  time  expires  on  that  day, 
see  III.  2.  (a),  infra,  Sundays. 

6.  Closed  Days  in  Computation. — The  effect  of  closed  days  upon  com- 
putation  is  inextricably   connected  with  their  general  effect  upon  time- 
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fixtures.     It  has  therefore  been  thought  more  convenient  to  treat  both 
together  under  the  head  Closed  Days,  infra  III.  {q.v.). 

7.  Fraction  of  a  Day  (see  also  II.  2.  infra,  Time  of  Day).— 
{a)  Judicial  Acts. — As  regards  judicial  acts,  such  as  entering  judgment 
(whether  by  default  or  otherwise)  and  issuing  writs  of  execution,  and 
sentencing  a  prisoner  to  a  term  of  imprisonment : — 

The  day  is  not  divisible  into  fractions,  but  the  judicial  act  is  presumed 
in  law  to  have  been  performed  at  the  first  moment  of  the  natural  day  (see 
Wright  v.  Mills,  1859,  4  H.  &  K  488,  where  judgment  in  default,  signed  at 
11  a.m.  on  the  day  on  which  the  defendant  died  at  9  a.m.,  was  held  to  take 
effect  prior  to  his  death).  The  universal  application  of  this  rule  as  regards 
even  judicial  acts  was,  however,  doubted  in  Clarke  v.  Bradlaugh,  cited  infra 
(b) ;  and  in  Tabernacle  Fermanent  Building  Society  v.  Knight,  [1892]  App.  Cas. 
298,  the  House  of  Lords  acted  upon  evidence  as  to  whether  an  arbitrator's 
award  was  made  before  or  after  an  order  nisi  to  state  a  special  case  made  on 
the  same  day  as  the  award.  And  in  bankruptcy  the  old  practice  was  to 
inquire,  if  necessary,  whether  the  act  of  bankruptcy  was  committed  prior 
to  the  commission  sealed  on  the  same  day  (Bx  parte  Bufrene,  1812, 
1  Ves.  &  Bea.  54 ;   Wydown's  case,  1807,  14  Ves.  80). 

Note. — For  distinction  between  judicial  and  non-judicial  acts,  see 
Edwards  v.  B.,  1854,  9  Ex.  628,  and  Clarke  v.  Bradlaugh,  infra;  and 
Jacob's  Diet.  tit.  "  Writ."  And  for  a  case  showing  the  application  of  this 
rule  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  see  Migotti  v.  Colvill,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D. 
233,  fully  considered  under  9.  infra,  "  Month  "  in  Computation. 

(b)  Non-Judicial  Acts. — As  regards  acts  which  are  not  judicial,  but  are 
the  act  of  the  party,  such  as  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons : — 

The  day  is  divisible  into  fractions,  and  the  Court  will,  if  necessary, 
inquire  as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  the  act  was  done  (Clarke  v.  Brad- 
laugh, 1881, 8  Q.  B.  D.  63.     See  also  note  (a)  supra). 

8.  "  Day  "  in  Computation. — We  have  given  under  1.  supra  the  general 
rule  for  computing  a  number  of  days.  The  further  question,  as  to  what  is 
a  "  day,"  remains  to  be  considered.  This  question  is  dealt  with  under  II. 
infra.  Periods  of  Time  Defined,  where  the  different  meanings  which  in 
law  attach  to  the  word  "  day "  are  explained.  For  some  purposes  con- 
nected with  procedure,  however,  two  further  kinds  of  "  day  "  exist,  viz.  the 
day  which  is  limited  to  professional  business  hours,  and  that  which  is  com- 
prised in  Supreme  Court  office  hours.  These  are  dealt  with  under  IV. 
infra,  Business  Hours. 

9.  "  Month  "  in  Computation  (for  definition  of "  month,"  see  II.  3.  infra). 
— The  general  rule  of  computation  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  "  months  " 
as  in  the  case  of  "  days  "  (see  I.  1.  supra),  viz.  that  the  day  "  from  "  or 
"  after "  which  the  time  is  fixed,  is  excluded  from  such  computation,  and 
the  day  on  which  the  act  is  to  be  done,  or  "  until  "  which  some  protection 
is  afforded,  is  included  therein.  But  see  the  note  referred  to  I.  1.  supra, 
and  the  cases  and  exceptions  there  mentioned. 

In  calculating  a  calendar  month,  the  general  rule  by  which  the  day 
"  from  "  or  "  after "  which  the  time  runs  is  excluded  and  the  day  for  the 
act  to  be  performed  is  included,  has  the  effect  of  making  the  time  run  from 
a  given  day  in  one  month  to  the  day  with  the  corresponding  number  in  the 
next  month,  the  latter  day  being  included.  Thus  where  a  calendar  month's 
notice  of  action  was  necessary,  a  notice  given  on  the  28th  April  was  held  to 
expire  on  the  28th  May,  and  the  action  to  have  been  properly  commenced 
on  the  29th  May  {Freeman  v.  Bead,  1863,  4  B.  &  S.  174 ;  Webb  v.  Fairmaner, 
1838, 3  Mee.  &  W.  437 ;  and  compare  2.  {d),  snpra,  A Bays'  Notice).    The 
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rule  of  computation  followed  in  these  cases  seems  to  have  been  that  the  time 
began  to  run  on  the  day  following  that  "from"  or  "after"  which  the 
month  was  to  be  counted.  Thus  in  the  first  case  the  calendar  month  began 
on  the  29th  April,  and  terminated  on  the  28th  May.  See  Watson  v.  Pears, 
1809,  2  Camp.  294 ;  and  South  Staffordshire  Tramways  v.  Sickness,  etc.,  As- 
sociation, [1891]  1  Q.  B.  402 ;  Eadcliffe  v.  Bartholomew,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  161. 
But  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  the  time  begins  to  run  from  the  iirst 
moment  of  the  day  when  the  prisoner  is  first  imprisoned.  Thus'  when  a 
prisoner  is  taken  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  October  to  be  imprisoned  for 
one  calendar  month,  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  imprisoned  for  the  whole 
of  that  day  {i.e.  from  midnight  of  the  4th  October),  and  his  month  would 
terminate  at  midnight  on  the  4th  ISTovember.  But  this  way  of  calculating 
a  calendar  month's  imprisonment  is  subject  to  this  qualification,  that  a 
prisoner  so  sentenced  can  never  be  imprisoned  for  a  greater  number  of  days 
than  there  are  days  in  the  month  in  which  he  is  sentenced,  nor  be  kept  in 
prison  for  any  part  of  a  third  month.  Thus  if  he  is  sentenced  on  the  28th 
February,  his  sentence  expires  at  midnight  of  the  27th  March,  and  if 
sentenced  on  31st  January,  he  must  be  released  on  the  last  day  of  February. 
See  Migottiv.  Golvill,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  233. 

10.  "  Year  "  in  Computation. — A  year  is  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
the  remarks  on  computation  under  9.  supra  have  a  general  application  to  a 
period  of  time  denoted  by  the  term  "  year." 

The  general  rule  of  computation  (see  1.  supra)  applies  in  this'  as  in 
other  cases,  viz.  that  the  day  "  from  "  or  "  after  "  which  the  time  is  fixed  is 
excluded,  and  the  day  on  which  the  act  is  to  be  done  is  included.  This  rule, 
however,  is  subject  to  the  exceptions  mentioned  1.  supra  (b)  (q.v.). 

(a)  Insurance  Bisk. — A  policy  of  insurance  against  accidents  for  twelve 
calendar  months  from  24th  November  1887,  was  held  to  cover  an  accident 
which  happened  on  24th  November  1888  {South  Staffordshire  Tranmays-i. 
Sickness  and  Accident  Assurance,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  402). 

(h)  Term  of  Imprisonment. — As  pointed  out  under  9.  supra,  the  rule  of 
computation  in  the  case  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  is  different,  because-  the 
act  of  sentencing  a  prisoner,  being  a  judicial  one,  relates  back  to  the  first 
moment  of  the  natural  day  on  which  it  is  done.  Thus  a  prisoner  taken  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th  October,  under  a  sentence  of  one  year's  imprison- 
ment, is  presumed  to  have  been  imprisoned  for  the  whole  of  that  day,  from 
the  first  moment  after  midnight  of  the  4th  October.  His  year  would 
therefore  terminate  at  midnight  on  the  4th  October  in  the  following,  year 
(see  Migotti  v.  Colvill,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  233,  cited  under  9.  supra). 

(c)  Duration  of  Writ  of  Summons. — A  writ  of  summons  is  alive  before 
service  for  one  year  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  including  the  dm/ of 
such  date.  A  writ,  therefore,  dated  the  1st  January  expires  on  the  31st 
December,  and,  unless  renewed  on  or  before  the  last-named  day,  it  dies,' and 
if  the  Statute  of  Limitations  applies  to  the  claim,  that  statute  intervenes  at 
the  last  moment  of  the  natural  day  of  the  31st  December,  and  the  writ  can- 
not be  renewed,  for  the  time  cannot,  in  such  case,  be  enlarged  (Boyle  v. 
Kaufman,  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  7,  340  ;  JlewettY.  Barr,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  98). 

11.  Sbevice  by  Post. — In  all  cases  of  service  or  notice  by  post' the 
service  is  deemed  to  have  been  effected,  or  the  notice  given,  at  the  time  at 
which  the  letter  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of' post  (52  &  53 
Vict.  c.  63,  s.  26).  Notwithstanding  Childs  v.  Cox,  1888,  20  Q.  B;  D.  290, 
the  term  "  ordinary  course  of  post "  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  meaning. 
If  any  special  arrangement  is  made  by  the  recipient  of  letters  by  which 
delay  occurs  in  delivery,  the  person  serving  or  giving  rlotice  by  poSt'trnder 
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proper  authority  is  -riot  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  special  arrangement,  but 
is  deemed  to  have  effected  service  within  the  time  of  ordinary  delivery 
{Kemp  V.  WauUyn,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  583). 

II.  Periods  of  Time  Defined. 

1.  "  Day  "  ("Dies  naturalis  "  and  "Dies  artificialis"). — The  "  dies  naturalis  " 
is  counted  from  12  p.m.  to  12  p.m.;  the  "dies  artificialis,"  hoxa  sunrise 
to  sunset  (see  1  Go.  Irist.  135  ;  Jacob's  Diet.  tit.  "Day"). 

{a)  In  the  Law  of  Distress. — In  the  law  of  distress  "  day  "  means  dies 
artificialis,  i.e.  from  simrise  to  sunset  {Tutton  v.  Darlce,  1860,  2  L.  T.  361). 
The  judgment  in  that  case  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  almanac  is  to  be 
accepted  as  determining  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset.  In  Collins  v.  NoTces, 
1849,  3  Car.  &  Kir.  1013,  it  was  stated  that  the  Court  would  take  judicial 
notice  of  the  days  in  the  calendar,  but  not  of  the  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  sun  had  set  or  not.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
time  of  the  clock,  coupled  with  the  almanac,  will  be  some  evidence  and,  if 
unanswered,  sufficient  as  to  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  (see  Oldham  and 
Foster,  Law  of  Distress,  p.  184,  and  cases  there  cited).  Possibly  the  Statutes 
(Definition  of  Time)  Act,  1880  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  9),  would  apply,  and 
Greenwich  mean  time  would  fix  the  time  for  Great  Britain,  and  Dublin 
mean  time  for  Ireland. 

(Jb)  In  Relation  to  Personal  Service. — Where  personal  service  of  process 
in  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  has  to  be  effected  the  word  "day"  means- — 

In  the  case  of  a  writ  of  summons  (specially  indorsed  or  otherwise, 
Murray  v.  Stephenson,  1887,  19  Q.  B.  D.  60)  and  other  civil  process  requir- 
ing personal  service,  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  on  week  days  ( Upton  v. 
Mackenzie,  1822,  1  Dow.  &  Ey.  172 ;  Priddee  v.  Cooper,  1822,  1  Bing.  66 ; 
Anon.,  1815,  2  Chit.  357;  and  see  E.  S.  C.  Order  67,  r.  5). 

Note. — A  warrant  of  arrest  in  Admiralty  may  be  served  at  any  time  on 
any  day  (see  III.  1.  {d),  infra,  Closed  Days),  as  also  may  any  criminal 
process  be  executed. 

(c)  In  Relation  to  Service  other  than  Personal. — In  respect  of  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy,  and  in  the  High  Court,  where  personal  service  is  not 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  notices,  pleadings,  orders,  summonses,  warrants 
(not  including  warrants  of  arrest  in  Admiralty),  and  other  documents  and 
written  communications,  the  term  "  day  "  means — 

Before  six  in  the  afternoon  on  any  week  day  (see,  however,  III.  infra. 
Closed  Days)  except  Saturday,  and  before  2  p.m.  on  Saturday.  Service 
after  these  prescribed  hours,  on  any  week  day  except  Saturday,  counts  as  if 
it  had  been  effected  on  the  following  day,  and  on  Saturday  after  2  p.m.  as 
if  it  had  been  effected  on  the  following  Monday  (E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  11 ; 
Order  67,  r.  2  ;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  90). 

{d)  In  the  Law  as  to  Burglary.- — By  the  Larceny  Act,  1861  (24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  96,  s.  1),  "  night "  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  com- 
mencing at  9  p.m.  and  ending  at  6  a.m.  of  the  succeeding  day.  Forcible 
entry  of  a  house  with  felonious  intent  at  any  other  time  of  day  is  "  house- 
breaking." 

2.  Time  of  Day. — (See  also  I.  7.  supra ;  and  see  IV.  infra.  Business 

HOUES). 

{a)  Statutory  Time. — When  any  expression  of  time  occurs  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  deed,  or  other  legal  instrument,  the  time  referred  to  shall,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  stated,  mean — 

In  Great  Britain,  Greenwich  mean  time,  and,  in  Ireland,  Dublin  mean 
time  (Statutes  (Definition  of  Time)  Act,  1880,  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  9). 
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(6)  In  Legal  Proceedings  generally. — The  above  enactment  would  no  doubt 
apply  to  every  case  where  it  became  necessary  to  determine,  for  the  purposes 
of  legal  proceedings,  whether  an  occurrence  took  place  before  or  after  the 
commencement  or  termination  of  the  natural  day — from  12  p.m.  to  12  p.m. — 
and,  in  fact,  for  determining  the  time  of  the  clock  for  any  purpose  for  which 
legal  proof  became  necessary. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  however,  to  prove  the  precise  moment  when 
the  dies  artificialis  (see  1.  supra,  "  Day  ")  began  or  terminated,  e.g.  to  show 
that  a  distress  was  levied  after  sunrise,  or  before  sunset.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  at  what  hour  and  minute  the  sun  did  rise  or  set.  As 
stated  under  1.  (a),  supra,  "  Day,"  the  time  of  the  clock,  coupled  with  the 
almanac,  will  be  some  evidence,  and,  if  imanswered,  sufficient  as  to  the 
time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  (Oldham  and  Foster,  Law  of  Distress,  p.  184). 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  must  vary  in  different 
places,  the  Courts  have  refrained  from  laying  down  any  definite  rule  on  the 
subject  (Tutton  v.  Darke,  1860,  2  L.  T.  361 ;  Collins  v.  JSfokes,  1849,  2  Car.  & 
Kir.  1013). 

(c)  In  High  Court. — In  High  Court  proceedings,  where,  by  order  or 
otherwise,  any  act  is  required  to  be  done  within  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the  com- 
putation of  such  time  (see  E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  2).  This  rule  applies  to 
"  any  limited  time  less  than  six  days,"  and  though  other  closed  days  (see  III. 
infra,  Closed  Days)  are  not  mentioned  as  being  excluded,  the  next  rule 
(Order  64,  r.  3)  provides  that  where  the  time  for  doing  any  act  expires  on  a 
Sunday,  or  closed  day,  the  act  shall  be  held  to  be  duly  done  if  it  is  performed 
on  the  day  on  which  the  offices  shall  next  be  open. 

(d)  In  Bankruptcy. — In  bankruptcy,  where  any  time  less  than  six  daj-s 
is  fixed,  no  part  of  any  day  on  which  the  offices  are  wholly  closed  (see 
III.  infra,  Closed  Days)  is  to  be  counted  in  the  computation  of  the  time 
(Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4). 

(e)  In  County  Courts. — In  the  County  Court,  where  anything  is  required 
to  be  done  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  no  part  of  any  closed  day 
(see  III.  infra)  is  to  be  counted  (County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  51,  r.  18). 

(J)  In  Occupation  of  Premises. — In  computing  a  year's  occupation  of 
premises  where  the  occupation  began  at  midday  on  the  30th  September, 
and  terminated  at  4  p.m.  on  the  following  29th  September,  it  was  held  that 
the  hours  for  commencing  the  occupation  and  terminating  it  were  not  to  be 
regarded,  and  therefore  that  there  had  been  a  whole  year's  oceupatiou 
within  the  Poor  Belief  (Settlement)  Act,  1831  (1  Will.  iv.  c.  18),  s.  1  {R.  v. 
St.  Mary,  Warwick,  1853,  1  El.  &  Bl.  816). 

{g)  In  Computing  a  Term  of  Imprisonment. — In  computing  the  time  of  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  the  hour  at  which  the  prisoner  is  first  imprisoned 
is  not  to  be  considered,  because  the  day  in  that  ease  is  not  divisible.  How- 
ever late  in  the  day  imprisonment  first  occurs  it  counts  as  a  whole  day  s 
imprisonment,  the  sentence  relating  back  to  the  first  moment  of  the  natural 
day  (see  I.  7.  {a),  supra ;  and  see  also  Migotti  v.  Colvill,  1879, 4  C.  P.  D.  233, 
fully  considered  under  I.  9.  supra,  "  Month  "  in  Computation). 

3.  "Month."— (a)  In  Statutes.— In  every  Act  passed  after  the  year 
1850,  the  expression  "month"  shall,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears, 
mean  calendar  month  (Interpretation  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63), 
s.  3). 

Prior  to  the  year  1850,  where  the  word  "  month  "  was  used  without  the 
addition  of  the  word  "  calendar,"  or  any  other  words  indicating  that  calendar 
month  was  intended,  it  was  understood  to  mean  lunar  month  {Zacon  v. 
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Hooper,  1795,  6  T.  E.  224;  Hx  parte  Humphreys,  1835,  Mont.  &  B.  413); 
in  Franco  v.  Alvares  "  months  "  were  held  to  be  "  calendar  months,"  though 
in  Bowling  v.  Foxhall,  1809, 1  Ball  &  B.  193,  196,  it  was  held  that  the  six 
months  given  to  tenants  to  redeem  under  the  Statutes  of  Ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent  were  calendar  moriths  (and  see  Biddulph  v.  St.  John, 
1805,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  521). 

(5)  In  Rules  of  Court. — In  the  High  Court  and  County  Court  the  ex- 
pression "  month  "  in  Eules  of  Court  or  documents  forming  part  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings means  calendar  month,  unless  otherwise  expressed  (E.  S.  C.  Order 
64,  r.  1 ;  County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  52).  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
definition  or  expressed  contrary  intention  the  term  "  month  "  may,  by  virtue 
of  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  be  taken  to  mean  calendar  month;  as,  for 
example,  in  Bankruptcy  Eules.  This  is  an  alteration  of  the  old  practice  in 
equity  (see  A.-G.  v.  Newbury  Corporation,  1838,  Coop.  (C.  P.)  383). 

(c)  In  Contracts — Mercantile. — In  commercial  or  mercantile  transactions 
the  term  "  month  "  always  means  calendar  month,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  city  of  London  {Hart  v.  Middleton,  1845,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  9 ;  A.-C.  v. 
Newbury  Corporation,  1838,  Coop.  (C.  P.)  383 ;  Turner  v.  Barlow,  1863, 
3  F.  &  F.  946). 

Other  Contracts. — The  meaning  of  the  word  "  month  "  in  contracts,  other 
than  mercantile  or  commercial,  depends  upon  the  wording  of  the  docimient 
embodying  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties.  Thus  where  a  lease 
ran  "and  so  on  from  six  months  to  six  months,"  but  provided  for  six 
calendar  months'  notice  to  determine  the  tenancy,  it  was  held  that  the  word 
"  months  "  throughout  the  contract  meant  calendar  months  {R.  v.  Chawton, 
1841,  1  Q.  B.  247).  See  also  in  Bang  v.  Gale,  1813,  1  M.  &  S.  Ill,  the  word 
"  month,"  taken  with  its  context,  was  held  to  mean  calendar  month.  See 
also  Hipwell  v.  Knight,  1835,  1  Y.  &  C.  401. 

But  in  a  contract  which  is  not  mercantile  the  word  "  months  "  means 
lunar  months,  unless  there  is  something  to  show  that  calendar  months  was 
intended  (see  Turner  v.  Barlow,  1863,  3  F.  &  F.  946  ;  Simpson  v.  Margitson, 
1847,  11  Q.  B.  23 ;  Hutton  v.  Brown,  1881,  45  L.  T.  343).  And  in  Turner 
V.  Barlow,  supra,  it  was  held  that  a  contract  to  engrave  a  picture  was  not  a 
commercial  transaction  within  the  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  there- 
fore "  months  "  meant  lunar  months.  Moreover,  in  Rogers  v.  Hull  Bock  Co., 
1864,  4  JSr.  E.  494;  1864,  10  Jur.  K  S.  1245,  it  was  held  that  a  contract  to 
let  by  the  month  meant  lunar  month,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  even 
though  the  custom  of  the  estate  was  to  let  by  the  calendar  month,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  custom  was  so  generally  known  that  all  persons 
living  in  the  district  might  be  presumed  to  know  that  calendar  months  were 
intended. 

(rf)  In  Beeds  and  other  legal  Instruments. — Where  a  clause  in  a  will 
provided  that  the  tenant  for  Kfe  should  reside  at  the  house  for  six  months 
in  every  year,  the  word  "  months  "  was  held  to  mean  lunar  months  (  Waleoit 
V.  Botfield,  1854,  2  Eq.  Eep.  758). 

III.  Closed  Days. 

1.  General  Effect  on  Pkocedure. — Where  one  time-fixture  is  con- 
tingent on  another  (as  in  the  case  of  time  for  defence  to  a  specially  indorsed 
writ,  which  is  ten  days  from  the  time  limited  for  appearance),  and  the  first 
of  the  two  time-fixtures  expires  on  a  closed  day,  the  party  would  have  all 
the  day  when  the  ofiices  next  were  open  to  perform  the  act,  and  the  second 
or  contingent  time-fixture  would  commence  to  run  from  that  day  {M'Kibhin 
V.  M'Clelland,  [1894]  2  Ir.  654). 
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Where  the  time  for  doing  any  act  expires — 

{a)  In  High  Court  (Central  Office,  London)  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  or  the  next  following  working  day.  Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  Easter 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  Whit  Monday,  or  any  day  appointed  by  public 
proclamation  as  a  day  of  general  fast,  humiliation,  or  thanksgiving,  and  by 
reason  of  the  offices  being  closed  the  act  cannot .  be  done,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered duly  done  if  it  is  performed  on  the  day  when  the  offices  shall  be  next 
open  (R.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  3 ;  Order  63,  r.  6).  This  applies  to  registration 
of  Bills  of  Sale  and  Deeds  of  Arrangement  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31,  s  22  ■  50 
&  51  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  10). 

[In  Ex  iparte  Saffery,  1877, 5  Ch.  D.  365,  it  was  held  that  this  rule  did  not 
apply  in  a  case  where  the  acts  could  be  done,  although  the  offices  were 
closed.  But  see  Taylor  v.  Jones,  1876,  34  L.  T.  131 ;  Louis  v.  Marylelom 
Guardians,  1888,  32  Sol.  J.  187.] 

Note. — For  closed  days  in  district  registries,  see  (c),  infra. 

(h)  In  Bankruptcy,  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Eve,  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  or  a  day  appointed  for  public  fast, 
humiliation,  or  thanksgiving,  or  a  day  on  which  the  offices  of  the  Court  are 
closed,  it  shall  be  considered  as  done  in  due  time  if  it  is  performed  on  the 
day  when  the  offices  shall  next  be  open  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s.  141 ; 
Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4.  Note  that  the  qualifying  words  in  the 
E.  S.  C.  supra,  "  and  by  reason  of  the  office  being  closed  the  act  cannot  be 
done,"  are  not  included  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  Eules). 

(c)  In  County  Courts  and  District  Registries  of  High  Court,  on  a  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Whit  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August,  or  any  day  appointed  for  a 
public  fast,  humiliation,  or  thanksgiving,  or  any  day  when  the  offices  are 
closed  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  the  case  of  Manchester 
District  Eegistry,  on  any  of  the  five  days  next  foUowiug  Whit  Monday ; 
and  by  reason  thereof  such  act  cannot  be  done,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
done  in  due  time  if  it  is  performed  on  the  day  on  which  the  offices  shall 
next  be  open  (County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  1,  r.  3,  and  Order  51,  r.,  19 ; 
E.  S.  C.  Order  63,  rr.  7,  10). 

{d)  Special  Provision  as  to  Admiralty. — In  Admiralty  a  warrant  may  be 
served  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  or  Good  Friday,  but  the  service,  so  far 
as  computation  of  time  is  concerned,  counts  from  the  following  day.  Ko 
other  instrument  in  Admiralty  can  be  served  on  a  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or 
Christmas  Day  (Admiralty  Eules,  1859,  r.  167,  referred  to  infra,  2.  {b), 
Sundays.  These  rules  are  annulled  by  E.  S.  C.  1883,  but  no  provision 
having  been  made  dealing  with  service  of  warrants  of  arrest  on  the  days 
above  named,  r.  167  remains  in  force). 

(e)  Special  Provision  as  to  Divorce  Causes. — In  divorce  causes  the.  time 
fixed  for  the  performance  of  any  act,  or  for  any  proceeding  in  a  cause,  shall 
in  all  cases  be  exclusive  of  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday 
(Divorce  Eules,  26th  December  1865,  r.  123). 

(/)  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. — Where  the  time  for  doing  any 
act  under  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50  (see  s.  230)  expires  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  Good  Friday,  or  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  or  any  day  of 
public  fast,  humiliation,  or  thanksgiving,  such  act  shall  be  considered  as 
done  in  due  time  if  it  is  performed  on  the  next  day  afterwards,  excluding 
any  of  the  days  mentioned. 

2.  Sundays. — (a)  Effect  on  Time-Fixtures. — The  general  rule  is  that  in  a 
time-fixture  the  term  "days"  means  consecutive  days,  except  where  Sunday 
is  the  last  day;  but  in  commercial  cases  it  is  sometimes  ptherwise  by 
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mercantile  usage  {Brown  v.  Johnson,  1842,  10  Mee.  &  W.  331).  "Where  a 
bill  or  promissory  note  fell  due  on  a  Sunday  it  became  payable  by  mer- 
cantile usage  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  it  was  held  that  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  ran  from  and  including  the  Sunday  (see  Morris  v.  Bichards, 
1881,  45  L.  T.  210).  And  now  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  & 
46  Vict.  c.  61),  s.  14  (1)  (a),  when  the  last  day  of  grace  falls  on  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  a  day  appointed  by  royal  proclamation 
as  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  the  bill  (or  note)  is,  except  in  cases 
provided  for  infra,  due  and  payable  on  the  preceding  business  day. 

When  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a  Bank  Holiday  (other  than  Christmas 
Day  or  Good  Friday)  under  the  Bank  Holidays  Act,  1871  (34  &  35  Vict, 
c.  17),  and  Acts  amending  or  extending  the  same,  or  when  the  last  day  of 
grace  is  a  Sunday  and  the  second  day  of  grace  is  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  bill 
or  note  is  due  and  payable  on  the  succeeding  business  day  (see  also  3.  infra. 
Bank  Holidays). 

Even  when  Sunday  is  the  last  day  for  doing  an  act  it  is  in  some  cases 
computed  in  periods  limited  by  statute,  e.g.  in  tlie  three  days  allowed  for 
an  application  to  justices  to  state  a  case  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1857  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  43),  s.  2  (see  Feacock  v.  B.,  1858,  4  C.  B.  K  S. 
264).  So  in  computing  the  two  days  allowed  by  the  Nuisances  Eemoval 
Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  121),  s.  40,  to  an  appellant  for  entering  into 
recognisances  after  giving  notice  of  appeal,  Sunday  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
one,  though  it  falls  on  the  last  day  (Ux  parte  Simpkin,  1859,  2  El.  &  El. 
392) ;  and  under  the  Turnpike  Act,  1823  (4  Geo.  iv.  c.  95),  it  was  held 
that  the  words  in  sec.  87,  regulating  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  justices 
"  within  six  days  after  the  cause  of  such  complaint  shall  arise,"  meant  that 
if  the  last  day  was  a  Sunday  the  notice  of  appeal  must  be  served  on  the 
Saturday  {B.  v.  Middlesex  Justices,  1843,  7  Jur.  396).  And,  generally,  it 
seems  that  the  rule  as  to  time  which  expires  on  a  Sunday  or  other  non- 
judicial day  being  extended  to  the  next  judicial  day  only  apphes  to 
procedure  in  actions  and  matters,  and  cannot  be  applied  so  as  to  give  an 
extra  day's  time  under  any  statutory  limitation  as  to  institution  of 
proceedings  (Ddchine  v.  City  of  Montreal,  1894,  71  L.  T.  354). 

(6)  Service  of  Frocess  on  Sunday. — No  writ  or  process,  warrant  (except 
a  warrant  of  arrest  in  an  Admiralty  action,  see  E.  S.  C.  Order  67,  r.  12 ; 
Admiralty  Eules,  1859,  r.  167 ;  and  County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  51, 
r.  20),  order,  judgment,  or  decree  (except  criminal  process)  can  be  served  or 
executed  on  a  Sunday  (Sunday  Observance  Act,  1677,  29  Car.  ii.  c.  7,  s.  6). 
No  instrument  in  Admiralty,  except  a  warrant,  shall  be  served  on  a 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas  Day  (E.  S.  C.  Order  67,  r.  12).  A 
warrant  of  arrest  served  on  one  of  these  days  counts  as  if  served  on  the 
following  day  (Admiralty  Eules,  1859,  r.  167). 

3.  Bank  Holidays. — {a)  Statutory  Fixtures. — The  bank  holidays  in 
England  and  Ireland  are  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  the  first  Monday 
in  August,  and  the  26th  December,  unless  it  falls  on  a  Sunday,  in  which 
case  the  27th  December  is  a  bank  holiday  (Bank  Holidays  Act,  1871  and 
1875  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  17 ;  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  13)). 

In  Scotland  the  days  appointed  are  New  Year's  Day  and  Christmas  Day 
(but  if  either  of  these  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  next  following  Monday  shall  be 
a  bank  holiday).  Good  Friday,  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  the  first 
Monday  in  August  (Bank  Holidays  Act,  1871). 

In  revenue  of&ces  in  Scotland  the  Queen's  birthday  is  also  kept  as  a 

holiday  (Eevenue  Ofaces  (Scotland)  Holidays  Act,  1880, 43  &  44  Vict.  c.  17). 

(6)  Effect  in  the  High   Court. — Of  the  days  above  named  as   bank 
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holidays,  three  are  also  closed  days  under  rules  of  Court,  namely,  Easter 
Monday,  Whit  Monday,  and  the  working  day  next  following  after  Christ- 
mas Day.  To  this  extent  they  affect  the  computation  of  time  for  pro- 
ceedings in  the  High  Court.  But  as  the  Bank  Holidays  Acts  do  not 
apply  to  the  High  Court,  the  offices  are  not  closed  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  which  day  therefore  counts  in  the  computation  of  time.  The 
arrangement  in  bankruptcy  is  slightly  different,  and  is  therefore  separately 
mentioned  in  the  next  note.  As  to  effect  of  closed  days  on  time-fixtures 
in  the  High  Court,  see  III.  1.  supra. 

(c)  In  Bankruptcy. — Of  the  days  above  named  as  bank  holidays,  Easter 
Monday  is  alone  named  as  a  closed  day  in  bankruptcy  (Bankruptcy  Act, 
1883,  s.  141 ;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  4).  As  to  the  effect  of  closed 
days  upon  fixtures  of  time  in  bankruptcy,  see  III.  1.  mpra. 

(d)  In  County  Courts  and  District  Registries. — The  days  on  which  the 
offices  are  closed  in  district  registries  of  the  High  Court  are  governed  by 
similar  regulations  for  the  County  Courts  (see  E.  S.  C.  Order  63,  r.  V). 
In  both,  therefore,  the  closed  days  include  the  three  following  bank  holidays, 
namely :  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  and  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
but  in  neither  is  the  working  day  next  following  Christmas  Day  named  as 
a  closed  day.  The  County  Courts,  however  (and  consequently  the  district 
registries  of  the  High  Court  also),  are  generally  closed  on  Boxing  Day.  As 
to  the  effect  of  closed  days  on  fixtures  of  time,  see  III.  1.  supra. 

(e)  Payment  of  Bills  of  Exchange. — As  pointed  out  under  2.  (a),  supra, 
the  time  for  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  affected  by  the  Bank  Hohdays 
Acts.  When  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a  bank  holiday  (other  than  Christmas 
Day  or  Good  Friday)  under  the  Bank  Holidays  Acts,  or  when  the  last  day 
of  grace  is  a  Sunday  and  the  second  day  of  grace  is  a  bank  holiday,  the  bill 
or  note  is  due  and  payable  on  the  next  following  business  day.  See  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  14  (1)  (&). 

Under  the  Bank  Holidays  Act,  1871,  when  the  day  for  noting  and 
protesting  a  bill  falls  on  a  bank  holiday,  noting  or  protest  made  on  the 
next  following  day  shall  be  valid. 

And  when  the  day  on  which  any  notice  of  dishonour  of  an  unpaid  bill 
or  note,  or  when  a  bill  or  note  should  be  presented  or  received  for  ac- 
ceptance, or  accepted  or  forwarded  to  any  referees,  is  a  bank  holiday,  the 
notice  of  dishonour  shall  be  given,  or  the  promissory  note  presented  or 
forwarded  on  the  next  day. 

No  person  is  to  be  compellable  to  make  any  payment  or  do  any  act  on 
such  bank  holidays  which  he  would  not  be  compellable  to  do  or  make  on 
Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday. 

See  Bank  Holidays  Act,  1871  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  17),  ss.  1,  2,  3. 

IV.  Business  Houes. 

1.  Delivery  and  Seevicb  in. — The  time  for  service  of  documents  or 
communications  not  requiring  personal  service  is  thus  regulated : — 

Where  the  document  is  delivered  between  parties,  it  must  be  left  at  the 
address  for  service  of  the  person  to  be  served  with  any  person  there 
resident  or  thereto  belonging,  before  6  p.m.  on  week  days  (other  than 
Saturdays),  or  before  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays  (R  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  11; 
Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  90). 

Note. — If  the  service  is  effected  after  the  prescribed  hours  on  any  day 
on  which  service  can  be  properly  effected  (see  III.  Closed  Days,  supra) 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  effected  on  the  following  week-day 
(E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  11 ;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  90). 
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2.  SuPKEME  Court  Office  Hours.— Where  service  has  to  be  effected 
by  filing  in  default  under  Order  19,  r.  10,  and  Order  67,  r.  4,  or  any  other 
act  has  to  be  done  requiring  the  official  seal,  it  must  be  done  during  official 
hours : 

(a)  In  High  Court. — At  the  Writ,  etc..  Department,  Central  Office,  when 
it  is  not  vacation  time,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  on  week 
days,  except  Saturdays,  and  on  Saturdays  before  2  p.m. 

In  vacation  time  {i.e.  between  13th  August  and  23rd  October,  inclusive, 
and  between  24th  December  and  6  th  January,  inclusive,  and  between  the 
Saturday  before  and  the  Tuesday  after  Whit  Sunday,  inclusive)  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  on  week  days,  Saturdays  included  (see  R  S.  C.  Order  63, 
rr.  4,  9 ;  and  Order  in  Council,  12th  December  1883.  For  list  of  Closed 
Days,  see  III.  1.  supra). 

(h)  In  District  Registries  of  the  High  Court. — On  such  days  and  between 
such  hours  as  the  offices  of  the  registrar  of  the  County  Court  of  the  place 
in  which  the  district  registry  is  situate  are  open.  Ordinary  hours,  10  till 
4,  except  on  Saturdays  ;  and  on  Saturday,  10  till  1  (E.  S.  C.  Order  63,  r.  7  ; 
see  also  III.  1.  (c),  supra). 

Note. — The  office  hours  of  County  Courts  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  Saturday  is  a  market  day  in  the  town,  for  example,  the  office 
does  not  close  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  but  the  judge  may  appoint 
another  day  of  the  week  for  early  closing.  Also,  if  the  judge  holds  a 
Court  in  some  place  other  than  that  where  the  registrar's  office  is  situate, 
the  registrar  may  close  his  office  on  that  day.  Where  the  registrar  of  the 
County  Court  is  also  district  registrar  of  the  High  Court,  the  district 
registry  office  hours  would  necessarily  be  affected.  To  what  extent  they 
are  so  affected  where  the  offices  are  not  combined,  quaere.  See  County 
Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  1,  r.  3. 

(c)  In  Bankruptcy. — Documents  required  to  be  filed,  or  applications 
made  in  a  specified  time,  must  be  made  in  office  hours,  namely : — 

When  it  is  not  vacation  time,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
on  week  days,  except  on  Saturdays ;  and  on  Saturdays,  before  2  p.m. 

In  vacation  time  (see  (a),  supra),  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  on  all 
week  days. 

For  list  of  Closed  Days,  see  III.  1.  (6),  supra. 

EXTENSION   OF  TIME. 
I.  Time  fixed  by  Statute. 

Where  a  time  is  fixed  by  statute,  such  time  can  only  be  altered  by  a 
subsequent  statute,  unless  express  power  to  extend  is  given  by  the  statute, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31),  s.  14  (see 
II.  2.  (/),  infra).  But  a  rule  of  Court  dealing  with  practice  and  procedure, 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  which  alters  a  time  fixed 
by  a  previous  statute,  is  not  ultra  vires.  And  a  rule  of  Court  so  altering  a 
time  fixed  by  statute  must  be  read  and  construed  together  with  the  rule 
giving  power  to  a  judge  to  enlarge  time  (see  In  re  Oliver  &  Scott's  Arbitra- 
tion, 1889,  43  Ch.  D.  310). 

The  Court,  therefore,  has  power  only  to  enlarge  any  time  fixed  by  its  own 
rules.  If  one  of  those  rules  fixes  a  time  for  doing  an  act  for  which  a  time 
had  previously  been  fixed  by  statute,  the  Court  has  power  to  enlarge  the 
time  fixed  by  its  own  rule,  notwithstanding  the  statute.  In  In  re  Oliver  & 
Scott's  Arbitration,  ubi  supra,  the  rule  in  question  had  altered  the  time 
fixed  by  statute,  but  if,  instead  of  altering  the  time,  it  had  re-enacted  the 
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same  time-fixture,  semlle  the  power  to  enlarge  would  still  apply.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rule  altering  the  statutory  time-fixture,  or  re-enacting  it,  dealt 
with  a  matter  not  "relating  to  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Court," it 
might  be  held  to  be  ultra  vires,  not  being  within  the  terms  of  Judicature 
Act,  1875,  s.  17,  in  which  case  the  Court  would  appear  to  have  no  power  to 
enlarge  the  time  fixed  by  a  rule  which  the  Eule  Committee  had  no  power 
to  make. 

II.  In  the  High  Couet. 

1.  Generally  (see  also  I.  supra). — (a)  By  the  Court. — In  any  cause 
or  matter  proceeding  in  the  High  Court  there  is  discretionary  power  to 
enlarge  any  time  fixed  by  rule  of  Court,  or  order,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  just,  even  though  the  time  for  doing  the  act  has  expired  before  the 
application  is  made  (E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  7 ;  Divorce  Eules,  1865,  r.  121). 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  an  application  to  change  the  relative  times  for 
doing  acts  fixed  by  the  rules  to  be  done  in  a  certain  order  of  sequence.  So 
where  a  writ  was  issued  joining  causes  of  action  which  could  not  be  joined 
without  an  order  before  issue,  it  was  held  there  was  no  power  to  make  the 
order  after  (In  re  Pilcher,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  905);  though  where  a  reply  had 
been  delivered,  the  Court  struck  it  out  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
payment  out  of  money  in  Court  {Love  v.  South  of  England,  etc.,  Assurance, 
1891,  90  L.  T.  Jo.  469).     See  further  2.  infra,  In  Particulae  Casks. 

(h)  By  Consent  between  Parties. — The  time  for  delivering,  amending,  or 
filing  any  pleading,  answer,  or  other  document  may  be  enlarged  by  consent 
in  writing,  without  application  to  the  Court  or  a  judge,  or  Master ;  and 
before  costs  can  be  allowed  of  an  application  for  enlargement  by  order  in  a 
case  within  the  rule  for  enlargement  by  consent,  it  must  be  shown  that 
such  consent  could  not  be  obtained,  or  that  there  was  good  reason  for  not 
applying  to  the  other  side  for  it  (E.  S.  C.  Order  64,  r.  8 ;  Order  65,  r.  27 
(24)). 

A  consent  order  can  only  be  extended  by  order  made  by  consent  (see  2. 
(g),  infra). 

2.  In  Particulae  Oases. — (a)  Appeals. — The  Court  of  Appeal  will  not 
readily  grant  an  extension  of  time  to  appeal.  There  must  be  some  special 
ground,  though  in  the  case  of  appeals  both  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
Divisional  Court,  each  Court  has  discretion  to  grant  extension  of  time  to- 
appeal  to  itself,  as  well  after  judgment  as  before,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  warrant  it  (Cusack  v.  Z.  &  N.-  W.  Bwy.  Co.,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.. 
347;  notwithstanding  Collins  v.  Vestry  of  Paddington,  1880,  5  Q.  B.  D. 
368). 

Every  case  must  rest  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  the  time  was  allowed  to  pass  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  appellant 
{International  Financial  Society  v.  City  of  Moscow,  etc.,  Co.,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.. 
241,  247 ;  Highton  v.  Treherne,  1879,  27  W.  E.  245),  even  though  he  is 
misled  by  an  official  of  the  Court  {Ex  parte  Viney,  1877,  4  Ch.  D.  794) ; 
though  secus  where  the  official  himself  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  entry  and 
the  appellant  was  not  in  fault  {Ex  parte  Luxon,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  701 ;  but. 
see  In  re  Sully  to  Bogers,  1890,  88  L.  T.  Jo.  237).  But  if  the  appellant  can 
show  some  equity  in  his  favour  arising  from  accident  or  mistake,  the  Court 
may  in  its  discretion  extend  the  time  (see  remarks  of  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in  In  n 
Nevj  Callao,  1882,  22  Ch.  D.  at  p.  488).  The  fact  of  appellant's  solicitor 
having  informed  the  other  side  of  his  intention  to  appeal  is  no  ground  for 
extending  the  time  if  he  fail  to  give  formal  notice  in  proper  time,  though 
it  may  affect  the  question  of  costs  {In  re  Blyth  and  Young,  1880, 13  Ch.  P- 
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416 ;  and  see  In  re  Victoria,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  259 ;  In  re  Helsby,  [1894] 
1_Q.  B.  742) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  expression  by  the  appellant  of 
his  intention  not  to  appeal  has  so  misled  other  parties  as  to  make  an  appeal 
prejudicial  to  them,  that  is  good  ground  for  refusing  an  extension  of  time 
{Esdaile  v.  Payne,  1888,  40  Oh.  D.  520).  The  mere  fact  that  a  doubtful 
point  of  law  is  involved,  and  that  after  the  time  for  appealing  had  run  out 
the  Court  of  Appeal  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion  on  the  point,  is  no 
ground  for  enlarging  the  time  {Craig  v.  Phillips,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  249). 
This  was  even  held  to  apply  where  some  of  several  defendants  appealed, 
while  the  others  submitted  to  the  judgment.  After  the  House  of  Lords 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  appealing  defendants,  the  Court  refused,  on 
this  and  other  grounds,  to  extend  the  time  so  as  to  enable  the  other 
defendants  to  appeal  {Esdaile  v.  Payne,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  520). 

Where  an  appeal  has  been  dismissed  because  the  appellant,  under  the 
advice  of  counsel,  did  not  appear,  it  is,  doubtful  whether  the  Court  has 
power  to  enlarge  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  appeal  {In  re 
Zamb,  1889,  23  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  479). 

The  Court  will  be  more  lenient  in  the  case  of  interlocutory  appeals  than 
final  appeals  {Collins  v.  Vestry  of  Paddington,  1880,  5  Q.  B.  D.  368 ;  Ex 
parte  Tippett,  W.  K  1885,  157 ;  and  see  Burke  v.  Booney,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D. 
226,  cited  (/)  Order  to  Dismiss,  infra),  and  as  to  appeals  from  chambers  in 
vacation,  the  time  will  be  extended  as  of  course  to  enable  the  appeal  to  be 
brought  (  Wallingford  v.  Mutual  Society,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  685). 

Further,  as  to  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  this  discretionary  power,  see 
Curtis  V.  Sheffield,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  1 ;  In  re  Manchester  Economic  Building 
Society,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  488 ;  McAndrew  v.  Barker,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  701 ; 
Qilder  v.  Morrison,  1882,  30  W.  E.  815 ;  In  re  Jacques,  1881,  18  Ch.  D. 
392. 

Extension  of  time  to  appeal  will  not  be  given  ex  parte  {In  re  Lawrence, 
1876,  4  Ch.  D.  139). 

(6)  County  Court  Appeals. — Appeals  from  the  County  Court  to 
the  High  Court  are  regulated  by  E.  S.  C.  Order  59,  rr.  10-17, 
which  are  made  operative  in  County  Courts  by  County  Courts  Act,  1888, 
s.  120.  Power  to  extend  the  time  for  appealing  is  given  by  E.  S.  C. 
Order  59,  r.  16 ;  and  r.  17  provides  that  the  rules  in  force  for  the  time 
being  as  to  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  govern 
appeals  from  County  Courts  and  inferior  Courts  to  the  High  Court.  The 
practice,  therefore,  as  to  extension  of  time  stated  in  the  preceding  note 
may  be  generally  applied  to  appeals  from  County  Courts. 

(c)  Writ  of  Summons — Renewal. — The  Court  may  enlarge  the  time  for 
renewal  of  a  writ  of  summons  after  the  twelve  months  {In  re  Jones,  1877, 
25  W.  E.  303),  but  not  if  the  Statute  of  Limitations  has  intervened,  in 
which  case  it  will  not  deprive  the  defendant  of  the  right  which  accrued  to 
him  when  the  writ  became  more  than  a  year  old  {Boyle  v.  Kaitfinan,  1878, 
3  Q.  B.  D.  340  ;  Hewett  v.  Barr,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  98). 

{d)  Concurrent  Writ  of  Summons. — So  long  as  the  original  writ  has  been 
kept  alive  by  renewal  in  proper  time,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  cannot 
intervene  so  as  to  prevent  the  Court  from  extending  the  time  for  the  issue 
of  a  concurrent  writ  {Smalpage  v.  Tonge,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  644). 

(e)  Pleadings. — Where  a  statement  of  claim  was  delivered  after  the  time 
limited,  the  Court  extended  the  time  {Canadian  Oil  Works  Co.  v.  Hay, 
W.  K  1878,  107) ;  and  as  to  reply  and  joinder  of  issue,  see  Eaton  v.  Storer, 
1882,  22  Ch.  D.  91 ;  Earp  v.  Henderson,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  254,  259. 

(/)  Order  to  Dismiss  Conditionally. — Where  an  action  is  ordered  to  be 
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dismissed  unless  the  plaintiff  does  some  act  in  a  limited  time,  and  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  do  the  act  specified,  the  action  is  dead  and  enlargement  of 
time  cannot  be  obtained  ( Whistler  v.  Hancock,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.  83 ;  King  v. 
Davenport,  1879,  4  Q.  B.  D.  402),  though  the  Court  may  extend  the  time 
for  appealing  against  the  conditional  order  to  dismiss,  even  though  the 
action  has  become  dismissed  by  non-compliance  with  its  conditions  {Burh 
V.  Booney,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  226 ;  Carter  v.  Stubbs,  1880,  6  Q.  B.  D.  116). 

(g)  Consent  Order. — The  time  limited  by  a  consent  order  can  only  be 
extended  by  order  made  by  consent  (Australasian,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Walter  W  N 
1891,  170). 

(A)  Award. — The  time  for  making  an  award  under  a  submission  may  be 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  the  arbitrators  (Arbitration  Act,  1889, 
Sched.  I.  (c)),  or  by  the  Court  or  a  judge,  whether  the  time  has  expired  or 
not  (ibid.  s.  9),  and  even  after  the  award  has  been  made  (Imxl  v.  Zee, 
1868,  L.  E.  3  Q.  B.  404 ;  May  v.  Harcourt,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  688).  The 
time  for  setting  aside  an  award  may  be  extended  by  order  (In  re  Oliver  & 
Scott's  Arbitration,  1889,  43  Ch.  D.  310). 

(/ )  Notice  of  Trial. — The  power  under  Order  64,  r.  7,  to  enlarge  or 
abridge  times  fixed  by  the  rules  applies  only  where  an  act  has  to  be  done 
or  proceeding  taken  within  a  limited  time.  It  does  not  apply  at  all  to 
notice  of  trial  under  Order  36,  r.  12,  because  that  rule  provides  that  if  the 
plaintiff  does  not  take  the  proceeding  within  the  time  named  the  defendant 
may  do  so  (Saunders  v.  Pawley,  1885,  14  Q.  B.  D.  234). 

(k)  New  Trial. — There  is  jurisdiction  to  extend  the  time  for  moving  for 
a  new  trial  (Purnell  v.  G.  W.  Rwy.  Co.,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  636). 

(T)  Bill  of  Sale. — The  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  extend  the  time  for 
registration  of  a  bill  of  sale  (Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31), 
s.  14). 

(m)  Companies  Winding  up. — The  general  power  of  the  Court  to 
extend  the  time  applies  to  an  application  under  the  Companies  Winding- 
Up  Acts  to  vary  the  list  of  contributories  (see  Companies  Winding-Up 
Eules,  1890,  r.  88),  and  to  an  appeal  from  the  rejection  of  a  proof  of  debt 
(ibid.  rr.  Ill,  122  (2)),  and  to  the  time  within  which  the  liquidator  must 
decide  on  a  proof  (ibid.  r.  120). 

(n)  Setting  Aside  Judgment  after  Non-appearance  at  Trial. — The  time 
fixed  by  E.  S.  C.  Order  36,  r.  33,  for  applying  to  set  aside  a  judgment  so 
obtained  may  in  a  proper  case  be  extended  (Bradshaw  v.  Warlow,  1886, 
32  Ch.  D.  403). 

III.  In  Bankruptcy. 

The  Court,  or  judge,  or  registrar  in  chambers  may  extend  or  abridge 
(see,  however,  Abridgment,  infra)  the  time  limited  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  Eules,  either  before  or  after  the  expiration  thereof,  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  just  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s.  105  (4) ;  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886, 
rr.  6,  351).  Where  the  registrar  fixes  a  day  for  hearing  an  application  to« 
discharge  a  bankruptcy  notice,  and  it  cannot  be  heard  till  later,  he  is  bound 
to  give  the  necessary  extension  of  time  (Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  139). 
The  month's  time  for  service  of  a  bankruptcy  notice  is  subject  to  the  power 
to  extend  time  (ibid.  r.  140) ;  also  the  times  limited  for  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  proof  of  debt  (ibid.  rr.  227,  227  a,  228),  and  delivery  of  a  debtor's 
statement  of  affairs  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  s.  16 ; 
Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  218),  and  the  acceptance  by  creditors  of  a  com- 
position or  scheme  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s.  20) ;  also  the  time  allowed  a 
trustee  to  disclaim  onerous  property  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict. 
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c.  71),  s.  13),  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  (Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  1883,  Sched.  I.  1). 

See  Ex  parte  Tucker,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  308.  As  to  extension  of  time  to 
appeal,  the  general  principles  defined,  supra,  II.  2.  {a),  Appeals,  apply  in 
bankruptcy.  See  also  Arden  v.  Deacon,  1884,  51  L.  T.  712  ;  In  re  Player, 
W.  N.  1885,  216  ;  Ex  parte  Saffery,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  365 ;  Ex  parte  Ward, 
15  Ch.  D.  293  ;  Ex  parte  Hayward,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  546). 

The  time  for  hearing  a  petition  will  not  be  extended  beyond  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  fixed  for  hearing,  unless  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the 
extension  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  body  of  creditors  (Bankruptcy 
Eules,  1886,  r.  168). 

A  debtor  req^uiring  an  extension  of  time  for  filing  his  statement  of 
affairs  may  obtain  such  extension  by  applying  to  the  Official  Eeceiver  (see 
and  compare  Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  218,  and  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883, 
s.  16  (2)).  The  time  for  hearing  a  creditor's  petition  may  be  extended  if 
personal  service  of  the  petition  cannot  be  effected  (Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886, 
r!  154). 

IV.  In  County  Courts. 

Parties  may  by  consent  enlarge  or  abridge  any  of  the  times  fixed  by 
rule  or  statute  (consult,  however,  as  to  statutory  times,  I.  supra)  for  taking 
any  step,  or  filing  any  document,  or  giving  any  notice  in  any  action  or 
matter. 

Where  such  consent  cannot  be  obtained,  either  party  may  apply  to  the 
judge  or  registrar,  on  notice  to  the  non-consenting  party  for  an  order  to 
enlarge  or  abridge  the  time,  and  such  order  may  be  made  although  the 
application  for  it  is  not  made  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
or  appointed  (County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  51,  r.  12). 

ABEIDGMENT    OF    TIME. 

I.  Time  fixed  by  Statute. 

As  to  statutory  time,  the  rule  as  to  abridgment  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  extension,  namely,  that  where  a  time  is  fixed  by  statute,  such  time 
can  only  be  altered  by  a  subsequent  statute,  unless  express  power  is  given 
by  the  statute  to  extend  or  abridge  the  times  fixed  under  it.  As  to  the 
power  of  the  Eule  Committee,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Judicature 
Acts,  to  make  rules  of  Court  dealing  with  practice  and  procedure,  and  in 
such  matters  altering  times  fixed  by  statute,  or  giving  power  under  its 
rules  to  enlarge  such  times,  see  Extension,  I.  supra,  and  In  re  Oliver  & 
Scott's  Arbitration,  1889,  43  Ch.  D.  310,  there  cited. 

II.  In  Legal  Pboceedings. 

1.  In  the  High  Court. — In  any  cause  or  matter  in  the  High  Court, 
the  Court  (judge  or  Master  in  chambers)  has  the  same  power  to  abridge 
as  to  enlarge  the  times  fixed  by  rules  of  Court  or  order  (E.  S.  C. 
Order  64,  r.  7).  In  divorce  causes  the  practice  is  regulated  by  Divorce 
Eules,  1865,  r.  121,  which  gives  power  to  enlarge,  but  not  to  abridge,  time. 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Court  to  enlarge  and  abridge  time  in  other  actions 
in  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of  appeals,  renewal  of  writs  of  summons,  issue 
of  concurrent  writs,  delivery  of  pleadings,  conditional  orders  to  dismiss, 
consent  orders,  setting  aside  awards,  motion  for  new  trial,  etc.,  see 
Extension,  II.  supra. 

In  considering  the  cases  there  cited,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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while  there  is  nominally  the  same  power  to  abridge  as  to  enlarge, time  in 
proceedings  in  the  High  Court,  there  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  two.  An  application  to  enlarge  time  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  for  increased  facilities  to  carry  on  the  action,  and  the  Court  in 
such  a  case  is  always  disposed  to  act  with  clemency  towards  the  applicant, 
provided  he  can  show  that  his  opponent  will  not  thereby  be  injuriously 
affected.  But  an  application  by  a  party  to  abridge  the  time  allowed  to  his 
opponent  for  any  act  to  be  done  under  the  rules  would  not,  it  is  presumed, 
be  granted  except  by  consent.  And  even  an  application  by  a  party  to 
abridge  the  time  allowed  to  himself  under  the  rules  would,  before  it  could 
be  entertained,  have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  effect  such  abridg- 
ment would  have  upon  the  position  of  his  opponent. 

In  the  case  of  renewal  of  a  writ,  the  Court  will  refuse  to  extend  the 
time  if  by  so  doing  the  defendant  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
statute  {Hewdt  v.  Barr,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  98).  And  seeing  that  it  has  been 
held  that  the  power  to  enlarge  time  cannot  be  exercised  so  as  to  alter  the 
relative  times  for  doing  acts  fixed  by  the  rules  to  be  done  in  a  certain  order 
of  sequence  {In  re  Pitcher,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  905),  or  where,  on  the  failure  of 
one  party  to  do  an  act  in  a  limited  time,  the  other  has  the  right  to  do  it 
{Saunders  v.  Pawley,  1885,  14  Q.  B.  D.  234),  as  in  the  case  of  delivery  of 
notice  of  trial,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  principle  would  be 
applied  with  greater  strictness  to  any  application  to  abridge  time. 

2.  In  Bankruptcy.— Subject  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Court  in 
bankruptcy  has  power  under  special  circumstances,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  to  extend  or  abridge  the  time  appointed  by  rules  of  Court  or  order 
for  doing  any  act  or  taking  any  proceeding  (Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  351). 
The  Coui't  has  express  power  to  abridge  the  time  fixed  for  notice  to  commit 
a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  (Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  86) ;  also  the 
time  fixed  (eight  days  from  service)  for  the  hearing  of  a  creditor's  bank- 
ruptcy petition,  where  the  act  of  bankruptcy  alleged  is  that  the  debtor  has 
filed  a  declaration  of  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  or  where  it  is  proved  that 
the  debtor  has  absconded,  or  in  any  other  case  for  good  cause  shown 
(Bankruptcy  Eules,  1886,  r.  157  (2)).  See  further,  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  given  by  this  rule.  Extension,  III.  supra. 

3.  In  County  Courts. — In  County  Court  proceedings,  parties  may 
by  consent  enlarge  or  abridge  .any  time  fixed  by  rule  or  statute  (see,  how- 
ever, as  to  statutes.  Extension  I.  supra)  for  taking  any  step,  or  filing 
any  document,  or  giving  any  notice  in  any  action  or  matter  (County  Court 
Eules,  1889,  Order  51,  r.  12). 

Time  Bargains. — A  "  time  bargain,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  something  the  amount  or  value  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained,  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  time ;  and  such  a 
bargain  is  not  necessarily  invalid.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction, 
to  buy  a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  expecting  that  it  will  rise  in  value, 
and  with  the  intention  of  realising  a  profit  by  re-selling  it,  and  that  whether 
the  commodity  is  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  other  produce,  or  stock  or  shares  in  a 
joint-stock  company  {Forget  v.  Ostigny,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  318 ;  ThMUr  v. 
Hardy,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  685).  Nor  is  there  anything  unlawful  iti  a  sale  of 
prospective  dividends  on  stock  or  shares  {Marten  v.  Gibbons,  1876,  33  L.  T. 
563).  The  Act  of  7  Geo.  ii.  c.  8,  commonly  called  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act, 
which  prohibited  stock-jobbing  transactions,  was  repealed  by  the  Act  or 
23  &  24  Vict.- c.  28. 
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The  term  "time  bargain"  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  signify  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  of  a  thing  when  the 
bargain  is  made  and  the  price  at  a  subsequent  time ;  and  such  a  transaction 
is  void  as  a  gaming  or  wagering  agreement  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Gaming  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109).  See  Gamixg  (and  Wageeing), 
Commercial  Wagers,  vol.  vi.  at  p.  49. 


Time  being' In  the  Probate  Court  Act  of  1858  (21  &  22  Vict. 

c.  95),  s.  19,  it  is  enacted  that  "from  and  after  the  decease  of  any  person 
dying  intestate,  and  until  letters  of  administration  shall  be  granted  in 
respect  of  his  estate  and  effects,  the  personal  estate  and  effects  of  such 
deceased  person  shall  be  vested  in  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate /or  the 
time  being."  So  also  legacies  and  bequests  are  sometimes  made  to  the 
holders  of  certain  offices  or  positions  "for  the  time  being."  The  only 
difficulties  which  arise  in  such  cases  are  as  to  the  point  of  time,  and  as  to 
who  is  holder  of  the  office  or  position  at  that  point  of  time,  both  matters  of 
fact  for  a  jury  to  decide. 


Time  Immemorial. — See  Custom,  vol.  iv.  at  p.  63. 


Tipstaff — An  officer  appointed  originally  by  the  Marshal  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  prison  for  the  common  law  Courts,  and  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  Fleet  prison  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Fleet  and 
Marshalsea  prisons  the  appointment  of  the  officer  vested  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  (now  of 
England)  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  10). 

From  1862  till  "the  Judicature  Acts  he  acted  as  officer  of  the  Superior 
Courts  to  arrest  and  convey  to  the  Queen's  Prison  persons  committed  there 
by  the  order  of  these  Courts.  He  now  acts  in  that  capacity  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  on  an  order  of  committal  arrests  or  takes  into  custody  such 
persons  if  within  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  and  conveys  them  under  order 
of  the  Court  to  HoUoway  Prison,  which  is  now  used  as  the  Queen's  Prison. 
Writs  of  attachment,  as  distinguished  from  orders  of  committal,  are  usually 
directed  to  and  executed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  the  offender 
is,  and  not  by  an  officer  of  the  Court ;  and  the  tipstaff  rarely  acts,  even  on 
a  committal  order,  unless  the  offender  is  in  Court  (see  Oswald  on  Contempt, 
ed.  1892,  115-161). 

The  office  is  distinct  from  that  of  Serjeant  at  Arms  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (see  G—  v.  Z— ,  [1891]  3  Ch.  126  and  128  n). 


Tithes. 

Definition. 

The  word  tithe  (Scotch,  teinds;  Norman-French,  Dismes)  means  pro- 
perly a  tenth.  Tithes  are  defined  in  the  canon  law  as  omnium  honorum 
lieite  qucesitorum  quota  pars  Deo  divind  constitutione  deiita.  The  legal 
definition  of  the  term  in  English  law  is  more  restricted,  being— 

A  tenth  part  or  some  other  thing  in  lieu  thereof  of  all  the  increase  yearly  arising 
forth  of  the  profits  of  the  land  and  stock  or  raised  by  the  industry  of  the  parishioner,  and 
properly  due  to  the  clergy  that  have  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  parish  where  they  arise 

(Degge,  Parsons'  Councillor,  pt.  i.  c.  1). 
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The  difference  between  the  view  of  the  canon  and  the  common  law 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  twofold.  In  the  iirst  place,  the  English  legal  view 
of  tithes  does  not  admit  that  they  are  of  divine  origin,  but  merely  states 
that  they  are  due  by  the  law  of  the  land  (de  jure  terrce).  In  the  second 
place,  the  English  law  does  not  make  tithes  payable  from  the  personal 
labour  or  gains  of  the  parishioner  (except  by  special  custom),  but  only  from 
things  which'  are  produced  upon  or  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  lands 
of  the  parishioner. 

Several  Modes  of  Tithes. 

Tithes  are  divided  into  praedial,  mixed,  and  personal  tithes.  They  are 
also  divided  into  great  and  small  (or  privy)  tithes. 

Prsedial  tithes  are  tithes  which  arise  immediately  from  the  land,  either 
spontaneously  or  by  manurance,  as  of  corn,  hay,  wood,  herbs,  fruits,  etc. 

Mixed  tithes  are  the  tithe  not  of  the  produce  of  the  land  but  of 
animals  and  animal  products,  as  calves,  lambs,  chickens,  wool,  milk, 
cheese,  etc. 

Personal  tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear  gain  arising  from 
a  man's  work,  ex  operd  personali. 

At  common  law,  apart  from  custom,  tithe  was  payable  of  such  things 
only  as  yield  an  annual  increase  by  the  act  of  God,  but  by  custom  other 
things  may  be  titbable.  And  even  at  common  law  there  were  certain 
exceptions,  e.g.  sylva  ccedua.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tithe  has  been 
commuted  into  a  rent-charge,  these  divisions  are  not  of  much  practical 
importance. 

Tithes  are  also  divided  into — 

(1)  Great  tithes. 

(2)  Small  tithes. 

Great  tithes  are  hay,  corn,  and  wood. 

Small  tithes  are  prsedial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  together  with  mixed  and 
personal  tithes.  By  custom,  wood  may  also  be  a  small  tithe.  They  were 
also  known  as  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes,  because  the  great  tithes  were 
payable  to  the  rector  and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar. 

Historical  Summary. — The  Tithe  on  Abbey  Lands. 

Tithes,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  were  payable  by  the  Jews  under 
the  Levitical  law.  There  is,  however,  no  special  mention  of  their  payment 
in  the  "Western  Church  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  nor  are  they 
mentioned  in  any  code  of  canon  law  before  the  eighth  century.  In  the 
eighth  century,  however,  the  legal  obligation  to  pay  tithes  on  the  Continent 
was  enforced  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
A.D.  799. 

In  England  the  payment  of  tithes  as  a  duty  was  probably  inculcated  by 
the  Church  soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  island  to  Christianity.  The 
duty  in  the  earlier  times  would,  however,  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a 
gift  directly  to  the  poor  or  to  strangers,  or  in  the  case  of  a  layman  by  a 
gift  to  the  donor's  church.  In  the  earliest  period  such  tithes  were  probably 
paid  into  a  common  diocesan  fund,  of  which  the  bishop  was  treasurer. 
Gradually  the  law,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  commenced  to  recognise 
the  payment  of  prsedial  tithes  as  a  right  to  be  enforced. 

Tithes  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  codes  were  required  to  be  paid  at  certain 
seasons  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  titbable,  but  prior  to  a  law 
of  King  Edgar,  about  A.D.  970,  neither  civil  nor  ecclesiastical  laws  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  tithes.     Appropriation  would  appear  to 
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have  been  determined  by  custom,  and  the  general  presumption  was  that 
tithes  were  payable  to  the  "  old  minsters  "  or  mother  churches,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  monastic  or  conventual.  The  laws  of  Edgar  provide 
that  tithes  be  rendered  to  the  old  minster  to  which  the  district  belongs ; 
but  allow  any  person  who  has  on  his  bocland  (private  estate)  a  church  at 
which  there  is  a  burial-place  to  give  one-third  of  his  own  tithe  to  the 
church.  The  view  of  Lord  Selborne  (Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning 
Churches  and  Tithes,  ch.  x.)  is  that  these  "  manorial "  churches  represent  the 
present  parish  churches,  and  that  by  a  gradual  process  the  landowners  in 
the  mass  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  tithes  to  their  parish  church.  Such 
appropriations  when  made  were  recognised  as  lawful  by  Urban  ii.  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  1095,  though  the  practice  was  condemned.  By  the 
thirteenth  century,  though  the  former  state  of  things  was  not  altogether 
forgotten,  it  was  recognised  as  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land  that 
every  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish  was  at  law  entitled  to  tithes  of  all  the 
lands  withiQ  the  boundaries  of  his  parish.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
the  loss  by  laymen  of  their  rights  to  appropriate  their  tithes  to  whatever 
church  or  monastery  they  desired  was  due  to  some  canon  or  papal  rescript 
of  this  period;  but  the  subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty. 

This  change,  however  it  came  about,  left  untouched  the  prescriptive 
rights  of  ecclesiastical  persons  or  bodies  to  any  tithes  within  parishes 
which  they  had  previously  acquired.  Such  tithes,  which  became  known  as 
portions  of  tithes,  continued  to  exist,  under  the  name  of  "  portions  of  tithes," 
quite  distinct  from  the  rectorial  tithes  in  the  same  parish. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  many  parishes  the  rectors  were 
ecclesiastical  corporations  aggregate,  generally  monastic,  and  that  the 
churches  were  served  by  vicars,  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  tithes  (see 
articles  Lay  Impropriator  ;  Perpetual  Curate  ;  Eector  ;  Vicar). 

At  a  later  period,  however,  vicarages  were  endowed  with  the  small 
tithe  and  a  portion  of  the  glebe,  in  some  places  with  portions  of  the  great 
tithe  (as  to  this,  see  article  Vicar).  In  places  within  the  compass  of  no 
certain  parish,  tithes  may  be  exacted,  and  such  tithes  belong  to  the  Crown, 
and  may  be  granted  at  its  pleasure.  By  custom,  however,  a  rector  or  vicar 
may  have  by  prescription  a  right  to  such  tithes.  Lands  lying  within  the 
precincts  of  a  forest,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  king  or  his  lessee,  paid  no  tithes ; 
but  not  if  they  were  in  the  hands  of  his  feoffee.  If  the  forest  was  dis- 
afforested, it  became  liable  to  tithes. 

Glebe  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  rector  were  not  burdened  with 
payments  of  tithe  to  the  vicar ;  nor  if  in  the  possession  of  the  vicar  did 
they  pay  tithes  to  the  rector,  xmless  the  vicar  had  made  them  over  to  a 
lessee  or  feoffee.  If,  however,  the  vicar  was  specially  endowed  with  the 
"  small "  tithes,  they  were  payable  to  him  by  the  rector.  If  the  rector  let 
his  rectory,  reserving  the  glebe  lands,  he  had  to  pay  tithe  to  the  lessee. 
Sec.  6  of  the  Tithe  Act,  1839,  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  62,  provides  for  the  merger  of 
tithe  and  tithe  rent-charge  arising  out  of  glebe  lands,  where  such  lands,  and 
the  tithe  or  tithe  rent-charge  arising  in  respect  thereof,  shall  belong  to  the 
same  person  in  virtue  of  his  benefice. 

Monastic  communities  were  not  exempt  from  payment  of  tithe  either  by 
the  canon  or  civil  law.  They  were,  however,  exempted  by  Pope  Pascal  ii. 
(1099-1108)  as  to  lands  in  their  own  occupation ;  but  the  exemption  was 
subsequently  restricted  by  Pope  Hadrian  iv.  (1153-1159)  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  the  Cistercians,  to  whom  Inno- 
cent III.  added  the  Prsemonstratenses.     A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
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1215  A.D.,  restrained  the  exeniption  to  lands  in  their  possession  at  the  date 
of  the  Council,  and  subsequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Cistercians  to 
exempt  their  lands  let  out  to  farm  were  restrained  by  the  Act  2  Hen.  iv.  c.  4. 
The  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  ir.,  and  certain  alien  priories,  to  the  number  of  196,  dependent  on 
foreign  reKgious  houses,  were  dissolved  by  2  Hen.  v.,  and  their  property  seized 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  statute  provided  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  farmers  and  all  occupiers  in  the  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  aU 
other  possessions  of  such  aliens  should  pay  their  tithes ;  and  it  was  held  in 
Page  v.  Wilson,  1810,  2  Jac.  &  W.  534  (see  also  Penfold  v.  Groomi,  1821,  2 
Jac.  &  W.  513 ;  2  El.  &  El.  536),  that  although  the  lands  of  these  priories  'had 
been  held  to  be  discharged  from  tithe  before  the  time  of  living  memory,  they 
had  ceased  to  be  exempt  after  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  viii.,  the  statutes  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  rehgious  corporations 
and  the  vesting  of  their  property  in  the  Crown  were  mainly  effected  being 
27  Hen.  viii.  c.  23  ;  31  Hen.  viii.  c.  13  ;  32  Hen.  viii.  c.  7 ;  32  Hen  viil.  c.  24; 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  14 ;  2  &  3  Edw.  vi.  c.  13 ;  1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  17. 

The  greater  monasteries,  that  is  to  say,  monasteries  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £200  a  year  or  upwards,  were  dissolved  by  31  Hen.  viii.  c.  13.  This 
Act,  s.  21,  provides  that  the  king,  and  all  and  every  such  persons,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  to  whom  grants  of  the  property  of  the  dissolved  bodies 
have  or  shall  be  made, "  shall  hold  and  enjoy  as  well  the  s'd  parsonages 
appropriate  tithes,  pensions,  and  portions  of  the  s'd  monasteries,  abbathies, 
priories,  nunneries,  colleges,  hospitals,  houses  of  friars,  and  other  rehgious 
and  ecclesiastical  houses  and  places,  sites,  cites,  circuits,  precincts,  manors, 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments — according  to  their 
estates  and  titles  discharged  and  acquitted  of  payment  of  tithe  in  as  large 
and  ample  a  manner  as  the  s'd  late  abbots,  priors,  abbesses,  prioresses,  and 
other  eccle^astical  governors,  governesses,  or  any  of  them,  had  held,  occupied, 
possessed,  used,  retained,  or  enjoyed  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof." 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  lands  of  monasteries  which  prior 
to  the  dissolution  were  exempt  from  tithe,  and  which  were  dissolved  under 
this  Act,  alone  retain  the  exemption  in  the  hands  of  their  lay  owners. 

(For  the  list  of  the  monasteries  dissolved  under  31  Hen.  viil.  c.  13,  see 
Phmimore,  Eccl.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1154-1158.) 

In  the  same  reign  the  Acts  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  20,  and  32  Hen.  viii.  c.  7 
(now  repealed),  recognised  the  statutory  right  to  payment  of  tithes.  Those 
Acts  were  strengthened  by  the  Act  2  &  3  Edw.  vi.  c.  13  (now  repealed). 
This  Act  provided :  (s.  1)  that  all  persons  shall  thenceforth,  without  fraud  or 
guile,  divide,  set  out,  yield,  and  pay  all  manner  of  prsedial  tithes ;  (s.  3)  that 
any  person  who  had  beasts  or  other  cattle  tithable  on  any  waste  or  common, 
whereof  the  parish  was  not  known,  should  pay  his  tithes  for  the  increase  of 
such  cattle  to  the  parson,  vicar,  etc.,  where  such  owner  dwelt;  (ss.  5  and  6) 
that  all  barren  and  waste  ground,  other  than  such  as  was  discharged  from  pay- 
ment of  tithe  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  formerly  paid  no  tithe  by 
reason  of  the  same  barrenness,  should,  if  then  or  thereafter  improved  and 
converted  into  arable  land  or  meadow  within  the  term  of  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  such  improvement,  pay  tithe  for  the  corn  and  hay  growing  upon 
the  same.  The  same  Act  also  enforced  payment  of  personal  tithes  when  the 
same  had  been  paid  for  forty  years  previously,  but  made  an  exception  m 
the  case  of  labourers.  .    . 

The  old  law  on  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  tithes  is  not  now  of  practical 
importance. 
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The  ordinary  course  was  to  sue  for  them  in  the  ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  in  this  respect  was  recognised  by  the 
statute  law,  13  Edw.  i. ;  9  Edw.  ii.  st.  21,  c.  1 ;  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  20 ;  32 
Hen.  Tin.  c.  7 ;  and  2  &  3  Edw.  vi.  c.  13.  The  ecclesiastical  Courts,  however, 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  right  to  tithe  except  as  between  spiritual 
persons,  and  a  prohibition  would  be  granted  if  they  attempted  to  try  any 
cases  of  modus  (as  to  a  modus,  see  2^ost)  or  prescription.  Under  the  Act 
3  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  13,  above  mentioned,  if  prsedial  tithes  wei;e  subtracted  or 
withheld,  treble  their  value  might  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  the 
common  law  Courts.  Courts  of  equity  also  possessed  a  jurisdiction  where 
a  clear  right  existed  to  decree  an  account  of  payment  of  tithes,  and  the 
jurisdiction  was  generally  exercised  by  the  Equity  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  but  Courts  of  equity  refused  to  enforce  the  payment  of  double 
or  treble  the  amount  of  prsedial  tithes  under  2  &  3  Edw.  vi.  c.  13. 

Prior  to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  the  ordinary  law  was  varied  by 
the  existence  in  certain  places  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  tnking  the  tithe  modus 
decimandi,  ordinarily  called  a  modus.  A  modus  may  be  defined  as  a  contract 
before  the  time  of  legal  memory  between  parties,  by  which  the  tithe  owner 
was  entitled  to  take  a  fixed  sum  in  money,  or  a  quantity  of  corn  or  other 
I'jroduct,  in  place  of  the  literal  tithe  of  all  the  tithable  subjects  on  the  land. 

By  the  first  of  the  Tithe  Acts  (6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  71,  1836  ;  7  Will.  iv. 
and  1  Vict.  c.  69,  1837 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  64,  1838),  and  of  the  same  reign 
(2  &  3,  c.  62, 1839  ;  3  &  4,  c.  15.  1840;  5  &  6,  c.  54,  1842  ;  9  &  10,  c.  73, 
1846  ;  10  &  11,  c.  104,  1847  ;  23  &  24,  c.  93, 1860 ;  36  &  37,  e.  42, 1873 ;  41 
&  42,  c.  42,  1878  ;  48  &  49,  c.  32,  1885 ;  49  &  50,  c.  54,  1886  ;  and  54,  c.  8, 
1891),  provision  was  made  for  converting  tithes,  whether  payable  under  a 
m/jdus  or  composition  or  not,  into  an  annual  rent-charge,  varying  with  the 
average  price  of  corn  (now  determined  under  the  Corn  Eeturns  Act,  1882, 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  37).  This  was  carried  into  effect  by  Commissioners 
appointed  uuder  the  Act  of  1836,  by  the  name  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales,  who  were  successively  united  with  the  Copyhold 
and  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  the  three  bodies 
being  finally,  by  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  formed  into  one  body,  termed 
the  Land  Commissioners  for  England ;  but  their  powers  are  now  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  Act  of  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  30) 
creating  that  Board.  These  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  appoint 
assistant  commissioners,  to  summon  witnesses  and  examine  them  upon 
oath,  and  to  cause  the  production  upon  oath  of  documents  of  all  sorts  in 
any  way  relating  to  the  commutation ;  also  to  hear  and  determine,  subject 
to  appeal,  suits  pending  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  com- 
mutation was  effected  either  by  agreement,  binding  on  the  whole  parish  if 
ex,ecuted  by  owners  representing  two-thirds  of  the  tithes  and  of  the  land 
subject  to  them,  and  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners,  under  which  land  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  acres  could  be  given  and  accepted  as  commutation  for 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  tithes  ;  or  compulsorily,  if  no  agreement  was  made 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  which  case  the 
Commissioners  or  one  of  their  assistants  ascertained  the  clear  average  value 
of  the  tithes  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  seven  years,  and  framed  an  award 
declaring  the  amount  of  rent-charge  payable  in  respect  of  the  tithes  of  the 
parish,  objections  to  which  award  were  considered  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  award  finally  confirmed  by  them  with  or  without  alteration.  The 
rent-charge,  whether  fixed  by  agreement  or  by  award,  was  then  apportioned 
among  the  lands  of  the  parish  by  the  Commissioners  or  an  assistant,  or  a 
valuer  or  valuers  appointed  by  them,  and  the  draft  apportionment,  with  an 
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accompanying  map,  was  finally  confirmed  after  objections  to  it,  if  any,  had 
been  heard.  Land  up  to  twenty  acres  might  be  given  by  individual  owners 
in  lieu  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  rent-charge.  The  apportionment  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  map  or  plan ;  and  if  the  Commissioners  were  not 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  this,  they  were  empowered  to  merely  certify  on 
it  that  it  was  the  map  or  plan  referred  to  in  the  apportionment,  instead  of 
signing  or  sealing  it.  (The  map,  even  if  sealed,  is  not  evidence  on  ques- 
tions of  title  to  la.nd  (Wilberforce  v.  Hearjield,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  709)).  Two 
copies  of  the  apportionment,  and  any  agreement  for  the  giving  of  land  in 
substitution  for  rent-charge,  were  required  to  be  made  and  sealed  by  the 
Commissioners — one  to  be  deposited  with  the  registrar  of  the  diocese,  the 
other  with  the  incumbent  and  church  (or  chapel)  wardens  of  the  parish,  or 
some  other  fit  persons  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be  kept  among  the 
parish  records  (s.  64  of  the  Act  of  1836).  But  by  sec.  17  of  the  Act  of  1846,  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may,  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested 
in  the  lands  or  rent-charge,  order  it  to  be  removed  into  other  custody,  if  the 
change  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  interested, 
or  conducive  to  safety.  All  persons  interested  are  (s.  64  of  1836  Act)  to 
have  access  to  the  copy,  for  purposes  of  inspection,  on  payment  of  2s.  6d., 
and  are  to  be  entitled  to  copies  or  extracts  from  it  on  payment  of  3d.  per 
folio  of  seventy-two  words.  By  sec.  28  of  the  Act  of  1860,  two  justices  may 
order  a  copy  which  is  in  the  possession  of  a  person  not  legally  entitled  to  it, 
to  be  taken  from  him  and  deposited  in  such  custody  as  they  direct ;  and  sec. 
27  of  the  same  Act  empowers  the  Commissioners  to  recopy  or  restore  any 
damaged  or  defaced  instrument  of  apportionment,  or  portion  of  such  instru- 
ment. The  agreement,  award,  or  apportionment,  having  been  once  con- 
firmed by  the  Commissioners,  cannot  be  impeached  by  reason  of  any  mistake, 
but  is  valid  in  all  respects ;  this,  however,  only  applies  as  between  tithe  owners 
and  payers,  not  as  between  different  claimants  to  the  tithes  {Clarke  v.  Yonge, 
1842,  5  Beav.  523  ;  see,  however,  sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  1847).  By  sec.  72  of 
the  Act  of  1836,  the  apportionment  may  be  altered  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Land  Tax  as  between  the  different  lands  of  the  same  person  at  his  desire, 
with  the  consent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  at  his  expense ;  but  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  (now  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  may  alter  it  without 
such  consent  (s.  14  of  the  Act  of  1842).  Three  counterparts  of  the  altered 
apportionment  are  to  be  executed  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Land 
Tax  Commissioners  and  the  landowner  and  the  magistrates,  or  of  the  Tithes 
Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  (s.  15  of  the  Act  of  1842)  of 
these  counterparts  one  is  to  be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese,  one  to 
the  custodian  of  the  copy  of  the  original  apportionment,  and  one  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Tithe  Commissioners.  But  (s.  58  of  the  1836  Act)  no 
close  of  land  is  to  be  charged  on  account  of  the  rent-charge  of  other  lands 
unless  its  value  be  three  times  the  value  of  the  whole  rent-charge  to  be 
charged  upon  it ;  nor  (s.  13  of  the  Act  of  1860)  may  land  be  charged  with 
rent-charge  payable  to  a  different  owner  than  the  rent-charge  previously 
charged  on  it  without  his  consent ;  and  (1842  Act,  s.  14)  no  rent-charge 
may  be  subdivided  so  as  to  amount  to  a  charge  of  less  than  5s.  on  any  land. 
The  same  section  gives  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Tax,  with  the  consent  of 
two  magistrates,  or  the  Tithe  Commissioners  without,  power  to  alter  the 
apportionment  where  lands  charged  with  one  rent-charge  have  become 
vested  in  general  owners ;  but  on  the  sale  of  land  subject  to  such  a  charge 
in  common  with  other  land,  the  vendor  is  not  bound  to  procure  a  fresh  appor- 
tionment without  an  express  agreement  to  that  effect  {In  re  Ehsworth  and 
Tidy's  Contract,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  23).     If  all  the  owners  of  lands  affected  do 
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not  signify  their  consent,  the  procedure  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  original 
apportionment  has  to  be  gone  through  (s.  10  of  the  Act  of  1860).  The 
Acts  of  1846,  1847,  and  1860  further  provide  for  the  alteration  of  appor- 
tionments where  the  divisions  of  lands  have  been  altered  under  Inclosure 
Acts ;  where  rent-cha'rge  has  been  made  payable  to  a  person  to  whom  the 
tithes  which  it  represents  were  not  payable,  or  payable  in  a  different 
right ;  where  lands  have  been  included  in  an  apportionment  by  mistake ; 
where  the  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  think  it  desirable 
to  alter  the  apportionment  among  the  same  lands ;  where  successive  altera- 
tions have  made  the  collection  of  the  rent-charge  unreasonably  difficult  or 
inconvenient ;  where  the  boundaries  of  parishes  have  been  changed ;  and 
where,  owing  to  removal  or  alteration  of  fences,  difficulties  have  arisen  as  to 
what  land  is  liable  to  rent-charge,  or  what  free  land  may  be  discharged 
from  tithes  or  tithe  rent-charge  by  their  extinction  or  merger,  which  may 
be  effected  (1)  by  any  person  or  persons  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee  or  an 
estate  tail  in  possession  in  them,  or  possessing  the  power  of  acquiring  or 
disposing  of  the  fee ;  (2)  a  tenant  for  life  both  of  the  tithes  or  rent-charge 
and  of  the  land  charged,  where  both  the  charge  and  the  land  are  settled  to 
the  same  uses ;  (3)  a  person  to  whom  glebe  or  other  land,  and  the  tithes  or 
rent-charge  thereof,  belong  in  virtue  of  his  benefice,  or  of  any  dignity,  office, 
or  appointment ;  and  (4)  any  person  possessed  of  an  equitable  estate  only, 
if  the  possession  of  the  corresponding  legal  estate  would  have  entitled  him 
to  extinguish  them  (1835  Act,  s.  71 ;  1837  Act,  ss.  1,  3 ;  1839  Act,  s.  6  ; 
1846  Act,  s.  19).  If  the  land  from  which  the  charge  issues  be  copyhold 
land  (to  which  all  provisions  as  to  merger  extend — 1838  Act,  s.  4),  and  be 
subject  to  anarbitrary  fine,  sec.  7  of  the  Act  of  1839  provides  that  the  fine  may 
continue  to  be  assessed  as  though  the  lands  were  still  subject  to  the  charge. 
The  actual  merger  is  effected  by  a  deed  executed  by  the  party  entitled  to 
merge,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  and  (s.  2  of  the  1838  Act)  free 
from  stamp  duty,  from  which  (s.  12  of  the  1837  Act)  commutation  deeds 
are  also  exempt ;  while  by  sec.  1  of  the  same  Act  deeds  of  merger  informally 
executed  are  rendered  valid.  Lands  the  tithes  or  rent-charge  of  which 
have  been  merged,  become  subject  to  any  incumbrance  existing  on  the 
tithes  or  rent-charge,  and  such  incumbrances  have  priority  over  all  others 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  merger  (1839  Act,  s.  1) ;  but  (s.  2)  such  incum- 
brances may  be  apportioned,  with  the  Commissioners'  consent,  by  the  land- 
owner on  the  lands  formerly  subject  to  tithe,  or  part  of  them,  or  other  lands 
which  he  holds  under  the  same  title  and  in  the  same  parish,  provided  that 
all  land  exclusively  charged  must  be  of  an  unincumbered  value  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  new  incumbrance.  Merger  may  be  effected 
before  the  apportionment'  of  a  rent-charge ;  and  if  only  a  portion  of  lands 
subject  to  tithe  be  affected  by  the  merger,  the  rent-charge  may  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  rest  of  the  lands  (1846  Act,  s.  18). 

Eedemption. 

Tithes  or  rent-charge  may  also  be  redeemed.  If  the  amount  of 
rent-charge  does  not  exceed  20s.,  it  may  be  redeemed,  if  the  Com- 
missioners think  fit,  upon  the  application  of  the  landowner  or  the  tithe 
owner,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  times  the  amount 
of  the  rent  -  charge  (1878  Act,  s.  3)  ;  but  if  the  rent-charge  exceed 
20s.,  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the  rent-charge  must  apply  jointly,  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron  being  also  necessary  if  the  tithe  owner 
is  entitled  in  right  of  a  benefice,  and  the  redemption  must  be  at  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years'  purchase  (1878  Act,  s.  4).     Eedemption,  at  twenty- 
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four  years'  purchase,  is  also  provided  for  before  a  fresh  apportionment  in 
cases  where  lands  have  been  included  in  an  apportionment  by  mistake 
(1846  Act,  s.  3),  and  at  twenty-five'  years'  purchase  where  there  has  been 
an  error  in  boundary  (1860  Act,  s.  33);  and  the  Act  of  1846,  ss.  1  and  2 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  unapportioned  rent-charge  not  exceeding 
£15.  Eent-charge  may  also  be  redeemed,  at  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years'  purchase,  but  without  limitation  as  to  the  amount,  where  lands  have 
been  divided  for  building  or  other  purposes  into  numerous  plots  (1878  Act 
s.  5),  and  (s.  1)  where  they  have  been  taken  for  certain  pubhc  purposes, 
including  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  elementary  schools,  or  public 
buildings,  the  making  of  cemeteries,  or  the  execution  of  sewage,  gas,  or 
water  works.  Before  they  order  the  redemption  of  a  rent-charge,  the  Com- 
missioners must  give  not  less  than  twenty-one  days'  notice,  and  consider 
any  objections  which  they  may  receive  (1860  Act,  s.  38) ;  trustees  may  be 
appointed  (a.  37)  to  receive  redemption  money,  not  exceeding  £200,  where 
the  person  entitled  to  the  charge  is  a  corporation  without  power  of  sale 
(see  also  as  to  persons  under  disability,  1846  Act,  s.  9) ;  and  (1846  Act, 
s.  8)  redemption  money  payable  to  a  spiritual  person  in  respect  of  his  bene- 
fice must  be  paid  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  benefice.  The  expenses  of  new  awards  and  apportionments, 
and  of  redemption,  are  to  be  borne  (1860  Act,  s.  39)  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  expenses  of  an  enforced  award,  i.e.  by  land  tithe  owners  in  such  pro- 
portions as  the  Commissioners  direct  (1836  Act,  s.  74). 

Tithe  levied  o^  Special  Kinds  of  Land  and  other  Peoperty. 

(1)  Extraordinary  Tithe  Bent-Charge. — This  was  imposed  on  hop  grounds, 
orchards,  fruit  plantations,  and  gardens,  by  sec.  42  of  the  Act  of  1836,  but 
the  Extraordinary  Tithe  Eedemption  Act,  1886  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  54), 
declaring  it  to  be  an  impediment  to  agriculture,  enacted  (s.  1)  that  it 
should  not  be  levied  on  any  ground  newly  cultivated  as  such  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  (s.  2)  directed  the  Land  Commissioners  to  fix  the 
capital  value  of  the  charge  on  each  farm  or  parcel  of  land  in  every  parish 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sec.  3.  Sec.  4  dii-ects  that  as  soon  as  the 
capital  value  shall  have  been  ascertained,  a  rent-charge  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent,  on  such  value  shall  be  paid  half-yearly  instead  of  extraordinary 
tithe  rent-charge,  such  new  rent-charge  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  land ; 
but  the  Commissioners  (now  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  may  exonerate  land 
and  substitute  other  land  held  under  the  same  title,  if  its  value  be  at  least 
three  times  the  capital  value  of  the  charge.  Such  rent-charge  is  exempt 
from  rates  and  {Carr  v.  Fowls,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  251)  from  land  tax,  and  the 
Act  of  1891  does  not  apply  to  it.  The  charge  may  be  redeemed  (s.  5)  by 
payment  of  the  capital  value,  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  if 
■  the  recipient  of  the  charge  is  an  incumbent,  and  into  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  the  account  of  the  Paymaster-General,  in  other  cases  of  owners  not 
absolutely  entitled,  and  the  land  is  thereupon  freed.  To  remove  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  charge  is  a  charge  on  the  whole  of  a  farm  or  only  on  those 
parts  of  it  which  were  subject  to  extraordinary  tithe  rent-charge  in  1886 
(see  Simmonds  v.  Heath,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  28),  it  was  enacted  in  1897 
(60  &  61  Vict.  c.  23)  that  the  charge  shall  be,  and  be  deemed  always  to 
have  been,  a  charge  on  the  farm  or  parcel  of  land;  and  the  Act  further 
provided  (s.  2)  that  the  apportionment  of  the  charge  might  be  altered  in 
like  manner  with  ordinary  tithe  rent-charge.  The  charge  is  payable  by  the 
landlord  (s.  7),  except  that  where  a  tenant  has  before  1886  contracted  to 
pay  it,  the  landlord  can  recover  it  from  him  in  the  same  way  as  rent. 
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(2)  Titlies  on  Lammas  Lands  and  Commons  in  Gross. — Provision  was 
made  for  commuting  these  by  sec.  13  of  the  Act  of  1839,  the  rent-charge 
on  the  former  (lands  occupied  during  part  of  the  year  by  one  person  and 
during  the  remainder  by  others)  being  made  payable  by  the  different 
owners  during  their  respective  ownerships,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
being  fixed  per  head  of  cattle  or  stock  turned  on  to  the  land.  The  rate  so 
fixed  is  recoverable  by  distress  and  impounding  of  the  cattle,  stock,  goods, 
or  chattels  belonging  to  the  person  in  respect  of  whose  cattle  or  stock  it  is 
in  arrear,  wherever  they  may  be  found  (1860  Act,  s.  24),  and  (1891  Act, 
s.  9  (2))  that  Act  does  not  apply  to  it.  The  rate  (s.  18  of  1860  Act)  may 
be  converted  into  a  rent-charge,  and  (s.  20)  a  rent-charge  on  common  land 
may  be  commuted  for  an  equivalent  part  of  the  land,  or  redeemed  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase. 

(3)  Tithes  on  Gated  or  Stinted  Pasture. — The  rent-charge  on  these  lands 
(also  excepted  from  the  Act  of  1891)  may,  either  by  the  original  or  by  an 
altered  apportionment,  be  apportioned  on  the  gates  or  stints,  and  is 
recoverable  by  distress,  exercisable  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  defaulters 
wherever  found  (1860  Act,  s.  19). 

(4)  Corn  Bents  under  Local  Acts. — These  were  local  commutations  of 
tithes,  effected  under  local  Acts  prior  to  the  General  Commutation  Acts. 
They  may  (s.  1  of  1860  Act)  be  converted  into  ordinary  rent-charges,  upon 
the  application  of  the  majority  of  owners  of  the  lands  subject  to  them,  but 
if  they  were  exempted  by  the  local  Act  from  rates  or  taxes,  the  exemption 
is  extended  to  the  ordinary  rent-charge  that  takes  their  place.  The  Act  of 
1891  does  not  apply  to  them. 

(5)  Rent-Charge  on  Lands  of  Railway  Companies. — This,  also  excluded 
from  the  Act  of  1891,  is  recoverable  by  distress  on  the  land,  or  on  other 
lands,  premises,  or  hereditaments  of  the  company  in  the  same  parish  or 
elsewhere  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  1844). 

(6)  Tithes  in  the  City  of  London. — These  are  regulated  by  certain  Acts 
of  Parliament,  beginning  with  37  Hen.  viii.  c.  12,  and  till  1879  were 
altogether  excepted  from  the  general  Tithe  Acts ;  but  they  have  always  been 
paid  not  in  kind  but  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  9d.  in  the  £  on  the  improved 
rents.  The  London  (City)  Tithes  Act  of  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  176) 
extended  the  commutation  provisions  of  the  Tithes  Acts  to  these  tithes,  and 
by  the  St.  Botolph-without  Aldgate  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  197), 
provision  was  made  for  their  commutation  in  that  parish,  which  provision 
was  amended  by  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  69,  1888.  These  tithes  are  "rent" 
within  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  (see  Limitation,  vol.  vii. ;  and  Payne  v. 
JEsdaile,  13  App.  Cas.  613,  there  referred  to). 

(7)  Tithes  of  fish  and  fishing,  personal  tithes  other  than  tithes  of 
mills,  mineral  tithes,  rent-charges  in  lieu  of  tithes  payable  under  custom  or 
private  Act,  and  tithes  perpetually  commuted  or  extinguished  by  statute 
prior  to  1836,  are,  with  Easter  offerings,  mortuaries  (customary  payments 
to  the  minister  on  a  parishioner's  death — see  21  Hen.  viii.  c.  6,  1530),  and 
surplice  fees,  excepted  by  sec.  90  from  the  Act  of  1836,  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  agreement  approved  by  the  Commissioners ;  but  by  sec.  9  of  the 
Act  of  1839  the  three  last,  and  fishing  and  mineral  tithes,  might  be 
commuted. 

Statutoey  Defences  for  an  Action  to  Tithes  or  Tithe 
Eent-Chaege. 

(1)  Tithes.—EeioYe  the  Act  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  100,  1832  (commonly 
called  Lord  Tenterden's  Act),  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  legal  origin  for  an 
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alleged  exemption  from  tithes,  either  through  the  establishment  of  a  modus 
instead  of  the  tithes,  or  through  the  former  possession  of  the  land  by  one  of 
the  exempt  monasteries  (supra).  But  since  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  the 
modus  or  exemption  may  be  proved  by  mere  evidence  of  non-payment  for 
the  periods  prescribed  by  the  Act,  viz.  in  the  case  of  all  lay  claimants  to 
tithes  (except  a  corporation  sole)  and  all  spiritual  corporations  aggregate 
thirty  years  preceding,  unless  render  or  payment  prior  to  such  thirty  years 
is  proved,  or  sixty  years  in  any  case,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  sole 
spiritual  or  temporal,  two  incumbencies  and  three  years  of  a  third,  provided 
this  period  amounts  to  not  less  than  sixty  years  and  three  years  of  a  third 
incumbency  (Salkeld  v.  Johnston,  1849,  1  Mac.  &  G.  242).  The  Statute  of 
Limitations  (3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  1833)  does  not  extend  to  tithes,  and  is 
no  defence  to  an  action  for  them  (Dean  of  My  v.  Bliss,  1852  1  De  G 
M.  &  G.  459). 

(2)  Tithe,  Bent-Charge. — The  right  to  recover  this  (unless  it  belong  to  a 
spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole)  is  barred  after  twelve  years  by 
the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  1833 ;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57, 
1874  (Irish  Land  Commissioners  v.  Grant,  1884,  10  App.  Cas.  14);  but  such 
corporations  sole  are  by  sec.  29  of  the  former  Act  allowed  a  longer  period 
to  recover,  viz.  two  incumbencies  and  six  years,  or  sixty  years,  whichever 
shall  be  the  longer.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  been  held  to 
possess  the  rights  under  this  section  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  sole 
whom  they  succeeded  (Bcclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Bowe,  1880,  5  App. 
Cas.  736),  and  moduses  and  compositions  for  tithes  belonging  to  such 
corporations  are  by  the  definition  of  "  rent "  in  the  1st  section  of  the  Act  of 
1833  excluded  from  its  ttperation. 

(3)  City  of  London  Tithes,  payable  in  money  under  37  Hen.  viii.  c.  12, 
1546,  are  barred  after  twelve  years  by  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  (Payne  v. 
Bsdaile,  1888,  13  App.  Cas.  613). 

(4)  Arrears. — Not  more  than  two  years'  arrears  can  be  recovered  by  the 
tithe  owner  (ss.  81  and  82  of  1836  Act),  and  proceedings  must  be  com- 
menced within  two  years  (s.  10  (2)  of  1891  Act).  But  tithe  paid  under  a 
mistake  of  fact  may  be  recovered  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  (Durrani 
V.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1880,  6  Q.  B.  D.  234). 

The  Tithe  Act,  1891. 

At  common  law  the  recovery  of  tithe'was  enforced  by  a  personal  suit  against  tte 
actual  occupier  (see  ante).  Under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  1836,  s.  81,  the  remedy 
was  changed  into  one  of  distress  against  the  land.  Under  this  section  the  tithe  owner  is 
enabled  to  distrain  upon  the  land,  subject  to  the  payment  uf  the  tithe  rent-charge ;  and 
powers  of  distress  and  entry  were  given  to  him,  to  extend  to  all  lands  within  the  parish 
occupied  by  the  person  who  should  be  occupier  of  the  lands  on  which  the  rent-charge  in 
arrear  should  have  been  charged,  whether  occupying  as  owner  or  tenant  holding  under 
the  same  landlord  under  whom  the  rertt-charge  in  arrear  should  have  been  charged. 
The  Tithe  Act  of  1842,  s.  12,  gives  power  to  the  owner  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  to  let 
the  land  taken  under  a  writ  of  possession  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year  on 
possession,  at  such  rent  as  can  be  reasonably  obtained  for  the  same.  The  mode  of  « 
recovery  prescribed  in  these  Acts  is  now  practically  obsolete,  except  in  the  case  of 
tithes  on  gated  or  stinted  pasture,  to  which  the  mode  of  recovery  in  the  Act  of  1891 
(see  sec.  9,  subsec.  2)  does  not  apply  (see  supra).  The  object  of  these  provisions  was  to 
throw  the  ultimate  liability  upon  the  owner,  whose  land  was  liable  to  be  taken  in 
execution  by  the  tithe  owner.  In  practice,  the  landowner,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1891 
made  his  tenant  covenant  to  pay  the  tithe  to  the  tithe  owner.  Neither  the  landowner 
nor  the  tenant,  however,  were  personally  liable  to  the  tithe  owner  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
small  holdings  the  remed}''  by  distress  was  found  difficult  and  expensive.  It  was  also 
held  in  Bailey  v.  Eadham,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  84,  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  not  a  charge 
on  the  inheritance,  but  only  a  statutory  payment,  and  that  lands  could  not  be  sold  to 
satisfy  arrears,  which  were  otherwise  irrecoverable.     The  Tithe  Act  (54  Vict.  c.  8),  1891, 
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was  passed  witt  the  object  of  making  the  landowner  personally  liable  to  the  tithe  owner, 
and  of  preventing  hini  by  any  contract  from  transferring  the  liability  to  the  tenant. 

Sec.  1  subsec.  (1)  of  the  Act  accordingly  provides  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  issuing  out 
of  any  lands  shall  be  payable  by  the  owner  notwithstanding  any  contract  between  him 
and  the  occupier,  and  provides  that  any  contracts  made  between  an  occupier  and  owner 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  be  void.  Subsec.  2  deals  with  the  case  of  contracts 
existing  before  the  date  of  the  Act,  providing  that  where  the  occupier  is  liable  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (which  came  into  force  on  26th  March  1891)  to  pay  the  tithe 
rent-charge,  he  shall  cease  to  be  bound  by  that  part  of  his  contract,  but  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  the  landowner  such  sura  as  he  has  properly  paid  on  account  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  exclusive  of  any  costs  incurred  by  the  owner  in  respect  of  such  tithe 
rent-charge  (for  instance,  such  costs  as  he  may  incur  in  contesting  or  reducing  the 
tithe  owner's  claim),  and  every  receipt  given  for  such  sum  shall  state  expressly  that  it  is 
paid  in  respect  of  tithe  rent-charge.  And  the  subsection  provides  that  where  the  lands 
are  occupied  by  several  occupiers,  each  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  pay  only  such 
proportion  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  lands  as  the  rateable  value  of  the 
lands  occupied  by  him  has  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the  land  occupied  by 
such  occupiers.  Subsec.  3  provides  that  the  sum  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  occupier 
by  distress,  as  is  provided  by  sees.  81  and  85  of  the  Act  of  1836,  and  not  otherwise. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  landowner  has,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
tenancy,  no  remedy  except  by  distress  ;  he  maj',  however,  under  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  25, 
sue  an  outgoing  tenant  who  has  failed  to  pay  tithe  rent-charge,  and  which  he  has 
himself  paid.  Sec.  2  provides  for  the  recovery  of  ajiy  tithe  rent-charge  issuing 
out  of  land  which  is  in  arrear  for  more  than  three  months.  This  section  (subs.  1) 
provides  that  the  tithe  owner  may  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  district,  and 
that  the  County  Court  may  direct  the  owner  of  the  land  to  be  served  (for  form  of 
service,  see  Tithe  Rules  made  under  this  Act,  rr.  41  and  44-49,  and  Forms 
under  the  subsec.  No.  4  ;  Leach,  Tithe  Acts,  171),  and,  after  hearing  such  owner  if 
he  appears,  may  order  such  sum  .  as  appears  due  to  be  recovered,  and  that  tithe 
rent-charge  as  defined  in  the  Act  shall  not  be  recovered  in  any  other  manner. 
If  the  lands  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner,  the  order  shall  (by  subs.  2)  be 
executed  by  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  an'  officer,  who  shall  have,  sub- 
ject to  the  directions  of  the  Court,  the  like  powers  of  distraint  as  are  con- 
ferred by  the  Tithe  Acts  on  the  owner  of  a  tithe  rent-charge ;  if  there  is  no 
sufficient  distress,  the  person  entitled  may  obtain  possession  under  the  Act  of 
1836,  s.  82.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "owner"  in  this  section,  see  post. 
Under  subsec.  3,  in  any  other  case  the  order  of  the  Court  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
appointment  by  the  Court  of  a  receiver  of  the  rents  and  profits,  a.nd  of  the  lands,  and  of 
any  other  lands  which  would  be  liable  to  be  distrained  upon  for  the  tithe  rent-charge 
to  which  the  order  refers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1836,  and  where  such  lands 
are  held  at  one  rent  together  with  other  lands  in  another  parish,  such  rent  shall  he 
apportioned  between  the  lands  in  proportion  to  their  rateable  value,  and  the  payment 
of  such  apportioned  rent  by  the  occupier  to  the  receiver  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
payment  on  account  of  the  total  rent  payable  to  the  owner  of  such  lands  (with  regard 
to  the  procedure  as  to  the  apportionment  of  rent  when  a  receiver  is  appointed,  see  sub- 
sees.  25-28,  and  Form  8.  Under  the  order  in  this  Form  the  tenants  are  directed  to 
attorn  and  pay  their  rents  in  arrear  and  growing  rents  to  the  receiver).  Subsec.  4  puts 
receivers  under  this  Act  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Court  as  receivers  in  other  cases,  but  declares  that  the  Court  shall  have  no 
power  to  order  a  sale  of  the  lands  (see  Bailey  v.  Badham,  supra).  Subsec.  6  provides 
that  where  the  occupier  of  the  lands  is  liable  under  any  contract,  the  owner  shall  serve 
notice  upon  him  of  his  liability,  and  before  an  order  under  sec.  1,  subsec.  2,  is  made, 
there  shall  be  a  service  of  notice  on  the  occupier  as  well  as  on  the  owner,  and  such 
occupier  if  he  appears  may  be  heard.  Any  owner  who  fails  to  serve  such  notice  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  any  sum  paid  on  account  of  tithe  rent-charge,  unless,  after  notice  to 
the  occupier,  he  obtains  from  the  County  Court  a  certificate  that  there  was  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  the  failure,  and  that  the  occupier  was  not  prejudiced  thereby. 

Subsec.  7  permits  rules  under  the  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure,  practice,  and  costs 
thereunder  in  County  Courts  (see  rr.  42-50).  Under  rule  43  it  is  provided  that,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  and  rules,  all  costs  shall  be  taxed  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court,  and  that  the  same  scale  of  costs  shall  have  effect,  and  the  same  allowances  be  made 
to  witnesses,  as  in  similar  proceedings  under  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888.  With  regard 
to  service  under  rule  49,  where  land  is  owned  by  two  or  more  owners  of  land,  either  as- 
joint  owners  or  otherwise,  service  of  a  notice  or  document  on  one  of  such  owners,  who 
is  in  receipt  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land,  shall,  unless  the 
Court  otherwise  orders,  be  deemed  to  be  a  good  service  on  all  owners  other  than  an 
VOL.  XII.  12 
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owner  in  possession.  With  regard  to  this  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Court  will 
probably  not  require  a  service  on  the  reversioner  in  case  of  long  leases,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  liability  will  in  general  be  thrown  upon  the  owner  who  is  in  receipt 
of  the  rack-rent.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  owner "  in  this  Act,  sec.  9  (as  to 
which  see  post)  defines  an  owner  by  a  reference  to  sec.  12  of  the  Act  of  1836,  which 
section  declares  that  the  words  "  land  owner "  or  "  owner  of  lands "  shall  mean  and 
include  every  person  in  actual  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  rents  and  tithes 
subject,  however,  to  the  following  exceptions  and  provisions  : — 

(1)  Tenants  for  life  or  lives  or  for  years  holding  under  a  lease  or  agreement  for  a 
lease  of  which  a  rent  of  not  less  than  two-thii-ds  the  clear  annual  value  shall  have  been 
reserved ;  (2)  any  tenant  for  years  whatsoever  holding  under  a  lease  or  agreement  for 
a  lease  for  a  term  which  shall  not  have  exceeded  fourteen  years  from  the  commencement 
thereof ;  (3)  where,  under  the  same  section,  any  lands  have  been  leased  or  agreed  to  be 
leased  to  any  person  for  life  or  lives  or  for  years,  by  any  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease 
on  which  a  rent  of  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  value  shall  have  been  reserved, 
and  of  which  the  term  shall  have  exceeded  fourteen  years  from  the  commencement 
thereof,  the  person  who  .shall  for  the  time  being  be  in  the  actual  receipt  of  the  rent 
shall,  jointly  with  the  persons  who  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  such  rent  of  such 
lands,  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  such  lands ;  (4)  where  any  person  shall  be  in 
possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents  of  any  lands  under  any  sequestration,  extent,  elegit,  or 
other  writ  of  execution,  or  as  a  receiver  under  any  order  of  a  Court  of  equity,  the  person 
against  whom  such  writ  shall  have  issued,  or  who  but  for  such  order  would  have  been 
in  possession,  shall,  jointly  with  the  person  in  possession,  bo  deemed  to  be  the  owner 
of  such  lands. 

Where  lands  are  in  possession  of  the  owner,  proceedings  will  be  taken  under  sec.  2, 
subsec.  2,  of  the  Act  of  1891,  in  other  cases  under  subsec.  3  of  the  same  section.  As  to 
liability  in  the  case  of  joint  ownership,  see  Eeed  v.  King,  1894,  11  T.  L.  R.  18 ;  and 
Leach  on  the  Tithe  Acts,  pp.  151-153.  It  may  generally  be  assumed  that  in  cases  of 
joint  ownership  the  liability  will  be  thrown  on  the  owner  of  the  rack-rent. 

Subsec.  8  provides  that  the  fees  payable  on  jjroceedings  under  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  those  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act.  (As  to  these,  see  Schedule,  and 
Leach  on  the  Tithe  Acts,  p.  169.  Where  the  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed  £5,  the  fees 
are  :  for  notice  of  application  to  the  Court,  Is.  ;  for  making  the  order.  Is.  6d.  Where 
the  sum  exceeds  £5,  see  Schedule.  The  total  fee  in  any  one  case  shall  not  exceed  l.s. 
For  notice  of  the  application,  10s.  For  making  the  order,  15s.)  The  same  subsection 
provides  that  the  fees,  charges,  and  expenses  in  or  incidental  to  any  distress  under  the 
Act  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  time  are  payable  under  the  Law  of  Distress  Amendment 
Act,  1888. 

Subsec.  9  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  impose  or  constitute  any  personal 
liability  upon  any  owner  or  occupier  of  lands  for  the  payment  of  any  tithe  rent-charge, 
or  any  other  sum  recoverable  or  payable  under  the  Act,  and  that  the  Court  shall  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  have  any  power  to  imprison  any  such  occupier  or  owner  by  reason 
only  of  the  non-payment  of  such  tithe  rent-charge  or  other  sum,  and  shall  in  any  other 
case  have  no  other  or  greater  powers  of  fine  or  imprisonment  than  are  conferred  by  the 
County  Courts  Act,  1888. 

With  regard  to  this  section,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  case  mere 
non-payment  would  be  held  to  constitute  contempt  of  Court. 

Sec'  3  enables  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  consultation  with  the  Rule  Committee  of 
County  Court  judges,  to  make  rules  for  carrying  out  the  Act. 

Sec.  4  deals  with  the  case  of  lands  let  on  such  terms  as  not  to  reserve  a  rent.  In 
such  cases  the  Court,  after  service  on  the  occupier  and  owner,  and  hearing  them  if  they 
desire,  may  direct  that  the  order  for  such  recovery  shall  be  executed  as  if  the  occupier 
were  owner  of  the  lands.  Except  in  cases  where  the  occupier  was  liable  under  contract 
to  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  may  deduct  from  any  sum 
becoming  due  to  his  landlord  any  amount  recovered  under  the  section,  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent.  ;  and  he  shall  be  also  entitled  to  recover  from  his  landlord,  by  action  at  law, 
any  amount  recovered,  as  money  paid  on  account  of  such  landlord. 

Sec.  5  contains  certain  restrictions  as  to  costs.  The  tithe  owner  may  apply  to  the 
Court  by  his  agent,  but  not  by  his  solicitor  ;  and  on  any  application,  no  costs  of  a 
witness  or  a  solicitor  shall  be  allowed  where  the  amount  is  paid  without  proceedings, 
nor  where  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  time  to  pay  has  been  given,  except  m  cases 
where  costs  coidd  be  allowed  on  a  judgment  summons  ;  and  where  notice  of  opposition 
has  been  given,  the  costs  of  a  solicitor  will  be  only  allowed  subsequent  to  the  notice. 

As  to  sec.  6,  see  infra.  Rating  of  Tithe  Rent- Charge. 

Sec.  8  allows  the  Court  to  remit  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tithe  rent- charge  when 
exceeding  two- thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  as  entered  for  the  purpose  ot 
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Schedule  B  to  the  Income  Tax,  1853  (see  Rules  32,  34) ;  and  provides  that  where  lands 
out  of  which  any  tithe  rent-charge  issues  are  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  Schedule  B 
with  other  lands,  the  annual  value  in  such  assessment  shall,  on  application,  be  divided 
between  the  lands  out  of  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  issues  and  the  other  lands,  and 
allows  an  appeal  to  the  General  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax.  See  also  subsec.  4 
and  article  Income  Tax,  and  R.  v.  Barnstaple  Commissioners,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  123  ;  R.  v. 
Petersfield  Gommissioners,  1894,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  357. 

This  section  applies  only  to  land  used  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes 
(subs.  8). 

Sec.  9  deals  with  definitions.  The  word  "owner,''  as  to  lands  or  rent-charge  vested 
in  the  Queen  in  right  of  her  Crown,  means  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Lands,  and 
"rent-charges."  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  means  the  Keepers  of  the  Records  of 
that  Duchy. 

The  same  section  also  excludes  from  the  definition  of  tithe  rent-charge,  a  rent-charge 
payable  under  the  Extraordinary  Tithe  Redemption  Act,  1886,  and  a  rent-charge  pay- 
able under  the  Tithe  Act,  1860,  in  respect  of  the  tithes  on  any  gated  or  stinted  pasture, 
and  a  sum  payable  for  each  head  of  cattle  turned  out  on  land  subject  to  common  rights, 
or  held  or  enjoyed  in  common. 

Sec.  10,  subsec.  1,  provides  that  the  Act  shall  extend  to  every  sum  which  first 
becomes  payable  on  or  after  the  half-yearly  day  of  payment  which  occurs  after  the 
passing  thereof,  and  shall  not  extend  to  sums  in  arrear  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
nor,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  assessment  or  recovery  of  rates,  to  a  rent-charge  issuing 
out  of  the  lands  of  a  railway  company.  Under  subsec.  2  a  sum  on  account  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  shall  not  be  recoverable  under  the  Act  unless  proceedings  have  been  commenced 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  becomes  payable. 

As  to  the  common  law  exemption  of  ecclesiastical  property  from 
rates,  see  article  Incumbent. 

Tithes  were  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poor  law  rate  under  43 
Eliz.  c.  2  (B.  V.  Txirner,  1718,  1  Stra.  77),  and  this  liability  extends  not  only 
to  the  tithe  rent-charge,  but  to  customary  tithes,  e.g.  of  fish.  (As  to  the 
principle  upon  which  tithe  or  corn  rents  payable  in  lieu  of  tithe  were 
formerly  valued,  see  B.  v.  Joddrell,  1830,  1  Barn.  &  Adol.  403.)  Sec.  67  of 
the  Act  of  1836  provides  that  every  rent-charge  payable  instead  of  tithes 
shall  be  subject  to  all  parliamentary,  parochial,  and  county  and  other  rates, 
charges,  and  assessments  in  like  manner  as  the  tithes  commuted  for  such 
rent-charge  had  theretofore  been  subject. 

In  B.  V.  Capel,  1840,  12  Ad.  &  E.  382,  it  was  held  that  tithes  are 
hereditaments  within  the  meaning  of  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  96, 1836,  and  that  the 
tithe  owner,  under  that  section,  is  rateable  in  the  same  way  as  an  occupier  of 
land,  that  is,  on  the  sum  for  which  the  same  would  let  free  from  tenant's  rates 
and  taxes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  The  principles  laid  down  in  that  Act 
with  regard  to  corporeal  hereditaments,  therefore,  must  be  applied  by  way  of 
analogy  to  meet  the  case  of  a  tithe  owner. 

In  B.  V.  Goodchild,  1858,  27  L.  J.  M.  C.  233,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  fol- 
lowing deductions  are  to  be  allowed  in  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  the 
rent-charge: — (1)  Expenses  of  collection,  including  legal  expenses  and 
estimated  loss  by  non-payment;  (2)  poor  rate;  (3)  general  lighting  and 
sewers  rates;  (4)  tenant's  property  tax;  (5)  first  fruits  and  tenths  (see 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty)  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues.  Land  tax  is  not  to 
be  deducted,  neither  (Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Asaph  v.  Llanrhaiadr-yn- 
Mochnant,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  511)  are  tenant's  profits  (unless  it  be  shown  as  a 
fact  that  such  deduction  would  be  required  to  make  a  tenant  take  a  demise 
of  the  rent-charge  from  year  to  year) ;  nor  (ibid.)  may  a  deduction  be  made 
in  respect  of  the  liabiHty  of  the  owners  of  the  rent-charge  to  repair  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church,  and  no  deduction  can  be  made  for  the  salary  of 
a  necessary  curate  (B.  v.  Sherford,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Q.  B.  503);  but  a  district 
minister  is  not  rateable  in  respect  of  a  rent-charge  out  of  the  mother 
rectory  (Frend  v.  Tolleshunt,  1858,  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  169). 
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With  regard  to  the  rating  of  tithe  rent-charge  under  the  Act  of  1891, 
sec.  6  provides  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  shall  be  assessed  on  and  may  be 
recovered  from  the  owner  thereof  in  like  manner  as  from  any  occupier ;  and 
if  the  collector  can  satisfy  the  County  Court  that  he  cannot  recover  it  from 
the  owner  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  the  Court  may  order  the  landowner  to 
pay  the  tithe  rent-charge  to  the  collector,  until  the  amount  of  the  rate  and 
costs  are  paid.  The  expression  "  rate  "  in  this  section  means  a  poor  rate,  high- 
way rate,  general  district  rate,  borough  rate,  and  every  other  rate  assessed 
on  the  owner  of  a  tithe  rent-charge  by  a  public  authority  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

Such  rating  must  be  recovered  by  distress  and  not  by  action  (see 
Lamplugh  v.  Norton,  1889,  22  Q.  B.  D.  452  ;  Bolerts  v.  Potts,  [1894] 
1  Q.  B.  213). 

Tithe  rent-charge  is  also  liable  to  general  district  and  special 
expenses  rates  under  sees.  211,  230  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  but  by 
subsec.  (1)  (c)  of  sec.  211  and  sec.  230  they  are  to  be  assessed  at  one-fourth 
only  of  their  rateable  or  net  annual  value,  and  where  no  special  assessment 
is  made,  they  pay  only  one-fourth  of  the  rate  per  pound  payable  in  respect 
of  houses  and  other  property.  But  they  are  to  be  rated  at  the  full  value  in 
respect  of  expenses  incurred  by  a  joint  board  formed  under  sec.  279,  which 
expenses  have  been  directed  to  be  raised  in  manner  provided  by  sec.  283, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Local  Government  Board  order  directs  also  that 
they  shall  be  contributed  and  raised  as  though  they  were  special  expenses 
(Barenth  v.  Hartford  Union,  1887,  19  Q.  B.  D.  270).  They  are  further 
liable  to  highway,  school  board,  and  public  libraries  rates,  to  land  tax  unless 
redeemed,  and  to  income  tax,  but  in  estimating  the  annual  value  of  the 
last,  the  amount  necessarily  expended  in  collection  must  be  deducted 
{Stevens  v.  Bishop,  1888,  19  Q.  B.  D.  442). 

Tithe  rent-charge  is  liable  to  the  general  rate  and  lighting  rate 
imposed  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts  (R  v.  Goodchild,  1858, 
27  L.  J.  M.  C.  233),  but  apparently  not  to  the  sewers  rate  imposed  by  them, 
at  all  events  if  no  sewers  rate  had  been  imposed  on  the  tithes  before  com- 
mutation (ibid.). 

City  of  London  tithes  are  not  rateable  {Esdaile  v.  City  of  London  Union, 
1887,  19  Q.  B.  D.  431),  nor  is  the  Falmouth  rector's  rate  {R  v.  Ghris- 
topherson,  1885,  16  Q.  B.  D.  7).     As  to  corn  rents,  see  ante. 

Leases  of  tithes  must  be  by  instrument  under  seal. 

Parson  may  demise  them  without  writ  as  long  as  he  continues  parson 
(6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71 ;  Tasher  v.  Bullman,  1849,  3  Ex.  Eep.  351);  and  see 
sec.  88  of  1836  Act. 

[Authorities.— Esigle  on  Tithes-,  Shelf ord  on  Tithes;  Lord  Selborne's 
Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning  Churches  and  Tithes;  G.  Edwardes 
Jones,  History  of  the  Law  of  Tithes  in  England ;  Studd's  Tithes  and  Tithe 
Rent-Charge,  2nd  ed.,  1891 ;  G.  P.  Leach,  The  Tithe  Acts,  6th  ed.,  1896 ; 
Phillimore's  Bed.  Law,  2nd  ed.] 

Tithing — A  subdivision  of  the  hundred  (q.v.),  as  the  hundred  is  of 
the  shire.  In  later  times  the  term  has  been  exclusively  used  in  this  sense, 
but  at  an  earlier  date  it  was  also  used  to  denote  the  association  or  group  of 
ten  or  more  men  embodied  in  the  frithhorh  or  frankpledge  (q-v.),  each  group 
being  presided  over  by  a  tithing  man  (see  Stubbs,  Gonstit.  History,  vol.  i. 
pp.  85  et  seq. ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  554 
et  scq.). 
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Title  (in  Ecclesiastical  Law). — The  Church  authorities  are  careful  not 
to  permit  idle  persons  or  paupers  to  be  ordained.  What  is  called  a  title 
in  technical  language  (titulus  heneficii,  titulus  patrimonii,  titulus  mensce 
sive  jpensionis)  is  required,  though  for  monastic  orders  the  titulus  paupertatis 
sufficed.  So  Canon  33  of  1603  decreed  that  no  person  should  be  admitted 
into  sacred  orders  except  he  should  at  the  time  exhibit  to  the  bishop  a 
presentation  of  himself  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then  void  in  the 
diocese,  or  a  certificate  that  he  held  some  benefice  or  minister's  place.  If 
the  bishop  admits  one  without  the  necessary  qualifications,  he  is  bound  to 
keep  and  maintain  him  with  all  things  necessary  until  he  gets  a  prefer- 
ment. The  producer  of  a  false  title  was  liable  to  suspension.  See  also  as 
to  ecclesiastical  titles  controversy,  Eoman  Catholic,  vol.  xi.  p.  311  (5). 


Title,  Covenants  for. — Covenants  for  title  as  between  grantor 
and  grantee  are  alone  noticed  here ;  for  the  law  thereon  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  see  Covenants  in  Leases. 

The  covenants  for  title  are  five  in  number,  namely,  for  (1)  seisin ; 
(2)  right  to  convey ;  (3)  quiet  enjoyment ;  (4)  freedom  from  incumbrances ; 
(5)  further  assurance ;  for  the  nature  of  each  of  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  title  itself. 

The  above  covenants  for  title  were  usually  inserted  in  a  conveyance  in 
the  order  named ;  the  second,  for  practical  purposes,  includes  the  first,  and 
express  covenants  for  title  are  now  omitted,  in  reliance  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Keal  Property  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict. 
c.  41,  s.  7 ;  see  Conveyancing  Acts).  Where  the  property  conveyed  is 
leasehold,  the  further  covenant  is  implied  for  the  validity  and  subsistence 
of  the  lease  creating  the  term  for  which  the  property  is  granted. 

In  a  conveyance  by  way  of  settlement  (voluntary  or  otherwise),  if  the 
conveying  party  is  expressed  to  convey  as  settlor,  only  a  covenant  for 
further  assurance,  and  that  of  a  more  limited  nature  than  in  the  case  of  a 
beneficial  owner,  is  implied  by  the  Act.  And  in  any  conveyance  by  every 
person  who  conveys  and  is  expressed  to  convey  as  trustee  or  mortgagee,  or  as 
personal  representative  of  one  deceased  or  committee  of  a  lunatic,  or  under 
order  of  the  Court,  there  is  implied  a  covenant  against  incumbrances,  such 
covenant  extending  only  to  every  such  person's  own  acts. 

But  anyone  may,  whether  he  be  as  a  fact  a  beneficial  owner  or  not,  be 
expressed  to  convey  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  giving  by  implication  the 
ordinary  covenants  for  title,  and  this  course  is  often  pursued.  It  should  be 
noticed,  too,  in  connection  with  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  5), 
s.  124,  that  the  Court  may  authorise  the  committee  of  a  lunatic  not  only  to 
convey  property  on  the  lunatic's  behalf,  but  also  to  enter  into  covenants  for 
title  by  such  committee  being  expressed  in  the  conveyance  to  convey  as 
beneficial  owner  (In  re  Ray,  [1896]  1  Ch.  468). 

A  conveyance  in  these  provisions  of  the  Act  includes  a  deed  conferring 
the  right  to  admittance  to  copyhold  or  customary  land,  but  not  a  demise  by 
way  of  lease  at  a  rent,  or  any  customary  assurance  other  than  a  deed  con- 
ferring the  right  to  admittance  to  copyhold  or  customary  land.  Where  a 
person  directs  as  beneficial  owner  that  a  third  party  shall  convey,  the  person 
giving  the  direction  is  deemed  to  convey  as  beneficial  owner,  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  the  subject-matter  conveyed  by  his  direction,  and  the 
covenants  for  title  on  his  part  to  the  like  effect  are  accordingly  impKed. 

The  covenants  for  title,  whether  express  or  implied,  run  with  the  land ; 
and  the  Act  expressly  enacts  that  the  benefit  of  these  implied  covenants 
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shall  be  annexed  and  incident  to,  and  shall  go  with,  the  estate  or  interest  of 
the  implied  covenantee,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  enforced  by  every 
person  in  whom  that  estate  or  interest  is  for  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof 
from  time  to  time  vested.  The  implied  covenants  may  be  varied  or  ex- 
tended by  deed,  and  thereupon  operate  as  if  the  variation  or  extension  were 
implied  by  the  Act.  This  is  frequently  done  in  practice,  e.g.  in  a  conveyance 
by  a  tenant  for  life. 

In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
sometimes  render  it  necessary  and  expedient  to  insert  express  covenants 
for  title,  e.g.  where  the  land  is  situated  abroad. 

Covenants  for  title  are,  independently  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  implied 
by  virtue  of  certain  other  statutes,  of  which  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  is  the  most  important.  By  this  Act  covenants  for  title  are  implied  by 
the  use  of  the  word  grant  by  the  conveying  party  in  the  conveyance. 
As  to  this  and  the  old  law  on  the  implied  covenants  for  title  created  by  the 
use  of  the  word  grant,  see  Grant,  and  Hargrave  and  Butler's  note  to  Co.  Litt. 
s.  384  a. 


Title  Deeds. — The  muniments  or  evidences  of  ownership  of  land, 
which  therefore  pass  with  the  land  on  a  conveyance  of  the  same  although 
not  expressly  mentioned  {Harrington  v.  Price,  1832,  3  Barn.  &  Adol.  170), 
unless  they  relate  to  other  property  besides  that  conveyed,  in  which  case 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  their  production  is  now  usually  given 
by  the  vendor  to  the  purchaser  (see  infra). 

As  between  a  tenant  for  life  and  remainderman,  the  former  is  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  the  title  deeds,  and  the  Court  will  not  interfere  with  his 
right  in  this  respect,  except  where  the  deeds  will  be  endangered  if  left  in 
his  hands,  or  where  the  Court  requires  them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
trusts  relating  to  the  property  (Leathes  v.  Leathes,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  221). 
Where  several  persons  are  owners  of  land  held  under  a  common  title,  and 
one  obtains  possession  of  the  title  deeds,  he  is  entitled  to  retain  them  as 
against  the  others ;  consequently  one  of  them  cannot  maintain  detinue 
against  a  person  with  whom  the  deeds  have  been  deposited  by  the  party 
who  first  obtained  possession  of  them,  to  be  redelivered  to  him  on  request 
{Foster  v.  Orabh,  1852,  12  C.  B.  136).  An  equitable  tenant  for  life  is,  in  the 
absence  of  special  circumstances,  entitled  to  be  let  into  possession  of  the 
land  and  to  have  the  custody  of  the  title  deeds  although  his  estate  may  be 
determinable  on  bankruptcy  or  alienation  {In  re  Wythes,  West  v.  Wythes, 
[1893]  2  Ch.  369).  A  legal  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  recover  the  deeds  from 
a  mortgagee  by  deposit,  notwithstanding  the  latter  was  a  purchaser  for  value 
without  notice  {Manners  v.  Mew,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  725). 

Formerly,  where  title  deeds  were  retained  by  a  vendor,  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  covenant  that  he  would,  when  required,  and  at  the  purchaser's  cost, 
produce  the  deeds  and  give  copies  of  them ;  but  now,  under  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881,  s.  9,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  the 
deeds,  and  an  undertaking  for  their  safe  custody,  is  usually  given  instead. 

As  to  mortgage  by  deposit  of  title  deeds,  see  Mortgage,  vol.  viii. 
p.  SOL 

No  witness  who  is  not  a  party  to  an  action  can  be  compelled  to  produce 
his  title  deeds  to  any  property  {Pickering  v.  Noyes,  1823,  1  Barn.  &  Cress. 
262,  263  ;  Adams  v.  Lloyd,  1858,  3  H.  &  N".  351). 

To  steal,  or  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  to  destroy,  cancel,  obliterate,  or 
conceal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  "  document  of  title," — a  phrase  which 
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includes  "  any  deed,  map,  paper,  or  parchment,  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partlyprinted,  being  or  containing  evidence  of  the  title  or  any  part 
of  the  title  to  any  real  estate,  or  to  any  interest  in  or  out  of  any  real  estate," — 
is  felony  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  ss.  1,  28) ;  and  for  the  vendor  or  mortgagor  of 
land  to  suppress  any  deed  material  to  the  title,  with  intent  to  defraud,  is  a 
misdemeanour  (22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  24 ;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  8). 

[Authorities. — Elphinstone,  Introduction  to  Conveyancing,  4th  ed.,  pp.  108 
et  seq. ;  Hood  and  Challis,  Conveyancing  Acts,  5th  ed.,  pp.  50-52.] 


Titles,   Ecclesiastical. — See  Eoman  Catholic. 
Titles  of  Honour.— See  Honour. 


Tobacco  and  SnufF. — It  is  unlawful  to  grow  tobacco  in  the 
British  Islands  (12  Chas.  ii.  c.  34;  15  Chas.  ii.  c.  7,  ss.  15-17,  Stat.  Eev. ; 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  s.  1 ;  1  &  2  Will.  iv.  c.  13,  ss.  1,  2). 

Tobacco  so  grown  may  be  seized  by  the  Excise  authorities  and  forfeited, 
and  persons  dealing  with  it,  or  possessing  over  one  pound,  are  liable  to 
penalties  (1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  41,  ss.  3,  4). 

These  provisions  were  in  aid  of  the  customs  duties  on  importation  of 
the  article,  and  of  the  plantations  in  America. 

The  present  customs  duties  on  tobacco,  imposed  by  the  Finance  Act, 
1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  1),  are  as  follows  :— 

Manufactured  Tobacco. 

s.    d. 

Cigars per  lb.     5     0 

Cavendisli  or  Negro-head  .....  „  3  10 

„  „  if  manufactured  in  bond  „  3     5 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco „  3     5 

Unmanufactuked  Tobacco. 

Containing  10  or  more  per  cent,  of  moisture    .  „  2     8 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  .         .  „  3    0 

Snuff. 
If  containing  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  moisture    .  „  3     2 

If  containing  less         „  ,,  „  .  »  3  10 

It  is  illegal  for  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco  to  have  in  his  possession 
tobacco  completely  prepared  for  sale  containing  over  30  per  cent,  of 
moisture  (1887,  c.  15,  s.  4;  1898,  c.  10,  s.  2). 

A  drawback  of  2s.  9d.  per  lb.  is  allowed  on  duty-paid  tobacco 
manufactured  in  and  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  deposited  in  a 
bonded  warehouse;  in  accordance  with  the  Tobacco  Act,  1840;  the 
Manufactured  Tobacco  Act,  1863 ;  the  Customs  Act,  1876,  as  modified  in 
1896  (c.  78,  s.  5  (3)),  1897  (c.  24,  s.  3),  and  1898  (c.  10,  s.  2).  Special 
provisions  regulate  import  and  export  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Tobacco 
abandoned  as  not  worth  duty  can  be  destroyed  (1876,  c.  36,  s.  94)  in  the 
"  Queen's  Tobacco  Pipe." 

Importation  is  prohibited  of  extracts  and  essences  of  tobacco,  except 
in  transit  and  for  exportation ;  of  snuff  work— tobacco  stalks  or  their  flour 
(except  under  special  permission) ;  of  cavendish  or  negro-head  containing 
other  leaves  (except  for  warehousing);  of   cut  and  compressed  tobacco 
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and  sweetened  tobacco  (1863,  c.  7,  s.  9 ;   1876,  c.  36,  s.  42 ;  1889,  c  42 
s.  1 ;  1896,  c.  28,  s.  5  (4)). 

Manufacture  in  bond  is  permitted  subject  to  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  7,  and 
foreign  manufactured  tobacco  containing  ingredients  forbidden  for  British 
manufacture  is  forfeited  (s.  10). 

The  regulations  as  to  warehousing  are  dealt  with  under  Customs 
vol.  iv.  p.  82. 

Manufacture. — An  excise  certificate  is  necessary  to  justify  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  and  snuff  (1825,  c.  81,  ss.  2,  26;  1828,  c.  44,  s.  1; 
1840,  c.  18,  ss.  9,  10),  and  the  factory  must  be  entered  with  the  excise 
(1825,  c.  81,  s.  25 ;  1840,  c.  18,  s.  2).  It  may  be  entered  by  excise 
officers  and  the  stock  examined,  and  the  manufactured  tobacco  may  not 
be  removed  without  a  permit.  All  tobacco  received  must  be  included  in 
a  return. 

The  licence  duty  is  regulated  by  the  amount  received  in  the  previous 
year  (6  Geo.  it.  c.  81,  Sched. ;  1840,  c.  18,  s.  9 ;  and  see  Excise). 

The  Acts  controlling  manufacture  outside  bonded  stores  are  of  1840 
(c.  18),  1842  (c.  93),  and  1848  (c.  122).  The  manufacture  in  bonded  stores 
is  regulated  by  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  7. 

Sale. — Tobacco  may  not  be  sold  wholesale  or  retail  except  under  an 
excise  licence ;  nor  on  places  not  covered  by  the  licence,  except  in  the  case 
of  sale  in  bond  or  in  a  customs  warehouse.  The  licence  costs  five 
shillings  (1825,  c.  81,  s.  2 ;  1828,  c.  44,  s.  1),  and  expires  in  the  case 
of  publicans,  etc.,  when  their  liquor  licences  expire  (1889,  c.  42,  s.  23). 
The  premises  licensed  need  not  be  entered  with  the  excise,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  manufactures  and  deals  on  adjoining  pre- 
mises (1867,  c.  90,  s.  8),  but  they  must  have  an  inscription  over  the 
door  stating  the  fact,  and  are  open  to  entry  by  the  excise  officers  (1840, 
c.  18,  s.  3 ;  1867,  c.  90,  s.  10).  Licences  may  be  granted  to  sell  tobacco 
in  railway  carriages  (1884,  c.  62,  s.  12),  or  omnibuses  and  tramway  cars  or 
carriages  (1897,  c.  24,  s.  1),  and  packet  boats  (1828,  c.  47);  and  occasional 
licences  can  be  granted  (1862,  c.  22,  s.  13;  1863,  c.  33,  ss.  19,  20,  26;  1864 
c.  18).  Penalties  are  incurred  for  sale  without  a  licence,  and  for  hawking 
or  sale  at  a  place  not  licensed,  or  for  soliciting  orders  without  licences, 
except  by  travellers  for  licence-holders  (1825,  c.  81,  ss.  26,  27 ;  1840,  c.  17; 
1842,  c.  93,  s.  13  ;  1867,  c.  90;  1889,  c.  42,  s.  23). 

Adulteration. — Tobacco  and  snuff  are  not  within  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts.  The  Tobacco  Act,  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  93),  as  amended  by  subsequent 
Acts,  prohibits,  under  severe  penalties,  recoverable  by  the  Inland  Eevenue 
authorities  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  90,  ss.  21,  40):  {a)  the  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  of  any  ingredient  but  water  or  essential  oil  to  flavour,  or  olive 
oil  in  spinning  or  rolling  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  93,  ss.  1,  2 ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  21, 
8.  27);  (S)  the  use  in  making  or  flavouring  or  scenting,  snuff'  of  any 
ingredient  except  water  and  salt,  or  alkaline  salts,  or  lime  water,  or 
essential  oil  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  93,  ss.  1  and  2).  The  proportion  of  hme, 
magnesia,  or  alkaline  salts  is  limited  by  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  19,  and 
41  &  42  Vict.  c.  15,  s.  25. 

Possession  of  prohibited  ingredients  by  ■  manufacturers  is  punishable 
(5  &  6  Vict.  c.  93  (s.  5)),  as  is  possessing,  cutting,  colouring,  or  manu- 
facturing any  leaves  or  other  things  to  imitate  or  mix  with  tobacco  (s.  8). 
Officers  of  excise  may  take  samples  at  current  wholesale  market  price 
(s.  7). 

It  is  illegal  to  introduce  tobacco  into  prisons,  and  it  is  illegal  to  smoke  in 
railway  carriages,  except  those  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (1868,  c.  119,  s.  20). 
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Tobago. — See  Teinidad  and  Tobago. 

To  be — A  clause  in  a  deed  introduced  by  these  words  may  create  a 
covenant,  or  a  mere  qualification  of  the  covenant  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  context  must  determine  which  construction  is  to  prevail 
(see  Elphinstone,  Interpretation  of  Deeds,  419,  420,  464;  Stroud,  Jud. 
Diet.). 

Approved. — A  stipulation  that  the  title  to  land  is  "  to  he  approved  "  by 
a  person's  solicitor  is  not  complied  with  unless  the  title  is  in  fact  approved 
of  by  such  solicitor,  or  else  that  such  a  title  has  been  submitted  to  him, 
as  it  is  unreasonable  for  him  to  disapprove  (Clack  v.  Wood,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D. 
276). 

Eocecuted. — A  writ  delivered  to  a  sheriff,  the  execution  of  which  is  sub- 
sequently countermanded,  is  not  delivered  "to  be  executed"  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  16  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  until  such  countermand  has 
been  withdrawn  and  the  sheriff  ordered  to  proceed  (Hunt  v.  Hoover,  1844, 
13  L.  J.  Ex.  183). 

Paid. — Eead  as  importing  a  covenant  to  pay  (Bower  v.  Hodges,  1853, 
22  L.  J.  C.  P.  194). 

Settled. — These  words  held  to  create  an  executory  trust  (In  re  Ballance, 
Ballance  v.  Lanphier,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  62). 


Together  with — Construed  as  meaning  "at  the  same  time  as" 
and  not  as  meaning  "  also "  (Grindell  v.  Brendan,  1859,  28  L.  J.  C.  P. 
333). 


Token — The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  money  issued  by  private 
persons,  usually  tradesmen,  at  various  times  in  our  history,  notably  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  last,  and  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present,  century,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coins  of  small 
denomination  at  those  periods.  Such  tokens  were  usually  of  copper,  and 
bore  the  name  of  the  person  issuing  them,  who  pledged  himself  to  redeem 
in  silver  on  demand.  The  private  issue  of  tokens  has  been  long  forbidden, 
and  by  the  Coinage  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  10),  s.  5,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  on  persons  issuing  any  token.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
silver  and  bronze  coins  issued  from  the  Mint  are  rated  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  value  than  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
tokens. 


Toleration  Act. — See  Nonconfokmist,  vol.  ix.  p.  166. 


Tolls;  ToIIage.— The  right  to  levy  a  toll  is  a  "franchise."  It 
can  only  be  created — (a)  by  a  royal  grant  or  charter,  or  (b)  by  statute.  But 
where  a  toll  has  been  levied  for  a  period  sufficient  to  create  a  valid  custom, 
a  lost  grant  or  charter  conferring  the  right  to  levy  the  toll  will  be  pre- 
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sumed:  in  this  way  the  right  arises  by  (c)  prescription.  But  a  private 
person  cannot  create  such  a  right  for  himself.  In  the  absence  of  statutory 
authority,  no  man  can  dedicate  a  highway  to  the  public,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  toll  to  himself  (Austerierry  v.  Corporation  of  Oldham-,  1885,  29 
Ch.  D.  750).  Where  the  right  to  take  certain  customary  tolls  has  been 
established  by  prescription,  and  subsequently  a  statute  gives  the  same 
corporation  or  person  a  statutory  right  to  take  the  same  tolls,  the  prescrip- 
tive right  will  merge  in  and  be  extinguished  by  the  statutory  right  {Tayloi' ' 
V.  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  New  Wiridsor,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  186).  A 
statute  creating  a  toll  will  be  construed  strictly,  as  it  casts  a  burden  on 
the  public.  Still,  such  strictness  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  Thus  a 
"  tramcar "  has  been  held  to  be  "  a  coach,  chariot,  or  chaise "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  7  Geo.  iii.  c.  Ixxiii.,  and  so  liable  to  pay  toll  on  crossing 
Stonehouse  Bridge,  although  tramcars  were  unknown  in  the  year  7  Geo.  in. 
{Plymouth,  etc.,  Tramways  Co.  v.  General  Tolls  Co.  Ltd.,  1896,  75  L.  T.  467' 
(H.  L.)  1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  531). 

So  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  authorise  its  grantee  to  levy  tolls  was 
■  always  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  right  must  have  had  a  reasonable 
commencement,  that  is,  it  must  be  founded  on  good  consideration;  the 
grantee  must  have  rendered  some  service  which  deserved  such  a  recompense, 
e.g.  have  made  or  undertaken  to  keep  in  repair  the  bridge  or  road  for  the  use 
of  which  he  claims  the  toll ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  market,  have  undertaken  to 
provide  the  ground  on  which  the  market  should  be  held ;  or  in  the  case  of 
a  ferry,  to  provide  a  boat  {Mayor  of  Nottingham  v.  Lambert,  1738,  Willes, 
111 ;  Blissett  v.  Hart,  1744,  Willes,  512). 

Moreover,  the  tolls  must  not  be  unreasonable  in  their  amount ;  if  they 
be  outrageous,  the  grant  of  the  franchise  will  be  illegal  and  void  {Eeddy  v. 
Wheelhouse,  1597,  Cro.  (1)  558 ;  and  see  Stat.  Westminster  I.,  3  Edw.  i. 
c.  31).  A  custom  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  vill  to  cross  a  certain 
ferry  toll-free  is  good  in  law  {Payne  v.  Partridge,  1691,  1  Show.  231). 
The  king  was  always  exempt  from  toll ;  and  any  man  might  be  discharged 
from  payment  of  toll  by  the  king's  grant ;  so  the  right  to  be  free  from  a 
toll  is  also  a  franchise. 

In  early  times  the  right  to  a  toll  occurred  most  frequently  in  connection 
with  a  franchise  to  hold  a  fair  or  market ;  and  the  tolls  in  such  a  case  were 
payable  to  the  lord  of  the  market  (who  was  generally  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
or,  in  later  days,  the  corporation  of  the  borough  in  which  the  fair  was  held) 
And  originally  such  tolls  were  exacted  in  kind :  the  toller  came  round  the 
market  and  plunged  his  measure  or  toll-dish  into  every  sack  of  corn  or 
flour  as  soon  as  it  was  sold ;  what  he  thus  seized  was  his  toll.  A  toll  of 
this  kind  was  thus  always  paid  by  the  buyer ;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  no 
property  passed  till  the  toll  had  been  paid,  ''  qtce  inducera  inconvenieuies " 
{Quo  Warranto  de  Maydenhead,  1620,  Pal.  at  p.  85).  Later,  such  tolls 
were  always  paid  in  money.     There  were  four  kinds  of  toll : — 

(i.)  Port- Toll — A  charge  on  any  goods  coming  into  a  port. 

(ii.)  Toll- Traverse — A  charge  for  every  beast,  etc.,  driven  across  a  man's 
land  to  market. 

(iii.)  Toll- Thorough — A  charge  on  every  beast  that  goes  through  a 
market  town  or  across  a  bridge  or  ferry. 

(iv.)  Turn- Toll — A  charge  on  every  beast  that  is  driven  to  market  and 
returns  unsold. 

Other  kinds  of  ancient  tolls  are  enumerated  in  Jehu  Webb's  case,  1609, 
8  Kep.  46  b.  And  note  that  a  toll  granted  on  "  all  grain  brought  into  the 
port  of  London  for  sale  "  cannot  be  levied  on  grain  brought  into  that  port 
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to  be  ground  into  meal,  or  manufactured  into  other  articles  of  commerce, 
and  then  sold  {Cotton  v.  Vogan  &  Co.,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  457). 

Where  any  corporation,  council,  or  board,  or  any  body  of  commissioners 
or  trustees,  is  authorised  to  le^'y  compulsorily  any  toll,  its  clerk  must  make 
an  annual  return  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  showing  how  much  has 
been  received  from  this  source,  and  how  the  amount  has  been  expended 
(23  &  24  Vict.  c.  51,  s.  1). 

Tolls  paid  for  the  use  of  a  man's  land  are  real,  and  not  personal,  pro- 
perty; and  a  devise  of  them  is  within  the  Mortmain  Acts,  and  is  not 
subject  to  either  probate  or  legacy  duty  {A.-G.  v.  Jones,  1849,  1  Mac.  &  G. 
574,  589 ;  In  re  Christmas,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  332 ;  In  re  David,  1889,  43 
Ch.  D.  27). 

liailway  companies  are  also  empowered  by  statute  to  levy  tolls  on  the 
carriage  of  merchandise  on  their  lines.  Any  question  or  dispute  which 
involves  the  legality  of  such  a  toll  may  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
Eailway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  under  sec.  10  of  the  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  25. 
The  commissioners  may  enforce  payment  of  such  toll,  or  of  so  much  of  it 
as  they  decide  to  be  legal.  If  any  railway  company  charges  one  trader,  or 
class  of  traders,  or  the  traders  in  any  district,  lower  tolls  for  the  same  or 
similar  merchandise  than  they  charge  other  traders,  this  is  primd  facie  an 
"  undue  preference  "  (s.  27,  subs.  (1)). 


Tolsey — An  old  name  for  a  place  where  tolls  were  collected,  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  merchants  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  business 
purposes. 


Tolzcy  Court  of  Bristol. — See  Infeeioe  Courts. 


Tomb;  Tombstone.— Lord  Coke  says  (3  Inst.  301):  "Con- 
cerning the  building  or  erecting  of  tombs,  sepulchres,  or  monuments  for  the 
deceased  in  church,  chancel,  common  chapel,  or  churchyard,  in  convenient 
manner,  it  is  lawful ;  for  it  is  the  last  work  of  charity  that  can  be  done  for 
the  deceased.  .  .  .  And  the  defacing  of  them  is  punishable  by  the  common 
law  as  it  appeareth  in  the  book  of  the  9  Edw.  iv.  e.  14  (the  lady  Wiche's 
case,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Wiche),  and  so  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  Court 
(Mich.  10  Jac.  i.)  in  the  Common  Pleas  between  Corven  and  Pym.  .  .  .  But 
the  building  or  erecting  of  the  sepulchre,  tomb,  or  other  monument  ought 
not  to  be  to  the  hindrance  of  the  celebration  of  divine  service."  Strictly 
speaking,  accordingly,  no  monument  can  be  erected  either  in  church  or 
churchyard  without  a  faculty  from  the  ordinary,  though  usually  the 
incumbent's  consent  will  satisfy  the  ordinary ;  and  apparently  no  practice 
or  usage  to  dispense  with  such  faculty  or  consent  can  be  established 
{Beclcwith  V.  Harding,  1818,  1  Barn.  &  Aid.  508 ;  19  E.  K.  372).  In  Palmer 
V.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1723,  Stra.  576,  it  was  held  that  the  ordinary  could 
bring  a  suit  to  have  monuments  erected  without  his  consent  removed ;  but 
probably  permission  to  erect  cannot  be  refused  without  reasonable  justifica- 
tion (see  Keet  v.  Smith,  1875,  1  P.  D.  73). 

A  legacy  of  money  to  maintaiii  tombstones  in  churchyards  will  not  be 
valid,  though  moneys  may  be  validly  bequeathed  to  keep  up  tombstones  in 
churches  which  form  portions  of  the  fabric  thereof,  and  are  consequently 
charitable  {In  re  Bigley's  Trust,  1866,  15  W.  E.  190;   Hoare  v.  Osborne, 
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1866,  14  W.  E.  383 ;  Fowler  v.  Fowler,  1864,  12  W.  E.  972).    See  further, 
Phillimore's  Fed.  Law,  vol.  i.  ch.  x.  s.  7. 


Tonnage. — The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  requires  the  tonnage 
of  every  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  to  be  ascertained  according  to 
rules  provided  by  the  Act ;  the  tonnage  deck  being  the  upper  deck  in  shipa 
which  have  less  than  three  decks,  and  the  second  deck  from  below  in  all 
other  ships.  Allowance  is  made  for  engine-room  space  in  steamships,  and 
no  goods  or  stores  must  be  stored  or  carried  in  any  space  measured  for 
propelling  power.  The  following  deductions  are  allowed : — (1)  Any  space 
used  exclusively  for  the  accommodation  of  the  master,  and  any  space 
occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices,  and  appropriated  to  their  use  and  dtly 
certified ;  (2)  any  space  used  exclusively  for  working  the  helm,  capstan,  and 
anchor  gear,  or  keeping  charts,  signals,  and  other  instruments  of  navigation, 
and  boatswain's  stores ;  (3)  the  space  occupied  by  the  donkey-engine  and 
boiler,  if  connected  with  main  pumps  of  ship ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  ship 
wholly  propelled  by  sails  (4)  any  space  set  apart  for  storage  of  sails.  Such 
deductions,  except  those  for  seamen  and  apprentices  and  so  certified,  must 
be  duly  certified  by  a  surveyor  and  marked  with  a  notice  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  deduction  for  storage  of  sails  must  not  exceed 
1\  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship.  Provision  is  made  in  case  of 
certain  steamships  in  which  the  crew  space  on  deck  was  not  included  in 
the  gross  tonnage ;  and  for  the  measurement  of  ships  with  double  bottoms 
for  water  ballast.  The  tonnage  once  thus  ascertained  is  the  register 
tonnage  of  the  ship  until  she  is  remeasiired.  Ships  of  a  foreign  country 
which  adopts  the  tonnage  regulations  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  tonnage 
denoted  in  their  certificates  of  registry,  upon  an  Order  in  Council  to  that 
effect  being  issued,  and  need  not  be  remeasured  here.  The  space  occupied 
by  deck  cargo  is  liable  to  dues,  as  if  the  tonnage  of  such  space  were  added 
to  the  register  tonnage.  The  survey  and  measurement  of  ships  is  carried 
out  by  surveyors,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations. 
Tonnage  rates  may  be  levied  under  local  Acts  upon  the  register  tonnage, 
according  to  the  tonnage  regulations,  although  such  Acts  provide  for  a 
different  system  of  tonnage  measurement  (ss.  77-87). 

For  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  limitation  of  liabiHty,  see 
Limitation  of  Liability;  and  for  the  purpose  of  her  carrying  capacity 
under  contract,  see  Cargo  ;  Chartee-Paety. 


Tontine. — In  the  seventeenth  century  an  Italian  named  Tonti 
devised  a  scheme  of  loans  to  the  State  which  may  be  described  as  a  lottery 
of  annuities  or  compound  of  lottery  and  annuity,  under  which  the  subscriber 
who  lived  longest  received  the  whole  of  the  income  of  the  annuities  created 
by  way  of  interest  on  the  loan. 

The  system  has  not  been  used  in  England  for  pubhc  loans  since  1789 
(29  Geo.  III.  c.  41) ;  but  Tontine  Clubs  in  aid  of  private  adventures  have 
since  then  at  times  been  constituted,  and  appear  not  to  fall  within  the  Acts 
against  gaming  or  lotteries. 

In  the  United  States,  Tontine  insurance  is  common  and  lawful  («moM 
V.  New  York  Life  Co.,  1885,  35  Hun.  (N".  Y.)  317). 

Torrens  System. — See  Land  Transfer,  vol.  vii.  at.  p.  302. 
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In  the  article  on  Conteact  it  was  thought  desirable  to  avoid  controverted 
points,  and  so  far  as  possible  only  state  results.  That  course  is  not  possible 
here.  Any  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  so  modern 
that  (questions  going  to  the  foundation  of  its  legal  principles  are  still  un- 
settled, or  so  recently  decided  that  the  consequences  of  the  decisions  are 
not  yet  worked  out. 

1.  The  Greneral  Notion. — The  recognition  of  torts  or  civil  wrongs  as  a 
general  head  of  the  common  law,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the  Eoman 
titles  of  obligations  ex  delicto  and  quasi  ex  delicto,  is  quite  modern  (see 
Appendix  A.  to  Pollock  on  Torts,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  that  book).  When  the  word  tort  occurs  in  the  earlier  Anglo-French 
law-books,  it  seems  to  have  no  more  technical  meaning  than  the  English 
wrong.  What  we  now  understand  by  a  tort  is  a  breach  of  some  duty 
between  citizens,  defined  by  the  general  law,  which  creates  a  civil  cause  of 
action.  The  duty  must  be  founded  in  common  right,  not  in  a  strictly 
personal  relation  such  as  those  of  husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child. 
It  must  be  a  duty  assigned  by  law,  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  parties ; 
a  breach  of  contract  or  of  trust  is  not,  as  such,  a  tort,  though  it  may  also 
be  a  tort  in  particular  circumstances.  There  must  be  a  private  right  of 
action;  the  facts  producing  it  may  or  may  not  also  constitute  an  offence 
punishable  by  public  authority,  and  there  will  none  the  less  be  a  tort  if 
they  do  (subject,  as  to  the  civil  remedy,  where  the  facts  amount  to  felony, 
to  the  obscure  and  doubtful  doctrine  of  the  trespass  being  "  merged  in  the 
felony";  Wells  v.  Abrahams,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Q.  B.  554;  Ex  parte  Ball,  1879, 
10  Ch.  I).  667,  which  is  now  of  little  practical  importance) ;  but  if  there  is 
not  a  private  right  to  redress  exercisable  by  some  individual  citizen,  there 
is  not  a  tort.  Our  existing  system  of  remedies  has  been  developed  out  of 
the  writs  of  trespass,  deceit,  and  nuisance ;  the  action  of  trespass  on  the 
case  in  its  various  branches  (exclusive  of  assumpsit,  which  became  an  action 
of  contract) ;  the  application  in  Courts  of  equity  of  the  auxiliary  remedy 
by  injunction  for  rights  established  under  these  heads,  and  to  some  extent 
the  independent  jurisdiction  of  equity  in  matters  of  fraud  and  the  like ; 
and  the  creation  by  statutes  of  various  duties,  the  violation  of  which  was 
either  expressly  declared  or  has  been  held  by  judicial  interpretation  to 
confer  rights  of  action,  within  certain  limits,  on  persons  injured  thereby. 

2.  Extent  of  Duties  included ;  Relation  to  Moral  Duties.— It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  far  the  common  law  recognises  a  general  civil  duty  not  to  injure 
one's  neighbour.  If  we  enumerate  the  known  causes  of  action  which  have 
received  names  we  cannot  say  that  no  action  will  lie  outside  these,  or  we 
can  say  it  only  with  the  warning  that  their  borders  may  be  extended.  The 
Statute  of  Westminster  is  still  in  force,  and  though  in  modern  systems  of 
pleading  there  can  no  longer  be  a  question  of  devising  new  forms  of  writ, 
the  Courts  are  bound  to  grant  a  remedy  for  new  wrongs  which  are  in 
consimili  casu  with  old  ones ;  or,  if  we  take  it  from  the  side  of  equity.  Courts 
of  equity  have  always  refused  to  define  the  limits  of  their  resources.     Thus 
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the  rubric  of  "  unfair  competition,"  now  familiar  by  that  name  in  America 
and  constantly  increasing  in  importance  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  has 
been  developed  from  a  group  of  authorities  on  trade  marks  and  trade  names 
which  was  quite  scanty  within  recent  memory. 

Modern  lawyers  are  free  to  start  from  the  widest  possible  conception 
and  say  that  the  various  forms  and  species  of  action  express  a  general  dutv 
not  to  do  harm  to  our  neighbours,  either  wilfully  or  by  failing  to  observe 
reasonable  care  and  caution.  Any  duty  so  widely  stated  is  and  must  be 
subject  to  large  exceptions ;  but  there  will  in  any  case  be  exceptions,  and 
large  ones,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  stating  particular  duties  •'  and 
this  being  so,  it  seems  the  simpler  and  more  rational  way  to  consider  the 
modern  law  of  torts  as  enforcing  so  much  of  the  moral  duty  "to  hurt 
nobody  by  word  nor  deed  "  as  positive  law  can  conveniently  enforce  in  an 
individualist  and  competitive  scheme  of  society. 

3.  Law  sometimes  stricter  than  Morals;  Absolute  and  Qualified  Duties.— 
The  law  does  indeed  enforce  more  in  some  respects.  A  man  is  generally 
held  answerable  for  the  wrongful  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults  of  his  servants 
occupied  about  his  business,  whatever  personal  diligence  he  may  have  used 
in  choosing  or  instructing  them  (cp.  Employers'  Liability  ;  Master  and 
Servant).  He  is  held,  under  certain  conditions,  answerable  for  damage 
caused  by  any  defects  in  the  safe  condition  of  buildings,  vehicles,  and  works 
under  his  control,  provided  that  any  reasonable  diligence — not  merely  his 
own  or  his  servants' — could  have  avoided'  the  defect ;  and  in  some  cases  of 
what  have  been  called  "  extra  hazardous "  risks,  the  responsibihty  is 
heightened,  according  to  English  decisions,  to  that  of  an  absolute  insurer, 
though  this  doctrine  is  not  received  everywhere  (Indermaur  v  Dams' 
1866,  L.  E.  1  C.  P.  274;  L.  E.  2  C.  P.  311;  Heaven  v.  Pender,  1883  11 
Q.  B.  D.  503 ;  Bylands  v.  Fletcher,  1868,  L.  E.  3  H.  L.  330,  are  the  leading 
authorities). 

Again,  law  goes  beyond  morality  as  regards  its  estimation  of  injury  in 

some  directions,  if  it  falls  short  in  others.     Some  kinds  of  interference,  if  not 

protected  by  any  definite  cause  of  justification  or  excuse,  are  conclusively 

presumed  to  be  injurious.     Trespass  to  person,  land,  or  goods,  and  (subject 

to  an  exception  as  to  spoken  words  which  may  perhaps  really  be  a  rehc  of 

an  earlier  state  of  the  law)  defamation,  are  absolutely  at  the  actor's  peril, 

without  any  question  of  intent  or  actual  damage;  though  according  to 

modern  authorities,  inevitable  accident  (not  oversight,  however  innocent) 

is  an  excuse  {The  Nitro-Glycerine  case,  1872,  15  Wallace,  524 ;  Stanley  v. 

Powell,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  86).     It  may  mitigate  the  damages  awarded  in  such 

cases,  but  it  is  no  defence  in  law,  to  say  "  I  meant  no  harm,"  or  even "  I 

neither  meant  harm,  nor  did  any  appreciable  harm."     The  reasons,  historical 

or  logical,  have  never  been  laid  down  by  authority,  and  cannot  be  brought 

under  any  one  formula.     Eegard  for  keeping  the  peace  will  explain  a  strict 

rule  for  trespass  to  the  person.     The  fact  that  a  procedure  founded  on 

trespass  (this  was  strictly  true  even  of  the  possessory  real  actions  in  their    , 

origin)  was  for  many  generations  the  only  convenient  means  of  trying  title 

to  land  in  England,  goes  far  to  explain  the  persistence  of  a  certain  strictness 

in  the  law  of  trespass  to  land  and  goods.     We  confess  ourselves  unable,  with 

our  present  knowledge,  to  explain  how  or  why  the  action  for  defamation,  a 

comparatively  modern  action  on  the  case,  became  so  much  assimilated  to 

trespass  in  both  substantial  and  technical  incidents,  as  it  certainly  has 

been;   unless,  indeed,  a  man's  reputation  was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 

property,  and  therefore  the  subject-matter  of  an  absolute  right. 

In  other  cases  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action,  or  the  right  of  action 
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depends  on  actual  harm  having  been  done.  Of  this  class  are  actions  for 
fraud,  negligence,  nuisance,  and  all  analogous  causes.  It  is  not  an  action- 
able wrong  to  tell  a  man  a  lie  which  does  not  deceive  him,  or  to  expose  him, 
by  any  degree  of  carelessness,  to  a  risk  which  is  not,  in  fact,  realised  with  the 
result  of  injury  to  his  person  or  property;  though  reckless  conduct  which 
involves  "  common  danger  "  may  be,  and  often  is,  made  punishable,  either  by 
direct  legislation  or  by  local  by-laws  framed  under  statutory  powers.  In 
all  cases  under  this  rule  the  Courts  aim  at  enforcing  such  a  standard  of 
conduct  as  in  fact  is  accepted  by  honest  and  reasonably  prudent  men. 

4.  Malice,  Immunity,  and  Privilege. — It  is  sometimes  said  that  malice  is 
or  may  be  a  material  element  in  liability  for  tort.  Much  confusion  has 
been  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  and  unfortunate  use  of  the  term  in  old- 
fashioned  pleiadings.  Thus  malice  was  constantly  averred  in  actions  for 
defamation ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  averment  was  already  held  to 
be  needless,  and  it  has  been  laid  down  in  modern  times  that  malice,  when 
averred,  only  "  means  a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally,  without  just  cause  or 
excuse  "  {Bromage  v.  Prosser,  1825,  4  Barn.  &  Cress,  at  p.  255  ;  28  E.  E.  at  pp. 
247,  248,  and  old  cases  there  cited).  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Allen  V.  Flood,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  1,  has  now  settled  the  law  in  England  that 
an  act  not  otherwise  unlawful  cannot  generally  be  made  actionable  by  an 
averment  that  it  was  done  with  malice  or  evil  motive.  We  are  not  yet 
able  to  say  how  far  this  will  be  followed  in  other  jurisdictions,  or,  if 
followed,  whether  the  prevailing  tendency  will  be  to  construe  the  decision 
largely  or  strictly.  It  had  already  been  decided,  however,  that  the  law  will 
not  inquire  into  the  motives  with  which  an  ordinary  right  of  property  is 
exercised,  and  we  believe  this  is  accepted  everywhere  {Bradford  Corporation 
V.  Pickles,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  587).  The  effect  of  Allen  v.  Flood  seems  to  be 
to  extend  this  to  all  ordinary  rights,  such  as  that  of  following  one's  occupa- 
tion, and  working  or  making  contracts  with  whom,  when,  and  on  what 
conditions  one  thinks  proper.  Limits  are  set  to  this  immunity  by  the  law 
of  nuisance ;  but  there  seems  to  be  otherwise  no  distinct  right,  as  formerly 
supposed  by  many  lawyers  and  some  judges  on  a  fair  appearance  of 
authority,  to  be  free  from  disturbance  in  one's  occupation. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  in  Allen  v.  Flood  are  really  very  few.  In  actions 
for  fraud,  slander  of  title,  use  of  deceptive  trade  names,  or  "  unfair  com- 
petition," and  the  Uke,  there  is  no  question  of  motive,  but  only  of  the 
defendant's  knowledge  that  his  assertion  is  false,  or  rather  want  of  belief 
that  it  is  true,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  knowledge  that  his  conduct  amounts 
to  an  acted  falsehood,  such  as  passing  off  his  goods  for  the  plaintiff's 
{Reddaway  v.  Banham,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  199).  We  cannot  find  that  in 
these  kinds  of  cases  the  word  "  malice,"  when  used,  means  anything  more. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  henceforth  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  for  according 
to  the  modern  authorities  it  is  either  idle  or  misleading. 

Cases  of  privilege  are  on  a  peculiar  footing ;  "  in  these  cases  the  wrong 
must  have  its  root  in  an  act  which  the  law  generally  regards  as  illegal,  but 
excuses  its  perpetration  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances  from  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  "  (Lord  Watson,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  at  p.  93),  and 
then  the  privilege,  being  as  it  were  matter  of  grace,  is  allowed  only  on  condition 
of  not  being  abused  for  private  ends.  Thus  defamatory  statements  are 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  utterer's  peril,  but,  where  the  existence  of 
a  "  privileged  occasion  "  is  established,  the  law  "  exonerates  the  person  who  has 
made  false  defamatory  statements  from  liability  if  he  has  made  them  in  good 
faith"  (Lord  Herschell,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  at  pp.  125,  126).  It  would  seem 
that  the  reason  is  analogous  in  the  case  of  malicious  prosecution,  where 
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malice,  in  the  sense  of  an  improper  motive  other  than  a  desire  to  enforce 
the  law,  is  certainly  essential  to  the  cause  of  action.  False  imprisonment 
being  an  invasion  of  personal  freedom,  can  be  excused  only  by  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  ;  honest  belief  alone  will  not  do.  Thus  a  person  may 
be  liable  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  who  has  acted,  as  he  thought 
merely  in  the  execution  of  a  public  duty.  But  when  we  come  to  prosecu- 
tion, setting  the  law  in  motion  as  distinct  from  any  executive  act,  it  is 
otherwise.  Here  "  indirect  and  improper  motive  "  must  be  brought  home 
to  the  defendant  (see  Malicious  Prosecution).  It  is  suggested  by  the 
same  high  authority  we  have  already  quoted,  "  that  the  person  taking  pro- 
ceedings was  saved  from  liability  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  because  it  was 
thought  that  men  might  otherwise  be  too  much  debarred  from  enforcing  the 
law,  and  that  this  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  "  (Lord  Herschell 
loc.  cit. ;  cp.  per  Lord  Davey  to  the  same  effect,  ibid,  at  p.  172).  So  the  law 
stands  thus :  imprisonment  and  prosecution  are  alike  excusable  if  there  was 
reasonable  and  probable  cause ;  but,  beyond  this,  prosecution,  being  largely 
left  in  our  system  to  the  action  of  private  citizens,  must  not  be  made  too 
risky,  and  is  therefore  privileged,  even  without  reasonable  and  probable 
cause,  if  undertaken  in  good  faith — but  only  if  so  undertaken. 

"  Absolute  Peivilege  "  means  a  higher  kind  of  immunity  for  an  act  on 
the  face  of  it  wrongful,  which  puts  the  actor  on  the  same  footing  as  if  he 
were  exercising  a  common  right,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  what  his 
motives  are.  The  term  is  used  only  in  the  law  of  defamation,  though  the 
principle  of  giving  unlimited  immunity  on  the  balance  of  public  con- 
venience extends,  within  certain  limits,  to  some  other  cases,  notably  that  of 
judicial  acts.  This  is  a  matter  of  policy  in  each  case,  and  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  universal  rule.  It  would  be  convenient,  if  it  be  not  too 
late  to  alter  current  forensic  language,  to  confine  the  use  of  the  word 
"  privilege  "  to  the  cases  of  privileged  occasion  where'  the  privilege  is  now 
said  to  be  qualified. 

5.  Action  for  procu7'ing  Breach  of  Contract. — There  is  yet  another  class 
of  cases  where  malice  has  been  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  a  civil  cause  of 
action,  namely,  those  in  which  an  action  has  been  held  to  he,  at  the  suit 
of  one  party  to  a  contract,  against  a  third  person  who  procures  the  other 
party  to  break  it  to  the  plaintiff's  damage  {Lumley  v.  Gye,  1853,  2  El.  &  Bl. 
216 ;  Bowen  v.  Hall,  1881,  6  Q.  B.  D.  333).  These  decisions,  though  much 
discussed,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  followed  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England.  But  after  the  remarks  made  on  them,  though  extra- judicially,  in 
several  of  the  judgments  of  the  majority  in  Allen  v.  Flood,  [1898] 
App.  Cas.  1,  it  seems  that,  if  this  cause  of  action  is  ultimately  supported,  it 
will  not  be  on  the  ground  of  malice,  in  the  sense  of  ill-will  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  desire  to  make  profit  at  his  expense,  but  because  the  defendant 
knowingly  procures  the  violation  of  an  existing  legal  right.  The  rule,  if 
maintained,  must  obviously  be  subject  to  limitations  or  exceptions  of  some 
sort  in  cases  where  disinterested  advice  is  given ;  and  this  has  indeed  been  ^ 
admitted.  It  may  be  a  moral  duty  to  break  an  improvident  contract 
and  take  the  risk  of  paying  damages  rather  than  perform  it,  and  if  so,  i^ 
cannot  be  wrong  for  a  friend,  consulted  by  the  contracting  party  and  not 
himself  bound  by  the  contract,  to  advise  and  persuade  him  to  that  effect. 
We  cannot  predict  with  any  confidence  whether  the  necessary  exceptions, 
whenever  they  get  formulated  by  authority,  will  resemble  the  rules  as  to 
privileged  occasions  in  defamation,  to  which  there  is  some  apparent 
analogy,  or  how  otherwise.  But,  as  already  hinted,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
main  rule  will  be  left  standing  at  all.     The  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords 
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above  mentioned  have  raised  such  doubts  on  the  whole  matter,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  have  so  confirmed  doubts  which  had  never  quite  ceased,  that 
only  the  House  of  Lords  can  finally  solve  them.  The  limitation  of  this 
kind  of  action  to  cases  where  the  contract  is  for  personal  service  has  been 
suggested,  but  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
suggestion  that  a  contract  creates  a  kind  of  property  for  the  promisee  with 
which  any  third  person,  having  notice  of  it,  interferes  at  his  peril,  appears 
to  be  more  ingenious  than  sound. 

6.  Tort  and  Contract ;  Acts  of  Third  Persons. — Two  grounds  of  general 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Lumley  v.  Gye,  which  were  once  plausible,  do  not 
seem  to  be  now  tenable. 

1.  Facts  constituting  a  contract,  it  has  been  argued,  can  give  rise  to  an 
action  of  contract  and  to  no  other  action.  Some  such  rule  as  this  was  in 
favour  a  generation  ago,  but  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  has 
restored  the  older  view  that  a  common  law  duty,  independent  of  contract, 
may  well  co-exist  with  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  in  many  quite 
ordinary  cases  does ;  and  this  not  merely  between  one  contracting  party 
and  a  stranger,  but  between  the  contracting  parties  themselves  {Foulkes  v. 
Metropolitan  District  Rwy.  Co.,  1880,  5  C.  P.  D.  157 ;  Taylor  v.  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  Rwy.  Co.,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  134;  Kelly  y.  Metropolitan 
District  Rwy.  Co.,  ibid.  944 ;  Turner  v.  Stallihrass,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  56). 

2.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  A.  should  not  be  liable  to  X.  for  procuring 
B.  to  break  B.'s  contract  with  X.,  because  X.  suffers  by  B.'s  voluntary  act, 
and  has  his  remedy  against  B.  This  is  even  less  plausible.  The  more 
direct  liability  of  a  third  person  arising  out  of  the  same  facts  cannot 
of  itself  be  an  answer,  for  the  same  element  is  present  in  all  cases  where  a 
master  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  act  or  neglect  of  his  servant,  and  the  fact 
that  the  servant  can  seldom  be  worth  suing  makes  no  difference  in  the 
legal  principle.  It  is  an  obvious  but  a  quite  distinct  rule  of  justice  that  the 
plaintiff  is  not  to  have  more  than  full  compensation  in  the  whole.  And  as 
regards  liability  for  consequences  of  a  third  person's  act,  there  is  ample 
modern  authority  for  it,  even  where  that  act  was  not  intended  or  procured 
by  the  defendant,  but,  whether  itself  wrongful  or  not,  was  a  natural  and 
probable  consequence  of  his  original  wrongful  act  or  negligence.  See  notes 
to  Vicars  v.  Wilcocks  in  2  Sm.  L.  C. ;  Clarh  v.  Chambers,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D. 
327 ;  Dixon  v.  Ml,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.  198 ;  17  E.  E.  308  (these  two  are 
perhaps  extreme  cases);  Kughes  v.  Macfie,  1863,  2  H.  &  C.  744.  The 
decision  in  Allen  v.  Flood  was  not  meant,  it  is  conceived,  to  derogate  from 
these  authorities.  The  ground  was  not  that  the  act  procured  by  the 
defendant  was  a  voluntary  act,  but  that  there  was  nothing  unlawful  in 
either  the  act  or  the  alleged  procurement.  Persuading  another  man  by 
lawful  means  to  do  an  act  which  he  may  lawfully  do  is  as  much  protected, 
as  being  within  the  exercise  of  a  common  right,  as  that  act  itself,  and  if 
damage  without  malice  will  not  make  either  act  or  persuasion  actionable, 
the  addition  of  malice  will  not.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question 
of  remoteness  of  damage  on  independent  grounds.  And  see  Damages, 
vol.  iv. 

7.  Classification  of  Torts.—"  The  personal  rights  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,"  according  to  the  late  Cave,  J.  {Allen  v.  Flood,  [1898]  App.  Cas. 
at  p.  29),  "  are :  (1)  Eights  of  reputation ;  (2)  rights  of  bodily  safety  and 
freedom ;  (3)  rights  of  property ;  or,  in  other  words,  rights  relative  to  the 
mind,  body,  or  estate;  and  if  the  general  word  'estate'  is  substituted 
for  '  property,'  these  three  rights  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  the  personal 
rights  that  are  known  to  the  law."    Perhaps  this,  in  one  respect,  represents 
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the  common  law  as  being  what  it  ought  to  be  rather  than  what  it  is ;  for 
the  theory  of  our  law  of  defamation  is  that  the  right  of  action  is  founded 
not  on  the  insult  in  itself,  but  on  temporal  damage,  and  a  similar  theory 
has  produced  the  absurd  technicalities  of  the  action  for  seduction;  and 
these  inveterate  mistakes  in  legal  policy  have  been  commonly  thought  to 
be  beyond  judicial  remedy,  though  we  should  be  glad  to  think  otherwise. 
The  learned  and  lamented  judge  adds  that  "  the  third  class  is  very  general, 
and  embraces  a  good  many  subdivisions,"  of  which  the  most  obvious  would 
seem  to  be  the  distinction  of  rights  attaching  to  the  possession  or  owner- 
ship of  specific  property  from  those  which  are  only  analogous  to  rights  of 
property,  such  as  franchises  and  copyright  and  other  statutory  monopolies ; 
and  again,  from  those  which  belong  to  "  estate  "  in  the  larger  sense,  such  as 
the  right  not  to  be  injured  by  deceit  or  unfair  "  competition."  Mr.  Justice 
Cave's  categories  of  rights  would  then  lead  to  some  such  distribution  of  the 
torts  known  to  the  law  as  follows : — 

Class  1.  Defamation  ;  and,  perhaps,  seduction  and  enticing  away. 

Class  2.  Assault  and  false  imprisonment. 

[Negligence  may,  of  course,  affect  bodily  safety,  but  wrongs  capable, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  injuring  a  man  in  person,  property,  or  estate, 
seem  rather  to  belong  to  Class  3.] 

Class  3.  A.  i.  Wrongs  to  specific  property :  trespass,  conversion,  distur- 
bance of  easements,  and  the  like. 

A.  ii.  Wrongs  to  other  exclusive  rights  in  the  nature  of  property 
(patent,  copyright,  trade  mark  under  statutes). 

A.  iii.  Wrongs  to  estate  in  larger  sense:  deceit;  slander  of  title; 
fraudulent  competition ;  nuisance  [here,  and  not  under  ii.,  inasmuch  as 
nuisance  is  not  an  invasion  of  property  or  possession  itself,  but  inter- 
ference with  the  use  and  enjoyment  only]. 

B.  Wrongs  to  person,  property,  and  estate,  all  or  any  of  them :  negli- 
gence ;  breach  of  special  duties  attached  to  control  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  (in 
stricter  degree)  to  keeping  or  dealing  with  dangerous  things. 

Liabilities  in  tort  may  also  be  divided,  from  the  defendant's  point  of 
view,  into  those  which  arise  from  a  wilful  act  (this  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  a  consciously  wrongful  act)  such  as  trespass,  or  the  omission  of  a 
positive  duty ;  those  which  arise  from  want  of  due  care  and  caution  in  the 
doing  of  something  not  unlawful  in  itself  by  the  defendant,  or  by  a  person 
for  whose  acts  he  is  answerable ;  and  those  which  are  imposed,  irrespective 
of  any  particular  act  or  default  of  the  defendant  or  his  servants,  by  some 
special  rule  of  law. 

8.  Justification  and  Excuse. — We  cannot  here  give  an  account  or  even  a 
summary  of  the  various  reasons  for  which  an  act,  on  the  face  of  it  wrongful, 
may  be  justified  or  excused.  Some  of  them  really  belong  to  public  law,  such 
as  the  defence,  available  only  where  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  British  subject,  that 
the  wrong  complained  of  was  an  act  of  State.  Note  that,  conversely,  a  British 
plaintiffs  right  is  to  sue  the  persons  who  have  actually  committed  or  author-  ^ 
ised  a  trespass ;  the  heads  of  Government  departments  cannot  be  presumed  to 
authorise  trespasses  more  than  any  other  employers  or  superiors,  and  are 
not  liable  for  trespasses  of  their  subordinates  which  they  have  not  in  fact 
specifically  or  generally  authorised  {Raleigh  v.  Goschen,  [1898]  1  Ch.  93). 

In  sundry  cases,  chiefly  of  nuisance,  the  defence  that  the  defendants 
works  were  prescribed  or  authorised  by  statute  has  been  common  in  modern 
times,  and  its  validity  generally  turns  on  the  construction  of  the  statute 
relied  on.     The  leading  case  on  this  head  is  now  London  and  Brighton  Bwy.  , 
Co.  V.  Truman,  1885,  11  App.  Cas.  45. 
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The  defence  of  the  plaintiffs  assent  or  acquiescence,  by  making  himself 
in  some  sense  a  party  to  the  defendant's  acts,  and  taking  any  attendant 
risk  (volenti  non  fit  injuria),  is  less  encouraged  than  it  used  to  be.  "Whether 
a  particular  risk  was  undertaken  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  nothing  less  than 
specific  proof  will  serve,  unless  the  risk  in  question  was  obviously  and 
necessarily  incident  to  something  which  the  plaintiff  had  undertaken 
(Smith  V.  Baker,  [1891]  App.  Gas.  325).  The  defence  of  contributory  negli- 
gence in  cases  of  Negligence  (which  see)  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  this. 

Most  other  general  grounds  of  justification  and  excuse,  besides  that  of 
exercise  of  common  rights,  which  has  been  already  touched  upon,  are  more 
fully  illustrated  in  criminal  than  in  civil  law.  Those  which  are  appro- 
priate only  where  particular  kinds  of  wrong  are  alleged  must  be  sought 
under  those  particular  heads. 

[Authorities. — Text-books  (not  including  monographs  on  any  special 
classes  of  torts,  or,  except  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases,  books  not  published  or 
re-edited  within  the  last  ten  years):  Addison,  7th  ed.,  1893  ;  Bigelow,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1889 ;  Clerk  and  Lindsell,  2nd  ed.,  1896 ;  Cooley,  2nd  ed.,  Chicago, 
1888  ;  Fraser,  3rd  ed.,  1895 ;  Innes,  1891 ;  Pollock,  5th  ed.,  1897 ;  Eingwood, 
3rd  ed.,  1898;  Underbill,  6th  ed.,  1894;  Bishop's  Commentaries  on  Non- 
Contract  Law,  Chicago,  1889 ;  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1875  (the  notes  to  these  are  still  of  considerable  value); 
Ames  and  Smith's  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  2nd  ed.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1893,  2  vols. ;  Burdick's  Cases  on  Torts,  2nd  ed.,  New  York  and  Albany, 
1896.  See  also  Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  Lects.  iii.  and  iv. ;  "  Malice  in 
the  Law  of- Torts"  (W.  E.  Ormsby,  Law  Quart.  Bev.  viii.  140);  "Waiver  of 
Torts "  (W.  A.  Keener,  Harv.  Law  Bev.  vi.  223,  269) ;  "  Eesponsibility  for 
Tortious  Acts:  its  History"  (J.  H.  Wigmore,  Harv.  Law  Bev.  vii.  315,  383, 
441);  "The  Tripartite  Division  of  Torts:  A  General  Analysis  of  Tort 
Eelations"  (J.  H.  Wigmore,  Harv.  Law  Bev.  viii.  200,  377);  "Privilege, 
Malice,  and  Intent "  (Mr.  Justice  0.  W.  Holmes,  Harv.  Law  Bev.  viii.  1).] 

Torture  is,  where  inflicted  at  all,  inflicted  for  one  of  two  purposes, 
(1)  as  a  means  of  ehciting  evidence  from  a  witness  or  from  an  accused 
person,  (2)  as  a  part  of  the  punishment.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  law  of 
England  that  it  never  recognised  torture  of  either  kind  as  legal.  Text- 
writers  and  judges  are  almost  unanimously  against  it.'-  One  of  the 
strongest  authorities  is  the  resolution  of  the  judges  in  Felton's  case  (1628, 
3  St.  Tri.  371),  "  that  he  ought  not  by  the  law  to  be  tortured  by  the 
rack,  for  no  such  punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law."  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  Coke's  words  in  3  Inst.  35,  "  as  there  is  no  law 
to  warrant  tortures  in  this  land,  nor  can  they  be  justified  by  any  pre- 
scription, being  so  lately  brought  in."  ^  The  tendency  of  lihe  small  amount 
of  statute  law  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  Magna  Carta,  sec.  29,  that  no  freeman  should  be  destroyed  m  any 
way,  unless  by  legal  judgment  of  his  equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  On 
this  Coke  comments  in  these  terms :  "  No  man  destroyed,  etc.,  that  is,  fore- 
judged of  life  or  limb,  disinherited,  or  put  to  torture  or  death "  (2  Inst. 
48  6).      27  Hen.  viii.  c.  4  enacted  that  owing  to  the  frequent  escape  of 

1  The  only  English  apologist  of  torture  appears  to  be  Sir  Robert  Wiseman  in  his 
ia-iu  0/ iaws,  1686,  p.  122.  „.     ■    .       j      ^  n- 

2  Nevertheless,  in  the  trial  of  Lords  Essex  and  Southampton,  Coke  is  found  e.'itoUmg 
the  Queen's  mercy  in  not  racking  or  torturing  the  accused  (1  St.  Tri.  1338). 
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pirates  in  trials  by  the  civil  law,  "  the  nature  whereof  is  that  before  any 
judgment  of  death  can  be  given  against  the  offenders,  they  must  plainly 
confess  their  offence  (which  they  will  never  do  without  torture  or  pains)," 
such  persons  should  be  tried  by  jury  before  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Great  Seal.  Finally,  the  Bill  of  Eights  provided  that  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  In  spite  of  all  this  theory, 
torture  in  criminal  proceedings  was  inflicted  in  England  with  more  or  less 
frequency  for  some  centuries,  both  as  a  means  of  obtaining  evidence  and  as 
a  part  of  the  punishment.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  torture  of  the 
former  kind  was  invariably  ordered  by  the  Crown  or  the  Council,  or  by 
some  tribunal  of  extraordinary  authority,  such  as  the  Star  Chamber,  not 
professing  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  In  Henry  vi.'s  reign 
torture  seems  to  have  taken  its  place  as  part  of  what  may  be  called  the 
extraordinary  criminal  procedure  claimed  and  tacitly  recognised  as  part  of 
the  prerogative  down  to  1640.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  its  culminating 
point.  In  the  words  of  Hallam,  "  the  rack  seldom  stood  idle  in  the  Tower 
for  all  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign "  {Constitutional  History,  vol  i. 
p.  201).  Among  notable  prisoners  put  to  the  torture  were  Anne  Ascue,  the 
Jesuit  Campion,  Guy  Fawkes,  and  Peacham  (who  was  examined  by  Bacon 
"  before  torture,  in  torture,  and  after  torture  " )  (Dalrymple,  Memoirs  and, 
Letters  of  James  I.  p.  58).  The  prevalence  of  torture  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  led  to  the  well-known  defence  attributed  to  Lord 
Burghley,  1583  (Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  189).  The  use  of  torture  in 
England  having  been  always  extrajudicial,  it  is  morally  certain  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  applied  with  that  observation  of  forms  which 
existed  in  countries  where  it  was  regulated  by  law.  There  were  no  rules 
and  no  responsibility  beyond  the  will  of  the  Crown  or  Council.!  This 
irresponsibility  is  urged  by  Selden  as  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of 
torture.^  .       ,.„     , 

There  were  cases  fully  recognised  by  the  common  law  which  differed 
from  torture  only  in  name.  The  peine  forte  et  dure  was  a  notable  example 
of  this.3  The  denial  of  counsel  to  prisoners  accused  of  felony  may  fairly  be 
classed  as  a  kind  of  mental ,  torture.  The  accused  was  not  entitled  to 
counsel  until  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  114.  Torture  as  a  part  of  the  punishment 
existed,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  down  to  a  recent  period,  in  spite  of  the 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Eights.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  pillory, 
the   stocks,  burning    in    the    hand,   and   the    punishment  for   Teeason 

(q.v.).  ,.    , 

In  India  and  the  colonies  the  matter  has  been  of  more  practical 
importance  in  modern  times.  The  most  notable  case  was  the  trial  of  Sir ' 
Thomas  Picton  in  1806  for  subjecting,  while  Governor  of  Trmidad,  a 
woman  named  Luisa  Calderon  to  the  torture  of  the  picquet.  An  meflectual 
ground  of  defence  was  that  such  torture  was  authorised  by  the  bpanish 
law  of  the  island  (30  St.  Tri.  449).  In  Ceylon,  torture  was  expressly 
abolished  by  royal  proclamation  in  1799.  As  to  India,  the  second  charge 
against  Warren  Hastings  was  extortion  from  the  begums  of  Oudh  Dy 
means  of  torture  of  their  servants.  In  the  Penal  Code  (ss.  327-3di)  ana 
Evidence  Act  (ss.  25-27)  there  are  provisions  intended,  as  bn  J.  J-- 
Stephen  says  {Indian  Evidence  Act,  p.    126),  to  prevent  the  practice  ox 

1  For  instance,  English  lawyers  never  drew  tlie  marked  distinction  of  persons  liaUe 
to  torture,  so  familiar  in  Roman  law,  never  allowed  torture  of  witnesses,  ana  nevw 
elaborated  subtle  rules  as  to  •plena  and  semiplena  prohatio. 

-  Table  Talk,  sub  voce '' Trial."  ,    '  ,.    ,»,q 

3  The  latest  case  seems  to  have  occurred  in  England  in  1726,  in  Ireland  in  i  /w. 
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torture   by  the   police   for   the   purpose   of   extractmg   confessions   from 
prisoners. 

[Authorities. — The  chief  English  authority  is  Jardine,  Beading  on  the 
Use  of  Torture  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  1837 ;  see  also  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  Hist,  of  English  Law,  ii.  656 ;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  sub 
voce  "Torture."] 

Total   Loss. — See  Marine  Insueance,  vol.  viii.  at  p.  183. 


Towage  ;  Tug  and  Tow.— For  all  purposes  of  their  joint 
navigation,  a  tug  and  tow  are  one  ship  in  contemplation  of  law  {The  Niohe, 
[1891]  App.  Gas.  401),  e.g.  for  the  purposes  of  the  Eegulations  {The  Cleadon, 
1860,  14  Moo.  P.  C.  92,  97),  though  there  are  exceptions  {The  Lord  Bangor, 
[1896]  Prob.  28,  not  stopping  at  once  under  Art.  18).  The  tug  is  in  the 
service  of  the  tow :  and  the  tow  is  answerable  for  the  negligence  of  her 
servant,  and  is  for  some  purposes  identified  with  her  {Tlu  American  v.  The 
Syria,  1874,  L.  E.  6  P.  C.  127  ;  The  Englishman  v.  Australia,  [1894]  Prob. 
239-245,  Jeune,  P.).  The  tug  may,  besides  supplying  the  motive  power, 
also  direct  the  course,  if  no  directions  are  given  by  the  tow ;  but  generally 
the  tug,  though  it  is  the  motive  power,  is  under  the  control  of  the  master 
or  pilot  of  the  tow  {Smith  v.  >S'i!.  Lawrence  T.  Co.,  1873,  L.  E.  5  P.  C.  313  ; 
The  Isca,  1886,  12  P.  D.  34).  Under  an  ordinary  towage  contract,  the  tow 
is  therefore  liable  to  third  parties  for  damage  caused  by  the  defective 
equipment  of  the  tug  {The  Belgic,  1875,  2  P.  D.  57),  or  its  wrongful  act, 
unless  done  so  suddenly  that  the  tow  cannot  control  it  {The  Niobe,  1888, 
13  P.  D.  55).  But  if  the  tug  is  the  governing  as  well  as  the  motive 
power,  the  tow  is  not  liable  (J'Ae  American  v.  The  Syria,  1874,  L.  E.  6 
P.  C.  127 ;  The  Stormcock,  1885,  5  Asp.  470 ;  The  Quickstep,  1890,  15  P.  D. 
196). 

But  in  all  such  cases  the  real  question  is  whether  or  not  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  exists  between  the  owners  of  the  tow  and  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  tug.  Unless  that  relation  exists, 
considerations  of  expediency  cannot  avail  to  impose  liability  on  the  owners 
of  the  tow  (Butt,  J.,  The  Quickstep,  199).  Though  the  tug  is  generally  the 
servant  of  the  tow,  yet  the  tow  can  recover  against  the  tug  what  she  has 
had  to  pay  for  her  negligence  {The  Stormcock,  473). 

In  every  contract  of  towage  there  is  an  implied  obligation  that  the  tug 
shall  be  efficient  and  fully  equipped  for  the  service  {The  Undaunted,  1886, 
11  P.  D.  46).  The  tug  is  bound  to  use  proper  skill  and  diligence,  and  is 
liable  for  damage  done  by  her  wrongful  act  or  default,  unless  the  towage 
contract  exempts  her  from  liability ;  and  a  provision  in  the  contract  that 
the  tug  owners  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  default  of  the  master  {ihid.),  or 
that  the  master  and  crew  of  the  tug  become  for  the  time  being  the  servants  of 
the  tow  (TVig  Batata,  [1897]  Prob.  117),  will  not  release  the  tug  owners  from 
this  obligation  {The  United  Service,  1883,  8  P.  D.  56,  and  9  ibid.  3).  It  is 
also  an  implied  condition  of  the  contract  that  each  vessel  will  perform  its 
duty  in  completing  it,  that  proper  skill  and  diligence  will  be  used  on  board 
of  each,  and  that  neither  vessel  by  neglect  or  misconduct  will  create 
unnecessary  risk  to  the  other,  or  increase  any  risk  incidental  to  the  service 
undertaken.  If  during  the  contract  an  inevitable  accident  happens  to  the 
one,  without  any  default  on  the  part  of  the  other,  no  cause  of  action  arises ; 
for  such  an  accident  is  one  of  the  necessary  risks  of  the  engagement  to  which 
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each  was  subject,  and  creates  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  other.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wrongful  act  of  either  occasions  any  damage  to  the 
other,  such  wrongful  act  creates  a  responsibility  on  the  party  committing 
it,  if  the  sufferer  has  not  by  any  misconduct  or  unskilfulness  on  her  part 
contributed  to  the  accident  (Lord  Kingsdown,  The  Julia,  1861,  Lush.  224 
231 ;  approved  in  Spaight  v.  Tedcastle,  1881,  6  App.  Gas.  217);  and  thus  a 
tow  which  has  been  forced  to  slip  anchors  and  cables  by  the  negligent 
towage  of  the  tug  can  recover  damages  from  her  (The  Robert  Dixon,  1879 
4  P.  D.  121,  and  5  ibid.  54).  Where  both  are  to  blame  for  injuring  a  third 
vessel,  both  are  severally  liable  for  the  whole  damage  {The  Awn  v.  Jolliffe, 
[1891]  Prob.  7),  or  for  half  of  it  where  the  third  ship  is  also  to  blame  [Th 
Englishman  v.  Aiistralia,  [1894]  Prob.  239). 

Where  a  pilot  is  employed  in  the  tow,  his  authority  extends  to  both  tug 
and  tow  (The  Christina,  1848,  3  Eob.  W.  27) ;  but  both  vessels  must  also  be 
diligent,  careful,  and  skilful  in  their  navigation  (Spaight  v.  Tedcastle,  above;. 
The  Niobe,  above).  Where  a  collision  takes  place  by  the  fault  of  the  tug, 
the  owners  of  the  tow  are  liable  as  well  as  the  tug,  although  there  is  a 
compulsory  pilot  on  board  the  tow  (The  Mary,  1879, 5  P.  D.  14 ;  The  Sinquasi, 
1880,  5  P.  D.  241).  A  tug  engaged  in  salvage  service  must  generally  obey 
the  pilot  on  board  the  salved  ship  (The  Minnehaha,  1861,  Lush.  353).  In 
case  of  necessity,  however,  the  master  of  the  tug  may  be  justified  in  using 
his  own  discretion  and  judgment  independently  of  the  pilot  (The  Christina, 
above).  Where  a  tow  has  a  pilot  on  board,  and  damage  is  done  by  collision, 
solely  due  to  the  fault  of  such  compulsory  pilot,  the  owners  are  exempted 
from  liability  (The  Ocean  Wave,  1870,  L.  E.  3  P.  C.  205).  But  this  exemp- 
tion does  not  extend  to  the  tug,  for  the  pilot  is  not  compulsorily  in  charge 
of  her  (The  Mary,  above). 

A  contract  to  tow  a  ship  from  one  port  to  another  for  a  fixed  sum  is 
indivisible ;  and  if  its  complete  performance  is  prevented  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  the  tug  cannot  recover  on  a  quantum 
meruit  (q.v.)  for  any  part  of  the  towage  (The  Madras,  [1898]  Prob.  90). 
There  is  no  maritime  lien  for  towage,  but  it  is  enforceable  by  a  lien  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  (Westrup  v.  Great  Yarmouth  S.  C.  C,  1889,  43Ch.D.241; 
see  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Lien).  A  County  Court  having  Admiralty 
jurisdiction  can  entertain  a  claim  for  towage  up  to  £150  (1868,  31  &  32 
Vict.  c.  71,  s.  3) ;  and  also  a  claim  for  damage  for  breach  of  contract  of  towage 
(The  Isca,  1886, 12  P.  D.  34) ;  but  it  cannot  award,  besides  the  sum  agreed  to 
be  paid  for  towage,  any  compensation  for  delay  caused  by  colhsion  between 
the  tow  and  a  third  ship  (The  Hjemmett,  1880,  5  P.  D.  227;  see  County 
Courts). 

A  contract  of  towage  may  either  be  ab  initio,  or  become  by  super- 
vening circumstances,  a  salvage  service.  Thus,  if  material  facts  re- 
garding danger  of  the  tow,  or  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  towage  service, 
are  concealed,  which  would  make  it  manifestly  unreasonable  and  unjust  to 
expect  the  performance  of  the  service  to  be  undertaken  for  remuneration  at 
a  mere  towage  rate,  the  towage  agreement  is  set  aside,  and  the  whole 
service  is   one   of   salvage   (The   Kingalock,   1854,   1    Sp.  Ecol.  &  Adm. 

Where  the  service  of  the  tug  is  clearly  towage  in  its  inception,  tne 
Admiralty  Court  is  slow  to  admit  the  superadding  of  a  claim  for  salvage 
(Kennedy,  Salvage,  96) ;  but  under  certain  circumstances  such  a  service  is 
clearly  recognised  as  salvage.  A  contract  to  tow  is  not  a  warranty  to  tow 
the  ship  to  her  destination,  but  an  engagement  to  use  the  best  endeavour  to 
do  so,  and  to  bring  competent  skill  and  such  a  crew,  tackle,  and  equipments 
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as  are  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  a  vessel  of  her  class.  If  the  performance 
of  the  contract  is  made  impossible  by  a  vis  major,  the  obligation  under  the 
contract  is  at  an  end ;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  in  completing  the  task, 
or  interruption  in  its  performance,  or  the  impossibility  of  completing  it  in 
the  way  originally  intended,  e.g.  breaking  a  hawser,  will  not  relieve  the  tug. 
If,  however,  an  unforeseen  danger  to  the  tow,  which  the  tug  cannot  avoid, 
supervenes,  the  tug  is  bound  to  endeavour  to  complete  the  service ;  and  if 
thereby  she  incurs  risks  and  performs  duties  which  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  original  engagement,  she  is  entitled  to  salvage  reward  (Lord 
Kingsdown,  The  Minnehaha,  1861  (P.  C),  Lush.  335;  The  Galatea,  1858, 
Swa.  Ad.  350).  The  test  of  whether  the  tug  becomes  a  salvor  is  whether  the 
supervening  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  her  in  abandoning  her 
contract  (Sir  E.  Phillimore,  The  I.  C.  Potter,  1870,  L.  E.  3  Ad.  &  Ec.  272). 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  tug  is  justified  in  such  circumstances  in  aban- 
doning her  tow;  for  it  is  her  duty  to  stand  by  and  assist  her  if  she  possibly 
can  {ibid..  The  Minnehaha,  above ;  The  White  Star,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Ad.  &  Ec. 
68  and  70  ;  The  Saratoga,  1861,  Lush.  318).  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  entitle  the  tug  to  salvage,  that  the  supervening  danger  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  actually  to  put  an  end  to  the  towage  contract ;  it  is  enough  if 
the  services  rendered  are  beyond  what  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  parties  when  they  entered  into  such  a  contract 
(Sir  J.  Hannen,  Five  Steel  Barges,  1890,  15  P.  D.  142  and  144).  So  where  a 
tug  had  been  engaged  to  attend  a  vessel  into  harbour,  and  accompanied  her 
to  the  entrance,  but  a  fog  came  on,  and  before  the  tug  made  fast,  the  vessel 
went  ashore,  and  was  rescued  from  a  dangerous  position  by  the  tug,  the  tug 
was  held  entitled  to  salvage  {The  Westhurn,  1896,  8  Asp.  130).  The  tug 
is  not  entitled  to  salvage  where  the  danger  to  the  tow  is  caused  by  the  tug's 
fault  {The  Bobert  Dixon,  1879,  4  P.  D.  121  and  125 ;  The  Altair,  [1897] 
Prob.  105) ;  and  the  tug  is  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  so  caused, 
unless  the  tow  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  {ibid.). 

[Authorities. — Marsden,  Collisions  at  Sea ;  Kennedy,  Salvage.] 


Towards — "  Towards  and  unto  "  (see  B.  v.  Doivnshire  {Marchioness), 
1835,  4  Ad.  &  E.  232). 


To  wit — A  phrase  much  used  in  legal  documents  to  interpret  or 
further  explain  the  statement  immediately  preceding ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
"  namely,"  or  "  that  is  to  say."  The  phrase  is  always  used  in  stating  the 
venue  in  the  margin  of  an  indictment,  e.g.  "Central  Criminal  Court  to 
wit." 


Town— This   word   is   said   to   be   derived  from   the  Danish  word 
tun,   equivalent    to    a    vill.      See   further.   Township;    Town    Govekn- 

MENT. 


Town  Clerk.— See  Municipal  Coepokations,  vol.  ix.  at  p.  18. 

Town     Council.— See    Municipal    Coepokations,  vol.  ix.    at 
p.  17. 
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I.  Intkoductoey. 

Towns  and  Urban  Districts. — The  Statute  Book  contains  no  definition 
of  "  town,"  but  the  full  powers  of  Town  Government,  which  are  referred  to 
in  detail  below,  are  exercised  by  the  council  of  every  municipal  borough  or 
other  urban  district.  In  1891  the  population  of  the  urban  districts,  including 
London  and  the  boroughs,  was  two  and  a  half  times  (or  excluding  London, 
twice)  that  of  the  rural  ones ;  since  then  towns  have  still  further  grown  at 
the  expense  of  the  country,  and  there  are  now  about  three  townsmen  to  every 
countryman.  The  importance  of  the  system  under  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment of  thr^e-quarters  of  the  population  is  carried  on  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  certain  cases  urban  or  town  districts,  though  urban  in  name 
and  law,  are  scantily  populated  and  rural  in  character,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
portions  of  rural  districts  are  thickly  populated,  and  are  towns  in  all  but  name, 
though  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  urban  district  council. 
In  these  last  cases  the  Local  Government  Board  can  confer  on  the  rural 
district  council  any  of  the  powers  of  town  government  referred  to  below. 

So  far  as  town  government,  strictly  speaking,  is  concerned,  a  borough 
differs  but  little  from  any  other  urban  district ;  its  council  have  a  different 
constitution  and  title,  and  are  elected  on  a  somewhat  narrower  franchise,  but 
they  possess  all  the  powers  of  town  government  of  an  ordinary  urban  council, 
and  for  those  same  purposes  an  ordinary  urban  council  possess  all  the  powers 
that  a  town  council  do,  except  that  the  County  Council  by-laws  as  to  good 
government  and  as  to  nuisance  take  effect  in  an  ordinary  urban  district, 
whereas  in  a  borough  such  matters  are  regulated  by  the  town  council.  The 
chief  ofificer  of  the  town  authority  is  their  clerk,  in  the  case  of  boroughs 
the  town-clerk,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  borough  charters  and  records,  and 
whose  duties  are  expressly  regulated  by  statute  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  17). 

In  county  boroughs  (see  Borough)  the  town  council  are  the  county 
as  well  as  the  town  governing  authority,  and  in  non-county  boroughs  (in 
some  cases  as  regards  the  larger,  and  in  others  as  regards  all  boroughs) 
the  town  council  possess  those  powers  of  regulations  as  to  police, 
lunatics,  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  adulteration  of  foods  and 
drugs,  weights  and  measures,  the  diseases  of  animals  and  fisheries,  which 
within  the  areas  of  ordinary  urban  districts  are  exercised  by  the  County 
Council  In  certain  cases  the  town  authority  also  possesses  pbwers  of  a 
parochial  character.  The  extent  of  these  county  and  parochial  powers  is 
indicated  at  the  close  of  this  article.  With  these  exceptions,  which  Telate 
to  matters  outside  town  government  in  its  stricter  sense,  the  powers  of  the 
councils  of  municipal  and  of  non-municipal  urban  districts  are  on  a  par. 
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Development  of  Urban  Districts. — There  were  on  1st  April  1897,  64 
county  and  253  non-county,  or  317  boroughs  in  all ;  including  these 
boroughs  there  were  1077  urban  districts.  The  proportion  of  urban  to 
rural  districts  varies  greatly  in  the  different  counties.  The  county  of 
London  and  large  portions  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  the 
West  Eiding  of  York  are  purely  urban,  whilst  the  whole  of  Eutland,  and 
the  soke  of  Peterborough,  and  considerable  portions  of  Cornwall,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  are  purely  rural. 

The  administrative  county  of  Lancashire  is  honeycombed  by  county 
boroughs,  and  excluding  these,  the  other  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
spread  over  the  whole  area  of  unions,  so  that  in  large  portions  of  that 
county  the  rural  district  (which  is  the  Poor  Law  Union  minus  its  urban 
portions)  is  non-existent,  and  the  proportion  of  townsmen  (i.e.  inhabitants  of 
urban  districts)  to  countrymen  is  sixteen  to  one. 

The  urban  district  was  originally  devised  in  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  79, 
s.  3),  for  almost  purely  sanitary  purposes.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  that 
year  was,  with  the  earlier  Public  Health,  Local  Government,  Nuisances,  and 
Sanitary  Acts,  repealed  and  consolidated  (except  as  to  London)  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55),  and  there  were  added  to  the  duties 
of  urban  sanitary  authorities,  as  they  were  then  termed,  numerous  powers, 
which  only  come  within  "  public  health  "  in  a  very  extended  sense.  Numerous 
subsequent  Acts  largely  extended  the  powers  of  those  urban  authorities, 
and  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73),  their  powers 
were  still  further  extended,  their  election  and  constitution  reformed,  and 
they  were  renamed  urban  district  councils  (see  District  Council). 

Previously  to  1894  the  authorities  governing  non-municipal  urban 
districts  were  of  two  classes,  viz.  Improvement  Act  Commissioners,  and 
Local  Boards.  Of  these  the  Improvement  Act  Commissioners,  who  were 
much  the  older  of  the  two,  were  the  creation  of  local  Acts,  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  embodied  with  certain  adaptations  the  provisions  as  to 
elections,  meetings,  proceedings,  borrowing  powers,  and  finances  of  the 
Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and  as  to  powers  of  town  government  of 
the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  and  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act 
of  that  same  year.  The  Local  Boards  (originally  Local  Boards  of  Health) 
were  constituted  not  by  local  Acts,  but  by  provisional  order  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  Order  in  Council,  departmental  order,  or  adopting  resolution  of 
the  ratepayers  under  various  public  Acts.  They  date  from  1848,  when  the 
Public  Health  Act,  caused  by  the  cholera  scare  of  that  year,  was  passed. 
Further  provision  for  the  constitution  of  local  board  districts  was  made  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  and  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872 
and  1875,  above  referred  to. 

In  many  cases  the  councils  of  municipal  boroughs  and  of  districts,  other 
than  the  old  Improvement  Act  districts,  have  obtained  local  Acts  contain- 
ing adaptations  and  extensions  of  the  Clauses  Acts  of  1847,  above  referred 
to.  The  following  account  of  town  government  powers  must  therefore  be 
read,  subject  to  the  special  authorities  which  have  been  conferred  on 
particular  councils. 

II.  PuEPOSES  OF  Town  Government. 
A.  Chief  Purposes. 
Enumeration   of  Chief  Purposes. — The   five   chief    purposes   of    town 
government  are : — 

(i.)  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  the  con- 
trol of  drainage ; 
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(ii.)  The  construction,  maintenance,  lighting,  watering,  cleansing,  and 
general  control  of  streets  and  bridges ; 

(iii.)  The  regulation  of  the  general  Hne  and  construction  of  buildings; 

(iv.)  The  supply  of  light  and  water ; 

And  (v.)  The  protection  of  the  public  health  by  the  inspection  and 
mitigation  of  nuisances,  the  enforcement  of  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  the  provision  of  hospitals,  and  the  inspection  and  regulation  of 
dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  workshops. 

In  addition  to  the  above  main  objects,  town  improvement,  by  the 
establishment  of  markets,  libraries,  and  other  public  buildings,  parks  and 
open  spaces,  and  tramways,  may  be  considered  to  fall  within  the  purview  of 
town  government  in  its  stricter  sense,  as  does  also  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  To  the  above  general  powers  of  town  authorities  there 
must  be  added  those  which  they  pdssess  as  to  police,  licensing,  and  super- 
vision for  particular  purposes. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  respective  matters  in  the  order 
indicated  above,  glancing  first  at  the  way  in  which  they  are  administered 
in  London. 

London  Administration  of  these. — As  regards  the  five  principal  subjects 
of  town  government  first  above  referred  to,  the  London  vestries  and 
district  boards  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  urban  district  councils, 
subject  to  the  following  important  exceptions : — 

1.  For  all  these  purposes  the  London  County  Council  possess  a  power  of  regulation 
by  by-law  which  is  not  possessed  by  other  County  Councils;  and  as  to  certain  matters, 
in  which  urban  district  councils  possess,  subject  to  the  statutory  requirements,  a  free 
hand,  the  vestries  are  restricted  to  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  County 
Council's  by-laws.  It  should  be  stated,  that  as  to  some  matters  this  amounts  to 
the  London  County  Council  taking,  as  regards  the  local  authorities,  a  place  which 
elsewhere  in  England  is  occupied  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  in  London  have 
less  control  than  in  the  extra-metropolitan  portions  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  main  sewerage  system  is  vested  in,  maintained  and  paid  for  bv, 
the  County  Council,  who  also  sanction  plans  for,  and  regulate  the  local  sewers  which  are 
vested  in  the  vestries. 

3.  The  council  possess  concurrent  powers  with  the  vestries  of  making  street  improve- 
ments, and  the  council  also  exercise  a  control  over  the  plans  and  formation  of  new 
streets,  and  regulate  the  naming  and  numbering  of  streets,  and  may  permit  certain 
departures  from  the  general  law  as  to  width  of  streets,  etc.  But  subject  to  this,  the 
London  vestries  are  road  authorities  in  a  fuller  and  more  complete  sense  than  are  the 
urban  district  councils  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.  For  though  the  London  County  Council, 
in  common  with  other  County  Councils,  possess  the  power  of  declaring  roads  to  be  main 
roads,  and  to  be  consequently  repairable  by  and  at  the  charge  of  the  county  generally, 
they  have  left  this  power  wholly  unexercised,  and,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  some 
eleven  miles  of  roads  chiefly  in  the  east  of  London,  and  in  Hampstead  (which  have  been 
disturnpiked  since  1870),  and  with  the  exception  of  certain  powers  which  the  council 
exercise  as  to  lighting,  watering,  and  cleansing  portions  of  the  Thames  embankment, 
the  whole  of  the  streets  of  London  are  vested  in,  managed,  watered,  and  lighted  by  the 
vestries.  It  should  be  added  that  the  power  of  street  control  possessed  by  either  the 
council  or  the  vestries  is  in  some  respects  far  less  than  that  vested  in  extra-metropolitan 
local  authorities,  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  Acts  give  to  the  police  powers  elsewhere 
exercisable  by  local  bodies.  .        , 

4.  The  regulation  of  the  general  building  line,  and  the  power  of  approving  plans, 
etc.,  is  vested  in  the  County  Council,  and  not  in  the  vestries. 

5.  Neither  the  council  nor  the  vestries  possess  any  powers  of  establishing  a  gas  or 
water  supply,  though  they  have  a  certain  control  over  the  supplying  companies ;  the 
vestries  can  and  do  undertake  electric  lighting.  j   +     tVi 

6.  Subject  to  the  general  power  of  regulation  by  by-law  above  referred  *?>  ''P^ 
vestries  possess  the  public  health  powers  which  are  elsewhere  vested  m  urba,n  "istricc 
councils,  but  the  County  Council  possess  concurrent  powers  as  to  the  extension  ot  tne 
statutory  provisions  as  to  infectious  diseases  ;  and  the  power  to  declare  what  are  oftensive 
businesses  is  in  the  council,  and  not  in  the  vestries,  as  is  the  power  of  registration  ana 
inspection  of  milkshops  and  dairies  (see  London  County,  and  also  London  City^. 
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Sewerage  and  Drainage. — All  existing  and  future  sewers  (with  the 
exception  of  land  drainage  works,  etc.)  within  the  district  of  large  towns 
are  vested  in  the  town  governing  authority,  who  must  provide  a  proper 
system  of  sewerage,  and  cleanse  the  sewers,  and  enforce  the  drainage  of 
houses,  and  the  provision  of  proper  sanitary  conveniences. 

The  town  authority  can  buy  up  sewer  rights,  and  have  certain  powers 
of  making  sewers  and  of  carrying  them  through  lands :  all  sewerage  must 
be  purified  before  discharge  into  streams.  Penalties  are  imposed  on 
persons  building  houses  without  drains  or  building  over  sewers,  and  the 
town  authority  can,  if  they  please,  provide  a  map  to  be  open  for  the 
inspection  of  the  ratepayers,  showing  the  sewerage  system  of  the  district. 
They  can  also  construct  works  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  storing,  dis- 
infecting, and  distributing  or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  sewage  (see 
Drain,  Deainage). 

In  London,  as  stated  above,  the  maintenance  and  control  of  the  main 
sewerage  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  and  that  of  the 
local  sewers  and  drains  in  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  subject  to  a 
general  power  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council. 

Streets  and  Bridges. — All  streets  which  are  highways  are  vested  in  and 
maintained,  paved,  and  sewered  by  the  town  governing  authority ;  and  a 
private  street  which  has  been  sewered  and  paved  by  the  town  authority 
can  be  brought  within  this  provision,  save  that,  except  where  the  town 
authority  has  claimed  to  maintain  them,  main  roads  are  vested  in  the 
County  Council.  In  every  case  the  county,  and  not  the  town,  pays  for  the 
repair  of  the  main  roads,  either  by  directly  maintaining  them  or  by  a 
payment  to  the  district  council  (see  Highway  Authoeity). 

Street  repair  in  the  provinces  therefore  varies  from  the  system  pre- 
vaihng  in  London,  as,  though  the  London  County  Council  possess  the 
power  of  declaring  a  road  a  main  road,  they  have  not  exercised  it,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  eleven  miles  of  road,  chiefly  in  the  East  End 
and  in  Hampstead,  and  certain  portions  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  the 
whole  of  the  London  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  local,  and  not  the 
county,  authority. 

The  town  authority  cleanse  and  light  all  the  streets,  whether  main  roads 
or  not,  and  can  contract  with  any  person  or  company  for  the  supply  of 
Hght  for  this  purpose.  As  to  their  other  powers  of  lighting  their  district 
generally,  and  as  to  their  powers  as  to  tramways,  see  below. 

Gas,  water,  and  tramway  companies  possess  powers  of  opening  the 
roads  for  the  purposes  of  their  undertakings,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
urban  district  councils,  who,  however,  possess  no  power  of  limiting  the 
occasions  on  which  the  roads  shall  be  opened  or  the  traffic  disturbed,  so 
that  the  roads  opened  one  week  by  one  company  for  one  purpose  may 
be  opened  the  next  week  by  another  company  for  another. 

All  urban  district  councils  possess  powers  of  numbering  and  naming 
streets,  of  preventing  buildings  in  streets  being  brought  forward,  and 
of  making  by-laws  for  these  pm-poses.  Those  councils  which  have  adopted 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  59)  possess 
further  powers  as  to  these  matters,  and  as  to  preventing  danger  from 
platforms  used  on  public  occasions. 

The  councils  of  those  urban  districts  which  have  adopted  the  Act 
of  1890  above  referred  to,  and  one  of  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  57),  also 
possess  further  powers  as  to  taking  over  or  compelling  the  paving  and 
lighting  of  private  streets,  and  as  to  planting  trees  in  streets  and  providing 
street  refuges. 
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Bridges  carrying  main  roads  are,  as  a  rule,  repairable  by  the  same 
authority  as  the  main  road ;  those  carrying  other  highways  are,  in  Quarter 
Sessions  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  according  to  the 
census  of  1881,  repairable  by  the  town  governing  authority,  but  are 
elsewhere  repairable  by,  or  at  least  at  the  expense  of,  the  county.  Both 
classes  of  bridges  are  termed  "  county  bridges  " ;  certain  bridges  privately 
erected  are  privately  repaired,  and  are  not  "county  bridges."  Certain 
bridges  are  repairable  by  particular  hundreds,  parishes,  corporations,  or 
individuals  (see  Highways,  VI. ;  Tallrng's  Randbook  for  County  Authprities 
p.  141). 

Buildings. — Every  town  governing  authority  can  prescribe  the  general 
line  of  buildings,  and  their  consent  is  necessary  to  buildings  being  brought 
forward.  They  may  also  allow  buildings  to  be  brought  forward  for 
improving  the  line  of  streets,  and  may  direct  future  (or  on  compensation, 
existing)  projections  of  houses  to  be  removed.  They  can  by  by-law  regulate 
the  structures,  walls,  foundations,  roofs,  and  chimneys  of  new  buildings, 
and  ventilation  of  air  space  and  the  drainage  of  privies,  etc.,  and  the 
closing  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitation.  Works  executed  in  contravention 
of  these  by-laws  may  be  pulled  down.  "New  buildings"  includes  the 
re-erecting  of  any  building  pulled  down  to  or  below  the  ground  floor. 

Where  the  town  authority  have  by  resolution  adopted  certain  sections 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890,  they  have  still  more  extended  powers 
of  making  by-laws  and  of  regulating  those  matters,  and  of  restricting  the 
erection  of  buildings  on  ground  filled  up  with  offensive  matter.  Doors  to 
cellars,  and  waterspouts  to  houses,  must  also  be  provided. 

These  by-laws  are,  in  the  cases  of  many  urban  districts,  extensive  and 
important  in  character,  as  they  govern  matters  which  in  London  (see 
London  County)  and  in  certain  of  the  larger  boroughs  are  expressly 
provided  for  by  Building  or  Improvement  Acts. 

Supply  of  Light  and  Water. — ^As  above  stated,  the  town  authority  may 
contract  with  any  person  for  the  supply  of  gas  or  other  means  of  lighting 
the  streets  and  public  buildings  in  tlaeir  district,  and,  if  there  is  no  com- 
pany or  person  authorised  by  Parliament  supplying  gas  for  pubHc  and 
private  purposes  within  the  district,  the  town  authority  may  themselves 
undertake  such  supply  either  within  their  whole  district  or  within  any 
part  of  it  not  so  privately  supplied.  With  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  after  a  resolution  passed  by  a  gas  company,  the 
town  authority  can  buy  up  a  company's  undertaking  (see  Gas). 

Under  these  provisions,  and  others  in  various  special  local  Acts,  the 
town  authorities  of  many  towns  are  owners  of  the  gas  undertakings,  and 
themselves  supply  gas  within  their  districts. 

In  certain  of  those  boroughs  in  which  the  town  council  do  not  them- 
selves supply  gas,  the  council  are  charged  with  the  duty,  which  is  elsewhere 
performed  by  the  County  Council,  of  testing  gas  meters. 

Any  town  authority,  or  in  London  the  common  council  of  the  city  and 
the  vestries  and  district  boards,  can  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  an 
order  authorising  them  to  supply  electric  light  within  their  district.  In 
those  towns  in  which  electric  lighting  is  in  the  hands  of  private  companies 
or  individuals,  the  town  authority  possesses  a  large  measure  of  control, 
and  can  regulate  the  breaking  up  of  streets  for  the  purposes  of  laying 
mains.  They  can  also,  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  forty-two  years 
from  the  granting  of  the  authorising  order,  compulsorily  purchase  the 
undertaking  at  a  price  which  excludes  goodwill  and  profits  (see  Electkic 
Lighting).    It  would  seem  that  in  certain  circiunstances  the  local  authority 
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can  obtain  powers  to  establish  electric  lighting  works  for  their  district 
in  competition  with  an  existing  system  established  by  a  private  company 
under  statutory  powers.  The  town  authority  has  therefore,  as  regards 
electric  lighting,  a  power  of  establishing  a  competing  supply  which  it 
does  not  possess  as  regards  gas  or  water. 

Every  town  authority  can  provide  their  district  with  a  supply  of  water 
for  public  and  private  purposes,  and  can  accordingly  either  themselves 
construct  and  maintain  waterworks,  or  buy  up  or  hire  existing  waterworks, 
or  contract  for  a  water  supply.  But  if  there  is  within  their  district  any 
waterworks  company  with  parliamentary  powers,  the  town  authority  must 
give  the  company  notice  of  the  required  supply,  and  if  the  company  afford 
a  supply  reasonable  in  quality,  quantity,  and  price,  the  town  authority 
cannot  construct  competing  works  within  the  limits  of  the  company's 
supply. 

Where  the  local  authority  themselves  supply  water,  they  have  the 
same  powers  for  laying  water  mains  as  they  have  with  respect  to  sewers 
whether  within  or  without  their  district,  and  they  can  charge  for  the 
supply  either  by  water  rent  or  meter.  The  provisions  of  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  as  to  breaking  up  streets,  communication  pipes,  fouling 
water,  and   recovery  of  rates,  are  incorporated  for  these  purposes. 

In  certain  cases  the  town  authority  can  insist  on  houses  being  furnished 
with  an  adequate  water  supply,  and  all  public  streams,  wells,  etc.,  are  vested 
in  the  town  authority.  The  town  authority  can  supply  water  for  trading 
purposes,  and  for  baths  or  washhouses,  for  the  latter  purposes  in  certain 
cases  gratuitously. 

The  above  powers  as  to  the  supply  of  water  and  gas  do  not  extend  to 
the  county  of  London,  nor  to  those  portions  of  the  adjoining  counties  which 
are  within  the  area  of  supply  of  the  Metropolitan  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
panies, namely,  "Gas,  London";  and  "Water,  London."  Within  those 
areas  the  supply  of  gas  and  water  is  a  statutory  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies,  and  the  local  authorities  possess  no  power  of  establish- 
ing a  competing  supply  even  though  the  company's  supply  is  not  effective. 
The  London  County  Council,  however,  possess  a  limited  power  of  control, 
and  the  provisions  of  certain  of  the  companies  are  regulated  by  the  sliding 
scale,  under  which  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  supplied  is 
necessary  before  the  dividend  paid  can  be  increased  beyond  a  prescribed 
amount. 

Protection  of  the  Public  Health. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  town  authority 
to  put  in  force  the  extensive  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  nuisances,  and  for  securing  the  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition of  all  premises  within  their  district,  and  to  have  their  district 
inspected  accordingly  (see  Public  Health).  They  can  make  by-laws  for 
the  removal  of  house  refuse,  and  the  cleansing  of  foot-pavements,  and 
can  summarily  abate  certain  nuisances  (see  Nuisance).  They  can  also,  as 
stated  below,  summarily  close  any  houses  unfit  for  habitation. 

As  regards  workshops  (but  not  factories),  the  town  authority  enforces 
the  sanitary  provisions  as  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  the  prevention  of 
nuisances  and  overcrowding  (see  Factoeies  and  Workshops). 

Every  town  authority  possesses  certain  powers  of  causing  premises  to 
be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  authority  which 
adopts  sec.  5  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  these  powers 
are  extended.  The  town  authority  have  also  powers  as  to  providing  the 
fneans  of  disinfection,  of  destroying  infected  bedding,  etc.,  and  the  con- 
veyance, removal,  and   prevention  of   the  exposure   of  infected   persons. 
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Penalties  are  imposed  on  letting  houses  in  which  infected  persons  have 
been  lodging,  or  on  failing  to  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  public  con- 
veyances. 

In  the  case  of  every  town  the  authority  of  which  adopts  the  Act  of 
1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  72),  the  breaking  out  of  certain  infectious  diseases 
must  be  notified  to  that  authority,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  can  extend  the  definition  in  the  Act  of  infectious 
diseases  to  other  illnesses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  town  authority  to  enforce  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  suppression  of  cholera  and  other 
epidemic  diseases. 

Every  town  authority  can  themselves,  or  in  combination  with  other 
district  authorities,  either  build  hospitals  or  temporary  places  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick,  or  can  contract  for  the  use  of  such  hospitals  or  places  • 
they  can  also  provide,  or  contract  for  the  provision  of  a  temporary  supply 
of  medicine  and  medical  assistance  for  the  poorer  persons  in  their 
district.  The  provision  of  isolation  hospitals  (see  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  68)  for 
specially  formed  hospital  districts,  under  a  system  which  is  advocated  by 
some  sanitists  as  more  efficacious  than  the  Vaccination  Acts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  smallpox,  and  which  has  been  put  into  force  at  Leicester  and 
elsewhere,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  and  not  of  the  town  authorities. 

Every  town  authority  can  also  provide  mortuaries  and  places  for  post- 
mortem examinations. 

These  powers  are,  except  in  London,  regulated  by  the  Pubhc  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  amending  Acts.  In  London  the  sanitary  powers  (which  are, 
with  small  exceptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards)  are 
contained  in  a  consolidating  Act,  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

B.  Supplementary. 

Public  Buildings,  Parks,  and  Improvements.  —  In  addition  to  these 
general  powers  of  town  government,  every  town  authority  possesses  powers 
of  establishing  markets,  slaughter-houses,  libraries,  etc.,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  burial  grounds,  and  parks  and  open  spaces. 

As  regards  libraries,  museums  and  gymnasiums,  schools  of  science  and 
art,  baths  and  washhouses  and  burial  grounds,  these  powers  can  only  be 
obtained  if  a  resolution  of  the  ratepayers  adopting  the  Acts  in  question  is 
passed ;  and  as  regards  burial  grounds,  the  power  to  provide  them  {i.e.  the 
powers  of  a  burial  board)  are  in  certain  cases  in  the  hands  not  of  the  town 
authority,  but  of  a  separate  burial  board  appointed  by  the  vestry,  who  in 
urban,  but  not  in  rural,  parishes  still  possess  certain  civil  powers. 

But  the  power  of  the  vestry  to  appoint  a  burial  board  has  been  in  the 
case  of  certain  urban  districts  transferred  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  district  council,  and  where  the  area  of  the  urban  district  coincides 
with  the  burial  board  area  (which  is  generally,  though  not  always,  the 
parish),  the  town  authority  can,  by  a  resolution,  substitute  themselves  for, 
and  thereby  become,  the  burial  board ;  and  there  is  also  power  by  Order  in 
Council  to  transfer  the  powers  of  the  burial  board  to  the  town  or  other 
urban  district  council.  Under  these  provisions  all  burial  board  powers  are 
being  gradually  vested  in  the  town  governing  authority. 

Though  the  Burial  like  the  Libraries  and  other  Acts  are  nominally 
adoptive,  their  adoption  is  practically  compulsory  in  the  numerous  cases  m 
which  Orders  in  Council  have  been  issued,  prohibiting  further  burial  grounds 
in  the  churchyards  of  the  district. 

In  non-municipal  urban  districts,  but  not  in  boroughs,  a  resolution  of 
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the  owners  and  ratepayers  is  necessary  to  give  the  town  authority  the  power 
of  providing  markets. 

See  Baths  and  Washhouses  ;  Burial  Ground  ;  Libraries  ;  Markets 
AND  Fairs. 

In  London  somewhat  similar  powers  as  to  baths  and  washhouses, 
Ubraries,  and  burial  grounds  are  possessed  by  the  vestries,  though  in  certain 
parishes  the  powers  under  those  Acts  are  vested  not  in  the  vestries,  but  in 
certain  commissioners  appointed  for  these  special  purposes. 

The  town  governing  authority  can  acquire  by  gift  or  purchase  (by 
agreement)  any  open  space,  enclosed  or  unenclosed,  whether  within  or  out- 
side their  district,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  it  to  be  kept  as  an  open 
space  for  ever,  and  can  by  by-law  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  regula- 
tion of  the  same  (see  Open  Spaces).  Under  these  provisions  disused  burial 
grounds  can  be  laid  out.  Numerous  local  Acts  provide  for  the  acquirement 
and  management  of  particular  local  parks.  The  urban  district  council  can 
also,  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council,  render  aid  in  protecting  rights 
of  common,  and,  where  they  have  been  invested  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  the  powers  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  as  to  these 
matters,  can  control  and  manage  any  village  greens  within  their  district,  or 
accept  and  hold  gifts  of  property  for  this  purpose. 

In  London  the  powers  as  to  parks  and  open  spaces  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council,  and  not  of  the  local  authorities,  and, 
owing  to  the  vested  market  interests,  the  local  authorities  and  the  County 
Council  possess  (except  in  the  case  of  the  city  corporation)  but  very  restricted 
powers  as  to  markets  (see  London  Council  General  Powers  Act,  1891, 
8.  70). 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. — The  council  of  every  borough  and 
urban  district  possesses  extensive  powers  of  providing  for  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes. 

If  the  object  be  to  effect  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  an  extensive 
"  unhealthy  area,"  the  procedure  is  that  of  Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1890  (53  & 
54  Vict.  c.  70) ;  in  such  a  case  the  town  authority  can  only  act  on  a  repre- 
sentation from  their  medical  officer  of  health,  who  is  bound  to  inspect  and 
report  if  put  in  motion  by  the  justices  or  twelve  ratepayers.  If  a  case  for 
an  improvement  scheme  is  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  town  authority, 
they  draw  up  such  a  scheme,  which  is  embodied  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  a  provisional  order,  and  requires  confirmation  by  Parliament. 

More  restricted  areas,  consisting  of  groups  of  "unhealthy  dwelling- 
houses,"  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  town  authority  under  Part  II.  of  the 
same  Act.  They  are  bound  to  take  steps  for  obtaining  from  the  magistrates 
orders  for  summarily  closing  any  dwelling-house  which,  either  from  its 
dilapidated  or  unsanitary  character,  is  unfit  for  human  habitation.  If,  after 
closing,  the  defects  are  not  remedied,  the  town  authority  can  demolish  the 
buildings  ;  and  a  building  which  blocks  ventilation  can  be  similarly 
demolished.  In  certain  cases,  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to 
rebuilding,  the  owner  can  retain  the  site,  which  is  otherwise  purchased  by 
the  town  authority,  and  then  thrown  into  an  open  space  or  highway,  or 
sold.  A  scheme  for  rebuilding  on  such  an  area  can,  in  certain  cases,  be 
authorised  by  a  Departmental  Order  without  express  parliamentary  con- 
firmation. 

If  the  town  authority  desire  to  build  blocks  of  model  lodging-houses  or 
other  workmen's  dwellings  on  sites  which  have  not  been  cleared  under  the 
above  provisions,  their  first  step  is  to  adopt  Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1890. 
This  having  been  done,  they  can  acquire  land  under  the  machinery  of  the 
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Public  Health  Acts,  and  can  erect,  purchase,  or  lease,  and  fit  up,  and  furnish 
either  a  lodging-house  or  a  separate  house  or  cottage  with  one  or  several 
tenements.  A  town  authority  can  by  by-law  regulate  those  houses.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  they  have  also  powers  of  regulating  by  by-laws 
common  lodging-houses  and  ordinary  lodging-houses  let  in  lodgings.  The 
councils  of  municipal  boroughs  have  a  special  power  of  appropriating 
corporate  land  for  sites  for  working  men's  dwellings  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50 
s.  Ill;  see  Artisans).  '  '     ' 

In  London  the  powers  are  vested  in  the  city  in  the  common  council  • 
and  elsewhere,  as  regards  Parts  I.  and  III.  of  the  Act,  the  County  Council' 
and  as  regards  Part  II.,  the  vestries  and  district  boards;  and  the  Home 
Office,  and  not  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  the  central  or  confirming 
authority. 

Tramways. — Under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  78),  the 
town  governing  authority  can  apply  for  a  provisional  order  empowering 
them  to  construct  tramways  within  their  district  and  to  lease  such  tram- 
ways when  constructed  to  a  company  or  individuals,  or  to  work  them 
themselves.  In  certain  cases  similar  powers  have  been  acquired  under 
local  Acts  incorporating  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

In  the  case  of  tramways  constructed  by  private  enterprise,  the  town 
governing  authority  have,  as  local  authority,  certain  powers  of  regulation 
by  by-law,  and  they  can,  after  twenty-one  years,  compulsorily  purchase  the 
undertaking  at  a  price  which  excludes  profits  and  goodwill  {London  Street 
Tramways  Co.  v.  London  County  Council,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  p.  489),  The 
town  authority  are,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  main  roads  (see  above), 
the  "road  authority"  as  well  as  the  "local  authority,"  and  as  such  have 
certain  further  powers  of  superintendence  over  the  tramways,  and  whether 
the  application  for  construction  is  made  by  the  local  authority  or  by  private 
individuals,  the  consent  of  both  local  and  road  authority  is  required  before 
the  undertaking  is  authorised. 

The  town  authority  can  only  establish  a  tramway  system  within  their 
own  district,  but  they  can  combine  with  an  adjoining  town  or  parish 
authority  to  establish  a  joint  system  under  these  provisions  (see  Tbam- 
way). 

About  one  hundred  and  ten  towns  besides  London  possess  tramway 
systems,  which  are  in  about  forty  cases  owned  wholly  or  partially  by  the 
town  governing  authority. 

Under  the  Light  Eailways  Act  of  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  48)  any  town 
authority  can,  if  authorised  by  an  order  of  the  Light  Eailway  Commissioners 
(confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  Parliament),  either  themselves 
establish  a  light  railway  (which  diiTers  chiefly  from  an  ordinary  railway  in 
that  it  is  exempt  from  certain  of  the  more  stringent  provisions  as  to 
"  safety"),  or  they  can  finance  a  private  company  constructing  on  similar 
lines  (see  Light  Eailways). 

Police,  Matters  of  Police  Regulation,  and  Licensing. — Formerly  numerous 
towns  possessed  separate  police  forces  under  the  provisions  of  local  Acts 
incorporating  sections  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847.  These  separate 
forces  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  only  one  for  many  years  being  that  of  Hove 
in  Sussex.  The  only  town  police  forces,  save  in  London  (see  Metkopolitan 
Police  District),  are  those  of  the  municipal  boroughs  which  possess  sepa,rate 
police.  These  borough  forces  are  appointed  and  controlled  by  a  committee 
of  the  town  council  termed  the  Watch  Committee,  subject  to  the  financial 
control  exercised  by  the  Home  OfiBce  through  the  inspectors  of  constabulary. 
Hove  obtained  a  charter   of  incorporation  in  the  present  year;  and  on 
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that  charter  coming  into  operation,  the  exception  of  a  non-municipal  town 
possessing  a  separate  police  force  disappears. 

The  council  of  every  urban  district  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the 
route  of  traffic  during  public  processions,  divine  service,  etc.,  and  within 
every  urban  district  there  are  provisions  as  to  the  impounding  of  stray 
cattle  and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  offences  in  streets  (38  &  39  Vict. 
c.  55,  s.  171,  incorporating  sees.  21  to  29  of  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act, 
1847).  Every  urban  district  council  can  provide  fire  engines  and  firemen 
and  send  the  same  beyond  the  limits  of  their  district,  and  in  every  urban 
district  there  are  provisions  as  to  chimneys  on  fire  (see  the  above  section). 
In  every  urban  district  penalties  are  imposed  on  publicans  who  harbour 
constables  on  duty,  on  refreshment  house  keepers  who  harbour  disorderly 
persons,  and  on  persons  who  keep  places  for  cockfighting,  badger  baiting, 
etc.  Every  urban  district  council  has  the  power  of  licensing  hackney 
carriages  and  omnibuses,  and  of  regulating  the  use  of  the  same  by  by-law, 
and  also  of  regulating  public  bathing  and  pleasure  boats  and  vessels. 

The  town  governing  authorities  have  no  powers  as  to  licences  for 
intoxicating  liquors  (which  are  granted  by  the  justices),  nor  as  to  licences 
for  theatres,  which  are  granted  by  the  County  Council,  as  are  those  for 
music  halls  and  dancing  rooms  within  Middlesex  and  an  area  within  twenty 
miles  of  London  or  Westminster;  but  elsewhere  the  town  authorities 
possess  the  initiative  as  to  licensing  for  music  halls,  inasmuch  as  the  power 
of  justices  to  grant  licences  depends  on  the  district  council  having  previously 
by  resolution  adopted  sec.  59  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890. 

The  urban  district  council  are  also  in  most  cases  the  authority  for 
granting  licences  under  the  Petroleum  Acts.  Licensing,  inspecting,  and 
approving  powers  under  the  Explosives  Act  are  only  possessed  by  the  town 
councils  of  certain  of  the  larger  quarter  sessional  boroughs  and  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  non-quarter  sessional  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  on  the  town 
councils  of  whom  this  power  has  been  specially  conferred  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  case  of  the  district  of  a  harbour  authority,  that 
authority  is  the  local  authority  for  both  petroleum  and  explosive  purposes, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  district  council. 

The  town  governing  authorities  also  grant  licences  to  gangmasters  of 
agricultural  gangs  and  to  passage  brokers  and  emigrant  runners,  and  certificates 
to  dealers  in  game  and  (outside  the  metropolitan  police  district,  except  in 
places  where  there  were  in  1893  stipendiary  magistrates)  to  pawnbrokers. 
These  town  authorities  also  grant  licences  for  knackers-yards  (i.e.  slaughter- 
houses for  horses  and  cattle,  not  for  butcher's  meat) ;  except  in  London,  no 
licence  is  required  for  slaughter-houses  for  butcher's  meat  or  for  cowhouses. 

Sources  of  Income. — One  or  two  of  the  larger  towns  possess  considerable 
municipal  property,  and  in  many  others  the  town  authority  have  estab- 
lished or  acquired  water,  gas,  electric  lighting,  or  tramway  works,  which  form 
a  lucrative  source  of  revenue.  The  principle  introduced  by  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  into  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870  of  giving  to  the  local  authority 
a  power  of  acquiring  after  a  statutory  period  by  compulsory  purchase 
(to  the  exclusion  of  goodwill)  statutory  undertakings,  to  the  promoters  of 
which  special  statutory  privileges  have  been  granted,  was  adopted  in  the 
Acts  regulating  electric  lighting  undertakings.  To  gas  and  water  under- 
takings no  such  provisions  apply,  and  the  local  authorities  are  to  a  great 
extent  restricted  from  setting  up  a  competing  source  of  supply,  and  can 
only  buy  out  the  private  companies  by  agreement  confirmed  by  provisional 
order  or  local  Act. 

Such  expenses  as  are  not  met  from  the  above  sources  or  by  the,  in  some 
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cases  too  frequent,  use  of  the  large  borrowing  powers  which  town  authorities 
possess,  are  raised  by  rates  levied  iu  boroughs  partly  by  a  borough  rate 
(see  Borough),  and  partly  in  boroughs  and  wholly  in  other  urban  districts 
by  a  rate  termed  "  the  general  district  rate,"  which  is  levied  uniformly  over 
the  whole  urban  district,  subject  to  an  exemption  of  three-fourths  ia  favour 
of  agricultural  and  certain  other  property  (see  Distkict  Council).  Under 
the  Agricultural  Eates  Act  agricultural  land  (but  not  buildiags)  is  relieved 
from  half  the  borough  rate,  and  the  deficiency  arising  is  paid  from  imperial 
sources.  _  From  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  (a  fund  made  up  by  the 
appropriation  for  local  grants  of  certain  imperial  taxes)  the  councils  of 
county  boroughs  and  (through  the  County  Councils)  the  councils  of  other 
boroughs  receive  grants  in  aid  of  police,  lunatic,  and  other  expenses  of  a 
quasi-county  character ;  the  expenses  of  town  government,  strictly  so  termed, 
receive  but  little  assistance  from  this  source. 

III.  Other  Powers  of  Town  Authorities. 

Powers  of  a  County  Character. — The. council  of  every  county  borough 
are,  in  addition  to  being  the  town  governing  authority,  the  authority  for 
nearly  every  purpose  of  county  government ;  they  can,  however,  for  certain 
purposes  {e.g.  those  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act)  transfer  their  powers 
to  the  council  of  the  surrounding  administrative  county. 

The  councils  of  certain  of  the  larger  non-Qounty  boroughs  {i.e.  those 
which,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  had  a  population  of  10,000  and 
upwards)  also  possess  certain  powers  as  to  the  prevention  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  drugs  (see  Adulteration)  ;  the  diseases  of  animals  (see 
Animals);  the  regulation  of  fisheries  (see  Fisheries);  the  establishment 
and  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums  (see  Asylums)  ;  and  of  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools  (see  Industrial  School;  Eeformatory)  ;  and  as  to  weights 
and  measures  (see  Weights  and  Measures),  which  are  in  other  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils.  Speaking 
generally,  the  councils  of  non-municipal  urban  districts  and  of  municipal 
boroughs  with  a  population  of  under  10,000  possess  no  powers  of  local 
government  of  a  county  character  (see  County  Council). 

Powers  of  a  Parochial  Character. — In  rural  parishes  the  civil  powers 
of  vestries  have  been  transferred  to  the  parish  council  or  parish  meeting.(see 
Parish,  etc.),  but  in  urban  districts  there  are  still  civil  vestries,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  vestries  exercise  certain  civil  powers  connected  with  the  minor 
administration  of  poor  relief  and  with  regard  to  the  Baths  and  Washhouses 
and  other  adoptive  Acts,  and  as  to  certain  other  matters.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  can,  however  (Local  Grovernment  Act,  1894,  ss.  33  (1),  34), 
transfer  to,  or  confer  on,  an  urban  district  council  any  of  the  powers  of  a 
parish  council.  Under  these  provisions  numerous  orders  have  been  made 
under  which  the  power  of  appointing  overseers  and  assistant  overseers,  of 
regulating  footpaths  other  than  those  adjoining  public  highways,  and  as  to 
various  minor  sanitary  and  other  matters  have  been  transferred  to  the 
town  governing  authorities  (see  class  5  in  the  classified  hst  of  local  orders 
at  end  of  volumes  of  Statutory  Eules  and  Orders,  1895, 1896_,  1897). 

Other  Authorities  in  Towns. — Though  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  larger 
boroughs  the  town  area  is  coterminous  with  the  poor  law  one,  the  town 
governing  authority  is  in  no  case  the  poor  law  authority,  though,  where 
the  powers  of  appointing  overseers,  etc.,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
urban  council,  they  possess  certain  minor  powers  relating  to  poor  law 
administration.  '  ■    •+  j 

The  powers  of  the  town  governing  authority  extend  in  only  a  limited 
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degree  to  education;  the  School  Board  is  an  independent  and  independently 
elected  authority ;  but  where  there  is  no  School  Board,  the  borough  council, 
or  where  the  Education  Department  have  issued  an  order  to  that  effect,  the 
council  of  a  non-borough  urban  district,  appoint  certain  members  of  the 
committee  who  enforce  school  attendance  (see  Education). 

The  burial  board  is  also,  as  has  been  stated,  in  some  cases  an  authority 
distinct  from  the  urban  council,  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  with  those 
of  the  civil  powers  which  are  still  retained  ia  certain  towns  by  the  vestries 
and  churchwardens,  the  urban  district  council  is  the  sole  local  authority  for 
all  matters  within  their  district  which  do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  County  Council. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  previously  to  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
the  area  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  in  many  cases  cut  that  of  parish 
boundaries.  Under  that  Act  those  overlapping  areas  have  now  been 
simplified,  and  the  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  forming  an  urban  district 
have  in  numerous  cases  been  consolidated  into  a  single  parish,  so  that  the 
area  of  the  urban  district  and  that  of  the  parish  are  coterminous. 


Township — This  term  represents  the  original  local  unit  for  pur- 
poses of  civil  government,  which  has,  except  in  the  North  of  England,  been 
wholly  superseded  by  the  ecclesiastical  unit,  viz.  the  parish.  From  recent 
historical  investigations  it  would  seem  that  ancient  townships  or  vills. 
represented  an  early  village  community,  and  had  a  quasi-corporate  status, 
and  exercised  powers  of  local  government  by  by-laws  made  by  the  moot. 
This  was  superseded  by  the  parish  vestry ;  and  the  township  has  not  now 
any  separate  legal  position,  and  is  merged  in  the  parish  as  defined  for 
purposes  of  poor  law  or  local  government,  i.e.  a  place  for  which  a  separate 
overseer  is  or  can  be  elected,  or  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made 
(52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  5 ;  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  75 ;  and  cp.  51  &  52  Vict, 
c.  41,  s.  100).  Townships  as  such  might  have  hability  as  highway  parishes 
(see  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50,  s.  5 ;  E.  v.  Kings  Newton,  1831,  1  Barn.  &  Adol. 
826).  The  history  of  townships  is  fully  considered  in  Gomme,  Principles: 
of  Local  Government,  1898,  p.  113. 
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Toxicology  is  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  poisons, 
their  effects,  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  poisoning,  and  the 
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detection  of  poisons  in  the  living  or  dead  body.  For  the  purposes  of 
medical  jurisprudence  the  question  of  treatment  does  not  directly  arise, 
and  will  therefore  be  touched  on  only  very  generally  in  this  article.  The 
law  applicable  to  the  sale  of  poisons  and  to  the  crime  of  poisoning  or 
attempting  to  poison  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  previous  article  (see 
Poison). 

The  popular  idea  generally  limits  the  name  "poison''  to  substances 
which  destroy  life  when  taken  in  very  small  quantity.  This  is  vague  and 
unscientific,  and  although  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  more  important 
poisons,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all. 

The  old  medical  definition  attempted  to  limit  the  term  to  substances 
which  produced  their  deleterious  effects  only  after  absorption  into  the 
blood.  But  this  definition  is  obviously  too  narrow,  as  it  excludes  at  once 
the  corrosives  which  kill  by  their  direct  chemical  action  on  the  tissues  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  without  absorption.  Perhaps  the  best  scientific 
definition  as  yet  proposed  is  that  given  in  Quain's  Dictionary — "  A  substance 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  or  applied  externally,  injures  health, 
or  destroys  life,  irrespective  of  mechanical  means  or  direct  thermal  changes." 
Fortunately,  from  the  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the  definition  of  a  poison 
is  now  of  little  consequence.  By  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Act, 
1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100),  it  is  felony  to  administer  or  cause  to  be 
administered  any  "poison  or  other  destructive  thing"  with  intent  to 
commit  murder  (s.  11).  And  by  sees.  23  and  24  it  is  felony  to  administer 
or  cause  to  be  administered  or  taken  by  any  person  any  "  poison  or  other 
-destructive  or  noxious  thing,"  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  the  life  of  such 
person,  or  inflict  any  grievous  bodily  harm ;  and  if  done  merely  with  intent 
to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy,  it  is  a  misdemeanour.  Moreover,  by  sec.  22 
it  is  felony  to  administer  or  attempt  to  administer  "any  chloroform, 
laudanum,  or  other  stupefying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter,  or  thing," 
with  intent  thereby  to  enable  any  indictable  offence  to  be  committed.  It  is 
-difficult  to  imagine  a  substance  capable  of  being  included  in  any  definition 
of  a  poison  which  would  not  also  be  included  in  the  description  "  poison  or 
.other  destructive  or  noxious  thing."  The  statute  covers  a  good  deal  more 
than  poisons,  e.g.  metal  filings  or  glass  dust,  which  by  their  Tnechanical 
action  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  injure  health  or  even  cause  death. 
Whether  under  the  circumstances  of  any  given  case  the  thing  administered 
is  to  be  considered  "  a  destructive  or  noxious  thing "  is  a  question  for  the 
jury,  guided  by  the  evidence,  and  especially  by  the  expert  opinion  of  the 
medical  witness  who  will  be  called  upon  to  describe  the  properties  of  the 
thing  in  question. 

To  do  his  part  successfully,  the  medical  expert  will  require  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiological  action  of  the  substance,  not 
only  in  a  general  way,  but  under  the  precise  conditions  of  the  case  under 
investigation.  He  may  also  be  expected  to  know  offhand  the  various 
effects  produced  by  varying  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  dose  and  the 
mode  of  its  admitiistration,  as  well  as  the  various  circumstances  which  may 
influence  a  person's  susceptibility.  In  the  witness-box,  especially,  he  should 
be  extremely  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  on  hypothetical  cases,  where 
usually  some  of  the  determining  factors  are  omitted — it  may  be  intention- 
ally, but  more  often  through  the  ignorance  of  the  questioner  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject. 

In  R  V.  Hennah  (1877,  Cornwall  Assizes),  Cockburn,  C.J.,  laid  down 
that  unless  a  thing  was  noxious  in  the  quantity  adminislered,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  a  noxious  thing  had  been  administered.    The  medical 
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.  witness  may,  therefore,  be  asked  to  say  whether  in  the  quantity  administered 
the  thing  was  injurious  to  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cresswell,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Hartley  (1850,  May, 
C.  C.  C),  said  that  the  crime  of  attempting  to  administer  poison  was 
complete  if  any  poison  was  there,  and  the  intent  proved.  To  apply  this 
dictum  it  would  be  necessary  to  agree  upon  some  definition,  or  at  least 
description,  of  a  "  poison." 

Conditions  affecting  the  Action  of  Poisons. — The  most  important  conditions 
which  modify  the  toxic  action  of  poisons  are  age,  habit,  idiosyncrasy,  mode 
of  introduction  into  the  system,  state  of  health. 

Age.^As  a  rule,  young  children  are  much  more  susceptible  than  adults 
— especially  to  opium  and  morphine,  but  not  to  belladonna.  Irritants  are 
more  injurious  to  old  than  young  adults. 

Habit. — Susceptibility  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  habit  gradually 
established.  Thus  alcohol,  arsenic,  chloral,  cocaine,  strychnine,  and  above 
all  opium,  may  be  taken  in  gradually-increasing  doses  until  the  amount 
required  to  produce  toxic  effects  is  many  times  greater  than  it  was  origin- 
ally. 

Idiosyyicrasy  is  a  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  individual,  and  is 
independent  of  habit.  It  may  consist  in  an  abnormal  capacity  for  tolerat- 
ing certain  substances  in  doses  which  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  most 
people;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  excessive  sensibility  to  small  doses. 
Some  foods,  such  as  shell-fish,  mushrooms,  pork,  always  produce  more  or 
less  toxic  symptoms  in  certain  persons. 

Mode  of  Introduction  into  the  System.  —  Poisons  introduced  into  the 
stomach  through  the  mouth  (by  far  the  commonest  mode  in  criminal  cases) 
act  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  are  absorbed 
by  them,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  emptiness  or  otherwise  of 
these  organs  at  the  time.  Food  in  the  stomach  will  delay  and  diminish 
toxic  action.  Hypodermic  injection  is  a  much  more  rapid  way  of  producing 
.effects,  as  diffusion  throughout  the  whole  system  takes  place  in  a  few 
seconds.  Fairly  rapid  absorption  takes  place  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  rectum  and  vagina,  more  slowly  from  ulcerated  or  abraded  surfaces, 
and  very  slowly  from  unbroken  skin.  Poisonous  vapours  or  gases  produce 
their  effects  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  where  they  may  be  absorbed  into 
the  circulation  (as  chloroform  is),  or  may  set  up  local  inflammation  (as 
ammonia  does).  The  more  soluble  the  form  in  which  a  poison  is  admini- 
stered the  more  rapid  and  dangerous  are  its  effects.  A  poison  may  be 
absorbed  so  slowly,  and  eliminated  again  so  quickly,  that  it  produces  no 
ill  effects.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  curari  taken  into  the  stomach, 
provided  the  kidneys  are  working  properly. 

Sorne  diseased  conditions  render  a  person  more  tolerant  of  certain 
poisons  and  less  tolerant  of  others.  Thus  opium  and  morphine,  in  quantities 
which  would  kill  an  ordinary  healthy  person,  may  be  taken  with  benefit 
by  the  same  person  in  delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  dysentery.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dose  of  opium  which  would  be  quite  harmless  in  health  may  kill  a 
person  suffering  from  kidney  disease  or  congestion  of  the  brain.  The 
smallest  doses  of  an  irritant  would  aggravate  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation.  Any  sudden,  marked,  and  otherwise  inexplicable  aggravation 
in  such  conditions  should  make  the  medical  attendant  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  poisoning,  especially  if  occurring  shortly  after  food  or  medicine  had 
been  taken. 

Poisonous  Doses. — In  answering  the  frequently-put  question,  "What 
dose  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  death  ? "  a  medical  witness  ought  to  be 
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able  to  state  the  smallest  dose  that  is  known  to  have  had  a  fatal  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  mention  any  modifying  conditions  {supra,  p.  213) 
which  may  have  been  present  in  that  case. 

It  may  sometimes  be  important  to  remind  the  Court  that  the  amount 
of  a  poison  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  no  guide  whatever  to  the 
amount  administered,  unless  it  is  also^  known  ■  how  much  was  absorbed,  and 
how  much  was  ejected  by  vomiting,  etc.  The  mischief  is  done,  except  in 
the  case  of  corrosives  and  irritants,  by  that  -portion  which  is  absorbed ;  and 
in  attempting  to  estimate  the  amount' of  this  it  must  be  remembered  that 
much  may  have  been  ehminated  ill  the  urine  and  other  secretions  of  the 
body  after  absorption,  so  that  the  amount  actually  found  in  the  body  may 
not  represent  anything  approaching  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose. 

Classification  of  Poisons. — A  logically  sound  classification  of  poisons 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  cause  death  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
complexity  of  their  physiological  effects,  and  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  The  most  usual  division,  for  convenience  of 
description,  is  into  inorganic  sioA' organic — the  former  being  subdivided 
into  corrosives  and  irritants,  and  the  latter  into  irritants  and  neurotics.  We 
might,  therefore,  say  that  all  poisons  are  included  in  the  division  into 
corrosives,  irritants,  and  neurotics.  But,  again,  the  difference  between  the 
first  two  is  chiefly  one  of  degree,  and  some  poisons  are  both  irritant  and 
neurotic.  A  corrosive  is  a  substance  which  destroys  by  direct  chemical 
action  the  tissues  of  the  body  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  An  irritant 
is  one  which  sets  up  inflammation  in- the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  All  corrosives  act-  as  irritants,  and,  if  sufficiently  diluted, 
may  act  only  as  irritants.  A  pure  irritant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
corrosive  action,  but  some  substances  classed  usually  as  irritants  may  have 
a  corrosive  action  when  highly  concentrated.  The  commonest  poisons  of 
the  corrosive  and  irritant  class  are:  the  mineral  acids — sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  nitric;  the  alkalies — caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  ammonia; 
the  organic  acids — carbolic  and  oxalic ;  the  metals — arsenic,  antimony, 
phosphorus.  Of  these,  the  organic  acids,  carbolic  and  oxalic,  are  powerful 
neurotics  as  well  as  corrosives.  The  metals,  also,  may  have  marked  neurotic 
effects. 

(a)  General  Symptoms  ■  of  Corrosive  and  Irritant  Poisoning. — When  a 
powerful  corrosive  is  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  effect  is  felt  imme- 
diately as  an  acrid  burning  sensation,  causing  intense  and  rapidly-increasing 
pain  in  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  soon  radiating  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
Violent  vomiting  comes  on  in  a  few  minutes,  the  vomit  containing  shreds 
of  mucous  membrane  and  blood,  which  may  be  altered  in  colour  by  the 
chemical  action  of  the  poison.  Convulsions  may  be  set  up  reflexly  by  the 
intense  pain.  There  is  burning  thirst,  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  in 
swaUowmg.  A  condition  of  extreme  collapse  soon  sets  in.  The  voice  is 
hoarse,  or,  if  the  corrosive  has  touched  the  larynx,  the  sufferer  may  be 
unable  to  speak.  The  mouth  is  iilled  with  ropy  saliva,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  may  be  detached  and  shreddy.  The  abdomen  is  usually  das- 
tended,  and  tender  to  the  touch ;  the  breathing  noisy  and  difficult,  iuter- 
rupted  frequently  by  a  peculiar  hoarse  cough.  The  pulse  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  bowels  are  confined,  the  urine  diminished  or  suppressed. 
Death  takes  place  in  from  twenty-four  to  thkty-six  hours  from  extreme 
collapse,  the  mind  remaining  qiiite  clear  usually  to  the  last.  The  above  is, 
of  course,  a  general  account  of  an  ordinary,  well-marked  instance  oi 
corrosive  poisoning,  and-  is  subject  to  variations  in  each  particular  case. 

An  irritant  does  not,  like  a  corrosive,  produce  an  immediate  effect  vpnen 
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swallowed.  It  takes  some  time  to  set  up  inflammation,  and  no  symptoms 
may  be  observed  for  balf  an  hour  or  more.  The  earliest  of  these  are 
abdominal  pain,  purging,  and  vomiting,  all  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity. 
The  Vomit  at  first  consists  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  later  on 
contains  blood  very  often.  The  purging  also  may  be  blood-stained,  and 
accompanied  by  tenesmus. 

Collapse  soon  comes  on,  and  the  remaining  stages  are  similar  to  those 
described  under  corrosive  poisoning,  only  less  violent  and  more  protracted 
— the  end  (from  exhaustion)  not  coming  usually  for  two  or  three  days, 
although  it  may  come  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  be  delayed  four  or  five  days 
— and  the  sufferer's  mind  remaining  clear  to  the  end.  Many  irritants  pro- 
duce also  specific  effects  on  heart  or  lungs  or  nerve-centres,  which  are  exhibited 
as  absorption  proceeds. 

(&)  Neurotic  Poisons. — By  a  neurotic  poison  we  mean  one  which  pro- 
duces direct  specific  effects  on  the  nervous  system  after  absorption. 

The  commonest  poisons  of  this  class  are  :  the  narcotics — opium  (and  its 
derivatives),  chloroform,  chloral ;  the  deliriant — belladonna ;  the  convulsant 
— strychnine ;  hydrocyanic  (or  prussic)  acid  and  the  cyanides — which  kill 
mainly  by  arresting  the  function  of  respiration.  In  speaking  of  opium  and 
belladonna  we  include,  of  course,  their  poisonous  active  principles,  morphine, 
atropine,  etc.  Alcohol,  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  a  powerful 
narcotic,  producing  effects  closely  resembling  those  of  opium  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  begin  generally  with  a  short  stage  of 
excitement  (absent  in  chloral  cases),  followed  soon  by  deep  comatose  sleep 
with  slow  stertorous  breathing,  passing  in  fatal  cases  quietly  into  complete 
cessation  of  respiration.  Strychnine  causes  clonic,  then  tonic,  spasms,  distin- 
guished from  those  of  tetanus  by  being  intermittent,  not  beginning  in  lower 
jaw,  and  affecting  a  different  set  of  muscles,  and  being  much  more  rapid  in 
their  course. 

Sydrocyanic  acid  and  the  cyanides  cause  almost  instantaneous  effects — 
loss  of  muscular  power,  insensibility,  convulsions,  great  disturbance  of 
respiration,  and  death  from  its  arrest  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Poisonous  Gases. — The  gases  most  commonly  fatal  to  life  are  those  mixed 
gases  into  which  carbonic  acid  (CO2),  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (Hj  SO4)  enter,  such  as  coal  gas,  water  gas,  "  choke  damp,"  the 
fumes  from  burning  charcoal,  and  sewer  gas.  Carbonic  acid  kills  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  by  simple  asphyxia,  which  it  promotes  both  by  diluting  the 
oxygen  inspired  and  by  obstructing  the  normal  expiration  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  those  of  simple  asphyxia--pure  air,  or 
even  oxygen  inhalations,  should  be  supplied  at  once.  Fatal  accidents  occur 
chiefly  in  mines,  deep  wells,  brewers'  vats,  etc. 

Garhon  monoxide  (CO)  is  far  more  fatal  in  small  quantities  and  far 
more  insidious,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  neither  taste,  odour,  nor 
colour,  and  instead  of  irritating  the  air-passages  like  CO2,  it  has  rather  a 
soothrag,  narcotic  effect  on  its  victim.  It  acts  by  combining  with  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  blood  corpuscles,  forming  with  it  a  very  stable  compound, 
which  will  not  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  blood  is  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  acting  as  oxygen-carrier  to  the  tissues,  and  death  is  due  in 
effect  to  asphyxia.  Carbon  monoxide  forms  the  chief  toxic  constituent  of 
the  fumes  from  burning  coke  and  charcoal,  and  from  slow  combustion 
stoves.  If  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  very  minute  quantities  (one-tenth 
per  cent.),  its  accumulated  effects  may  be  fatal,  though  not  until  after 
several  hours'  exposure.  Coal  gas  contains  both  COj  and  CO,  but  its 
poisonous  effects  are  chiefly  due  to  the  latter.     Leaky  gas  pipes  and  smoky 
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chimneys  are  sources  from  which  the  air  of  houses  is  often  contaminated  by 
carbonic  oxide,  and  probably  account  for  many  obscure  cases  of  debility  and 
sore  throat.  Water  gas,  containing  not  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  CO  (the 
rest  being  chiefly  hydrogen),  is  as  deadly  and  insidious  as  pure  CO. 

Death  from  inhaling  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  affecting  especially  the  lungs  and 
heart.  The  proper  treatment  is  therefore  artificial  respiration  in  pure  air 
and  inhalation  of  oxygen. 

Poisonous  Foods. — Ordinary  articles  of  diet  are  sometimes  virulently 
poisonous,  and  that  without  anything  in  their  appearance  or  taste  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  danger. 

In  the  case  of  tinned  provisions,  and  especially  tinned  fruits,  the  poison 
is  sometimes  a  metallic  salt  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  contents 
on  the  solder.  But  it  may  be  due  even  in  tinned  provisions,  as  it  almost 
certainly  is  in  untinned  meat,  fish,  milk,  cheese,  etc.,  to  bacterial  action  on 
the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food,  whereby  the  complex  albumen 
molecule  is  split  up  into  less  complex  molecules,  among  which  are  various 
ptomaines  (animal  alkaloids),  albumoses,  and  other  toxins. 

The  symptoms  in  this  ease  will  be  those  of  irritant  poisoning — purging, 
vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  etc.,  combined  with  nervous  disturbance.  These 
are  generally  the  symptoms  seen  in  poisoning  from  oysters  and  mussels,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  remarkable  instances  on  record.  The  poison 
in  these  cases  seems  to  be  developed  by  the  mussel  or  oyster  while  living 
under  unhealthy  conditions,  such  as  in  sewage-contaminated  water,  or 
even  stagnant  water.  Karely  the  poison  may  be  a  living  micro-organism 
capable  of  growth  in  the  human  body,  and  so  setting  up  a  true  infective 
process  comparable  to  that  of  the  ordinary  infective  diseases  such  as 
diphtheria  or  tuberculosis.  The  presence  of  poisons  of  bacterial  origin 
in  foods  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiments  on  living  animals;  but 
under  the  Vivisection  Act  this  can  only  be  done  at  certain  licensed  institu- 
tions. 

Putrefactive  changes  in  the  human  body  after  death  may  give  rise  to 
the  presence  of  ptomaines  or  animal  alkaloids  in  the  viscera ;  and  where 
death  is  alleged  to  have  been  due  to  criminal  poisoning  with  one  of  the 
well-known  vegetable  alkaloids  it  may  be  contended  that  the  alkaloid  found 
in  the  stomach  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  cadaveric  alkaloid  or 
ptomaine.  The  suggestion  will  generally  be  negatived  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  no  poisonous  cadaveric  alkaloids  are  found  in  corpses  until  from  five 
to  six  days  after  death,  and  that  they  do  not  give  the  reactions  which  the 
known  vegetable  alkaloids  give. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Poisoning. — For  medico-legal  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
clinical,  it  may  be  of  supreme  importance  to  diagnose  correctly  a  case  of 
poisoning,  and  so  avoid  the  consequences  of  treating  it  as  a  case  of  natural 
illness.  Still  more  unpleasant  consequences  might  result  from  the  converse 
mistake.  The  most  experienced  practitioner  may  occasionally  be  left  m 
doubt,  or  be  quite  thrown  off  his  guard,  by  misleading  statements.  Still,  m 
most  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  there  are  certain  common  features  which  are 
helpful,  if  not  absolutely  conclusive,  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  We  may 
particularly  mention  the  following : — 

1.  The  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  generally  come  on  quite  suddenly, 
without  anything  in  the  sufferer's  previous  condition  to  account  for  them. 
This,  however,  may  happen  in  certain  diseases,  e.g.  cholera,  perforation  from 
gastric  ulcer,  or  acute  intestinal  obstruction — this  last  causing  symptoms 
which  closely  resemble   those  of  irritant  poisoning.     Tetanus  resembles 
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strychnine  poisoning,  and  cerebral  hsemorrhage  may  be  confounded  with 
opium  poisoning. 

2.  Except  where  poison  is  taken  with  suicidal  intention,  the  symptoms 
of  acute  poisoning  generally  appear  soon  after  food  or  medicine  has  been 
taken.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  perforation  from 
gastric  ulcer  is  most  lilcely  to  occur  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  its  symptoms 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  irritant  poisoning.  Of  course  poison  may  be 
introduced,  as  medicine  may,  hypodermically,  or  by  the  rectum  or  vagina, 
at  any  time  independently  of  food. 

3.  If  several  healthy  persons  are  suddenly  attacked  with  similar 
symptoms  after  partaking  of  the  same  food,  there  would  be  strong  reason  to 
suspect  the  food  as  the  cause.  The  food  itself  may  be  virulently  poisonous 
from  unsuspected  fermentative  or  putrefactive  changes  (see  supra,  p.  216). 

Hints  to  Medical  Attendants. — The  position  of  a  medical  attendant 
when  he  finds  himself  suspecting  criminal  poisoning  may  be  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing.  Some  excellent  advice  in  this  connection  will  be  found 
in  Mann's  Forensic  Medicine,  pp.  403-406. 

The  General  Principles  of  Treatment  in  Poisoning. — It  is  not  proposed 
in  this  article  to  go  in  detail  into  the  treatment  suitable  for  each  particular 
form  of  poisoning.  For  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  treatises 
on  toxicology  and  medicine.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  understand  the 
principles  which  underlie  all  rational  treatment,  and  the  methods  of  apply- 
ing them.  The  aim  in  every  case  should  be  directed  to  the  following 
ends : — 

To  empty  the  stomach  of  any  poison  it  may  contain,  or  else  to  neutralise 
the  poison  in  the  stomach  by  suitable  antidotes ;  to  combat  the  effects  of 
what  has  been  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  keep  the  patient  alive 
until  the  effects  have  passed  off;  to  alleviate  distressing  symptoms;  and  to 
promote  elimination  from  the  system. 

There  are  two  methods  of  emptying  the  stomach — (1)  by  an  emetic,  and 
(2)  by  the  stomach  pump  or  tube.  Amongst  emetics  the  best  are  (a)  zinc 
sulphate  (15  to  30  grains  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary) ; 
(6)  common  mustard  (a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  according  to  age  of 
patient,  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  warm  water) ;  (c)  a  teaspoonful  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  for  children. 

If  no  emetic  is  at  hand,  tickling  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces 
will  often  suffice.  In  narcotic  poisoning,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
patient  to  swallow,  the  most  effective  emetic  is  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
apomorphine  (one-tenth  of  a  grain).  In  all  cases  copious  draughts  of  tepid 
water  are  useful,  both  to  aid  vomiting  and  to  wash  out  the  stomach. 

The  stomach-pump  and  stomach-tube  are  most  useful  mechanical  means 
for  emptying  the  stomach  in  suitable  cases.  The  advantages  they  possess 
over  emetics  are  that  they  are  independent  of  physiological  action,  which  is 
sometimes  sluggish,  and  that  with  them  the  stomach  can  not  only  be 
emptied  but  also  thoroughly  washed  out,  and  at  the  same  time  antidotes 
can  be  directly  pumped  in  without  the  co-operation  of  the  patient. 

But  they  require  some  skill  in  the  operator,  and  also  a  knowledge  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  safe  to  use  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  used,  for 
instance,  when  a  concentrated  corrosive  has  been  swallowed,  because  in 
passing  the  tube  there  is  risk  of  perforating  the  softened  tissues  of  the 
gullet  or  stomach.  Even  an  emetic  may  be  dangerous  in  such  a  case,  owing 
to  the  risk  of  rupture  from  the  violence  of  the  vomiting.  Still,  the  less  of 
two  evils  must  be  chosen,  and  something  risked.  Even  the  tube — the  soft 
oesophageal  tube — may  generally  be  used  with  advantage  if  the  case  is  seen 
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early.  The  pump  is  particularly  suited  for  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics 
the  alkaloids,  and  most  of  the  irritants.  If  there  is  much  solid  food  in  the 
stomach  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  emetic  before  using  the  pump.  In 
strychnine  poisoning  chloroform  may  be  necessary  to  allay  the  spasms 
before  the  tube  can  be  passed.  If  neither  emetics  nor  tubes  can  be  safely 
used  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  poison  in  the  stomach  is  to  neutralise 
it  by  administering  suitable  chemical  antidotes.  Thus  the  mineral  acids 
may  be  treated  with  lime-water,  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  magnesia, 
common  powdered  chalk  or  whiting  (used  for  plate  polishing),  even  the 
plaster  got  from  the  ceiling  or  cornice  crushed  up  and  given  in  a  tumbler- 
ful of  warm  water. 

Conversely  the  caustic  alkalies  may  be  neutralised  by  weak  solutions  of 
acids,  vinegar,  and  lemon  juice.  Opiates  and  most  of  the  alkaloids  are.  best 
combated  with  stimulating  drinks  containing  tannic  acid,  such  as  strong 
black  coffee  or  tea,  the  alkaloids  being  thus  precipitated  as  insoluble 
tannates. 

The  effects  of  poisons  already  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  especially 
those  which  directly  threaten  life,  must  be  met  in  each  case  by  the  appro- 
priate treatment  based  on  physiological  considerations.  Thus  if  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  dangerously  depressed,  stimulants  to  the  circulation  are 
required ;  if  asphyxia  is  threatened,  artificial  respiration,  or  possibly  trache- 
otomy must  be  resorted  to ;  in  narcotic  poisoning  keep  the  patient  movirig 
and  rouse  him  with  the  battery  or  flickiag  with  towels,  and  give  nerve 
stimulants ;  if  the  patient  is  convulsed,  a  nerve  sedative  is  indicated,  and  so 
on.  Certain  poisons  are  mutually  antagonistic  in  some  of  their  physiological 
effects.  Thus  belladonna  and  opium  are  antagonistic,  and  may  be  used  as 
physiological  antidotes.  But  this  antagonism  is  only  in  some  respects, 
and  is  dangerous  to  rely  on.  The  same  may  be  said  of  digitahs  and 
aconite,  chloral  and  strychnine.  The  elimination  of  absorbed  poison  should 
be  promoted  by  purgatives  (unless  contra-indicated),  by  diuretics,  and  by 
certain  special  means  in  a  few  special  cases. 

Post-mortem  Evidence  of  Poisoning. — Supposing  a  person  dead,  and  it  is 
required  to  determine  whether  he  died  from  poisoning,  the  medical  jurist 
should  first  obtain  as  fully  as  possible  the  history  of  the  case,  ascertaining 
the  presence  or  absence  of  all  those  indications  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
which  we  have  briefly  touched  on.  He  would  then  consider  the  tim_  at 
which  death  took  place  after  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms.  This  time 
is  'fairly  constant,  within  certain  limits,  for  most  of  the  common  poisons— 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  for  corrosives,  one  to  four  days  for  irritants, 
and  six  to  twelve  hours  for  opium,  may  be  taken  as  the  most  usual  intervals. 
But,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  time  will  vary  according  to  amount  and 
form  of  dose,  age  and  state  of  health  of  patient,  and  other  modifying 
circumstances.  Even  after  allowing  for  these  there  will  be  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  time  will  vary  widely  from  the  above  limits ;_  and  a 
medical  witness  ought  to  be  prepared  to  say  the  shortest  time  in'  which  the 
poison  in  question  has  been  known  to  cause  death,  because  what  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again.  On  the  other  hand,  death  may  have 
taken  place  so  rapidly  as  to  negative  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
caused  by  a  certain  poison.  Thus,  for  instance,  opium  could  not  have  been 
the  cause  if  it  is  proved  that  death  was  instantaneous  or  within  a  tew 
minutes  after  the  first  symptoms.  No  known  poison,  except  possibly 
prussic  acid  or  nicotine,  is  capable  of  causing  death  so  rapidly.         _      . 

The  above  observations  as  to  the  time  of  death  apply  to  acute  poisomng, 
where  death  occurs  within  a  few  days  from  a  single  dose.    But  there  are 
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other  ways  in  which  a  poison  may  kill  after  a  longer  interval,  either 
(a)  from  some  secondary  effects  long  after  the  primary  effects  have  passed  off, 
or  (&)  from  the  accumulated  effects  of  frequent  small  doses.  Thus  (a)  a  cor- 
rosive or  irritant  may  so  injure  the  stomach  that  it  can  no  longer  perform 
its  digestive  functions  properly,  so  that  death  results  from  exhaustion  in  a 
week  or  several  weeks.  Or  the  gullet  may  be  so  injured  that  the  sub- 
sequent contraction  of  the  scar  may  cause  stricture,  resulting  in  death  from 
slow  starvation.  In  all  such  cases  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  establish 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  connection  between  the  poison  and  the 
fatal  result,  so  many  other  possibilities  can  be  suggested  with  a  certain 
plausibihty. 

Again  (6),  repeated  small  doses  of  a  poison  may  keep  up  a  condition  of 
ill-health  more  or  less  resembling  some  form  of  natural  illness,  and  ending 
in  death.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record  where  antimony  or 
arsenic  have  been  so  administered,  the  resulting  illness  being  mistaken, 
even  by  medical  attendants,  for  cholera,  dysentery,  or  some  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  from  natural  causes.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
for  one  such  case  detected  and  recorded  many  have  escaped  undetected. 

Nothing  can  guarantee  the  community  absolutely  against  the  occasional 
success  of  the  poisoner,  but  much  might  be  done  by  legislation  to  diminish 
his  facilities  for  escape.  Under  the  present  lax  system  of  death  certifica- 
tion and  registration,  the  law  "  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  criminal  classes," 
as  the  Select  Committee  of  1893  pointed  out  (Eeport,  p.  x.) — and  the  remark 
is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of  slow  poisoning. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Having  ascertained  and  considered  all  the 
signs  and  symptoms  exhibited  before  death,  the  next  step  in  investigating 
the  cause  of  death  would  be  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body. 

External  examination  is  not  likely  to  give  any  help,  except  as 
negativing  the  existence  of  external  injuries.  Internal  examination  may 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  poisoning,  or  it  may  merely  give  ground  for 
suspicion ;  or,  again,  it  may  afford  no  guidance  at  all,  since  many  poisons 
destroy  Hfe  without  leaving  behind  any  traces  of  the  mischief  they  haVe 
done,  SO'  far  as  the  appearance  of ,  the  organs  or  tissues  is  concerned.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  only  proof  of  their  having  been  administered  will 
probably  be  found  in  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  viscera.  But  even  that 
may  fail,  owing  to  the  more  or  less  complete  elimination  of  the  poison 
from  the  system  before  death. 

The  chief  post-mortem  indications  of  death  from  poisoning  are  those 
which  are  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  after  death  from  corrosives 
or  irritants.  These  indications  are  redness,  softening,  ulceration,  perfora- 
tion. Each  of  these  conditions  may  be  found  as  a  result  of  natural 
disease,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  them  if  possible. 

The  redness  resulting  from  the  inflammation  of  an  irritant  is  usually  a 
deep  crimson  red,  which  becomes  brighter  by  exposure  to  air.  The  colour 
may  be  diffused  or  in  patches,  and  is  most  marked  towards  the  cardiac  end. 
The  same  appearances  are  produced  by  the  gastritis  and  gastro-enteritis 
of  disease,  so  that  to  ascertain  their  cause  we  must  fall  back  upon  other 
evidence.  There  should,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this 
redness  from  that  of  post-mortem  staining  (vol.  viii.  p.  311),  or  from  that 
due  to  colouring  matter  in  the  food  or  medicine,  which  can  generally  be 
detected  with  a  lens. 

Ulceration  is  more  often  the  result  of  disease  than  of  poison,  but  it  is 
an  occasional  result  of  an  irritant,  and  when  due  to  this  cause  the  edges 
of  the  ulcer  will  be  soft,  ragged,  not  raised,  irregular  in  outline,  and  the 
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redness   around    it    will    be    diffused  instead  of  being  limited   to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Softening  due  to  poison  is  most  often  caused  by  corrosive  alkalies  and 
these  can  hardly  be  swallowed  without  leaving  conclusive  traces  of  their 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gullet.  Softening  from 
disease,  or  from  post-mortem  changes,  will  be  confined  to  the  stomach,  and 
generally  to  the  cardiac  end. 

Perforation  of  the  stomach,  as  a  result  of  poisoning,  is  most  often  due 
to  direct  corrosive  action  on  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  by  the  mineral 
acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  which  blackens  the  tissues  besides 
disintegrating  them,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  where 
it  can  easily  be  detected.  It  should  be  remembered  that  perforation 
from  disease,  which  is  a  fairly  frequent  cause  of  death,  is  attended  with 
symptoms  very  closely  resembling  those  of  acute  poisoning,  coming  on 
often  quite  suddenly  just  after  a  meal  in  young  persons  (especially 
women)  apparently  in  good  health.  But  there  are  some  significant 
differences  even  in  the  symptoms — e.g.  pain  in  irritant  poisoning  begins 
gradually,  and  increases  slowly  in  severity ;  vomiting  and  purging  are 
severe,  whereas  they  are  absent  or  slight  in  perforation  from  disease, 
death  in  this  case-  being  due  to  peritonitis  set  up  by  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  post-mortem  appearance  of  a  perforation 
from  disease  is  generally  quite  characteristic — situated  on  the  lesser 
curvature,  its  size  equal  to  a  shilling,  of  round  or  oval  outline,  with 
smooth  hard  edges,  funnel-shaped  in  section.  Nevertheless,  Taylor  says 
it  was  formerly  common  to  meet  with  cases  of  imputed  poisoning  where 
death  had  really  occurred  from  peritonitis  following  perforation  from 
disease.  A  better  knowledge  of  pathology  at  the  present  day  makes  such 
errors  fewer. 

"  Spontaneous  "  perforation,  supposed  to  be  due  to  post-mortem  digestion 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by  its  own  gastric  juice,  is  occasionally 
found,  and  will  be  recognised  by  its  situation  (the  most  dependent  part  of 
the  stomach),  its  size — which  is  large — its  irregular  shape  and  ragged 
pulpy  edges,  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  after  death  from  neurotic  poisons  are  not 
characteristic.  There  is  generally  a  rather  hypereemic  condition  of  the 
nervous  centres. 

In  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas  the  appearances  are  those  of  simple 
asphyxia  (see  vol.  viii.  p.  315),  the  venous  system  being  filled  with  dark 
liquid  blood.  The  appearances  in  poisoning  from  carton  monoxide  are  very 
different  and  almost  unique.  The  blood  is  a  bright  pink  or  cherry  red,  and 
it  imparts  the  same  colour  to  the  post-mortem  stains,  or  even  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  to  the  viscera.     Putrefaction  is  delayed. 

After  death  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  blood  is  found  liquid  and 
brownish-black  in  colour ;  and  putrefaction  comes  on  qmckly. 

Precautions  for  preserving  and  identifying  the  Viscera  and  their 
Contents. — ^We  come  now  to  the  last,  and  in  many  cases  the  only,  source 
of  positive  evidence  that  poison  has  been  administered  to  the  deceased— 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  viscera  and  their  contents.  The  methods  ot 
making  this  analysis  are  far  too  technical  and  complicated  to  admit  ot 
any  description  of  them  here.  But  the  special  precautions  necessary  tor 
preserving  and  subsequently  identifying  the  material  to  be  analysed  may 
be  briefly  stated.  The  stomach  having  been  ligatured  at  both  ends,  and 
removed  in  the  usual  way,  should  be  opened  on  a  large  flat  porcelam 
dish,  the  contents  poured  into  a  graduated  glass,  and  a  note  made  of  their 
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quantity,  colour,  odour,  reaction  to  test  paper,  and  anything  else  worth 
noting.  The  stomach  itself  should  be  put  separately  into  a  clean  wide- 
mouthed  glass  jar.  The  intestines  and  the  bladder,  with  their  contents, 
should  each  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  liver  and  gall  bladder, 
and  possibly  other  abdominal  organs,  should  likewise  be  preserved  in 
separate  vessels.  Each  vessel  should  be  carefully  labelled  with  the  nature 
of  the  contents,  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  dates  of  death  and 
necropsy;  and,  if  not  immediately  examined,  should  be  most  carefully 
covered  over  with  oil-silk  (not  paper),  secured  and  sealed  with  the 
examiner's  seal,  and  signed  by  him,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt 
or  difficulty  as  to  their  subsequent  identification,  or  as  to  their  having 
been  in  any  way  tampered  with.  If  the  examiner  is  not  himself  to  make 
the  chemical  analysis,  he  should  personally  deliver  these  vessels  to  some 
responsible  person  for  delivery  to  the  analyst.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  vessels  must  be  absolutely  clean,  and  no  preservative  fluid 
or  antiseptic  should  be  put  with  the  contents,  however  decomposed. 

[Authorities. — Taylor's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
4th  ed.,  edited  by  Stevenson  (London,  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1894);  Dixon 
Mann's  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  (London,  Charles  Griffin  &  Co., 
2nd  ed.,  1898);  Arthur  Luff's  Text-Booh  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology 
(London,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1895) ;  Dr.  Brouardel,  La  Mart  et  La 
Mart  Subite ;  Wynter  Blyth's  Poisons,  their  Effects  and  Detection.'] 


Traction  Engines  are  machines  driven  by  steam,  electricity, 
petroleum,  or  other  mechanical  power  used  for  hauling  goods.  Their  use 
on  highways '  is  lawful,  subject  to  the  provisions  enacted  (1)  in  the  case  of 
engines  under  three  tons  weight  drawing  one  vehicle,  by  59  &  60  Vict. 
c.  36 ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  heavier  or  different  engines  by  a  series  of  Acts 
(24  &  25  Vict.  c.  70;  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  83;  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  77,  as 
modified  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  ss.  3,  35,  41,  and  continued 
by  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  47).     And  cp.  Locomotives  Act,  1889  (1898,  c.  29). 

These  Acts  do  not  exempt  from  liability  for  nuisance,  and  with  the 
rules,  etc.,  under  them  form  an  elaborate  code  of  restrictions  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety  and  of  prevention  of  damage  to  roads  and  bridges.  The 
light  locomotives  on  highways  are  further  regulated  by  regulations  made 
under  the  Act  of  1896  as  to  user  (St.  E.  &  0.  1896,  Nos.  941  and  952). 
Heavy  locomotives  must  be  licensed  in  every  county  through  which  they 
pass  {London  County  Council  v.  Wood,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  482).  Persons  who 
use  them  are  liable  for  negligent  management  {Smith  v.  Bailey,  [1891] 
2  Q.  B.  403)  and  for  damage  done  to  the  roads  by  extraordinary  traffic 
drawn  by  them  {Kent  County  Council  v.  Vidler,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  448 ;  Kejit 
County  Council  v.  Gerard  {London),  [1897]  App.  Cas.  633). 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  engines  on  light  railways,  even  if 
they  run  on  or  beside  a  highway,  nor  to  engines  used  on  tramways. 

[Authority. — Bonner  on  Motor  Cars,  etc.,  1897.] 


Trade — This  term  (derived  from  the  Italian,  trutta)  denotes  generally 
any  traffic,  or  commerce,  or  exchange  of  goods  either  for  other  goods  or  for 
money.  So  wholesale  trade  is  distinguished  from  retail  trade ;  home  trade 
from  foreign  trade ;  and  so  on.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  befriend  trade, 
and  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are  regarded  with  disfavour.  So  the 
7  &  8  Vict.  (1844)  c.  24  (now  repealed)  repealed  a  variety  of  obsolete  Act& 
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which  operated  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  54  Geo.  in.  (1813)  c  96  s  1 
(now  repealed),  repealed  the  prohibitions  in  5  EUz.  (1562)  c.  4,  wherebv 
persons  whb  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  were  forbidden  to  be 
employed  as  journeymen  or  to  otherwise  exercise  their  particular  trades 
or  occupations.  Eestraints  have,  however,  been  imposed  on  the  score  of 
public  health;  thus  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict  c  55) 
forbids  the  establishing  of  new  offensive  trades  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  local  board  of  health,  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891 
(54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76),  has  many  provisions  applicable  to  offensive 'trades 
and  the  modes  for  carrying  on  trade  (see  particularly  ss.  19-22). 

The  chief  offences  against  trade  are— (1)  smuggling;  (2)  cheating- 
(3)  frauds  by  bankrupts ;  and  (4)  monopoly.  The  chief  offences  by  traders 
are— (1)  adulteration;  (2)  selling  goods  under  a  wrong  trade  description- 
(3)  selling  articles  under  weight ;  (4)  selling  goods  whose  quality  has  been 
affected  by  abstraction;  (5)  refusing  to  sell  samples  to  public  officers- 
(6)  using  improper  weights  and  measures ;  (7)  selling  without  a  proper 
licence ;  (8)  selling  on  Sundays  or  during  closing  hours,  etc. 

Trade  with  enemies  in  time  of  war  is  generally  regulated  by  special 
statutes  or  orders  by  the  Crown. 

In  the  case  of  words  specifying  quantity,  quality,  weight,  measure,  etc., 
the  trade  meanings  attached  thereto  are  generally  accepted  in  law ;  but  if 
the  Legislature  has  given  a  definite  meaning  to  them  that  wiU  be  adopted 
(see  Lewis  v.  Marshall,  1844,  13  L.  J.  C.  P.  193 ;  Spicer  v.  Cooper,  1841, 1 
Q.  B.  D.  424 ;  Hutchison  v.  BowTcer,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  535 ;  Taylor  v.  Briggs, 
1827,  2  Car.  &  P.  525).  What  meaning  the  trade  does  attach  to  any  term 
is  a  question  of  evidence  for  a  jury  (Sotilichos  v.  Kemp,  1848, 18  L.  J.  Ex. 
36;  Trueman  v.  Zoder,  1840,  11  Ad.  &  E.  589;  Hutchison  v.  Bowhr, 
supra). 


Trade  Label — This  usually  consists  of  a  narrow  slip  or  rounded 
piece  of  paper  or  parchment  affixed  to  the  articles  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
There  is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  copyright  in  such  (Coffeen  v.  Brwdon 
(American),  1849,  4  M'Lean,  516).  If,  however,  a  person  uses  a  label 
similar  in  design  to  another's,  and  for  the  same  class  of  goods,  so  as  to 
mislead  an  unwary  purchaser,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  injunction  (see 
Wotherspoon  v.  Gurrie,  1872,  L.  E.  5  H.  L.  508 ;  Higgins  v.  Kmffd 
(American),  1890,  33  Davis,  428).  See  Injunction;  Teade  Name; 
Slandee  of  Title  ;  Adulteeation  ;  Food  ;  Teade  Maeks. 


Trade  Libel. — See  Slandee  of  Title. 
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A.  Definition. 

A  trade  mark  is  some  symbol,  consisting  in  general  of  a  picture,  label, 
word,  or  words,  which  is  applied  or  attached  to  a  trader's  goods  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  similar  goods  of  other  traders,  and  to  identify  them 
as  his  goods,  or  as  those  of  his  successors  in  the  business  in  which  they  are 
produced  or  put  forward  for  sale  (see  leather  Cloth  Co.  v.  American  Leather 
Cloth  Co.,  1863,  4  De  Q.,  J.  &  S.  at  p.  142,  per  Lord  Westbury ;  Richards 
V.  Butcher,  [1891]  2  Ch.  at  pp.  532  and  543,  per  Kay,  J.,  and  Lord  Esher, 
M.  E.). '  Before  the  Trade  Mark  Eegistration  Acts,  trade  mark  rights  could 
only  be  acquired  by  actual  user  of  the  mark,  such  as,  in  fact,  to  give  the 
mark  the  property  of  distinguishing  its  owner's  goods  in  the  manner  stated. 
Under  the  Acts  the  application  for  registration  of  a  mark  which  is  properly 
registered  as  a  trade  mark  is  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  pubUc  user  (Act  of 
1888,  s.  17),  and  the  registration  is  evidence  of  the  proprietor's  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  trade  mark  (Act  of  1883,  s.  76).  Hence  trade  mark 
rights  can  now  be  obtained  by  the  registration  of  a  new  and  unused  mark 
{Hudson's  Trade  Mark,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  311),  provided  that  the  applicant 
has  a  real  intention  of  using  the  mark  upon  the  description  of  goods  for  which 
it  is  registered  {Batt's  Trade  Mark,  15  E.  P.  C.  262,  aff.  1898,  W.  K  77). 

Any  symbol  may  become  a  trade  mark  if  it  is  capable  of  distinctive 
user  in  accordance  with  the  definition,  but  only  symbols  which  consist  of 
or  contain  at  least  one  of  the  essential  particulars  enumerated  in  the  Acts 
(1883,  s.  64,  as  amended  by  1888,  s.  10 ;  see  below,  D.  2.)  are  capable  of 
registration.  The  essence  of  a  trade  mark  is  that  it  distinguishes  the 
owner's  goods,  and  the  essence  of  an  infringement  (where  the  essential 
particulars  are  not  bodily  appropriated)  is  that  the  use  of  the  mark 
upon  the  defendant's  goods  is  calculated  to  lead  purchasers  to  buy  them  as 
being  the  plaintiff's  goods.  A  trade  mark  must  therefore  be  a  distiactive 
symbol.  A  word  or  device  which  is  common  to  the  trade  or  is  in  general 
use,  mere  descriptive  matter,  or  the  name  of  the  goods  themselves,  are  the 
principal  examples  of  marks  which  are  not  distinctive  (see  C.\  B.  2.  (c),  3.  4.; 
and  F.  3.). 

The  symbol  is  not  "  applied  or  attached  "  to  the  goods  in  the  meaning  of 
the  definition  unless  it  "  goes  to  market "  with  them,  so  that  the  customer 
connects  it  with  them  {Powell's  Trade  Mark,  [1893]  2  Ch.  388 ;  [1894]  App. 
Cas.  8).  Use  on  bottles,  corks  {Moet  v.  Pickering,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  372;  see 
E^inahan's  Application,  1893,  10  E.  P.  C.  393),  packing  cases,  if  exposed 
for  sale  or  sold  with  the  goods,  but  not  otherwise  {Powell's  Trade  Mark, 
supra),  is  sufficient,  for  the  function  of  a  trade  mark  is  to  give  an  indication  to 
the  purchaser  or  possible  purchaser  as  to  the  trade  mark  source  from  where 
the  goods  come,  or  the  trade  hands  through  which  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
market  {ibid.  [1893]  2  Ch.  at  p.  404,  per  Bowen,  L.J.). 
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The  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  owner  and  the  goods,  wl 
the  trade  mark  indicates,  is  immaterial.  He  may  be  .the  manufacturer 
only  the  selector  (ffirsh  v.  Jonas,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  584)  or  merchant  (K', 
V.  Marshall,  1894,  W.  K  214).  A  trade  mark  may  indicate  that  a  sei 
of  persons  have  been  connected  with  the  goods  {Robinson  v.  Finlay  18 
9  Ch.  D.  487 ;  Jones'  Trade  Mark,  1885,  53  L.  T.  1). 

B.  Goodwill,  Assignment,  and  Devolution. 

Trade  mark  rights  are  appurtenant  to  the  goodwill  of  the  business  in 
goods  to  which  the  trade  mark  relates  (Rail  v.  Barrows,  1863, 4  De  G.,  J.  & 
150  ;  Leather  Cloth  Co.  v.  American  Leather  Co.,  1863,  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  1! 
11  H.  L.'523;  Shipwright  v.  Clements,  1871,  19  W.  E.  599;  Pi 
v.  Badman,  1891,  8  E.  P.  C.  181).  Hence  a  registered  mark  can  o] 
be  assigned  along  with  the  goodwill  (ss.  70,  87 ;  rr.  36-40).  The  trs 
marks  may  be  sold  with  the  goodwill,  e.g.  on  dissolution  of  a  partn 
ship  {Hall  V.  Barrows,  supra),  or  by  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  {Hammond 
Malcolm,  1892,  9  E.  P.  C.  301).  If  part  of  the  goodwill  of  the  assignc 
business  is  assigned  it  may  be  a  question  of  construction  whether  the  tra 
marks  pass  {Roger's  Trade  Mark,  1895,  12  E.  P.  C.  149,  at  p.  159). 

An  assignment  of  an  English  trade  mark  and  goodwill  must  bear 
ad  valorem  stamp  {BrooTce  v.  Commissionei^s  of  Inland  Revenue,  [18£ 
2  Q.  B.  356). 

C.  Determination  of  Trade  Mark  Eights. 

The  right  of  the  proprietor  is  determined  if  the  mark  ceases  to 
distinctive  (above,  A. ;  and  see  I).  2.  (c)),  and  becomes  puhlici  juris,  1 
instance,  by  general  piracy  {Ford  v.  Foster,  1872, -L.  E.  7  Ch.  611;  Natior, 
Starch  Co.  v.  Munn's,  etc.,  Co.,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  275) ;  by  being  used  by  t 
proprietor  for  spurious  goods  {Wood  v.  Lamhert,  1886,  31  Ch.  D.  247); 
becoming  the  name  of  the  goods,  and  so  merely  descriptive  {LinoUi 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Nairn,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  834 ;  Magnolia  Metal  Go.'s  Tra 
Mark,  [1897]  2  Ch.  371) ;  or  if  it  is  separated  from  the  goodwill  (aboi 
B. ;  s.  70 ;  Ralph's  case,  1883,  25  Ch.  D.  194) ;  or  if  it  is  abandoned,  b 
temporary  disuse  is  not  abandonment  {Mouson  v.  Boehm,  1884,  26  Ch. . 
387 ;  National  Starch  Co.  v.  Munn's,  etc.,  Co.,  supra),  unless  the  mark  h 
meanwhile  become  solely  associated  with  another  trader  {Daniel  v.  WMi 
house,  [1898]  1  Ch.  685). 

I).  Eegistration.  , 

1.  Advantages  and  Effect  of  Registration. — The  register  of  trade  marks  w 
instituted  by  the  repealed  Act  of  1877.  It  is  kept  at  the  Patent  Offic 
25  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  A  copy  of  the  entries  relating 
cotton  goods  (classes  23,  24,  and  25)  is  kept  at  Manchester,  and  a  brani 
register  containing  the  marks  for  metal  goods  registered  by  residents  m 
within  six  miles  of  Hallamshire  is  kept  at  Sheffield  (below,  H).  The  regist 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents,  Designs,  ai 
Trade  Marks,  who  acts  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trad 
It  may  be  searched  by  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Eegistration  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  trade  mark  rights,  n 
is  it  in  practice  (see  next  paragraph  and  F.)  a  condition  of  their  protectic 
by  action.  It  is  nevertheless  of  great  advantage  to  the  proprietor  of 
mark,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

It  is  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  public  user  of  the  mark  (above,  A 
s.  75).     It  is  primd  facie   evidence,  and  after  five  years  is  conclusr 
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evidence  of  the  registered  proprietor's  right  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mark 
(s.  76)  for  the  goods  for  which  it  is  registered  {Edwards  v.  Dennis,  1885, 
30  Oh.  D.  454;  Hart  v.  Colley,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  193),  so  long  as  the  mark 
remains  on  the  register  (see  Rectification,  below,  D.  6.),  provided  that  the 
proprietor  is  the  owner  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business  in  the  goods  upon 
which  the  mark  is  used  (above,  B.,  C. ;  Pinto  v.  Badman,  1891, 8  E.  P.  0. 181). 
In  an  action  for  the  infringement  of  a  trade  mark  (below,  E.),  that  is  to 
say,  its  use,  or  the  use  of  a  mark  so  nearly  resembling  it  as  to  be  calculated 
'to  deceive,  on  goods,  not  being  the  genuine  goods  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  a 
condition  precedent  that  the  plaintiff  shall  be  the  registered  proprietor  of 
the  trade  mark  in  question  (s.  77)  at  the  time  when  the  action  comes  on  for 
trial  {Richards  v.  Butcher,  1890,  7  E.  P.  C.  288 ;  and  see  Barlow  v.  Johnson, 
1890,  7  E.  P.  0.  at  p.  405).  This  rule  does  not  affect  an  action  for  passing 
off  the  defendant's  goods  as  those  of  the  plaintiff  (below,  F.),  even  though  the 
matter  complained  of  is  in  substance  the  use  or  imitation  of  the  plaintiff's 
unregistered  trade  mark  {Jay  v.  Ladler,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  649 ;  Hart  v.  Colley, 
1890, 44  Ch.  D.  193  ;  Great  Tower  Street  Tea  Co.  v.  Langford,  1887,  5  E.  P.  C. 
66).  It  has  frequently  happened  that  after  a  trade  mark  has  been  removed 
from  the  register  its  proprietor  has  succeeded  in  an  action  to  restrain 
"passing  off"  by  the  use  of  it,  e.g.  The  Yorkshire  Relish  case,  Birmingham 
Vinegar  Brewery  Co.  v.  Powell,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  710).  And  the  rule  of  sec. 
77  does  not  apply  to  any  trade  mark  in  use  before  the  13th  August  1875, 
registration  of  which  has  been  refused. 

Eegistration.  is  also  useful  to  qualify  the  trade  mark  for  protection  by 
the  criminal  law  (see  Merchandise  Marks). 

2.  What  Marks  may  he  Registered. — The  Acts  do  not  admit  to  registration 
all  trade  marks,  and  in  fact  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  trade  marks  in  use  in  the  country  are  incapable  of  registration.  The 
enactment  now  determining  what  may  be  registered  is  sec.  64  of  the  Act  of 
1883,  as  amended  (principally  with  regard  to  word  marks)  and  re-enacted  by 
sec.  10  of  the  Act  of  1888.  It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary  to  refer  to 
•  the  old  enactments,  that  is,  sec.  64  as  it  originally  stood,  and  sec.  10  of  the  Act 
.  of  1875,  since,  upon  an  appKcation  to  rectify  the  register  (see  below,  D.  6.), 
the  question  whether  a  mark  has  been  properly  registered  or  not  is 
determined  by  the  enactment  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  application  for 
registration  (s.  75).  Of  the  symbols  permitted  by  the  repealed  Acts,  a 
"  fancy  word  "  (see  below)  is  the  most  important. 

The  enactment  now  in  operation,  sec.  64  as  amended,  provides  as 
follows : — 

64.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  trade  mark  must  consist  of  or  contain  at  least 
one  of  the  foUofldng  essential  particulars  : — 

(a)  A  name  of  an  individual  or  firm  printed,  impressed,  or  woven  in  some  particular 

and  distinctive  manner ;  or 
(6)  A  -written  signature  or  copy  of  a  written  signature  of  the  individual  or  firm 

applying  for  registration  thereof  as  a  trade  mark ;  or 
(c)  A  distinctive  device,  mark,  brand,  heading,  label,  or  ticket ;  or 
id)  An  invented  word  or  invented  words  ;  or 

(e)  A  word  or  words  having  no  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods, 
and  not  being  a  geographical  name. 

(2)  There'  may  be  added  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  essential  particulars  mentioned  in 
tills  section  any  letters,  words,  or  figures,  or  combination  of  letters,  words,  or  figures,  or 
of  any  of  them,  but  the  applicant  for  registration  of  any  such  additional  matter  must 
state  in  his  application  the  essential  particulars  of  the  trade  mark,-  and  must  disclaim 
in  his  application  any  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  added  matter,  and  a  copy  of  the 
statement  and  disclaimer  shall  be  entered  on  the  register. 

(3)  Provided  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  A  person  need  not  under  this  section  disclaim  his  own',  name,  or  the  foreign 
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equivalent  thereof,  or  Ms  place  of  business,  but  no  entry  of  any  such  name  shall  affect 
the  right  of  any  owner  of  the  same  name  to  use  that  name  or  the  foreign  equivalent' 
thereof : 

(ii.)  Any  special  and  distinctive  word  or  words,  letter,  or  figure,  or  combination  of 
letters  or  figures,  or  of  letters  and  figures  used  as  a  trade  mark  before  the  thirteenth  day 
of  August  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- five,  may  be  registered  as  a  trade 
mark  under  this  part  of  this  Act. 

(a)  The  name  must  be  the  mere  name  in  the  nominative  case,  so  that 
Pirie's  in  Pine's  Parchment  Bank  was  not  within  the  section  {Pirie  v 
Goodall,  [1892]  1  Ch.  35 ;  cp.  Caiman's  Trade  Mark,  [1894]  2  Ch.  115).' 
It  may  be  that  of  a  corporation  (I.e.).  Ordinary  printing  type  is  not  printing 
in  the  particular  and  distinctive  manner  required  (Gianaclis  Trade  Mark, 
1889,  6  E.  P.  C.  467).  Names  of  imaginary  persons  fall  under  (e),  not 
under  this  sub-section  (RoU's  Trade  Hark,  [1896]  1  Ch.  711). 

(h)  In  the  Act  of  1875  the  restriction  of  the  signature  to  that  of  the 
person  applying  did  not  appear.  The  Comptroller  refuses  to  accept  under 
this  clause  as  a  firm  signature  any  signature  which  is  not  that  actually 
used  in  the  course  of  business,  and  under  which  the  appUcant  has  a 
hand  fide  right  to  trade,  and  also  any  merely  descriptive  name,  such  as  the 
"  London  Stout  Co."  (Trade  Marks  Journal,  Jan.  1896). 

(c)  The  epithet  distinctive  governs  the  whole  of  this  clause  ( Waterman 
■V.  Ayres,  1888,  39  Ch.  D.  29).  It  means  that  the  mark  must  have,  or  be 
capable  of  acquiring,  the  capacity  for  distinguishing  the  goods  of  its 
proprietor  which  is  involved  in  the  definition  of  a  trade  mark  (see  above,  A. ; 
Wood  V.  Butler,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  247;  Perry  Dams  v.  Earlord,  1890, 
15  App.  Cas.  at  p.  320 ;  and  cp.  Anderson's  Trade  Mark,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  409; 
aff.  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1084;  and  Rowland  v.  Mitchell,  [1897]  1  Ch.  71;  see  also, 
per  Lopes,  L.J.,  in  James'  Trade  Mark,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  392).  It  means, 
further,  that  the  mark  tendered  for  registration  must  be  distiaguishable 
from  the  marks  which  are  common  to  the  trade  in  the  goods  in  question 
(Orr-Ewing  v.  Begistrar  of  Trade  Marks,  1879,  4  App.  Cas.  at  p.  485; 
Hyde  &  Go.'s  Trade  Mark,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  724;  Thewles  &  Blakej/s  Trade 
Mark,  1893, 10  E.  P.  C.  369 ;  Bryant  &  May's  Trade  Mark,  1890, 8  E.  P.  0, 
69).  As  to  descriptive  marks,  see  below,  (e)  Word  Marks.  See,  further, 
below,  D.  4.  Calculated  to  deceive. 

As  to  "  Device,"  see  vol.  iv.  p.  247.  The  device  must  be  distinctive, 
irrespective  of  its  colouring  (Hanson's  Trade  Mark,  1887,  37  Oh.  D.  112 ; 
Socidtd  de  I'Moile's  Trade  Mark,  [1894]  2  Ch.  26).  As  to  "Brand,"  see  vol.  ii. 
p.  233.  "Heading"  was  probably  intended  to  refer  to  the  hne  headings 
of  the  cotton  goods  trade  (Great  Tower  Street  Tea  Co.  v.  Smith,  1889, 
6  E.  P.  C.  at  p.  168),  but  as  these  are  colour  marks  they  are  not  registrable 
(see  Kerly  on  Trade  Marks,  p.  136).  A  "  label "  must  be  some  arrangement 
of  words  and  devices,  or  of  either,  so  designed  as  to  be  distinctive  («.; 
Vignier's  Trade  Mark,  1889,  6  E.  P.  C.  490 ;  Bradley's  Trade  Mark,  1892, 
9  E.  P.  C.  205 ;  Birmingham  Vinegar  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  1894, 11  E.  P.  0. 195). 

(d)  and  (e)  Word  Marks.— These  were  first  allowed  to  be  registered  by 
the  Act  of  1883,  but  they  have  always  been  largely  used.  The  Act  referred 
to  admitted  "fancy  words"  to  registration  (see  below),  and  by  the  amending 
Act  the  clauses  (d)  and  (e)  were  substituted  for  this  expression. 

A  word  mark  must  be  distinctive  as  any  other  trade  mark  must  oa  « 
follows  that  the  name  of  the  goods  themselves  (Magnolia  Metal  Co.s  Iraae 
Mark,  [1897]  2  Ch.  371),  even  if  it  is  in  a  foreign  language  (Bans  v. 
Stridholt,  1888,  6  E.  P.  C.  207),  is  not  capable  of  registration.  . 

The  leading  case  on  the  construction  of  clauses  (d)  and  (e)  is  tne 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eastman  Co.'s  Trade  Mark  (1»9»; 
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15  E.  P.  C.  476),  where  the  word  solio  was  held  to  be  registrable  as  a  trade 
mark  for  photographic  printing  paper  under  both  clauses,  although  it  was 
objected  that  solio  is  equivalent  to  swnio.  The  judgments  of  the  Courts 
below  were  reversed,  and  some  earlier  decisions  (particularly  the  Somatose 
case,  Farlenfabriken  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1894]  1  Ch.  645)  were  disapproved. 
It  was  decided  that  the  clauses  are  independent,  so  that  a  really  invented 
word,  that  is  to  say,  a  new-coined  word,  may  be  registered  whether  it  is 
descriptive  or  not.  Clause  (d)  applies  to  such  new  words,  and  clause  (e)  to 
the  existing  words  of  our  own  language,  or  of  other  languages  likely  to  be 
known  to  the  pubhc.  An  invented  word  need  not  be  wholly  meaningless, 
and  it  is  not  disqualified  because  words  in  other  languages  may  have 
suggested  the  invention  (I.e.  the  Mazawattee  case,  Densham's  Trade  Mark, 
[1895]  2  Ch.  176 ;  cp.  the  Bovril  case,  cited  below).  But  a  mere  combination 
of  known  words,  such  as  "  cheap  and  good  "  (Eastman  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  per 
.Halsbury,  L.C.),  or  the  misspelling  of  a  known  word,  such  as  pirle  for  pearl 
{Ripley's  Trade  Mark,  1898,  15  E.  P.  C.  151),  is  not  an  "invented  word." 

The  geographical  names  excluded  by  clause  (e)  are  names  which  would 
ordinarily  be  understood  to  be  names  of  places,  and  to  be  so  intended.  Thus  the 
word  "  magnolia,"  adopted  from  the  flower  of  that  name,  was  held  not  to  be  a 
geographical  name,  although  it  is  that  of  several  American  villages  {Magnolia 
Metal  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1897]  2  Ch.  371) ;  but  Eboline  was  rejected  because 
of  the  Itahan  town  Eboli  {Salt  &  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1894]  3  Ch.  166). 

Fancy  Word. — Under  the  now  repealed  sec.  64  of  the  Act,  among 
the  essential  particulars  enumerated  was  "fancy  word  or  words  not , in 
common  use."  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  word  (if  an  existing 
word,  see  per  Eigby,  L.J.,  in  the  Bovril  case,  infra)  must  be  "  obviously 
meaningless  as  applied  to  the  article  in  question,"  or,  as  it  was  otherwise 
put,  "  obviously  non-descriptive."  So  that  gem  for  guns,  melrose  for  a  hair 
restorer,  electric  for  velveteen,  and  washerine  for  a  soap,  were  all  rejected. 
The  references  to  all  the  cases  will  be  found  in  the  Bovril  case,  [1896] 
2  Ch.  600,  where  it  was  held  that  lovril  was  a  good  fancy  word,  notwith- 
standing that  its  fragments  might  have  been  descriptive,  because  as  a  whole 
it  did  not,  at  the  time  of  its  registration,  convey  any  meaning.  In  a 
subsequent  case,  North,  J.,  said  that  the  Bovril  case  had  not  affected  the 
earlier  decisions,  and  he  decided  that  Triticomina,  as  a  trade  mark  for 
flour,  was  not  a  "fancy  word"  (Meaby  v.  Triticine  Ltd.,  1897,  15  E.  P.  C.  1). 

Old  Marks. — Any  special  and  distinctive  word  or  words,  letter,  figure 
{i.e.  numeral,  Bx  parte  Stephens,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  659),  or  combination  of 
letters  or  figures,  or  of  letters  and  figures  used  as  a  trade  mark  before  the 
13th  of  August  1875,  when  the  first  Act  came  into  operation,  may  be 
registered  (s.  64  (3)  (ii.)).  As  to  the  meanmg  of  "  distinctive,"  see  above. 
The  user  as  a  trade  mark  (see  above.  A.)  must  have  been  within  the 
United  Kingdom  (Meeus'  Application,  [1891]  1  Ch.  41 ;  cp.  European  Blair 
Co.,  1896, 13  E.  P.  C.  600). 

A  merely  temporary  cessation  of  user  does  not  disentitle  the  trade  mark 
to  registration  under  the  clause  {Mouson  v.  Boehm,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  398 ; 
Chorlton  &  Bugdale's  Trade  Mark,  1888,  53  L.  T.  337). 

3.  Additions  and  Disclaimers.  —  The  registered  trade  mark  is  not 
necessarily  composed  solely  of  the  essential  particulars  which  entitle  it  to 
registration.  The  parts  of  the  trade  mark  which  are  claimed  as  such 
particulars  must,  since  the  Act  of  1888,  be  identified  by  the  application  to 
register,  but  there  may  be  added  to  them  any  letters,  words  or  figures,  or  a 
combination  of  these,  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  added  matter 
being  disclaimed  (s.  64  (2)).     The  proprietor  of  the  mark  need  not,  however, 
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disclaim  his  own  name  or  trade  name  {Colman's  Trade  Mark,  [18941  2  Ch 
115),  or  that  of  his  place  of  business,  if  the  name  appears  in  the  mark 
(s.  64  (3)  (i.)).  In  the  case  of  marks  registered  as  old,  i.e.  as  used  before 
1875,  further  additions  are  allowed,  namely,  any  device,  mark,  brand 
heading,  label,  or  ticket  which,  although  distinctive  ^^nrnfi/acw  {Burland  v' 
JBroxburn  Oil  Go.,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  274),  is  really  common  to  the  trade  (s.74)' 
The  scheme  of  the  Acts  is  that  such  old  marks  should  be  registered  exactly 
as  they  were  used  (Phillips'  Trade  Mark,  [1891]  3  Ch.  139 ;  Eenry  Clav  i 
Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1892]  3  Ch.  549).  Words  or  other  matter  appearing  in 
a  distinctive  label,  which  is  itself  registrable  as  an  "essential  particular" 
need  not  be  disclaimed  (see  Smokeless  Powder  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1892]  1  Ch 
590,  and  Colman's  Trade  Mark,  [1894]  2  Ch.  115).  The  effect  of  a  disclaimer 
is  that  no  action  lies  for  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  matter  disclaimed 
(Pirie  v.  Goodall,  [1892]  l^h.  35 ;  Rosenthal  v.  Reynolds,  [1892]  2  Ch.  301). 
4.  Restrictions  on  Registration.  —  Comptroller's  Discretion.  —  A  mark 
tendered  for  registration  must  not  only  comply  with  sec.  64  (see  above, 
D.  2.),  but  it  must  escape  the  restrictions  contained  in  sees.  72  and  73  of  the 
Act,  which  are  stated  below.  It  is  said  that  beyond  these  express  restric- 
tions, a  discretion  is  vested  in  the  Comptroller  to  refuse  any  mark  which  he 
thinks  it  improper  to  register.  The  discretion,  if  it  exists,  must  be  exercised 
judicially,  and  with  regard  to  the  right  to  register  conferred  by  the  Acts 
{Orr-Ewing  v.  The  Registrar  of  Trade  Marks,  1879,  4  App.  Cas.  479;  see, 
per  Lindley,  L.J.,in  Farhenfabriken,  etc.,  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1894]  1  Ch.  645)! 
The  question  has  been  raised  chiefly  in  cases  of  alleged  deceptive  marks 
(Grossmith's  Trade  Mark,  1889,  6  E.  P.  C.  180 ;  Uno  v.  Dunn,  1890, 15  App. 
Cas.  252).  But  the  Court,  on  appeals  from  the  Comptroller,  pays  some 
regard  to  the  practice  in  the  Patent  Office  (see  ffolt's  Trade  Mark,  [1896] 

1  Ch.  711 ;  Konig's  Trade  Mark,  [1896]  2  Ch.  236  ;  Dewhursfs  Trade  Mark, 
ibid.  137 ;  linotype  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  1897,  14  E.  P.  C.  900). 

Two  or  more  persons  are  not  to  be  registered  as  proprietors  of  the  same 
trade  mark  with  respect  to  the  same  description  of  goods  (see  below), 
unless  the  Court  so  directs  (s.  72  (1)).  If  it  turns  out  that  three  or  more 
traders  are  entitled  to  an  old  mark  for  the  same  description  of  goods,  the 
mark  is  treated  as  common  to  the  trade  (s.  74  (3) ;  Walkden's  Application, 
1877,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  394  w.;  Wragg's  Trade  Mark,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  561). 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  where  a  firm  dissolved  partnership,  the 
pourt  refused  to  allow  two  new  firms  formed  from  its  members  to  be 
registered  as  proprietors  of  its  trade  marks  (Ehrmann's  Application,  [1897] 

2  Ch.  495).  And  the  objection  is  not  necessarily  disposed  of  by  the  consent 
of  each  proprietor  to  the  registration  of  the  other  (I.e. ;  Dewhursfs  Trade 
Mark,  [1896]  2  Ch.  137),  because  the  Comptroller  must  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  register  (^.c).     There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  a  second 

'  mark  has  been  registered  by  agreement,  its  use  being  limited  to  particular 
goods  or  to  a  particular  district  ( Whiteley's  Trade  Mark,  1879,  43  L  T. 
627  n. ;  Mitchell  &  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  666). 

Except  by  the  dii-ection  of  Court,  the  Comptroller  is  not  to  register  a 
trade  mark  having  such  resemblance  to  a  trade  mark  already  registered 
with  respect  to  the  same  description  of  goods  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive 
(s.  72  (2) ;  see  below). 

The  same  Description  of  Goods. — The  words  are,  "the  same  goods  or 
description  of  goods."  What  goods  are  of  the  same  description  is  not  to  be 
determined  either  exclusively  or  inclusively  by  the  classes  into  which  goods 
are  divided  for  convenience  of  registration  (In  re  Australian  Wine  Importers, 

-1889,  41  Ch.-D.  278,  at  p.  291;  Edwards  \.  Dennis,  ld,ib,2>Q  Gh.V.m]   , 
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Hargreaves  v.  Freeman,  [1891]  3  Ch.  39).  The  test  is,  it  is  submitted,  Is 
there  any  reasonable  apprehension  that  people  who  know  the  business  in 
which  the  one  trade  mark  is  used,  if  they  see  thei  other  and  mistake  it  for 
the  first,  will  believe  the  goods  of  the  business  in  which  the  second  mark  is 
used  to  be  the  goods  of  the  business  in  which  the  first  is  used  ?  Wine  and 
spirits  (see  In  re  Australian  Wine  Importers,  supra),  and  beer  and  rum 
{Turney  &  Sons'  Trade  Mark,  1893,  11  E.  P.  C.  37),  an  aperient  drink 
and  baking  powder  (Uno  v.  Sunn,  1893,  10  E.  P.  C.  261),  have  been 
considered  to  be  goods  of  the  same  description. 

Calculated  to  deceive. — See  Calculated  to  deceive;  and  note  also 
Hargreave's  case,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  669 ;  Magnolia  Metal  Go's  Trade  Mark, 
[1897]  2  Ch.  371 ;  Pirie  v.  Goodall,  [1892]  1  Ch.  35 ;  Phillips  v.  Ogden,  1895, 
12  E.  P.  C.  325 ;   Wills'  Trade  Mark,  [1893]  2  Ch.  262. 

No  words  are  to  be  registered  as  part  of,  or  in  combination  with,  a 
trade  mark,  the  use  of  which  would,  by  reason  of  their  being  calculated  to 
deceive,  or  otherwise,  be  disentitled  to  protection  in  a  Court  of  justice,  or 
any  scandalous  design  (s.  73).  Under  this  section  marks  containing  mis- 
representations are  rejected  {Eno  v.  Dunn,  1889,  15  App.  Cas.  252 ;  Hill's 
Trade  Mark,  1893,  10  E.  P.  C.  113 ;  see  Rorsburgh's  Application,  1878,  53 
L.  J.  Ch.  237  n.) ;  for  example,  where  part  of  a  registered  label  was  untruly 
described  as  the  trade  mark,  instead  of  the  whole  {Apollinaris'  Trade  Mark, 
[1891]  2  Ch.  at  p.  233).  So  also  are  trade  marks  used  to  carry  on  a  fraudu- 
lent trade  (Fuente's  Trade  Mark,  [1891]  2  Ch.  166).     See,  further,  F.  4. 

5.  Procedure  on  Registration. — The  application  to  register  is  made  by 
sending  an  official  form  (which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  at 
the  chief  post  office  of  any  large  town),  duly  filled  up,  and  addressed  to  the 
Comptroller,  at  the  office.  The  procedure  is  governed  by  sees.  62,  63, 68,  and 
69  of  the  Act,  and  the  Trade  Mark  Eules,  1890,  rr.  7-31.  The  applica- 
tion may  be  made  through  an  agent.  Pull  information  will  be  found'  in  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet  published  at  the  office,  and  called  Instructions  to  Persons 
who  wish  to  Register  Trade  Marks. 

If  the  Comptroller  thinks  the  registration  applied  for  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  he  intimates  his  view  to  the  applicant,  who  can  then  apply  for 
a  hearing,  if  he  persists  in  the  application  (s.  94 ;  rr.  17-19).  If  the 
Comptroller  does  not  refuse  the  application,  he  causes  it  to  be  advertised  in 
the  Trade  Marks  Journal  (s.  68) ;  and  within  one  month  (or  such  further 
time,  not  exceeding  three  months,  as  the  Comptroller  may  allow)  of  the  first 
advertisement,  any  person  may  give  notice  to  oppose,  and  may  oppose,  the 
registration  (s.  69 ;  r.  31).  Evidence  before  the  Comptroller  is  given  by 
statutory  declaration.  Whether  the  registration  is  refused,  or  is  opposed 
and  allowed,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (ss.  62  (4)  and  (5) ;  69 
(3)  and  (4)),  which  is  by  notice  of  appeal  and  a  statement  of  the  appellant's 
case.  Notice  must  be  given,  except  by  leave,  in  one  month  from  the 
decision.  The  Board  may,  and  usually  do,  refer  the  appeal  to  the  Chanceiy 
Division,  before  which  it  is  brought  by  summons  or  motion,  supported  in 
the  usual  way  by  evidence  on  affidavit  {Farrow's  Trade  Mark,  1890,  7  E.  P.  C. 
260).  The  summons  or  notice  of  motion  must  be  served  on  the  Comptroller. 
If  a  respondent  is  resident  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  he  is  informed  of  the 
application  by  letter  {King  &  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1892]  2  Ch.  462).  _0n  the 
appeal  the  Court  must  consider  all  objections  to  the  mark  {Sanitas  Co.'s  Trade 
Mark,  1887,  4  E.  P.  C.  553).  It  usually  orders  the  appHcant  to  pay  the 
Comptroller's  costs,  in  any  event  unless  the  case  is  a  test  case.  There  is  no 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  Comptroller  to  pay  costs  {Eastman  Co.'s  Trade 
Mark,  1898, 15  E.  P.  C.  476). 
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6.  Bedification  of  the  Register. — Upon  the  application  of  any  person 
aggrieved  (vol.  i.  p.  203)  by  any  omission  from  or  entry  upon  the  register 
made  without  sufficient  cause,  i.e.  wrongly  omitted  or  entered  at  the  time 
and  upon  the  application  at  and  upon  which  it  was  omitted  or  entered 
(ApoUiTiaris  Go.'s  Trade  Mark,  [1891]  2  Ch.  at  p.  230),  the  Court  may  make 
such  order  for  making,  expunging,  or  varying  the  entry  as  it  thinks  fit(s.  90). 
The  Court  has  a  discretion,  and  it  is  not  bound  on  the  application  of  an  nn- 
meritorious  applicant  to  displace  an  entry  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  right 
although  it  might  have  been  opposed  {Paine  v.  Daniels,  [1893]  2  Ch.  56V).' 
And  an  entry  has  sometimes  been  allowed  to  remain  in  pursuance  of  a 
compromise  between  the  applicant  and  the  proprietor  of  the  mark.  Tlie 
Comptroller's  decision  to  register,  though  not  appealed  against,  does  not 
bind  the  Court  {Arhenz  Application,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  at  p.  260).  And  a 
mark  may  be  removed  even  after  five  years'  registration  (cp.  s.  76 ;  Palmers' 
Trade  MarJc,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  47;  24  ibid.  504). 

The  application  must  be  made  in  the  Chancery  Division,  or,  if  the 
application  to  register  the  mark  was  at  Manchester,  in  the  Palatine  Court 
(s.  117 ;  Act  of  1888,  s.  26).  It  is  always  made  by  motion  or  summons,  of 
which  four  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Comptroller  (r.  49).  There  is 
power  to  give  damages,  but  no  case  is  known  in  which  it  has  been  exercised 
(cp.  Companies  Act,  1862,  s.  35). 

The  Comptroller  may  correct  any  clerical  error  in  the  name,  style,  or 
address  of  the  registered  proprietor  (s.  91  (6)) ;  he  may  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  registered  proprietor,  cancel  wholly  or  in  part  the  entry  of 
any  trade  mark  (s.  91  (c)). 

The  Court,  upon  the  application  of  the  registered  proprietor,  may  grant 
him  leave  to  add  to  or  alter  his  registered  mark  ;  but  not  in  regard  to  any 
essential  particular  (s.  92).  Thus  where  a  firm  becomes  a  limited  company,  it 
is  allowed  to  add  "  limited  "  to  its  name  in  the  mark  {Hayward's  Trade  Mdrk^ 
1896,  13  E.  P.  C.  729) ;  and  where  a  company  changed  its  name,  which 
appeared  in  its  registered  mark,  but  not  as  an  essential  particular,  leave 
was  given  to  substitute  the  new  name  (StocJcowners'  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  1897, 
14  E.  P.  C.  735).  But  the  Court  is  very  chary  of  granting  such  leave  to  alter 
at  all  in  the  case  of  marks  registered  as  old  marks  (B.  2.;  Savin's  Trade  Mark, 
1896,  13  E.  P.  C.  21 ;  Phillips'  Trade  Mark,  [1891]  3  Ch.  139 ;  Burham,  etc., 
Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  1892,  9  E.  P.  C.  422).  The  procedure  on  an  application 
under  this  section  is  similar  to  that  under  sec.  90,  but  fourteen  days'  notice 
to  the  Comptroller  is  required  (r.  51). 

As  to  assignment  and  devolution,  see  above,  P.  The  Comptroller  has 
power  to  alter  the  register  upon  the  change  of  name  of  the  registere'd 
proprietor  (s.  87 ;  Mw  Ormonde  Cycle  Co.'s  Trade  Mark,  1896, 13  E.  P.  C.  475). 

As  to  the  removal  of  a  registered  mark  for  non-payment  of  fees  after 
fourteen  years,  see  sec.  79. 

P.  Action  foe  Infringement. 
1.  Jurisdiction. — The  action  may  be  brought  in  the  Chancery  or  Queen's  ' 
Bench  Division,  or,  in  the  case  of  marks  registered  upon  application  at 
the  Manchester  office,  in  the  Palatine  Chancery  Court  of  Lancashire  (Act 
of  1888,  s.  26).  It  may  apparently  be  brought  in  a  County  Court  if  no 
more  than  £50  damages  is  claimed.  A  foreigner  may  sue  (see  Croodfellm 
V.  Prince,  1886,  35  Ch.  D.  9),  or  be  sued,  if  the  infringement  is  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction.  A  sale  abroad,  and  delivery  to  the  foreign  post 
office  for  transmission  here,  is  not  such  an  infringement  (Badische  Anilin  v. 
Johnson,  [1897]  2  Ch.  322 ;  [1898]  App.  Cas.  200).     Notice  of  action  to  the 
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defendant  before  the  writ  is  not  necessary,  and  is  sometimes  undesirable 
(see  Upmann  v.  Forester,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  231). 

2.  The  basis  of  this  action  is  that  the  defendant  has  used  the  trade  mark 
of  the  plaintiff,  or  an  essential  part,  or  a  colourable  imitation  of  it,  for 
trading  purposes  (Upmann  v.  Forester,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  231 ;  levy  v.  Walker, 
1879,  10  Ch.  D.  436),  and  in  the  market  where  the  plaintiff's  goods  cir- 
culate (see  Faine  v.  Daniell's  Breweries,  [1893]  2  Ch.  567),  upon  or  in 
connection  with  {Jay  v.  Ladler,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  649 ;  but  see  Riigly  Co.  v. 
Bugly  &  NewUld  Co.,  1891,  8  E.  P.  C.  241 ;  9  E.  P.  C.  46)  goods  for  which 
the  plaintiff's  mark  is  registered  (s.  77 ;  above,  D.  1.;  Hart  v.  Golley,  1890, 
44  Ch.  D.  193,  except  in  the  case  of  an  "  old  mark  "  refused  registration, 
ihid.),  and  is  used  {Edwards  v.  Dennis,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  454;  Hargreaves  v. 
Freeman,  [1891]  3  Ch.  39),  and  which  are  not  the  genuine  goods  of  the 
plaintiff  {Gondy  v.  Taylor,  1887,  56  L.  T.  891 ;  Farina  v.  Silverloch,  1850, 
4  Kay  &  J.  650;  1855,  6  De  Q.,  M.  &  G.  214;  Eichardsy.  Williamson, 
1874,  30  L.  T.  746).  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  fraud  {Millington  v.  Fox, 
1838,  3  Myl.  &  Cr.  338;  Singer  Co.  v.  Wilson,  1877,  3  App.  Cas.  376; 
Beddaway  v.  JBentham  Co.,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  639),  or  that  the  infringing  mark 
has,  iu  fact,  deceived  anyone  {Johnston  v.  Orr-Ewing,  1880,  13  Ch.  D.  at 
p.  464 ;  7  App.  Cas.  at  p.  230). 

3.  What  is  an  Infringement. — Actual  imitations  of  the  registered  mark,, 
or  one  of  its  essential  iea.t\ives {Hudson's  Trade  Mark,  1886, 32  Ch.  D.  311),  are 
within  sec.  76,  which  makes  registration  after  five  years  conclusive  evidence 
(subject  to  what  appears  on  the  register,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act) 
of  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mark.  In  practice,  registration  for 
any  period  (cp.  Apollinaris  Co.  v.  Snook,  1890,  7  E.  P.  C.  474;  and  Lever  v. 
Goodwin,  1886,  4  E.  P.  C.  492)  is  treated  as  conclusive,  unless  an  applica- 
tion to  remove  or  limit  it  is  before  the  Court  (above,  I).  6.).  Colourable 
imitations  are  infringements  if  they  so  nearly  resemble  the  registered  mark 
as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  purchasers.  The  test  is  the  same  as  under 
sec.  72  (2)  (above,  J).  4.). 

4.  Defences. — The  defendant  may  apply  to  the  Court  to  remove  the 
plaintiff's  mark  from  the  register  (above,  D.  6.),  or  show  that  the  plaintiff's 
rights  in  regard  to  it  are  determined  (above,  C).  If  he  claims  an  independent 
right  to  the  mark  himself,  he  should  apply  for  registration  {Edwards  v.  Elkan, 
1887,  5  E.  P.  C.  70  ;  Mouson  v.  Eoehm,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  398 ;  Jaekson  v.  Napper, 
1886,  35  Ch.  D.  162) ;  but  if  the  alleged  infringing  mark  is  the  defendant's 
own  name  honestly  used,  he  need  not  register  it  (s.  64  (3) ;  see  below,  F.  3.). 
Or  he  may  set  up  an  estoppel  (see  vol.  i.  p.  90,  and  vol.  v.  p.  80).  An 
alteration  of  the  registered  mark  in  use  is  no  estoppel  {Hammond  v, 
Brunker,  1892,  9  E.  P.  C.  at  p.  307 ;  Rowland  v.  Mitchell,  1896, 13  E.  P.  C, 
457) ;  nor  is  mere  delay  to  sue  not  amounting  to  acquiescence,  or  abandon 
ment  of  the  trade  mark  {Fullwood  v.  FuUwood,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  at  p.  178 
Rodgers  v.  Nmuill,  1853,  3  De  G-.,  M.  &  G.  614 ;  Ripley  v.  Bandey,  1897,  14 
E.  P.  C.   591;  Marquis  of  Londonderry  v.  Russel,188Q,  2  T.  L.  E.  843; 

3  ibid.  360).  The  most  important  cases  of  estoppel  are  where  the  plaiutiff  s 
mark  is  deceptive,  or  his  trade  a  fraudulent  one  {Newman  v.  Pinto,  1887, 

4  E.  P.  C.  508).  A  deceptive  mark  is  "  outlawed "  (per  James,  V.-C,  in 
Leather  Cloth  Co.  v.  Lorsont,  1869,  L.  E.  9  Eq.  at  p.  352),  unless  it  is  said 
the  misrepresentation  is  merely  "  collateral "  (see  Ford  v.  Foster,  1872,  L.  E. 
7  Gh.  611);  but  "collateral"  seems  equivalent  to  innocuous,  as  where  shirts 
were  misdescribed  as  "patent"  (^.c),  or  a  pill  maker  as  "professor" 
{HoUoway  v.  Holloway,  1850,  13  Beav.  209).  A  false  claim  in  the  mark  to 
a  patent  (see  Cochrane  v.  MacNish,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  225,  and  cases  there 
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cited;  and  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887,  s.  3  (1)  e),  or  a  misrepresentation 
as  to  what  part  of  a  label  is  the  trade  mark  (see  Hammond  v.  Brunher  1892 
9  E.  P.  C.  301 ;  Dexter  s  Trade  Mark,  [1893]  2  Ch.  262),  have  been  held  to 
outlaw  a  mark  (see,  further,  s.  73 ;  above,  D.  4).  A  misrepresentation  in 
the  mark,  which  has  been  removed  before  the  alleged  infringement  is 
usually  no  obstacle  in  the  plaintiffs  way  (Benedictm  v.  Sullivan  &  Co 
1894,  12  E.  P.  C.  at  p.  32). 

5.  Belief. — An  injunction  to  restrain  the  infringement  is  usually  granted 
pending  the  trial,  and,  if  the  claim  is  supported,  is  made  perpetual  at  the 
hearing.  The  granting  of  an  interim  injunction,  if  the  right  is  disputed, 
depends  upon  the  apparent  balance  of  convenience  {Bead  v.  Bichardson,  1881, 
45  'L.  T.  54) ;  it  is  limited  so  as  to  injure  the  defendant's  trade  as  little  as 
possible  while  protecting  the  plaintiff's  (ApoUinaris  Co.  v.  Eerrfeldt,  1887, 
4  E.  P.  C.  478) ;  it  will  be  refused  to  a  plaintiff  who  has  unreasonably 
delayed  his  action  (I.e.).  As  to  the  damages  recoverable  from  the  plain- 
tiff,  where  the  interim  injunction  is  wrongly  obtained,  see  Mansell  v.  British 
Linen  Bank,  [1892]  3  Ch.  159.  Delivery  upon  oath  of  the  spuriously  marked . 
articles  for  erasure  of  the  marks  ( Upmann  v.  Elkan,  1871,  L.  E.  12  Eq. 
140 ;  7  Ch.  130 ;  Slazenger  v.  Feltham,  1889,  6  E.  P.  C.  531),  and  either 
damages  or  an  account  of  profits  (Lever  v.  Goodwin,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  1 ; 
Alexander  v.  Henry,  1895,  12  E.  P.  C.  360  ;  Saxlehner  v.  ApoUinaris  Co., 
[1897]  1  Ch.  893),  may  also  be  obtained.  But  if  there  has  been  no  substantial 
passing-off  of  the  defendant's  goods  for  those  of  the  plaintiff,  damages  only 
will  be  given  (Hodgson  v.  Kynoch,  1898,  15  E.  P.  C.  465).  The  plaintiff 
may  recover  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client  if  in  a  former  action  he  - 
has  obtained  a  certificate  that  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  mark 
came  into  question  (Act  of  1888,  s.  18).  An  infringer  who  has  offered 
complete  relief,  e.g.  an  innocent  consignee  who  undertakes  not  to  part  with 
the  goods  spuriously  marked,  and  to  pay  the  taxed  costs  already  incurred, 
is  not  usually  ordered  to  pay  any  costs  incurred  after  the  offer  ( Upmann  v. 
Elkan,  1871,  L.  E.  12  Eq.  140;  7  Ch.  130;  Moet  y. Bickering,  1877,  6 OLD., 
770 ;  8  Ch.  D.  372) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  plaintiff,  although  successful,  may 
be  ordered  to  pay  them  (Jenkins  v.  Hope,  [1896]  1  Ch.  278). 

6.  Evidence. — Eegistration,  or  refusal  to  register,  and  entries  on  the 
register  are  proved  by  the  Comptroller's  certificate,  and  officially  sealed 
copies  of  the  register  (see  ss.  88,  89,  98).  As  to  expert  evidence  of  pro- 
bability of  deception,  see  Turion  v.  Turton,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  at  p:  149 ;  In 
re.Jelley,  1878,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  639  n.  The  test,  in  the  end,  is  nearly  always- 
the  judge's  own  eyesight  (Farrow's  Trade  Mark,  1890,  7  E.  P.  0.  260). 

F.  Action  for  "Passing-off." 
1.  Comparison  with  the  Action  for  Infringement. — The  action  last  con- 
sidered is  only  a  specialised  form  of  that  now  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  rules 
and  decisions  set  forth  above  apply  to  this  action,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  registration,  and  except  that  in  a  passing-off  action  a  probability 
of  deception  must  always  be  established  (Goodfellow  v.  Frince,  1887,  35' 
Ch.  D.  9,  and  cases  cited  in  next  paragraph),  unless  (semble)  a  design  to 
deceive  is  proved  (Lever  v.  Bedingfield,  1898,  15  E.  P.  0.  453).    As  to  what  ■ 
imitations  are  calculated  to  deceive,  cp.  above,  D.  4.     Further,  the  right  to 
be  protected  against  "  passing-off"  is  appurtenant,  as  trade  mark  rights  are, 
to  the  goodwill  of  the  business  affected  (above,  i/.;  Du  Boulay  v.Bu  Boulay, 
1869,  L.  E.  2  P.  C.  430;  Bay  v.  Brownrigg,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  294),  and  is 
restricted   to   goods   of   the   same   description   as   those  upon. which  the' 
plaintiff  uses  the  "  get-up,"  etc.,  imitated  (above,  D.  4.). 
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2.  The  basis  of  the  action  is  that  the  defendant  has  represented,  or 
done  acts  calculated  to  lead  intending  purchasers  or  customers .  to  believe, 
that  his  goods  or  business  are  the  goods  or  business  of  the  plaintiff  (see  a 
statement  of  the  law  by  Kay,  L.J.,  in  Powell  v.  Birmingham  Vinegar 
Brewery  Co.,  [1896]  2  Ch.  at  p.  79).  The  acts  complained  of  are  usually 
the  imitation  of  an  unregistered  trade  mark,  or  trade  name  (I.e.  aff.  [1897] 
App.  Cas.  710  ;  Beddaway  v.  Banham,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  199),  whether  the 
trade  name  be  that  of  the  plaintiff's  goods  (l.c.c.)  or  that  of  the  plaintiff,  or 
the  name  under  which  he  is  known  to  his  customers  (Levy  v.  Walker,  1879, 
10  Ch.  D.  at  p.  447;  Isaacson  v.  Thompson,  1871,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  101).  As  to 
company  trade  names,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  165.  As  to  the  imitation  of  the  "  get- 
up  "  of  the  plaintiffs  goods,  see  Lever  v.  Goodwin,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  1 ;  Jay 
V.  Ladler,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  649.  Cases  of  direct  misrepresentation  also 
occur,  as  a  false  pretence  of  connection  with  the  plaintiff's  business  (Burgess 
V.  Burgess,  1853,  3  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  896 ;  Scott  v.  Scott,  1866,  16  L.  T.  JST.  S. 
143 ;  Harpers  v.  Pearson,  1860,  3  L.  T.  N.  S.  547 ;  Wheeler  v.  ShaJcespear, 
1869,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  36 ;  see  Bobb  v.  Green,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  1,  315) ;  or  an 
advertisement  of  the  plaintiffs  prize  medals  as  the  defendant's  (see  National 
Starch  Co.  v.  Munn's  Go.,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  275). 

3.  Defences. — In  addition  to  the  defences  enumerated  in  the  last  section 
(see  above,  B.  4.),  there  are  several  which  are. peculiar  to,  or  are  more  com- 
monly raised  in,  passing-off  actions.  The  question  often  arises  whether 
a  name  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  plaintiff's  goods  as  distinguished  with 
those  of  anyone  else,  or  is  merely  the  name  of,  or  merely  descriptive  of,  the 
goods  themselves  (above,  B.  2.).  It  is  now  well  established  that  words  which 
live  primd  facie  descriptive,  as  camel-hair  belting,  for  belting  made  of  camel 
hair  (Beddaway  v.  Banham,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  199),  or  Stone  Ales,  for  ales 
brewed  at  Stone  (Montgomery  v.  Thompson,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  217),  may  be 
shown  to  have  acquired  by  long  use  "  a  secondary  distinctive  meaning," 
and,  in  fact,  to  mean  the  plaintiffs  goods.  Where  the  defendant  is  not 
selling  the  genuine  goods,  indicated  by  the  name,  as  where  the  com- 
position of  the  goods  is  a  secret,  even  if  the  name  might  otherwise  be 
taken  as  merely  that  of  the  goods,  he  cannot  rely  on  the  defence  that  the 
name  is  descriptive  (Birmingham  Vinegar  Go.  v.  Powell,  [1897]  App.  Cas. 
710). 

Any  trader  is  entitled  to  trade  under  his  own  name,  provided  he  uses  it 
honestly  and  in  its  ordinary  form — "  ungarnished,"  even  though  it  may, 
from  its  similarity  to  the  name,  trade  name,  or  trade  mark  of  another  trader, 
be  hkely  to  lead  to  some  confusion  between  the  two  businesses  (Burgess  v, 
Burgess,  1853,  3  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  896  ;  Turton  v.  Turton,  1889,  42  Ch.  D 
128 ;  cp.  s.  64  (3)  (i.),  above,  B.  2.).  To  buy  (Groft  v.  Bay,  1843,  7  Beav.  84 
Tussaud  V.  Tussaud,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  678)  or  assume  (Pinet  v.  Pinet 
[1898]  1  Ch.  179)  a  name,  or  to  alter  one's  own  name  (I.e. ;  James  v.  James. 
1872,  L.  E.  13  Eq.  421 ;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  255),  in  order 
to  cause  and  take  advantage  of  such  confusion,  is  an  obvious  fraud.  And 
if  a  trader's  own  name  has,  before  he  entered  the  trade,  become  the  trade 
name  of  some  other  trader's  goods;  he  might  (probably) ,  be  compelled  to 
take  precautions  to  prevent  deception  in  using  it  himself  (see  Jamieson  v. 
Jamieson,  1898,  15  E.  P.  C.  169 ;  Beddaway  v.  Banham,  supra). 

4.  Belief. — This  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  in  the  action  for  infringement 
(see  above,  E.  5.).  The  injunction  in  passing-off  cases,  however,  since  there 
is  no  absolute  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  marks,  name,  or  get-up 
imitated,  is  usually  limited  so  as  only  to  restrain  the  use  of  these  by 
the  defendant  "  without  clearly  distinguishing  his  goods,  etc.,  from  those  of 
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the  plaintifp,"  or  limited,  in  some  analogous  manner  (Montgomery  y. Thompson 
1889,  41  Ch.  D.  at  p.  47 ;  Eeddaway  v.  Banham',  [1896]  App.  Cas.  at  p.' 
222).  Where  the  objectionable  trade  name  is  an  adopted  one,  as  in  the 
company  cases,  its  use  is  absolutely  prohibited  {Hendriks  v.  Montmu,  1881 
17  Ch.  D.  638). 

G.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  Marks. 

By  the  International  Convention,  signed  at  Paris  in  1883  (Kerly, 
Appendix,  No.  11),  the  signatory  Powers  agreed  to  reciprocally  admit  to 
registration  and  protection  trade  marks  registered  in  their  several  countries. 
This hasnot,so  far,  been  fully  carried  out  by  English  law(CaZt/'ormw?ii^i5';Synip 
Co.'s  Trade  Marh,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  620 ;  Garter  Medicine  Go.'s  Trade  Marl, 
[1892]  3  Ch.472),  but  foreigners  may  register  their  trade  marks  here,  giviag 
an  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  service  (Act  of  1888,  s.  8),  on  the  same 
terms  as  English  subjects.  In  the  case  of  a  signatory  Power,  if  any  of  its 
subjects  who  has  registered  a  mark  at  home,  which  is  capable  of  registration'  . 
here,  applies  for  registration  here  within  four  months  of  his  application,  to 
register  at  home,  he  is  entitled  in  priority  to  other  apphcants  to  register 
the  same  mark,  and  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  use  of  the  mark  by  others 
during  the  period  (s.  103).  G-ermany  is  the  only  important  non-signatory 
Power.  The  section  cited  has  been  extended  to  the  principal  Colonies 
(s.  104).  Under  the  Convention  of  Madrid,  1891,  a  trade  mark  may  be 
registered  as  the  result  of  a  single  application  in  the  countries  of  the 
signatory  Powers.     Great  Britain  has  not  acceded  to  this  convention. 

A  foreigner  suing  for  infringement  or  passing-off  is  in  just  the  same 
position  as  a  subject  (above,  E.;  Collin's  Co.  v.  Beeves,  1858,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  56). 

H.  Sheffield  Marks. 

Marks  for  cutlery  and  edge-tools  were  formerly  granted  by  the  Cutlers' 
Company- of  Sheffield  to  manufacturers  carrying  on  business  in  the  district 
of  Hallamshire,  which-  includes  Sheffield  (see  the  Cutlers'  Co.'s  Local  Acts, 
21  Jas.  I.  c.  31;  31  Geo.  in.  c.  58;  41  Geo.  m.  c.  97;  54  Geo.  in.  c.  119; 
and  23  Vict.  c.  xliii.).  The  marks,  called  "  corporate  marks,"  were  personal 
property  assignable  in  gross  (cp.  B.  above ;  Bury  v.  Bedford,  1863,  4  De 
G.,  J.  &  S.  352).  The  old  register  of  corporate  marks  has  been  closed,  and 
the  marks  transferred  to  the  general  register  (Act  of  1883,  s.  3),  but  the 
jurisdiction  and  duties  of  the  company  with  regard  to  metal  marks  have 
been  continued  and  extended  (Act  of  1888,  s.  81 ;  rr.  56  to  59).  The 
effect  of  the  section  and  rules  cited  is  to  set  up  at  Sheffield  a  branch 
register  for  trade  marks  used  on  metal  goods  and  registered  by  persons 
carrying  on  business  in  or  within  six  miles  of  Hallamshire,  and  to  place  it 
under  the  care  of  the  company,  who  act  as  custodian  and  registrar  in 
place  of  the  Comptroller,  but  subject  to  his  veto,  and  subject  also  to  appeal 
to  him  and  to  the  Court. 

As  to  the  criminal  law  of  false  marking,  see  Merchandise  Marks. 

[Authorities.— EehB.B\,iw:&  Digest  of  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  cases  to  1879 ;  l^art- 
mell's  Digest,  1876-1892;  Text-books:  Sebastian,  3rd  ed.  (1890);  iierly 
(1894).] 

Trade  Name.— A  trade  name  may  be  either  the  riame_of  the 
manufacturer  of  goods  or  some  name  by  which  the  manufactured  gooas 
have  become  generally  known.  There  is  a  kind  "^  ^ope^ty  in  suon  a 
name,  and  interference  with  it  will  be  restrained  by  the  Court  it  there  is 
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prospect  of  injury  to  the  owner  of  it  {Borthwich  v.  Evening  Post,  1888. 
37  Ch.  D.  449).  To  some  extent,  therefore,  trade  names  are  like  Trade 
Maeks.  The  offence  consists  in  any  other  person  selling  goods  of  his 
own  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  they  are  purchasing 
someone  else's  goods.     See  Slandek  of  Title  ;  Teade  Maeks. 


Trade,   Restraint  of.— See  Eesteaint  of  Teade. 


Trade  Secret. — l.  Unconscientious  Disclosure. — The  disclosure  of 
trade  secrets  obtained  by  breach  of  confidence,  or  under  a  contract  to  keep 
them  secret  or  not  to  use  them,  may  be  restrained  by  injunction.  Thus  in 
Prince  Albert  v.  Strange  (1849,  2  De  a.  &  Sm.  652;  1  Mac.  &  G.  25),  a 
person  who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  a  number  of  prints  made  by  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  for  their  private  use,  was  forbidden  to  publish  a 
catalogue.  And  in  the  leading  case  of  Morison  v.  Moat  (1851,  9  Hare,  241), 
the  defendant,  who  had  formerly  been  in  partnership  with  the  plaintiff,  and 
as  a  partner  had  agreed  not  to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  preparation  of 
"Morison's  universal  medicine,"  was  restrained  from  breaking  his  agree- 
ment. 

The  jurisdiction  extends,  as  already  shown,  beyond  instances  of  express 
contracts.  Its  most  important  applications  are  to  cases  where  persons  in 
confidential  employment  have  obtained,  by  reason  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them,  information  of  value  to  the  trade  rivals  of  their  employers.  Thus 
a  manager  has  been  restrained  from  making  use  of,  or  disclosing,  a  list  of 
his  late  employer's  customers  and  their  addresses  taken  from  the  employer's 
books  (Bohb  v.  Green,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  315);  an  engineer's  draftsman  from 
using  a  table  of  engineering  details  collected  from  his  master's  plans 
{Merryweather  v.  Moore,  [1892]  2  Ch.  518);  a  canvasser  from  using  the 
materials'  collected  for  a  book  of  advertisements  {Lamb  v.  Evans,  [1892] 
3  Ch.  462 ;  [1893]  1  Ch.  218).'  For  it  is  held  that  "  every  clerk  employed  in 
a  merchant's  counting-house  is  under  an  implied  contract  that  he  will  not 
make  public  that  which  he  learns  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  a  clerk  " 
{Tipping  v.  Clarke,  1842,  2  Hare,  383 ;  see  also  Pollard  v.  Photographic  Co., 
1888,  40  Ch.  D.  345 ;  and  Bolb  v.  Green,  supra). 

Third  persons,  to  whom  the  information  has  been  disclosed,  will  be 
restrained  from  using  it  and  from  further  disclosing  it  (see  cases  cited 
above).  Thus  where  a  news  agency  supplied  its  news  upon  the  terms  that 
subscribers  were  not  to  communicate  the  news  to  others,  the  injunction  was 
granted  both  against  the  subscriber  and  against  a  rival  agency  which 
bought  the  news  from  him  {Exchange  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Central  News,  [1897] 
2  Ch.  48). 

Damages  for  breach  of  an  obligation  to  keep  secrets  may  also  be 
recovered  {Bohb  v.  Green,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  315). 

2.  Trade  Name  of  Secret  Preparation. — So  long  as  the  secret  of 
manufacture  of  a  preparation  is  kept,  the  law  of  trade  name  offers  an 
efficient  protection  to  the  proprietor.  Inasmuch  as  no  one  else  can  make 
the  article,  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  necessarily  imports  the  goods  of 
the  proprietor.  Thus  in  the  prolonged  litigation  regarding  "Yorkshire 
Eelish,"  the  defendants  were  restrained  from  using  the  name,  because  the 
article  upon  which  they  used  it  was  not  the  real  sauce,  although  a  close 
imitation  of  it,  and  "  Yorkshire  Eelish "  meant  only  the  plaintiff's  goods 
{Birmingham  Vinegar  Co.  v.  Powell,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  710). 
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But  when  the  secret  is  discovered  or  disclosed,  so  that  other  persons 
than  the  original  proprietor  can  make  the  same  article  as  he,  the  difficult 
question  of  fact  arises.  Does  the  name  indicate  articles  of  the  kind  by 
whomever  made  ?  or  does  it  indicate  only  such  articles  as  are  made  by  the 
origiual  proprietor  ?  (see  last  case ;  In  re  MagTwlia  Metal  Go's  Trade  Marks 
[1897]  2  Ch.  371 ;  and  Si(yert  v.  Findlater,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  801).  If  the  name  ' 
is  merely  that  of  the  goods,  anyone  may  use  it  for  the  real  goods  {l.c.c.  Canham 
V.  Jones,  1813,  2  Ves.  &  Bea.  218 ;  13  E.  E.  70 ;  farina  v.  Siherlock  1856 
6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  214;  Condy  v.  Taylor,  1887,  56  L.  T.  891).  So  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  where  an  article  is  made  under  a  secret  process,  the  manu- 
facturer cannot,  after  the  secret  process  has  been  discovered,  claim  a 
monopoly  in  a  name  which  no  longer  distinguishes  the  articles  as  being  of 
his  manufacture  {In  re  Magnolia  Metal  Go's  Trade  Marks,  supra).  See 
Trade  Marks. 

3.  Trade  Secrets  and  Litigation. — Where  the  disclosure  of  secret 
information  by  a  public  trial  would  occasion  great  injury  to  one  of  the 
parties,  the  Court  will  sometimes  hear  the  case,  or  part  of  the  evidence,  i% 
camerd  (see  the  note  to  Order  36,  r.  7,  in  the  Annual  Practice;  Badisehe 
Anilin  v.  Levinstein,  1883,  24  Oh.  D.  156;  2  E.  P.  C.  73;  Mellor  v. 
Thompson,  1885,  31  Ch.  D.  55).  In  Edison  &  Swan  Go.  v.  Woodhouse 
(1886,  3  E.  P.  C.  at  p.  172),  Butt,  J.,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the . 
witnesses  on  one  side  would  be  asked  in  cross-examination  to  disclose  the 
trade  secrets  of  the  party  calling  them,  refused  to  hear  the  case  in  camerd, 
but  suggested  that  objection  might  be  taken  when  the  dangerous  questions 
were  put.  By  Order  36,  r.  38,  a  judge  may  in  all  cases  disallow  any 
questions  put  in  cross-examination  which  are  vexatious  or  irrelevant.  If 
a  question  is  really  relevant  to  the  issue  it  must  be  answered,  however 
injurious  the  disclosure  may  be  (Benedictus  v.  Sullivan,  1894,  12  E.  P.  C. 
at  p.  29).  Objection  may  be  taken  to  interrogatories  that  they  are  put 
unnecessarily,  and  involve,  if  answered,  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets 
(Badisehe  Anilin  v.  Levinstein,  supra ;  Bylands  v.  Ashby's  Bottle  Co.,  1890, , 
7  E.  P.  C.  175). 

As  to  the  assignment  of  secret  inventions  for  arms,  etc.,  to  the  Secretary 
for  War,  see  Patents  Act,  1883,  s.  44.     See  also  Designs. 


Trade  Unions. 

Introductoky. 

CombinatioiLS  of  persons  conoerned  in  one  trade  were,  under  the  style  of  guilds, 
perfectly  legal  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  particular  acts  or  by-laws  might  be 
contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law  or  specific  statutory  enactments.  But 
combinations  of  labourers  not  connected  with  guilds  were  early  made  illegal,  and 
the  duty  to  labour  and  the  settlement  of  the  price  of  labour  were  made  matters  ot 
public  concern. 

There  was  much  legislation  from  about  1346  onwards,  to  punish  the  organisation  ot 
labourers  by  means  of  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  In  18W)  (40 
Geo.  III.  c.  106)  summary  remedies  were  provided.  In  1824,  on  the  report  of  a  Select 
Committee,  the  combination  laws  were  swept  away  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  95) ;  but  the  comnioii 
law  of  conspiracy  was  restored  in  1825  (6  Geo.  iv.  o.  129)  ;  certain  exceptions  being 
made  in  favour  of  meetings  to  discuss  the  rate  of  wages,  and  summary  penalties  ■ 
were  imposed  for  violence,  threats,  intimidation,  and  molestation.  In  1857  (22  vict. 
c.  34)  the  Act  of  1826  was  amended  by  defining  molestation.  A  Eoyal  Commission 
considered  the  whole  subject  from  1867  to  1869,  and  from  its  report  originated  the  Acts 
of  1871  (c.  31),  and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1871. 

A  second  Royal  Commission  on  the  labour  laws  was  appointed  in  1874,  and  on 
its  report  were  passed  the  Employers  and  Workmen's  Act,  1875  (c.  90),  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  (c.  86),  and  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1876. 
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The  history  of  this  subject,  including  the  earlier  case  law,  is  fully  treated  in  Wright 
on    Gompiracies    (1873) ;   Davis    on  Labour  Laws  (1876) ;   and    see  Combinations  ; 

CONSPIEACY. 

The  two  latter  Acts,  with  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1891,  now  regulate  the  status,  rights, 
and  liabilities  of  trade  unions. 

Modern  Law. — The  Acts  need  consideration  from  three  points  of 
view : — 

1.  The  constitution,  and  regulation,  and  privileges  of  trade  unions  ; 

2.  Civil  liability  for  acts  done  in  furtherance  of  their  objects  ; 

3.  Criminal  liability  for  such  acts. 

1.  Status,  Bights,  and  Liabilities  of  Trade  Unions. — The  object  of  the 
Acts  of  1871  and  1876  was  to  legalise  combinations  for  trade  purposes  and 
acts  in  furtherance  of  trade  disputes.  The  bodies  to  which  they  apply 
are  any  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the 
relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and  work- 
men, or  between  masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination  would 
or  would  not,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1871,  have  been  an  unlawful  combination 
by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  a  restraint  of 
trade  (1876,  c.  22,  s.  16).     But  the  definition  excludes — 

Agreements  between  partners  as  to  their  own  business. 
Agreements  between  employer  and  employed  as  to  the  employment 
Agreements  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  the  goodwUl  of  a  business,  or  instruction 
in  a  profession,  trade,  or  handicraft  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  23). 

The  purposes  of  a  trade  union  are  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  a 
restraint  of  trade  unlawful — 

(a)  So  as  to  render  any  member  liable  to  prosecution  for  criminal  conspiracy 
or  otherwise  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  2)  ;  (6)  so  as  to  render  void  any  agreement  or  trust 
(s.  3). 

While  to  some  extent  legalised  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876,  trade 
unions  are  put  in  the  position  of  voluntary  associations,  and  the  Acts„while 
not  declaring  the  following  agreements  unlawful,  do  not  give  to  any  Court 
jurisdiction  directly  to  enforce  them,  or  to  award  damages  for  breach  of 
them : — 

(a)  Agreements  between  members  as  such  concerning  the  conditions  on  which  any 
members  as  such  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ  or 
be  employed  ;  (J)  agreements  to  pay  a  subscription  or  penalty  to  a  trade  union  ; 
(c)  agreements  to  apply  trade  union  funds^(l)  in  providing  benefits  for  members  (Rigby  \. 
Carrol,  1880, 13  Ch.  D.  482)  ;  (2)  in  furnishing  contributions  to  an  employer  or  workman 
not  a  member  in  consideration  of  his  acting  in  conformity  with  its  rules;  (3)  in 
discharging  a  fine  imposed  on  any  person  by  a  Court  of  justice  ; — {d)  agreements  between 
two  or  more  trade  unions  ;  (e)  bonds  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above 
agreements. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  rules  of  a  trade  union  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
if  it  is  substantially  legal,  does  not  affect  the  rights  of  members  to  recover 
benefits  {Swaine  v.  Wilson,  1890,  24  Q.  B.  D.  252). 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  Courts  will  interfere 
indirectly  to  enforce,  inter  se,  the  rights  of  trade  imion  members.  An 
injunction  has  been  granted  to  restrain  the  application  of  funds  contrary  to 
agreement  (Wolfe  v.  Matthews,  21  Ch.  D.  194).  Inquiry  as  to  the  assets 
of  a  society  dissolved  by  agreement  has  been  ordered  (Strock  v.  Swansea 
Tinplate  Co.,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  558;  and  see  Duke  v.  Little,  1888,  49 
L.  J.  Ch.  802). 
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The  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  1896,  and  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts,  and  the  Companies  Acts,  do  not  apply  to  any  trade  union 
(1871,  c.  31,  s.  5). 

But  trade  unions  which  insure  or  pay  on  the  lives  of  children  under  ten 
appear  to  fall  within  the  definition  of  industrial  assurance  companies,  and 
to  be  subject  to  sees.  62-67  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896  (c.  25V  and 
to  the  Collecting  Societies  Act,  1896  (c.  26,  ss.  1,  13  ;  and  see  1876,  c.  31 
s.  2)  ;  and  registered  trade  unions  which  contribute  to  medical  societies  are' 
within  sec.  22  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896. 

A  trade  union  may,  however,  be  registered  with  the  registrars  of  friendly 
societies.  The  mode  of  registration  is  regulated  by  sees.  7  and  13  of  the  Act  of 
1871,  and  sec.  6  of  the  Act  of  1876,  and  rules  made  in  1876  (St.  E.  &  0. 
Eevised,  vol.  viii.)  and  1890  (St.  E.  &  0.  p.  1015).  Nor  does  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act  of  1870  apply  to  any  registered  trade  union 
(1876,  c.  22,  s.  7). 

The  certificate  of  registry  is  given  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  regifitered  office  is  situate  which  the  union  is  required  to  have. 
The  union  must  have  rules  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of 

1871,  and  copies  must  be  on  sale  to  any  person  demanding  them,  at  a  cost 
not  over  one  shilling ;  and  circulation  of  false  copies  is  punishable  (1871,  c.  31, 
ss.  14,  18).  Cancellation  or  withdrawal  of  certificates  of  registration  is 
regulated  by  sec.  13  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  sec.  8  of  the  Act  of  1876. 

Each  union  seeking  registration  must  have  a  distinctive  name,  not  easily 
confounded  with  that  of  another  union  (B.  v.  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 

1872,  L.  E.  7  Q.  B.  741).  It  may  be  changed,  and  registered  unions  may 
amalgamate  or  dissolve,  on  giving  the  proper  notices  (1871,  c.  31 ;  1876, 
c.  22,  ss.  11-15). 

The  registration  of  a  trade  union  does  not  have  the  effect  of  incorporating 
it,  or  of  imposing  any  joint  or  corporate  liability  on  the  members  or  society 
in  respect  of  wrongs  or  breaches  of  contract  committed  in  furtherance  of  its 
objects.  Nor  can  the  officers  of  the  union  be  sued  in  their  representative 
character,  under  E.  S.  C.  Order  16,  r.  9,  as  representing  their  societies 
(Temperton  v.  Bussell,  No.  1,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  435).  But  where  wrongful  acts 
are  done  by  agents  or  servants  under  the  authority  of  the  union,  the 
members  who  gave  the  authority  may  be  liable  {Flood  v.  Jackson,  [1896] 
2  Q.  B.  21). 

The  real  and  personal  estate  belongiag  to  &  registered  union  or  branch 
vests  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  beiag,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
Acts  and  rules,  whether  of  the  union  or  the  branch  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  8 ;  1876, 
c.  22,  s.  3) ;  and  they  represent  the  union  in  all  legal  proceedings  touching 
the  property,  or  any  right  or  claim  to  property,  of  the  union. 

They  are  not  liable  for  deficiencies  in  the  union  funds,  except  as  to 
money  actually  received  by  them  (1871,  c.  31,  ss.  10,  12;  Knight  v. 
Whitmore,  1886,  33  W.  E.  907).  Provision  is  made  for  transfer  of  property 
on  the  absence  or  bankruptcy  of  a  trustee  (1876,  c.  22,  s.  4).  The  treasurers 
or  other  officers  must  account,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  for  all  receipts 
on  behalf  of  the  union  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  11) ;  and  annual  returns  must  be 
made  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure 
(s.  16). 

The  provident  funds  of  a  trade  union  are  not  subject  to  mcome  tax 
under  Scheds.  A,  C,  D  (1893,  c.  2).    See  Income  Tax,  vol.  vi.  p.  349. 
i\-i  Land,  not  exceeding  one  acre,  maybe  bought  or  leased  for  the  purposes 
of  a  trade  union  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  7).  ■,    •     zr 

Prior  to  1891  a  trade  union  could  not  acquire  land  by  devise  {In  n 
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Amos,  Carrier  v.  Price,  [1891]  3  Ch.  159);  but  the  law  on  this  subject  is 
altered  by  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891  (c.  17),  so  far  as 
concerns  land  devised  for  what  may  be  considered  a  charitable  use,  e.g.  in 
aid  of  provident  funds  of  a  trade  union. 

Guardians  of  the  poor  cannot  claim  out  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union 
reimbursement  of  poor  relief  given  to  a  member  entitled  to  benefit 
( Winder  v.  Governors,  etc.,  of  Eingston-on-Eull,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D.  412) ; 
and  see  Feiendly  Societies. 

Membership  of  trade  unions  is  open  to  all  persons  over  sixteen,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  rules  (1876,  c.  22,  s.  9). 

Nomination. — Members  of  a  registered  trade  union,  who  are  not  under 
sixteen  years,  are  empowered  to  nominate  persons  to  receive  any  sum, 
payable  on  the  death  of  the  member,  not  exceeding  £100  (1876,  c.  22,  s.  10  ; 
1883,  c.  47,  s.  3).  The  nomination  must  be  in  writing,  and  must  be 
delivered  at,  or  sent  to,  the  principal  office,  and  must  not  be  in  favour  of 
any  officer  or  servant  of  the  union  who  is  not  wife,  husband,  parent, 
brother,  sister,  child,  nephew,  or  niece  of  the  nominator  (1876,  c.  22,  s.  10  ; 
1883,  c.  47,  s.  4).  The  union,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  death  of  the 
nominator,  pays  the  nominee  without  representation  being  taten  out. 

Payment  without  representation  to  the  persons  appearing  to  be  entitled 
is  also  permitted  where  the  fund  does  not  exceed  £100,  and  the  member  died 
intestate,  or  without  making  a  nomination ;  and  if  he  is  a  bastard,  the  union 
may  pay  over  to  the  persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had  been 
legitimate,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  person,  must  hold  the  fund  to  the  order  of 
the  Treasury  (1883,  c.  47,  ss.  7,  8).  A  nominee  cannot  sue  the  union  for 
the  sum  nominated  (Crocker  v.  Knight,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  702).  No  estate  or 
succession  duty  is  payable  (1894,  c.  30,  s.  8  (1)),  nor  any  legacy  duty,  unless 
the  amount  exceeds  £80  (1883,  c.  47,  s.  10 ;  and  see  Death  Duties, 
vol.  iv.  p.  124). 

2.  The  civil  liability  of  trade  unions  for  strikes  or  lock-outs  has  been 
much  discussed  in  recent  cases,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  curb 
their  activity  by  injunctions  or  actions  for  conspiracy  or  malicious  wrong. 

The  law  appears  to  be  now  comparatively  well  settled. 

{a)  Combination  of  traders  in  their  own  interests  is  not  actionable  merely  because  it 
happens  to  affect  other  traders  adversely,  although  the  agreement  may  be  unenforceable 
as  between  the  parties  to  it  because  in  restraint  of  trade  (Mogul  case,  [1892]  App. 
Cas.  25). 

(b)  Acts  done  with  intent  to  injure  the  trade  of  another  are  not  actionable  merely 
from  the  motive,  or  unless,  independently  of  motive,  they  actually  constitute  some 
breach  of  contract,  or  amount  to  the  procuring  of  such  breach  or  to  some  tort  (Allen  v. 
Flood,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  1). 

(c)  Where  the  act  done  by  one  person  would  not  be  an  actionable  wrong,  combination 
to  do  it  gives  no  cause  of  action  (Huttley  v.  Simmons,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  181).  See  Com- 
binations and  CoNSPiEACT. 

These  rules  do  not  exclude  liability  for  a  joint  tort,  such  as  libel,  or 
slander,  or  trespass  to  person,  land,  or  goods,  nor  enticing  away  an  employee, 
or  procuring  his  wrongful  dismissal.    See  Black  List  ;  Malice  ;  Seduction. 

3.  The  criminal  liability  of  trade  unions  has  already  been  discussed 
imder  Conspieacy,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  concerted  operations. 

There  are  not  any  penal  provisions  affecting  trade  unions  as  societies, 
and  no  legal  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  them. 

Courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,  subject  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions, 
may  convict  (1871,  c.  31,  ss.  19,  20,  22)— 

(1)  Officers  and  others  for  getting  hold  of  union  property  by  false  statements,  or 
wrongfully  withholding  it  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  12  ;  1876,  c.  22,  a.  5) ;  (2)  persona  issuing 
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false  copies  of  rules  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  18) ;  (3)  trades  unions  and  other  officers  not  sendins 
in  annual  returns  (1871,  c.  31,  s.  16).  ° 

The  combination  into  a  trade  union  is  perfectly  lawful,  unless  it  be  to 
do  any  act  which  would  be  criminal  in  a  single  person,  in  which  case  it  is 
a  criminal  conspiracy  within  the  ordinary  law.  This  results  from  sec.  3  of 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  (c.  86),  which  is  as 
follows : — 

"  An  agreement  or  combination  between  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or 
procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  between  employer  and  workmen  is  not  indictable  as  a  conspiracy 
unless  the  act  if  done  by  one  person  would  be  punishable  as  a  crime 
i.e.  on  indictment,  or  if  summarily,  by  imprisonment  either  as  the  only  or 
as  an  alternative  punishment.  Where  the  act  by  a  single  person  is  punish- 
able only  on  summary  conviction,  the  maximum  punishment  for  the 
conspiracy  to  do  or  procure  it  is  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  such  longer 
time  as  is  prescribed  for  punishment  of  a  single  person  doing  the  act." 

This  change  in  the  law  does  not  affect  any  conspiracy  for  which  punish- 
ment is  awarded  by  statute,  nor  the  law  as  to  riot,  unlawful  assembly, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  sedition,  or  any  offence  against  the  State  or  sovereign. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  statement,  namely,  that  wilful  and 
malicious  breach  of  a  contract  of  service  or  hiring,  with  knowledge  that  to 
do  so  will  probably  endanger  life,  or  cause  serious  bodily  injury,  or  expose 
valuable  property,  real  or  personal,  to  destruction  or  serious  harm,  is 
summarily  punishable  (1875,  c.  86,  s.  5);  and  that  wilful  and  malicious 
breach  of  contract  by  employees  of  authorities  supplying  gas  or  water  is 
similarly  punishable  if  the  employees  know,  or  have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe,  that  it  will  deprive  the  consumers  wholly  or  in  part  of  their 
supply  (s.  4). 

Under  the  Act  of  1825,  some  judges  held  that  all  strikes  were  unlawful 
{Walsby  v.  Anley,  1861,  3  El.  &  El.  516).  But  others  regarded  a  strike  as 
perfectly  lawful,  if  not  accompanied  by  violence,  intimidation,  or  the  like 
( Wood  V.  Bowron,  1866,  L.  E.  2  Q.  B.  21 ;  B.  v.  Druitt,  1866,  10  Cox  0.  C. 
592  ;  and  see  Wright,  Conspiracies,  p.  49). 

Under  the  present  law,  with  the  exceptions  above  stated,  a  strike  or 
lock-out,  even  if  it  involves  a  breach  of  contract,  is  not  criminal  per  se,  but 
only  when  it  is  attended  by  other  acts  which  are  criminal  per  se. 

Where  acts  done  by  single  members,  or  a  combination  of  members,  are 
criminal,  the  proceedings  are  against  them,  and  not  the  union. 

Besides  these  summary  remedies  for  particular  breaches  of  contract  there 
are  summary  remedies,  if  wrongfully  and  without  legal  authority,  and  with 
a  view  to  compel  another  person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act 
which  he  has  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  abstain  from  doing,  they  do  any  of  the 
following  acts : — 

(1)  Use  violence  to  or  intimidate  such  person  or  his  wife  or  children,  or  injure  his 
property ;  (2)  persistently  follow  such  person  ahout  from  place  to  place  (Smith  v. 
Thomasson,  1889,  54  J.  P.  596  ;  (3)  hide  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  owned  or 
used  by  such  person,  or  deprive  him  of,  or  hinder  him  in  the  use  thereof ;  (4)  watcn 
or  beset  the  house  or  place  where  he  resides  or  works  or  carries  on  business,  or  'is, 
or  the  approach  thereto.  This  does  not  include  merely  attending  at  or  near  a  house  ot 
business,  etc.,  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information  ;  (5)  follow  him  with  two  or 
more  other  persons  in  a  disorderly  manner  through  any  street  or  public  place. 

The  punishment  is  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing three  months.  The  offence  is  triable  summarily,  subject  to  appeal  or  to 
election  to  be  tried  on  indictment  (1875,  c.-86,  ss.  9, 10,  12).    As  toformflf 
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conviction,  see  B.  v.  Mackenzie,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  519  ;  Ex  parte  WilJcins,  1895, 
64  L.  J.  M.  C.  221. 

These  offences  have  already  been  considered  to  some  extent  under 
Beset  ;  Intimidation  ;  and  Conspikagy,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  add  the 
following  note : — 

The  intimidation  meant  appears  to  be  a  threat  of  personal  violence  (Gurran  v.  Treleaven, 
[1891]  2  Q.  B.  545),  or  at  least  of  some  act  calculated  to  cause  bodily  fear  (Judge  v. 
Bennett,  1887,  36  W.  E.  103). 

The  most  recent  decision  on  picketing  is  Lyons  v.  Wilhins,  [1896]  1  Ch.  811,  which 
must  be  read  subject  to  Allen  v.  Flood,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  1,  and  to  the  criticism  that 
proceedings  by  injunction  in  Chancery  are  not  the  appropriate  remedy  for  preventing 
breaches  of  the  criminal  law. 

The  remedies  are  enforceable  against  all  persons,  whether  employers  or  workmen,  and 
whether  trades  unionists  or  not,  except  seamen  and  apprentices  to  the  sea  service 
actually  employed  on  board  ship  {Kennedy  v.  Cowie,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  771 ;  B.  v.  Lynch, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  61), 

GoTiciliation. — Attempts  were  made  in  1824  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  96),  1867  (30  & 
31  Vict.  c.  105),  and  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  46)  to  provide  for  settlement  of 
fUsputes  between  masters  and  workmen  by  conciliation  or  arbitration.  The 
Acts  were  nevet  used,  and  were  in  1896  repealed  and  replaced  by  the 
Conciliation  Act  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  30).     See  Conciliation. 

No  successful  action  has  yet  been  taken  under  the  Act  of  1896. 

[^Authorities. — Wright's  Conspiracy;  Howell's  Labour  Laws;  Davis' 
Labour  Laws.] 


Trading  Inwards — in  shipping  law  this  phrase  is  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalent,  "  trading  homewards,"  as 
distinguished  from  "  trading  outwards."  If  a  vessel  enters  a  port  with 
cargo  from  abroad  to  be  discharged  at  that  port  tbere  is  little  doubt  that 
she  is  a  vessel  trading  inwards.  On  the  other  hand,  arriving  in  ballast 
with  the  view  of  taking  a  cargo  on  board  can  hardly  as  a  general  rule 
constitute  such  trading.  More  difificulty  arises  where  a  vessel  leaves  one 
home  port  partly  loaded  and  then  calls  at  another  port  to  complete  her 
cargo ;  but  in  such  a  case  if  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  whole  cargo  is 
some  foreign  port  the  vessel  will  be  held  to  be  trading  outwards  with 
reference  to  the  second  port  (see  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  v. 
Henderson  Brothers,  1888,  13  App.  Cas.  595). 


Trafalgar  Square  —  This  square  is  vested  in  the  Queen  as 
part  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown,  and  its  management,  etc., 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  (7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  60 ;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  22).  The  Metropohtan  Police  Acts 
apply  to  it  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  3).  The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
stitute the  square  a  part  of  London,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  police,  like  any  other  street  or  thoroughfare  in  London  {B.  v.  Graham, 
1888,  16  Cox  C.  C.  429).  It  does  not  give  any  right  of  public  meeting  in 
the  square  {Ex  parte  Lewis,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  191).  While  Parliament  is 
sitting,  assemblies  there  are  illegal  (57  Geo.  in.  c.  19,  s.  23).  At  any  time 
the  Commissioners  of  Works  may  refuse  to  allow  use  for  public  meet- 
ings. In  practice,  meetings,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office,  subject  to  regulations 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Works  made  in  1892  (St.  R.  &  0.  1892, 
p.  937). 
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Traffic— See  Highways;  Eailway' and  Canal  Commission. 

Trainbands.— See  Militia. 


Training,   Military.— See  Couets-Martial ;  Militia;  Mili- 
tary Manceuvees;  Volunteers;  Yeomaney. 


Tramway. 

KOTE. — The  sections  and  rules  referred  to  in  this  article  are  the  sediom  of 
the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  and  the  rules  made  hy  the  Board  of  Trade  under  thai 
Act. 

Authority  to  construct  and  work  a  tramway  may,  in  England  or 
Wales,  be  obtained  either  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  a  Provisional 
Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870  (33  &  34 
Vict.  c.  78),  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Where  a  tramway  was 
laid  down  in  a  public  road,  without  statutory  authority,  it  was  held  to  be  a 
public  nuisance,  though  it  was  constructed  under  a  contract  with  the  road 
authority,  and  though  it  was  for  the  conveyance  of  the  pubHc  generally 
{B.  V.  Train,  1863,  2  B.  &  S.  640). 

The  Tramways  Act,  1870,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland  (s.  2).  The  law 
relating  to  tramways  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act, 
1860,  and  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1861,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  114,  the  Act  of  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  65,  the  Act  of 
44  &  45  Vict.  c.  17,  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act, 

1883,  the  Tramways  and  Public   Companies  <  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act, 

1884,  the  Public  Works  Loans  (Tramways,  Ireland)  Act,  1886,  the  Tram- 
ways (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1891,  the  Transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland) 
Act,  1891,  and  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act,  1895. 

As  to  the  construction  of  tramways  for  the  purposes  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, see  the  Military  Tramways  Act,  1887. 

Part  I.  of  the  Tramways  Act,  1870  (ss.  4-21),  relates  to  the  obtaining  of 
Provisional  Orders  authorising  the  construction  of  tramways ;  and  Parts  II. 
and  III.  (ss.  22-64)  contain  provisions  with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
working  of  tramways.  The  provisions  of  Parts  II.  and  III.  apply  to  every  tram- 
way authorised  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  whether  by  Provisional  Order  or 
by  special  Act,  and  are  deemed  to  be  incorporated  with  every  such  Provisional 
Order  or  special  Act,  except  so  far  as  they  are  expressly  varied  or  excepted 
thereby  (s.  22).  Any  person,  persons,  corporation,  company,  or  local 
authority  authorised  by  Provisional  Order  or  by  special  Act  to  construct  a 
tramway,  are,  in  the  Act  and  in  this  article,  referred  to  as  "  the  promoters " 
(ss.  4,  24). 

Provisional  Orders. — Provisional  Orders  authorising  the  construction  oi 
tramways  in  any  district  may  be  obtained  by  the  local  authority  of  such 
district;  or  by  any  person,  persons,  corporation,  or  company,  with  the 
consent  of  such  local  authority,  or  of  the  road  authority  of  such  district 
where  such  district  is,  or  forms  part  of,  a  highway  district  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Acts ;  but  where  in  any  district  there  is  a  road 
authority  distinct  from  the  local  authority,  the  consent  of  such  road 
authority  is  also  necessary  in  any  case  where  power  is  sought  to  break  up 
any  road  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  (s.  4 ;  rr.  1  and  2).    Where  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  lay  down  a  tramway  in  two  or  more  districts,  and  any  local  or 
road  authority  having  jurisdiction  in  any  of  such  districts  does  not  consent 
thereto,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  nevertheless,  make  a  Provisional  Order 
authorising  the  construction  of  the  tramway  if  it  is  satisfied,  after  inquiry, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tramway  is  proposed  to  be  laid  in 
districts  the  authorities  of  which  do  consent  thereto  (s.  5). 

The  promoters  intending  to  apply  for  a  Provisional  Order  must,  during 
the  month  of  October  or  November  next  before  their  application,  publish 
notice  of  such  intention  by  advertisement,  according  to  the  regulations  in 
Part  I.  of  the  Sched.  B.  to  the  Act;  and  must,  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  December,  serve  notice  of  such  intention,  in  accordance  with  the 
Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  time  being  in  force 
with  respect  to  bills  for  the  construction  of  tramways.  They  must  also,  on 
or  before  the  30bh  of  November,  deposit  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  pub- 
lished by  them,  and  a  plan  and  section  of  the  proposed  works,  according  to 
the  regulations  in  Part  11.  of  the  Sched.  B. ;  and  on  or  before  the  23rd  of 
December,  the  documents  described  in  Part  III.  of  such  Sched.,  according 
to  the  regulations  therein  contained  (s.  6 ;  see  rr.  3-15).  If  it  appears 
expedient  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  having  considered  any  such  applica- 
tion, and  any  objections  thereto  that  may  have  been  lodged,  that  the 
application  should  be  granted,  with  or  without  addition  or  modification,  or 
subject  or  not  to  any  condition  or  restriction,  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
settle  and  make  a  Provisional  Order  accordingly  ;  but  no  such  Provisional 
Order  may  authorise  the  acquisition  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agreement, 
or  the  acquisition  of  lands,  even  by  agreement,  except  to  an  extent  therein 
limited,  or  the  construction  of  a  tramway  elsewhere  than  along  or  across  a 
public  carriageway,  or  upon  land  taken  by  agreement  (ss.  7,  8 ;  and  see 
rr.  16  and  17). 

Every  tramway  in  a  town  which  is  authorised  by  Provisional  Order 
must  be  constructed  and  maintained  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  road ;  and  no  tramway  may  be  authorised  by  any  Provisional  Order  to 
be  so  laid,  that  for  a  distance  of  30  feet  or  upwards  a  less  space  than 
9  feet  6  inches  may  intervene  between  the  outside  of  the  footpath  on  either 
side  of  the  road  and  the  nearest  rail  of  the  tramway,  if  one-third  of  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  shops  abutting  on  that  part  of  the 
road  express  their  dissent  from  the  tramway  being  so  laid  (s.  9  ;  see  r.  15). 
The  special  Act  of  the  Edinburgh  Tramways  Co.  departed  from  this  rule 
requiring  an  intervention  of  9  feet  6  inches  between  the  tramway  rail  and 
nearest  footpath,  and  it  was  held  that  the  frontagers  of  a  certain  narrow 
thoroughfare,  who  had  abstained  from  opposing  the  bill  in  reliance  upon 
certain  preliminary  agreements,  were  concluded  by  the  Act,  though  it 
authorised  precisely  what  they  had  been  most  anxious  to  prevent  (Edin- 
burgh Street  Tramways  Co.  v.  Black,  1873,  L.  E.  2  H.  L.  Sc.  336). 

The  Provisional  Order  must  specify  the  nature  of  the  traffic  for  which 
the  tramway  is  to  be  used,  and  the  tolls  and  charges  which  may  be 
demanded  and  taken  by  the  promoters  in  respect  of  the  same,  with  such 
regulations  relating  to  such  traffic,  tolls,  and  charges  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
deems  necessary  and  proper  (s.  10).  As  to  the  form  of  the  draft  Provisional 
Order  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  see  r.  16. 

After  the  Provisional  Order  is  ready,  and  before  it  is  introduced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  into  a  confirming  bill,  the  promoters,  unless  they  are  a  local 
authority,  must,  if  they  are  not  possessed  of  a  tramway  already  open  for 
public  traffic,  which  has  during  the  previous  year  paid  dividends  on  their 
ordinary  share  capital,  pay  into  Court  as  a  deposit  not  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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on  the  estimated  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  tramway,  or  an 
equivalent  sum  of  bank  annuities,  or  of  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  in  which 
cash  under  the  control  of  the  Court  is  permitted  to  be  invested  (s  12  ■ 
r.  20).  ^ '      ' 

When  a  Provisional  Order  has  been  made  and  delivered  to  the  pro- 
moters, thtey  must  forthwith  publish  it  by  deposit  and  advertisement 
according  to  the  regulations  in  Part  IV.  of  the  Sched.  B.  to  the  Act ;  and  if 
any  alteration  of  the  plan  and  section  originally  deposited  has  been  made  a 
copy  of  such  plan  and  section,  showing  the  alteration,  must  also  be  deposited 
(s.  13 ;  r.  18).  Upon  proof  of  such  deposit  and  advertisement,  the  Board  of 
Trade  must  procure  a  bill  to  be  introduced,  for  an  Act  to  confirm  the 
Provisional  Order ;  and  such  bill  may  be  opposed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bill  for 
a  special  Act  (s.  14  ;  r.  19).  The  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  are 
deemed  to  be  incorporated  with  every  such  Provisional  Order,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  expressly  excepted  or  varied  thereby,  and  except  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  and  to 
the  entry  upon  lands  by  the  promoters  (s.  15).  The  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
application  of  the  promoters,  may  from  time  to  time  revoke,  amend,  extend, 
or  vary  any  such  Provisional  Order  by  a  further  Provisional  Order,  to  be 
applied  for,  made,  and  confirmed  in  hke  manner  and  subject  to  the  like 
conditions  as  the  former  Provisional  Order  (s.  16). 

When  a  tramway  has  been  completed  under  the  authority  of  a  Pro- 
visional Order  by  a  local  authority,  or  where  a  local  authority  has  acquired 
possession  of  any  tramway  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  authority 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  time  to  time  grant 
leases,  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  of  the  rights  of  user  of  the 
tramway,  and  of  demanding  and  taking  the  tolls  and  charges  authorised ;  or 
such  authority  may  leave  the  tramway  open  to  be  used  by  the  public,  and 
may,  in  respect  of  such  user,  demand  and  take  the  tolls  and  charges 
authorised ;  but  the  Act  does  not  authorise  any  local  authority  to  place  or 
run  carriages  on  any  tramway,  and  to  demand  and  take  tolls  and  charges 
in  respect  of  the  use  of  such  carriages  (s.  19).  Notice  of  the  intention  to 
make  any  such  lease  must  be  advertised,  and  a  copy  of  the  lease  deposited, 
according  to  the  regulations  contained  in  Part  I.  of  the  Sched.  C.  to  the 
Act ;  and  every  such  lease  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (ibid.). 

If  the  promoters,  empowered  by  Provisional  Order  to  make  a  tramway, 
do  not,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  Order,  or  within  any  shorter 
.period  prescribed  therein,  complete  the  tramway  and  open  it  for  public 
traffic ;  or  if  within  one  year,  or  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  prescribed, 
the  works  are  not  substantially  commenced,  or,  if  having  been  commenced, 
they  are  suspended  without  sufficient  reason,  the  powers  given  by  the 
Provisional  Order  to  the  promoters  cease,  unless  the  time  be  prolonged  by 
the  special  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (s.  18 ;  see  rr.  1-5).  As  to  the 
penalties  for  non-completion  of  the  tramway,  and  the  application  of  the 
deposit  made  under  sec.  12  and  rule  20,  see  rr.  21-24 ;  In  re  Lowestoft,  etc., 
Tramways  Co.,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  484 ;  In  re  Tynemouth  Tramway  Co.,  1873, 
33  L.  T.  8;  In  re  Bradford  Tramways  Co.,  1876,  4  Ch.  D.  18;  Ex  :pa.rte 
Bradford  Tramivays  Co.,  [1893]  3  Ch.  463 ;  In  re  Dudley  Tramways  Co., 
1893,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  108. 

Construction  of  Tramway. — The  tramway  must  be  constructed  on  such 
gauge  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Provisional  Order  or  special  Act,  and  it 
no  gauge  is  there  prescribed,  on  such  gauge  as  will  admit  of  the  use  ot 
carriages  constructed  for  use  upon  railways  of'  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8J  mches, 
and  must  be  laid  and  maintained  in  such  manner  that  the  uppermost 
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surface  of  the  rail  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  road  (s.  25).  The 
deposited  plans  and  sections  are  binding  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  they  are 
incorporated  in  the  Provisional  Order  or  special  Act  {Edinlurgh  Street 
Tramways  Co.  v.  Black,  1873,  L.  R  2  H.  L.  Sc.  336 ;  North  British  Rwy.  Co. 
V.  lod,  1846,  12  CI.  &  Fin.  722).  Before  opening  the  tramway  for  public 
traffic,  the  promoters  must  give  fourteen  days'  notice  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  must  not  open  it  until  it  has  been  inspected  and  certified  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  be  fit  for  such  traffic  (s.  25,  r.  25). 

The  promoters  may  from  time  to  time  open  and  break  up  any  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  making,  maintaining,  and  renewing  the  tramway,  but  before 
commencing  to  do  so,  must  give  at  least  seven  days'  notice  to  the  road 
authority,  specifying  the  time  at  which  they  will  commence  the  work,  and 
the  portion  of  the  road  proposed  to  be  opened  or  broken  up ;  and  they  may 
not  open,  break  up,  or  alter  the  level  of  any  road  (see  St.  Luke's  Vestry  v. 
North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Co.,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  760),  except  under  the 
superintendence  and  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  road  authority, 
unless  that  authority  neglects  to  give  such  superintendence  at  the  time 
specified  in  the  notice,  or  discontinues  it  during  the  work.  The  promoters 
may  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  road  authority,  open  or  break  up  at 
any  one  time  a  greater  length  than  100  yards  of  any  road  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  the  case  of  a  road  exceeding  that  length, 
must  leave  an  interval  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  any  two 
places  at  which  they  open  or  break  up  the  road,  and  must  not  open  or 
break  up  at  any  such  place  a  greater  length  than  100  yards.  And  where 
any  work  which  the  promoters  are  empowered  to  construct  affects  or  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  structural  works  of  any  bridge  vested  in  any  person 
or  company  distinct  from  the  road  authority,  or  with  any  railway  or 
tramway  crossing  the  road  on  the  level,  such  work  must  be  constructed  and 
maintained  under  the  superintendence  and  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
such  person  or  company,  or  the  person  or  company  owning  the  railway  or 
tramway,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  after  notice  given  seven  days  before 
the  commencement  of  the  work  such  superintendence  is  refused  or  withheld 
(s.  26).  The  promoters  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  superintendence  of 
any  road  authority,  person,  or  company  under  this  section  {ibid.). 

The  portion  of  any  road  opened  or  broken  up  must,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  in  all  cases  within  four  weeks  (unless  the  road  authority 
otherwise  consents),  be  restored  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  road  authority, 
and  all  surplus  material  and  rubbish  cleared  away,  by  the  promoters,  and 
in  the  meantime  must  be  fenced  and  watched,  and  properly  lighted  at 
night ;  and  the  promoters  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  repair  of  the  road 
for  six  months  after  it  is  restored,  so  far  as  such  expenses  are  increased  by 
the  opening  or  breaking  up  (s.  27).  For  every  offence  against  this  section 
the  promoters  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and  a  further 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  each  day  during  which  the  offence  continues 
after  the  first  day  {ibid.). 

The  promoters  must  at  all  times  maintain  and  keep  in  good  condition 
and  repair,  with  such  materials  and  in  such  manner  as  the  road  authority 
directs,  so  much  of  any  road  on  which  the  tramway  is  laid  as  lies  between 
the  rails,  and  (where  two  tramways  are  laid  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
four  feet  from  each  other)  the  portion  of  the  road  between  the  tramways, 
and  in  every  case  so  much  of  the  road  as  extends  18  inches  beyond  the 
rails  on  each  side  of  the  tramway ;  and  if  the  promoters  abandon  any  part 
of  their  undertaking,  and  take  up  any  part  of  the  tramway,  they  must 
restore  the  road,  and  clear  away  all  surplus  material  and  rubbish,  within 
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six  weeks  at  the  most,  unless  the  road  authority  consents  to  extend 
time  (s.  28).     If  the  promoters  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  t 
section,  the  road  authority,  after  seven  days'  notice,  may  itself  do  the  wo 
necessary  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  or  restoration  of  the  road  to 
extent  mentioned,  and  the  promoters  must  repay  the  expense  incur: 
(ibid.).      These   provisions   are   usually   supplemented  by  clauses  in 
Provisional  Order  or  special  Act,  requiring  the  promoters,  under  penalt 
to   construct   and    maintain    the    tramway  in  good  condition,  and  e 
providing  for  the  application  of  excavated  materials. 

The  road  authority  and  the  promoters  may  from  time  to  time  enter  ii 
and  alter  or  renew,  contracts  or  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  pav 
and  keeping  in  repair  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  any  road  on  which 
tramway  is  laid,  and  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  either  of  them  of 
expense  of  such  paving  and  keeping  in  repair  (s.  29).  Where  a  n 
authority  enters  into  a  contract  under  this  section,  by  which  it  underta 
the  repair  of  the  road,  the  effect  of  the  contract  is  to  transfer  to  the  n 
authority  any  liability  for  damage  caused  by  the  non-repair  of  the  n 
which  would,  but  for  such  contract,  be  cast  on  the  promoters  {Alldrei 
West  Metropolitan  Tramways  Co.,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  398  ;  Howitt  v.  Nottingh 
Tramways  Co.,  1883,  12  Q.  B.  D.  16). 

The  promoters  are  empowered  by  sec.  30,  subject  to  the  provisions  i 
restrictions  therein  contained,  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
constructing,  repairing,  or  renewing  the  tramway,  or  where  it  is  expedi 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  frequent  interruption  of  the  traffic  by  repi 
or  works  in  connection  with  the  same,  to  alter  the  position  of  any 
or  water  mains  or  pipes,  or  any  telegraphic  or  other  tubes,  wires, 
apparatus. 

Sec.  31  contains  provisions  for  the  protection  of  sewerage  and  drain 
works  where  such  works  are  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  affected  by 
tramway  or  works  connected  therewith ;  and  sec.  32  provides  that  nott 
in  the  Act  shall  take  away  or  abridge  any  power  to  open  or  break  up  i 
road  upon  which  the  tramway  is  laid,  or  any  other  power  vested  in  i 
local  or  road  authority  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  authorit 
constituted,  or  in  any  company  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  laying  do 
repairing,  altering,  or  removing  any  gas  or  water  pipe,  or  any  telegraphii 
other  tube,  wire,  or  apparatus ;  and  that  no  such  authority,  company 
person  shall  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the  promoters  or  lessees 
injury  done  to  the  tramway,  or  for  loss  of  traffic  or  other  injury  occasio 
by  the  reasonable  exercise  of  any  such  powers ;  but  such  powers  must 
exercised  so  as  to  cause  as  little  detriment  or  inconvenience  to 
promoters  and  lessees  as  circumstances  admit,  and  before  the  commencen 
of  any  work  whereby  the  traffic  on  the  tramway  will  be  interruptec 
least  eighteen  hours'  notice  must  (except  in  cases  of  urgency)  be  give: 
the  promoters  and  lessees  (s.  32;  see  Wolverhampton  Tramways  Co 
Great  Western  Rwy.  Co.,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  190).  If  any  difference  ai 
between  the  promoters  or  their  lessees  on  the  one  hand,  and  any  £ 
authority,  company,  or  person,^  or  any  authority  to  whom  any  sewei 
drain  belongs  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  tl 
regulated  by  or  comprised  in  the  Act,  such  difference  must  be  settled  1 
referee,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  application  of  er 
party  (s.  33 ;  see  B.  v.  Croydon,  etc..  Tramways  Co.,  1887, 18  Q.  B.  D. 
Bristol  Tramways  Co.  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1890,  25  Q.  B.  D.  427). 

The  rights  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  any  mines  or  miaerals  1; 
under  or  adjacent  to  any  road  on  which  the  tramway  is  laid  are  not  affe 
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by  the  Act,  nor  are  such  owners  or  occupiers  liable  to  make  good  or  pay 
compensation  for  any  damage  occasioned  to  the  tramway  by  working  such 
mines  or  minerals  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  (s.  59). 

Working  of  Tramway. — The  promoters  and  their  lessees  may  use 
carriages  with  flange  wheels,  or  wheels  suitable  only  to  run  on  the  rails  of 
the  tramway ;  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Provisional  Order  or 
special  Act,  they  and  the  licensees  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Act  are 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tramway  for  such  carriages  (s.  34) ;  but 
the  right  of  the  public  to  pass  along  or  across  every  part  of  any  road  upon 
which  the  tramway  is  laid,  whether  on  or  off  the  tramway,  with  carriages 
not  having  flange  wheels,  or  wheels  suitable  only  to  run  on  the  rails,  is  not 
taken  away  nor  abridged  by  the  Act,  or  by  any  by-law  made  under  it 
(s.  62);  and  the  promoters  do  not  acquire  any  right  other  than  that  of  user 
of  any  road  upon  which  the  tramway  is  laid  (s.  57).  Nor  does  the  Act 
take  away  or  affect  any  power  which  any  road  authority,  or  the  owners, 
commissioners,  undertakers,  or  lessees  of  any  railway,  tramway,  or  inland 
navigation,  may  have  by  law  to  widen,  alter,  divert,  or  improve  any  road, 
railway,  tramway,  or  inland  navigation,  nor  the  powers  of  the  local 
authority  or  police  in  any  district  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  any  road  upon 
which  the  tramway  is  laid  down  ;  and  such  authority  or  police  may  exercise 
their  authority  as  well  on  as  off  the  tramway,  and  with  respect  as  well  to 
the  traffic  of  the  promoters  and  their  lessees  as  to  the  traffic  of  other 
persons  (ss.  60,  61). 

No  carriage  used  on  any  tramway  authorised  after  1870  may  extend 
beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheels  of  such  carriage  more  than  11  inches 
on  each  side;  and  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  the  Provisional 
Order  or  special  Act,  all  carriages  must  be  moved  by  animal  power  only 
(s.  34).  The  use  of  mechanical  power  is  sometimes  authorised  by  a 
Provisional  Order,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  are  therein  prescribed, 
and  to  any  further  regulations  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Steam  engines  authorised  to  be  used  on  a  tramway  are  not 
locomotives  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  32  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
(Amendment)  Act,  1878,  and  do  not  require  to  be  licensed  by  the  county 
authority  {Bell  v.  Stockton  Tramways  Co.,  1887,  51  J.  P.  804). 

The  promoters  or  lessees  may  demand  and  take,  in  respect  of  the 
tramway,  tolls  and  charges  not  exceeding  the  sums  specified  in  the 
Provisional  Order  or  special  Act,  subject  to  the  regulations  therein 
specified.  A  list  of  the  tolls  and  charges  authorised  to  be  taken  must  be 
exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  inside  and  outside  each  of  the  carriages 
used  on  the  tramway  (s.  45).  The  Provisional  Order  or  special  Act 
generally  provides  that  the  tolls  for  passengers  shall  not  exceed  one  penny  a 
mile,  and  sometimes  requires  workmen's  cars  to  be  run,  between  certain 
specified  times,  at  fares  not  exceeding  a  halfpenny  a  mile.  Where  it  was 
provided  that  the  tolls,  etc.,  should  be  paid  to  such  persons,  and  at  such 
places  upon  or  near  to  the  tramway,  and  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  promoters  should  by  iiotice  appoint,  it  was  held  that  a 
by-law  requiring  every  passenger  upon  demand  to  pay  the  fare  legally 
demandable  for  the  journey  was  valid  and  reasonable,  and  that  a  passenger 
travelling  on  the  tramway  was  liable  to  pay  the  fare  whenever  it  was 
demanded  by  the  conductor,  though  the  journey  had  not  been  completed 
{Egginton  v.  Pearl,  1873,  33  L.  T.  428). 

Sec.  55  provides  that  the  promoters  or  lessees,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  answerable  for  all  accidents,  damages,  and  injuries  happening  through 
their  act  or  default,  or  through  the  act  or  default  of  any  person  in  their 
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employment,  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  any  of  their  works  or  carriages 
and  shall  save  harmless  all  road  and  other  authorities,  companies  or 
bodies,  and  their  officers  and  servants,  from  all  damages  and  costs  in  respect 
of  such  accidents,  damages,  and  injuries.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that 
the  section  applies  only  to  a  wrongful  act  or  default,  and  does  not  make  the 
promoters  or  lessees  answerable  for  mere  accident  caused  without  negligence 
by  their  use  of  tramcars  {Brocldehurst  v.  Manchester  Tramways  Co,  1886 
17  Q.  B.  D.  118;  but  see  Sadler  v.  South  Staffordshire  Tramways  Co'.,  I889' 
23  Q.  B.  D.  17).  As  to  the  liability  of  the  promoters  or  lessees  for  assaults' 
committed  by  their  servants,  see  Smith  v.  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Co. 
1891,  55  J.  P.  630;  Seymour  v.  Greenwood,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  327;  Iher\' 
Munday,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  742. 

As  to  the  duty  of  the  promoters  or  lessees  to  carry  Her  Majesty's  mails, 
see  the  Conveyance  of  Mails  Act,  1893. 

Licences  to  use  Tramways. — If  at  any  time  after  a  tramway  has  been  for 
three  years  opened  for  public  traffic  in  any  district,  it  is  represented  in 
writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  local  authority  of  such  district,  or  by 
twenty  inhabitant  ratepayers  of  such  district,  or  by  the  road  authorityof 
any  road  in  which  the  tramway  is  laid,  that  the  public  are  deprived  of  the 
full  benefit  of  the  tramway,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  an  inquiry  by  a 
referee,  and  if  the  referee  reports  that  the  truth  of  the  representation  has 
been  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  grant 
licences  to  any  company  or  person  to  use  the  tramway,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  addition  to  the  promoters  or  their  lessees,  for  such  traffic  as  is  authorised 
by  the  Provisional  Order  or  special  Act,  with  carriages  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board,  and  may  at  any  time  revoke,  alter,  or  modify  any  such  licence 
for  good  cause  (ss.  35,  63).  Every  such  licence  must  be  for  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  thereof,  but  may  be 
renewed  by  the  Board ;  and  the  licence  must  direct  the  number  of  carriages 
to  be  run  by  the  licensee,  and  the  mode  in  which,  and  times  at  which,  they 
shall  be  run ;  and  must  specify  the  tolls  to  be  paid  to  the  promoters  or  to 
their  lessees  by  the  licensee  for  the  use  of  the  tramway  (s.  35). 

Every  licensee  must,  on  demand  by  a  duly  authorised  officer  or  servant 
of  the  promoters  or  their  lessees,  give  an  account  in  writing  of  the  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  carriages  used  by  him  on  the  tramway ;  and 
if  on  demand  any  licensee  fails  to  pay  the  tolls  due,  the  promoters  or  their 
lessees,  to  whom  the  tolls  are  payable,  may  detain  and  sell  the  licensee's 
carriages,  and  retain  out  of  the  proceeds  the  tolls  payable  (ss.  36,  37).  If 
any  licensee  fails  to  give  such  account  to  such  officer  or  servant  demanding 
the  same,  or  with  intent  to  avoid  payment  of  any  tolls  gives  a  false  account, 
he  is  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  such 
penalty  to  be  in  addition  to  any  tolls  payable  (s.  38).  If  any  dispute 
arises  concerning  the  amount  of  the  tolls  due,  or  concerning  the  charges 
occasioned  by  any  detention  or  sale  of  any  carriage,  it  may  be  settled  by 
two  justices  (s.  39). 

A  licensee  is  answerable  for  any  trespass  or  damage  done  by  his 
carriages  or  horses,  or  by  any  of  the  servants  or  persons  employed  by  him, 
to  or  upon  the  tramway,  or  to  or  upon  the  property  of  any  other  person ; 
and,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  action  against  the  licensee  or  any 
other  person,  every  such  servant  or  other  person  may  be  convicted  of  such 
trespass  or  damage  before  two  justices,  and  the  justices  may  assess  the 
amount  of  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  licensee  to  the  promoters,  lessees,  or 
persons  injured,  provided  the  amount  does  not  exceed  £50  (s.  40). 

Discontinuance  of  Tramway.— li  at  any  time  after  the  opening  01  a 
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tramway  for  traffic  the  promoters  discontinue  the  working  of  such  tramway 
or  any  part  thereof  for  the  space  of  three  months,  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
by  order  declare  that  the  powers  of  the  promoters  in  respect  of  such 
tramway  or  the  part  thereof  so  discontinued  shall  be  at  an  end,  and 
thereupon  such  powers  of  the  promoters  cease  and  determine,  unless  they 
are  purchased  by  the  local  authority  (s.  41).  This  does  not  apply  where 
the  discontinuance  is  occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  promoters,  but  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  is  not  considered  a 
circumstance  beyond  their  control  for  this  purpose  (ibid.).  Where  any 
such  order  has  been  made,  the  road  authority  of  the  district  may  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  order,  under 
the  authority  of  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  remove  the  tramway 
or  part  of  the  tramway  discontinued,  and  the  promoters  must  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  removal  and  of  the  making  good  of  the  road,  the  certificate 
of  the  clerk  or  other  authorised  officer  of  the  road  authority  to  be  final  and 
conclusive  as  to  the  amount  of  such  expenses  (ibid.). 

Insolvency  of  Promoters. — If  at  any  time  after  the  opening  of  a  tramway 
for  traffic  it  appears  to  the  local  authority  or  the  road  authority  of  the 
district  that  the  promoters  of  the  tramway  are  insolvent,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  maintain  the  tramway,  or  work  the  same  with  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  such  road  authority  makes  a  representation  to  that  effect  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  an  inquiry  by  a  referee, 
and  if  the  referee  finds  that  the  promoters  are  insolvent,  the  Board  of  Trade 
may,  by  order,  declare  that  the  powers  of  the  promoters  shall,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  making  of  the  order,  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  powers  of  the  promoters  cease  and  determine  accordingly,  unless  they 
are  purchased  by  the  local  authority ;  and  thereupon  the  road  authority 
may  remove  the  tramway  in  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
as  to  the  expenses  of  such  removal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discontinuance  of 
a  tramway  (s.  42). 

Purchase  of  Tramways. — Where  the  promoters  of  a  tramway  in  any 
district  are  not  the  local  authority,  the  local  authority  may,  within  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  time  when  the 
promoters  were  empowered  to  construct  the  tramway,  and  within  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  every  subsequent  period  of  seven  years,  or 
within  three  months  after  any  order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
sec.  41  or  sec.  42  {supra),  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  require 
such  promoters  to  sell  their  undertaking,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  within  such 
district,  upon  terms  of  paying  the  then  value  (exclusive  of  any  allowance 
for  past  or  future  profits,  or  any  compensation  for  compulsory  sale,  or  other 
consideration  whatsoever)  of  the  tramway,  and  all  lands,  buildings,  works, 
materials,  and  plant  of  the  promoters  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  such 
undertaking,  such  value  to  be  in  case  of  difference  determined  by  a  referee 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  application  of  either  party,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  reference  to  be  borne  and  paid  as  the  referee  directs 
(s.  43 :  as  to  the  basis  of  valuation,  see  Edinburgh  Tramways  Co.  v.  Lord 
Provost;  Londm  Tramways  Co.  v.  L.  C.  C,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  456,  489).  The 
local  authority  has  power  under  this  section,  within  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  time  when  the  promoters  were 
authorised  to  construct  the  tramway,  to  require  the  promoters  to  sell  such 
portions  of  their  system  of  tramways  as  are  within  the  district  of  such 
authority,  though  the  tramways  were  constructed  under  powers  of  different 
dates,  and  as  to  some  of  them  no  right  of  purchase  has  arisen  {North  Met. 
Tramways  Co.  v.  L.  C.  C,  1896,  60  J.  P.  23). 
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Where  a  tramway  in  any  district  has  been  opened  for  trafl&c  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  the  promoters  may,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
sell  their  undertaking  to  any  persons,  corporation,  or  company,  or  to  the 
local  authority  of  such  district ;  and  when  any  such  sale  has  been  made, 
all  the  rights,  powers,  and  obligations  of  the  promoters  in  respect  to  the 
undertaking  sold,  are  vested  in,  and  may  be  exercised  by,  and  attach  to  the 
purchasers,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  tramway  had  been  constructed  by  such 
purchasers  under  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  Provisional  Order  or 
special  Act  (s.  44). 

By-Laws. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Provisional  Order  or  special 
Act,  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  tramway  is  laid  down 
may  make  regulations  as  to  the  rate  of  speed  to  be  observed  in  travelhng 
upon  the  tramway ;  the  stopping  of  carriages  using  the  tramway,  and  the 
distances  at  which  they  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  one  after  the  other ;  and 
the  traffic  on  the  road  in  which  the  tramway  is  laid ;  and  the  promoters  and 
their  lessees  may  make  regulations  for  preventing  the  commission  of  any 
nuisance  in  or  upon  any  carriage,  or  in  or  against  any  premises  belonging 
to  them,  and  for  regulating  the  travelling  in  or  upon  any  carriage  belonging 
to  them.  And  for  better  enforcing  the  observance  of  such  regulations,  the 
local  authority  and  promoters  respectively  may  make  by-laws,  and  from  time 
to  time  alter  or  repeal  such  by-laws,  and  make  new  by-laws,  provided  that  such 
by-laws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  law.  Notice  of  the  making  of  any  such  by- 
law must  be  duly  advertised,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  contained  in 
Part  II.  of  Sched.  C.  to  the  Act ;  and  not  less  than  two  months  before  the 
by-law  comes  into  operation,  a  copy  thereof  must  be  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  be  delivered  to  the  promoters  if  made  by  the  local  authority, 
and  to  the  local  authority  if  made  by  the  promoters ;  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  disallow  any  such  by-law  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  two  months  (s.  46).  Any  such  by-law  may  impose  reasonable  penalties 
for  offences  against  the  same,  not  exceeding  40s.  for  each  offence,  with  or 
without  further  penalties  for  contiiming  offences,  not  exceeding  10s.  for 
every  day  during  which  the  offence  continues  (s.  47). 

A  by-law  made  by  the  promoters,  requiring  that  every  passenger  shall 
deliver  up  his  ticket  when  required  to  do  so,  or  pay  the  fare  for  the  distance 
travelled,  and  imposing  a  penalty  for  breach  thereof,  is  a  valid  and  reason- 
able by-law ;  and  a  passenger  who  refuses  to  show  his  ticket,  or  refuses  to 
deliver  it  up  on  the  ground  that  his  journey  has  not  terminated,  or  who, 
having  lost  or  inadvertently  destroyed  his  ticket,  refuses  to  pay  the  fare  for 
the  distance  travelled,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  such  by-law 
{Heap  V.  Day,  1885,  34  W.  E.  627 ;  Hanks  v.  Bridgman,[l%^'o\  1  Q.  B.  253; 
Lowe  V.  Volp,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  256). 

The  local  authority  has  the  like  power  of  making  and  enforcmg  rules 
and  regulations,  and  of  granting  licences  with  respect  to  all  carriages  using 
the  tramway,  and  to  all  drivers,  conductors,  and  other  persons  having  charge 
of  or  using  the  same,  and  to  the  standings  for  the  same,  as  it  is  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  make,  enforce,  and  grant  in  the  case  of  hackney  carriages 
(s.  48).  It  is  competent  to  the  local  authority  to  make  and  enforce  a  by- 
law under  this  section,  for  regulating  the  number  of  passengers  to  be 
carried,  and  the  extent  of  accommodation  to  be  afforded  to  them ;  and  the 
assent  of  the  promoters  or  their  lessees  is  not  necessary  to  the  vahdity  ot 
such  by-law  {Smith  v.  Butler,  1885,  16  Q.  B.  D.  349).  A  passenger  who  is 
incommoded  by  an  excessive  number  of  passengers  may  prosecute  a 
conductor  for  breach  of  any  such  by-law,  whether  made  by  the  iocai 
authority  or  by  the  promoters  {Badcock  v.  Sankey,  1890,  54  J.  P.  564). 
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Where  the  Provisional  Order  authorises  the  use  of  mechanical  power, 
it  usually  empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time  to  make  by- 
laws for  regulating  the  use  thereof.  As  to  the  liability  of  the  driver  of  an 
engine  on  the  tramway,  for  breach  of  a  by-law  enacting  that  no  steam 
shall  be  emitted  from  the  engine,  see  Hartley  v.  Wilkinson,  1885,  49  J.  P. 
726. 

Offences. — If  any  person  wilfully  obstructs  any  person  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  promoters  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their  powers  in  setting 
out  or  making,  repairing,  or  renewing  the  tramway,  or  defaces  or  destroys 
any  mark  made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  the  line  of  the  tramway,  or 
damages  or  destroys  any  property  of  the  promoters,  their  lessees  or  licensees ; 
or,  without  lawful  excuse,  wilfully  interferes  with,  removes,  or  alters  any 
part  of  the  tramway  or  works  connected  therewith,  or  places  or  throws  any 
stones,  dirt,  or  other  material  on  any  part  of  the  tramway,  or  does  or  causes 
to  be  done  anything  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  any  carriage  using  the 
-  tramway,  or  to  endanger  the  lives  of  persons  therein  or  thereon,  he  is 
liable  for  every  such  offence  (in  addition  to  any  proceedings  by  way  of 
indictment  or  otherwise  to  which  he  may  be  subject)  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £5  (ss.  49,  50). 

If  any  person  travelling  or  having  travelled  on  any  tramway  avoids  or 
attempts  to  avoid  payment  of  his  fare,  or,  having  paid  his  fare  for  a  certain 
distance,  wilfully  proceeds  beyond  such  distance,  and  avoids  or  attempts  to 
avoid  payment  of  the  additional  fare,  or  wilfully  neglects  on  arriving  at  the 
point  to  which  he  has  paid  his  fare  to  quit  the  carriage,  he  is  liable  for 
every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not.  exceeding  40s.  (s.  51);  and  any 
officer  or  servant  of  the  promoters  or  their  lessees  may  seize  and  detain 
any  person  discovered  either  in  or  after  committing  or  attempting  to 
commit  any  such  offence,  and  whose  name  or  residence  is  unknown,  until 
such  person  can  conveniently  be  taken  before  a  justice  (s.  52).  As  to  the 
liabihty  of  the  promoters  or  their  lessees  for  an  unjustifiable  prosecution  or 
detention  by 'their  officers  or  servants  of  a  passenger  under  these  sections, 
see  Furlong  v.  South  London  Tramways  Co.,  1884,  48  J.  P.  329 ;  Charleston 
V.  London  Tramways  Co.,  1888,  36  W.  E.  367 ;  Rayson  v.  South  London 
Tramways  Co.,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  304 ;  Knight  v.  Nm-th  Met.  Tramways  Co., 
1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  286;  and  see  PiiiNCiPAL  and  Agent. 

No  person  is  entitled  to  carry  or  to  require  to  be  carried  on  any  tram- 
way any  goods  of  a  dangerous  nature,  and  any  person  sending  by  a  tram- 
way any  such  goods  without  distinctly  marking  their  nature  on  the 
outside  of  the  package,  or  otherwise  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  book- 
keeper or  other  servant  with  whom  they  are  left  at  the  time  of  such 
sending,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  every  such  offence 
(s.  53).  There  must  be  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sender  to 
constitute  an  offence  under  this  section  {Hearne  v.  Carton,  1859,  2  El.  &  El. 
66). 

If  any  person  (except  uiider  a  lease  from  or  by  agreement  with  the 
promoters,  or  under  licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  provided  by  the 
Act)  uses  a  tramway  or  any  part  thereof  with  carriages  having  flange 
wheels  or  other  wheels  suitable  only  to  run  on  the  rail  of  such  tramway,  he 
is  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  (s.  54). 
Where  an  omnibus  proprietor  attached  to  his  vehicle  a  lever  with  arms 
having  a  small  revolving  roller  which  the  driver  might  drop  into  the  groove 
of  the  rail  at  the  side  of  each  forewheel  when  on  the  tramway,  such  rollers 
operating  when  down  as  a  flange  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  rails,  but 
when  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  lever,  leaving  the  vehicle  free  to  travel 
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over  any  part  of  the  road,  it  was  held  that  the  use  of  such  contrivance 
though  it  did  not  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  tramway,  was  an  offence  under 
the  section  (Oottam  v.  Guest,  1880,  6  Q.  B.  D.  70). 


Transept — This  word  (from  the  Latin  trans,  across,  and  septum, 
an  enclosure)  indicates  the  transversal  part  of  a  church,  or  the  part  which 
crosses  at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  length,  and  between  the  nave  and 
the  choir.  In  Gothic  churches  the  ends  of  this  part  sometimes  project  very 
much.  Though  usually  called  the  transepts,  these  ends  are  more  properly 
styled  the  arms  of  the  transept.  As  to  the  right  of  possession  of  the  tran- 
sept, that  is  primd  facie  in  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  {Griffin  v. 
Dighton,  1864,  5  B.  &  S.  93).  The  lord  of  the  manor  or  other  person  may, 
however,  establish  a  peculiar  property  therein  {Francis  v.  Ley,  1614,  Cro.  (3) 
366 ;  cp.  Chapman  v.  Jones,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Ex.  273).  See  also  Aisle  ; 
Chancel. 


Transfer — To  convey  or  make  over  something  to  another,  not 
necessarily  absolutely ;  also  the  document  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

A  memorandum  by  way  of  equitable  sub -mortgage  given  by  the 
transferee  of  a  registered  bill  of  sale,  accompanying  a  deposit  of  the 
registered  bill  of  sale,  is  a  "  transfer  or  assignment "  within  sec.  10  of  the 
Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878,  and  therefore  need  not  be  registered  {Ex  parte 
Turquand,  In  re  Parker,  1885,  14  Q.  B.  D.  636).  The  word  "  transfer  "  in 
sec.  4  of  the  last-mentioned  statute  "  means  a  document  which  though  not 
in  form  a  bill  of  sale  assumes  to  transfer  the  property  in  goods  in  the  same 
way  as  a  bill  of  sale  would  "  (per  Lord  Esher,  M.  E.,  in  Ex  parte  Hublard, 
In  re  Hardmck,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  690,  696) ;  a  document  accompanying 
an  actual  pledge  of  goods  is  therefore  not  a  "  transfer "  so  as  to  require 
registration  {ibid.). 

See  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.,  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  connections. 


Transfer  of  Causes.— Under  the  Judicature  Acts  and  Kules 
extensive  powers  are  given  for  the  transfer  of  causes  in  the  High  Court 
from  one  division  to  another,  or  from  one  judge  to  another.  Order  49 
contains  the  rules  bearing  upon  this  subject ;  by  rule  1  of  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  empowered  to  direct  the  transfer  of  causes  or  matters  from 
one  division  to  another,  or  from  one  judge  to  another  of  the  Chancery 
Division,  subject  to  the  consent  of  tiie  president  of  the  division  from  or  to 
which  the  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to 
apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  an  order  for  transfer  from  one  division  to 
another,  as  under  rule  3  such  a  transfer  may  be  made  by  the  Court  or  a 
judge  of  the  division  to  which  the  cause  or  matter  is  assigned,  provided  the 
consent  of  the  president  of  the  division  to  which  the  transfer  is  proposed  to 
be  made  is  obtained.  In  the  Chancery  Division  causes  may  also  be  trans- 
ferred for  the  purpose  of  trial  only  (r.  2).  Special  provision  is  made  for  the 
transfer  of  actions  against  companies,  in  course  of  bemg  v/ound  up,  to  the 
judge  exercising  jurisdiction  under  the  Companies  Winding-Up  Act,  1890, 
and  also  for  the  transfer  to  the  judge  in  bankruptcy  of  actions  brought  or 
continued  by  or  against  a  bankrupt.  An  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  an  order  for  transfer  is  made  by  petition,  which,  when  the  consent  oi 
all  parties  is  obtained,  is  left  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  at  the 
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House  of  Lords ;  other  applications  for  transfer  are  made  by  summons  in 
chambers  (see  Annual  Practice,  1898,  vol.  i.  pp.  871  etseq.). 


Transfer  of  Land.— See  Land  Transfer. 
Transitory  Actions.— See  Venue. 


Translation — The  removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  diocese.  Upon 
a  translation  the  same  ceremonies  are  observed  as  on  the  creation  of  a 
bishop,  with  this  exception,  that  consecration  is  not  requisite,^  because  the 
bishop  has  been  consecrated  before.     See  Bishop;  Conge  d'Eliee. 

As  to  copyright  in  translations  of  books,  see  Copyright. 


Transmit. — In  sec.  33  of  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Pre- 
vention Act,  1883,  the  word  "  transmit  "  is  equivalent  to  "  send  "  or  "  remit," 
and  does  not  mean  _"  lodge  " ;  therefore  a  return  of  election  expenses  sent  off 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  section  has  been  duly  "  transmitted  "  to 
the  returning  officer,  although  it  may  not  be  received  by  him  till  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  {Mackinnon  v.  Clark,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  251). 


Transportation. — l.  At  common  law  there  was  no  legal  method 
of  expelling  a  subject  from  the  realm  or  removing  him  over  seas,  except  by 
the  procedure  on  Abjuration.  "  No  power  on  earth,  except  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  can  send  a  subject  out  of  England,  not  even  a  criminal  out 
of  the  land  against  his  will"  (Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  ii.  c.  33,  s.  137).  The  only 
apparent  exception  to  this  is  the  right  of  Impressment. 

2.  The  practice  of  transporting  criminals  arose  on  the  plantation  of 
America.  It  was  at  first  effected  under  royal  warrant  or  under  indenture 
or  contract  entered  into  by  the  offender  to  escape  the  penalties  incurred  on 
conviction  for  crime.  The  practice  was  adopted  in  imitation  of  Spanish 
modes  of  colonisation,  and  was  first  authorised  by  Statute  39  Eliz.  c.  4. 

3.  The  next  step  was  to  reprieve  felons  within  clergy  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  petition  to  be  transported  to  America.  The 
transportation  was  effected  by  conditional  pardon  and  indentures  of  bond 
service  for  a  term  of  years.  The  procedure  in  use  in  1665  is  detailed  in 
Kelyng  (ed.  Loveland),  p.  4.  The  practice  was  recognised  as  lawful  in  cases 
of  felony  in  sec.  13  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  1679.  Until  1824  in  England 
and  Scotland  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  84,  s.  2),  and  in  1849  in  Ireland  (12  &  13  Vict, 
c.  27),  it  was  not  legal  to  commute  on  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment 
for  transportation  or  another  punishment,  except  by  consent  of  the  convict 
(see  Gavan  Duffy,  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres,  vol.  i. ;  Porsyth,  p.  462). 

4.  From  1717  (4  Geo.  i.  c.  11)  until  1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  99)  trans- 
portation could  be  effected  under  sentence  of  a  Court  of  justice  in  respect 
of  a  number  of  felonies.  The  convicts  were  sent  to  North  America  or  the 
West  Indies  until  1776.  For  a  time  thereafter  they  were  sent  (under 
16  Geo.  III.  c.  43)  to  West  Africa,  and  from  1788  till  1853  to  Australia. 
In  1853  the  old  system  was  superseded,  except  as  to  the  detention  and 
treatment  of  persons  already  transported,  which  was  regulated  by  the 
Transportation  Act,  1824  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  84),  and  penal  servitude  was  substi- 
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tuted,  but  in  a  manner  which  still  permits  the  sending  of  persons  sentenced 
to  serve  their  time  abroad.  See  Penal  Seevitude.  In  1857  transportation 
as  a  sentence  of  a  Court  was  prohibited  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3). 


Traveller.— See  Licensing,  vol.  vii.  at  p.  407;  Innkeepek. 


Traverse.— 1.  Toll.    See  Tolls. 

2.  Inquisition.     See  Lunacy. 

3.  At  common  law,  when  a  presentment  for  misdemeanour  was  made 
whether  in  the  King's  Courts  or  franchise  Courts,  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  traversable,  and  to  have  been  taken  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  to 
have  been  made  ground  for  proceeding  at  once  to  amercement.  In 
Hundred  Courts  and  Courts  Leet  this  practice  continued;  but  in  the 
superior  Courts  a  traverse  was  in  time  permitted  of  any  indictment 
or  presentment  for  misdemeanour,  which  entitled  the  accused  to  trial 
by  a  petty  jury  (2  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  649,  650). 

This  right  to  traverse  a  misdemeanour  in  practice  entitled  the 
defendant  to  throw  the  trial  over  to  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Court. 
Such  postponement  no  longer  exists  as  of  right  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100, 
s.  27),  and,  so  far  as  criminal  trials  are  concerned,  the  term  "  traverse  "  has 
fallen  out  of  use  in  England. 

4.  The  inquisition  of  an  escheator  or  coroner  and  returns  to  a  writ  of 
mandamus,  but  not  the  return  of  rescue  by  a  sheriff,  are  traversable,  i.e. 
are  not  conclusive.  As  to  the  mode  of  traverse  in  the  High  Court,  see  Short 
and  Mellor,  Crown  Office  Practice,  54, 112, 413, 439.     See  Office,  Inquest  of. 


Treadmill — A  contrivance  for  grinding  corn,  etc.,  used  in  Her 
Majesty's  prisons.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  are  set  upon  the 
mill  and  required  to  work  it. 


Treason  and  Treason  Felony. 
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Introdiuitory. — Grave  offences  against  the  security  of  the  State  come 
under  the  head  of  treason  or  treason  felony,  lesser  offences  under  the  heads 
of  sedition  {q.v.),  in  its  various  branches,  and  riot  {q.v.).  Often  these  crimes 
overlap,  or  the  line  of  division  is  so  indistinctly  drawn  as  to  give  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  a  choice  of  remedies  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  set  the  law  in  motion. 

The  early  history  of  the  law  of  treason  is  discussed  in  1  Hale,  P.  C.  77 ; 
Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  and  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  501.  According  to  the  last-mentioned  authorities  the 
crime  afterwards  known  as  treason  stood  on  an  exceptional  footing  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  here,  probably  under  Eoman  influence,  in  the 
troubled  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.     In  all  other  crimes  early 
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law  disregarded  mere  criminal  intention  unless  carried  into  effect,  but 
plots  against  the  king  and  the  nation  on  account  of  their  greater  danger, 
and  the  impossibility  of  repressing  them  after  they  had  obtained  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  required  to  be  struck  at  in  their  inception.  The  Eoman 
law  as  far  back  as  the  Lex  Julia  seems  to  have  made  criminal  design  or 
plotting  the  gist  of  the  offence :  "  Cujusve  opere  consilio  dolo  malo  con- 
silium initum  fuerit  quo  quis  majestatem  Populi  Eomani,"  etc.  {B.  48,  4). 
In  English  law  the  maxim  Voluntas  reputabitur  "pro  facto  became  established 
in  treason,  not  as  a  survival  of  the  old  rigour  of  the  law,  according  to  the 
view  of  Hale  and  Foster,  but  rather  as  a  stringent  exception  due  to  the 
special  gravity  and  danger  of  the  crime.  It  is  recognised  in  Bracton,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  crime  as  understood  in  his  day : — "  Si 
quis  ausu  temerario  machinatus  sit  in  mortem  Domini  regis,  vel  aliquid 
egerit,  vel  agi  procuraverit  ad  seditionem  (betrayal)  Domini  regis  vel  exer- 
citus  sui,  vel  procurantibus  auxilium  prsebuerit  vel  consensum,  licet  id  quod 
in  voluntate  habuerit  non  perduxerit  ad  effectum." 

The  word  treason  and  its  Latin  equivalent  proditio  included,  but  were 
not  confined  to,  the  crime  which  Bracton  thus  describes.  They  came  into 
use  to  signify  treachery  of  a  peculiarly  heinous  kind, — the  breach  of  the  tie 
by  which  the  subject  was  bound  to  the  king,  the  vassal  to  his  lord,  the  wife 
to  her  husband.  Treason  was  not  at  first  regarded  as  forming  by  itself  a 
distinct  category  of  crime,  but  rather  as  aggravated  felony;  it  was  un- 
clergyable,  and  visited  with  specially  cruel  punishment ;  and  if  against  the 
king,  it  involved  forfeiture  to  the  king  instead  of  to  the  intermediate  lord. 
What  amounted  to  treason  against  the  king,  or  high  treason  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  long  remained  uncertain  (see  the  early  cases  and  authorities  in 
Hale) ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  strict  definition  the  royal  judges  showed  a 
tendency  to  extend  the  crime.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  held  an  act  of  private  war,  then  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  fall 
within  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  extended  it  to  the  murder  of  a  king's 
messenger.  Moved,  it  would  appear,  by  the  loss  of  the  lords'  forfeitures, 
consequent  on  these  decisions,  the  Parliament  of  1351,  which  Coke  styles 
the  "Blessed  Parliament,"  petitioned  the  king  that  it  might  be  declared 
what  offences  were  treason.  The  king's  answer  appears  on  the  Eolls  of 
Parliament,  and,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  was  entered  on  the  Statute 
Eoll. 

The  Treason  Act,  1351. — The  famous  Treason  Act,  1351,  which  still 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  treason,  distinguished  high  treason 
against  the  king  from  petty  treason,  for  which  the  forfeitures  were  pre- 
served to  the  lord.  The  list  of  petty  treasons,  "  when  a  servant  slayeth  his 
master,  or  a  wife  her  husband,  or  when  a  man,  secular  or  religious,  slayeth 
his  prelate,  to  whom  he  oweth  faith  and  obedience,"  may  be  briefly  dismissed, 
as  they  have  been  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other  felonies  by  30  Geo.  in. 
c.  48,  and  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  31. 

The  high  treasons  declared  by  the  statute  to  extend  to  the  king  and 
his  royal  majesty,  which  are  still  law,  unless  otherwise  stated,  were  as 
follows : — 

(1)  "When  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  (fait  compasser  ou  ymaginer) 
the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  his  lady  the  queen,  or  their  eldest  son 
and  heir. 

(2)  Violating  the  king's  companion,  or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  un- 
married, or  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir.  The  Criminal  Code 
Commission  proposed  to  leave  out  the  provision  as  to  the  daughter. 

(3)  "  Or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm."    Pollock 
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and  Maitland  point  out  that  the  unequivocal  enunciation  of  this  doctrine 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  time  when  the  king  ceased  to  hold  his  French 
possessions  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  France ;  before  that  time  it  would 
have  been  of  dangerous  application. 

(4)  "  Or  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere." 

"And  thereof  be  provably  attainted  by  people  of  their  condition  (de 
ceo  soit  proyeablement  attaint  per  gentz  de  leur  condition)."  This  require- 
ment that  the  treasonable  intent  should  in  every  case  be  manifested  by  an 
overt  act  will  be  discussed  below. 

(5)  "Counterfeiting  the  Great  Seal  or  coinage,"  etc.,  repealed  by  11 
Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  66 ;  and  2  &  3  Will.  iv.  c.  34. 

(6)  "  And  if  a  man  slay  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  or  the  King's  Justices 
of  the  one  bench  or  the  other.  Justices  in  Eyre,  or  Justices  of  Assize,  and  all 
other  Justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in  their  places  and 
doing  their  offices."  The  Criminal  Code  Commission  proposed  to  leave  out 
this  article. 

"  And  because  that  many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time 
to  come  which  a  man  cannot  think  or  declare  at  this  present  time,  it  is 
accorded  that  if  any  other  case  supposed  treason  which  is  not  above 
specified  doth  happen  before  any  Justices,  the  Justices  shall  tarry  without 
going  to  judgment  of  the  treason  until  the  cause  be  showed  and  declared 
before  the  king  in  his  Parliament  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or 
other  felony." 

Having  regard  to  what  is  now  known  about  the  early  history  of 
Parliament  {q.v.\  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  is  probably  right  in  holding  against 
Hale  that  this  declaration  of  new  treasons  was  intended  to  be  a  judicial  as 
distinguished  from  a  legislative  act,  and  that  the  Commons  were  not  to  be 
necessary  parties.  This  provision  was  repealed  by  1  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  1 
(1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  ii.  s.  91),  limiting  treasons  to  those  declared  in  the 
Statute  of  Edward  ill.,  as  was  virtually  admitted  when  the  Commons 
abandoned  their  attempt  to  put  it  in  force  against  Strafford  on  his 
impeachment,  and  proceeded  instead  by  bill  of  attainder. 

Development  of  the  Laiv ;  Constructive  Treasons. — Obviously  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  1351,  if  taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  omit  many  of 
the  gravest  offences  against  the  security  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  State 
which  the  king  so  largely  personified.  Nothing  is  said  of  restraining, 
imprisoning,  or  deposing  the  king,  or  of  rebellious  conspiracies  stoppmg 
short  of  an  actual  outbreak,  or  of  moving  foreigners  to  invade  the 
realm  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  all  these  things  were  eventually  brought 
within  the  statute  by  judicial  constructions,  holding  them  to  be  overt  acts 
of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  So,  too,  the  article  of 
levying  war  was  extended  to  include  every  resort  to  force  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  object  of  a  public  or  general  nature,  as  distinct  from 
some  private  object,  in  which  case  the  crime  was  reduced  to  riot. 

The  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  may  be  traced  to 
some  extent  in  the  early  indictments,  many  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
Calendar  to  the  Baga  de  Secretis,  printed  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Eeports 
of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  Public  Eecords.  The  leaders  in  the  Peasants' 
Eising  of  1381  appear  to  have  been  convicted  of  treason  by  levying  war 
(see  Powell's  Rising  in  East  Anglia).  In  the  same  reign  we  find  the  judges 
giving  an  extra-judicial  opinion  that  to  prevent  the  king  from  exercising 
any  part  of  his  prerogative  was  treason,  for  which  opinion  they  were  them- 
selves impeached  and  convicted  of  treason,  perhaps  under  the  clause  as  to 
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the  declaration  of  new  treasons.  When  Eichard  got  the  upper  hand,  an 
Act  (21  Eich.  II.  c.  3,  repealed  in  the  next  reign)  was  passed  making  it 
treason  to  compass  to  depose  the  king  or  to  withdraw  liege  homage  from 
him,  but  saying  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  any  overt  act.  Talbot's  case, 
1394,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  169  ;  Oldcastle's  case,  1413,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  144;  and  Sir 
William  Stanley's  case  in  1494,  1  St.  Tri.  277,  may  also  be  referred  to.  In 
1477  Burdett,  Stacy,  and  Blake  were  convicted  of  compassing  the  king's 
death,  the  overt  acts  being  that  they  had  calculated  the  date  of  the  king's 
death  by  art,  magic,  necromancy,  and  astronomy,  and  had  published  that 
he  would  shortly  die,  to  the  intent  that  the  cordial  love  of  the  people 
might  be  withdrawn  from  him,  and  he  might  hear  of  it  and  be  thereby 
saddened  and  his  life  shortened.  In  1509  Dudley  was  charged  with 
traitorously  conspiring  to  govern  the  king  by  force,  and,  if  he  should  refuse, 
to  destroy  and  depose  him ;  and  it  was  laid  as  an  overt  act  that  he  had 
written  to  his  adherents  to  be  ready  to  attend  him  in  warlike  array. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  law  of  treason  was  repeatedly  altered  by  statute. 
The  famous  statute  of  11  Hen.  vil.  c.  1,  called  forth  by  the  experience  of  the 
AYars  of  the  Eoses,  provided  that  no  one  should  be  held  guilty  of  treason 
for  serving  the  king  for  the  time  being  in  his  wars :  a  provision  which 
failed  to  protect  Sir  Harry  Vane  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth 
(1662,  6  St.  Tri.  119).  The  reign  of  Henry  viii.  saw  the  creation  of  a  host 
of  new  treasons  connected  with  the  king's  marriages,  the  question  of  the 
succession,  and  the  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
These  new  treasons,  as  well  as  those  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  making  it  treason 
to  reconcile  any  one  to  the  See  of  Eome,  or  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest 
to  be  present  in  England  (27  Eliz.  c.  1),  may  be  passed  over,  in  spite 
of  their  historical  interest,  as  having  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  general  law  of  treason.  Of  more  lasting  importance  was  the  Act 
of  1  Mary,  st.  1,  c.  1,  which  repealed  all  the  new  treasons  of  Henry  vin., 
and  provided  that  no  act,  deed,  or  offence  should  be  deemed  treason 
except  those  that  were  expressed  and  declared  in  the  Act  of  1351. 
Its  eloquent  preamble  recites  that  the  state  of  every  king  standeth 
and  consisteth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour  of  the  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign  than  in  the  dread  and  fear  of  laws  made  with 
rigorous  pains  and  extreme  punishment,  and  that  of  late  many  persons  of 
good  reputation  had  suffered  shameful  death  "  for  words  only,  without  other 
opinion,  fact,  or  deed,"  a  statutory  declaration  that  mere  words  do  not 
amount  to  treason. 

The  reign  of  EHzabeth  saw  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
estabUshed  almost  in  its  full  extent.  This  appears,  not  only  from  such 
cases  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  and  Essex's,  but  also  from  the  temporary  Act 
of  13  Eliz.  c.  El.  That  Act,  the  language  of  which  is  closely  followed  in 
the  Treason  Act,  1795,  and  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  made  compassing 
to  injure  the  Queen,  or  to  depose  her,  or  to  levy  war  against  her,  or  to  move 
foreigners  to  invade  the  realm,  substantive  treasons  when  expressed  by 
publishing  any  printiag,  or  writing,  speech,  words,  etc.,  raising  the  obvious 
inference  that  such  compassings  were  already  regarded  as  within  the  statute 
of  Edward  iii.  when  expressed  by  any  overt  act  other  than  words  or  writings. 
The  doctrine  that  levying  war  includes  the  use  of  force  for  a  general  object 
was  also  laid  down  in  the  cases  of  the  Apprentices,  of  Bradshaw  and  Burton, 
and  of  Essex.  Coke  embodied  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  these  cases  in  his 
3rd  Institute,  but  the  most  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  as  finally 
developed  is  to  be  found  in  Hale  and  Foster.  The  latter's  Grown  Law, 
published  in  1763,  was  said  by  the  late  Lord  Coleridge  to  be  one  of  the 
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ablest  books  ever  written,  and  the  Discourse  of  High  Treason,  which  forms 
part  of  it,  has  since  been  the  accepted  authority  quoted  by  Bench  and 
Bar  at  every  trial  for  treason  or  treason  felony. 

Poster  thus  describes  the  constructive  treasons  built  on  the  article  of 
compassing  the  king's  death  in  the  Act  of  1351  (p.  195): — 

The  care  the  law  hath  taken  for  the  personal  safety  of  tlie  king  is  not  confined  to 
actions  or  attempts  of  the  more  flagitious  kind,  to  assassination  or  poison,  or  other 
attempts  directly  and  immediately  aiming  at  his  life.  It  is  extended  to  everything 
wilfully  and  deliberately  done  or  attempted  whereby  his  life  may  be  endangered  ;  and 
therefore  the  entering  into  measures  for  deposing  or  imprisoning  him,  or  to  get  his 
person  into  the  power  of  the  conspirators, — these  offences  are  overt  acts  of  treason 
within  this  branch  of  the  statute  (compassing  the  king's  death),  for  experience  hath 
shown  that  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  the  distance  is  very  small. 

Offences  which  are  not  so  personal  as  those  already  mentioned  have  been  with  great 
propriety  brought  within  the  same  rule,  as  having  a  tendency,  though  not  so  immediate, 
to  the  same  fatal  end ;  and  therefore  the  entering  into  measures  in  concert  with 
foreigners  and  others  in  order  to  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  or  going  into  a  foreign 
country,  or  even  purposing  to  go  thither  to  that  end,  and  taking  any  steps  in  order  thereto, — 
these  offences  are  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  king's  death. 

Levying  war  (he  goes  on,  p.  197)  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing  ;  and  under  the 
limitation  to  be  stated  in  the  next  chapter  (see  below),  compassing  to  levy  war  likewise  is 
an  overt  act  within  this  branch  ;  and  so  is  a  treasonable  correspondence  With  the  enemy, 
though  it  falleth  more  naturally  within  the  clause  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies. 

As  to  constructive  levying  war,  Foster  lays  down  (p.  207)  that  military 
weapons,  banners,  or  drums  are  not  necessary ;  the  true  criterion  is  Quo 
animo  did  the  parties  assemble  ?  If  on  account  of  some  private  quarrel,  or 
to  take  revenge  on  particular  persons,  it  would  not  be  treason.  But  he 
goes  on  (p.  210) : — 

Sec.  3.  Every  insurrection  which  in  judgment  of  law  is  intended  against  the  person 
of  the  king,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measiires  of 
Government,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from  about  him, — these  risings  all  amount  to 
levying  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of 
open  war  or  not ;  and  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not 
treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other  clause  of 
compassing  the  king's  death ;  for  these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and 
open  force  without  manifest  danger  to  his  person. 

Sec.  4.  Insurrections  in  order  to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  to  alter  the  established 
law  or  change  religion,  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons — all 
risings  in  order  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern  by  an  armed 
force  are,  in  construction  of  law,  high  treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for 
though  they  are  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the  king,  they  are  against  his  royalmajesty ; 
and,  besides,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to 
destroy  all  property  and  all  government  too,  by  numbers  and  an  armed  force. 
Insurrections,  likewise,  for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single  nation  living  here  under  the  protection  of 
the  king,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature  and  in  which 
the  insurgents  have  no  special  interest, — risings  to  effect  these  ends  by  force  and  numbers 
are,  by  construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  for  they  are  levelled  at  the 
king's  crown  and  royal  dignity. 

But  a  bare  conspiracy  for  effecting  an  insurrection  or  rising  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  last  section  is  not,  he  adds  (p.  213),  "  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  Nor  will  it  come  under  any  species  of 
treasons  within  the  25  Edw.  iii.,  unless  the  rising  he  effected." 

These  passages,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  reasoning,  have  invari- 
ably received  judicial  acceptance.  The  extension  of  levying  war  to  include 
any  riot  for  a  public  object  in  which  the  rioters  have  no  special  interest 
has,  however,  been  strongly  criticised,  notably  by  Luders,  and  by  Starkie 
and  Jardine,  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  in  the  Sixth  Eeport  on  the 
Criminal  Law,  but  without  affecting  in  any  way  the  current  of  judicial 
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authority.  The  words  of  the  Act  of  1351,  however,  remain  to  show  the 
original  point  of  departure;  and  Erskine's  protests  against  its  natiural 
meaning  being  departed  from  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  case,  and  the  trials 
of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke,  though  they  made  no  impression  on  the  Court, 
persuaded  the  juries  to  acquit  the  prisoners. 

The  Acts  of  1795,  1817,  and  1848.— This  difBculty  in  getting  juries 
to  act  on  the  constructive  treasons  laid  down  by  Foster  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Treason  Act,  1795,  36  Geo.  in.  c.  7,  which,  as  remarked  by  Willes, 
J.,  in  Mulcahy  v.  B.,  1868,  L.  E.  3  H.  L.  306,  did  in  terms  sanction  and 
embody  the  received  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  treasons,  at  least  as 
to  compassing  the  king's  death.     It  was  made  treason  by  that  statute 

if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall,  within  the  realm  or  without,  compass, 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tendiag  to 
death  or  destruction,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint,  of  the  person  of  the 
same  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him 
or  them  from  the  style,  honour,  or  Mngly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  or 
of  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  or  countries ;  or  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this  realm,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel 
him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force 
or  constraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate,  or  overawe  both  Houses,  or  either  House  of 
Parliament ;  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  this 
realm,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  or  countries,  under  the  obeisance  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inventions, 
devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any 
printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deeds. 

These  provisions,  at  first  temporary,  were  made  perpetual  by  the 
Treason  Act,  1817,  57  Geo.  in.  e.  6.  They  did  not  supersede  the  Act  of 
1351,  and  the  indictments  in  Watson's,  Brandreth's,  Thistlewood's,  Hardie's, 
and  Frost's  cases  contain  counts  under  that  Act  as  well  as  under  the  Acts  of 
1795  and  1817. 

In  1848  the  law  was  further  modified  by  the  Act  now  known  as  the 
Treason  Felony  Act,  1848.  The  immediate  occasion  of  that  statute  was 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  provisions  of  36  &  57  Geo.  in.  to  Ireland, 
in  view  of  the  threatened  insurrection  there.  In  Ireland  inflammatory 
speakers  and  writers  could  only  be  charged  with  treason  under  the  Act  of 
1351  or  with  sedition  which  was  bailable,  so  that  a  prosecution  afforded  no 
security  against  an  immediate  repetition  of  the  offence.  At  the  same  time 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  procedure  for  high 
treason,  and  to  admit  of  a  more  lenient  punishment,  it  was  decided  to 
reduce  some  of  the  treasons  in  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1817  to  felonies. 
Accordingly  sec.  1  of  the  new  statute  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12)  repealed  all  the 
above  provisions  of  36  &  57  Geo.  in.,  except  those  which  related 
to  attempts  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  which  by  sec.  2  were 
extended  to  Ireland;  and  sec.  3  re-enacted  all  the  repealed  treasons  as 
felonies  as  f oUows : — 

If  any  person  whatsoever,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall,  within  the  United 
Kingdom  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose 
our  most  gracious  lady  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
royal  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  other  of  her 
majesty's  dominions  and  countries  ;  or  to  levy  war  agaiust  her  majesty,  her  heirs  or 
successors,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their  measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any 
force  or  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses  or  either 
House  of  Parliament ;  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to  invade 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  other  of  her  majesty's  dominions  or  countries  under  the 
obeisance  of  her  majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors ;  and  such  compassings,  imaginations, 
inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by 
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publishing  any  printing  or  writing  {or  by  open  and  advised  speaking),  or  by  any  overt 
act  or  deed,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

The  provisions  as  to  open  and  advised  speaking,  whatever  their  effect, 
were  limited  to  two  years,  and  have  been  repealed  by  the  S.  L.  E.  Act, 
1891.  The  new  felony  created  by  this  Act  became  popularly  known  as 
treason  felony,  a  term  nowhere  used  in  the  Act  itself,  but  since  then 
sanctioned  in  its  short  title,  the  Treason  Eelony  Act,  1848.  Among  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1848,  sec.  5  provides,  probably  unnecessarily, 
that  on  indictments  for  felony  under  the  Act  more  than  one  overt  act  or 
publication  may  be  charged;  sec.  6  that  the  Act  of  1351  is  to  remain 
unaffected ;  and  sec.  7  that  iadictments  for  felony  under  the  Act  shall  be 
valid,  even  though  the  facts  amount  to  treason ;  but  no  one  prosecuted  for 
felony  under  the  Act  is  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  treason  upon  the 
same  facts. 

Summary  of  existing  Law. — The. present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
the  principal  offences  of  a  treasonable  nature  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Compassing  the  king's  death ;  and  compassing  the  death  or  bodily 
harm  of  the  sovereign  and  expressing  such  compassing  by  publishing  any 
printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  are  treason  by  25  Edw.  m. 
and  36  Geo.  ill.  respectively.  The  Criminal  Code  Commission  proposed  to 
make  actually,  killiug  the  king  a  substantive  treason,  instead  of,  as  now,  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  his  death.  Assaults  upon  the  sovereign,  and 
attempts  to  alarm  her,  may  also  be  punished  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  61, 
as  misdemeanours,  with  whipping  and  imprisonment. 

The  constructive  treasons  based  on  the  article  of  compassing  the  king's 
death,  and  explained  above,  are  still  in  force,  though  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  now  be  relied  on  exclusively. 

2.  Levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm  under  the  Act  of  1351 
has,  as  already  explained,  been  extended  to  include  the  use  of  force  to  effect 
any  purpose  of  a  public  or  a  general  nature  in  which  the  accused  had  no 
special  interest.  The  Criminal  Code  Commission  proposed  to  restrict  the 
definition  of  levying  war  to  forcible  attempts  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to 
make  her  change  her  measures  and  counsels,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe 
Parliament ;  but  seeing  the  vride  interpretation  put  upon  forcing  the  Queen 
to  change  her  measures  and  counsels  in  the  Acts  of  1795,  1817,  and  1848 
(see  below),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  proposed  alteration  would  make 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  law. 

3.  Compassing  to  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal 
name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  is  felony 
under  11  &  12  Vict.,  and  also  on  the  old  doctrine  an  overt  act  of  compass- 
ing the  king's  d^ath  under  the  Act  of  1351. 

4.  Compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  in  order  to  make  her 
change  her  measures  and  counsels,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses 
or  either  House  of  Parliament.  This  is  now  felony  under  11  &  12  Vict., 
and  on  the  old  doctrine  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  under 
the  Act  of  1351.  It  has  been  held  under  the  Act  of  1848  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  aver  or  prove  any  particular  measures  or  counsels  to  be  changed 
{B.  V.  John  Mitchel,  1848,  6  St.  Tri.  K  S.  599),  and  that  these  words 
include  an  attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  for  a  general  purpose,  for 
instance,  an  attempt  forcibly  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  corn  from 
Ireland,  which  would  necessarily  compel  the  Queen  to  change  her  measures 
and  counsels  {B.  v.  O'Doherty,  1848,  6  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  914) ;  also  an  intention 
that  members  should  assemble  in  arms  prepared  to  resist  opposers,  and 
intending  to  prevent  the  Government  from  the  free  exercise  of  any  of  its 
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lawful  powers  (Erie,  J.,  in  R  v.  DowUng,  1848,  7  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  461) ;  and 
"  any  armed  insurrection  or  rising,  however  small  or  ill-managed,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  innovations  of  a  public  nature  by  force  and  numbers  " 
(Keogh,  J.,  in  B.  v.  Luby,  Dublin  Special  Commission,  1865). 

Compassing  to  levy  war  for  the  above  purposes  was  also  held  to  be 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  under  the  Act  of  1351  (see 
the  passages  cited  above,  from  Foster) ;  and  Erie,  J.,  in  B.  v.  O'Donnell, 
1848,  7  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  706,  held  that  it  might  be  laid  as  a-  conspiracy  at 
common  law,  on  the  ground  that  compassing  to  levy  war  did  not  by  pre- 
sumption of  law  necessarily  imply  treason  by  compassing  the  Queen's  death. 
And  see  B.  v.  Walker,  23  St.  Tri.  1062,  and  B.  v.  Gumming,  1848,  7  St.  Tri. 
N.  S.  485.  The  Criminal  Code  Commission  proposed  to  make  compassing 
to  levy  war  limited  as  in  2.  above,  treason. 

5.  Adhering  to  the  Queen's  enemies  in  the  realm,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere.     This  is  treason  under  the  Act  of  1351. 

6.  Compassing,  etc.,  to  move  any  foreigner  to  invade  the  Queen's 
dominions.  This  is  felony  under  11  &  12  Vict.  See  B.  v.  Luhy,  Dublin 
Special  Commission,  1865.  It  was  formerly  held  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  king's  death  under  the  Act  of  1351. 

Overt  Acts — Words — Writings. — The  Treason  Act,  1351,  requires  that 
the  accused  shall  be  attainted  of  the  treason  by  open  deed  or  overt  act 
by  people  of  his  condition;  and  the  Acts  of  1795,  1817,  and  1848,  that 
the  treasonable  or  felonious  compassing  shall  have  been  expressed,  uttered, 
or  declared  by  publishing  any  printing,  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or 
deed.  The  words  overt  act  are  defined  by  Abbott,  C. J.,  as  "  any  act  manifest=.- 
ing  the  intention  and  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object." 
Foster  says  that  "  overt  acts  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  evidence, 
but  as  the  means  made  use  of  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  heart ;  and 
that  in  compassing  the  king's  death,  the  compassing  is  considered  as  the 
treason,  and  the  overt  acts  as  the  means  made  use  of  to  effectuate  the 
imagination  of  the  heart " ;  and  he  adds  that  in  indictments  for  levying  war 
or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  an  overt  act  must  also  be  charged,  "  for 
the  overt  act  is  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence." 
It  has  been  held  that  a  bare  conspiracy,  the  mere  act  of  two  or  more  in 
agreeing  to  effect  a  treasonable  object,  although  nothing  further  be  done  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  is  a  sufficient  overt  act  within  this  and  the  following 
statutes  {Mulcahy  v.  B.,  1868,  L.  E.  3  H.  L.  306).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  established  since  Pine's  case,  1628,  3  St.  Tri.  363,  if  not  by  the 
Statute  of  Mary  set  out  above,  that  (Fost.  200)  "  loose  words  not  relative 
to  any  act  or  design  are  not  overt  acts  of  treason,  but  words  of  advice  and 
persuasion,  and  all  consultations  for  the  traitorous  purposes  treated  of  in 
this  chapter  are  certainly  so,  as  they  are  uttered  in  contemplation  of  some 
treasonable  purpose  actually  on  foot,  or  intended  and  in  contemplation  of 
it "  (and  see  B.  v.  Duffy,  1848,  7  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  839). 

Foster  speaks  with  less  decision  about  writings.  He  holds  (Fost.  198) 
that  they  may  be  overt  acts  of  treason  if  written  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
treasonable  design,  even  though  they  are  unpublished,  and  still  more  if 
published.  Hale  says  that  the  writings  must  be  published  and  must 
import  the  compassing.  Abstract  treatises,  not  relative  to  any  definite, 
design,  would  appear  not  to  amount  to  overt  acts  of  treason  {B.  v.  Hardie, 
1820,  1  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  625 ;  B.  v.  Duffy,  1849,  7  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  856).  It 
would  thus  appear  that  in  all  cases  the  overt  act  must  be  something  done 
in  the  execution  or  in  furtherance  of  the  compassing. 

The  Acts  of  1795,  1817,  and  1848  require  that  the  treasonable  or 
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felonious  compassing  should  be  expressed  by  publishing  any  printing  or 
writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed.  The  expression  overt  act  has  received 
the  same  construction  as  under  the  Act  of  1351.  Under  these  Acts  print- 
ings and  writings  may  be  charged  either  as  mere  expressions  of  the  com- 
passing, in  which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  publication  was 
in  furtherance  of  the  criminal  design,  or  as  overt  acts  or  deeds,  in  which 
case  they  must  be  charged  to  have  been  published  in  furtherance  of  the 
compassing  (B,  v.  Duffy,  pp.  858,  900). 

Principals  and  Accessories. — A  word  must  be  said  of  the  doctrine  that  in 
high  treason  all  are  principals,  and  the  consequences  it  has  been  held  to 
involve.  The  man  who  incites  to  any  species  of  treason,  as  levying  of  war, 
is  himself  guilty  of  treason  (B.  v.  Meagher,  1848,  7  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  1101 ;  B. 
V.  M'Cafferty,  1867,  10  Cox  0.  C.  604,  where  the  accused,  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  Directory,  was  held  guilty  of  treason  by  levying  war,  though  the 
outbreak  only  took  place  after  his  arrest  and  imprisonment);  also  if 
men  are  engaged  in  a  treasonable  purpose,  those  that  act  with  them  and 
further  that  purpose,  are  traitors  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  even  though 
they  be  ignorant  of  the  treasonable  intent  {B.  v.  O'Bonohue,  ibid.  1091 ;  and 
see  B.  V.  Burke,  1868,  Dublin  Special  Commission). 

However,  a  person  who  knowingly  comforts  or  receives  a  traitor  so  far 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  accessory  that  he  cannot  be  tried  until  the 
principal  is  convicted  (Stephen,  Big.  Grim.  Law). 

By  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  principals  m  the  second  degree  and 
accessories  before  the  fact  are  to  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  the  Act  made  punishable. 

Brocedure. — The  proceedings  on  an  indictment  for  treason  felony  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  felony,  but  trials  for  high  treason  are 
surrounded  with  unusual  safeguards,  most  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1695,  7  &  8  Will.  iii.  c.  3,  passed  after  the  Eevolution  as  a  security 
against  the  miscarriages  of  justice  which  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  preceding  reigns. 

A  Secretary  of  State  has  an  extraordinary  right  of  issuing  warrants  of 
arrest  for  treason  or  suspicion  of  treason. 

By  the  Treason  Act,  1695,  no  one  is  to  be  indicted  for  any  treason  done 
in  the  realm  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  years,  unless  in  cases  of 
attempted  poisoniug  or  assassination  of  the  sovereign. 

Bail  can  only  be  allowed  in  cases  of  treason  by  order  of  a  Secretary 
of  State,  or  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  or  one  of  its  judges  in 
vacation. 

Provision  is  made  by  28  Hen.  viii.  c.  10,  and  35  Hen.  viii.  c.  2, 
for  the  trial  here  of  treasons  committed  at  sea,  aijd  on  land  out  of  the 
realm. 

In  the  case  of  high  treason  and  conspiracy,  the  venue  may  be  laid  where 
any  overt  act  done  by  any  one  of  the  traitors  or  conspirators  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  done. 

By  the  Act  of  1695,  ss.  1,  8,  as  amended  by  7  Anne,  c.  21,  s.  11,  on  trials 
for  treason  prisoners  are  to  have  copies  of  the  indictment  delivered  to  them 
ten  days  before  the  trial  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  a  copy  of  the 
jury  panel  and  list  of  the  witnesses,  mentioning  their  names,  profession,  and 
places  of  abode,  delivered  at  the  same  time  as  the  copy  of  the  indictment. 
They  are  also  to  have  process  to  compel  the  appearance  of  their  own 
witnesses.  Delivery  of  the  list  of  witnesses  at  a  different  time  from  the 
copy  of  the  indictment  was  held  bad  in  Frost's  case,  1839,4  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  85,; 
and  though  it  was  held  that  the  objection  had  been  taken  too  late  and 
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■would  only  have  been  ground  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial,  it  resulted 
in  saving  the  life  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Act  of  1695  also  provides  that  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to 
make  his  defence  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  to  have  two  counsel 
assigned  to  him  for  that  purpose.  This  was  extended  to  impeachments  by 
20  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  Not  more  than  two  counsel  will  be  recognised  for  each 
prisoner. 

On  trials  of  treason  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  {q.v.),  all 
peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  are  to  be  summoned  twenty  days 
before  the  trial  (s.  11). 

In  treason,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  thirty-five  peremptory  challenges, 
instead  of  twenty  as  in  felony. 

The  Act  of  1695  also  provides  (s.  8)  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted 
or  given  of  any  overt  act  that  is  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment.  The 
whole  evidence  in  support  of  the  overt  act  need  not  be  set  out,  but  the 
charge  must  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  certainty.  Facts  which  might  in 
themselves  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  treason,  though  not  laid,  have  been 
held  admissible  in  support  of  overt  acts  which  are  laid. 

The  same  Act  (ss.  2,  4)  provides  that  no  one  shall  be  indicted,  tried,  or 
attainted  of  high  treason,  except  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses, 
either  both  of  them  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  one  of  them  to  one  and 
another  of  them  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  treason,  unless  in  case  of 
confession  without  violence  in  open  Court,  or  of  standing  mute  or  refusing 
to  plead,  or  of  challenging  peremptorily  more  than  thirty-five  of  the  jury. 
The  last  exception  seems  to  be  rendered  inoperative  by  7  &  8  Geo.  iv.  c.  28, 
8.  2.  If  two  witnesses  speak  to  the  same  overt  act,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  both  speak  to  the  same  facts  {B.  v.  M'Gafferty,  1867, 10  Cox  C.  C. 
603). 

These  provisions  set  at  rest  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  the  law 
of  treason,  as  tb  whether  two  witnesses  were  required  at  common  law,  and 
as  to  whether  the  express  provisions  to  that  effect  of  1  Edw.  vi.  c.  12,  and 
5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11,  had  been  repealed  by  1  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  10,  providing 
that  trials  for  treason  should  be  held  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law  (see  Fost.  238). 

In  Ireland,  to  which  these  statutes  did  not  apply,  one  witness  was  held 
sufficient  until  the  above  provisions  were  extended  to  Ireland  by  1  &  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  24.  In  Smith  0'Brie7i's  case,  1848-49,  7  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  1,  where 
the  statutes  applicable  to  Ireland  are  exhaustively  considered,  it  was  held 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  as  to  the 
lists  of  witnesses  had  not  been  extended  to  Ireland,  and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  26 
was  afterwards  passed  in  consequence. 

On  trials  for  treason  it  is  the  practice  to  invite  the  prisoner  to  make  a 
statement  after  his  counsel  have  spoken  (4  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  414;  7  Hid. 
276). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  statutes  for  the  amendment  of  criminal 
pleading  do  not  apply  to  treason,  as  to  which  the  rigorous  rules  of  the  old 
law  reraaiu  in  force. 

The  special  procedure  for  treason  does  not  now  apply  where  the  alleged 
overt  act  of  treason  is  an  attempt  to  injure  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  Under  39  &  40  Geo.  iii.  c.  93,  and  5  &  6  Vict. 
c.  51,  s.  2,  such  cases  are  to  be  tried  with  the  same  procedure  as  an  ordinary 
murder. 

Sentence. — The  old  sentence  for  high  treason  was  one  of  extraordinary 
barbarity.     The   traitor  was   to   be   drawn   on   a    hurdle   to  the  place  of 
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execution,  hanged  by  the  neck,  taken  down  while  still  alive,  his  private 
members  cut  off,  and  his  entrails  torn  out  and  burnt  before  his  eyes.  The 
body  was  then  to  be  beheaded  and  the  trunk  divided  into  four  quarters, 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Women  were 
to  be  burnt.  Coke  purports  to  show  that  all  these  punishments  but  one 
are  found  for  treason  in  holy  Scripture.  The  sentence  likewise  involved 
forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood. 

Nearly  all  the  above  provisions  are  now  repealed.  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48 
substituted  hanging  for  burning  in  the  case  of  women.  54  Geo.  iii. 
c.  146  limited  the  sentence  to  drawing,  hanging  until  dead,  beheading 
and  quartering,  and  empowered  the  Crown  to  substitute  beheading  for 
quartering.  The  Forfeiture  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23),  abolished 
attainder  and  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  in  treason,  with  a  saving 
for  the  law  of  forfeiture  consequent  on  outlawry.  It  also  (s.  31)  abolished 
drawing,  beheading,  and  quartering.  As  31  Vict.  c.  24  only  provides  for 
private  executions  in  cases  of  murder,  executions  for  treason  must,  as 
previously,  take  place  in  public. 

As  to  Misprision  of  Treason,  see  Misprision;  and  as  to  Outlawry  for 
Treason,  see  Outlawby. 

[^Authorities. — Hale,  Foster,  Stephen,  the  State  Trials.] 


Treasurer  (County) — The  officer  appointed  in  each  county  to 
take  charge  of  the  county  funds  and  accounts.  Formerly  the  appointment 
was  made  by  the  justices  under  sec.  6  of  12  Geo.  ii.  c.  29,  but  now  it  is 
made  by,  and  the  office  is  held  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  County  Council,  by 
whom  also  the  salary  paid  to  the  officer  is  determined  (Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  s.  3,  subs.  10).  He  must  give  security  for  the  due  discharge  of 
his  office;  his  accounts  are  passed  by  the  council,  and  he  has  to  make 
abstracts  thereof,  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  ratepayers  in  the 
same  way  that  borough  accounts  are  {ibid.  s.  71). 


Treasure  Trove. — Gold  or  silver  in  coin,  plate,  or  bullion  found 
concealed  in  a  house,  or  in  the  earth,  or  other  private  place,  the  owner 
whereof  is  unknown,  is  called  treasure  trove.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
discovering  it  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  coroner  of  the  district,  who 
thereupon  holds  an  inquest,  which  is  limited  to  the  ascertaining  of  "  who 
were  the  finders  and  who  suspected  thereof"  (see  Coroners  Act,  1887, 
s.  36  ;  A.-G.  v.  Moore,  [1893]  1  Ch.  676).  To  conceal  the  finding  of  treasure 
is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  and  in  an  indictment  for  the  offence  it 
is  not  necessary  to  allege  that  the  concealment  was  fraudulent  {B.  v. 
Thomas,  1863,  L.  &  C.  313).     See  Cokonee. 

Primd  facie  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  treasure  trove,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  an  inquest  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Crown 
as  to  its  rights  (see  B.  v.  Toole,  1867,  11  Cox  C.  C.  75);  but  this  primA 
facie  title  may  be  displaced  by  showing  a  grant  to  a  subject  of  the  franchise 
of  treasure  trove  {A.-G.  v.  Moore,  supra).  The  prerogative  right  of  the 
Crown  only  apphes  to  treasure  "  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  other  private 
place,  the  owner  thereof  being  unknown,"  not  to  that  "  found  in  the  sea, 
or  upon  the  earth ;  ...  so  that  it  seems  it  is  the  hiding,  and  not  the  aban^ 
doning,  of  it  that  gives  the  king  a  property  "  (1  Black.  Com.  295).  If  the 
owner  of  the  treasure  trove  is  subsequently  discovered  he  is  entitled  to  it 
{ibid.). 
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Treasury. — The  Exchequer  was  a  curia  introduced  by  the  Normans 
for  financial  purposes,  consisting  of  two  offices,  the  Exchequers  of  Account 
and  of  Eeceipt.  The  king's  dues  were  paid  into  the  latter,  and  receipts 
given  for  such  payments  in  the  former,  where  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Treasurer,  and  Barons,  exercising  a  general  financial  control.  The 
Treasurer  was  also  responsible  for  the  receipt  and  issue  of  the  revenue  in 
the  former.  In  the  reign  of  Eichard  i.  the  Chancery  was  removed  from 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Treasurer  was  thus  relieved  from  his  subordination, 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  being  created  in  his  place.  The 
importance  of  the  Treasurer  was  further  increased  by  the  abolition,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  iii.,  of  the  office  of  Justiciar,  until,  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  became  so  occupied  with  the  general  government  of 
the  country  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  in  person  the  details  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  Lord  Burleigh  employed  a  secretary  for  this  purpose.  The 
King's  Treasurer,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  on  becoming  the  second 
officer  in  dignity  after  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  styled  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  the  first  office  being  conferred 
by  delivery  of  a  white  staff,  the  second  by  patent.  The  office  was  put 
into  commission  on  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  1612  ;  was  filled 
from  time  to  time  till  1714,  when  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  resigned  it ; 
since  when  it  has  always  been  in  commission.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  the  Scotch  and  English  Treasuries  were  united ;  but  after  the 
union  with  Ireland,  the  Irish  and  Enghsh  were  not  united  till  1816. 
The  Treasury  Board  is  created  by  letters  patent  appointing  a  First  Lord, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  junior  Lords,  the  latter  usually 
selected  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  whom  some  departmental 
business  is  occasionally  assigned,  but  whose  duties  are  mainly  political, 
as  assistant  whips  and  assistants  to  the  Patronage  Secretary,  the  senior  in 
securing  the  governmental  voters  for  divisions  in  the  House.  Since  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole's  Ministry,  1721-1742,  the  First  Lord  has  usually  been 
Prime  Minister,  excepting  when  Lord  Wilmington  was  First  Lord,  but 
Carteret  and  Henry  Pelham  were  the  Chief  Ministers ;  again,  when  the 
elder  Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  Minister,  though  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  First  Lord;  again,  in  1783,  when  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
First  Lord,  though  Fox  and  North  were  Chief  Ministers ;  again,  when,  in 
1885,  Lord  Iddesleigh  was  First  Lord,  though  Lord  Salisljury  was  Prime 
Minister;  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  administration  of  1892,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  A.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury  again.  Mr.  Gladstone  united 
the  office  of  First  Lord  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  few  months 
in  1873-74,  when  Parliament  was  in  recess,  and  again  from  1880  to 
1882. 

Till  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Treasury  Board  met  almost 
daily,  sitting  round  a  table  at  the  head  of  which  the  king,  till  the 
accession  of  George  iii.,  presided,  the  Secretaries'  papers  were  discussed  and 
minuted,  a  day  or  portion  of  a  day  regularly  assigned  to  the  financial 
business  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  as  it  might  be,  or  the  army  or 
navy  or  customs.  As  George  III.  surrendered  his  hereditary  revenues  for  a 
fixed  Civil  List,  he  had  no  longer  a  personal  interest  in  Treasury  business. 
In  1827  the  First  Lord  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ceased  to  attend  ; 
and  in  1856  the  other  Lords :  other  departmental  officers  discharging  the 
duties  allotted  to  them,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  subject,  in  matters  arising  of  primary  importance,  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  First  Lord.  The  First  Lord,  except  as  aforesaid,  takes  no  part 
in  the  Treasury  business,  but  has  a  large  patronage,  and,  if  Prime  Minister, 
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besides  control  over  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  general  supervision 
over  all  the  other  Ministers;  if  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  only, 
management  of  ministerial  business  in  that  House.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  also  Under  Treasurer,  being  appointed  by  separate  patents,  his 
more  strictly  financial  duties  being  in  respect  of  the  latter  post,  which  vfas 
assigned  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vii.  As  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
diminished,  so  his  labours  and  importance  increased.  The  duties  of  the 
old  Exchequers  of  Account  and  Eeceipt  were  to  the  king,  to  secure 
payment  of  the  king's  dues ;  those  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  both  sovereign  and  taxpayer.  It  is  for  his  department  to 
arrange  that  enough,  and  not  more  than  enough,  money  is  raised  by 
taxation  for  what  is  needed  by  the  Government ;  that  no  more  is  spent 
than,  or  in  other  departments  or  divisions  of  departments  than,  has  been 
authorised  by  Parliament ;  that  the  estimates  of  such  necessary  sums  are 
supervised  in  the  Treasury  before  being  presented  to  Parhament  (indeed^ 
any  Bill  requiring  any  provision  of  money  by  ParUament  must  be 
previously  assented  to  by  the  Treasury,  or  otherwise  the  Chancellor  could 
not  balance  revenue  and  expenditure) ;  to  control  official  salaries ;  to  adjust 
taxation  to  outlay  by  raising  or  remitting  taxes ;  to  obtain  parliamentary 
assent  to  his  financial  policy  and  proposals ;  and,  lastly,  to  control  ■  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  each  of  his  ministerial  colleagues  to  spend  the 
money  of  the  State  on  the  alleged  exigencies  of  his  own  department ;  an 
appeal  lies,  on  his  refusal  herein,  to  the  First  Lord,  and,  if  need  be,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  Cabinet.  The  judicial  aspect  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
it  developed  in  course  of  time  into  a  Court  with  an  eqiuty  as  weU  as  a 
general  common  law  jurisdiction,  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  headings 
Queen's  Bench  Division  and  Supreme  Couet.  SufSce  it  to  say  that 
Chancellor  and  First  Lord  were  entitled  to  sit  with  the  Barons  on  its 
equity  side,  and  that  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  sat  and  gave  a  casting  vote 
in  1735 ;  that  its  equity  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  in  1841 ;  and  that 
the  Judicature  Act  excluded  both  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  from  judicial 
powers,  their  only  appearance  in  the  Courts  now  being  on  the  annual 
appointment  of  sheriffs  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  12th  November, 
when  the  Chancellor  presides  over  that  formal  function  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division. 

The  Treasury,  as  now  constituted,  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  financial 
side ;  the  former  represented  by  the  First  Lord  and  the  junior  Lords, 
and  being  assisted  by  the  Patronage  Secretary,  who  is  chief  whip 
and  distributor  of  patronage;  the  latter  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  being  assisted  by  the  Financial  Secretary,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  estimates  of  the 'revenue  departments  and  the  civil 
service,  and  for  votes  of  credit,  does  all  the  work  of  financial 
business  in  detail  transacted  in  the  House,  takes  charge  of  Bills 
affecting  the  revenue,  and  of  the  defence  of  the  estimates  laid 
before  the  House.  The  Treasury  parliamentary  officers — some  of  them,  it 
will  have  been  observed,  only  remotely  concerned  with  financial  matters 
— have  been  described.  The  non-political  permanent  staff  remains  to 
be  noticed.  The  inconvenience  of  constantly  changing  Secretaries  to 
the  Treasury  was  cured  in  1805  by  the  appointment  of  a  Permanent 
Secretary,  who  supervises  the  daily  work  of  the  Treasury,  controls  its 
subordinate  officers  and  clerks,  and  keeps  the  parliamentary  officers 
informed  and  assisted  for  their  public  work,  and  exercises  the  statutory 
control  given  to  the  Treasury  over  the  form  of  keeping  public  ■  accounts, 
and  over  the  departmental  expenditure.     In  this  place  it  is  convenient  to 
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mention  that  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  whose  office  was 
created  by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  of  1866,  though  an  officer 
independent  of  any  department,  discharges  duties  which  bring  him  into 
constant  communication  with  the  Treasury,  as  no  department  can  obtain 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  nor  can  the  Treasury  supply 
their  needs  or  cheek  their  expenditure  without  the  aid  of  their  officer. 
He  is  appointed  by  letters  patent ;  neither  he  nor  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  may  be  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  they  are 
removable  only  by  the  sovereign  upon  address  by  both  Houses,  and  their 
salaries  are  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fimd,  so  that  they  do  not  come 
under  the  annual  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  cannot 
be  amenable  to  any  political  or  other  influences.  The  revenue  is  collected 
by  four  great  departments  :  the  Customs,  Inland  Eevenue,  Post  Office,  and 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Other  departments  receive  sums 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  course  of  their  business,  which  each  pay  into 
the  Exchequer.  Every  sum  received  is  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
i.e.  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or, 
in  Ireland,  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  From  this  fund  nothing  is  paid  out 
except  by  authority  of  Parliament ;  which  obtained,  the  sovereign  directs 
issues  thereout  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  it  by  an  order,  countersigned 
by  two  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  empowering  the  Treasury  to  call  upon  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  to  give  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a 
credit  on  the  Exchequer  account  at  the  Bank.  This  given,  the  Bank  is 
requested  to  transfer  the  specified  sums  to  the  account  of  the  Paymaster- 
General,  who  is  then  enabled  to  issue  payments  to  the  several  departments 
in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  Parliament.  Subsequently  he  has  to  see 
that  the  payments  for  which  he  has  given  credit  have  been  spent  on  the 
services  specified  by  Parliament,  and,  if  not  satisfied  hereon,  to  report 
the  facts  in  detail  to  Parliament.  All  departmental  expenditure 
accounts,  and  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General's  report  thereon,  on 
receipt  by  the  House  of  Commons,  are  referred  to  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee,  which  in  its  turn  reports  to  the  House.  Thus  an  independent 
permanent  officer  controls  all  the  expenditure  voted,  and  the  House  which 
voted  it  can  ensure  that  it  has  been  spent  upon  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  voted. 

The  departments  which  are  not  specially  represented  in  Parliament  by 
a  poHtical  chief  are  deemed,  broadly  speaking,  outlying  departments  of, 
and  are  represented  in  Parliament  by,  the  Treasury,  such  as  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Charity  and  Civil  Service  Commissions,  the  Mint,  the 
National  Debt  Exchequer  (Scotland),  Paymaster  -  General's,  London 
Gazette,  and  Stationery  offices;  Public  "Works  Loan  Board,  Board  of 
Fisheries  and  Manufactures  (Scotland),  National  and  National  Portrait 
Galleries,  and,  although  the  Post  Office  has  its  parliamentary  representative 
and  considerable  powers  of  initiative,  in  all  matters  of  expenditure  it  is 
subject  to  Treasury  control. 

In  any  proceedings  taken  by  the  Crown,  whether  civil,  in  respect  of 
any  fiscal  claim  or  other  right  asserted,  or  criminal,  in  respect  of  any 
offence  deemed  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  its  intervention,  it  is 
represented  by  the  law  officers,  instructed  by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
(always  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  head  of  a  staff  of  assistants  and 
clerks);  in  the  most  serious  cases ;  in  others,  by  counsel  practising  in  the 
different  circuits  where  the  case  arises,  instructed  by  local  solicitors  on  the 
delegation  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  and  nominated  by  the  Attorney- 
General.     See  Teeasuey  Solicitoe. 
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Treasury  Bills — These  represent  one  of  the  means  whereby 
the  executive  power  can  raise  money.  The  Treasury  Bills  Act,  1877 
(40  &  41  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  3),  provides  that  where  the  Treasury  have  authority 
under  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  raise  money  in  this  way,  they  may  do  so 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  first-mentioned  Act.  BUls  must  be  in  the 
prescribed  form,  containing  an  obligation  to  pay  at  a  certain  date,  not  more 
than  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  bill,  the  sum  mentioned  therein, 
together  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
direct  (s.  4).  They  must  also  bear  the  name  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
the  Treasury  (National  Debt  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  6,  s.  5).  All 
moneys  so  raised  are  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  payment  of  the 
bills  is  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  5). 

As  to  the  mode  of  issue  of  Treasury  bills,  the  Act  of  1877  provides 
that  that  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  warrant  from 
the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  of  the 
Exchequer  (s.  8).  As  to  the  remuneration  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
their  management  of  Treasury  bills,  see  the  Bank  Act,  1892,  55  &  56  Vict. 
c.  48,  ss.  3,  4. 

Forgery  and  frauds  in  relation  to  Treasury  bills  are  punishable  under 
the  Forgery  Act,  1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  ss.  8-11  (40  &  41  Viet.  c.  2, 
s.  10). 


Treasury  Solicitor  {Solicitor  to  Treasury). — The  Treasury 
Solicitor  is  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  its  legal  business,  of  both  a 
litigious  and  a  non-litigious  character.  First  by  the  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  24,  in 
1828,  and  afterwards  by  the  Solicitors  Act,  1843  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73),  s.  47, 
it  was  enacbed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  should  not  extend  to  the 
examination,  swearing,  admission,  or  enrolment,  or  any  rights  or  privileges 
of  any  persons  appointed  to  be  Solicitors  of  the  Treasury,  Customs,  Excise, 
Post  Office,  Stamp  Duties,  or  any  other  branch  of  Her  Majesty's  Kevenue, 
or  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  City  of  London,  or  to  the  Assistant  of  the  Council 
for  the  Affairs  of  the  Admiralty,  or  Navy,  or  to  the  Board  of  Oednance  {q.v.). 

From  the  year  1875  down  to  the  year  1888,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  of  1875  on  the  system  of  conducting  the 
legal  business  of  the  Government,  the  departments  of  several  independent 
departmental  solicitors,  such  as  those  of  the  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and 
Works,  each  with  its  separate  establishment  of  clerks  and  fixed  scales  of 
salaries,  were  united  with  that  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor,  who  also,  in  the 
same  period,  took  over,  either  under  statute  or  Treasury  minute,  the  duties 
and  clerical  establishments  of  the  Queen's  Proctor  {q.v.),  and  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions  {q.v.). 

By  the  Treasury  Solicitor  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  18),  the  person 
for  the  time  being  holding  the  office  of  Solicitor  for  the  Affairs  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  (referred  to  in  the  Act  as  the  Treasury  Solicitor)  was 
constituted  a  corporation  sole  by  the  name  of  "  the  Solicitor  for  the  Affairs 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,"  with  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  in  that  name 
lands,  Government  securities,  shares  in  any  public  company,  securities  for 
money,  and  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description ;  to  sue  and  be 
sued ;  to  execute  deeds,  using  an  official  seal ;  to  make  leases ;  and  to  enter 
into  engagements  binding  on  himself  and  his  successors  in  office ;  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  necessary  or  expedient  to  be  done  in  the  execution  of  these 
duties  of  his  office. 
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When  the  Crown  becomes  entitled  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate, 
or  otherwise,  and  the  Crown  by  sign  manual  nominates  the  Treasury 
Solicitor  to  obtain  a  grant  of  administration,  the  Court  may  grant  it  to  him 
by  his  official  naine,  or,  if  the  warrant  so  provide,  to  some  person  nominated 
in  that  behalf  by  the  Treasury  Solicitor. 

He  may  be  appointed  by  the  warrant  for  a  particular  case,  or  a  warrant 
may  specify  a  particular  class  of  cases  in  which  he  shall  take  out  administra- 
tion, or  it  may  limit  the  power  for  a  period  or  otherwise,  or  some  other 
person  may  be  nominated. 

Administration  de  honis  is  not  necessary,  nor  the  usual  administration 
bond. 

An  Assistant  Solicitor  for  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  may  do  all  things 
the  Treasury  Solicitor  himself  may  do  in  regard  to  such  an  administration, 
or  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as 
the  Treasury  Solicitor  (s.  3).  There  are  at  present  three  Assistant  Treasury 
Solicitors. 

Grants  and  the  disposal  of  money  and  property  received  under  adminis- 
tration or  forfeiture,  and  of  unclaimed  grants,  by  the  Treasury  Solicitor,  are 
to  be  paid  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  4,  and  to  rules 
made  by  the  Treasury. 

By  the  Intestates  Estates  Act,  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  2), 

where  the  aciministration  of  the  personal  estate  of  any  deceased  person  is  granted  to  a 
nominee  of  Her  Majesty  (wlietlier  the  Treasury  Solicitor  or  any  other  person),  any 
action  or  proceeding  by  or  against  such  nominee  for  the  recovery  of  the  personal  estate 
of  such  deceased  person,  or  any  share  thereof,  shall  be  of  the  same  character,  and  be 
brought,  instituted,  and  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules 
of  law  and  equity  (including  the  rules  under  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  or  otherwise)  in 
all  respects  as  if  the  administration  had  been  granted  to  such  nominee  as  one  of  the 
next-of-kin  of  such  deceased  person. 

By  sec.  6  of  the  same  Act, 

where  a  person  dies  without  an  heir  and  intestate  in  respect  of  any  part  of  his  real 
estate,  whether  his  estate  therein  is  legal  or  equitable,  and  application  is  made  for  the 
waiver  of  any  right  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  such  intestacy  to  such  estate  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  to  whom,  or  to  a  trustee  for  whom,  the  Crown  would,  if  its  rights 
had  been  duly  found  by  inquisition,  have  power  to  grant  such  real  estate,  the  Crown, 
by  warrant  under  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  or  any  two  of  them, 
may  authorise  the  waiver  of  such  right  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
warrant,  and  the  Treasury  Solicitor  may  convey  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  such 
waiver  is  made  the  right  of  the  Crown  so  waived. 

Within  two  years,  upon  giving  security  for  costs  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Treasury  Solicitor,  any  person  claiming  any  estate  or  interest  in  the 
real  estate  may  demand  that  an  inquisition  be  issued,  and  it  will  be  issued 
as  if  this  section  had  not  been  enacted;  and  every  person  bringing 
such  action  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  traversing  such  office 
found. 

See  MiLiTAKY  Testament;  Naval  Testament;  Eegimental  Debts; 
Pay  and  Pensions  ;  Directoe  of  Public  Prosecutions  ;  Treasury. 

Treat  and  View. — An  advertisement  issued  inviting  applications 
"  to  treat  and  view  "  a  particular  property  to  be  made  to  A.,  only  confers 
upon  A.  authority  to  negotiate,  and  to  make  and  receive  proposals,  but  not 
to  conclude  a  sale  (per  Bovill,  C.J.,  in  Godwin  v.  Brind,  1868,  39  L.  J.  C.  P. 
122  w.). 
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1.  Definition. — ^A  treaty  is  a  contract  between  two  or  more  independent 
States,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  their  sovereign  authorities.  When  relating 
to  rights  and  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respective  States  in  one 
another's  possessions,  treaties  are  generally  called  conventions,  as  ia  the 
case  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention  {c[.v.),  the  Industrial  Property 
Convention  (see  International  Unions),  the  Anglo-French  Trade  and 
Navigation  Convention,  1882,  etc.  It  is  nevertheless  usual  to  call  agree- 
ments as  to  Customs  tariffs  "  treaties  of  commerce."  Some  iaternational 
understandings  are  called  declarations,  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  {q^-v.) ; 
and  at  least  two  exhaustive  treaties  or  conventions  have  been  entitled 
"  General  Acts,"  e.g.  the  General  Act  of  Berlin,  1885,  and  the  General  Act 
of  Brussels,  1890.  A  treaty  between  the  pope  and  a  State  is  called  a 
concordat  (q.v.). 

Different  classifications  and  distinctions  are  made  between  treaties ;  but 
as  almost  every  matter  which  can  form  the  subject  of  a  private  bargain  is 
or  can  be  regulated  as  between'  States,  to  classify  them  is  simply  to  detail 
their  subject-matters.  Calvo  has  divided  them,  according  to  their  subjects, 
into  twenty-two  different  kinds.  Considered  apart  from  their  subjects,  and 
in  the  abstract  as  international  contracts  of  different  character  and  effect, 
they  may  be  divided  into  five  classes :  (1)  Bargains  merely  terminating 
differences,  such  as  fixing  an  indemnity  or  settling  a  frontier,  and  involving 
no  continuing  obligation ;  (2)  arrangements  for  joiat  action  (alliance  or 
guarantee);   (3)  agreements  for   the  observance   of  conditions  of  peace; 

(4)  conventions  affecting  the  private  interests  of  subjects  and  citizens; 

(5)  declarations  of  international  law  or  practice,  which  the  parties  agree  to 
respect.  The  obligations,  mode  of  ratification,  denunciation,  termination, 
etc.,  of  these  different  kiads  of  compacts  necessarily  differ,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  article. 

As  far  back  as  we  have  knowledge  of  mankind  acting  as  com- 
munities for  offence  or  defence,  we  meet  with  treaties.  Barbeyrac's 
collection  (1739)  mentions  as  many  as  five  hundred  made  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Since  then,  except  during 
the  long  peace  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  the  frequency  of  treaties 
has  increased.  With  the  rise  of  international  relations  in  the  present 
century,  moreover,  matters  such  as  patents,  copyright,  fisheries,  telegraph 
cables,  etc.  (see  International  Unions),  have  been  regulated  by  treaty, 
and  have  added  largely  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  contracts  between 
nations. 

2.  Prerogative  of  Treaty -making. — Under  the  British  Constitution,  all 
treaty-making  powers  are  vested  in  the  sovereign  absolutely.  In  practice 
the  sovereign  acts  on  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers. 

"  It  is  tbe  king's  prerogative,"  says  Blackstone,  "  to  make  treaties,  leagues,  and 
alliances  with,  foreign  States  and  princes.  For  it  is  by  the  law  of  nations  essential  to 
the  goodness  of  a  league  that  it  be  made  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  then  it  is  binding 
upon  the  whole  community  ;  and  in  England  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the  person 
of  the  king.  Whatever  contracts,  therefore,  he  engages  in,  no  other  power  in  the 
kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or  annul.     And  yet,  lest  this  plentitude  of  authority 
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should  be  abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  the  constitution  hath  here  interposed  a 
check,  by  the  means _  of  parliamentary  impeachment,  for  the  punishment  of  such 
ministers  as  from  criminal  motives  advise  or  conclude  any  treaty  which  shall  afterwards 
be  judged  to  derogate  from  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  " 

{Com.  i.  ch.  xvii.  s.  2). 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  Wheaton  asserts  that  a  treaty,  when 
properly  ratified,  is 

obligatory  upon  the  contracting  States,  independently  of  the  necessary  legislative  measures 
which  niay  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  either,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect. 
Where,  indeed,  such  auxiliary  legislation  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  some 
limitation  on  the  treaty-making  power  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State, 
or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  powers,  .  .  .  then  the 
treaty  may  be  considered  as  imperfect  in  its  obligation  until  the  national  assent  has 
been  given  in  the  forms  required  by  the  municipal  statute 

{Elements,  ed.  Lawrence,  New  York,  1855,  p.  329). 

In  France,  art.  8  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  1875  invests  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  with  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
treaties,  but  it  stipulates  that  "treaties  of  peace,  commerce,  and  those 
pledging  the  State  finances,  or  affecting  the  status  of  persons  and  rights 
of  property  of  Frenchmen  abroad,  are  only  binding  after  having  been  voted 
by  the  two  chambers." 

In  Belgium,  under  art.  68  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  1831, 

the  king  .  .  .  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce.  He  gives  notice  of  them 
to  the  chambers  as  soon  as  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  State  permit,  and  adds  suitable 
communications  thereto..  Treaties  of  commerce,  and  those  which  might  entail  financial 
charges  on  the  State  or  bind  individual  Belgians,  are  inoperative  until  they  have  received 
the  assent  of  the  chambers.  No  cession,  no  exchange,  no  addition  of  territory  can  take 
place  except  in  virtue  of  a  law.  In  no  case  can  the  secret  articles  of  a  treaty  be  contrary 
to  those  published. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  Belgian  article  difiers  from  British  consti- 
tutional law  under  which  a  treaty  ceding  territory  does  not  need  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Parliamentary  sanction  was,  nevertheless,  asked 
in  the  case  of  the  cession  of  Heligoland  (1890). 

In  England  there  is  no  constitutional  code  to  define  the  respective 
powers  of  sovereign  and  Parhament  as  regards  treaty -making,  but  practice 
seems  in  general  to  follow  the  distinctions  laid  down  in  the  French  article 
quoted  above. 

The  subject  was  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  the 
case  of  The  Parlement  Beige,  1877,  4  P.  D.  129 ;  5  P.  D.  197,  in  which, 
commenting  on  the  passage  from  Blackstone  quoted  above,  he  held  that  the 
general  proposition  therein  laid  down  must  receive  some  modification  and 
restraint.  Blackstone,  he  said,  must  have  known  very  well  that  there  were 
a  class  of  treaties  the  provisions  of  which  were  inoperative  without  the 
confirmation  of  the  Legislature;  while  there  were  others  which  operated 
without  such  confirmation.  The  strongest  instance  of  the  latter  perhaps 
was  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856,  by  which  the  Crown,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  prerogative,  deprived  this  country  of  belligerent  rights  which  very 
high  authorities  in  the  State  and  in  the  law  had  considered  to  be  of  vital 
importance.  But  this  declaration  did  not  affect  the  private  rights  of-  the 
subject;  and  the  question  before  him  was  whether  a  treaty  did  affect 
private  rights  and  therefore  require  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

Chancellor  Kent  had  stated  that  treaties  of  peace,  when  made  by  the 
competent  power,  were  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  that  if  the 
treaty  required  payments  of  money  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  money 
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could  not  be  raised  but  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  morally 
obligatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  law ;  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  public  faith. 

lu  The  United  States  v.  The  Schooner  Peggy  (1  Cranch,  103),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  American  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  "where  a 
treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  affects  the  rights  of  parties 
litigating  in  Court,  that  treaty  as  much  binds  those  rights  and  is  as  much 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Court,  as  ah  Act  of  Congress." 

"  A  treaty,"  continued  Phillimore,  "  may  contain  provisions  whicli  are  ultra  vires  of 
prerogative,  in  part  valid  and  inoperative.  A  treaty  is  indeed  not  void  necessarily  by 
reason  of  the  infraction  of  some  of  its  conditions,  though  it  may  be  voidable,  and  the 
validity  of  it  cannot  be  challenged,  speaking  generally,  bj''  any  private  person ;  but  a 
Court  of  justice  when  called  upon  to  execute  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  may,  at  the  instance 
of  the  subject  who  is  affected  by  them,  examine  whether  those  provisions  are  such  as  to 
be  capable  of  legal  enforcement^  just  as  it  may  inquire  into  the  validity  of  letters  patent 
granted  by  the  Crown." 

For  this  analogy  he  cited  as  authority  Long  v.  The  Bishop  of  Gape 
Town,  1863  (1  Moo.  P.  C.  K  S.  411). 

There  have  been,  not  to  go  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
various  treaties  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  by  statutes  passed  power  has  been  given 
to  the  Crown  by  Order  in  Council,  to  do  certain  things  which  it  must  be  presumed  with- 
out such  order  could  not  have  been  done.  For  instance,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63  (1862) 
empowers  the  Crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  make  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
collisions  and  salvage  services  relating  to  the  ships  of  foreign  States  ;  31  &  32  Vict.  o.  45 
(1868),  relating  to  a  convention  between  France  and  England  as  to  sea  fisheries,  and 
reciting  that  doubts  had  arisen  whether  part  of  the  convention  relating  to  exemption 
from  dues  had  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  proceeded  to  give  such  confirmation.  The 
Statute  35  &  36  Vict.  o.  45  (1872)  confirms  the  Treaty  of  Washington  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  very  treaty  of  which  this 
Belgian  treaty  is  a  sequel  was  confirmed  by  statute.  ...  I  mention  this  remedy  as 
illustrative  of  the  position  that  certain  treaties  do  require  parliamentary  confirmation. 
The  Treaty  of  Berne  referred  to,  and  to  which  this  Belgian  treaty  of  1876  is  to  form  a 
sequel,  being  concluded  in  the  year  1874,  was  specially  confirmed  by  a  statute  passed  in 
1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  22),  the  preamble  of  which  says  :  "And  whereas  such  treaty  and 
i'egulations  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  except  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  it  is 
expedient  to  give  such  authority,  and  to  comprise  in  one  Act  the  powers  of  the  Treasury 
in  relation  to  fixing  the  rates  of  postage,  be  it  therefore  enacted,"  etc. 

Phillimore  concluded  that  the  treaty  in  question  to  which  he  refers 
■was  a  user  of  the  treaty-making  prerogative  by  the  Crown  without 
precedent,  and  in  principle  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

The  distinction  made  by  Sir  E.  Phillimore  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
The  private  rights  of  the  subject  cannot  be  affected  by  treaty  without  the 
■sanction  of  Parliament.  As  regards  treaties  not  affecting  the  private 
rights  of  the  subject.  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley  and  Foreign  Minister 
in  1867,  in  reply  to  a  complaint  that  the  House  had  only  the  power  of 
discussing  a  treaty,  when  the  country  was  already  pledged  to  its  obliga- 
tions, has  probably  stated  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  is  safe  to  interfere 
with  the  royal  prerogative:  "All  I  can  say  is,  that  under  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live,  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  vested  in  the 
executive  upon  their  own  responsibility.  If  I  may  judge  from  my  own 
feelings,  so  far  from  trying  to  strain  that  responsibility,  a  minister  will 
always  desire  to  be  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  the  opinion  of  the 
House  is  in  his  favour  "  (Hansard,  clxxxvii.  916). 

3.  Conflict  of  Treaties  and  Acts  of  Parliament. — This  subject  has  been 
in  part  treated  in  the  judgment  by  Sir  E.  Phillimore,  cited  above.  Our  law 
Courts  have  not  often  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  effect  of  treaties 
where  the  same  matter  has  also  been  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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It  was  held  in  B.  v.  Wilson,  1878, 3  Q.  B.  D.  42,  that  a  treaty  of  extradi- 
tion with  a  foreign  State  must  be  taken  to  be  incorporated  with  and  to 
Hmit  the  operation  of  the  Extradition  Acts,  when  any  question  of  extradi- 
tion from  or  to  that  foreign  State  is  being  considered  (see  Extradition, 
vol.  V.  p.  279). 

But  it  has  also  been  held  in  In  re  Counhaye,  1845,  8  Q.  B.  410,  semlle, 
that  conditions  not  required  by  the  Extradition  Acts,  but  required  by  an 
extradition  treaty,  before  initiating  proceedings  under  the  Act,  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  validity  of  proceedings  under  the  Act, 
if  the  magistrate  in  other  respects  has  jurisdiction  under  the  Acts. 

4.  Sanctity  of  Treaties. — 

"  Treaties,"  says  Vattel,  "  contain  promises  that  are  perfect  and  reciprocal.  If  one  of 
the  allies  fails  in  his  engagements  the  other  may  compel  him  to  fulfil  them  ;  a  perfect 
promise  confers  a  right  to  do  so.  But  if  the  latter  has  no  other  expedient  than  that  of 
arms  to  force  his  ally  to  the  performance  of  his  promises,  he  will  sometimes  find  it  more 
eligible  to  cancel  the  promises  on  his  own  side  also  and  to  dissolve  the  treaty.  He  has 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  do  this,  since  his  promises  were  made  only  on  condition  that  the 
ally  should  on  his  part  execute  everything  which  he  had  engaged  to  perform.  The 
party,  therefore,  who  is  offended  or  injured  in  those  particulars  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  treaty,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  the  alternative  of  either  compelling  a  faithless  ally 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  or  of  declaring  the  treaty  dissolved  by  his  violation  of  it. 

{Law  of  Nations,  p.  214.) 

Freedom  of  consent,  however,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every 
agreement,  and  contracts  obtained  under  duress  are  void. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  Wheaton,  "  the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  a  nation  under  such  duress  as  is  implied  by  the  defeat  of  its 
military  forces,  the  distress  of  its  people,  and  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  an 
enemy,  should  be  held  binding ;  for  if  they  were  not,  wars  could  only  be  terminated  by 
the  utter  subjugation  ahd  ruin  of  the  weaker  party.  Nor  does  .  .  .  inequality  in  the 
conditions  of  a  treaty  between  nations,  such  as  might  be  sufiicient  to  set  aside  a  contract 
as  between  private  individuals  on  the  ground  of  gross  inequality  or  enormous  lesion, 
form  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty  " 

{Elements,  p.  331). 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Professor  Sidgwick, 

any  contract  which  seriously  impaired  the  strength  or  well-being  of  the  State  forced  to 
make  it,  ought  not  to  be  held  to  be  permanently  binding,  unless  the  war  that  led  to  the 
dictation  of  the  contract  was  regarded  as  manifestly  just  on  the  victor's  side  and  the 
contract  itself  necessary  to  his  security ;  though  it  would  be  held  to  be  strictly  binding 
for  a  time.  The  limit  of  the  duration  of  its  practical  validity  cannot,  of  course,  be 
definitely  fixed  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as 
on  the  amount  of  political  change  that  has  intervened ;  and  also  partly  on  the  recognised 
oppressiveness  of  the  condition  that  it  is  desired  to  repudiate 

{Elements  of  Politics,  London,  1897,  p.  282). 

The  well-known,  perhaps  useless,  but  certainly  well-meaning  annex  to 
Protocol  No.  I.  of  the  conferences  in  London  in  1871,  respecting  the  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  relating  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  as  follows : — "  The  plenipotentiaries  recognise  that  it  is  an  essential 
principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement." 

5.  Termination  of  Treaties. — As  treaties  are  made  by  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  they  may  also  be  dissolved  by  their  mutual  consent, 
even  though  a  third  party  should  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  treaty,  and  should  suffer  by  its  dissolution  (Vattel,  Laiu  of  Nations, 
p.  217). 

VOL.   XII.  18 
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Treaties  of  the  first  class  in  our  division  (see  p.  270)  are  in  themselves 
terminations,  and  the  rights  obtained  under  them  are  acquired,  and  vest 
absolutely.  The  second  class  specify  their  object,  and  that  object  or 
circumstances  dictate  their  duration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Porte  in  1854.  The  treaty  of  10th  May  1871, 
between  France  and  Germany,  is  an  example  of  the  third  class.  Some  of  its 
conditions  only  endured  till  accomplished ;  others,  such  as  that  relating  to 
the  most  favoured  nation  clause  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
endure  till  the  parties  jointly  put  an  end  to  them.  Declarations  like  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  {q.v.)  of  1856  (fifth  class)  are  supposed  to  be  per- 
manently binding. 

The  fourth,  class  are  generally  concluded  for  a  specific  term  of  years,  or 
are  subject  to  determination  by  notice  (denunciation).  Thus  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  between  England  and  Italy  (15th  June  1883, 
art.  20)  provides : — 

The  present  treaty  sliall  come  into  force  on  1st  July  1883,  and  sliall  remain  in  force 
until  the  1st  February  1892,  and  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  day 
in  which  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  repudiated  it. 

Each-  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves,  however,  the  right  of  causing  it  to  terminate 
on  the  1st  January  1888,  upon  six  months'  notice  being  given  previously. 

The  Treaty  of   Commerce  and  Navigation  with  the  Netherlands  of  27th 
March  1851  (art.  3)  contains  the  following  contingent  clause: — 

If  any  Act  should  hereafter  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  either  country  by  which 
any  of  the  privileges  in  regard  to  navigation  and  commerce  which  are  respectively 
conceded  by  the  British  Act  of  Parliament  of  12  &  13  Vict.  o.  29,  and  by  the 
Netherland  Law  of  8th  August  1850,  should  be  withdrawn,  then  and  in  such  case  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  the  present  convention 
on  giving  to  the  other  six  weeks'  notice  of  its  wish  to  that  effect. 

6.  Effect  of  War  on  Treaties. — War  naturally  puts  an  end  to  all  treaties 
which  are  based  on  a  condition  of  peace,  and  as  naturally  it  leaves  intact 
treaties  which  provide  for  the  case  of  war  between  the  parties,  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  {g^.v.)  of  1856. 

As  regards  treaties  of  .commerce  and  others  relating  to  the  position, 
rights,  and  conveniences  of  private  citizens  (see  above),  such  as  for  extradi- 
tion, companies,  patents,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  there  seems  no  ground  in 
reason  why  war  should  put  an  end  to  them,  though  war  necessarily  suspends 
their  operation.  Article  11  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  between  Germany 
and  France  (10th  May  1871),  nevertheless  begins :  "  The  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  the  different  States  of  Germany  having  been  annulled  by  the 
war."  The  practice  is  not  decisive.  There  was  a  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  this  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  in  the  course  of -which  Great  Britain  asserted  that  she 
knew  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a 
subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties,  and  the  United  States  maintained 
that  this  was  unwarranted  by  any  of  the  received  authorities  upon  the  law 
of  nations  and  unsanctioned  by  the  practice  and  usages  of  sovereign  States. 
The  parties  terminated  the  difference  in  1818  by  a  new  treaty, 

7.  Interpretation. — Difiiculties  have  sometimes  occurred  in  determining 
which  of  two  texts  in  different  languages  is  obligatory.  The  "  Convention 
regulating  the  commercial  and  maritime  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,"  of  28th  February  1882,  was  signed  both  in  Enghsh  and  in 
French.  They  do  not  tally  in  all  respects.  The  only  course  in  such  a  case 
is  to  consider  that  a  contracting  State  is  bound  by  the  text  in  its  own 
language. 
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Such  difficulties  did  not  occur  when  Latin  was  the  common  medium  of 
international  arrangements.  For  some  time  French  took  the  place  of 
Latin,  and  after  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  texts  in  two 
languages,  both  of  which  are  binding,  the  tendency  is  now  to  adopt  French 
as  the  medium,  even  where  France  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

In  the  case  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor 
Menelek  ll.,  of  Ethiopia  (signed  14th  May  1897,  ratified  by  the  Queen 
28th  July  1897,  and  pubUshed  10th  February  1898),  the  copy  signed  by 
the  emperor  was  an  Amharic  version,  and  appeared  in  the  left  column 
alongside  the  original.  To  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding  in 
the  future,  a  French  translation  was  also  drawn  up,  and  in  case  any 
divergence  should  arise  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  either  of  the  English 
or  the  Amharic  text,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  version,  which  was 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  treaty,  is  to  be  accepted  by  both  sides  as 
furnishing  a  solution  of  the  matter  in  dispute  (see  Times,  2nd  February 
1898). 

The  conventions  under  which  the  new  international  unions  (q.v. ;  see  also 
Industeial  Propeety  Convention)  have  been  constituted  are  now  entirely 
in  French,  which  is  adopted  as  their  official  language. 

Otherwise  public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  like  ordinary  laws  and 
contracts.     Their  title-heads  may  be  considered,  A  propos  their  scope. 

8.  Publication. — As  treaties  form  part  of  the  public  law  of  the  State, 
and  may  even  affect  to  some  extent  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  their 
existence  should  be  made  known  to  the  public.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
take  place  after  ratification  by  each  State  concerned.  In  default  of  official 
pubhcation  a  treaty  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  secret  one, 
and  no  question  can  therefore  arise  in  case  of  its  breach  by  a  private 
individual  belonging  to  the  State  which  has  withheld  publication  (see,  on 
this  subject,  Calvo,  I)ict.  de  Droit  International,  Paris,  1885,  word  "Traits  "). 

The  French  system  of  giving  effect  to  a  treaty  on  French  territory  is  to 
submit  it,  with  an  explanatory  report,  to  Parliament,  which  grants  the 
necessary  authorisation  to  the  President  of  the  Eepublie  to  ratify  it.  On 
ratification  and  promulgation  the  treaty  becomes  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Being  subsequent  in  date  to  previous  enactments,  the  latter  yield 
to  it.  Of  course  unilateral  enactments  of  later  date  cannot  modify  it  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  force. 

This  seems  the  best  course  to  avoid  difficulties  of  interpretation,  such  as 
those  to  which,  for  instance,  discrepancies  between  the  Industrial  Property 
Convention  of  1883,  and  sec.  103  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks 
Act,  1883,  making  provision  for  that  convention,  have  given  rise. 

Great  Britain  in  other  respects,  until  recently,  was  behind  in  everything 
connected  with  the  promulgation  and  pubhcation  of  treaties.  Treaties,  in 
fact,  were  not  published  till  after  they  had  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and 
then  only  in  Blue-Books,  where  they  were  lost  amid  other  documents,  and 
during  the  parliamentary  recessestheir  publication  was  interrupted.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Holland,  the  British  Government  now 
pubhshes  treaties  on  their  ratification  without  their  previously  having  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  in  a  special  collection  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 

9.  COLLECTIONS  OF  TEEATIES. 
General. 
Barbeyrac,  Histoire  dea  anciens  traitez,  ou  recueil  Mstorique  et  chronologique  des  traitez 
repandus  dans  les  auteurs  Grecs  and  Latins,  et  autres  monumens  de  Tantiquite, 
depuis  les  terns  les  plus  reculez,  jusqnes  k  I'empereur  Charlemagne.    Amsterdam 
et  La  Haye,  1739. 
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Kooli  (Christophe  Guillaume),  Histoire  abregee  des  traites  de  paix,  entre  les  puissances 
de  I'Europe,  depuis  la  paix  de  Westphalie.  Ouvrage  entierement  refondu,  augments 
et  continue  jusqu'au  congr&s  de  Vienna  et  aux  traites  de  Paris,  1815  ;  par  F.  SchoelL 
Paris,  1817. 

Garden  (Comte  de),  Histoire  generale  des  traites  de  paix  et  autres  transactions  prin- 
cipales  entre  toutes  les  puissances  de  I'Europe  depuis  la  paix  de  Westphalie. 
Ouvrage  comprenant  les  travaux  de  Koch,  Schoell,  etc.  (Jusqu'au  traite  de  Paris  de 
1815).     Paris,  1849-55. 

Leibnitz,  Codex  juris  Gentium  diplomaticus,  in  quo  tabulse  authentic^  actorura  public- 
orum,  tractatuum,  aliarumque  rerum  majoris  momenti  per  Europam  gestarum, 
plerseque  ineditse  vel  selectee  ipso  verborum  tenore  expressse  ac  temporum  serie 
digestse  continentur ;  a  fine  seculi  xi.  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  aliquot  tomis  com- 
prebensus.     Pars  I.  (unic).     Hanoverae,  1693. 

Leibnitz,  Mantissa  Oodicis  juris  Gentium  diplomatici  continens  statuta  magnorum 
ordinum  regiorum,  acta  Vetera  electionum  regis  Romani,  manifestationes  jurium 
inter  Franciam,  Angliam  et  Burgundiam  olim  controversorum  ;  concilia  item  Ger- 
manica,  ceremoniale  Sedis  Romanes  vacantis.  ...  Ex  MSS.  prsesertim  bibliotheca* 
Augustas  Guelferbytanss  codicibus.     Hanoverse,  1700. 

Mas  Latrie  (L.  de),  Traitds  de  paix  et  de  commerce  et  documents  divers  oonoernant  les 
relations  des  Chretiens  avec  les  Arabes  de  I'Afrique  septentrionale  au  moyen  age, 
avec  une  introduction  historique.     Paris,  1866. 

Ghillany  (F.  W.),  Die  wichtigsten  politisohen  Urkunden  aus  den  Jahren  1849  bis  1867. 
Mit  geschichtlichen  Einleitungen.     Nbrdlingen,  1868. 

Hertslet  (Edward),  The  map  of  Europe  by  treaty ;  showing  the  various  political  and 
territorial  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  general  peace  of  1814.  With 
numerous  maps  and  notes.     London,  1875. 

Ghillany  (F.  W.),  Diplomatisohes  Handbuch.  Sammlung  der  wichtigsten  europaisohen 
Friedensschlilsse,  Congressaoten  und  sonstigen  Staatsurkunden  vom  Westphalischen 
Frieden  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  Mit  kurzen  eeschichtlichen  EizJeitungen. 
Nordlingen,  1855-68. 

Du  Mont,  Corps  universel  diplomatique  du  droit  des  gens ;  contenant  un  recueil  des 
traitez  d'alliance,  de  paix,  de  tihve,  de  neutralite,  de  commerce,  .  .  .  et  autres 
oontrats,  qui  ont  ete  faits  en  Europe,  depuis  le  regne  de  I'empereur  Charlemagne 
jusques  a  present ;  avec  les  capitulations  imperiales  et  royales.  .  .  .  Amsterdam 
et  La  Haye,  1726-31.  Continue  par  Rousset  jusqu'en  1739.  Supplement  par 
Saint-Priest,  Negotiations  seorStes  touchant  la  Paix  de  Munster  et  d'Osnabrug. 
La  Haye,  1724-26. 

Tetot,  Repertoire  des  traites  de  paix,  de  commerce,  d'alliance,  etc.,  conventions  et  autres 
actes  conclus  entre  toutes  les  puissances  du  globe.     Paris,  1867.  ' 

Ribier  (in  continuation  of  the  foregoing),  Repertoire  des  traites  de  paix,  de  commerce, 
d'alliance,  conventions  et  actes  conclus  entre  les  puissances  du  globe  depuis  1867. 

Great  Britain. 

Rymer,  FcEdera,  conventiones,  litterse,  et  cujuscunque  generis  acta  publica,  inter  reges 
Anglias  et  alios  quosvis  imperatores,  reges,  pontifices,  principes,  vel  communitates ; 
ab  ingressu  Gulielmi  i.  in  Angliam,  a.d.  1066  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  habita  aut 
traotata.  Ex  autographis  .  .  .  fideliter  exscripta.  Primum  in  lucem  missa  .  .  ., 
cura  et  studio  Thomae  Rymer  et  Robert  Sanderson.  Denuo  aucta,  et  multis  locis 
emendata  .  .  .  accurantibus  Adame  Clarke  et  Fred.  Holbrooke.  Cum  sigillis  et 
oirographis,  vol.  ii.  pars.  1 ,  ab  a.  1307-27  ;  pars.  2,  ab  a.  1327-44.    Londini,  1816-30. 

Jenkinson,  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  from 
1648-1783.     London,  1783. 

Chalmers,  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers.  London, 
1790. 

Hertslet  (Lewis),  A  complete  collection  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions,  and  reciprocal 
regulations,  at  present  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers,  and  of 
the  Laws,  Decrees,  and  Orders  in  Council  concerning  the  same.  .  .  .  Vol.  i.  London, 
1827  (continued  to  date). 

Austria. 

Neumann  (Leopold),  Recueil  des  trait&  et  conventions  conclus  par  I'Autriche  avec  les 

puissances  ^trangferes,  depuis  1763  jusqu'  k  nos  jours.     Leipzig,  1855.     Par  Leopold 

Neumann  et  Adolphe  de  Plason,  1877. 
Vesque  von  Piittlingen,  Regesten  zur  diplomatischen  geschichte  Oesterreichs.    Ueber- 

sioht  der  osterreichischen  Staatsvertrage  seit  Maria  Theresia  bis  auf  die  neueste 

Zeit,  mit  historisohen  Erlauterungen.     Wien,  1868. 
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Belgium, 

Vega  (Desire  de  Garcia  de  la),  Recueil  des  traitfe  et  conventions  concernant  le  royaume 
de  Belgique,  tome  .1.    Bruxelles,  1850  (continued). 

Denmarlc. 
Dankse  Tracktater  efter  1800.    Copenhagen,  ISYl-TT. 

France. 

Clercq  (Alexandre),  Eecueil  des  traites  de  la  France  publie  sous  les  auspices  du  ministre 
des  affaires  etrangferes,  tome  1  (1713-1802).    Paris,  1864  (continued), 

Germany. 

Staudinger  (Julius),  Sammlung  von  Staatsvertragen  des  Deutschen  Eeichs  iiber 
Gegenstande  der  Rechtspflege.  Text-Ausgabe  mit  Anmerkungen.  Nordlingen, 
1882. 

Beutner,  Die  deutscben  Handels-,  Freundscbafts-,  Scbiflfabrts-,  Consular-,  und  Litterar- 
vertrage.    Berlin,  1883. 

Robrscbeidt  (Friedricb  Wilbelm  von),  Preussen's  Staatsvertrage.     Berlin,  1852. 

Aretin  (C.  M.  Freiben  von),  Cbronologiscbes  verzeicbniss  der  bayerisoben  Staats- 
vertrage vom  Tode  Herzog  Georgs  des  Reicben  (1503)  bis  zum  Frankfurter 
Territorial-Recess  (1819).  .  .  .  Passau,  1838. 

Kletke  (d.  M.),  Die  Staatsvertrage  des  Konigreichs  Bayern  in  Bezug  auf  Justiz-,  Polizei-, 
Administration3-,Landesbobeits-,Territorial-,undGrenz-,Bundes-,Kircben-,Militair-, 
Press-,  und  Nacbdrucks ;  Flussscbifffabrts-,  Post-,  Eisenbabn-,  Telegrapben-,  und 
Munz-Angelegenbeiten.     Von,  1806  ;  bis  einscbliesslich,  1858.     Regensburg,  1860. 

Holland. 

Dijk  (H.  A.  van).  Repertoire  bistorique  et  cbronologique  des  traites  conolus  par  la 

HoUande  depuis  1789  jusqu'  k  nos  jours.     Utrecht,  1846-55. 
Lagemans,  Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  conclus  par  le  Royaume  des  Pays  Bas  avec 

les  puissances   etrangeres   depuis   1813  jusqu'  a  nos  jours,  9  vols.     Tbe  Hague, 

1858-84. 

Italy. 

Palma,  Trattati  e  convenzioni  in  vigore  fra  il  regno  d'ltalia  ed  igoverni  esteri. 
Rome. 

Japan. 

Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  Empire  of  Japan  and  Foreign  Nations, 
1854-74.     Tokio,  1874  (continued). 

Mexico. 

Barros,  Coleccion  de  tratados  con  las  naciones  estranjeras.  .  .  .  Mexico,  1854-55. 
Tratados  y  convenciones  conoluidos  y  ratificados  por  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana  desde  su 
independencia  basta  el  aiio  actual.     Mexico,  1878. 

Portugal. 

CoUecgao  dos  tratados  de  Portugal  desde  1640.  Compilodos  pelo  Borges  de  Castro, 
1872-79. 

Boumania. 

Mitilineu,  Collectiune  de   tratatele  si  conventiunile  Romaniei  cu  puterile  sti  de  la 

annulu,  1368,  p&ne  In  dilele  nostre.     Bucharest,  1874. 
Djuvara,  Tractate  conventiunisi  invoiri  Internationale  ale  Romaniei  actualmente  in 

vigore.    Bucharest. 

Russia. 

Martens  (F.)  de  Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  conclus  par  la  Russie  avec  les  puissances 

etrangferes.    St.  Petersbourg,  1874  (continued). 
Menagios,  Repertoire  des  traites  conventions  et  autres  actes  principaux  de  la  Russie  avec 

les  Puissances  etrangeres  depuis  1474  jusqu'  a  nos  jours.     Paris,  1874. 
Iwanowsky,  Recueil  des  traites  en  vigueur  conclus  par  la  Russie  avec  les  puissances 

etrangeres.    St.  Petersbourg. 
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South  American  States, 

Calvo  (Cirlos),  Oolleccion  historioa  completa  de  los  tratados,  cQnvenciones,  capitiilaciones, 
armisticios,  cuestiones  de  limites,  y  otros  actos  diplomaticos  .  .  :  de  todos  los  estados 
comprendidos  entre  el  golfo  de  Mejico  y  el  cabo  de  Hoinos,  desde  el  ano  de  1493 
hasta  nuestras  dias.    1862  (continued). 

Spain. 

Cantillo  (Alejandro  del),  Tratados,  convenios,  j  declaraciones  de  paz  y  de  comercio  que 

han  heclio  con  las  potencias  estranjeras  los  monarcas  Espanoles  de  la  Casa  de 

Borbon,  desde  el  ano  de  1700  hasta  el  dia.     Madrid,  1843. 
Bertodano,  Cokccion  de  los  tratados  de  EspaSa,  1598-1700  (published  in  1740-52). 
d'Olivart,  Coleccion  de  los  tratados,  convenios,  y  documentos  international  celebrados 

par  nuestros  gobiernos  desde  el  reinado  de  dona  Isabel  ii.  hasta  noestros  dias. 

Madrid. 

Sweden. 

Kydberg,  Sveriges  traktater  med  frammande  Magter  jeuite  andra  dit  horande  handlingar. 
Stockholm,  1877-80.  ' 

Turkey. 

Testa,  Recueil  des  traites  de  la  Porte  Ottomane  avec  les  puissances  etrangferes.  Paris, 
1864-84. 

United  States. 

Bancroft  Davis,  Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 

America  and  other  Powers  since  July  1776.    Washington,  1873. 
Papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  1863  (continued  to  date). 
Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  .United  States  of  America  and  other 

Powers  since  4th  July  1776.     Revised  edition.     Washington,  1873. 
Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 

Powers    since   1st  May   1870.      Not  contained  in   Senate   Executive   Document, 

No.  36,  41  Congress,  3rd  sess.     Washington,  1876. 
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Treaties  of  Guarantee — So  called,  are  agreements  among 
nations  which  aim  at  the  protection  of  a  State  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  state  of  matters.  The  guarantees  may  either  be  mutual,  one 
nation  assuring  to  another  something  to  the  latter's  interest  in  con- 
sideration of  a  like  assurance  on  its  part  with  reference  to  the  first 
nation ;  or  be  entered  into  by  two  or  more  nations  in  the  iaterests  of  one 
not  a  party;  or  take  the  form  of  a  conditional  assurance,  one  nation 
receiving  a  guarantee  on  condition  of  its  doing  something  ip  return 
therefor.  Instances  may  be  foimd  of  the  first  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748,  and  that  of  Tilsit  in  1807;  of  the  second,  in  the  treaty 
of  1856,  whereby  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  and  France ;  and  of  the  third,  in  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1839 
as  to  Belgium,  whose  integrity  was  assured  on  condition  of  its  maintaining 
a  status  of  neutrality  towards  the  guaranteeing  powers.  Guarantees  that 
a  particular  State  shall  do  a  particular  act,  as,  for  example,  discharge  a 
debt  or  resign  a  portion  of  territory,  will  generally  come  within  the  third 
kind.     Treaties  of  guarantee  may  necessitate  Inteevention  under  them. 
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[Authorities. — See  Hall's  International  Law,  s.  113;  Phillimore's /nfor- 
national  Law,  vol.  ii.  ss.  56-63;  Woolsey's  International  Law,  s.  109; 
Wheaton's  International  Law,  ss.  73,  277,  423.] 


Treating. — See  Coketjpt  Peactices. 


Treaty  and  Convention— One  of  the  modes  of  acquisition 
of  territories  by  States.     For  the  general  law,  see  Teeaties. 


Treble  Costs. — A  person  who,  having  obtained  judgment  in  a 
County  Court,  afterwards  sues  the  same  defendant  in  another  County  Court 
for  the  same  debt  or  other  cause  of  action,  is  liable  by  sec.  115  of  the  County 
Courts  Act,  1888,  to  be  adjudged  to  pay  three  tiffles  the  costs  of  such  second 
action  to  the  defendant. 


Trees. — "Where  the  grant  is  of  all  a  man's  trees,  there  shall  pass  no 
more  of  the  soil  but  so  much  as  shall  serve  the  grass  growing  thereupon 
also  "  (Sheppard,  Touchstone,  95).  "  The  word  '  trees,'  generally  speaking, 
means  wood  applicable  to  buildings,  and  does  not  include  orchard  trees " 
(per  Littledale,  J.,  in  Bullen  v.  Denning,  1826,  5  Barn.  &  Cress.  851).  In 
that  case  it  appeared  that  lands  were  demised  except  "  all  timber  trees  and 
other  trees,  but  not  the  annual  fruit  thereof "  thereon,  and  it  was  held 
that  apple  trees  were  not  within  the  exception. 

As  to  trees  growing  on  the  boundaries  of  adjoining  properties,  see 
Adjoining  Tenements. 

Stealing,  or  cutting,  breaking,  rooting  up  or  otherwise  destroying  or 
damaging  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  tree,  sapling,  or 
shrub,  or  any  underwood,  is  punishable  under  sees.  32  and  33  of  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  96.     See  Timbee. 


Trespass  quare  clausum  f regit — These  words,  which 

were  formerly  used  to  denote  the  form  of  action  for  a  trespass  to  land,  or 
any  direct  and  immediate  interference  with  the  possession  of  land,  are 
derived  from  the  old  writ  of  trespass  (2  Selwyn's  N.P.,  11th  ed.,  p.  1322).  In 
actions  for  trespass  to  land  the  breaking  and  entering  of  the  land  has  always 
been  considered  the  gist  of  the  action,  and  what  follows  as  mere  matter  of 
aggravation  {CuUtt  v.  Porter,  1828,  8  Barn.  &  Cress.  257, 269  ;  32  E.  E.  374) ; 
and  at  the  present  day  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  trespass  to  land  is 
still  frequently  described  in  the  statement  of  claim  as  "breaking  and 
entering "  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  (see  Bullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of 
Pleadings,  5th  ed.,  p.  525).  An  action  for  trespass  to  land  will  he  for  any 
unwarrantable  entry  upon  or  injury  to  lands,  houses,  or  other  buildings  in 
the  possession  of  the  plaintiff  (1  Chitty  on  Pleading,  p.  194 ;  and  see  BuUen 
and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  5th  ed.,  p.  526,  and  the  instances 
there  cited).  '  It  will  also  lie  for  the  unauthorised  disturbance  of  other 
real  and  corporeal  property  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  in  possession,  such 
as  the  vesture  of  land,  or  herbage,  or  pasture  {ihid. ;  Co.  Litt.  4 1),-  But 
it  will  not  li«  in  respect  of  an  injury  to  or  disturbance  of  a  mere 
iacorporeal  right,  such  as  a  right  of  common  of  pasture,  or   of  fishing 
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{ibid. ;  Wilson  v.  Macreth,  1766,  3  Burr.  1824).  To  maintain  this  action  it 
is  essential  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  been  in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the  acts  complained  of.  Thus  a  landlord 
cannot  support  an  action  of  trespass  for  an  injury  to  the  land  during  a 
subsisting  lease,  for  the  tenant  is  then  in  possession  (Cooper  v.  Crdbtree, 
1882,  20  Ch.  D.  589 ;  1  Chitty  on  Pleading,  7th  ed.,  p.  196) ;  nor  can  a  lessee 
for  years  maintain  this  action  before  entry,  for  until  entry  he  has  a  mere 
interesse  termini,  and  no  more  (Wallis  v.  Hands,  [1893]  2  Ch.  75).  Actual 
possession  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  title,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
enable  a  plaintiff  to  support  an  action  for  trespass  against  a  defendant  who 
is  unable  to  prove  any  better  title  in  himself  (Graham  y.Feat,  1801,  1  East, 
244 ;  6  E.  E.  268),  or  to  show  that  he  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  real 
owner  (Chambers  v.  Donaldson,  1809, 11  East,  65 ;  10  E.  E.  435) ;  and  it  is  no 
defence  in  such  an  action  to  set  up  a  jus  teftii,  without  proving  that  the 
acts  complained  of  were  done  under  the  authority  of  that  right  (ibid.).  It 
is  no  answer  to  an  action  for  trespass,  that  the  trespass  was  committed 
unintentionally  or  by  mistake  (Baseley  v.  Clarkson,  1681,  3  Lev.  37). 

An  action  for  trespass  will  not  in  general  lie  by  one  joint  tenant,  or 
tenant  in  common,  against  another,  so  far  as  the  land  is  concerned  (Jacobs 
V.  Seward,  1872,  L.  E.  5  H.  L.  464,  472;  BuUen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of 
Pleadings,  5th  ed.,  p.  527) ;  but  where  one  tenant  in  common  has  expelled 
another  from  the  land,  or  has  destroyed  the  common  property,  such  action 
may  be  maintained  (Murray  v.  JUall,  1849,  7  C.  B.  441 ;  Cubitt  v.  Porter, 
1828,  8  Barn.  &  Cress.  257;  32  E.  E.  374;  Jacobs  v.  Seward,  1872,  L.  E. 
5  H.  L.  464).     As  to  injunctions,  see  Kerr,  Injunctions,  2nd  ed. 

The  owner  of  animals  mansuetce  naturae,  such  as  cows,  sheep,  etc.,  is 
Kable  to  an  action  of  trespass  if  he  allows  them  to  escape  from  his  own 
land  on  to  the  land  of  his  neighbour  (Com.  Pig.  "Trespass,"  C;  Lee  v. 
Riley,  1865,  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  722,  733 ;  Ellis  v.  Loftus  Iron  Co.,  1874,  10 
L.  E.  C.  P.  10,  13 ;  Fletcher  v.  Bylands,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Ex.  265,  280 ;  afiirmed 
on  appeal,  Bylands  v.  Fletcher,  1868,  L.  E.  3  H.  L.  330).  But  if  the  escape 
is  owing  to  a  defect  of  fences  which  the  occupier  of  the  adjoining  land  was 
under  some  obligation  to  repair,  the  owner  of  the  animals  is  exonerated 
from  such  liability  (Child  v.  Ream,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Ex.  176).  So  if  whilst 
cattle  are  being  driven  along  a  highway,  they,  without  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  their  owner  or  his  servants,  stray  upon  unfenced  land,  or  into 
an  open  doorway,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  is  not  liable  for  the  trespass 
(Goodwyn  v.  Chevely,  1859,  4  H.  &  K  631 ;  Tillett  v.  Ward,  1882,  10 
Q.  B.  D.  17).  An  owner  of  land  who  for  his  own  purposes  brings  on  his 
land,  and  collects  and  keeps  there,  water  or  filth,  or  anything  liable  to  do 
mischief  if  it  escapes  on  to  a  neighbour's  land,  must  keep  it  in  at  his  peril ; 
and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  he  is,  without  proof  of  negligence,  answerable  for 
all  the  damage  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  escape,  unless  the 
escape  was  owing  to  the  neighbour's  default,  vis  major,  or  the  act  of  God 
(Bylands  v.  Fletcher,  1868,  L.  E.  3  H.  L.  330). 

The  Courts  in  this  country  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  an  action  for 
damage  for  trespass  to  land  situate  in  a  foreign  country  (British  South 
Africa  Co.  v.  Companhia  de  Mozambique,  [1893],  App.  Cas.  602). 

By  the  Limitation  Act,  1623  (21  Jac.  i.  c.  16),  s.  3,  actions  for  trespass 
to  lands  must  be  commenced  within  six  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such 
actions,  and  not  after. 

See  further  as  to  actions  for  trespass  to  lands,  and  the  pleadings  in 
such  actions,  BuUen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  5th  ed.,  pp.  524, 
981.    As  to  possessory  actions  generally,  see  vol.  xi.  at  p,  122. 
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Trespass  to  Goods. — An  action  for  trespass  to  goods  lies 
wherever  there  has  been  an  actual  taking  of,  or  a  direct  and  immediate 
injury  to,  another  person's  goods  (BuUen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings, 
5th  ed.,  p.  523).  If  the  possession  of  the  goods  has  been  changed,  the 
trespass  is  an  asportation,  and  the  old  form  of  action  in  such  case  was 
described  as  trespass  de  lonis  asportatis  (Pollock  on  Torts,  2nd  ed.,  p.  298). 
Though  in  many  instances  an  action  for  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis  was  a 
concurrent  remedy  with  trover  (1  Chitty  on  Pleading,  p.  191 ;  Conversion, 
Action  of),  there  was  a  material  distinction  between  the  two  causes  of 
action,  trespass  being  founded  on  possession,  and  trover  on  property 
(Ward  V.  Macauley,  1791,  4  T.  E.  at  p.  490).  In  trover,  or  conversion  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  conversion  was  the  gist  of  the  action,  and  to  constitute  a 
conversion  it  was  necessary  either  that  the  party  taking  the  goods  should 
intend  some  use  to  be  made  of  them,  by  himself  or  by  those  for  whom  he 
acted,  or  that,  owing  to  his  act,  the  goods  should  be  destroyed  or  consumed, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  owner ;  whereas  in  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis 
the  wrongful  taking  constituted  the  cause  of  action  (see  Fouldes  v. 
Willoughby,  1841,  8  Mee.  &  "W.  540).  As  to  the  distinction  between 
trespass  and  trespass  on  the  case,  see  Action  on  the  Case  ;  and  Leame  v. 
Bray,  1803,  3  East,  593. 

An  action  of  trespass  will  lie  for  taking  or  injuring  domiciled  and  tame 
animals,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  etc.  {Wright  v.  Ramscot,  1666,  1  Saund.  83  ; 
Dand  v.  Sexton,  1789,  3  T.  E.  37 ;  1  Chitty  on  Pleading,  p.  188 ;  Bacon's 
Abr.  "  Trespass,"  E).  It  will  not  lie  for  taking  animals  ferce  naturae,  unless 
they  are  reclaimed  or  dead  (1  Chitty  on  Pleading,  p.  188 ;  Bacon's  Abr. 
"  Trespass,"  E). 

By  the  Limitation  Act,  1623  (21  Jac.  i.  c.  16),  s.  3,  actions  for  trespass 
to  goods  must  be  commenced  within  six  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such 
actions,  and  not  after. 

In  order  to  enable  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  trespass  to  support  the 
action,  he  must  at  the  time  of  the  trespass  have  had  an  actual  or  a 
constructive  possession  of  the  goods  (Smith  v.  Milles,  1786, 1  T.  E.  at  p.  480  ; 
Johnson  v.  Biprose,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  512,  515),  or  a  legal  right  to  the 
immediate  possession  of  them  (Johnson  v.  Biprose,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  512,  515, 
516).  The  fact  that  a  person  is  in  actual  possession  of  goods  is  primd 
facie  evidence  of  his  right  to  such  possession,  consequently,  though  he  may 
not  in  truth  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  goods,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
maintain  an  action  for  trespass  against  another  person  who  has  seized  or 
injured  them,  if  such  other  cannot  show  a  better  title  in  himself  or  some 
one  else  under  whose  authority  he  acted  (Elliott  v.  Kemp,  1840,  7  Mee.  & 
W.  312). 

It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  of  trespass  to  set  up  a  jus  tertii  to  rebut 
the  title  of  a  plaintiff  who  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  the  trespass,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  defendant  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  person  really  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  goods. 
If,  however,  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  actual  possession  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  the  trespass,  the  proving  of  a  jus  tertii  would  afford  a  good 
defence  to  the  action,  even  though  the  defendant  acted  without  the 
authority  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession  (Gadsden  v.  Barrow,  1854, 
9  Ex.Eep.  514;  Bichards  v.  Jenki/ns,lQQQ,  17  Q.  B.  D.  544;  18  Q.  B.  D. 
451 ;  BuUen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  5th  ed.,,  p.  979).  The 
fact  that  the  trespass  was  unintentional  is  no  ground  of  defence  (Leame  v. 
Bray,  1803,  3  East,  593,  599;  Stanley  v.  Poivell,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  86);  but  it 
is  a  good  defence  that  the  injury  complained  of  arose  through  inevitable 
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accident,  without  any  negligence  or  default  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
{Knapp  V.  Salsbury,  1810/2  Camp.  N.  P.  500;  Stanley  v.  PoweW,  [1891] 
1  Q.  B.  86). 

By  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  s.  29,  the  jury  may  in  all  actions  of  trespass 
de  bonis  asportatis,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  give  damages,  in  the  nature  of 
interest,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

An  action  may  be  brought  in  this  country,  for  a  trespass  to  goods 
committed  abroad,  provided  no  question  arises  in  such  action  as  to  the 
ownership  of  foreign  land  {British  South  Africa  Go.  v.  Companhia  de 
Mbgamhique,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  602;  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1775,  1  Sm.  i.  C, 
10th  ed.,  p.  572). 


Trespass  to  the  Person— Under  this  term  are  included, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  liability,  all  direct  injuries  to  a  human  being 
which  are  not  purely  and  absolutely  involuntary  and  accidental,  and  are 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  person  injured. 

It  includes  assault,  battery,  and  false  imprisonment,  or,  as  described  in 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  (21  Jas.  I.  c.  16,  s.  3),  "actions  of  assault, 
menace,  battery,  wounding,  and  imprisonment."  It  does  not  extend  to  acts 
not  wrongful  in  themselves,  which  become  actionable  only  by  reason  of 
neghgence  or  the  like,  which  are  classed  und$r  the  head  Trespass  on  the 
Case.     See  Action  on  the  Case. 

Under  the  early  common  law,  proceedings  for  trespass  were  quasi  penal 
(see  34  Edw.  ili.  c.  1),  and  it  was  always  regarded  as  necessary  to  describe 
the  act  as  done  vi  et  armis  and  against  the  peace,  although  the  force  and 
arms  might  be  sHght  or  merely  constructive.  This  form  of  pleading  sur- 
vived till  abolished  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (15  &  16 
Vict.  c.  76,  s.  49). 

Trespass  differs  from  "  case "  in  that,  in  the  former,  the  plaintiff  has 
only  to  prove  the  assault  or  other  injury,  and  that  it  then  rests  on  the 
defendant  to  deny,  or  to  justify,  or  to  excuse  the  act,  by  proof  of  some  mis- 
adventure excluding  intentional  injury  and  excluding  negligence  (Stanley  v. 
Fowell,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  86). 

In  this  respect  the  civil  aspect  of  trespass  corresponds  to  that  of 
nuisance,  viz.  that  the  act  or  omission  itself,  and  not  the  motive  or  the 
amoimt  of  care  used,  are  principally  to  be  considered. 

For  the  purposes  of  civil  action,  assault  and  menace  may  be  treated  as 
the  same,  i.e.  as  meaning  an  attempt  or  threat  to  strike,  without  actual 
touching  of  the  body  {Bead  v.  Goker,  1853,  13  C.  B.  850 ;  3  Black.  Com.  120). 

The  action  appears  to  lie  without  proof  qf  special  damage,  or  loss  of 
or  interference  with  business.  Battery  and  wounding  involve  actual 
touching  of  the  body  without  the  consent  of  the  person  touched,  and  even 
without  hostile  intent  (Covell  v.  Laming,  1808,  1  Camp.  497 ;  10  E.  E.  735 ; 
Coward  v.  Baddeley,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  260).  But,  as  already  stated,  „ 
accidental  striking  is  not  actionable  (Stanley  v.  Fowell,  supra). 

Trespass  by  False  Impkisonment,  and  the  distinction  between  that 
cause  of  action  and  Malicious  Prosecution,  have  been  dealt  with  under 
these  titles. 

The  period  of  limitation  for  actions  of  trespass  to  the  person  is  four 
years  (21  Jac.  i.  c.  16,  s.  3). 

The  action  is  personal  (actio  personalis),  i.e.  if  the  trespass  results  in  the 
death  of  the  person  struck,  or  if  he  or  the  defendant  die  pending  the 
action,  it  abates.     (See  Actio  personalis,  vol.  i.  p.  105.)     Lord  Campbell's 
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Act,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93,  does  not  alter  this  rule,  but  gives  the  relatives  an 
independent  cause  of  action. 

But  the  husband  of  a  woman  assaulted  has  a  right  of  action,  independ- 
ently of  hers  in  respect  of  the  assault,  for  loss  of  her  comfort  or  services 
{Dengate  v.  Gardiner,  1838,  4  Mee.  &  W.  5) ;  conversely,  if  she  commit  a 
trespass  to  the  person  of  another,  he  is  liable  to  be  sued  (Pursell  v.  Horn, 
1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  602 ;  Seroka  v.  Kattenlerg). 

The  parent  or  guardian  has  also  a  cause  of  action  for  assault,  etc.,  of  his 
child  or  ward  {Gilbert  v.  Schwenh,  1845,  14  Mee.  &  W.  488).     See  Seduction. 

A  wife  cannot  sue  her  husband  for  trespass  to  the  person,  although 
criminal  remedies  and  remedies  in  the  Matrimonial  Courts  are  open  to  her 
{Phillips  V.  Barmt,  1876, 1  Q.  B.  D.  436). 

The  fact  that  the  trespass  is  also  criminal  in  no  way  ousts  the  civil 
remedy  ;  and  the  old  rule,  that  if  the  felony  was  not  prosecuted,  the  action 
must  be  stayed,  seems  now  to  be  disregarded  {Roope  v.  B'Avigdor,  1883, 
10  Q.  B.  D.  412  ;  Appleby  v.  Franklin,  1887,  17  Q.  B.  D.  93), 

But  civil  proceedings  for  an  assault  or  battery  cannot  be  taken  when 
criminal  proceedings  have  been  taken  and  carried  through,  by  the  person 
aggrieved,  under  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  45  {Masper  v.  Brown,  1876, 
1  C.  P.  D.  97 ;  'Beed  v.  Nutt,  1890,  24  Q.  B.  D.  669). 

Masters  or  employers  are  liable  for  assaults  committed  by  their 
servants  in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  whether  the  assault  is  criminal 
or  not  {Dyer  v.  Munday,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  742);  and  it  would  appear  that  a 
railway  company  wiU  be  liable  if,  in  consequence  of  their  not  supplying 
proper  accommodation,  passengers  are  assaulted  by  fellow  -  passengers 
{Gobi  V.  G.  W.  Bwy.  Co.,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  419,  423 ;  Pounder  v.  N.-E.  Bwy. 
Co.,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  385) ;  but  the  liability  turns  on  the  contract  of  carriage. 
See  Beven,  Negligence,  2nd  ed.,  1207. 


Trial  • — Place  of  Trial. — Order  36,  r.  1,  provides  that,  except  where 
otherwise  provided  by  statute,  there  shall  be  no  local  venue  for  the  trial  of 
any  action  in  the  High  Court ;  and  that  every  such  action,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Court,  shall  be  tried  in  the  county  or  place  named  on  the 
statement  of  claim,  or  (where  no  statement  of  claim  has  been  delivered  or 
required)  by  a  notice  in  writing  to  be  served  by  the  plaintiff  on  the 
defendant  within  six  days  after  appearance.  And  that,  where  no  place  of  trial 
is  named,  the  place  of  trial  shall,  unless  the  Court  otherwise  orders,  be  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  These  provisions  apply  to  every  action  m  the  High 
Court,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  have  been  assigned  to  any  judge 
(Order  36,  r.  1  a). 

The  effect  of  the  above  rules,  which  apply  to  actions  specially  assigned 
to  the  Chancery  Division  {Philips  v.  Beale,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  621),  is,  that  the 
plaintiff  has  an  absolute  right  to  fix  the  place  of  trial,  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  Court  to  change  the  place,  if  the  defendant  shows  tha,t  the  trial  can 
be  more  conveniently  had  elsewhere  (see  Cardinall  v.  Cardinall,  1884,  25 
Ch.  D.  772;  Green  v.  Bennett,  1884,  32  W.  R  848;  Old  Mill  Go.  v. 
Bukinfield  Local  Board,  1884,  51  L.  T.  414;  Schroder  v.  Myers,-  1886,  34 
W.  E.  261 ;  Powell  v.  Cohh,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  486).  But  if  the  place  of  trial 
is  once  fixed  by  the  statement  of  claim,  or  by  notice  in  writing,  it  can  only 
be  changed  by  order  of  the  Court:  the  plaintiff  has  no  power  to  change  it 
by  delivering  an  amended  statement  of  claim  {Locke  v.  White,  1886,  33  Ch. 
D.  308).  If  the  plaintiff  delivers  a  statement  of  claim,  and  does  not  name 
the  place  of  trial,  the  Court  will  not  order  the  action  to  be  tried  elsewhere 
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than  in  Middlesex,  except  under  special  circumstances  {Bidge  v.  Ridge, 
1876,  35  L.  T.  428). 

Directions  as  to  the  place  of  trial  may  be  given  by  the  Court  on  the 
compulsory  summons  for  directions  under  Order  30  (Order  30,  r.  2). 

Mode  of  Trial. — See  Jury,  Trial  ly,  vol.  vii.  at  p.  150. 

All  causes  or  matters  specially  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division  are 
tried  by  a  judge  without  a  jury,  unless  the  Court  otherwise  orders ;  and  the 
Court  will  not  make  an  order  for  a  trial  with  a  jury  in  any  such  cause  or 
matter,  unless  it  involves  a  simple  issue  of  fact,  which  will  determine  the 
case  (Order  36,  r.  3;  Cardinall  v.  Cardinall,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  772;  Ehrmann 
V.  Erhmann,  1895,  72  L.  T.  548). 

The  Court  may  direct  a  trial  without  a  jury  of  any  question  or  issue  of 
fact,  or  partly  of  fact  and  partly  of  law,  arising  in  any  cause  or  matter 
which,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  could,  without 
any  consent  of  parties,  have  been  tried  without  a  jury  (Order  36,  r.  4) ;  and 
also  of  any  cause,  matter,  or  issue  requiring  a  prolonged  examination  of 
documents  or  accounts,  or  any  scientific  or  local  investigation,  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  made  with  a  jury  (Order  36,  r.  5).  Order  36,  r.  4,  apphes 
to  all  actions  which,  before  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  might  have  been 
commenced  either  in  the  common  law  Courts  or  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
also  to  Admiralty  actions  {Baring  v.  North-  Western  of  Uruguay  Bwy.  Co., 
[1893]  2  Q.  B.  406 ;  Timson  v.  Wilson,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  72 ;  The  Temple 
Bar,  1885,  11  P.  D.  6). 

In  The  Temple  Bar  (supra),  an  action  in  rem  for  disbursements  was 
ordered  to  be  tried  without  a  jury;  and  in  Timson  v.  Wilson  {supra),  a 
similar  order  was  made  in  an  action  in  the  Chancery  Division  to  restrain  a 
nuisance.  But  inMan^an  v.  Met.Electric  Supply  Co.,  [1891]  2  Ch.  551,  an  action 
in  the  Chancery  Division  in  respect  of  a  nuisance  was  transferred  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  to  be  tried  with  a  jury,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  order.  An  issue  requiring  scientific  investiga- 
tion may  be  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  sitting  with  assessors  (see 
Swyny  v.  N.-E.  Rwy.  Co.,  1897,  74  L.  T.  88). 

In  any  other  cause  or  matter,  upon  the  application  within  ten  days  after 
notice  of  trial  has  been  given  of  any  party  thereto  for  a  trial  with  a  jury  of 
the  cause  or  matter  or  any  issue  of  fact,  an  order  must  be  made  for  a  trial 
with  a  jury  (Order  36,  r.  6).  "  Any  other  cause  or  matter "  in  this  rule 
does  not  mean  any  other  cause  or  matter  than  one  in  which  a  mode  of  trial 
has  been  fixed  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  rules,  but  any  other  cause  or 
matter  than  those  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  such  rules,  and  the  rule 
therefore  does  not  apply  to  an  action  in  the  Chancery  Division,  though  a 
jury  may  be  ordered  in  such  an  action  as  a  matter  of  discretion  {Jenkins  v. 
Bv^hhy,  [1891]  1  Ch.  484;  Timson  v.  Wilson,  supra;  Mangan  v.  Met. 
Electric  Supply  Co.,  supra). 

As  to  references  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  s.  14,  see  Arbiteation, 
vol.  i.  at  p.  307.  This  section  replaces  sec.  57  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
which  only  authorised  a  reference  of  a  cause  or  matter  to  a  special  referee 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  (see  London,  etc.,  Fire  Insur.  Co.  v.  British, 
etc.,  Insur.  Go.,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  302),  and  which  was  repealed  by  sec.  1 
of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889. 

In  every  cause  or  matter,  unless  either  party  has  signified  a  desire  to 
have  a  trial  with  a  jury  under  Order  36,  r.  2,  or  a  trial  with  a  jury,  or  with 
assessors,  or  by  an  official  or  special  referee  is  ordered  by  the  Court,  the 
mode  of  trial  is  by  a  judge  alone  (Order  36,  r.  7).  Directions  as  to  the  mode 
of  trial  may  be  given  by  the  Court  on  the  compulsory  summons  for  directions 
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under  Order  30  (Order  30,  r.  2),  or  on  giving  leave  to  defend  under  Order 
14  (Order  14,  rr.  6  and  8). 

As  to  trial  by  jury  generally,  see  Juey,  Trial  ly.  As  to  trial  by 
official  and  special  referees,  see  Official  Eeferees  ;  Special  Eeferee. 
And  as  to  trial  in  the  Commercial  Court,  see  Commeecial  Court.  Every 
trial  with  a  jury  is  by  a  single  judge,  unless  specially  ordered  to  be  by  two 
or  more  judges  (Order  36,  r.  9).  As  to  trial  by  two  or  more  judges  with  a 
jury,  see  Bar,  Trial  at. 

Where  an  action  commenced  in  the  Chancery  Division  is  ordered  to  be 
tried  with  a  jury,  it  must  be  set  down  in  the  general  list  for  trial  by  a 
judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  {Warner  v.  Murdoch,  1877,  4  Ch. 
D.  750). 

Trial  in  Gamerd. — See  CamerI,  ik. 

Separate  Trials  of  Different  Issues. — The  Court  may,  in  any  cause  or 
matter,  at  any  time  or  from  time  to  time,  order  that  different  questions  of 
fact  arising  therein  be  tried  by  different  modes  of  trial,  or  that  one  or 
more  questions  of  fact  be  tried  before  any  other  or  others,  and  may  appoint 
places  for  such  trials  (Order  36,  r.  8).  An  application  to  have  one  issue 
tried  before  another  under  this  rule  will  only  be  granted  on  very  special 
grounds  (Fiercy  v.  Young,  1880,  15  Ch.  D.  475).  Where  the  question  of 
liability  and  also  the  amount  of  damages  are  disputed,  and  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  damages  is  one  of  such  detail  and  nature  that  it  will  probably  be 
referred  to  some  other  tribunal  than  a  jury,  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  under  the  rule,  to  order  the  question  of  liability  to 
be  tried  first,  and  the  question  of  damages  to  be  postponed  till  afterwards 
(Smith  V.  Hargrove,  1885,  16  Q.  B.  D.  183).  In  Emma  Silver  Mining  Co.  v. 
Grant,  1878,  11  Ch.  D.  918,  which  was  an  action  against  several  defend- 
ants involving  various  issues,  the  Court  ordered  that  two  pimple  issues 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  two  of  the  defendants  should  be  trieu  before  the 
rest  of  the  action,  upon  the  plaintiffs  undertaking  not  to  seek  relief  against 
such  two  defendants  in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  other  than  that 
covered  by  the  issues  to  be  tried,  and  also  to  discontinue  such  portion  of  the 
action  as  the  Court  should  direct. 

Notice  and  Entry  of  Trial. — See  Notice  of  Trial. 

As  to  entry  for  trial  in  the  district  registries,  and  as  to  the  Hsts  of 
trials  for  assizes,  and  for  London  and  Middlesex,  respectively,  see  Order 
36,  rr.  22-29  ;  and  as  to  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  London  list,  see  Order  36, 
rr.  29  a  and  29 1. 

Proceedings  at  Trial. — If,  when  a  trial  is  called  on,  the  plaintiff  appears, 
and  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  the  plaintiff  may  prove  his  claim,  so 
far  as  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  him  :  if  the  defendant  appears,  and  the 
plaintiff  does  not,  the  defendant,  if  he  has  no  counter-claim,  is  entitled  to 
judgment  dismissing  the  action,  but  if  he  has  a  counter-claim,  then  he  may 
prove  such  counter-claim  so  far  as  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  him  (Order 
36,  rr.  31,  32).  The  proper  form  of  judgment  where  the  defendant  appears, 
and  the  plaintiff  does  not,  is  a  judgment  dismissing  the  action  for  default 
of  appearance  :  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  have  judgment  in  the  action 
entered  for  him  (Armour  v.  Eate,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  233). 

Any  verdict  or  judgment  obtained  where  one  party  does  not  appear  at 
the  trial  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Court  on  such  terms  as  may  seem  fit,  upon 
an  application  made  within  six  days  after  the  trial ;  and  such  application 
may  be  made  either  at  the  assizes  or  in  Middlesex  (Order  36,  r.  33).  A 
judgment  given  in  default  of  appearance  will  usually  only  be  set  aside 
under  this  rule,  upon  payment  by  the  party  in  default  of  the  costs  of  the 
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day,  including  all  costs  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  trial  having  become 
abortive  {Burgoine  v.  Taylor,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  1,  5 ;  Cockle  v.  Joyce,  1877 
7  Ch.  D.  56  ;  Birch  v.  Williams,  1876,  24  W.  E.  700).  The  Court  of 
Appeal  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  a  direct  appeal  from  such  a  judgment ;  but 
the  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  judge  vsrho  heard  the  cause,  to  set  aside 
the  judgment  and  re-hear  the  same  {Vint  v.  Hudspith,  1885,  29  Ch.  D 
322). 

The  procedure  upon  a  trial  with  a  jury  is  as  follows :  the  party  who 
begins  opens  the  case,  and  calls  and  examines  his  witnesses,  who  may  be 
cross-examined  by  the  opposite  party,  and  re-examined  by  the  party 
calling  them ;  then,  if  the  opponent  does  not  announce  any  intention  to 
adduce  evidence,  the  party  who  began  may  address  the  jury  a  second  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  the  evidence,  and  the  opponent  has  the 
last  word ;  if  the  opponent  intends  to  adduce  evidence,  he  may  open  his 
case,  call  and  examine  his  witnesses  (who  may  be  cross-examined  and  re- 
examined), and  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  the  party  who  began  has  a  right 
to  reply  (Order  36,  r.  36).  The  same  rules  apply  where  the  parties  are 
represented  by  counsel,  but  if  the  party  who  begins  has  more  than  one 
counsel,  his  junior  counsel  opens  the  pleadings  before  the  leading  counsel 
opens  the  case.  "Where  there  are  more  than  one  counsel  on  the  same  side, 
it  is  usual  for  the  leading  counsel  to  open  the  case,  and  for  the  junior 
counsel  to  sum  up  the  evidence ;  and  the  witnesses  may  be  examined  or 
cross-examined  by  either  of  them,  in  the  discretion  of  the  leading  comisel. 
The  procedure  is  similar  in  a  trial  without  a  jury  (see  Kino  v.  Rudhin, 
1877,  6  Ch.  D.  160, 163  ;  Metzler  v.  Wood,  1877,  26  W.  E.  125 ;  Bonnewell  v. 
Jenkins,  W.  N.  (77)  202) ;  but  the  junior  coimsel  does  not  open  the  pleadings 
where  there  is  no  jury.  With  regard  to  who  has  the  right  to  begin,  the 
general  rule  is  that  it  is  the  party  on  whom  the  general  burden  of  proof 
lies  ;  but  in  actions  for  unliquidated  damages,  the  plaintiff  always  has  the 
right  to  begin. 

Where  an  action  is  tried  with  a  jury,  no  communication  to  the  jury  may 
be  made  until  after  the  verdict  is  given,  either  of  the  fact  that  money  has 
been  paid  into  Court,  or  of  the  amount  paid  in :  the  jury  must  find  the 
amount  of  the  debt  or  damages,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  reference  to  any 
payment  into  Court  (Order  22,  r.  22). 

When  the  party  who  has  the  last  word  has  addressed  the  jury,  the 
judge  sums  up,  directing  the  jury  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
as  to  the  burden  of  proof,  and  if  he  thinks  fit,  he  may  also  give  them  his 
opinion  as  to  the  facts.  The  judge  is  not  bound  to  direct  judgment  to  be 
entered  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  he  thiaks  that  such 
verdict  is  not  sustainable  in  point  of  law.  It  is  open  to  a  defendant,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  to  submit  that  there  is  no  case  for  the  jury, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  non-suited ;  but,  although  the  judge 
decUnes  to  withdraw  the  case  from  the  jury,  and  the  jury  find  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  the  judge  may  direct  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  , 
defendant.  The  judge  must  direct  judgment  to  be  entered  either  at  or  after 
the  trial,  without  any  motion  for  judgment  (Order  36,  r.  39). 

Postponement  and  Adjournment  of  Trial. — A  trial  may,  whenever  it  is 
expedient  for  the  interests  of  justice,  be  postponed  or  adjourned  for  such 
time,  and  to  such  place,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  the  Court  thinks  fit  (Order 
36,  r.  34).  The  postponement  of  a  trial  is  an  indulgence,  and  will  not  be 
ordered  unless  the  party  making  the  application  exercises  due  diligence,  and 
has  a  good  and  strong  reason  for  desiring  the  postponement  (Steuart  v. 
Gladstone,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  394).     The  absence  abroad  of  a  material  witness 
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*  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  postponement  {Gray  v.  Jacobs,  1884,  28  Sol. 
J.  390) ;  and  in  BoucicauU  v.  BotwicauU,  1884,  4  T.  L.  E.  195,  the  trial 
of  an  action  by  a  wife  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  was  postponed  for  six 
months  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  in  America,  and  under  an 
engagement  to  act  there  for  that  period.  The  party  applying  for  a  post- 
ponement or  adjournment  must,  generally  speakings  pay  all  the  costs 
incurred  in  consequence  thereof  {Lydall  v.  Martinson,  1877,  5  Ch.  D. 
780). 

As  to  trials  in  the  County  Court,  see  County  Couets  ;  as  to  criminal 
trials,  see  Prosecution;  Aekaignment;  Jury;  and  as  to  new  trials,  see 
New  Trial. 


Tribunals,    International.— See    Capitulations;    Mixed 
Tribunals;  Tribunals  of  Commerce. 


Tribunals  of  Commerce. — In  France  there  are  Trihunaux 
de  commerce,  or  Courts  whose  special  duties  consist  in  taking  cognisance  of 
mercantile  and  commercial  cases,  including  not  only  disputes  between 
merchants,  but  also  questions  between  partners  of  firms.  These  Courts  are 
composed  of  a  president,  judges,  and  substitutes  elected  in  an  assembly  of  the 
principal  traders.  The  president  must  be  of  the  age  of  at  least  forty  years,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  tribunals  must  not  be  younger  than  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  procedure  is  like  that  of  the  other  civil  Courts,  and  there  is  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  regular  Courts  of  justice. 

In  London  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  sat  in  recent  years  at 
the  Guildhall  to  try  commercial  cases.  (And  see  Commercial  Court.) 
Nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  Tribunal  de  commerce  has,  however,  yet  been 
instituted  in  England.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  jurisdiction  is  that 
conferred  on  consuls  by  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     See  Consul. 


Tricycle. — See  Cycling;  Light  Locomotives. 


Tridingmot  was  the  Court  held  for  a  triding  or  trithing  (q.v.) 
(Cowell,  Law  Diet.). 


Trinidad  and  Tobago  —  An  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  in  1797, 
and  finally  ceded  in  1802.  The  Spanish  law  remained  in  force ;  in  the  very 
important  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  reported  30  St.  Tri.  449,  it  was 
contended  that  by  the  local  law  Torture  might  be  applied  to  a  recalcitrant 
witness.  The  Spanish  law  of  property  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
superseded  by  local  ordinances.  The  government  of  the  island  is  now 
administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  and  by  a  small 
nominated  Legislative  Council. 

Tobago,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  has  been  claimed 
by  the  French  and  the  Dutch  at  various  periods  of  its  history ;  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814.  Under  the  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  44,  it  became 
part  of  the  colony  of  Trinidad  on  the  1st  January  1889.     It  is  administered 
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by  a  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  and  assisted  by 
a  Financial  Board  consisting  of  two  nominated  and  three  elected  members. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  composed  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  two  puisne  judges ;  there  is  an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council ; 
for  conditions  of  appeal,  see  Privy  Council. 

[Authorities. — Laws  of  Trinidad;  Tobago  Ordinances;  Colonial  Office 
list.'] 


Trinity  House. — There  are  several  Trinity  Houses,  being  societies 
or  corporations  established  under  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
appointment  and  control  of  pilots  in  certain  localities,  e.g.  of  Hull,  New- 
castle, Cinque  Ports,  Deptford ;  but  of  these  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford, 
Strond,  in  London,  is  the  chief.  This  corporation  has  occupied  this  leading 
position  for  a  very  long  time :  in  1687  a  by-law  of  the  Trinity  House  for 
the  first  time  required  an  agreement  in  writing  between  the  master  and 
crew  of  a  ship  (see  Crew)  ;  and  the  first  regular  rules  of  navigation  were 
promulgated  by  it  (see  Collisions  at  Sea).  For  its  present  position  and 
powers  of  superintendence  in  pilotage  and  lighthouses,  see  those  heads  in 
this  work.  Elder  brethren  of  the  corporation,  or  Trinity  Masters,  assist  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  as  skilled  nautical  assessors ;  but  in  every 
case  the  decision  rests  with  the  judge  alone  {The  Aid,  1881,  6  P.  D.  84; 
Williams  and  Bruce,  442),  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  County  Courts  {ihid.) ; 
and  where  the  Court  has  such  assistance,  evidence  on  questions  of  nautical 
skill  and  knowledge  is  not  admissible  {The  Kestrel,  1881,  6  P.  D.  189  ;  The 
Kirly  Hall,  1883,  8  P.  D.  75,  76 ;  Williams  and  Bruce,  445).  The  Trinity 
Masters  also  assist  Divisional  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  may  assist  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  in  Admiralty  causes.  In  order  to  assist  the 
Court,  they  may  inspect  the  ship  or  other  property,  if  that  is  material  to 
the  issue,  e.g.  ships'  lights  (Williams  and  Bruce,  444).  . 


Trinkets. — It  is  impossible  to  define  with  precise  accuracy  what 
are  "  trinkets "  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  1  of  the  Carriers  Act,  1830 
(11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68),  but  it  appears  that  they  must  be  articles 
of  mere  ornament,  or,  if  ornament  and  utility  be  combined,  the  former  must 
be  the  predominating  quality  {Bernstein  v  Baxendale,  1859,  6  C.  B.  N.  S. 
251).  Bracelets,  shirtpins,  rings,  brooches,  and  ornamented  tortoiseshell 
and  pearl  port-monnaies,  however  small  their  value,  are  examples  of  what 
are  "trinkets"  within  the  section  {ihid.).  An  eyeglass  with  gold  chain 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  being  round  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  has  been 
held  not  to  be  a  "  trinket "  within  the  enactment  {Davey  v.  Mason,  Car.  &  M, 
45). 


Trinoda  necessitas. — According  to  the  laws  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  there  were  three  things  from  contributing  to  the  performance  of 
which  no  lands,  not  even  those  held  in  frankalmoign,  were  exempted, 
namely,  pontis  reparatio,  arcis  constructio,  et  expeditio  contra  hostem,  that  is 
to  say,  the  repairing  of  bridges,  building  of  castles,  and  repelling  of 
invasions  (Cowell's  Interpr.  tit.  "  Castellorum  Operatio  ").  This  was  no  shght 
obligation,  for  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  there  were  in  England  no  less  than 
1115  castles  {Co.  Inst.  2.  31).  Sir  Edward  Coke,  however,  lays  it  down  that 
no  subject  can  build  a  castle  or  house  of  strength  embattled,  or  other 
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fortress  defensible,  without  the  royal  licence  (1  Inst.  5).  As  to  bridges, 
these  are,  generally  speaking,  repaired  still  by  the  public,  the  burden  being 
imposed  upon  the  county  at  large  in  which  the  bridges  are  situated  (43 
Geo.  III.  (1802)  c.  59,  s.  5  ;  41  &  42  Viet.  (1878),  c.  77,  ss.  21,  22 ;  In  re 
Newport  Bridge,  1859,  2  El.  &  El.  377).  But  the  burden  may  rest  on  an 
individual  ratione  tenurce  {Baker  v.  Greenhill,  1842,  3  Q.  B.  D.  148 ;  B.  v. 
Bedfordshire  (Inhabitants),  1854,  4  El.  &  Bl.  535).  So  a  parish  or  other 
authority,  and  not  the  county,  may  be  liable  (22  Hen.  viii.  (1530),  c.  5 ; 
B.  V.  Hendon,  1833,  4  Barn.  &  Adol.  628  ;  Hewitt  v.  Nottingham  Tramways 
Co.,  1883,  12  Q.  B.  D.  16). 


Triptych. — In  St.  John  Bendlehury  {Vicar)  v.  Parishioners,[li^Z] 
Prob.  178,  a  faculty  was  granted  for  the  erection  in  a  parish  church  of  an 
oaken  reredos  in  the  form  of  a  triptych,  with  painted  panels,  under  the 
condition  that  the  triptych  should  always  remain  open  during  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service. 


Trithing' — The  third  part  of  a  shire;  a  riding  {q.v.). 
Trithing- Reeve  was  the  chief  man  or  governor  of  a  trithing. 


Trout.— Prior  to  the  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict. 
c.  39),  except  with  regard  to  salmon  rivers  in  a  salmon  fishery  district,  a 
person  was  at  liberty  to  fish  for  trout  all  the  year  round.  As  to  salmon 
rivers  in  a  salmon  fishery  district,  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1865  (28  &  29 
Vict.  c.  121,  s.  64),  prohibited  the  catching  of  trout  or  char  between  1st 
October  and  1st  February,  both  dates  inclusive.  In  a  few  other  cases  close 
seasons  were  provided  for  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Act  of  1878, 
however,  made  the  close  time  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1865  to  apply  to 
all  waters  in  England  and  Wales ;  though  boards  of  conservators  were  given 
power  to  vary  the  time  (39  &  40  Vict.  (1876)  c.  19).  On  the  Thames 
upper  river  the  close  time  for  trout  is  between  10th  September  and  31st 
March,  both  inclusive.     See  Salmon  Fishery. 

In  the  case  of  private  fisheries,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  mentioned 
ia  that  article  as  to  close  time  and  offences,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
larceny  at  common  law  to  take  either  live  or  dead  trout  from  any  tank, 
net,  or  stew  which  is  private  property  (see  the  Larceny  Consolidation  Act, 
1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  24).  Also,  though  an  angler  in  the  daytime 
cannot  be  arrested,  one  fishing  by  night  may  {id.  ibid.  s.  103). 


Trover. — See  Conversion,  Action  of. 
Truce. — See  Armistice. 


Truck  Acts.— The  object  of  the  Truck  Acts  is  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  workmen's  wages  in  goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.     The  Acts  now  in  force,  which  extend  throughout  the  United 
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Kingdom  (see  s.  18  of  the  Act  of  1887),  are  the  Truck  Act,  1831  (1  &  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  37),  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act ;  the  Ti-uck 
Amendment  Act,  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  46);  and  the  Truck  Act,  1896 
(59  &  60  Vict.  c.  44),  all  the  earlier  statutes  on  the  subject  having  been 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  36. 

To  what  Persons  applicable. — The  principal  Act  only  applied  to  artificers, 
workmen,  and  labourers  in  certain  specified  trades  mentioned  in  sec.  19,  but 
that  section  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1887,  which  provides,  by  sec.  2,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  shall  extend  to,  apply  to,  and  include 
any  workman  as  defined  in  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875  (38  & 
39  Vict.  c.  90),  sec.  10,and  that  the  expression  "  artificer  "  in  the  principal  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  include  every  such  workman.  The  expression  "  work- 
man," as  defined  in  sec.  10  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  does  not 
include  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  but,  subject  to  this,  means  any  person 
who,  being  a  labourer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman, miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labour,  whether  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  or  above  that  age,  has  entered  into  or  works  under 
a  contract  with  an  employer,  whether  the  contract  be  express  or  implied, 
and  whether  it  be  a  contract  of  service  or  a  contract  personally  to  execute 
any  work  or  labour.  As  to  servants  in  husbandry,  who  were  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  by  sec.  20,  it  is,  however,  provided  by 
sec.  4  of  the  Act  of  1887,  that  nothing  in  the  principal  Act  or  the  Act  of 
1887  shall  render  illegal  a  contract  with  a  servant  in  husbandry  for  giving 
him  food,  drink,  not  being  intoxicating,  a  cottage,  or  other  allowances  or 
privileges  in  addition  to  money  wages  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services. 
All  masters,  bailiffs,  foremen,  managers,  clerks,  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  the  hiring,  employment,  or  superintendence  of  the  labour  of  any  artificers 
or  workmen  to  which  the  Acts  apply,  are  deemed  to  be  "  employers  "  within 
the  meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  (Act  of  1831,  s.  25). 

The  proper  test  to  apply  to  the  question  whether  a  person  is  engaged  in 
manual  labour  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  10  of  the  Employers  and  Work- 
men Act,  1875,  is  whether  such  labour  constitutes  his  real  and  substantial 
employment,  or  whether  it  is  merely  incidental  and  accessory  thereto 
(Bound  V.  Lawrence,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  226,  where  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  a  grocer's  assistant  was  not  a  workman  as  defined  by  the 
section,  although  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  salesman  he  had  other  duties 
involving  manual  labour,  such  as  making  up  parcels,  and  carrying  them  from 
the  shop  to  a  cart  at  the  door,  and  bringing  up  goods  from  the  cellar  to  the 
shop).  So,  in  Runt  v.  G.  K  Rwy.  Co.,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  601,  it  was  held  that 
a  guard  of  a  railway  goods  train  was  not  a  workman  as  defined  by  the  Act, 
his  main  duty  being  to  guard  and  conduct  the  train,  and  to  marshal  the 
trucks,  and  therefore  to  use  his  intelligence  rather  than  his  hands,  though 
it  was  also  part  of  his  duty  at  times  to  assist  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  the 
trucks  and  in  unloading  them.  Nor  is  an  omnibus  conductor  {Morgan  v. 
L.  a.  0.  Co.,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  832),  or  the  driver  of  a  tramcar  (Cook  v.  North 
Met.  Twys.  Co.,  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  683),  a  workman  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  person  was  employed  to  drive  a  cart,  and 
to  load  and  unload  the  goods  carried  in  it,  it  was  held  that  he  was  engaged 
in  manual  labour,  and  was  a  workman  within  the  meaning  of  the  section 
(Yarmouth  v.  France,  1887,  19  Q.  B.  D.  647). 

The  Truck  Acts  only  apply  to  persons  who  work  under  a  contract  of 
service,  or  under  a  contract  personally  to  execute  some  work  or  labour 
(Riley  v.  Warden,  1848,  2  Ex.  Eep.  59),  and  not  to  contractors  for  work  upon 
a  large  scale,  who  employ  labourers  under  them,  and  who  are  not  bound  by 
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the  contract  to  do  any  part  of  the  work  personally,  though  they  may  in  fact 
superintend  the  work,  and  from  time  to  time  labour  personally  therein 
{Sharman  v.  Sanders,  1853, 13  C.  B.  166  ;  Floyd  v.  Weaver,  1852, 21  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
151).  Where  A.  entered  into  a  contract  with  B.,  by  which  he  engaged  to 
make  in  B.'s  brickfield  as  many  bricks  as  B.  required,  at  a  certain  price  per 
1000,  A.  finding  all  the  labour,  and  B.  all  the  materials,  it  was  held  that  as 
A.  was  not  bound  by  the  contract  to  do  any  of  the  work  personally,  the 
provisions  of  the  principal  Act  did  not  apply  {Ingram  v.  Barnes,  1856, 
7  El.  &  Bl.  132).  So,  it  has  been  held  that  a  butty  collier,  who  undertakes  for 
the  performance  of  a  piece  of  work  by  the  day,  or  ton,  or  yard,  and  employs 
others  to  assist  him,  to  whom  he  pays  wages,  is  not  an  artificer  within  the 
Act  (Sleeman  v.  Barrett,  1864,  2  H.  &  C.  934).  On  the  other  hand,  where 
two  persons,  who  were  engaged  as  butty  colliers  by  a  mine-owner,  to  get  the 
produce  of  the  mine  at  so  much  per  yard,  were  bound  to  work  personally, 
and  were  treated  as  workmen,  it  was  held  that  they  were  artificers  within 
the  Act,  though  they  employed  other  workmen  under  them,  in  order  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  minerals  obtained  (Bowers  v.  Lovekin,  1855,  6  El.  & 
Bl.  584).  So,  a  workman  whose  personal  skill  and  labour  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  contract  between  him  and  his  employers,  is  an  artificer  within  the 
Act,  though  part  of  his  work  consists  of  piece  work,  which  he  can  do  at 
home,  and  in  fact  gets  others  to  do  for  him,  and  though  he  sometimes  works 
for  other  people  {Pillar  v.  Llynvi  Coal,  etc.,  Co.,  1869,  L.  E.  4  C.  P.  752). 
Designers  for  calico  printers,  and  framework  knitters,  have  been  held  to  be 
artificers  {Ex  parte  Ormerod,  1844,  1  Dow.  &  L.  825 ;  Moorhouse  v.  Lee, 
1865,  4  F.  &  F.  755). 

It  is  provided  by  sec.  10  of  the  Act  of  1887,  that  where  articles  are 
made  by  a  person  at  his  own  home,  or  otherwise,  without  the  employment 
of  any  person  under  him  except  a  member  of  his  own  family,  the  principal 
Act  and  the  Act  of  1887  shall  apply  as  if  he  were  a  workman,  and  the 
shopkeeper,  dealer,  trader,  or  other  person  buying  the  articles  in  the  way  of 
trade  were  his  employer,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1887  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  wages  shall  apply  as  if  the  price  of  an  article  were  wages 
earned  during  the  seven  days  next  preceding  the  date  at  which  any 
article  is  received  from  the  workman  by  the  employer.  But  this  section 
only  appKes  to  articles  under  the  value  of  £5,  knitted  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured of  wool,  worsted,  yarn,  stuff',  jersey,  linen,  fustian,  cloth,  serge, 
cotton,  leather,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk,  or  of  any  combination  thereof, 
or  made  or  prepared  of  bone,  thread,  silk,  or  cotton  lace,  or  of  lace  made  of 
any  mixed  materials ;  and  the  operation  of  the  section  may  be  suspended, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  either  with  or  without  any  limitations  or 
exceptions,  in  any  county  or  place,  by  Order  in  Council. 

The  Truck  Acts  do  not  apply  to  domestic  servants  (Act  of  1831,  s.  20 
38  &  39  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  10). 

Provisions  of  the  Acts. — The  principal  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
1887  and  the  Statute  Law  Eevision  Act,  1891,  provides  that  in  all  eon- 
tracts  for  the  hiring  of  any  workman,  or  for  the  performance  by  any 
workman  of  any  labour,  the  wages  of  such  workman  shall  be  made  payable 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  if  in  any  such 
contract  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  wages  shall  be  made  payable  in  any 
other  manner,  such  contract  shall  be  illegal,  null  and  void  (s.  1).  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  any  money  or  other  thing  had  or  contracted  to 
be  paid,  delivered,  or  given  as  a  recompense,  reward,  or  remuneration  for 
any  labour,  is  deemed  to  be  the  wages  of  such  labour ;  and  any  agreement, 
understanding,  contrivance,  or  arrangement  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of 
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wages,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  which  the  employer  and  workman  are 
parties  or  are  assenting,  or  by  which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  each  other, 
or  whereby  either  of  them  has  endeavoured  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the 
other,  is  deemed  to  be  a  contract  (s.  25). 

No  employer  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  impose 
as  a  condition,  express  or  implied,  in  or  for  the  employment  of  any  work- 
man, any  terms  as  to  the  place  at  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  or  the 
person  with  whom,  any  wages  paid  to  the  workman  are  to  be  expended,  and 
any  contract  between  a  workman  and  employer  containing  any  such  terms 
is  illegal  and  void ;  and  no  employer  may  dismiss  any  workman  for  or  on 
account  of  the  place  at  which,  or  manner  in  which,  or  person  with  whom, 
any  such  wages  are  expended,  or  fail  to  be  expended  (Act  of  1887,  s.  6 ;  Act 
of  1831,  s.  2). 

Sees.  3-6  of  the  principal  Act  further  provide  that  the  entire 
amount  of  the  wages  earned  by  or  payable  to  any  workman  in  respect  of 
any  labour  done  by  him  shall  be  actually  paid  to  him  in  current  coin ;  that 
every  payment  of  or  in  respect  of  any  such  wages  by  the  delivery  of  goods 
or  otherwise  than  in  current  coin,  shall  be  illegal  and  void ;  that  every 
workman  shall  be  entitled  to_  recover  so  much  of  his  wages  as  shall  not  have 
been  actually  paid  to  him  in  current  coin,  and  that  in  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding for  the  recovery  of  such  wages  the  defendant  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  make  any  set-off,  nor  to  claim  any  reduction,  in  respect  of  any  goods 
received  by  the  plaintiff  on  account  of  his  wages  or  in  reward  for  his 
labour,  or  sold  or  supplied  to  him  at  any  shop  or  warehouse  kept  by  or 
belonging  to  the  employer,  or  in  the  profits  of  which  the  employer  has  any 
share  or  interest ;  and  that  no  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  any  suit 
or  action  for  or  in  respect  of  any  goods  so  received  by,  or  sold  or  supplied 
to,  any  workman  in  his  employment.  Sec.  8  excepts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  any  contract  for  payment,  or  actual  payment,  in  bank  notes,  or  in 
banker's  drafts  or  orders  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  provided  the 
workman  freely  consents  to  receive  such  drafts  or  orders. 

Any  employer  who,  by  himself  or  by  the  agency  of  any  other  person  or 
persons,  directly  or  indirectly  enters  into  any  contract  or  makes  any 
payment  declared  by  the  principal  Act  to  be  illegal,  is  liable  for  the  first 
offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10,  for  the  second  offence,  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £20  nor  less  than  £10,  and  in  case  of  a  third  or  any  subsequent 
offence,  is  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  upon  conviction  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100  (Act  of  1831,  ss.  9,  10,  as  amended  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1884).  To  constitute  an  offence  against  the 
Act  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  payment  in  goods  instead  of  money  should 
be  the  result  of  any  contract  or  understanding  between  the  employer  and 
the  workman,  the  mere  payment  is  sufficient ;  and  the  offence  is  not  purged 
by  a  subsequent  payment  in  money,  whether  made  voluntarily  or  not 
( Wilson  V.  CooJcson,  1863,  13  C.  B.  K  S.  496). 

Where  the  wife  of  a  workman  received,  as  his  agent,  from  the  employer, 
in  payment  of  wages  due  to  her  husband,  a  written  order,  which,  by  the 
employer's  directions,  she  took  to  his  office  and  exchanged  for  another 
order,  given  her  by  the  clerk  there ;  and  this  order  she  presented  at  a  shop 
close  by,  named  by  the  clerk,  and  received  goods  only,  it  was  held  that  the 
employer  was  rightly  convicted  under  the  principal  Act  of  paying  wages 
otherwise  than  in  current  coin,  and  that  the  offence  was  complete  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  first  order  (Athersviith  v.  Drury,  1852,  1  El.  & 
Bl.  46).  And  it  is  provided  by  sec.  5  of  the  Act  of  1887,  that  in  any  action 
by  a  workman  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages,  the  employer  shall  not  be 
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entitled  to  any  set-off  or  counterclaim  in  respect  of  any  goods  supplied  by 
any  person  under  any  order  or  direction  of  the  employer,  or  any  agent  of 
the  employer,  and  that  neither  the  employer  nor  his  agent,  nor  any  person 
supplying  goods  under  any  such  order  or  direction,  shall  be  entitled  to  sue 
the  workman  for  or  in  respect  of  any  goods  supplied  by  such  employer  or 
agent,  or  under  such  order  or  direction,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  Gould  V.  Haynes,  1889,  59  L.  J.  M.  C.  9,  where  a  brickmaker,  who  was 
also  a  licensed  victualler,  supplied  workmen  employed  in  the  brickfield 
during  the  day  with  intoxicating  liquors  on  credit,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  when  the  workmen  were  in  the  public-house,  handed  them 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  liquors,  which  was  immediately  handed 
back  in  payment  therefor,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  wages  were  paid,  the 
amount  so  advanced  was  deducted,  it  was  held  that  the  brickmaker  was 
rightly  convicted  of  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in  current  coin.  And  in 
Smith  V.  Walton,  1877, 3  C.  P.  D.  109,  where  the  value  of  a  defective  piece  of 
cloth  was  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  workman  who  wove  it,  and  the 
workman  retained  the  piece  of  cloth,  it  was  held  that  that  amounted  to  a 
payment  of  wages  in  goods,  within  the  meaning  of  the  principal  Act. 

Deductions  for  Medical  Attendance,  Materials,  Tools,  Belief  in  Sickness, 
Hducation  of  Children,  etc. — It  is  provided  by  sec.  23  of  the  principal  Act, 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  prevent  any  employer,  or  the  agent  of  any 
employer,  from  supplying  or  contracting  to  supply  to  any  workman  any 
medicine  or  medical  attendance,  or  any  fuel,  or  any  materials,  tools,  or 
implements  to  be  used  by  the  workman  in  his  trade  or  occupation,  if  such 
workman  be  employed  in  mining,  or  any  hay,  corn,  or  other  provender  to 
be  consumed  by  any  beast  of  burden  employed  by  the  workman  in  his  trade 
and  occupation ;  nor  from  demising  to  any  workman  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  tenement  at  any  rent  to  be  thereon  reserved  ;  nor  from  supplying  or 
contracting  to  supply  to  any  workman  any  victuals  prepared  under  the 
roof  of  the  employer,  and  there  consumed  by  the  workman;  nor  from 
making  or  contracting  to  make  any  stoppage  or  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
any  workman  for  or  in  respect  of  any  such  rent  or  things  supplied,  or  of 
any  money  advanced  to  the  workman  for  any  of  such  purposes :  provided  that 
such  stoppage  or  deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  true  value  of  the  things 
supplied,  and  shall  not  be  in  any  case  made  from  the  wages  of  the  workman, 
unless  the  agreement  or  contract  for  such  stoppage  or  deduction  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  workman.  And  by  sec.  24,  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  shall  prevent  any  employer  from  advancing  to  any  workman  any 
money  to  be  by  him  contributed  to  any  friendly  society  or  savings  bank,  nor 
from  advancing  to  any  workman  any  money  for  his  relief  in  sickness,  or  for 
the  education  of  any  of  his  children,  nor  from  deducting  or  contracting  to 
deduct  any  sums  of  money  from  the  wages  of  any  workman  for  the  education 
of  any  of  his  children. 

Sees.  5  and  6  of  the  Act  of  1887  do  not  apply  to  contracts  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  principal  Act  by  sec.  23  of  that  Act,  and  there- 
fore, where  a  porter,  on  entering  the  service  of  a  railway  company,  signed 
an  agreement,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  certain  weekly  deductions 
should  be  made  from  his  wages  as  contributions  to  a  sick  and  funeral 
allowance  fund,  and  during  the  period  of  his  services  a  larger  sum  was  paid 
for  medical  attendance  on  him  and  his  wife  than  the  amount  of  his 
contributions,  it  was  held  that  the  deductions  were  legally  made  (Iamb  v. 
G.  N.  B.  Co.,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  281).  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  written 
contract  providing  for  the  supply  of  medical  attendance,  materials,  etc.,  by 
the  employer,  and  for  stoppages  or  deductions  from  wages  in  respect  thereof. 
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under  sec.  23,  should  specify  the  amount  to  be  deducted  in  respect  of  each 
head  of  deduction ;  but  the  contract  as  to  the  supply  of  materials,  in  order 
to  be  within  the  section,  must  be  an  absolute  contract  of  sale,  and  not  a 
mere  contract  of  hiring  by  the  workman  {Cutis  v.  Ward,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Q.  B. 
357).  ,As  to  deductions  for  sick  and  accident  and  other  similar  funds,  where 
there  is  no  contract  in  writing  between  the  employer  and  workman,  see 
Hmiett  v.  Allen,  [1894]  App.  Gas.  383 ;  Pillar  v.  Llynm  Goal,  etc.,  Co.,  1869, 
L.  E.  4  C.  P.  752 ;  Ex  parte  Cooper,  In.  re  Morris,  1884,  26  Oh.  D.  693. 

A  contract  between  an  employer  and  workman,  by  which  it  is  agreed 
that  the  workman  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
subject  to  certain  charges  and  deductions  for  standing  room,  heat,  and  light, 
and  for  the  use  of  tools  or  machines,  is  not  a  contract  to  pay  part  of  the 
workman's  wages  otherwise  than  in  current  coin  within  the  meaning  of  the 
principal  Act.  The  whole  amount  of  the  workman's  wages  under  such  a 
contract  is  the  sum  payable  after  the  deductions  agreed  upon  have  been 
made,  the  contract  merely  providing  that  particular  mode  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  wages  (Ghawner  v.  Cummings,  1846,  8  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  311 ;  Archer 
V.  James,  1859,  2  B.  &  S.  61 ;  Hughes  v.  Bonellas,  1894,  10  T.  L.  K.  197). 
With  regard  to  persons  employed  in  the  hosiery  manufacture,  see  Hosiery 
Manufactures. 

The  deduction  from  the  wages  of  a  workman  of  any  fines  incurred  by 
him  under  the  regulations  of  the  employer  is  not  an  offence  under  the 
principal  Act  {Redgrave  v.  Kelly,  1889,  37  W.  E.  543 ;  Beetham  v.  Hwrocks, 
1890,  6  T.  L.  E.  379);  nor  under  the  Hosiery  Manufacture  (Wages)  Act, 
1874  ( Willis  V.  Thorp,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  383). 

Provisions  of  Acts  of  1887  and  1896  as  to  Dediictions. — The  Acts  of  1887 
and  1896  contain  important  provisions  with  respect  to  deductions  from 
wages  which  are  not  illegal  under  the  principal  Act.  The  Act  of  1887,  by 
sec.  3,  prohibits  any  deduction  on  account  of  poundage,  discount,  interest, 
or  any  similar  charge,  where  a  workman  is  entitled  to  receive  an  advance 
of  part  of  his  wages  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  period  of  payment ;  and 
by  sec.  4  prohibits  any  deductions  for  sharpening  or  repairing  tools,  except 
by  agreement  not  forming  part  of  the  condition  of  hiring ;  and  also  provides, 
by  sec.  9,  that  where  deductions  are  made  from  the  wages  of  any  workmen 
for  the  education  of  children,  or  in  respect  of  medicine,  medical  attendance, 
or  tools,  the  employer  shall,  once  at  least  in  every  year,  submit  a  correct 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  such  deductions,  to  be 
audited  by  two  auditors  appointed  by  the  workmen. 

The  Act  of  1896,  by  sees.  1-3,  provides  in  effect,  that  an  employer  shall 
not  make  any  contract  with  any  workman  for  any  deduction  from  the  sum 
contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  workman,  or  for  any  payment 
to  the  employer  by  the  workman — (1)  for  or  in  respect  of  any  fine;  or 
(2)  for  or  in  respect  of  bad  or  negligent  work  or  injury  to  the  materials  or 
other  property  of  the  employer ;  or  (3)  for  or  in  respect  of  the  use  or  supply 
of  materials,  tools,  or  machines,  standing  room,  light,  heat,  or  for  or  in 
respect  of  any  other  thing  to  be  done  or  provided  by  the  employer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  work  or  labour  of  the  workman,  unless — {a)  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  contained  in  a  notice  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such 
a  position  that  it  may  be  easily  seen  and  read  by  any  person  whom  it 
affects,  or  the  contract  is  in  writing  signed  by  the  workman ;  and  (6)  the 
amount  of  the  fine,  deduction,  or  payment  is  fair  and  reasonable,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  that  an  employer  shall  not 
make  any  such  deduction,  or  receive  any  such  payment,  unless  the  deduction 
or  payment  is  made  in  pursuance  of  or  in  accordance  with  such  a  contract. 
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and  particulars  in  writing  showing  the  acts,  omissions,  or  things  in  respect 
of  which  the  fine  is  imposed,  or  the  deduction  or  payment  is  made,  and  the 
amount  thereof,  are  supphed  to  the  workman  on  each  occasion  when  a 
deduction  or  payment  is  made. 

If  any  employer  or  his  agent  contravenes  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1887,  or  if  any  employer  enters  into  any  con- 
tract, or  makes  any  deduction  or  receives  any  payment,  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  1896,  he  is  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  principal  Act, 
and  is  liable  accordingly  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  sec.  9  of  that  Act  (Act 
of  1887,  s.  11 ;  Act  of  1896,  s.  4). 

A  workman  may  recover  any  sum  deducted  by  or  paid  to  his  employer 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  1896,  provided  that  proceedings  for  that  purpose  are 
commenced  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  deduction  or  payment, 
and  that  where  he  consented  to  or  acquiesced  in  the  deduction  or  payment, 
he  may  only  recover  the  excess  which  has  been  deducted  or  paid  over  the 
amount,  if  any,  which  the  Court  may  find  to  have  been  fair  and  reasonable 
(s.  5). 

Sec.  6  of  the  Act  of  1896  requires  every  employer,  under  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  to  produce  to  any  inspector  of  factories  or  mines, 
on  demand,  a  true  copy  of  any  contract  intended  to  operate  under  the  Act, 
and  to  deliver  a  copy  thereof,  on  request,  to  any  workman  who  is  a  party 
to  the  contract ;  and  also  to  keep  a  register  of  all  deductions  or  payments 
made  in  respect  of  any  fines  purporting  to  be  made  under  any  such  con- 
tract, such  register  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection  by  any  inspector  of 
factories  or  of  mines. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  by  order  to  grant  an  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1896  in  respect  of  the  persons  engaged  in  any 
particular  trade  or  business,  or  in  any  branch  or  department  of  any  trade 
or  business,  either  generally  or  within  a  specified  area ;  but  every  such 
order  must  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  if  within  forty  days  either  House 
resolves  that  the  order  ought  to  be  annulled,  it  ceases  to  have  effect  from 
the  date  of  such  resolution. 

As  to  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  the  Acts,  see  ss.  13-15  of  the  Act 
of  1887 ;  and  as  to  the  liability  of  a  partner  for  the  offence  of  his  co-partner, 
and  the  power  of  an  employer,  where  an  offence  has  been  committed  by  his 
agent  without  his  knowledge  or  connivance,  to  exempt  himself  from,  the 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  the  actual  offender,  see  Act  of  1831,  s.  13 ;  and 
Act  of  1887,  s.  12. 

[Authorities. — Macdonell's  Law  of  Master  and  Servant ;  Smith's  Laio  of 
Master  and  Servant.] 


True  and  Ancient  Rent.— SeeSugden,Powm,8thed.,p.  730. 
True  Bill. — See  Indictment;  Jury. 


True  Copy. — A  true  copy  of  a  bill  of  sale  within  the  meaning  of 
sec.  10,  subsec.  2  of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878,  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
exact  copy,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  so  true  that  a  person  reading  it  cannot  by 
any  possibility  misunderstand  it  (In  re  Hewer,  Ex  •parte  Kahen,  1882, 
21  Ch.  D.  871,  875 ;  Sharp  v.  M'Henry,  1887,  38  Ch.  D.  427  ;  Thomas  v. 
Eolerts,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  657).     See  Biixs  of  Sale  ;  see  also  Stroud^  Jud.  Diet. 
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True  O^vnCI*. — The  "  true  owner"  of  goods  within  the  meaning  of 
see.  44  (iii.)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (reputed  ownership  clause),  is  the 
person  who  is  entitled  to  determine  the  appearance  of  beneficial  interest 
existing  in  the  bankrupt ;  his  interest  may  be  legal  and  equitable,  or  merely 
equitable  (Williams,  Bankruptcy  Practice,  7th  ed.,  215,  and  cases  there 
cited). 

As  to  the  words  "  true  owner  "  within  sec.  5  of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act, 
1882,  see  Bills  of  Sale,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 


Truly  set  forth.— Every  bill  of  sale  must  "truly  set 
forth "  the  consideration  for  which  it  was  given  (Bills  of  Sale  Act, 
1882,  s.  8).  See  the  cases  on  this  collected  in  Bills  of  Sale,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  131,  132,  to  which  add  In  re  Moore,  Ex  parte  Official  Receiver,  1897, 
4  Manson,  51. 


"Trust"  in  American  Law.— In  the  United  States 
prior  to  about  the  year  1889,  the  subject  of  monopolies,  or  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  had  not  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  either 
the  Courts  or  the  Legislatures.  Occasional  decisions  of  the  Courts 
throughout  our  entire  judicial  history  had,  as  of  course,  from  time  to  time 
assumed  to  prescribe  the  common  law  rules  in  particular  cases  upon 
the  subject,  but  no  statute.  State  or  Federal,  of  any  radical  or  strenuous 
character  had  been  enacted,  for  the  reason  doubtless  that  there  had  up  to 
that  time  seemed  to  be  no  especial  reason  for  concern  upon  the  subject. 
During  the  two  or  three  years  prior  to  1889,  however,  pubhc  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter  of  combinations  in  trade  by  the  discovery  that  a  large 
number  of  commercial  "  trusts,"  as  they  came  to  be  popularly  designated, 
were  in  existence,  which  were,  or  which  were  assumed  or  supposed  to  be, 
monopolising,  or  tending  to  monopolise,  various  lines  of  business,  especially 
in  those  trades  which  deal  with  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  discovery  occasioned  some  alarm,  which  was  industriously  fomented 
by  the  politicians,  such  combinations  being  assumed  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  public,  and  many  suits  were  begun  in  various  juris- 
dictions to  try  the  validity  of  such  agreements  between  producers  or 
dealers,  and  many  statutes  were  at  once  proposed  in  most  of  the  State 
Legislatures  to  remedy  what  it  was  taken  for  granted  was  a  growing  evil. 
Much  public  interest  came  verj'-  soon  to  be  manifested  in  the  matter,  which 
speedily  became  a  political  issue.  Men  looked  into  the  law  and  found 
in  the  old  English  statutes,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  English  reports, 
much  desultory  denunciation  of  monopoly,  and  much  generalisation  upon 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  competition  in  trade.  This  upon  a  superficial 
view  seemed  to  fit  the  case,  and  statutes  were  hastily  drafted,  and 
more  hastily  crowded  through  the  Legislatures  of  twenty  or  more  States, 
under  all  sorts  of  partisan  pressure,  with  the  practical  result  of  declaring 
every  conceivable  sort  of  association,  agreement,  or  partnership  which 
could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as  in  any  possible 
way  in  restraint  of  the  most  unrestricted  competition,  unlawful,  and 
frequently  punishable  as  a  felony.  This  legislation  amounted  substantially 
to  a  solemn  iteration  in  our  statute  books  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  common  law  of  England  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  because  every  one  of  these  statutes, 
takincp  a  general  view  of  their  intendment,  declare  the  law  as  the  English 
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judges  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  expounded  it,  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  law  or  the  changed  conditions  of 
business  and  of  life  since  that  time. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  when  the 
Legislatures  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Federal  Congress,  have 
been  writing  the  undigested  theories  and  dogmas  of  bygone  ages  into  the 
American  statute  law  of  to-day — going  off  upon  a  quasi-medicEval  tangent — 
the  Courts  in  the  United  States  have  for  the  most  part  resisted  this 
tendency,  and  have,  in  numerous  decisions,  steered  a  middle  course ;  and, 
like  the  English  Courts  during  the  same  period  of  time,  have  been 
substantially  uninfluenced  by  popular  or  partisan  clamour,  so  that  the 
decisions  of  our  Courts  of  last  resort,  as  a  rule,  come  down  year  by  year  in 
an  orderly  and  consistent  stream  of  precedent,  in  line  in  general  with  the 
trend  of  decision  in  England. 

The  most  notable  federal  statute  is  the  Act  of  2nd  July  1890,  known  as 
the  Sherman  Law,  and  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
a  moment  when  the  anti-trust  agitation  was  at  its  climax.  It  has  been 
held  in  numerous  decisions  to  be  so  far  inapplicable  or  inoperative  as  to  be 
now  substantially  repealed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have, 
however,  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  {United  States  v. 
Trans- Missouri  Freight  Association,  1897,  166  U.S.  290)  held  the  Sherman 
Law  applicable  to  traffic  agreements  between  railways.  This  decision 
seems  to  render  a  legislative  modification  of  the  law  imperative.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  taken  advanced  ground  in  opposition 
to  the  agrarian  tendencies  of  the  legislative  enactments  in  that  State.  In 
Leslie  v.  Lorillard  (110  N.  Y.  519)  this  Court  say  that  they  "  do  not  think 
that  competition  is  invariably  a  public  benefaction,  for  it  may  be  carried 
on  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  an  evil " ;  and  in  the  Sugar  Trust  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  held  that  "excessive  competition  may 
sometimes  result  in  actual  injury  to  the  public,  and  competitive 
contracts  to  avert  personal  ruin  may  be  perfectly  reasonable.  It  is 
only  when  such  contracts  are  publicly  oppressive  that  they  become 
unreasonable,  and  are  condemned  as  against  public  policy"  {People  v. 
North  River  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  54  Hun.  354;  affirmed  on  appeal,  112 
N.  Y.  1).  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  takes  much  the 
same  ground  in  the  case  of  Gihhs  v.  Baltimore  Gas  Co.  (130  U.S.  396), 
saying : 

The  decision  in  Mitchell  v.  Reynolds  (an  old  English  case  decided  about  1710)  is 
the  foundation  of  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  validity  of  contracts  in  the  restraint 
of  trade  ;  but,  as  it  was  made  under  a  condition  of  things  different  from  those  which 
now  prevail,  the  rule  laid  down  ia  not  regarded  as  inflexible,  and  has  been  considerably 
modified.  Public  welfare  is  first  considered,  and  if  it  be  not  involved,  and  the  restraint 
upon  one  party  is  not  greater  than  protection  to  the  other  party  requires,  the  contract 
may  he  sustained.  The  question  is  whether,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  nature  of  the  particular  contract  involved  in  it,  the  contract  is  or  is 
not  unreasonable. 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States,  equally  with  the  English  Courts,  have 
recognised  that  the  legal  questions  involved  are  substantially  questions 
of  Public  Policy,  and  that  public  policy  is  a  variable  quantity,  varying 
with  the  habits,  capacities,  and  business  conditions  of  the  times ;  that  what 
is  the  policy  of  the  public  at  one  time  may  not  be  a  sound  public  policy  at 
another  time  {Griswold  v.  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  90  Iowa,  265),  and  that 
the  appUcation  of  this  rule  is  more  difficult  than  a  clear  understanding  of  it 
{Oregon  Steamship  Co.  v.    Winsor,  20  Wall.   64).     In   the    Trans-Missouri 
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Freight  Association  case,  above  referred  to,  the  trial  Court  (58  Fed.  Eep.  58,, 
speaking  to  this  point,  said : 

It  changes  witli  the  changing  condition  of  the  times.  It  is  hardlj'  to  be  expected 
that  a  people  who  are  transported  by  steam  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceived  of  a 
century  ago,  who  are  in  constant  and  instant  communication  with  each  other  by 
electricity,  and  who  carry  on  the  most  important  commercial  transactions  by  the  use  of 
the  telegraph,  while  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  will  entertain  precisely  the  same 
views  of  what  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  in  commercial  and  business 
transactions,  as  the  people  of  the  last  century,  who  lived  when  commerce  crept  slowly 
along  the  coasts,  shut  out  of  the  interior  by  the  absence  of  roads,  and  hampered  by  an 
almost  impassable  ocean. 

In  spite  of  much  unsound  and  uneconomic  legislation  in  America  in 
recent  years  against  these  modern  combinations  in  trade,  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  have  for  the  most  part,  and  indeed  with  scarcely  a  single 
notable  exception,  stood  firmly  by  this  principle  as  their  guiding  rule  when 
cases  of  this  kind  have  come  before  them,  and  have  reached  substantially 
similar  conclusions  to  those  of  the  English  Courts  during  the  past  decade ; 
so  that  trusts  and  monopolies  merely  as  such,  and  in  and  of  themselves, 
are  now  at  least  no  longer  under  any  legal  ban  in  the  American  Courts 
{Carter-Crume  Co.  v.  PeurruTig,  1898,  86  Fed.  Eep.  439).  The  legal  position 
now  taken  in  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  is  well  stated  in  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota : 

Modern  investigations  have  much  modified  the  views  of  Courts,  as  well  as 
political  economists,  as  to  the  effect  of  contracts  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
competitprs  in  any  particular  line  of  business.  Excessive  competition  is  not  now 
accepted  as  necessarily  conducive  to  the  public  good.  The  fact  is  that  the  early  common 
law  doctrine  in  regard  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  largely  grew  out  of  a  state  of 
society  and  of  business  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  hence  the  doctrine  has  been  much 
modified,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  early  English  cases  with  modern  decisions 
both  English  and  American 

{National  Benefit  Co.  v.  Union  Hospital  Co.,  45  Minn.  272). 

For  a  statement  in  detail  of  what  has  been  written  in  America  on  the 
subject,  see  Beach  on  Private  Corporations  (1891),  ss.  55  to  58 ;  842  to  856. 
In  the  notes  to  section  856  there  will  be  found  a  complete  bibliography  of 
the  subject.  For  an  extended  statement  of  the  American  law  of  "  trusts " 
and  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  see  Beach  on  The  Modern  Law  of  Con- 
tracts (1897),  ss.  1562  to  1597.  Compare  "  Eecent  Legislation  in  Eestraint 
of  Trade,"  1  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  657  (May  1896),  by  Charles  Fisk 
Beach,  jun.  See  also  articles  Combinations;  Conspiracy;  Monopolies, 
Statute  of  ;  Eestraint  of  Trade. 
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Introduction  and  Definition. 

In  the  leading  work  on  the  Laiv  of  Trusts,  by  the  late  Thomas  Lewin,  a 
trust  of  lands  is  defined  as  being  "  a  confidence  reposed  in  some  other,  not 
issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing  collateral,  annexed  in  privity  to  the 
estate  of  the  land,  and  not  to  the  person  touching  the  land,  for  which 
cestui  que  trust  has  no  remedy  but  by  subpoena  in  Chancery"  (Lewin, 
p.  11,  referring  to  Co.  Litt.  272  h);  but  a  simpler  and  more  extensive, 
if  less  scientific,  definition  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  present  Master 
of  the  Eolls  (then  Lindley,  L.J.)  in  In  re  Williams,  Williams  v.  Williams, 
[1897]  2  Ch.  12,  19:  "A  trust  is  really  nothing  but  a  confidence  reposed 
by  one  person  in  another,  and  enforceable  in  a  Court  of  equity."  (For  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  trust,  which  is  extremely  interesting,  see 
Lewin,  Introd.) 

From  the  above  definitions  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  due  constitution  of 
a  trust  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be — first,  property  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  the  confidence ;  secondly,  a  person  in  whom  the  confidence  is 
reposed,  i.e.  a  trustee ;  and  thirdly,  a  person  to  be  benefited  by  the  confid- 
ence, i.e.  a  cestui  que  trust  (see  In  re  Brooke  and  Fremlin,  [1898]  1  Ch.  647, 
per  Kekewich,  J.).  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  confidence  may,  or  may 
not,  be  reposed  in  a  faithful  person.  Accordingly  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  the  subject  under  the  following  heads  :■ — 1.  The  Trust,  its  Creation 
and  Effect ;  II.  The  Trustee ;  III.  The  Cestui  que  Trust,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  confidence  is  duly  performed ;  and  IV.  Breach  of  Trust. 

I.  The  Tkust. 

Classification  of  Trusts. — The  most  elementary  division  of  trusts  is  into 
simple  and  special  trusts,  the  former  occurring  where  property  is  vested  in 
one  person  upon  trust  for  another  without  more,  and  the  latter  where  the 
object  is  the  execution  of  some  particular  purpose,  and  the  trustee  is  not  a 
mere  passive  depositary,  but  has  active  duties  to  perform,  which  may  either 
be  ministerial,  e.g.  a  trust  to  convey  an  estate,  or  discretionary,  as  where  the 
duty  of  selection  or  choice  is  reposed  in  the  trustee.  Closely  connected  with 
the  latter  kind  of  trust  is  that  which  has  been  termed  a  mixture  of  trust 
and  power,  as  in  Tempest  y.  Camoys,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  571,  where  it  was  held 
that  there  was  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  trustees  to  lay  out  funds  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  but  that  they  had  a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  time 
when,  and  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  this  trust  was  to  be  exer- 
cised (see  In  re  Bryant,  Bryant  v.  Hicldey,  [1894]  1  Ch.  324;  Lewin,  17). 
Further  divisions  of  trusts  are  according  as  the  object  in  view  is  lawful  or 
unlawful,  or  of  a  private  or  public  character.  To  the  latter  class  belong  all 
trusts  for  charitable  purposes,  and  "  indeed  public  trusts  and  charitable 
trusts  may  be  considered  in  general  as  synonymous  expressions"  (Lewin, 
18).  An  important  point  of  distinction  between  public  and  private 
trustees  is  that  the  latter  must,  while  the  former  need  not,  be  confined 
within  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  It  has  further 
been  decided  that  that  rule  has  no  application  to  the  transfer  in  a  certain 
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event  of  property  from  one  charity  to  another  {Christ's  Hospital  v.  Grainger, 
1849,  1  Mac.  &  G.  460) ;  and  in  the  case  of  In  re  Tyler,  [1891]  3  Ch.  (C.  A.) 
252,  a  gift  to  a  charitable  institution  subject  to  a  condition  that  they  should 
keep  the  testator's  tomb  in  repair,  with  a  gift  over  to  another  charity  in 
default  of  compliance  with  the  condition,  was  held  valid.  The  principle 
of  these  decisions,  however,  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  an  immediate 
gift  in  favour  of  private  individuals  is  followed  by  an  executory  gift  in 
favour  of  a  charity,  or  an  immediate  gift  in  favour  of  a  charity  is  followed 
by  an  executory  gift  in  favour  of  private  individuals  {In  re  Bowen,  [1893] 
2  Ch.  491). 

Creation  of  a  Trust. — The  first  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  is  a 
competent  settlor.  As  a  general  rule,  whoever  is  competent  to  dispose  of 
the  legal  estate  may  vest  it  in  a  trustee.  A  married  woman  was  formerly, 
as  regards  real  estate  not  settled  to  her  separate  use,  unable  to  create  a 
trust  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  or  otherwise  than  by  deed 
acknowledged  under  the  Fines  and  Eecoveries  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  74), 
but  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75), 
these  disabilities  have  been  removed  in  the  case  of  women  married  since 
31st  Dec.  1882,  and  as  to  any  property  acquired  subsequently  to  that  date 
by  a  woman  married  before  it.  As  to  property  settled  to  her  separate  use, 
a  married  woman  has  always  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  considered  as 
a  feme  sole,  and  therefore  competent  to  create  a  trust. 

An  infant,  otherwise  than  under  the  provisions  of  the  Infants  Settle- 
ment Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  43),  has  no  power  to  execute  a  binding 
settlement,  except  so  far  as,  in  the  case  of  an  infant  feme  covert,  the 
settlement  by  her  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  deed  of  her  husband  (see 
Simpson  on  Infants,  2nd  ed.,  p.  338).  But  the  deed  of  an  infant  is  in 
general  voidable  only,  and  accordingly,  if  he  has  entered  into  a  covenant  to 
settle  property,  he  will  be  bound  by  such  covenant,  unless  he  disaffirms  it 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  he  comes  of  age  {Edwards  v.  Garter,  [1893] 
App.  Cas.  360).  So  where  an  infant /eme,  in  contemplation  of  her  marriage, 
covenants  to  settle  property  to  be  acquired  by  her  during  the  coverture,  such 
covenant  is  binding  on  her  until  it  is  avoided.  After  attaining  twenty-one 
she  may,  notwithstanding  the  disability  of  coverture,  affirm  or  disaffirm  it, 
and  if  she  affirms  it  either  expressly  or  by  acting  upon  or  taking  the  benefit 
of  it,  she  is  bound  to  perform  it  to  the  full  {Greenhill  v.  Mrth  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  [1893]  3  Ch.  474 ;  In  re  Hodson,  [1894]  2  Ch. 
421 ;  and  cases  cited,  Lewin,  38);  and  therefore,  where  in  such  a  case  the 
feme,  after  majority  and  during  coverture,  confirmed  the  settlement  by  a 
deed  unacknowledged,  a  reversionary  interest  which  fell  into  possession 
after  the  coverture  was  held  to  be  bound  by  the  settlement,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  in  the  absence  of  the  antecedent  covenant,  acknowledgment  by 
her  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  pass  it  {In  re  Hodson,  uhi  supra). 
Where,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Seaton  v.  Seaton,  1888,  13  App.  Cas. 
61,  the  infant  feme,  married  before  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1882,  is,  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  covenant,  subject  to  the  disability 
of  coverture  as  well  as  to  that  of  infancy,  the  covenant  being  void,  and  not 
merely  voidable,  is  incapable  of  affirmance,  and  in  order  to  give  it  effect  a 
new  disposition  by  her,  whether  by  deed  acknowledged  where  that  formality 
is  requisite  or  otherwise,  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  married 
after  the  Act  of  1882,  it  would  seem  that,  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  1882 
and  1893  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75  ;  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  63),  her  covenant  entered 
into  while  an  infant  would  be  voidable  only,  and  therefore  capable  of 
ratification  after  non-age,  except  in  the  rare  case  where  the  covenant  was 
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entered  into  by  her  previously  to  the  Act  of  1893,  and,  at  the  time  of 
entering  into  it,  she  was  not  in  fact  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  any  separate 
property. 

At  the  common  law,  trusts  are  averrable,  and  therefore,  apart  from 
statute,  a  trust  of  lands  might  be  created  by  parol ;  but  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3),  sec.  7,  "  all  declarations  of  trusts  or  confidences  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  "  are  void  unless  "  manifested  and 
proved  by  some  writing,  signed  by  the  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to 
declare  such  trust,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing."  The  enactment  applies 
to  copyholds  and  chattels  real,  but  not  to  chattels  personal,  in  respect  of 
which,  therefore,  a  trust  may  be  declared  by  parol.  A  sum  of  money 
secured  upon  a  mortgage  of  real  estate  is  not  an  interest  within  the  Act 
{Benbow  v.  Townsend,  1833, 1  Myl.  &  K.  506).  Charitable  uses  have  been  held 
to  be  within  the  Act.  The  Crown,  not  being  specially  named  by  the  Act, 
is  not  bound  by  it.  The  statute  will  not  be  imported  into  the  laws  of  a 
colony  planted  before  the  statute  was  passed  (Lewin,  54) ;  but  where  pro- 
ceedings are  brought  in  this  country  for  the  proof  and  enforcement  of  a 
trust,  even  though  such  trust  relates  to  foreign  lands,  the  defendant  may, 
it  seems,  rely  on  the  statute  as  a  defence  (Bochefoucauld  v.  Boustead,  [1897] 
1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  196 ;  referring  to  Leroux  v.  Brown,  1852,  12  C.  B.  801). 
Under  the  rules  of  Court,  Order  19,  r.  15,  a  defendant  who  relies  on  the 
statute  as  a  defence  is  bound  to  plead  it  specially. 

The  statute,  it  wiU  be  seen,  does  not  require  that  the  trust  should  be 
declared  in  writing,  but  only  that  it  should  be  manifested  and  proved  by 
writing ;  and  accordingly  the  trust  may  be  proved  by  any  acknowledgment 
by  the  trustee,  as  by  a  letter,  a  memorandum,  an  affidavit,  an  answer  in 
chancery,  or  a  recital  in  a  deed  (Lewin,  54,  55).  And  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  trust  should  be  declared  by  writing  in  the  first  instance :  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  can  be  proved  by  some  writing  duly  signed,  and  the  date  of  the  writing 
is  immaterial  {Rochefoucauld  v.  Boustead,  [1897]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  196 ; 
Lewin,  55) ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  such  acknowledgments 
relate  to  the  subject-matter,  and,  unless  the  precise  nature  of  the  trust  can 
be  ascertained,  it  will  not  be  executed  by  the  Court.  As  the  statute  requires 
that  the  writing  should  be  signed,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  fact  of  the 
trust  and  the  terms  of  it  be  supported  by  evidence  under  signature  {Forster 
V.  Hale,  1798,  3  Ves.  707  ;  4  E.  K.  128),  or  by  some  paper  which  can  be 
connected  with  a  signed  document.  Tlae  signature  must  be  by  the  party 
"who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare"  the  trust,  i.e.  by  the  owner  of  the 
beneficial  interest  who  has  the  absolute  control  over  the  property,  and  not 
the  person  seised  or  possessed  of  the  legal  estate. 

It  is,  however,  a  general  principle,  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  not 
made  to  " cover  fraud"  {Lincoln  V:  Wright,  1859,  4  De  G.  &  J.  16,  22,  per 
Turner,  L.J.),  i.e.  does  not  prevent  the  proof  of  a  fraud;  and  it  is  well 
established  by  a  series  of  cases  that  "  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  person 
to  whom  land  is  conveyed  as  a  trustee,  and  who  knows  it  was  so  conveyed, 
to  deny  the  trust  and  claim  the  land  himself.  Consequently,  notwith- 
standing the  statute,  it  is  competent  for  a  person  claiming  land  conveyed 
to  another  to  prove  by  parol  evidence  that  it  was  so  conveyed  upon  trust 
for  the  claimant,  and  that  the  grantee,  knowing  the  facts,  is  denying  the 
trust  and  relying  upon  the  form  of  conveyance  and  the  statute  in  order  to 
keep  the  land  himself"  {Rochefoucauld  v.  Boustead,  [1897]  1  Ch.  196,  206  ; 
and  cases  cited  Lewin,  63) ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this  principle  is  not 
limited  to  cases  in  which  the  trustee,  whose  conscience  is  affected,  is  the 
defendant,  but  extends  also  to  persons  claiming  under  him  as  volunteers  or 
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creditors  so  as  to  preclude  them  also  from  pleading  the  statute  {Lincoln  v. 
Wright,  ubi  supra ;  In  re  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Davis  v.  Whitehead,  [18941 
2  Ch.  133). 

Every  will  or  testamentary  instrument  must  comply  with  the  formalities 
required  by  the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  and  a  testator  cannot  by  an  informal 
instrument  affect  the  equitable  any  more  than  the  legal  estate,  for  the  one 
is  a  constituent  part' of  the  ownership  as  much  as  the  other  (Lewin,  57). 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  a  testator  cannot  create  a  trust  by  a 
testamentary  instrument  which  is  not  duly  attested,  nor  convert  a  devisee 
or  legatee  into  a  trustee  by  means  of  an  unattested  instrument  not  binding 
on  the  conscience  of  such  devisee,  or  legatee.     Nor  can  a  testator  by  an 
attested  instrument  reserve  to  himself  a  power  to  create  a  trust  in  futuro 
by  means  of  an  unattested  instrument,  and  the  Court  will  not  recognise  the 
validity  of  any  transaction  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reserving  to  him 
such  a  power  (see  In  re  Boyes,  Boyes  v.  Carritt,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  531).    In  the 
application  of  this  principle  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  cases 
where  the  existence  of  a  trust  appears  on  the  face  of  a  testamentary  instru- 
ment, and  cases  where  it  does  not  so  appear.     Where  no  trust  appears  on 
the  face  of  a  will,  and  the  testator  attempts  by  an  unattested  instrument  to 
create  a  trust,  the  devisee  or  legatee  will  be  entitled  to  both  the  legal  and 
the  beneficial  interest.    Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  clearly  on  the 
face  of  the  will  that  the  devisee  or  legatee  is  intended  to  take  iii  the 
capacity   of    trustee,  he  will    not   be   allowed   to   retain    the    beneficial 
interest,  but,  the  attempted  trust  failing,  he  will  hold  upon  trust  for  the 
heir-at-law  or  next-of-kin  or  general  residuary  devisee  or  legatee,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  (see  Lewin,  58,  59).    The  principle  has, 
of  course,  no  application  to  cases  where  the  unattested  instrument,  being  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  the  will,  is  incorporated  into  it  by  reference,  but  in 
such  a  case  the  unattested  instrument  ought  to  be  admitted  to  probate  as 
forming  part  of  the  duly  attested  will.     A  very  important  exception  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  (similar  to  the  exception  already  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds)  exists  in  cases  where  the  conscience  of  the 
devisee  or  legatee  is  so  affected  with  notice  of  the  trust  that  the  denial  of 
it   would  involve   fraud   or  dishonesty.      Thus   where  a  testatrix   by  a 
codicil  gave  property  to  A.  "  to  be  applied  as  I  have  requested  him  to  do," 
and  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  codicil  an  unsigned  memorandum 
was  written  out  by  A.  of  the  bequests  which  the  testatrix  desired  to  make, 

A.  repeating  each  item  to  her,  it  was  held  by  Hall,  V.C,  that  the  trust, 
being  established  by  the  evidence  of  A.,  was  effectual  (In  re  Fleetwood, 
Sidgreaves  v.  Brewer,  1880,  15  Ch.  D.  594).  The  principle  is  not  limited  to 
cases  of  personal  fraud,  for  as  was  said  in  Moss  v.  Cooper,  1861,  1  John.  &  H. 
352, 367, "  if,  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  by  A.,"  i.e.  to  hold  as  trustee,  "  a  gift  is 
made  in  favour  of  A.  and  B.,  the  promise  is  fastened  on  the  gift  to  both,  for 

B.  cannot  profit  by  A.'s  fraud."  But  in  order  that  the  principle  should 
apply,  it  is  necessary  that  the  existence  (if  not  the  nature)  of  the  trust  , 
should  be  communicated  to  the  intended  trustee,  as  otherwise  his  conscience 
would  not  be  bound.  Thus  in  the  case  of  In  re  Boyes,  Boyes  v.  Carritt, 
1884,  26  Ch.  D.  531,  a  testator,  who  was  going  abroad,  made  a  will  giving 
all  his  property  to  his  sole  executor,  who  was  also  his  solicitor,  and  drew 
the  will.  The  solicitor  admitted  that  he  was  only  a  trustee,  and  that  he 
was  to  hold  upon  trusts  to  be  communicated  to  him  from  abroad.  The 
nature  of  the  trusts,  however,  never  was  in  fact  communicated  to  the 
solicitor,  but,  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  letters  were  found  among  his 
papers  addressed  to  the  solicitor  and  naming  the  objects  of  the  testator's 
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bounty,  and  it  was  held  by  Kay,  J.,  that  no  trust  was  created  by  the  letters, 
and  that  the  solicitor  held  upon  a  resulting  trust  for  the  testator's  next-of- 
kin.  The  learned  judge  observed  that  "a  devisee  or  legatee  cannot,  by 
accepting  an  indefinite  trust,  enable  a  testator  to  make  an  unattested 
codicil,"  and  that  in  order  to  make  such  a  trust  binding  it  was  "  essential 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  devisee  or  legatee  in  the  testator's 
lifetime,  and  that  he  should  accept  that  particular  trust."  It  was, 
however,  further  observed  (and  the  remark  is  important  as  indicating  the 
limits  of  the  principle)  that  it  might  possibly  be  that  the  devisee  or  legatee 
would  be  bound  if  the  trust  had  been  put  in  writing  and  placed  in  his 
hands  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  he  had  engaged  that  he  would  hold  the 
property  given  to  him  by  the  will  upon  the  trust  so  declared,  although  he 
-did  not  know  the  actual  terms  of  it  (see  M'Cormick  v.  Grogan,  1869,  L.  E. 
4  H.  L.  82;  Strickland  v.  Aldridge,  1804,  9  Ves.  516). 

Where  a  devisee  undertakes  to  execute  a  secret  trust,  confided  to  him 
by  a  testator,  the  creation  of  which  by  will  the  law  will  not  permit,  as, 
eg.  (previously  to  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891),  a  trust 
of  lands  for  a  charitable  purpose,  the  devisee  will  hold  upon  a  resulting 
trust  for  the  heir-at-law,  who  may  compel  disclosure  of  the  understanding 
between  the  devisee  and  the  testator;  but  where  the  conscience  of  the 
devisee  is  not  bound,  as,  for  example,  where  the  trust  was  not  communicated 
to  him,  the  devise  will  not  be  void  merely  because  he  intends  to  carry  out 
the  testator's  wishes  by  executing  the  unlawful  trust  (Lewin,  62). 

Where  a  testator  devises  an  estate  to  persons  as  trustees,  but  no  trusts 
whatever  are  declared  by  the  will,  so  that  upon  the  face  of  the  will  there  is 
a  clear  resulting  trust  for  the  heir-at-law  and  nothing  whatever  to  bind  his 
conscience,  it  would  seem  that  the  Court  cannot  give  effect  to  a  parol  trust 
imposed  by  the  testator  on  the  trustees,  and  so  deprive  the  heir  of  the 
estate  which  has  not  been  devised  away  according  to  the  Wills  Act 
(Lewin,  64).  The  case  seems  clearly  different  from  those  previously 
referred  to  in  which  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  will  that  a  resulting 
trust  was  not  intended. 

In  order  that  a  settlor  may  convert  himself  into  a  trustee,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  he  should  execute  an  express  declaration  of  trust  of  the 
property,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  and  whether  capable  or  incapable  of 
transfer ;  but  if,  as  more  frequently  occurs,  he  proposes  to  vest  the  property 
in  some  other  person  as  trustee,  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the 
property  is  legal  or  equitable,  and  whether  capable  or  incapable  of  legal  trans- 
mission. In  the  case  of  legal  interests  legally  transmissible,  as  land  passing 
by  conveyance,  or  stock  by  transfer,  the  trust  is  not  perfectly  created  unless 
the  legal  interest  is  actually  vested  in  the  trustee,  and  the  mere  intention 
so  to  vest  it  is  not  enough  {Ellison  v.  Ellison,  1802,  6  Ves.  662 ;  6  E.  E.  19) ; 
where  such  interests  are  not  legally  transmissible  it  is  sufficient,  according  to 
the  leading  case  of  Kekewicli  v.  Manning,  1851, 12  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  187, 188,  if 
the  settlor  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  a  perfect  assignment.  See  also 
In  re.  King,  Sewell  v.  King,  1879,  14  Ch.  D.  179.  In  a  recent  case  where 
debts  due  on  bills  of  sale  were  assigned  to  trustees,  with  power  to  sue  for 
and  get  in  the  debts  and  execute  all  necessary  assurances,  but  without  any 
express  assignment  of  the  securities,  it  was  held  that  the  debts  were 
completely  assigned,  and  the  settlor  having  got  them  in,  the  trustees  were 
creditors  against  his  estate  for  the  amount  {In  re  Patrick,  [1891]  1  Ch. 
(C.  A.)  82,  88).  Where  the  property  to  be  made  subject  to  the  trust  is  an 
equitable  interest,  a  valid  trust  is  created  when  the  settlor  has  executed  an 
assignment  of  it  to  a  trustee,  and  such  assignment  does  not  operate  by  way 
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of  contract,  but  passes  the  interest  (Lewin,  72).     Where  the  assignment 
was   not  absolute,  but   took  effect  by  way  of   equitable   charge,  as  the 
transaction  depended  upon  contract,  it  could  not  be  enforced  in  favour 
of  a  volunteer  {In  re  Earl  of  Lucan,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  470).     Where  the 
settlor  is  content  that  the  original  trustees  should  hold  upon  the  new 
trusts,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  directs  them  so  to  hold.     It  is  an  important 
principle,  established  by  the  leading  case  of  Milroy  v.  Lord,  1862,  4  De  G., 
F.  &  J.  274,  that  a  settlement  intended  to  be  effected  in  one  way  will  not 
be  carried  out  by  the  Court  in  another  way ;  if  the  settlement  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  transfer  of  the  legal  estate,  the  Court  will  not  hold  an 
ineffectual  transfer  to  operate  as  a   declaration   of  trust,  for  then  (per 
Turner,  L.J.)  every  imperfect  instrument   would   be   made  effectual  by 
being  converted  into  a  perfect  trust.     In  the  case  of  In  re  Breton's  Estate, 
1881,  17  Ch.  D.  416,  Hall,  V.C.,  disapproving  previous  cases,  held  that  this 
principle  applied  as  between  husband  and  wife,  so  that  even  an  imperfect 
gift  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  could  not  be  supported  as  a  declaration  of 
trust.     In  applying  the  principle  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  notice  to 
the  trustee  of  the   equitable   interest,  which  is  so  material  as  between 
purchasers,  is  not  required  in  order  to  perfect  the   assignment  by  the 
settlor  (Gorringe  v.  Irwell  India  Buhher  Co.,  1886,  34  Ch.  D.  128;  In  re 
Patrick,  [1891]  1  Ch.  82,  87). 

Property  Subject  of  Trust. — All  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  legal 
or  equitable,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  trust,  unless  there  is  some  legal 
impediment  to  prevent  the  settlor  from  parting  with  the  beneficial  interest. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  trust  of  a  peerage,  which  is  ex  necessitate  rei  a 
personal  possession  (Puckhurst  Peerage,  1876,  2  App.  Cas.  1).  In  the  case 
of  copyholds,  regard  must  of  course  be  had  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
Where,  e.g.,  there  is  no  custom  of  the  manor  to  entail,  copyholds  cannot  be 
limited  upon  trusts  corresponding  with  limitations  of  freeholds  in  strict 
settlement,  but  must  be  settled  like  leaseholds  so  as  not  to  vest  absolutely 
unless  a  child  attains  twenty-one.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  land  situate 
abroad,  the  discrepancy  between  the  lex  loci  rei  sites  and  the  law  of  this 
country  will  in  general  prevent  a  trust  from  being  effectually  created, 
though  the  Court,  acting  in  personam,  will  administer  natural  equities  and 
enforce  contracts  as  to  land  abroad,  unless  the  foreign  law  presents  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  decree  (Lewin,  48,  49 ;  Seton 
on  Judgments,  5th  ed.,  p.  626). 

Thus  the  Court  has  enforced  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for 
ascertaining  boundaries  of  lands  abroad  (Penn  v.  Baltimore,  1750,  1  Ves. 
444 ;  2  L.  C.  Eq.  923,  939  ;  see,  however,  the  observations  of  Lord  Esher  in 
Companhia  de  Mogambique  v.  British  South  Africa  Co.,  [1892]  2  Q.  B. 
358),  and  decreed  an  account  as  between  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust  in 
respect  of  estates  in  Ceylon  purchased  by  the  defendant  as  trustee  for  the 
plaintiffs  {Rochefoucauld  v.  Boustead,  [1897]  1  Ch.  196);  and  foreclosure 
has  been  decreed  of  an  English  mortgage  of  foreign  land,  the  foreclosure 
being  treated  as  merely  an  extinction  of  the  right  to  redeem  (Seton,  5th  ed., 
626,  and  cases  there  cited).  But  in  these  cases  the  Court  is  acting  merely 
m  personam  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
the  trustee ;  for,  where  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  title,  an  English  Court  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  decide  the  rights  of  parties  to  immoveable  property  depending 
on  foreign  law  {In  re  Hawihorne,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  743),  nor  even  to  entertain 
an  action  for  damages  in  respect  of  trespass  to  land  situate  in  a  foreign 
country;  see  British  South  Africa  Go.  v.  Gompanhia  de  Mozambique, 
[1893]  App.  Cas.  604,  where  it  was  held  that  the  refusal  of  the  common  law 
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Courts  to  assume  any  such  jurisdiction  was  not  based  on  any  technical 
ground  which  could  be  altered  by  the  abolition  of  local  venue  by  Order  37, 
r.  1 ;  and  Courts  of  equity, "  though  armed  with  much  more  effectual  powers 
for  enforcing  their  decrees  than  were  possessed  by  the  Courts  of  common 
law,"  have  refused,  "  with  almost  equal  uniformity,  the  direct  determination 
of  title  to  foreign  land"  (S.  C,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  358,  364,  per  Wright,  J.). 
The  impracticability  of  engrafting  on  foreign  real  estate  the  system  of  trusts 
(anciently  known  as  uses),  adapted  exclusively  to  lands  in  England,  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewin  (9th  ed.,  pp.  48,  49).  In  a  recent  case  where  a 
testator  having  real  estate  abroad  devised  it  by  an  English  will  to  trustees 
for  sale,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  England,  and  hold  the  proceeds  and 
the  rents  and  profits  until  sale  upon  trust  for  his  children  for  life,  with  a 
remainder  over,  and  it  appeared  that  by  the  foreign  law  the  trust  for  sale 
was  valid,  but  that  as  to  the  land,  trust  substitution  not  being  permitted, 
the  children  took  absolutely,  it  was  held  by  North,  J.,  that  the  purchase- 
money,  when  received,  must  be  applied  according  to  English  law,  but  that 
until  sale  the  rents  and  profits  passed  under  the  foreign  law  to  the  children 
absolutely  {In  re  Piercy,  Whetham  v.  Piercy,  [1895]  1  Ch.  83). 

Unlawful  Trusts. — Trusts  which  contravene  "  the  policy  of  the  law  "  are 
comprehensively  described  as  unlawful.  One  of  the  most  familiar  instances 
is  that  of  a  trust  for  illegitimate  children.  It  is  clearly  settled  that  a  trust 
for  illegitimate  children  to  be  born  infuturo  is  void,  and  where  such  trust 
is  declared  by  the  settlor  there  will  simply  be  a  resulting  trust  for  himself. 
Previously  to  the  case  of  Occleston  v.  Fullalove,  1873,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  147,  it  was 
matter  of  doubt  how  far  this  rule  applied  to  an  ambulatory  instrument 
such  as  a  will,  but  in  that  case,  under  the  will  of  a  testator  who  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  it  was 
held  that  a  trust  in  favour  of  the  "  reputed "  children  of  the  testator  was 
effectual  not  only  as  to  such  children  born  before  the  date  of  the  will,  but 
also  as  to  a  child  subsequently  born  and  acknowledged  as  his  child  by  the 
testator.  A  gift  to  children  primd  facie  includes  only  legitimate  children 
(Jarman  on  Wills,  vol.  ii.  p.  217) ;  but  illegitimate  children  born  at  the  date 
of  a  settlement  may  take  under  the  description  of  children  if  there  were 
no  legitimate  children  at  the  time,  or  the  illegitimate  children  are  otherwise 
identified  as  personce  designatce.  In  the  most  recent  case  on  the  subject 
{In  re  Harrison,  Harrison  v.  Rigson,  [1894]  1  Ch.  561)  the  trust  was  in 
favour  of  the  children  of  a  daughter  of  the  testator,  who  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  her  deceased  sister's  husband,  and  had  had  a 
child  by  him,  and  it  being  proved  that  the  testator  was  aware  of  these  facts, 
and  there  being  no  legitimate  children  of  the  daughter,  the  illegitimate  child 
was  held  entitled  as  persona  designata. 

Trusts  in  favour  of  charities  were  formerly  in  many  cases  rendered 
void  by  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  il.  c.  36,  commonly  called  the  Mortmain  Act. 
This  Act  has  now  been  repealed  and  to  a  great  extent  reproduced  by  the 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  42),  which  con- 
solidates the  law  on  this  subject.  The  law  upon  this  subject  as  regards 
assurances  by  wills  of  testators  dying  after  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
namely,  5th  August  1891,  has,  however. recently  undergone  a  complete  change 
by  force  of  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  73), 
which  has  repealed  the  definition  of  "land"  contained  in  sec.  10  of  the  Act 
of  1888  last  referred  to,  and  provided  by  sec.  3  that  "  land  "  in  both  those 
Acts  shall  include  tenements  and  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
of  any  tenure,  but  not  money  secured  on  land  or  other  personal  estate 
arising  from  or  connected  with  land,  and  has  thereby  removed,  as  to  a  large 
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class  of  property,  the  prohibition  against  alienation  in  favour  of  a  charity 
retained  by  the  earlier  Act.  It  is  further  enacted  in  general  terms  that 
"  land  may  be  assured  by  will  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  charitable  use," 
subject,  however,  to  the  requirement  that  land  so  assured  shall  be  sold 
within  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  such  extended  period  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  High  Court,  or  any  judge  thereof  sitting  at 
chambers,  or  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  (s.  5).  So  soon  as  the  time 
limited  for  the  sale  of  any  lands  under  any  such  assurance  has  expired, 
without  completion  of  the  sale  of  the  land,  the  land  unsold  is  to  vest  forth- 
with in  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners 
are  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  sale  or  completion  of  the  sale  of  such 
land,  to  be  effected  with  all  reasonable  speed  by  the  administering  trustees 
for  the  time  being  thereof,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Commissioners  may 
make  any  order  under  their  seal,  directing  such  trustees  to  proceed  with 
the  sale  or  the  completion  of  the  sale  of  the  land,  or  removing  such  trustees 
and  appointing  others,  and  may  provide  by  such  order  for  the  payment  of 
the  proceeds  of  sale  to  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  in  trust  for 
the  charity,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
administering  trustees  in  or  connected  with  the  sale. 

It  is  further  provided  by  sec.  7,  that  "any  personal  estate  by  will 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
charitable  uses  "  shall  "  be  held  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  uses 
as  though  there  had  been  no  such  direction  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of 
land  " ;  but,  by  sec.  8,  the  Court  or  any  judge  thereof  sitting  at  chambers,  or 
the  Charity  Commissioners  may  authorise  the  retention  or  acquisition  by 
the  charity  of  land  so  assured  or  directed  to  be  purchased,  if  satisfied  that 
such  land  is  required  for  actual  occupation  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity, 
and  not  as  an  investment. 

Wills  made  before,  but  coming  into  operation  after,  5th  August  1891, 
are  within  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  accordingly  where  a  testator 
who  died  after  the  Act,  by  his  will  made  previously  to  the  Act,  gave  to  a 
charity  such  part  of  his  residuary  estate  "  as  might  by  law  be  given  for 
charitable  purposes,"  it  was  held  that  the  whole  estate,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  passed  by  the  gift  {In  re  Bridger,  [1893]  1  Ch.  44;  [1894] 
1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  297). 

It  has  been  held  that  the  provision  enabling  the  assurance  of  land  by 
will  extends  to  future  as  well  as  to  present  interests,  and  consequently  a 
devise  of  land  to  one  for  life,  with  remainder  to  a  charity,  is  vafid  {In  re 
Hume,  [1895]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  422). 

In  comparing  this  Act  with  the  Act  of  1888,  attention  should  be 
specially  paid  to  the  provision  requiring  that  land  assured  by  will  shall  be 
sold  within  a  year.  The  Act  of  1888  relates  to  charitable  gifts  free  from 
any  such  requirement ;  and  accordingly,  while  the  formalities  and  restrictions 
in  sec.  4  of  the  earlier  Act  have  no  application  to  gifts  by  will  under  the 
later  Act,  they  remain  in  full  effect  as  regards  those  gifts  inter  vivos  which 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Act  of  1888  {In  re  Hume,  [1895]  1  Ch. 
(C.  A.)  422). 

Perpetuity. — Trusts,  equally  with  limitations  of  the  legal  estate,  are 
liable  to  be  avoided  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities  (see 
Duke  of  Norfolh's  case,  1683,  1  Vern.  164),  which  in  effect  prevents  the 
tying  up  of  property  for  any  period  longer  than  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and 
twenty-one  years,  together  with  a  period  of  gestation,  if  gestation  actually 
exists.  In  obedience  to  this  rule,  where  an  estate  was  limited  to  trustees  for 
500  years  upon  the  trusts  thereinafter  declared,  and  subject  thereto  in 
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strict  settlement,  and  then  the  trusts  were  declared  to  be  to  enter  and 
manage  the  estate  during  the  minority  of  any  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail,  the 
trusts  were  held  to  be  void,  as  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  bar  them,  and 
they  might  last  indefinitely ;  and  the  like  conclusion  was  arrived  at  where 
real  estate  was  devised  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  retain  a  yearly  sum  out  of 
the  rents  and  profits,  and  subject  thereto,  the  estate  was  devised  in  strict 
settlement,  and  the  trustees  were  directed  during  the  continuance  of  the 
limitations  to  accumulate  the  yearly  sum  {Floyer  v.  Bankes,  1869,  L.  E.  8 
Eq.  115 ;  and  see  Sykes  v.  Sykes,  1871,  L.  E.  13  Eq.  56). 

The  principle  of  construction  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  gift  is  obnoxious  to  the  rule  against  perpetuity  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  leading  case  of  Pearks  v.  Moseley,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  714,  719, 
namely,  that  the  law  of  remoteness  is  not  to  be  imported  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument ;  but  that  the  Court  is  to  take  the  words  of  the 
instrument  and  "  endeavour  to  arrive  at  their  meaning  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  law,  and  as  if  the  whole  intention 
expressed  by  the  words  could  lawfully  take  effect,"  subject  only  to  this 
qualification,  that  "in  dealing  with  words  which  are  obscure  and  ambiguous, 
weight,  even  on  a  question  of  remoteness,  may  sometimes  be  given  to  the 
consideration  that  it  is  better  to  effectuate  than  to  destroy  the  intention" 
(per  Lord  Selborne).  Upon  this  principle  a  trust  for  sale  or  power  of  sale, 
which  does  not  come  into  operation  until  an  epoch  which  may  be  too 
remote,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  testator's  gravel-pits  are  worked  out,  is 
void  {In  re  Wood,  Tullett  v.  Cohille,  [1894]  2  Ch.  310 ;  [1894]  3  Ch. 
(C.  A.)  381) ;  but  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  entitled  to  the  proceeds 
are  not  necessarily  defeated,  and  their  validity  must  depend  on  the  terms 
of  the  gift ;  and  although  a  power  of  appointment  be  void  for  remoteness, 
yet  the  gift  over  in  default  of  appointment  may  be  good  (Goodier  v. 
Edmunds,  [1893]  3  Ch.  455 ;  In  re  Daveron,  Bowen  v.  Churchill,  [1893] 
3  Ch.  421 ;  In  re  Abhott,  Peacock  v.  Frigout,  [1893]  1  Ch.  54). 

A  proviso  for  the  settlement  of  shares  of  beneficiaries,  if  framed  so  as 
to  apply  separately  to  each  share,  may  be  good  as  to  some  shares,  though 
void  for  remoteness  as  to  others  (In  re  Russell,  [1895]  2  Ch.  (C.  A.) 
698). 

The  rule  which  is  thus  applicable  to  powers  in  their  inception  is 
applicable  also  to  the  execution  of  special  powers ;  the  appointment  under 
the  special  power  and  the  instrument  which  created  the  power  being  read 
together  as  one  instrument,  and  the  construction  of  the  two  instruments, 
so  read,  being  ascertained  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  principle  of  Pearks 
V.  Moseley,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  714,  719. 

Thus  if  a  power  of  appointment  amongst  issue  is  contained  in  a 
marriage  settlement,  the  donee  of  the  power  cannot  appoint  to  the 
daughters  for  their  sole  and  separate  use  without  power  of  anticipation, 
for  this  would  tie  up  the  estate  beyond  the  legal  limits.  While  the 
appointment,  therefore,  to  the  daughters  is  good,  the  condition  in  restraint 
of  alienation  is  void  {In  re  Ridley,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  645 ;  Herbert  v.  Webster, 
1880,  15  Ch.  D.  610  ;  Cooper  v.  Laroche,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  368). 

In  the  recent  case  of  Wainwright  v.  Miller,  [1895]  2  Ch.  255,  in  the 
execution  of  a  special  power  to  appoint  amongst  children,  an  appointment 
was  made  amongst  three  children  in  thirds,  absolutely  as  regards  two  of 
them,  but  as  to  the  other  upon 'trust  to  pay  the  income  to  her  until  she 
should  become  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith  or  of  any  sisterhood 
(which  last  event  happened),  and  subject  as  aforesaid  as  to  the  capital 
and  income  for   the   other   two   children.     It   was   argued   that,  as   the 
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appointment  would  clearly  not  have  been  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
of  remoteness  if  the  gift  had  been  to  the  last-mentioned  child  for  hfe 
simpliciter,  it  followed  that  the  gifts  over  to  the  other  two  children  could 
not  be  rendered  invalid  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  life  interest  was 
made  determinable  on  an  earlier  event  than  death ;  and  Byrne,  J.,  acceded 
to  this  view  and  held  that  the  whole  appointment  was  good.  But  this 
decision  is  open  to  question,  for  the  event  upon  which  the  property  was 
given  over  might  clearly  have  occurred  at  a  period  beyond  that  allowed  by 
law,  and  therefore  the  property  was  in  effect  tied  up  beyond  the  lawful 
limit,  and  the  answer  to  the  argument  seems  to  be  that  a  remainder  on  the 
determination  of  a  life  interest  is  treated  in  law  as  vested  at  the  time  of 
its  creation,  but  a  remainder  upon  any  other  event,  the  happening  of  which 
is  uncertain,  is  in  law  contingent.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  In  re  Gage, 
Hill  V.  Gage,  [1898]  1  Ch.  498,  the  decision  in  that  of  Wainwright  v. 
Miller  was  approved  in  terms,  but  does  not  appear >  to  have  been  followed 
in  principle. 

Restraint  on  Alienation. — Another  kind  of  unlawful  trust  is  one  which 
is  created  with  a  proviso  that  the  interest  of  the  cestui  que  trust  shall  not 
be  alienated,  or  shall  not  be  made  subject  to  the  claims  of  creditors  (see 
In  re  Mablett,  [1891]  1  Ch.  707 ;  In  re  Dugdale,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  176,  where 
the  cases  are  considered  by  Kay,  J.).  If  the  gift  is  so  framed  that  on  the 
decease  of  the  cestui  que  trust  his  executor  would  have  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  trustees  retrospectively  to  account  for  arrears,  then,  in  the  event  of 
his  bankruptcy,  the  creditors  are  prospectively  entitled  to  the  future 
payments. 

Accordingly,  if  the  trust  be  to  apply  a  fund  for  a  person's  "  support, 
clothing,  and  maintenance  "  {Yminghusband  v.  Gisborne,  1844, 1  Coll.  400), or 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  fund  to  a  person  for  life  "  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  trustees  shall  think  proper  "  {Green  v.  Spicer,  1830,  1  Euss.  & 
M.  395 ;  32  E.  E.  232),  or  "  from  time  to  time  as  and  when  it  shall  become 
due  and  payable "  (Graves  v.  Dolphin,  1826,  1  Sim.  66),  or  "in  such  smaller 
or  larger  portions,  at  such  times  immediate  or  remote,  and  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  the  trustees  shall  think  best"  (Fiercy  v.  Bolerts,  1832, 
1  Myl.  &  K.  4),  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  is  determined  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  and  the  creditors  are  entitled  to  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  life  estate.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  trust  is  not 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt,  for  then  that  part  only  which 
was  intended  for  the  bankrupt,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  beneficiaries, 
will  pass  to  the  creditors ;  and  an  arbitrary  power  of  applying  or  not 
applying  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  a  bankrupt,  or  of  applying  the  fund  in 
the  alternative,  either  for  the  benefit  of  a  bankrupt  or  of  another  person, 
given  to  trustees,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  bankruptcy  (see  Chambers  v. 
Smith,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  795,  808). 

In  a  leading  case  upon  this  subject  (Godden  v.  Crowhurst,  1842,  10  Sim. 
642)  there  was  a  gift  of  residue  to  the  testator's  son  for  life,  but  if  he  did 
any  act  whereby  the  interest  vested  in  him  would  become  forfeited  to 
others,  the  trustees  were  to  apply  the  annual  produce  "  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  son,  and  any  wife  and  child  or  children  he  might  have, 
as  the  trustees  should  in  their  discretion  think  fit " ;  and  the  son  having 
become  bankrupt,  and  having  a  wife  and  children,  it  was  said  that  nothmg 
was  of  necessity  to  be  paid,  but  the  property  was  to  be  applied;  and  there 
might  be  a  maintenance  of  the  son,  and  of  the  wife  and  children,  without 
their  receiving  any  money  at  all ;  for  the  trustees  might  take  a  house  for 
their  lodging,  and  give  directions  to  tradesmen  to  supply  the  son  and  the 
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wife  and  children  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  maintenance,  and  if  so, 
the  creditors  under  the  bankruptcy  were  not  entitled  to  anything;  and 
although  the  trust  is  to  pay  to  or  apply  the  income  for  the  benefit  of  the 
son  only,  and  not  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  trustees  may  exercise  their 
discretion  as  to  the  application,  and  the  gift  over  will  take  effect  only  as 
to  the  overplus  remaining  unapplied  {In  re  Bullock,  1891,  W.  N.  p.  62 ; 
39  W.  E.  472).  The  trustee  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  son  will  in  such  case 
be  entitled  only  to  such  money  or  property,  if  any,  as  may  be  paid  or 
delivered,  or  appropriated  for  payment,  or  delivered  by  the  trustees  to  the 
son ;  but  the  trustees  will  be  accountable  in  respect  of  payments  made  to 
him,  after  they  have  received  notice  of  bankruptcy  or  assignment  (see  In 
re  Coleman,  Henry  v.  Strong,  1888,  39  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  443,  449;  In  re 
Ashhy,  Hx  parte  Wreford,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  872). 

A  trust  with  a  proviso  in  restraint  of  alienation  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  trust  for  a  cestui  que  trust  until  alienation,  bankruptcy,  or  insolvency, 
with  a  limitation  over  on  the  occurrence  of  those  events.  A  trust  of  the 
latter  kind  (with  an  exception  to  be  presently  noticed)  is  open  to  no 
objection  in  law,  and  the  property  which  is  impressed  with  such  a  trust 
will,  when  the  event  happens,  shift  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
gift.  The  difficulty  in  such  cases  has  been  to  ascertain  precisely  the  point 
of  time  when  the  limitation  over  on  ahenation  takes  effect,  and  nice 
questions  of  construction  have  arisen.  In  one  of  the  most  recent  cases  on 
the  subject,  where  the  trust  was  to  pay  income  to  A.  until  he  should  do 
some  act  whereby  it  "  should  become  vested  in  some  other  person,"  and  A. 
obtained  from  the  trustee  and  spent  the  capital  fund,  it  was  held  that  A.'s 
interest  had  not  determined,  though  it  might  have  been  otherwise  if  the 
words  had  been  "cease  to  be  payable"  to  A.  himself  {In  re  Brewer's 
Settlement,  [1896]  2  Ch.  503). 

Where  the  limitation  over  is  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  it  has  often 
occurred  that  a  bankruptcy  has  taken  place,  but  has  afterwards  been 
annulled,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  annulment  is  in  time  to 
prevent  the  forfeiture.  Upon  this  matter  there  has  been  some  divergence 
of  opinion,  but  it  appears  to  be  established,  on  the  authority  of  White  v. 
CMtty,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  372,  that  in  general  no  forfeiture  is  incurred  by  a 
bankruptcy  which  is  afterwards  annulled,  provided  the  annulment  be 
effected  before  any  beneficial  interest  could  have  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
assignee.  See  Metcalfe  v.  Metcalfe,  1889,  43  Ch.  D.  633  ;  affirmed,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  1 ;  In  re  loftus  Otway,  [1895]  2  Ch.  235,  where  Stirling,  J.,  after 
observing  upon  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Lord  Hatherley  in  White 
V.  Chitty  and  Sir  George  Jessel  in  Samuel  v.  Samuel,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  152, 
said  that  it  would  be  right  to  foUow  the  view  taken  in  White  v.  Chitty,  if  it 
were  necessary  so  to  decide.  In  Samuel  v.  Samuel  {uli  supra)  there 
was  a  residuary  gift  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B.,  with  a  general 
provision  against  alienation  by  B.  in  A.'s  lifetime,  and  a  mortgage  was  made 
by  B.,  "  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  said  proviso  or  condition  in  the 
will  contained,"  and  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  forfeiture,  inasmuch  as 
the  restriction  meant,  in  substance,  "  I  charge  if  I  can  charge,  and  I  do  not 
if  I  cannot  charge,"  and  consequently,  as  B.  had  no  power  to  charge, 
the  property  was  never  charged  at  all.  If  a  memorandum  of  charge  be 
made  and  accepted  by  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  it  will 
be  effectual  to  create  a  forfeiture  although  no  claim  is  made  under  it,  and  a 
disclaimer  of  the  charge,  after  it  has  once  been  accepted,  will  not  avail 
to  prevent  the  forfeiture  {Hurst  v.  Hurst,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  278). 

"Where  forfeiture  was  to  take  place  on  an  annuitant  doing  or  suffering 
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anything  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  receive  the  annuity, 
a  garnishee  order  served  on  the  trustees  was  held  to  create  a  forfeiture 
{Bates  v.  Bates,  W.  N.  1884,  p.  129) ;  and  where  the  gift  was  to  a  married 
woman  for  life  for  her  separate  use,  with  restraint  on  anticipation,  and  from 
and  after  her  decease,  or  "  on  her  anticipating "  the  income  then  over,  it 
was  held  that  anticipating  could  not  be  read  as  "  attempting  to  anticipate," 
and,  therefore,  an  assignment  of  the  life  interest  being  wholly  ineffectual, 
did  not  cause  a  forfeiture  {In  re  Wormald,  [1891]  43  Ch.  631).  Where, 
however,  the  gift  over  was  on  "  attempting "  to  assign,  a  purported 
assignment,  void  in  law,  was  held  to  work  a  forfeiture  {In  re  Porter,  [1892] 
3  Ch.  481 ;  and  see  Adams  v.  Adams,  [1892]  1  Ch.  369,  376) ;  and  where 
the  gift  over  was  in  case  the  beneficiary  was  "  under  legal  disability " 
at  the  time  when  the  gift  took  effect,  it  was  held  that  a  general  disability 
imposed  by  the  law,  such  as  bankruptcy,  or,  possibly,  felony,  was  meant, 
and  he  having  procured  himself  to  be  made  bankrupt,  and  the  bankruptcy 
having  been  annulled  as  a  mere  device  and  trick,  there  was  no  forfeiture 
{In  re  Carew,  [1896]  2  Ch.  (C.  A.)  311).  A  trust  of  a  similar  but  different 
kind  arises  where  the  limitation  over  on  alienation  is  attached  to  the 
accruing  income  only.  In  such  a  case  the  moment  of  time  at  which 
the  limitation  over  takes  effect  {ex  gr.,  whether  on  receipt  by  the  trustees, 
actual  receipt  by  the  beneficiary,  or  any  other  time)  must  be  ascertained 
from  the  terms  of  the  gift,  and  the  destination  of  each  instalment  of  income 
determined  accordingly  {In  re  Sampson,  [1896]  1  Ch.  630). 

To  this  rule  as  to  the  validity  of  gifts  over  on  alienation  there  is  one  im- 
portant exception,  namely,  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a  man  to  settle  his  own 
property  upon  himself  with  a  limitation  over  in  the  event  of  his  owahanhruptcy, 
such  a  settlement  being  regarded  as  a  fraud  on  the  general  bankruptcy 
law  (see  Williams  on  Bankruptcy,  7th  ed.,  194,  and  authorities  there  cited). 
But  this  exception  is  subject  to  what  may  be  termed  an  exception  upon  an 
exception,  namely,  that  a  husband  may  on  his  marriage,  or  by  a  postnuptial 
settlement,  settle  a  fund  of  his  own  to  the  extent  of  the  wife's  fortune 
received  by  him,  this,  though  apparently  a  settlement  by  him,  being 
regarded  as  substantially  a  settlement  of  money  advanced  by  the  wife,  and 
identically  brought  into  settlement  by  her  {Mackintosh  v.  Fogose,  [1895] 
1  Ch.  505).  A  man  may,  on  his  marriage,  without  regard  to  the  wife's 
fortune.  Limit  his  own  property  to  himself  for  life,  or  until  alienation,  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary  by  operation  of  law,  in  favour  of  a  particular 
creditor,  and  then  over  in  favour  of  the  wife  or  children,  as  in  such 
case  they  are  purchasers  for  value,  and  there  is  no  fraud  upon  anyone  (see 
Mackintosh  v.  Pogose,  supra ;  In  re  Brewer's  Settlement,  [1896]  2  Ch.  503 ;  Iw 
re  Detmold,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  585  ;  and  see  In  re  Ashhy,  Ex  parte  Wreford, 
[1892]  1  Q.  B.  872). 

Amongst  other  instances  of  unlawful  trusts  may  be  mentioned  trusts  by 
way  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  person  in  whose  life  the  cestui  qiie 
trust  has  no  interest,  trusts  to  avoid  payment  of  income  tax,  or  for  purposed 
subversive  of  religion  or  morality,  or  superstitious  purposes,  such  as 
for  saying  masses  or  requiems  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  (Lewin,  109, 110). 
A  trust  for  an  unlawful  and  fraudulent  purpose  will  not  be  enforced  in 
favour  of  the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited  thereby,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  the  recovery  of  the  estate  by  the  settlor  be  assisted  by  the 
Court  {Cottington  v.  Fletcher,  1740,  2  Atk.  155  ;  Mackleston  Y.Brown,  1801, 
6  Ves.  68  ;  In  re  Great  Berlin  Steamship  Co.,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  616) ;  but 
where  the  illegal  purpose  has  failed  to  take  effect,  and  no  consideration 
having   been   paid,   the   equitable  interest   has    resulted   to   the    settlor, 
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proceedings  by  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  property  may  be  maintaiaed 
(see  Symes  v.  Hughes,  1870,  L.  E.  9  Eq.  475 ;  Manning  y.  Gill,  1870,  L.  E.  13 
Eq.  485 ;  Haigh  v.  Kaye,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  469 ;  Daiuson  v.  Small,  1874, 
L.  E.  18  Eq.  114). 

Though  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  trust  that  it  should  be  for  the 
benefit  of  some  person  or  persons,  yet  it  would,  nevertheless,  seem  that  a  trust 
may  take  effect  and  be  recognised  by  the  Court  although  there  is  no  cestui 
que  trust  who  can  directly  enforce  the  execution  of  it.  Thus  a  gift  by  will 
upon  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  testator's  horses  and  dogs  was 
in  a  recent  case  held  by  North,  J.,  to  be  valid,  although  it  was  not  a  charity, 
and  although  the  learned  judge  thought  that  the  terms  of  the  gift  were  such 
that  it  could  not  be  enforced  by  anyone  {In  re  Dean,  Cooper-Bean  v. 
Stephens,  1889,  41  Ch.  D.  552,  556).  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  property  in  the  horses 
and  dogs  must  have  passed  on  the  testator's  death  to  some  person  or 
persons  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  have  his  chattels  maintained.  The 
propriety  of  the  decision  has  been  questioned,  and  it  was  suggested,  though 
the  learned  judge  held  otherwise,  that  the  gift  was  void  for  remoteness. 
The  case  was  treated  by  him  as  analogous  to  those  already  mentioned 
where  there  is  a  discretionary  trust  to  apply  money  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  person,  and  though  the  cestui  que  trust  cannot  enforce  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  money  to  him,  yet  the  trustee  can  so  apply 
it.  A  trust  for  keeping  up  family  tombs  is  in  general  void  as  tending  to  a 
perpetuity  (see  Fisk  v.  A.-G.,  1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  521 ;  Hunter  v.  Bullock,  1872, 
L.  E.  14  Eq.  45 ;  In  re  Williams,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  735  ;  In  re  Birkett,  1878, 
9  Ch.  D.  576 ;  In  re  Vaughan,  1887,  33  Ch.  D.  187  ;  In  re  Tyler,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  252 ;  see  Gott  v.  Nairne,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  278) ;  but  a  direction  to  an 
executor  to  apply  a  sum  of  money  in  erecting  a  monument  to  a  person 
already  deceased  may  be  valid  (Musset  v.  Bingle,  W.  N.  1876,  p.  170), 
although  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  would  be  the  cestui  que  trust  to  enforce  it 
{In  re  Dean,  supra,  at  p.  557,  per  North,  J.) ;  and  a  trust  for  keeping  in  repair 
a  painted  window  or  monument  in  a  church  is  valid  as  a  charitable  gift,  for 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  ornaments  of  the  churcli  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  {Hoare  v.  Osborne,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  585 ; 
In  re  Vaughan,  1887,  33  Ch.  D.  187).  On  a  similar  principle,  a  trust  for 
repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  a  parish  churchyard  has  been  upheld  as 
a  good  charitable  gift  {In  re  Vaughan,  1887,  33  Ch.  D.  187) ;  and  a  beqiiest 
to  a  charity  on  condition  that  they  keep  the  testator's  tomb  in  repair,  with 
a  gift  over  to  another  charity  on  non-compliance,  is  good,  for  the  rule 
against  perpetuities  is  not  infringed,  and  a  condition  creating  a  perpetual 
inducement  to  do  that  which  is  lawful  is  good  in  law  {In  re  Tyler,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  252 ;  Christ's  Hospital  v.  Grainger,  1849,  1  M.  &.G.  460). 

Where  a  testator  bequea1;hed  his  personalty  generally  to  such  charitable 
purposes  as  the  trustees  should  think  proper,  the  trustees  could  exercise 
the  power  as  to  the  pure  personalty  {leiuis  v.  Allenby,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq. 
668  ;  In  re  Clark,  1885,  52  L.  T.  N.  S.  406 ;  54  L.  J.  N.  S.  Ch.  1080) ;  but 
they  could  not  under  the  power  apply  the  impure  personalty  to  charitable 
institutions  authorised  to  hold  property  of  that  description,  unless  the 
testator  had  indicated  in  the  will  that  charities  of  that  nature  were  among 
the  obiects  intended  to  be  benefited  {Lewis  v.  Allenby,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq. 
668;  in  re  Piercy  (No.  2),  [1895]  1  Ch.  95). 

Constructive  Trusts. — A  constructive  trust  arises  wherever  a  person  who 
occupies  a  fiduciary  position  avails  himself  of  that  position  to  gain 
some  advantage  to  himself,  as  where  a  trustee  or  executor  renews  a  lease  in 
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his  own  name.  In  such  a  case  the  trustee  or  executor  in  equity  holds  the 
lease  in  trust  for  those  beneficially  interested  in  the  original  term  of  years 
(Sandford  v.  Keech,  Sel.  Ch.  Cas.  61) ;  and  where  a  lessee  assigned  the 
original  lease  by  way  of  settlement,  and  subsequently,  without  disclosing 
the  settlement,  took  a  new  lease  for  a  longer  term  in  consideration  of 
a  money  payment  and  of  the  surrender  of  the  lease  which  was  erroneously 
stated  to  be  vested  in  him,  the  renewed  lease  was  held  to  be  bound  by  the 
settlement  (In  re  Zulham,  1885,  53  L.  J.  F.  S.  Ch.  928 ;  32  W.  R  1013 ; 
affirmed  33  W.  E.  788 ;  53  L.  T.  IST.  S.  9).  But  a  constructive  trustee  of 
this  description  is  not,  in  the  absence  of  misconduct  on  his  part,  disentitled 
to  a  trustee's  usual  right  of  indemnity,  and  accordingly  an  executor  or  trustee 
who  has  renewed  a  lease  has  a  lien  upon  the  estate  for  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  renewal,  with  interest ;  and  where  lands  are  taken  under 
the  new  lease  that  were  not  comprised  in  the  original  lease,  the  Court 
will  apportion  the  expenses  according  to  the  value  of  the  respective  lands 
(Gfiddinffs  v.  Giddings,  1827,  3  Euss.  241 ;  27  R.  E.  78 ;  Zawrence  v.  Maggs, 
1759, 1  Eden,  453) ;  and  the  trustee  having  at  his  own  expense  enlarged  and 
permanently  improved  a  public-house  on  the  property,  his  estate  was 
allowed  the  amount  by  which  at  his  death  the  value  of  the  land  had  been 
increased  by  his  expenditure,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent.  {Rowley  v. 
Ginniver  [1897]  2  Ch.  503).  The  trustee  in  these  cases  must  account  to  the 
cestui  que  trust  for  mesne  rents  and  profits,  the  account,  in  the  case  of 
a  tenant  for  life,  being  restricted  to  the  period  since  his  decease  {James  v. 
Dean,  1804,  11  Ves.  383,  396),  and  the  liability  to  account  will  attach 
to  volunteers  claiming  under  the  trustee,  or  to  a  purchaser  with  express  or 
implied  notice ;  but  the  remedy  of  a  cestui  que  trust  will  be  barred  by 
long  acquiescence  (Clegg  v.  Edmondson,  1857,  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  787).  The 
principle  applies  to  the  case  of  a  trustee  who,  in  lieu  of  renewing  the  lease, 
purchases  the  reversion ;  and  in  a  recent  case,  where  the  assignee  of  the 
tenant  ^or  life  of  leaseholds,  which  had  been  customarily  renewable,  but 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  refused  to  renew  any  more, 
purchased  the  reversion,  it  was  held  that,  subject  to  his  right  to  be  recouped 
the  purchase-money  paid  by  him,  he  had  become  a  trustee  of  the  reversion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  lease  {In  re  Lord  Banelagh's 
Will,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  590 ;  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  673 ;  and 
see  Leigh  v.  Burnett,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  231).  In  respect  of  waste,  a  con- 
structive trust  arises  where  a  tenant  for  life,  Vt^ho  is  impeachable  for  waste, 
fells  timber,  or  any  tenant  for  life  commits  equitable  waste.  In  such  a  case 
the  tenant  for  life  is  accountable  for  the  proceeds  of  the  timber,  with 
interest ;  and  the  Statute  of  Limitations  runs,  in  the  case  of  legal  waste,  from 
the  time  when  the  timber  was  felled,  and  in  the  case  of  equitable  waste, 
from  the  time  when  the  estate  of  the  remainderman  falls  into  possession 
{Duke  of  Leeds  v.  Amherst,  1846,  2  Ph.  117 ;  Dashwood  v.  Magniae,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  (C.  A.)  306,  386) ;  and  as  to  the  time  from  which  interest  is  given, 
see  Phillips  v.  Eomfray,  [1892]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  465,  471,  473, 474;  Dashwood  ♦ 
V.  Magniae,  [1891]  3  Ch.  (C.  A.)  306,  387.  In  Phillips  v.  Eomfray, 
{ubi  supra),  where  coal  had  been  wrongfully  gotten, ,  it  was  intimated  that 
interest  might  have  been  allowed,  on  the  principle  of  DuJce  of  Leeds  v. 
Amherst,  if  application  had  been  made  at  the  right  time ;  and  it  was  said 
that  "where  a  man  is  made  liable  in  equity  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
received  benefit  from  a  wrong  committed  by  him,  interest  has  always  been 
allowed  on  the  amount  for  which  he  has  been  found  liable."  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  however,  reference  must  now  be  made  to  sec.  35  of 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38),  under  which  a  tenant  for 
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life,  though  impeachable  for  waste,  may,  on  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  of  the  settlement,  or  an  order  of  the  Court,  cut  timber  ripe  and 
fit  for  cutting,  and  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds,  and  to  sees. 
.8  and  11  of  the  same  Act,  giving  the  tenant  for  life  power  to  lease  unopened 
mines,  upon  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
remaindermen. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  agent  is  accountable  only  to  his  principal,  and 
cannot  be  made  responsible  to  the  cestuis  que  trust  in  the  character  of 
a  constructive  trustee  (see  Barnes  v  Addy,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  244,  251 ; 
Mara  v.  Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69  ;  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  199 ;  Coleman  v. 
Bucks  and  Oxon  Bank,  [1897]  2  Ch.  243 ;  Brinsden  v.  Williams,  [1894] 
3  Ch.  185) ;  and  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  implied  authority 
of  a  member  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  to  make  himself  a  constructive  trustee 
so  as  to  render  his  partners  liable;  nor  will  a  solicitor  who  acts  for 
duly  constituted  trustees  be  liable  as  a  constructive  trustee  merely 
because  their  appointment  has  not  been  fully  perfected ;  and  it  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  a  solicitor  acting  for  a  de  facto  trustee  can  be  made  liable 
as  a  constructive  trustee  merely  by  reason  of  defect  in  the  title  of 
his  principal  {Mara  v.  Browne,  supra). 

A  mortgagee  is  not  a  constructive  trustee  for  the  mortgagor  of  his 
power  of  sale,  which  is  a  power  given  to  him  for  his  own  benefit,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  realise  his  debt  {Warner  v.  Jacob,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  220  ; 
and  see  Kennedy  v.  De  Trafford,  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.  A)  762  ;  [1897]  App.  Cas. 
180);  but  after  he  has  exercised  the  power  and  paid  himself  his  debt 
and  costs,  he  is  accountable  as  a  trustee  for  the  surplus  proceeds  of  sale,  and 
may  be  charged  with  interest  thereon  {Charles  v.  Jones,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  544 ; 
and  see  Thorney.  Heard,  [1894]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  599,  607,  per  Kay,  L.J.;  S.  C, 
H.  L.,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  495).  A  mortgagee  who  has  taken  possession  is 
constructively  a  trustee  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and  bound  to  apply  them 
in  a  due  course  of  administration ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  he  is  so  strictly 
a  trustee,  that  he  is  liable,  even  after  a  transfer,  for  the  rents  and  profits 
subsequently  accrued,  but  the  liability  will  not  continue  when  the  transfer 
is  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Court  in  a  redemption  action  {Hall  v. 
Reward,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  430  ;  Seton  on  Judgments,  1633  ;  Fisher  on 
Mortgage,  854). 

There  is  no  fiduciary  relation  between  tenants  in  common  as  such,  and 
one  tenant  in  common  cannot  be  treated  as  a  constructive  trustee  for  his 
co-tenant  of  any  benefit  acquired  from  an  outstanding  estate  or  incumbrance 
{Kennedy  v.  Be  Trafford,  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  762 ;  S.  C,  H.  L.,  [1897] 
App.  Cas.  180). 

Similarly,  the  directors  of  a  company  which  holds  property  upon  trust 
will  not  be  personally  responsible  for  breaches  of  trust  committed  by  the 
company  {Wilson  v.  Lord  Bury,  1880,  5  Q.  B.  D.  518);  and  a  liquidator  is 
not  a  trustee  for  creditors  or  eontributories  {Knowles  v.  Scott,  [1891]  1  Ch. 
717).  But  in  order  to  constitute  a  man  a  trustee,  there  must  be  property 
vested  in  him  of  which  he  is  a  trustee  for  ascertained  cestuis  que  trust,  and 
the  property  must  be  either  actually  vested  in  him,  or  so  far  under  his 
control  that  he  can  require  that  it  should  be  vested  in  him ;  and  the  liability 
of  a  trustee  de  son  tort  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  person  who  acts  irregularly 
in  a  certain  way,  although  he  would  not  be  a  trustee  if  he  had  been 
appointed  regularly  to  act  in  the  same  way  {In  re  Barney,  Barney  v. 
Barney,  [1892]  2  Ch.  265,  where  the  Court  declined  to  hold  friends  of  a 
widow  and  executrix,  who  had  assisted  her  in  carrying  on  a  business  which 
she  had  no  power  to  carry  on,  liable  as  constructive  trustees) ;  and  where 
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trust  moneys  come  into  the  custody  and  control  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  with 
notice  of  the  trusts  upon  which  the  moneys  are  held,  it  lies  with  the  firm  to 
discharge  themselves  by  showing  that  the  moneys  were  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  trusts  {Blyth  v.  Fladgate,  [1891]  1  Ch.  337,  351 ;  and  see  Soar  v. 
Ashwell,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  390,  405  ;  Midgley  v.  Midgley,  [1893]  3  Ch. 
282). 

Declaration  of  Trust. — There  are  two  main  rules  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  words  necessary  to  create  a  trust.  The  first  is  that  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  settlor  makes  his  meaning  clear,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
employ  technical  terms.  The  second  is  that  although  technical  terms  are 
not  necessary,  yet,  if  they  are  employed,  they  must  receive  the  same  con- 
struction as  they  would  receive  in  limitations  of  legal  estates.  Thus  if  the 
intention  sufficiently  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  an  equitable 
fee  may  be  created  without  the  word  "  heirs,"  and  an  equitable  entail 
although  the  words  "  heirs  of  the  body  "  are  not  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  (which  is  a  rule  of  law  and  not  merely  a  rule  of 
construction),  although  addressed  to  peculiarities  of  feudal  tenures,  is 
nevertheless  equally  applied  to  trusts  (Wright  v.  Pearson,  1758,  1  Eden, 
128  ;  In  re  White  and  Hindle's  Contract,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  201 ;  and  see  Van 
Grutten  v.  Foxwell,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  658,  663,  680,  685). 

In  considering,  however,  the  application  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  to 
trusts,  the  distinction  must  be  observed  between  executed  trusts,  i.e.  those 
where  the  limitations  of  the  equitable  interests  are  final  and  complete,  and 
executory  trusts,  where  there  are  no  complete  limitations,  but  merely  dii'ec- 
tions  or  instructions  for  a  settlement  to  be  perfected  in  futuro.  It  is 
further  convenient  to  distinguish  between  executory  trusts  in  marriage 
articles  and  executory  trusts  in  wills.  In  the  case  of  marriage  articles  the 
known  purpose  and  intention  of  the  instrument  being  to  make  provision  for 
husband,  wife,  and  children,  a  guide  to  the  construction  is  afforded  to  the 
Court  which,  in  the  absence  of  express  language,  is  necessarily  wanting  in 
the  case  of  a  will.  In  the  one  case  it  is  easy  to  adopt  a  construction  which 
confers  life  interests  on  the  parents,  but  in  the  other  case  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  instrument  itself  which  points  to  such  a  construction. 
"  Where  the  object,"  said  Sir  William  Grant,  "  is  to  make  a  provision  by  the 
settlement  for  the  issue  of  a  marriage,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
parties  meant  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  father  to  defeat  that  purpose, 
and  appropriate  the  estate  to  himself.  If,  therefore,  the  agreement  be  to 
limit  an  estate  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  the  Court 
decrees  a  strict  settlement  in  conformity  to  the  presumable  intention.  But 
if  a  will  directs  a  limitation  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body, 
the  Court  has  no  such  ground  for  decreeing  a  strict  settlement "  (BlacJcburn  v. 
Stables,  1814,  2  Ves.  &  Bea.  369 ;  13  E.  E.  120 ;  and  see  Sackville  West  v. 
Viscount  Holmesdale,  1870,  L.  E.  4  H.  L.  543).  Thus  in  the  case  of  marriage 
articles,  if  the  real  estate  of  the  husband  or  wife  be  limited  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body,  or  the  issue  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  either  of  them,  or  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body,  or  issue  and  their  heirs,  so  that  heirs  of  the  body,  or  issue, 
if  taken  in  their  ordinary  legal  sense,  would  enable  one  or  other  of  the 
parents  to  defeat  the  provision  intended  for  the  children,  these  words  will 
then  be  construed  in  equity  to  mean  first  and  other  sons  ;  and  the  settle- 
ment will  be  made  upon  them  as  purchasers  successively  in  tail ;  and  if 
there  is  a  covenant  for  the  settlement  of  personal  estate  upon  the  trusts 
for  which  the  freeholds  are  settled,  the  Court  will  not  apply  the  limitations 
to  the  personal  estate  literally,  so  as  to  vest  the  absolute  interest  in 
remainder  in  the  first  son  on  his  birth,  but  will  insert  a  proviso  making 
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the  personal  estate  follow  the  course  of  the  real,  so  far  as  the  law 
permits. 

In  the  case  of  a  will  there  is  no  presumption,  from  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  that  the  words  "  heirs  of  the  body  "  were  intended  to  be  words 
of  purchase,  and,  accordingly,  if  in  a  will  the  executory  trust  of  real  estate 
be  to  "  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,"  or  to  "  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  and 
their  heirs,"  or  to  "  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body"  {Seale  v.  Scale,  1714,  1  P.  Wms.  290 ;  Meure  v.  Meure,  2  Atk.  266), 
the  legal  and  ordinary  construction  will  be  adopted,  and  A.  will  be 
tenant  in  tail.  So,  where  the  estate  was  directed  to  be  settled  on  the 
testator's  "  daughter  and  her  children,  and,  if  she  died  without  issue,"  the 
remainder  over,  the  Court  said,  that,  by  an  immediate  devise  of  the  land  in 
the  words  of  the  will,  the  daughter  would  have  been  tenant  in  tail,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  voluntary  devise,  the  Court  must  take  it  as  they  found  it, 
though  upon  the  like  words  in  marriage  articles  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise.    (See  cases  in  Jarman  on  Wills,  ii.  1192  et  seq.) 

An  executory  trust  in  a  will  may,  however,  receive  as  liberal  a  construc- 
tion as  in  marriage  articles,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  testator.  Thus  if  a  testator  directs  a  settlement  on  A. 
for  life  "  without  impeachment  of  waste,"  or  with  a  limitation  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders  (see  Rochford  v.  Fitzmaurice,  1842,  2  Con.  &  Law. 
158),  or  if  he  desire  that ''  care  be  taken  in  the  settlement  that  the  tenant 
for  life  shall  not  bar  the  entail "  {Leonard  v.  Lord  Sussex,  1705,  2  Vern.  526), 
or  otherwise  show  that  the  direction  to  settle  on  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  was  not  meant  to  give  him  a  power  of  disposition  over  the  estate 
{Thompson  v.  Fisher,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  207  ;  Watson's  Compendium,  623, 
624),  "  heirs  of  the  body  "  will  in  the  case  of  executory  trusts  in  wills  as 
well  as  in  articles  be  read  first  and  other  sons.  And  a  direction  to  settle 
on  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  "  as  counsel  shall  advise,"  or  "  as  the 
executors  shall  think  fit,"  is  treated  as  showing  that  something  more  than  a 
simple  estate  tail  was  intended ;  and  where  the  trust  was  to  settle  on  A. 
for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  with  remainder  to  his  issue  in  tail 
male  in  strict  settlement,  the  Court  directed  the  estates  to  be  settled  on  A. 
for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  with  remainder  to  his  sons  success- 
ively in  tail  male,  with  remainder  to  the  daughters,  as  tenants  in  common 
in  tail  male,  with  cross  remainders  in  tail  male,  and  proper  limitations  to 
trustees  were  inserted  to  preserve  contingent  remainders  {Trevor  v.  Trevor, 
1842,  1845,  13  Sim.  108 ;  1  H.  L.  239 ;  and  see  Coape  v.  Arnold,  1854, 
2  Sm.  &  G.  311 ;  4  De.  G.,  M.  &  G.  574). 

Where  a  strict  settlement  is  directed  by  the  Court  in  execution  of  an 
executory  trust,  it  is  not  usual  to  limit  the  life  estate  without  impeachment 
of  waste  {Stanley  v.  Qoulthurst,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  259  ;  Davenport  v.  Daven- 
port, 1863, 1  H.  &  M.  779) ;  and  where  an  intention  to  restrict  the  power  of 
defeating  an  entail  was  indicated,  the  freehold  during  the  life  of  the  first 
tenant  for  life  was  vested  in  trustees  for  him  (  Woolmore  v.  Burrows,  1827, 
1  Sim.  512,  527;  27  E.  E.  225). 

Where  the  lands  subject  to  the  executory  trust  are  of  gavelkind  tenure, 
as  the  heirs  take  not  by  custom  but  under  the  construction  of  a  Court  of 
Equity,  which  must  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  settle- 
ment will  be  made  upon  the  first  and  other  sons  in  the  usual  course  of 
succession  {Boherts  v.  Dixwell,  1738,  1  Atk.  609). 

Where  the  testator  has  been  "  his  own  conveyancer,"  i.e.  has  declared  the 
limitations  himself,  the  Court  must  attribute  to  his  words  their  natural 
meaning  (see  Jarman  on  Wills,  1193  et  seq.). 
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Where  chattels,  hi  the  nature  of  heirlooms  or  otherwise,  are  settled 
by  way  of  reference  to  a  previous  strict  settlement  of  real  estate,  the 
general  rule  is  that  even  though  the  testator  should  add  the  words  "  as  far 
as  the  rules  of  law  and  equity  will  permit,"  the  use  of  the  heirlooms  will 
belong  to  the  tenant  for  life  of  the  real  estate  for  his  life,  and  the  property 
in  the  heirlooms  will  vest  absolutely  in  the  first  tenant  in  tail  immediately 
on  his  birth,  though  he  afterwards  dies  under  age.  And  if  a  bequest  of 
heirlooms  in  a  will  is  clearly  executory,  and  the  testator  manifests  a 
distinct  intention  that  a  settlenient  of  the  heirlooms  shall  be  made,  and 
that  clauses  shall  be  inserted  rendering  them  inalienable  for  as  long  as  the  law 
will  allow,  the  Court  would  execute  the  intention  by  settling  the  heirlooms, 
and  inserting  a  limitation,  by  which  the  absolute  interest  in  the  first  tenant 
in  tail  should  by  his  death  under  twenty-one,  or  by  his  death  under  twenty- 
one  without  issue,  be  carried  over  to  the  person  next  entitled  in  remainder 
{ScarsdaleY.  Ourzon,  1859, 1  John.  &  H.  40  ;  Sackville  West  v.  Viscount  Holmes- 
dale,  1870,  L.  E.  4  H.  L.  543).  If,  however,  the  heirlooms  are  bequeathed 
upon  trust,  "  as  far  as  the  rules  of  law  and  equity  will  permit,"  for  the  persons 
successively  entitled  to  the  actual  freehold  (in  the  sense  of  the  freehold  in 
possession),  with  a  proviso  that  no  child  of  a  person  made  tenant  for  life 
shall  take  absolutely  unless  he  attains  twenty-one,  though  the  trust  is 
executed  and  not  executory,  the  absolute  vesting,  being  coupled  with  the 
possession,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  will  then 
vest  in  the  child  who,  after  his  death,  shall  first  fulfil  the  requisite  of  being 
tenant  in  tail  in  possession  and  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  (Scars- 
dale  V.  Curzon,  1859,  1  John.  &  H.  40,  and  cases  there  considered ;  Christie 
V.  Gosling,  1866,  L.  E.  1  H.  L.  279  ;  Harrington  v.  Harrington,  1871,  L.  E. 
3  Ch.  564 ;  L.  E.  5  H.  L.  87 ;  In  re  Johnston,  Cockerell  v.  Ussex,  1884,  26 
Ch.  D.  538  ;  Angerstein  v.  Angerstein,  [1895]  2  Ch.  883,  where  the  words 
were  "  actual  possession  "). 

.  Where  chattels  are  given  upon  trust  to  correspond  with  the  limitations 
of  a  peerage,  the  object  is  so  analogous  to  that  of  marriage  articles  that  a 
similar  latitude  of  construction  has  been  adopted,  and,  accordingly,  where 
there  is  a  direction  to  settle  real  and  personal  estate  in  a  course  of  entail 
to  correspond  with  the  limitations  of  a  barony,  the  personal  estate  will  be 
settled  so  as  to  go  along  with  the  real  estate  in  the  nature  of  heirlooms, 
so  far  as  the  rules  of  law  and  equity  will  allow,  but  so  as  not  to  vest  in  any 
tenant  in  tail  by  purchase  who  dies  under  twenty-one  without  leaving  issue 
inheritable  under  the  entail  {Sackville  West  v.  Viscount  Holmesdale,  supra). 
A  gift  to  trustees  of  the  contents  of  a  house  "  upon  trust  to  select  and  set 
aside  a  collection  of  the  best  paintings,  etc.,  for  the  Earl  of  E.  and  his 
successors,  to  he  held  and  settled  as  heirlooms  and  to  go  with  the  title,"  is 
clearly  executory,  and  confers  life  interests  only  on  persons  in  esse  at  the 
death  of  the  testator  {In  re  Johnston,  Cockerell  v.  Earl  of  Essex,  1884,  26  Ch. 
D.  538).  Where  there  was  a  gift  of  family  diamonds  to  Lord  Inchiquin, 
and  the  testatrix  directed  the  said  diamonds  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Inchiquin  free  of  duty,  and,  so  far  as  she  lawfully  could,  directed  that  the 
diamonds  should  be  deemed  heirlooms  in  the  family  of  Inchiquin,  and  should 
be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  person  for  the  time  being  bearing  the  title, 
V.-C.  Hall  held  that  the  clause  was  not  executory,  that  the  gift  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  Lord  Inchiquin  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testatrix,  but 
took  effect  in  favour  of  the  person  who  should  be  baron  at  the  dea,th  of 
the  testatrix,  and  that  a  disposition  of  chattels  to  follow  a  dignity,  if  the 
rule  against  perpetuities  is  not  transgressed,  is  good  {Montagu  v.  Lord 
Inchiquin,  23  W.  E.  592  ;  32  L.  T.  N.  S.  427) ;  and  similarly,  under  a  bequest 
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of  chattels  to  trustees  "  upon  trust  to  permit  and  suffer  the  property  to  go, 
and  be  held  and  enjoyed  with  the  title  and  honours  of  Exmouth,  so  far  as 
the  rules  of  law  and  equity  will  admit,  by  the  person  for  the  time  being 
actually  possessed  of  the  title,  in  the  nature  of  heirlooms,"  the  first  person 
who  succeeded  to  the  honours  became  absolutely  entitled  to  the  chattels 
{In  re  Viscount  Exmouth,  Uxmouth  v.  Praed,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  158). 

Where  by  a  will  personalty  is  directed  to  be  settled  on  a  female 
"strictly,"  it  will  be  settled  upon  her  (if  married)  for  her  sole  and  separate 
use  without  power  of  anticipation,  with  a  limitation  to  her  absolutely  if  she 
survive  her  husband,  and  should  she  predecease  him,  then  for  such  intents 
and  purposes  as  she  may  by  will  appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment  for 
her  next-of-kin  (Loch  v.  Bagley,  1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  122);  and  if  words 
indicative  of  an  intention  to  confer  a  right  to  personal  enjoyment  on  her  are 
added,  a  restraint  on  anticipation  may  be  inserted  (see  Turner  v.  Sargent, 
1853,  17  Beav.  515  ;  Stanley  v.  Jackman,  1857,  23  Beav.  450) ;  and  if  a 
legacy  is  directed  to  be  settled  upon  her  for  her  life,  and  at  her  death  to  be 
divided  equally  among  her  children,  a  clause  in  restraint  of  anticipation  of 
her  life  interest  will  be  inserted,  and  the  trust  for  the  children  will  be  for 
such  as  being  sons  attain  twenty-one,  or  being  daughters  attain  that  age  or 
marry,  but  without  any  power  of  appointment  among  the  children  being 
reserved  to  the  mother  (In  re  Parrott,  Walter  v.  Parrott,  1886,  33  Ch.  D. 
274 ;  see  this  case  as  to  the  form  of  the  settlement  generally). 

Executory  trusts  in  postnuptial  settlements,  whether  voluntary  or 
founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  will  be  construed  in  the  same  manner 
as  executory  trusts  in  wills  {Rocliford  v.  Fitzmaurice,  1842,  1  Con.  &  Law. 
158). 

Where  the  executory  trust  provides  for  the  insertion  of  "  usual  powers  " 
in  the  settlement  which  is  directed  to  be  made,  powers  of  leasing,  sale  arid 
exchange,  maintenance  and  advancement,  varying  securities  and  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees,  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  property  renders  it 
desirable,  to  grant  mining  or  building  leases  and  to  partition,  will  be 
inserted,  but  not  in  general  powers  which  confer  personal  privileges,  ex  gr. 
powers  to  charge  jointures  or  portions  or  the  like.  Where,  however,  the 
estate  was  to  go  with  a  peerage,  and  the  trustees  were  to  insert  such  powers 
as  they  should  consider  proper  "  or  their  counsel  should  advise,"  powers  of 
jointuring  and  charging  portions  were  inserted  as  being  for  the  honour  of 
the  whole  settlement  (Sackville  West  v.  Viscount  Holmesdale,  1870,  L.  E.  4 
H.  L.  543).  But,  upon  the  principle  expressio  unius  exclusio  alterius,  the  force 
of  the  expression  "  usual  powers  "  may  be  modified  if  accompanied  with  a 
direction  for  the  insertion  of  particular  powers.  Thus  in  Hill  v.  Hill,  1834, 
6  Sim.  141,  where  trustees  were  authorised  to  insert  a  power  of  sale  and 
exchange  of  lands  in  a  specified  county,  and  "  all  other  usual  powers,"  it  was 
held  that  the  power  of  sale  and  exchange  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  lands 
situate  in  a  different  county. 

At  the  present  time,  in  considering  questions  of  this  kind,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  Court  will  have  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38),  whereby  the  tenant  for  life,  under  the 
settlement,  is  empowered  to  sell,  exchange,  enfranchise,  and  concur  in  par- 
titioning the  settled  land,  and  to  grant  building,  mining,  and  other  leases  ; 
and  to  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict, 
c.  41),  whereby  the  trustees  of  settlements  made  after  the  31st  December 
1881  are  empowered  (subject  to  any  contrary  intention  expressed  in  the 
settlement),  during  the  minority  of  any  person  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  the  settled  land,  to  manage  the  property,  and   apply  any 
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income  for  the  maintenance,  education,  or  benefit  of  the  infant ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  powers  for  these  purposes  will  not  now  usually  be  inserted  in 
settlements,  and  that  where  the  insertion  of  "  usual  powers  "  is  directed  in 
a  settlement,  the  Court  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  directions,  insert 
no  special  powers,  but  allow  the  statutory  powers  to  come  into  operation. 

Where  trusts  are  created  by  words  of  reference  to  other  trusts,  it  is 
usual  to  insert  a  proviso  that  charges  on.  the  estate  shall  not  be  increased 
or  multiplied;  but  if  the  clause  is  omitted,  the  Court  will  consider  the 
question  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  charges  should 
be  multiplied,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  construction  negativing  such  an 
intention  will  be  favoured  by  the  Court  (see  Hindle  v.  Taylor,  1855,  5  De  G., 
M.  &  G.  577;  Trew  v.  Perpetual  Trustee  Co.,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  264;  In  re 
Marquis  of  Bristol's  Settlement,  [1897]  1  Ch.  846). 

Resulting  Trusts. — A  resulting  trust  is  said  to  arise  wherever,  upon  a 
conveyance,  devise,  or  bequest,  it  appears  that  the  grantee,  devisee,  or  legatee 
was  intended  to  take  the  legal  estate  only,  but  the  equitable  interest  is  not 
in  terms  disposed  of  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  a  case  the  equitable 
interest,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  left  undisposed  of,  wiU  result,  if  arising  out 
of  the  real  estate  of  the  settlor,  to  him  or  his  heirs,  and  if  out  of  personal 
estate,  to  him  or  his  executor  (Lewin,  150) ;  but  as  regards  the  heir,  if  the 
interest  which  results  to  him  is  of  a  chattel  nature,  it  will  on  his  death 
devolve,  according  to  its  character,  as  personal  estate  (ibid.). 

Where  land  is  conveyed  to  a  person  as  ostensible  purchaser,  but  really 
upon  a  trust,  it  was  formerly  considered  that  the  Statute  of  Prauds  pre- 
vented the  admission  of  parol  evidence  to  prove  the  trust  (Leman  v.  Whitley, 
1828,  4  Euss.  423);  but  in  Raigh  v.  Kaye,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  468,  under 
circumstances  very  similar  to  those  in  Leman  v.  Whitley,  it  was  held  that 
the  principle  that  the  Statute  of  Prauds  cannot  be  used  to  cover  a  fraud 
applied,  and  parol  evidence  being  admitted  accordingly,  a  reconveyance 
was  decreed,  and  in  a  more  recent  case  it  has  been  held  that  Leman  v. 
Whitley  is  to  be  treated  as  overruled  (In  re  Duke  of  Marlborough,  [1894] 
2  Ch.  133,  per  Stirling  J. ;  and  see  Bochefoucauld  v.  Boustead,  [1897]  1  Ch. 
196). 

A  devise  to  a  person  for  a  particular  purpose,  with  no  intention  of  con- 
ferring the  beneficial  interest,  must  be  distinguished  from  a  devise  with  the 
view  of  conferring  the  beneficial  interest,  but  subject  to  a  particular  direction. 
If,  for  example,  lands  be  devised  to  A.  and  his  heirs  upon  trust  to  pay  debts, 
a  trust  is  created,  and  the  residue  results  to  the  heir  ;  but  if  the  devise  be 
to  A.  and  his  heirs  charged  with  debts,  the  intention  is  to  devise  beneficially 
subject  to  the  charge,  and  the  devisee  will  take  whatever  remains  after  the 
charge  has  been  satisfied  (King  v.  Denison,  1813,  1  Ves.  &  Bea.  272 ;  12  R  E. 
227,  per  Lord  Eldon ;  In  re  Groome,  59  L.  T.  N.  S.  582 ;  61  L.  T.  K  S.  814). 
The  general  principle  in  all  such  cases  is  that  the  Court  regards  the  general 
scope  of  the  instrument  rather  than  technicalities  of  language,  and  having 
ascertained  the  general  scope,  infers  therefrom  the  probable  intention  of  the 
maker.  Applying  this  principle  in  a  recent  case  where  by  a  creditors'  deed 
the  business  and  property  of  a  firm  were  assigned  to  trustees  upon  trust 
to  carry  on  the  business,  or  sell  and  dispose  of  the  assets,  and  pay  and  divide 
the  clear  residue  of  the  profits  and  moneys  among  the  creditors  in  rateable 
proportion,  according  to  the  amounts  of  the  debts,  it  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Lords  that  by  the  form  of  the  deed  there  was  no  resulting  trust  of  any 
possible  surplus  in  favour  of  the  assignors  (Storey  v.  Cooke,  [1891]  App.  Cas. 
297,  reversing  C.  A.  and  restoring  Kekewich,  J.,  45  Ch.  D.  38) ;  and  where 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  by  the  subscriptions  of 
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members,  annuities  for  their  widows  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions,  and,  all  the  members  and  annuitants  having  died,  there 
remained  a  surplus  fund  unexpended,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  result- 
ing trust  in  favour  of  the  representatives  of  deceased  members,  but  the 
fund  went  to  the  Crown  as  bona  vacantia  {Cunnack  v.  Edwards,  [1896]  2 
Ch.  (C.  A.)  679,  reversing  Chitty,  J,  [1895]  1  Ch.  489). 

It  is  also  a  general  rule  that  the  heir  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
resulting  trust  on  bare  conjecture,  and  the  circumstance  that  a  legacy  is 
bequeathed  to  him  will  not  alone  prevent  a  trust  from  resulting.  As  a 
trust  of  this  kind  results  from  presumption  of  law,  it  may  be  rebutted  by 
parol  evidence,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  evidence  so  admissible  has 
not,  it  would  seem,  been  clearly  indicated.  A  resulting  trust  also  arises 
where  the  conveyance,  devise,  or  bequest  is  "  upon  trust,"  and  no  trust  is 
declared  {Dawson  v.  Clarke,  1811,18  Ves.  254,  per  Lord  Eldon;  Barrs  v.  Fewke, 
1864,  2  H.  &  M.  60) ;  or  where  the  gift  is  upon  trusts  which  are  too  vague  to 
be  executed,  as,  for  example,  a  trust  for  "missionary  purposes"  {Scott  v.  Brown- 
rigg,1882,9  L.  E.  Ir.  246 ;  and  see /«,  re  £:ing,188Q,21  L.  E.  Ir.  273,278;  Fenton 
V.  Nevin,  1893,  3  L.  E.  Ir.  478) ;  but  although  the  introduction  of  the  words 
"  upon  trust "  may  be  strong  evidence  of  the  intention  not  to  confer  a  bene- 
ficial interest,  yet  that  construction  may  be  negatived  by  the  context,  or 
the  general  scope  of  the  instrument  {Dawson  v.  Clarke,  1811,  18  Ves.  247, 
257). 

In  the  absence  of  the  use  of  the  words  "  trust ''  or  "  trustee,"  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  Court  to  collect  an  intention  that  the  devisee  or  legatee 
should  be  a  trustee,  as,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  direction  that  the 
devisee  shall  be  allowed  all  his  costs  and  expenses  {Saltmarsh  v.  Barrett, 
1861,  3  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  279). 

Where  there  is  a  devise  of  real  estate  upon  trust  to  sell  for  a  particular 
purpose,  which  either  wholly  fails  or  does  not  exhaust  the  proceeds,  the 
unapplied  part,  whether  the  estate  has  been  actually  sold  or  not,  will  result 
to  the  testator's  heir,  and  not  to  his  next-of-kin,  and  if  the  testator  was  seised 
of  the  estate  ex  parte  maternd,  the  undisposed-of  interest  will  result  to  the 
maternal  heir.  The  operation  of  the  rule  will  not  be  prevented  even  by  an 
express  declaration  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  testator's  personal  estate;  such  a  direction  is  construed  as  extending  to 
the  purposes  of  the  will  only.  There  was  formerly  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  real  estate  which  in  this  way  resulted  to  the  heir  was  in  his 
hands  to  be  regarded  as  realty  or  personalty,  so  as  to  devolve  on  his  death 
on  his  real  or  personal  representatives,  but  it  is  now  clearly  settled  that  the 
heir  takes  the  property  "  as  he  finds  it,"  that  is  to  say,  impressed  with  a 
trust  for  conversion  into  personalty,  and  therefore  as  personalty,  if  the 
purposes  for  which  the  conversion  was  directed  have  only  partially  failed, 
but  as  realty  if  the  purposes  have  wholly  failed  so  that  no  conversion  is 
required  (see  Jarman  on  Wills,  596,  597 ;  and  In  re  Richerson,  Scales  v. 
Heyhoe,  [1892]  1  Ch.  379). 

The  principles  which  are  thus  applied  in  the  case  of  a  devise  of  real 
estate  in  trust  for  sale  are  applicable  conversely  to  a  gift  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  to  be  settled  to  uses  which  wholly  or 
partially  fail  to  take  effect,  and  in  such  a  case  the  undisposed-of  interest  in 
the  money,  or  estate  if  purchased,  will  result  to  the  testator's  next-of-kin 
{Curteis  v.  Wormald,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  172),  who  will  take  it  as  they  find  it, 
and  if  the  next-of-kin,  having  so  become  entitled  to  a  freehold  estate,  dies, 
there  is  no  equity  to  change  the  freehold  interest  into  anything  else  on  his 
death,  but  it  will  go  to  the  devisee  of  his  real  estate,  or  to  his  heir-at-law 
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if  he  has  not  devised  it,  and  will  pass  as  real  estate  (Ourteis  v.  Worinald 
1878,  10  Ch.  D.  172,  per  Jessel,  M.  E.). 

Where  a  will  or  deed  operates  as  an  execution  of  a  general  power 
of  appointment,   and   the   purposes    of    the    appointment    fail    in    part, 
it  may  be  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  whether  the  part  undisposed 
of    results    to    the    donee    of    the   power   or    passes    to    those   entitled 
in   default   of  appointment.     The  general   rule   on   the  subject  is  stated 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  be  that  where  there  is  a  power  to  appoint  a 
settled  fund,  the  execution  of  the  power  takes  the  part  appointed  entirely 
out  of  the  settlement.     Although,  therefore,  the  beneficial  interest  in  the 
fund  is  not  in  terms  expressly  disposed  of,  yet  there  can  be  no  resulting 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  under  the  deed  creating  the  power,  for 
when  the  fund  is  appointed  it  must  be  considered  as  if  it  had  never  been 
comprised  in  the  trust,  because  it  is  absolutely  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
execution  of  the  power  (Sugd.  on  Powers,  8th  ed.,  p.  467).     In  all  cases  of 
this  class  the  question  is  one  of  intention,  namely,  whether  the  donee  of  the 
power  meant,  by  the  exercise  of  it,  to  take  the  property  dealt  with  out  of 
the  instrument  creating  the  power  for  all  purposes,  or  only  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  giving  elfect  to  the  particular  disposition  expressed  (In  re  Be 
Zusi's  Trusts,  1879,  L.  E.  3  Ir.  232,  237 ;  Coxen  v.  Rowland,  [1894]  1  Ch.  406). 
Accordingly,  if  afeme  covert  has  in  certain  events  which  occur  a  power  to 
appoint  a  settled  fund  by  will,  and  she  appoints  executors  and  directs  them 
to  apply  the  fund  in  payment  of  legacies  which  do  not  exhaust  it,  or  fail, 
the  executors  hold  the  surplus  in  trust,  not  for  the  persons  entitled  under 
the   settlement  in  default  of  appointment,  but  as  part  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  donee  of  the  power  (Brickenden  v.  Williams,  1869,  L.  E.  7 
Eq.  310). 

The  principle  applies  equally  to  real  estate,  and  realty  appointed  under 
a  general  power  to  trustees  for  purposes  which  fail  will  result  to  the 
appointor  and  go  as  part  of  his  realty  {In  re  Van  Hagan,  1880,  16  Ch.  D. 
(C.  A.)  18).  Where  under  a  testamentary  power  an  appointment  is  made 
to  an  intended  beneficiary  without  the  interposition  of  any  trustee,  on  the 
death  of  the  appointee  in  the  lifetime  of  the  donee  of  the  power  the 
appointment  wholly  fails,  and  the  appointed  funds  will  revert  to  the  persons 
entitled  in  default  of  appointment  {In  re  Davies'  Trusts,  1872,  L.  E.  13  Eq. 
163 ;  In  re  Be  Lusi's  Trusts,  L.  E.  3  Ir.  232 ;  In  re  Boyd,  [1897]  2  Ch.  232). 

The  case  of  a  resulting  trust  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  devise 
subject  to  a  particular  charge  which  either  wholly  or  partially  fails.  If  the 
devise  to  a  particular  person,  or  for  a  particular  purpose,  be  intended  by  the 
testator  to  be  an  exception  from  the  gift  to  the  residuary  devisee,  the  heir 
takes  the  benefit  of  the  failure  ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  be  a  charge  only 
upon  the  estate  devised,  and  not  an  exception  from  the  gift,  the  devisee 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  failure  {Cooke  v.  The  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, 1831,3  Myl.  &  K.  264) ;  and  so  under  a  devise  to  A.  charged  with  a  legacy 
to  B.  provided  B.  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  if  B.  dies  without  attaining 
that  age,  the  devise  is  absolute  in  A.,  and  the  will  is  to  be  read  as  if  the 
legacy  to  B.  had  never  been  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  charitable  legacies,  there  has  been  much  discussion  how 
far  the  distinction  is  adverted  to  (see  the  principle  discussed  in  Lewin  on 
Trusts,  9th  ed.,  pp.  163,  164).  The  better  opinion  is  that  it  matters  not  in 
what  way  the  failure  of  the  legacy  arises,  whether  by  lapse  or  the  unlawful- 
ness of  the  object ;  and  "  if  an  estate  is  devised,  charged  with  legacies,  and 
the  legacies  fail,  no  matter  how,  the  devisee  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
take  the  estate"  {Kennell  v.  Abbott,  1799,  4  Ves.  811;  4  E.  E.  351,  per 
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Lord  Alvanley  ;  and  see  Fish  v.  A.-G.,  L.  E.  4  En.  521 ;  Dawson  v.  Small, 
1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq.  114). 

As  a  general  rule,  if  a  testator  directs  his  lands  to  be  sold,  and  after- 
wards makes  a  general  bequest  of  all  his  personal  estate,  any  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  undisposed  of  will  not  form  part  of  the  residuary  fund ; 
for  a  testator's  "  personal  estate  "  is  primd  facie  confined  to  property  which 
is  personalty  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death;  but  the  intention  of 
converting  the  property  absolutely  by  the  sale,  so  as  to  make  the  proceeds 
undisposed  of  by  the  will  pass  as  "  personal  estate,"  may  be  collected  from 
the  terms  of  the  will ;  and  the  blending  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  into 
one  fund  is  regarded  as  a  circumstance  favouring  that  construction  (see 
Maughan  v.  Mason,  1843,  4  Q.  B.  416 ;  Jarman  on  Wills,  4th  ed.,  i.  632, 
644;  Watson,  116,  117). 

An  exception  from  the  ordinary  law  of  resulting  trusts  exists  in  the  case 
of  settlements  to  charitable  purposes.  Where  a  testator  or  settlor  makes  a 
valid  gift,  and  expresses  a  general  intention  in  favour  of  charity,  but  either 
particularises  no  objects,  or  such  as  do  not  exhaust  the  proceeds,  the  Court 
takes  upon  itself  the  execution  of  the  general  intention  by  declaring  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  the  fund  is  to  be  applied,  in  lieu  of  decreeing 
a  resulting  trust  {A.-G.  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1820,  2  Jac.  &  W.  319 ;  22  E.  E. 
136 ;  Biscoev.  Jackson,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  460).  A  gift  to  a  particular 
charity  which  exists  at  the  date  of  the  will,  but  is  dissolved  in  the  testator's 
lifetime,  is  as  much  a  lapse  as  a  gift  to  a  man  who  has  ceased  to  exist  (Fisk  v. 
A.-G.,L.  E.  4  Eq.  521 ;  In  re  Bymer,  [1895]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  19) ;  but  where  a 
charity  fails  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  before  the  legacy  is  paid, 
there  is  no  lapse,  and  the  legacy  must  be  applied  cy-pris  (In  re  Slevin,  64 
L.  T.  N.  S.  311,  reversing  S.  C,  [1891]  1  Ch.  373).  Where  a  fund  was 
given  to  trustees  for  education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
repudiated  the  gift,  the  fund  was  not  applied  to  other  charitable  objects, 
but  fell  into  the  residue  (Neio  v.  Bonaker,  1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  655). 

So  again  if  lands,  or  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands,  are  devoted  by  a 
settlement  to  purposes  which  at  the  time  exhaust  the  whole  income,  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  estate,  an  excess  of  income 
subsequently  arises,  the  surplus,  instead  of  resulting,  is  applicable  as  an 
accretion  to  the  charitable  gift  (see  White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Cases,  3rd  ed., 
p.  52  ;  Tyssen  on  Charitable  Bequests,  p.  244). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  settlor  does  not  give  the  land,  or  the  whole 
of  the  rents,  but,  after  stating  the  property  to  be  of  a  certain  value,  devotes 
part  only  to  the  charity,  the  residue  will  then  result  to  the  heir-at-law  in 
the  ordinary  way  (see  A.-G.  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1820,  2  Jac.  &  W.  294,  308  ; 
22  E.  E.  136). 

A  resulting  trust  may  also  arise  where  a  person  purchases  property  in 
the  name  of  a  third  person ;  but  here  an  important  distinction  occurs, 
according  as  the  third  person  is  a  stranger  to,  or  is  a  child,  wife,  or  a  near 
relative  of,  the  purchaser.  Where  the  third  person  is  a  stranger,  then 
whether  the  property  be  realty  or  personalty,  as,  for  example,  a  bond  taken 
in  his  name,  the  equitable  ownership  results  to  the  person  by  whom  the 
money  is  paid.  Where  two  persons  join  in  a  purchase,  and  take  the  con- 
veyance in  their  own  names  as  joint  tenants,  then  the  conclusion  of  law 
depends  upon  whether  they  contributed  the  purchase-money  equally  or 
unequally.  If  the  contributions  are  equal,  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances (as,  for  instance,  where  the  purchasers  are  partners  in  trade,  so  that 
the  maxim  Jus  accrescendi  inter  mercatores  locum  non  habet  is  applicable),  no 
resulting  trust  will  arise ;  but  if  the  contributions  are  unequal,  a  trust 
VOL.  xn.  21 
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results  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  contributed  {Lake  v.  Gibson ;  Lake  v. 
Craddock,  1729,  3  P.  Wms.  158). 

Where  a  purchase  of  land  is  made  in  the  name  of  one  man,  but  really 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  inasmuch  as  the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  affect 
trusts  arising  by  operation  or  construction  of  law,  the  real  purchaser  may 
prove  his  payment  of  the  purchase-money  by  parol,  even  though  the  deed 
states  otherwise.  In  the  old  case  of  Bartlett  v.  Pwkersgill,  1760,  1  Eden, 
515  ;  4  East,  576  n.,  it  was  held  that  where  an  estate  was  purchased  by  an 
agent,  and  no  part  of  the  consideration  paid  by  the  employer,  parol  evidence 
could  not  be  admitted  ;  for  though  an  agent  was  a  trustee  in  equity,  yet  the 
trust  was  one  arising  ex  contractu,  and  it  was  held  that  though  the  agent 
was  indicted  for  perjury  in  denying  his  character,  and  convicted,  the  Court 
could  not  decree  the  trust ;  but  this  decision  is  inconsistent  with  the  rule 
that  the  Court  will  not  allow  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be  made  an  instru- 
ment of  fraud  {Heard  v.  Pilley,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Ch.  548,  at  p.  553,  per  Giffard, 
L.J.),  and  it  has  now  been  distinctly  overruled  {Rochefoucauld  v.  Boustead, 
[1897]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  196,  206).  Where  a  father  purchases  in  the  name  of 
his  child,  the  presumption  of  law  is  not  that  the  child  holds  on  a  trust  for 
the  father,  but  that  the  intention  was  to  make  a  provision  or  advancement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child  {Dyer  v.  Dyer,  1788,  2  Cox,  94;  2  E.  E.  14; 
S.  C.  1  Watk.  Cop.  218,  where  the  grounds  of  the  doctrine  are  explained  by 
Eyre,  C.B.) ;  and  this  presumption  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  an  infant,  or  that  the  property  purchased  is  reversionary,  or  that  the 
purchase  is  not  in  the  sole  name  of  the  child,  but  in  the  joint  names  of 
father  and  child ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  in  the  joint  names  of 
the  child  and  a  stranger,  the  right  of  the  child  is  established,  but  the 
stranger  will,  so  far  as  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  him,  be  a  trustee  thereof 
for  the  father  {Hughes  v.  Kingdome,  1661,  1  Vern.  34;  Lamplugh  v. 
Lamplugh,  1709,  1  P.  Wms.  112  ;  Kingdome  v.  Bridges,  1688,  2  Vern  67). 

The  fact  that  the  child  in  whose  name  the  purchase  is  taken  has  been 
already  provided  for,  will  go  far  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  further  advance- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  per  se  sufficient,  and  requires  the  aid  of  some  additional 
circumstance  tending  to  this  conclusion  (see  Fole  v.  Pole,  1  Ves.  76). 

The  presumption  in  favour  of  the  child  will  prevail  even  where  the 
father,  having  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  son,  who  is  an  adult,  retains 
the  possession  and  exerts  other  acts  of  ownership  {Grey  v.  Grey,  1677, 
2  Sw.  596) ;  or  where  the  father  effects  a  policy  of  assurance  on  his  own 
life  in  the  name  of  the  child,  and  himself  pays  the  premiums  and  retains 
the  policy  until  his  death  {In  re  Richardson,  47  L.  T.  N.  S.  514) ;  but  where 
the  son  alone  entered  into  a  contract  to  purchase  a  business,  the  purchase- 
money  being  payable  by  instalments,  and  the  father  paid  a  sum  in  cash, 
and  the  rest  was  secured  by  the  joint  and  several  promissory  notes  of  the 
father  and  son,  it  was  held  that  the  case  was  one  of  suretyship,  and  not  of 
advancement  {In  re  Whitehoiise,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  683). 

As  the  question  is  one  of  intention,  facts  antecedent  to  or  contemporaneous , 
ivith  the  purchase,  or  so  immediately  after  it  as  to  constitute  part  of  the 
same  transaction,  may  properly   be  put  in   evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
rebutting  the  presumption  (Lewin,  184). 

Thus  where  a  fattier  purchased  a  copyhold  cottage  in  the  name  of  his 
son,  and  served  a  notice  on  the  tenant  with  a  view  of  taking  possession,  but 
afterwards  waived  it,  and  received  an  increased  rent  during  his  life,  it  was 
held  that  the  purchase  was  not  an  advancement  {Stock  v.  M'Avoy,  1872, 
L.  E.  15  Eq.  55);  and  evidence  having  been  given  that  the  father  said  it 
should  be  his  son's  after  his  own  death,  Wickens,  V.C,  observed :  "  If  the 
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son  is  a  trustee  at  all,  he  is  wholly  a  trustee  "  (ibid.  58) ;  and  the  like  was 
held  where  a  father  transferred  shares  in  companies  into  his  son's  name  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  him  as  a  director  {In  re  Gooch,  62  L.  T.  K  S.  384, 
following  Childers  v.  Ghildcrs,  1857,  1  De  G.  &  J.  482). 

The  son,  however,  may  produce  parol  evidence  to  prove  the  intention  of 
advancement,  and  it  fortiori  such  evidence  is  admissible  on  his  side,  as  it 
tends  to  support  both  the  legal  operation  and  equitable  presumption  of  the 
instrument  {Taylor  v.  Taylor,  1737,  1  Atk.  386;  LamplugliY.  Lamplugh, 
1709, 1  P.  Wms.  113) ;  and  the  subsequent  acts  and  declarations  of  the  father, 
though  they  cannot  be  used  in  his  favour,  may  be  used  against  him  by  the 
son  {Redington  v.  Bedington,  1840,  3  Eidg.  195, 197  ;  Sidmouth  v.  Sidmouth, 
1840,  2  Beav.  455 ;  Stock  v.  M'Avoy,  1872,  L.  E.  15  Eq.  55). 

The  presumption  of  advancement  extends  to  the  case  of  an  illegitimate 
son,  to  a  daughter  equally  with  a  son,  and  to  a  wife  or  near  relative,  such 
as  a  grandchild  or  nephew,  to  whom  the  purchaser  has  placed  himself  in 
loco  parentis ;  and  the  doctrine  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  an  invest- 
ment by  a  husband  in  the  joint  names  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  strangers 
{In  re  Eyhyn's  Trusts,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  115),  and  to  a  transfer  of  stock  into 
the  joint  names  of  a  married  daughter  of  the  transferor  and  her  husband 
(Batstone  v.  Salter,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Ch.  431).  The  doctrine,  however,  will 
not  apply  to  a  deceased  wife's  sister  with  whom  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
has  been  gone  through  {Soar  v.  Foster,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  152). 

II.  The  Tkustee. 

Competency  of  the  Trustee. — The  question  of  the  competency  of  the 
trustee  is  of  great  importance.  The  general  rule  is  that  he  should  be  "  a 
person  capable  of  taking  and  holding  the  legal  estate,  and  possessed  of 
natural  capacity  and  legal  ability  to  execute  the  trust,  and  domiciled  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  equity  "  (Lewin,  28).  But  even  if  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  practical  objections  may  arise. 

Thus  although  the  sovereign  may  sustain  the  character  of  a  trustee,  as 
regards  capacity  to  take  the  estate  and  execute  the  trusts,  the  cestui  que 
trust  might  experience  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  trust.  A  body  corporate, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  compellable  in  equity  to  carry  a  trust  into 
execution,  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  public  or  eleemosynary  trusts  that  a 
corporation,  as  a  general  rule,  can  conveniently  act  as  trustee.  Moreover, 
real  estate  cannot  be  conveyed  to  a  corporation  upon  any  trust  without  the 
licence  of  the  Crown.  A  married  woman,  though  possessed  of  sufficient 
discretion  to  act  as  a  trustee,  was,  previously  to  the  Married  "Women's 
Property  Act,  1882,  subject  to  so  many  disabilities  and  inconveniences  in 
the  execution  of  the  trust,  by  reason  of  her  being  unable,  without  the  con- 
currence of  her  husband,  to  pass  the  legal  estate  or  give  a  receipt  for  purchase- 
money,  or  to  do  other  requisite  acts,  that  her  appointment  as  a  trustee  was 
most  undesirable ;  and  although  the  husband  was  liable  for  her  breaches  of 
trust,  including  those  arising  from  her  negligence  {Bahi7i  v.  Hughes,  1886, 
31  Ch.  D.  390),  yet  this  liability  on  his  part  did  not  counterbalance  the 
inconveniences  referred  to.  The  incapacity  of  a  married  woman  who  is  a 
trustee  of  real  estate  to  pass  the  legal  estate  otherwise  than  with  the  con- 
currence of  her  husband  and  by  deed  acknowledged,  has  not  been  removed 
by  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  which  has  not  conferred  upon 
a,  feme  covert  any  power  to  convey  real  estate  which  is  not  her  separate 
property  {In  re  Harhness  &  Allsopp's  Contract,  [1896]  2  Ch.  358),  and  to  this 
extent  the  objection  to  her  filling  the  office  of  trustee  remains ;  but  this 
disability  does  not  attach  to  a  married  woman  who  is  a  mortgagee  in  respect 
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of  separate  property,  and  who,  not  having  entered  into  possession  of  the 
mortgaged  land,  is  in  no  sense  a  trustee  of  it  for  the  mortgagor  {In  re 
Brooke,  &  Fremlin,  [1898]  1  Ch.  647) ;  and  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sees.  1,  18,  and  24  of  the  Act,  it  would  seem  that  a  married  woman  who  has 
been  married,  or  has  become  a  trustee  for  sale  subsequently  to  the  recent 
Act,  can,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  not  only  exercise  the 
requisite  discretion,  but  sign  a  sufficient  receipt  for  the  purchase-money. 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Court  to  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
husband  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  where  he  is  incapable  of  joining  therein, 
see  Lewin,  33,  34. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  appoint  a  feme  sole  to  be  trustee  because  of  the 
inconveniences  which  might  arise  in  the  event  of  her  marrying,  and  also 
because,  from  want  of  business  habits,  female  trustees  are  as  a  rule  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  (see  Mara  v.  Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69,  per  North,  J.).  The 
Court  at  one  time  refused  to  apoint  a  feme  sole  to  be  a  trustee,  but  in  more 
recent  times  such  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Court ;  and  in  the 
recent  case  of  In  re  Peake's  Settled  Estates,  [1894]  3  Ch.  520,  North,  J., 
refused  in  the  first  instance  to  confer  upon  two  ladies,  a  widow  and  a 
spinster,  trustees  of  a  will,  authority  to  sell  the  devised  estates,  but  sub- 
sequently, upon  evidence  showing  that  other  suitable  trustees  could  not  be 
induced  to  act,  his  lordship  made  the  order,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Court  being  obtained  in  the  case  of  each  sale. 

An  alien  was  formerly  precluded,  by  the  policy  of  the  law,  from  being 
a  trustee  in  respect  of  freeholds  or  chattels  real,  though  in  respect  of 
chattels  personal  there  was  never  any  objection  to  the  ability  of  an  alien 
friend  to  take  or  hold  the  property  (Lewin,  39).  Now,  by  the  Naturalisa- 
tion Act,  1870  (33  Vict.  c.  14),  s.  1,  an  alien  may  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose 
of  property  of  every  description  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  a  natural- 
born  subject,  and  there  is  now  no  objection  to  an  alien  as  trustee  unless  he 
be  domiciled  abroad,  and  so  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
Cestuis  que  trust  are  not,  as  such,  incapacitated  from  being  trustees,  though, 
from  the  necessary  conflict  in  their  case  between  duty  and  interest,  they 
are  not  fit  persons  for  the  office ;  but  there  is  no  positive  legal  objection  to 
appointing  either  a  cestui  que  trust,  or  the  husband  of  a  cestui  que  trust,  or  a 
relative,  to  be  a  trustee,  and  reluctant  as  the  Court  is  to  appoint  such  persons, 
it  has  been  often  constrained  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  finding  other  persons  who  will  accept  the  office. 

In  cases  under  the  Settled  Land  Act  it  is  a  settled  rule  of  the  Court  not 
to  appoint  either  the  tenant  for  life  or  his  solicitor  to  be  a  trustee  of  the 
settlement  {In  re  Kemp's  Settled  Estates,  1883,  24  Oh.  D.  485  ;  In  re  Earl  of 
Stamford,  [1896]  1  Ch.  288).  The  solicitor  to  the  tenant  for  life  has,  how- 
ever, been  appointed  in  special  circumstances  {In  re  Marquis  of  Ailesbunj, 
[1893]  2  Ch.  345 ;  In  re  Earl  of  Stamford,  supra) ;  and  a  bond  fide  appointment 
out  of  Court  by  a  tenant  for  life  of  her  own  solicitor  to  be  trustee  will  not 
be  declared  invalid  {In  re  Earl  of  Stamford).  So  where  a  solicitor  was  sole' 
surviving  trustee  of  a  will,  and  acted  for  the  trust,  the  Court  refused  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  his  son  and  partner  to  be  a  co-trustee  with  him, 
but  intimated  that  such  an  appointment,  if  bond  fide  made  out  of  Court, 
would  have  been  good  {In  re  Norris,  Allen  v.  Norris,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  333). 

An  infant  is  said  altogether  to  lack  capacity  to  be  a  trustee  (Lewin,  36), 
and  a  trust  which  requires  the  exercise  of  discretion  on  his  part  cannot  be 
executed  by  him  (Simpson,  2nd  ed.,  p.  41);  a  further  objection  to  his 
appointment  as  trustee  is  that  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  a  breach  of 
trust  (Lewin,  38),  unless  it  is  a  continuing  breach  in  which  he  acquiesces 
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after  attaining  majority.  He  is,  however,  liable  for  a  breach  committed  after 
he  attains  twenty-one  {Jevons  v.  Bush,  1685, 1  Vern.  342),  and  under  special 
circumstances  for  moneys  received  and  misapplied  during  his  infancy  (see 
Games  Y.Applin,  1885, 31  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  149,  where  the  proper  form  of  inquiry 
as  to  moneys  received  by  an  infant  trustee  was  considered  and  settled). 

Disclaimer.— A  man  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  a  trust,  but  if  he 
intends  to  decline  the  office  of  trustee  and  the  execution  of  the  trust,  he  ought, 
for  his  own  protection,  to  execute  a  disclaimer  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  disclaimer  should  be  by  deed,  for  a  deed  is  clear  evidence  and  admits 
of  no  ambiguity  {Stacey  v.  Elph,  1833, 1  Myl.  &  K.  199)  ;  and  the  instrument 
should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  conveyance,  which  might  be  held  to  imply  a 
previous  acceptance  of  the  office,  for  a  person  cannot  be  allowed  to  disclaim 
the  office  and  accept  the  estate;  and  see  In  re  Lord  and  Fullerton,  [1896] 
1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  228.  As  the  office  of  trustee  cannot  be  disclaimed  in  part,  a 
disclaimer  of  the  trusts  as  to  a  portion  only  of  the  trust  property  will  be 
ineffectual,  even  though  the  portion  not  disclaimed  be  situate  abroad  {In  re 
Lord  and  Fullerton,  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  228). 

A  deed,  however,  though  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  a  valid  disclaimer, 
for  a  trust  may  be  repudiated  without  any  express  declaration ;  and  if  a 
devisee  in  trust  acts  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  clear  he  has  declined  the 
office  of  trustee,  such  conduct  will  amount  also  to  a  disclaimer  of  the  legal 
estate  {In  re  Birchall,  Birchall  v.  AsMon,  18&9,  40  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  436). 
After  disclaimer  the  trustee  may  assist  as  agent  without  incurring  any 
responsibility;  but  until  the  renunciation  of  the  trust  has  been  clearly 
established,  it  would  be  very  ill-advised  of  him  to  act  in  any  way  (see  In  re 
Stevens,  [1897]  1  Ch.  422 ;  S.  C,  [1898]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  162). 

Where  a  married  woman  is  a  trustee  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75),  it  is  competent  to  her  to  disclaim  otherwise  than 
under  the  provisions  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  7  (extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Fines  and  Eecoveries  Act,  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  74,  s.  77) ;  and  in  view  of 
recent  decisions  as  to  the  status  under  the  Act  of  1882  of  a  feme  covert 
trustee  (see  In  re  Harleness  &  Allsopp's  Contract,  [1896]  2  Ch.  358),  it  is 
advisable  to  comply  with  the  formalities  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  7,  in  all 
cases  which  fall  within  it.  The  disclaimer  by  one  trustee  vests  the  whole 
legal  estate  in  his  co-trustee,  and,  even  if  the  trust  be  accompanied  with  a 
power,  the  continuing  trustee  may  exercise  the  office,  and  administer  the  trust 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  trustee  who  has  chosen  to  disclaim  (see 
Crawford  v.  Forshaw,  [1891]  2  Ch.  (C.  A.)  261).  The  disclaimer,  when 
executed,  operates  retrospectively,  and  makes  the  other  trustee  the  sole 
trustee  ai  initio  {Pe-ppercorn  v.  Wayman,  5  De  Gr.  &  Sm.  230). 

Acceptance  of  Trust. — Acceptance  of  office  by  a  trustee  is,  of  course,  best 
effected  by  his  executing  the  deed  of  trust,  but  any  express  declaration  of 
assent  by  him  wiU  suffice ;  and  if  he  proceeds  to  act  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  the  trust,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  office.  If  the 
trustee  executed  the  deed  he  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  recitals  are 
correct,  or  the  Court  may  hold  him  liable  for  the  consequences  (Lewin,  211, 
and  cases  there  referred  to).  Eenunciation  of  probate  by  an  executor  and 
trustee  is  not  per  se  disclaimer  of  the  trusts  of  the  will,  but  as  evidence  of 
disclaimer  it  is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight.  Thus  where  the  real  and 
personal  estate  were  given  together  upon  trusts  for  sale  and  conversion,  and 
appUcation  of  the  proceeds  as  a  mixed  fund  in  paying  debts,  legacies,  and 
funeral  expenses,  and  the  same  persons  were  appointed  executors  and 
trustees,  and  the  only  executor  and  trustee  who  survived  the  testator 
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renounced  probate,  it  was  held  that  there  was  conchisive  evidence  of  a  dis- 
claimer, as  the  trustee,  after  renouncing  execution  of  the  will  as  to  the 
personal  estate,  could  not  carry  out  the  trusts  as  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
and  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  a  part  of  his 
trust  in  that  way,  but  must  have  intended  a  disclaimer  intoto(Inre  Gordon, 
1877,  6  Ch.  D.  531). 

As  a  general  rule,  any  voluntary  interference  with  the  assets  of  a  testator, 
whether  with  or  without  probate,  will  be  treated  in  law  as  an  acceptance 
of  office.  Thus  in  a  recent  case  where  one  of  several  executors  joined  in 
signing  a  letter  addressed  to  persons  who  were  debtors  to  the  estate  and 
requesting  payment  by  them,  this  act  was  treated  by  the  Court  as  evidence 
that  he  had  accepted  the  office  (In  re  Stevens,  Cooke  v.  Stevens,  [1897]  1  Ch. 
422 ;  affirmed  on  other  grounds,  [1898]  1  Ch.  162 ;  and  see  Williams  on 
Executors,  9th  ed.,  pp.  1736  et  seq.). 

But  a  voluntary  interference  will  not  convert  a  person  into  a  trustee  if 
such  interference  is  plainly  referable  to  some  ground  other  than  the  part- 
execution  of  the  trust.  Thus  in  Stacey  v.  Elph,  1833,  1  Myl.  &  K.  195,  an 
executor  and  trustee  did  not  formally  renounce  probate  until  after  the  death 
of  the  widow,  the  acting  executrix,  nor  ever  disclaim  the  trust  of  the  real 
estate,  but  purchased  a  part  and  took  a  conveyance  from  the  widow  as 
tenant  for  life,  and  the  heir,  and  although  he  acted  in  the  disposition  of 
the  property  as  friend  or  agent  of  the  widow,  it  was  held  that  he  had  not 
assumed  the  character  of  executor  or  trustee. 

Where  two  distinct  trusts  are  comprised  in  the  same  instrument  it  is 
not  competent  to  the  trustee  to  accept  one  trust  and  decline  the  other ;  but 
of  course  it  is  competent  for  a  testator  or  settlor  to  appoint  separate  sets  of 
trustees  for  separate  parts  of  the  property ;  and  this  course  may  be  usefully 
adopted  where  a  testator  has  property  in  different  countries  (see  In  re  Lord 
and  Fullerton,  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  228 ;  Williams  on  Executors,  9th  ed,, 
p.  203). 

Where  a  legacy,  bequeathed  to  an  executor  upon  specified  trusts,  is 
severed  by  him  from  the  general  assets  and  appropriated  to  the  specified 
purposes,  he  ceases  to  bear  the  character  of  executor  and  becomes  a  trustee 
{PMllippo  V.  Munnings,  1837,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  389;  and  see  Wilhams  on 
Executors,  9th  ed.,  pp.  1927  et  seq.). 

A  trustee  who  has  accepted  the  office  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  not 
to  sleep  upon  it,  but  is  required  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  execution  of 
the  trust.  The  law  knows  no  such  person  as  a  passive  trustee.  If,  there- 
fore, an  unprofessional  person  be  associated  in  the  trust  with  a  professional 
one,  he  must  not  assume  that  because  the  solicitor  is  more  conversant  with 
business  and  legal  technicalities,  the  administration  of  the  trust  may  be 
safely  confided  to  him  (Lewin,  217 ;  In  re  Turner,  [1897]  1  Ch.  536). 

A  trustee  is  also  bound  to  take  all  steps  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  trust  property,  and  if  for  that  purpose  he  brings  an  action  under  the 
advice  of  counsel,  although  he  is  not  absolutely  indemnified  by  such  advio© 
from  liability  to  the  costs  of  the  action  as  between  himself  and  his  cestui 
que  trust,  such  advice  will  go  far  to  justify  the  proceedings  if  instituted 
land  fide  {Stott  v.  Milne,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  710  ;  and  see  In  re  Beddoe, 
[1893]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  547,  558). 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  trustee,  when  he  has  entered  upon  the  trust,  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  and  particular  circumstances  of  the 
property,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  trust  fund  is  invested  in  authorised 
and  sufficient  securities,  but  he  is  not  liable  for  the  defaults  of  any 
predecessor   in    the    trust    (see  Hallows  v.  Lloyd,  1888,  39   Ch.  D.  686, 
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691);  and,  if  acting  with  reasonable  prudence,  he  retains  authorised 
investments,  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  subsequent  depreciation  in  value 
{In  re  Chapman,  [1896]  2  Ch.  (C.  A.)  763 ;  and  see  the  Trustee  Act,  1894 
(57  &  58  Vict.  c.  10),  s.  4;  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896  (59  &  60  Vict, 
c.  35),  s.  3). 

Estate  VestiTtg  in  Trustee. — As  matter  of  title  it  is  obviously  of 
paramount  importance  to  determine  whether  by  the  terms  of  a  will  or  other 
instrument  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  the  trustees.  The  primary  rule  in 
aU  such  cases  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  used  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  instrument  itself;  but  there  are  subordinate  rules  assisting  the 
interpretation,  and  amongst  those  a  cardinal  rule  is  that  trustees  under  a 
devise  to  them  and  their  heirs  take  the  fee  (see  Collier  v.  Walters,  1873, 
L.  E.  17  Eq.  252).  But  as  the  Statute  of  Uses,  though  it  does  not  of  its 
own  force  apply  to  wills  (see  In  re  Brooke,  [1894]  1  Ch.  43,  48),  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  construction  of  them,  such  a  devise  may  have  no  effect 
in  passing  the  legal  estate.  Thus  it  is  clearly  settled  that  under  a  devise 
upon  trust  to  permit  and  suffer  A.  to  receive  the  rents,  the  legal  estate 
is  executed  in  A.  and  not  in  the  trustee,  while  the  converse  is  the  case  if  the 
gift  is  upon  trust  to  "  pay,"  as  then  an  agency  is  assigned  to  the  trustee 
(see  In  re  Beddoe ;  Downes  v.  Cottam,  [1893]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  547).  Accordingly, 
if  the  limitation  is  to  a  trustee  charged  with  debts  or  annuities,  and  subject 
thereto  in  trust  for  A.,  but  without  any  directions  to  the  trustees  personally 
to  pay  the  debts  or  annuities,  as  the  trustee  has  no  agency  assigned  to  him 
but  merely  stands  seised  in  trust,  the  statute  will  operate,  and  execute  the 
possession  in  A. ;  where,  however,  the  devisees  in  trust  are  also  executors, 
and  there  is  a  direction  for  payment  of  debts  which  is  sufficient  to  charge 
the  devised  estate  with  their  payment,  the  devisees  may  be  held  to  take  the 
legal  estate  (see  In  re  Brooke,  [1894]  1  Ch.  43,  and  cases  there  referred  to). 
But  where  the  trust  is  "to  pay  unto  or  permit  and  suffer  a  person  to 
receive"  the  rents,  as  the  former  words  would  be  construed  as  a  trust, 
and  the  latter  as  a  use  executed  by  the  statute,  the  Court  holds  that  the 
former  or  latter  words  shall  prevail,  according  as  the  instrument  in  which 
they  are  found  happens  to  be  a  deed  or  a  will  {Boe  v.  Biggs,  1809,  2  Taun. 
109  ;  11  E.  E.  533 ;  In  re  Tanqueray-Willaume  and  landau,  1882,  20  Ch.  D. 
465,  478).  The  rule  has  been  considered  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
as  numerous  titles  must  have  been  accepted  on  the  faith  of  it,  it  would,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  be  dangerous  to  reverse  it,  and  it  must  be  treated  as 
established  {Baker  v.  White,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  171 ;  In  re  Lashmar,  [1891] 
1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  258,  267) ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  enunciates  no  principle,  it  will 
readily  yield  to  indication  of  a  contrary  intention  ;  and  where  the  trust  was 
to  "  pay  the  rents  unto,  or  permit  the  same  to  be  received  by,"  one  of  the 
trustees,  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  of  opinion  that,  as  effect  could  be  given 
to  both  sets  of  words,  there  was  no  inconsistency,  the  doctrine  of  Boe  v. 
Biggs  had  no  application,  and  that  the  legal  estate  remained  in  the  trustees 
{In  re  Tanqueray-Willaume  and  Landau,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  465 ;  and  see  In 
re  Lashmar,  supra). 

As  regards  the  quantum  of  the  legal  estate  taken  by  the  trustee,  the 
first  general  rule  is  that  wherever  a  trust  is  created  a  legal  estate  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  the  trust  shall,  if  possible,  be  implied.  Thus  if  lands 
are  devised  to  A.  without  the  word  "  heirs  "  upon  a  trust  for  sale,  or  on  any 
other  trust  which  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  trustee  takes  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  the  fee-simple  is  held  to  pass  (Lewin,  224) ;  but  a  power  of 
selling  will  not  be  implied  by  a  limitation  to  a  trustee,  or  to  a  trustee,  his 
executors,  and  administrators,  for  and  until  payment  of  debts  and  legacies 
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generally,  or  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and 
therefore  in  such  cases,  before  the  Wills  Act,  a  chattel  interest  only  would 
have  passed  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  context  implying  the  contrary  (see 
Jarm.  on  J-FtKs,  pp.  1160  et  seq.).  Where  a  testator  simply  appoint^  a  person 
his  executor  and  trustee,  the  latter  word  is  not  so  exclusively  applicable  to 
real  estate,  as  by  implication  to  pass  to  the  executor  the  testator's  freeholds, 
but  if  the  testator  directs  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  the  trustee,  or  by  the 
executor,  which  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  freeholds,  or  which  require  that 
the  trustee  or  executor  should  have  dominion  over  the  real  estate,  such  a 
devise  will  be  implied  (see  In  re  Davies  and  Jones,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  190); 
but  the  implication  will  only  arise  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  words 
used  by  the  testator  sensible  (In  re  Cameron,  Nixon  v.  Cameron,  1884,  26 
Ch.  D.  19,  25 ;  and  see  Bean  v.  Bean,  [1891]  3  Ch.  150,  where  powers  of 
maintenance  and  advancement  out  of  the  income  of  land  were  given  to 
the  trustees,  and  it  was  held  that  they  did  not  take  an  implied  legal 
estate). 

A  further  rule  is  that  the  legal  estate  limited  to  the  trustee  shall  not  be 
greater  than  is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  trust.  Thus  if  freeholds  are 
devised  to  A.  and  his  heirs  upon  trust  to  permit  B.  to  receive  the  rents 
during  his  life,  and  on  his  death  to  convey  to  C.  in  fee ;  as,  during  the  life 
of  B.,  the  trustees  are  to  be  merely  passive,  but  after  his  death  are  to  do  an 
act,  the  legal  estate  for  the  life  of  B.  is  vested  in  B.,and  the  remainder  only 
in  the  trustee ;  but  if  the  devise  is  to  A.  and  his  -  heirs  in  trust,  to  pay  the 
rents  to  B.  for  his  life,  and  on  his  death,  the  testator  devises  the  estate  to 
C.  in  fee,  the  legal  estate  for  the  life  of  B.  is  in  the  trustee,  and  the  legal 
estate  of  the  remainder  is  vested  in  C.  {Adams  v.  Adams,  1845,  6  Q.  B. 
860 ;  and  see  In  re  Zashmar,  Moody  v.  Fen/old,  [1891]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  258, 
269).  So  under  a  devise  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  trustees  and  their  heirs 
to  preserve  contingent  remainders  (the  words  "during  the  life  of  A." 
being  omitted),  with  remainders  over,  the  trustees  were  construed  to  take 
not  a  fee-simple,  but  an  estate  for  the  life  of  A.  (Boe  v.  Sicks,  1797,  7, 
T.  E.  433;  Haddelsley  v.  Adams,  1856,  22  Beav.  267).  But  unless 
there  is  something  on  the  face  of  the  will  which  cuts  down  a  devise  to 
trustees  and  their  heirs  in  some  determinate  event,  the  words  of  the  devise 
must  have  their  full  natural  effect  as  giving  an  estate  of  inheritance  to  the 
trustees.  Thus  where  freeholds  and  copyholds  were  devised  to  trustees  and 
their  heirs  upon  trust  to  pay  the  rents  to  T.  for  her  life  for  her  separate  use, 
and  after  her  decease  the  trustees  were  to  stand  possessed  of  the  estates 
in  trust  for  such  persons  and  purposes  as  T.  should  by  will  appoint,  it  was 
held  that  it  was  iniplied  that  the  trustees  were  to  take  an  estate  lasting 
beyond  the  life  of  T.,  and  that  she  having  made  an  appointment  by  will, 
they  took  an  estate  of  inheritance  {In  re  Townsend's  Contract,  [1895]  1  Ch. 
716). 

By  sec.  30  of  the  Wills  Act  (7  Will.  iv.  and  1  Vict.  c.  26)  it  is  declared 
that  where  any  real  estate  (other  than  or  not  being  a  presentation  to  a 
church)  shall  be  devised  to  any  trustee  or  executor,  such  devise  shall  be 
construed  to  pass  the  fee-simple,  or  other  the  whole  estate  or  interest  which 
the  testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  will  in  such  real  estate,  unless  a 
definite  term  of  years,  absolute  or  determinable,  or  an  estate  of  freehold 
shall  thereby  be  given  to  him,  expressly  or  by  implication ;  and  by  sec.  31, 
where  any  real  estate  shall  be  devised  to  a  trustee  without  any  express 
limitations  of  the  estate  to  be  taken  by  such  trustee,  and  the  beneficial 
interest  in  such  real  estate  or  in  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall 
not  be  given  to  any  person  for  life,  or  shall  be  given  for  life,  but  the 
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purposes  of  the  trust  may  continue  beyond  the  life  of  such  person,  such 
devise  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  such  trustee  the  fee-simple  or  other  the 
whole  legal  estate  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  will,  and 
not  an  estate  determinable  when  the  purposes  of  the  trust  shall  be 
satisiied.  Under  these  provisions  it  would  seem  that  a  definite  chattel 
interest,  as  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  or  a  simple  freehold,  as  an  estate 
for  the  life  of  A.,  may  still  either  be  limited  expressly  to  trustees  or  be 
raised  by  implication ;  and  that  in  cases  where  before  the  Act  an  indefinite 
chattel  interest  would  have  passed,  as  in  a  devise  to  trustees  (without  the 
word  "  heirs  ")  to  pay  debts,  or  a  freehold  with  an  indefinite  interest  super- 
added, the  words  of  the  will  are  for  the  future  made  to  pass  the  fee-simple. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41),  the  tracing  of  the  devolution  of  the 
legal  estate  in  trustees  was  often  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Frimd  facie  a 
general  devise  of  real  estate  passed  trust  and  mortgage  estates  vested  in 
the  devisor,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  were  held  to  show  a  sufficient 
indication  of  an  intention  not  to  include  a  trust.  Thus  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  legal  estate  vested  in  a  trustee  devolved  under 
his  will,  a  difficult  question  of  construction  often  arose.  Again,  even 
when  the  devolution  of  the  legal  estate  had  been  ascertained,  it  was 
a  question  depending  on  the  intention  of  the  settlor  how  far  the 
devisee  was  competent  to  execute  the  trust  (see  Lewin,  p.  245,  and  In  re 
Bumney  and  Smith,  [1897]  2  Ch.  351).  But  now,  by  sec.  30  of  the  Act 
of  1881,  it  is  enacted  that  where  an  estate  or  interest  of  inheritance,  or 
limited  to  the  heir  as  special  occupant,  in  any  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, corporeal  or  incorporeal,  is  vested  on  any  trust,  or  by  way  of 
mortgage,  in  any  person  solely,  the  same  shall  on  his  death,  notwith- 
standing any  testamentary  disposition,  devolve  to  and  become  vested  in 
his  personal  representatives  or  representative  from  time  to  time,  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  same  were  a  chattel  real  vesting  in  them  or  him ;  and 
accordingly  all  the  like  powers,  for  one  only  of  several  joint  personal 
representatives,  as  well  as  for  a  single  personal  representative,  and  for  all 
the  personal  representatives  together,  to  dispose  of  and  otherwise  deal 
with  the  same,  shall  belong  to  the  deceased's  personal  representatives  or 
representative  from  time  to  time,  with  all  the  like  incidents,  but  subject 
to  all  the  like  rights,  equities,  and  obligations,  as  if  the  same  were 
a  chattel  real  vesting  in  them  or  him.  By  the  Copyhold  Act,  1894 
(57  &  58  Vict.  c.  46),  s.  88,  it  is  provided  that  the  above  enactment  shall 
not  apply  to  land  of  copyhold  or  customary  tenure  vested  in  the  tenant  on 
the  Court  rolls  on  trust  or  by  way  of  mortgage.  And  by  the  Land 
Transfer  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  65),  s.  1,  where  real  estate  is  vested 
in  any  person  dying  on  or  after  1st  January  1898,  without  a  right  in  any 
other  person  to  take  by  survivorship,  it  will,  on  his  death,  notwithstanding 
any  testamentary  disposition,  devolve  to  and  become  vested  in  his 
personal  representatives  or  representative  from  time  to  time  as  if  it  were 
a  chattel  real  vesting  in  them  or  him ;  but  the  expression  "  real  estate " 
does  not  include  land  of  copyhold  tenure  or  customary  freehold  in  any  case 
in  which  an  admission  or  any  act  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  necessary 
to  perfect  the  title  of  a  purchaser  from  the  customary  tenant. 

Where,  under  sec.  30  of  the  Conveyanciilg  Act,  trust  or  mortgage 
estates  become  vested  in  the  personal  representatives  of  a  trustee  or 
mortgagee,  they  are,  for  the  purposes  of  the  section,  to  "  be  deemed  in  law 
his  heirs  and  assigns  within  the  meaning  of  all  trusts  and  powers."  The 
section  appears  to  enable   the   representatives  to  execute   any   trusts  or 
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powers  which  were  confided  to  or  reposed  in  the  trustee  or  his  heirs,  and 
in  a  recent  case  where  a  testator  devised  real  estate  to  trustees,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  conferred  a  power  of  sale  on  "  his  trustees  for  the  time 
being,"  it  was  held  that  the  executors  of  the  last  surviving  trustee  were 
competent  to  exercise  the  power  (In  re  Pixton  and  Tong,  1898,  46  W.  E. 
187). 

The  legal  estate  being  vested  in  the  trustee,  he  is  the  proper  person  to 
bring  an  action  respecting  the  trust  estate,  the  cestui  que  trust  being  at 
the  common  law  regarded  as  a  stranger  (Lewin,  246).  So  the  trustee  of 
a  manor  is  the  person  to  appoint  the  steward,  and  the  trustee  of  an 
advowson  to  present  to  the  Church;  but  in  either  case  he  is  bound  in 
equity  to  observe  the  directions  of  his  cestui  que  trust  (ibid. ;  A.-G. 
V.  Parker,  1747,  3  Atk.  577,  per  Lord  Hardwicke) ;  and  where  a  debtor 
to  the  trust  estate  becomes  bankrupt  the  trustee  may  prove  for  the 
debt  without  the  concurrence  of  the  cestui  que  trust  (Ex  parte  Green,  1837, 
2  Deac.  &  Ch.  116). 

The  position  of  a  trustee  of  leaseholds  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  The 
legal  term  being  vested  in  him,  he  is  liable  upon  the  covenants  as  if  he 
were  the  real  owner  (White  v.  Hunt,  1870,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  32).  He  is, 
however,  entitled  in  equity  to  be  indemnified.  In  the  case  of  In  re  Fowler, 
1881,  16  Ch.  D.  723,  where  a  tenant  for  life  of  leaseholds  had  been 
allowed  by  the  trustees  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  and  the  houses  had 
not  been  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  the  Court,  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  trustees,  appointed  a  receiver.  This  case  turned  on  the  special 
wording  of  the  will,  and  in  In  re  Courtier,  Coles  v.  Courtier,  1886,  34  Oh.  D. 
136,  it  was  intimated  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  directions  in  the  will, 
there  is  no  obligation  on  a  tenant  for  life  of  leasehold  property  to  put  it  in 
such  a  state  of  repair  as  to  comply  with  the  covenants  of  the  lease  granted 
to  the  testator,  the  principle  apparently  being  that  damages  for  breaches 
of  covenant  occurring  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  are  primd  facie  debts 
of  the  testator,  and  payable  out  of  his  estate.  It  has,  however,  been 
thought  that  the  principle  of  the  decision  went  further  than  this,  and  it 
has  been  held  by  Kekewich,  J.,  to  extend  to  the  continuing  liability  under 
the  covenants  after  the  testator's  death,  so  as  to  throw  such  liability  on 
the  residuary  estate  (In  re  Paring,  Jeune  v.  Baring,  [1893]  1  Ch.  61 ;  and 
see  observations  of  the  same  judge  in  the  case  of  In  re  Tomlinson, 
Tomlinson  v.  Andrew,  [1898]  1  Ch.  232).  However,  in  another  case, 
where  the  tenant  for  life  was  to  receive  "  the  income  to  be  derived  from " 
the  letting  of  the  leaseholds,  it  was  held  by  Stirling,  J.,  that  as  from  the 
testator's  death  the  ground  rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance  and  other 
out-goings  must  be  defrayed  by  the  tenant  for  life  (In  re  Bedding,  [1897] 
1  Ch.  876;  and  see  Pehney  v.  Pckett,  1895,  71  L.  T.  N.  S.  659;  43  W.  E. 
54);  and  where  trustees  were  directed  to  allow  the  testator's  widow  to 
occupy  his  house  during  her  life  with  use  of  furniture,  it  was  held  in 
Ireland  that  the  widow  must  pay  rent  and  taxes  and  do  repairs,  but  that, 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  premises  insured  against  loss  by  fire'  devolved  on 
the  trustees  (Kingham  v.  Kingham,  [1898]  1  I.  E.  170  ;  see  also  Brereton 
V.  Day,  [1895]  1  I.  E.  519).  The  law  on  this  subject  must  be  regarded  as 
unsettled. 

A  trustee  who  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  dae  execution  of  his  trust 
makes  himself  amenable  to  the  operation  of  the  bankruptcy  law  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  traded  on  his  own  account ;  and  the  debts  contracted 
by  him  in  such  trade  are  his  debts,  and  not  the  debts  of  the  testator 
(Farhall  v.   Farhall,  1871,   L.  E.  7  Ch.  123 ;  In  re  Morgan,  Pillgrem  v. 
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Pillgrem,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  93).  But  an  executor  carrying  on 
business  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  a  will  is  entitled  to  be 
indemnified  out  of  the  estate  as  against  the  persons  claiming  under  the 
will,  though  not  as  against  creditors  who  claim  paramount  to  the  will 
{Lucas  V.  Williams,  1862,  No.  2,  4  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  439 ;  In  re  Gorton,  1890, 
40  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  536  ;  S.  C.  in  D.  P.  novi.  Doivse  v.  Gorton,  [,1891]  App.  Cas. 
190 ;  In  re  Brooke,  IsTo.  2,  [1894]  2  Ch.  600).  By  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  s.  44,  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  divisible 
amongst  his  creditors  comprises  all  goods  being  at  the  commencement  of 
the  bankruptcy  "  in  the  possession,  order,  or  disposition  of  the  bankrupt  in 
his  trade  or  business,  by  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner," 
under  such  circumstances  that  he  is  the  reputed  owner  thereof.  Thus 
although  all  persons  (traders  or  not)  can  now  be  made  bankrupts,  only 
those  engaged  in  some  trade  or  business  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
order  and  disposition  clause;  and  then  only  as  to  goods  affected  by  such 
trade  or  business.  Things  in  action  other  than  debts  due  or  growing  due 
to  the  bankrupt  in  the  course  of  his  trade  or  business  are  not  to  be  deemed 
goods  within  the  meaning  of  the  enactment. 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  ss.  44,  54,  all  such 
property  as  may  belong  to  or  be  vested  in  the  bankrupt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  bankruptcy,  or  may  be  acquired  by  or  devolve  on 
him  before  his  discharge,  is,  immediately  on  the  debtor  being  adjudged 
bankrupt,  to  vest  in  the  trustee,  and  until  a  trustee  is  appointed,  the 
official  receiver  is  to  be  the  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act ;  but  it  is 
expressly  enacted  that  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  divisible  among  his 
creditors  shall  not  comprise  property  held  by  the  bankrupt  on  trust  for 
any  other  person.  This  protection  of  the  trust  estate  against  the  effects 
of  bankruptcy  extends  to  cases  where  the  estate  has  been  converted 
into  property  -of  a  different  character.  Thus  if  goods  be  confided  to  a 
factor  to  be  sold  by  him  and  reduced  into  money,  so  long  as  the  money 
,  is  ear -marked, — as,  for  example,  by  being  kept  in  a  bag, — it  will  belong  to 
the  principal,  and  not  to  the  creditors  of  the  factor  (see  Ex  parte  Cooke, 
In  re  Strachan,  1876,  4  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  123 ;  In  re  Ulster  Building  Co.,  1889, 
25  L.  E.  Ir.  24,  29) ;  and  where  money  was  paid  into  a  bank  by  a  firm  of 
brewers  and  an  agent  was  allowed  to  draw  upon  the  account  in  order  to 
provide  himself  with  funds  for  purchasing  iDarley  to  be  malted  for  the 
brewers,  and  the  agent  bought  large  quantities  of  barley  and  also  (although 
not  authorised  so  to  do)  of  malt,  and  drew  largely  upon  the  account,  but 
in  lieu  of  paying  for  the  barley  and  malt,  misappropriated  the  moneys 
which  he  received,  and  subsequently  became  a  bankrupt,  it  was  held — 
(1)  that  the  moneys  drawn  out  by  the  agent  were  impressed  with  a  trust 
under  which  he  was  bound  to  appropriate  them  in  the  cash  purchase  of 
barley ;  (2)  that  even  if  the  barley  and  malt  which  remained  at  the  time 
of  the  bankruptcy  in  his  possession  were  not  bought  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  given  to  him,  and  the  legal  property  in  them  was  not  in  the 
brewers,  but  in  the  agent,  he  was  a  trustee  of  them  for  the  brewers  to  the 
extent  of  the  moneys  advanced  by  the  brewers,  for  they  were  the  product 
of  or  substitute  for  the  original  trust  property,  and  as  such  subject  to 
the  trust ;  and  (3)  that  the  bankrupt  or  his  representative  could  not  be 
allowed  to  set  up  the  bankrupt's  fraud  and  abuse  of  trust  to  defeat  the 
title  of  his  cestui  que  trust  {Harris  v.  Truman,  1882,  7  Q.  B.  D.  340; 
9  Q.  B.  D.  (C.  A.)  264). 

Office  of  Trustee. — The  office  of  trustees  is  a  joint  office,  that  is,  their 
duties  must  be  executed  jointly.    "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  one  of  several 
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trustees  spoken  of  as  the  acting  trustee,  but  the  Court  knows  no  such  distinc- 
tion ;  all  who  accept  the  office  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  acting  trustees  " 
(Lewin,  p.  274).  Thus  a  receipt  by  trustees  must  be  the  receipt  of  all ;  in 
the  absence  of  special  order  of  the  Court  all  the  trustees  must  prove  in 
bankruptcy  for  a  debt,  and  if  a  mortgage  is,  made  to  two  trustees  so 
described,  an  interim  acknowledgment  by  one  of  the  trustees  will  not 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitations  {Richardson  v. 
Younge,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  478 ;  and  see  In  re  Macdonald,  [1897]  2  Oh. 
181).  However  numerous  the  trustees  in  the  case  of  a  private  trust,  the 
act  of  a  majority  (unless  under  the  provisions  of  statute,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  occasion  of  payment  of  money  into  Court  under  sec.  42  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53)  will  not  be  effectual;  it  is  only 
where  the  trust  is  of  a  public  character  that  the  act  of  the  majority  of 
trustees  is  held  to  he  the  act  of  all,  and  even  in  that  case  a  majority 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory  authority,  pass  the  legal  estate 
which  is  vested  in  all  (see  In  re  EhswortJi  and  Tidy's  Contract,  1889, 
42  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  23).  In  the  case  of  charity  trustees,  statutory  powers 
of  disposition  are  conferred  on  a  majority  by  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  112. 
In  the  case  of  enfranchisement  of  copyholds  it  is  now  provided  by  the 
Copyhold  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  46),  s.  44,  subs.  2,  that  where  the 
lords  or  tenants  of  copyholds  are  trustees,  and  one  or  more  of  the  trustees 
is  abroad,  or  is  incapable,  or  refuses  to  act,  any  proceedings  necessary  to 
be  done  by  the  trustees  under  the  Act  may  be  done  by  the  other  trustee 
or  trustees. 

A  trustee  having  accepted  office  cannot  discharge  himself  from 
liability  by  a  subsequent  reuunciation,  and  this  applies  whether  the 
acceptance  is  actual  or  constructive  only.  A  release  from  the  office  can 
only  be  obtained  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  or  under  a  special 
power,  statutory  or  otherwise,  or  with  the  consent  of  all  the  beneficiaries,  if 
all  are  sui  juris.  So  if  an  executor  has  acted  he  cannot  renounce,  and 
if  he  acts  in  a  partial  manner  only,  and  disclaims  the  intention  df 
interfering  generally,  he  will  be  held  responsible  in  solido  (see  In  re  Stevens, 
Cooke  V.  Stevens,  [1898]  1  Ch.  178  ;  Williams  on  Executors,  9th  ed.,  pp.  1736 
et  seq.). 

Poiver  to  Appoint  Agents. — The  office  of  trustee  being  one  of  personal 
confidence,  it  is  a  clear  rule  that  it  cannot  be  delegated,  and  accordingly  if, 
without  any  necessity  for  so  doing,  a  trustee  confides  the  application  of 
the  trust  fund  to  the  care  of  another,  even  to  his  own  solicitor,  or  to  a 
co-trustee,  he  will  be  personally  responsible  for  any  loss  that  may  result. 
But,  of  course,  this  rule  is  subject  to  exception  where  there  is  an  express 
direction  in  the  will  to  the  contrary,  as,  for  example,  where  a  testator 
recommends  his  executors  to  employ  a  particular  person  as  their  clerk  or 
agent  (Kilbee  v.  Sneyd,  1828,  2  Mol.  199,  200).  And  the  stringency  of 
the  rule  is  mitigated  by  the  important  qualification  that  delegation  is 
permissible  where  there  is  a  moral  necessity  for  it.  "  Moral  necessity,"  as 
was  said  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  is  from  the  usage  of  mankind,  if  the  trustee 
acts  as  prudently  for  the  trust  as  he  would  have  done  for  himself,  and 
according  to  the  usage  of  business,  as  if  a  trustee  appoint  rents  to  be  paid 
to  a  banker  at  that  time  in  credit,  but  who  afterwards  breaks,  the  trustee 
is  not  answerable ;  so  in  the  employment  of  stewards  and  agents,  for  none 
of  these  cases  are  on  account  of  necessity"  (i.e.  actual  necessity),  "but 
because  the  persons  acted  in  the  usual  method  of  business "  (Ex  parte 
Belchier,  1756,  Amb.  219 ;  and  see  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  1883,  9  App.  Cas. 
1;  In  re   Wcall,  1889,  42    Ch.  D.  674,  678);  and  in  the  case  of  Learoyd 
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V.  Whiteley,  1887,  12  App.  Gas.  734,  Lord  Watson  said  that,  whilst 
trustees  could  not  delegate  the  execution  of  the  trust,  they  might  "  avail 
themselves  of  the  service  of  others  wherever  such  employment  is  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  business " ;  and  see  Blyth  v.  Fladgate,  [1891] 
1  Ch.  337,  360;  Rochfort  v.  Seaton,  [1896]  1  I.  E.  18.  Thus  where 
executors  employed  their  co-executor,  who  was  a  stockbroker  of  good 
reputation  and  trusted  by  the  testator,  to  convert  railway  bonds  into 
bonds  to  bearer  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and  in  a  regular  and  convenient 
course  of  business,  they  were  held  to  be  justified  by  "  necessity "  in  so 
doiag  {In  re  Gasquoine,  Gasquoine  v.  Gasquoine,  [1894]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  470) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  trustee,  without  exercising  due  care  in 
selection,  employed  an  "  outside "  broker,  and  departed  from  the  usual 
course  of  business  by  depositing  with  him  a  large  sum  for  investment  in 
the  future,  it  was  held  that  the  trustee  was  liable  to  make  good  a 
consequent  loss  {Rohinson  v.  Harhin,  [1896]  2  Ch.  415). 

But  it  is  a  general  rule  that  no  man  shall  be  judge  in  his  own  case, 
and  therefore  trustees  who  are  exercising  the  statutory  power  of  sale 
conferred  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  cannot  appoint 
one  of  themselves  to  be  the  surveyor  to  value  the  land  under  the 
9th  section  of  the  Act,  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  under  that 
section  is  intended  as  a  check  on  the  action  of  the  trustees  {Peters  v. 
Leioes  and  East  Grinstead  Rwy.  Co.,  1881,  13  Ch.  D.  703  ;  18  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.) 
429). 

Power  to  compound  Claims  and  apportion  Blended  Funds. — By  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  21  (replacing  sec.  37  of  the  Conveyancing  Act, 
1881,  which  itself  replaced  Lord  Cranworth's  Act,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145, 
s.  30),  it  is  provided,  as  to  executorships  and  trusts  constituted  or 
created  either  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  that  an 
executor  or  administrator  may  pay  or  allow  any  debt  or  claim  on  any 
evidence  that  he  thinks  sufficient ;  and  that  an  executor,  or  two  or  more 
trustees  acting  together,  or  a  sole  acting  trustee  where,  by  the  instrument, 
if  any,  creating  the  trust,  a  sole  trustee  is  authorised  to  execute  the 
trusts  and  powers  thereof,  may,  if  and  as  he  or  they  think  fit,  accept  any 
composition,  or  any  security,  real  or  personal,  for  any  debt,  or  for  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  claimed,  and  may  allow  any  time  for  payment 
for  any  debt,  and  may  compromise,  compound,  abandon,  submit  to 
arbitration,  or  otherwise  settle,  any  debt,  account,  claim,  or  thing  what- 
ever relating  to  the  testator's  or  intestate's  estate,  or  to  the  trust,  and 
may  execute  and  do  all  such  releases  and  things  as  may  seem  expedient 
without  being  responsible  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  anything  done  in 
good  faith.  But  as  regards  trustees  the  section  is  subject  to  any  contrary 
intention  expressed  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust. 

Where  there  are  several  trustees  it  would  seem  that  in  exercising  the 
powers  of  this  section  all  the  trustees  must  act  together,  except  in  cases  in 
which,  independently  of  the  section,  a  majority  of  the  trustees  are  by  law 
capable  of  binding  the  minority. 

The  powers  of  this  section  are  exercisable  by  a  sole  acting  trustee 
only  in  cases  where  a  sole  trustee  is  by  the  instrument,  if  any,  creating 
the  trust  "  authorised  to  execute  the  trusts  and  powers  thereof,"  but  by 
sec.  22,  as  to  trusts  created  by  instruments  coming  into  operation  after  the 
31st  December  1881,  any  power  or  trust  vested  in  two  or  more  trustees 
jointly,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed  in  the  instrument,  if  any,  creating 
the  trust  or  power,  may  be  exercised  or  performed  by  the  survivor  or 
survivors  for  the  time  being.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of 
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trusts  falling  within  this  section  the  powers  of  sec.  21  may  be  exercised 
by  a  sole  surviving  trustee. 

In  addition  to  this  statutory  power  it  is  often  desirable  to  insert  in 
wills  or  settlements  a  special  power  adapted  to  cases  where  funds  subject 
to  different  trusts,  or  having  different  destinations,  have  become  blended  or 
difficult  to  distinguish,  or  where  charges,  deductions,  or  out-goings  affect 
different  parts  of  the  trust  property,  and  enabling  the  trustees  to  make  a 
division  and  apportionment  which  shall  be  as  binding  and  conclusive  upon 
all  persons  interested  as  if  made  by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
(see  Davidson,  Conv.  Free.  vol.  iii.  pp.  719,  770 ;  vol.  v.  p.  551 ;  Key  and 
Elphinstone,  Conv.  Free.  p.  475).  In  a  recent  case,  where  two  funds 
were  inextricably  mixed,  and  large  profits  had  arisen  on  investments,  the 
Court  apportioned  the  profits  {Stoddart  v.  Saville,  1893,  38  Sol.  J.  79, 
referring  to  the  principle  of  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  v.  Lord  Advocate, 
1879,  4  App.  Cas.  823). 

Powers  of  Lnvestment. — The  powers  of  investment  of  trustees  arise 
either  in  the  absence  of  any  express  provision,  or  under  the  provisions 
of  a  trust  instrument,  or  under  statutory  provisions.  Independently  of 
provision,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  trustee  having  trust  money  in  his  hands, 
which  cannot  be  applied  under  the  trust,  to  make  the  fund  productive  to 
the  cestui  que  trust  by  investment.  Formerly  in  such  a  case,  the  only  mode 
of  investment  which  was  in  general  available  with  safety  by  the  trustee, 
was  in  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities  (see  Howe  v.  Sari  of 
Dartmouth,  1802, 7  Ves.  137,  150,  151 ;  6  E.  E.  96),  and  it  would  have  been 
unwise,  if  not  improper,  for  a  trustee  to  invest  on  a  mortgage  security, 
however  eligible. 

An  investment  on  personal  security  is  of  course  improper  in  the  absence 
of  special  power,  and  even  where  there  is  such  a  power  it  must  be  exercised 
with  great  caution  (see  Pickard  v.  Anderson,  1872,  L.  E.  13  Eq.  608) ;  and  it 
must  not  be  exercised  by  way  of  accommodation,  or  where  there  has  been  a 
change  of  circumstances  which  renders  the  authorised  investment  unsafe 
(see  Lewin,  335).  Where  a  power  of  investment  is  contained  in  the  trust 
instrument,  the  terms  of  it  must  be  strictly  followed.  Thus  any  condition 
requiring  any  consent  to  be  given  must  be  complied  with,  and  in  order  to 
show  consent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  giving  it  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  investment  (In  re  Massingberd's  Settlement, 
1890,  63  L.  T.  N.  S.  296,  299,  C.  A.),  and  the  consent  must  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  investment,  and  not  subsequently  or  prospectively  {Bateman  v. 
Davis,  1818,  3  Madd.  98 ;  18  E.  E.  200 ;  Child  v.  Child,  1855,  20  Beav.  50). 

In  exercising  a  power  of  investment,  trustees  must  be  careful  to  hold  an 
even  hand  as  between  tenant  for  life  and  remainderman,  and  if  they  im- 
properly favour  the  tenant  for  life,  they  will  be  held  personally  responsible 
(Raby  V.  Bidehalgh,  1855, 7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  104;  In  re  Dick,  [1891]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.) 
423, 431 ;  S.  C.  in  H.  L.,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  112,  nom.  Hume  v.  Lopes;  Mara  v. 
Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  83,  per  North,  J.);  and  in  one  case  where  the  interests ■ 
of  tenant  for  life  and  remainderman  were  opposed  to  each  other.  North,  J., 
declined  to  hear  counsel  for  trustees  in  support  of  the  application  {In  re 
Hotchkin's  Settled  Estates,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  41). 

A  power  to  invest  in  the  securities  of  any  "railway  or  other  public 
company  "  includes  securities  of  companies  under  the  Companies  Acts,  as 
such  companies  are  incorporated  under  the  authority  of  statute,  and  the 
instruments  constituting  them,  and  the  transfers  of  their  shares,  are  pubHc 
in  their  nature  (In  re  Sharp,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  286 ;  and  see  In  re 
Lysaght,  [1898]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  115,  122);  but  a  power  to  invest  in  the  shares 
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or  securities  of  a  company  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  will  not 
include  those  of  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862,  as  they  are  only  incor- 
porated by  registration  under  a  statute  {In  re  Smith,  Davidson  v.  Myrtle, 
[1896]  2  Ch.  590).  A  like  power  was,  however,  held  to  extend  to  the  shares 
of  a  company  constituted  under  a  charter,  which  derived  its  force  from  a 
preceding  Act  of  Parliament  {Elve  v.  Boyton,  [1891]  1  Ch.  (0.  A.)  501).  Before 
investing  in  shares  of  any  company,  trustees  should  inquire  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  company,  and  its  rights  against  its  shareholders  {New 
London  and  Brazilian  Bank  v.  Brocklehurst,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  302). 

If  the  discretion  of  the  trustee  is  hand  fide  exercised,  shares  not  fully  paid 
up  are  not  necessarily  an  improper  investment  {In  re  Johnson,  W.  N.  1886, 
p.  71);  and  where  the  power  was  to  invest  in  such  securities  as  the  trustee 
should  "  think  fit,"  an  investment  honestly  made  in  debentures  to  bearer, 
issued  by  a  limited  company  by  way  of  floating  security,  was  held  to  be 
justifiable  {In  re  Smith,  Smith  v.  Thompson,  [1896]  1  Ch.  71);  so  where  the 
power  was  to  invest  in  such  mode  or  modes  of  investment  as  the  trustees 
"  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion  should  think  proper,"  they  were  not  liable 
for  investments  made  bond  fide  in  purchase  of  bonds  of  a  foreign  company, 
or  a  colonial  railway  company,  or  in  shares  of  a  bank  on  which  there  was  a 
liability  {In  re  Brown,  Brown  v.  Brown,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  889). 

Statutory  powers  of  investment  were  from  time  to  time  conferred  on 
trustees  by  various  enactments,  many  of  which  were  replaced  by  the  Trust 
lavestment  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  32).  These  provisions  have  been 
repealed  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53),  but  are  sub- 
stantially re-enacted  by  sec.  1  of  that  Act,  which  (subject  to  some  important 
qualifications,  to  which  attention  will  be  drawn)  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
statutory  code  or  charter,  setting  forth  the  powers  of  investment  of  trustees. 
The  section,  after  providing  that  a  trustee  may,  "  unless  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  instrument,  if  any,  creating  the  trust,"  invest  any  trust  funds  in  his 
hands,  whether  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  investment  or  not,  in  manner 
following,"  proceeds  to  specify  a  list  of  privileged  investments,  and  concludes 
by  enacting  that  the  trustee  "  may  also  from  time  to  time  vary  any  such 
investment."  The  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  trustee  is  under  express 
prohibition  by  the  instrument  creating  his  trust,  involves  a  qualification  of 
his  powers,  which,  as  regards  many  trustees  at  the  present  day,  is  of  great 
importance.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  powers  of  investment  conferred 
by  settlements  or  wills,  after  authorising  the  trustees  to  invest  in 
specified  modes  of  investment,  proceed  with  words  of  prohibition,  such  as — 
"but  not  in  any  other  mode  of  investment,"  and  it  is  conceived  that 
wherever  these  or  similar  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  trust  instrument  the 
statutory  powers  of  investment  are  not  available. 

The  suggestion  that  the  "  express  prohibition "  contemplated  by  the 
statute  is  a  prohibition  of  the  particular  investment  eo  nomine  appears  to  be 
quite  untenable.  A  prohibition  is  none  the  less  express  because  it  is 
expressed  in  general  terms.  It  follows  that  trustees,  before  proceeding  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  powers  of  the  statute,  must  carefully  examine  the 
terms  of  the  trust  instrument  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contains  any  pro- 
hibitory words,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  the  use  incidentally  of  words 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  testator  or  settlor  did  not  contem- 
plate the  existence  of  any  investments  by  his  trustees,  other  than  those  of 
the  kinds  specified  by  him,  would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
application  of  the  Act. 

The  words  in  the  section  extending  the  power  to  all  trust  funds, 
"  whether  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  investment  or  not,"  were  not  contained 
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in  the  Trust  Investment  Act,  1889,  but  they  in  effect  embody  in  the  Act  of 
1893  the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Hume  v.  Lopes,  [1892]  App. 
Cas.  112  (affirming  and  extending  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  In 
re  Dick,  [1891]  1  Cli.  (C.  A.)  423,  and  overruling  that  of  North,  J.,  in  In  re 
Manchester  Royal  Infirraary,  1889, 43  Ch.  D.  420),  that  the  powers  of  the  Act 
of  1889  were  not  limited  to  cash  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  but  extended  to 
all  the  trust  investments,  so  that  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  such 
investments,  the  statutory  power  of  varying  investments  applied. 

The  "privileged  list"   of  investments  given  by  the  section  comprises 
the  following : — {a)  Parliamentary  stocks  or  public  funds  or  Government 
securities  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  (&)  real  or  heritable  securities  in  Great 
Britain   or   Ireland;  (c)  stock  of   the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Bank  of 
Ireland ;  {d)  India  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock,  and  India  three  per  cent, 
stock,  or  any  other  capital  stock  which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  under  the  authority  of  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  charged   on   the   revenues   of  India;    (e)    securities  the 
interest  of  which  is  or  shall  be  guaranteed  by  Parliament ;  (/)  consolidated 
stock  created  by  the  Metropolitan   Board  of  Works,  or   by  the  London 
County  Council,  or  debenture  stock  created  by  the  Eeceiver  for  the  metro- 
politan  police   district;   (jj)  debenture,   or  rent-charge,  or  guaranteed  or 
preference  stock  of  any  railway  company  in   Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
incorporated   by  special  Act   of  Parliament,  and  having,  during  each  of 
the  ten  years  last  past  before  the  date  of  investment,  paid  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  three  per  centum  per  annum  on  its  ordinary  stock ; 
(A)  stock  of  any  railway  or  canal  company  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
whose  undertaking  is  leased  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  years  at  a  fixed  rental  to  any  such  railway  company  as  is 
mentioned  in  clause  (g),  either  alone  or  jointly   with  any  other  railway 
company ;  (i)  debenture  stock  of  any  railway  company  in  India,  the  interest 
on  which  is  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of 
India ;   {j)   B.   annuities   of   the   Eastern   Bengal,   the  East  Indian,  and 
the    Scinde,    Punjaub,    and    Delhi    Eailways,  and    any    like    annuities, 
and   deferred   annuities  comprised  in  the  register   of  holders  of  annuity 
Class  D,  and  annuities  comprised  in  the  register  of  annuitants.  Class  C, 
of  the  East  Indian  Eailway  Company ;  (A)  stock  of  any  railway  company 
in  India  upon  which  a  fixed  or  minimum  dividend  in  sterling  is  paid  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of   State  in  Council  of  India,  or  upon  the 
capital  of  which  the  interest  is  so  guaranteed ;  {I)  debenture,  or  guaranteed, 
or  preference  stock  of  any  company  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  established 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  profit,  and   incorporated   by  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  by  Eoyal  Charter,  and  having,  during  each  of  the  ten  years 
last  past  before  the  date  of  investment,  paid  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  five 
pounds  per  centum  on  its  ordinary  stock ;  (m)  nominal,  or  inscribed  stock, 
issued,  or  to  be  issued,  by  the  corporation  of  any  municipal  borough  having, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census  prior  to  the  date  of  investment, 
a  population  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  or  by  any  County  Council  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  Provisional  Order ;  (n)  nominal  or 
inscribed  stock  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  by  any  Commissioners  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water,  and  having  a  com- 
pulsory power  of  levying  rates  over  an  area  having  a  population  exceeding 
fifty  thousand,  provided  that  during  each  of  the  ten  years  last  past  before  the 
date  of  investnient  the  rates  levied  by  such  Commissioners  have  not  exceeded 
eighty  per  centum  of  the  amount  authorised  by  law  to  be  levied  (for  Iw 
particulars  as  to  these  investments,  see  Marrack's  Trust  Investment  Guide, 
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2nd  ed.,  and  Ellis  on  the  Trustee  Act,  1893).  The  list  of  investments  is 
necessarily  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
railway  company  which  has  paid  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  shares  ceases  to 
do  so ;  and  therefore  trustees  when  making  an  investment  must  be  careful 
to  ascertain,  through  their  broker  or  otherwise,  that  the  investment  of  their 
choice  is  at  that  time  on  the  privileged  list.  In  addition  to  the  privileged 
list  of  specified  investments,  the  section  by  clause  (o)  also  empowers  the 
trustee  to  invest  "  in  any  of  the  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  for  the  time 
being  authorised  for  the  investment  of  cash,  under  the  control  or  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Court."  These  investments,  which  are  to  be  found 
specified  in  the  Eules  of  Court,  1883,  Order  22,  r.  17,  are  in  the  main  cff  the 
like  character  with  those  specified  in  the  statute  (see  Marrack,  pp.  65,  66). 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  while  by  clause  {())  of  sec.  1  of  the 
Act  as  to  railway  stocks,  it  is  required  that  the  railway  company  should 
for  ten  years  have  paid  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  three  per  cent.,  no 
similar  requirement  as  to  rate  of  dividend  is  contained  in  the  Order  of 
Court.  Thus  these  clauses  ((f)  and  (o)  confer  two  powers,  one  of  which 
is  more  extensive  than  the  other.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  was  done,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  comprehensive  Order  of  the  Court 
is  liable  to  be  amended  at  any  time,  should  circumstances  render  alteration 
desirable ;  and  in  time  to  come  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
may  conceivably  be  a  valuable  guide  to  trustees. 

Another  important  qualification  of  the  statutory  power  of  investment 
is-  to  be  found  in  sec.  2  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  which  while  expressly 
empowering  a  trustee  to  invest  in  any  of  the  securities  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  sec.  1,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  may  be  redeemable, 
and  that  the  price  exceeds  the  redemption  value,  provides  that  he  may 
not,  under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  purchase  at  a  price  exceeding  its  redemp- 
tion value  any  stock  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  clauses  {g),  (i),  (/c),  (l), 
and  (m),  which  is  liable  to  be  redeemed  within  fifteen  years  of  the  date  of 
purchase  at  par  or  at  some  other  fixed  rate,  or  purchase  any  such  stock  as 
is  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  those  clauses  which  is  liable  to  be  redeemed 
at  par  or  at  some  other  fixed  rate,  at  a  price  exceeding  fifteen  per  centum 
above  par  or  such  other  fixed  rate.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  trustee 
may  retain  until  redemption  any  redeemable  stock,  fund,  or  security 
which  may  have  been  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of  the  Act. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the  prohibition  imposed  by  this  section 
does  not  attach  to  any  stocks  except  those  referred  to  in  the  subsections  men- 
tioned, notwithstanding  that  many  of  them,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
importance,  e.g.  Consols,  are  redeemable.  Trustees,  however,  should  be 
careful  not  to  exercise  their  powers  of  holding  redeemable  stocks  in  a  way 
unduly  detrimental  to  the  reversioners. 

By  sec.  3  every  power  conferred  by  the  Act  is  to  be  exercised  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee,  but  subject  to  any  consent  required  by  the 
instrument  (if  any)  creating  the  trust  with  respect  to  the  investment  of  the 
trust  funds. 

By  sec.  4  the  preceding  sections  are  made  applicable  as  well  to  trusts 
created  before  as  to  trusts  created  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the 
powers  thereby  conferred  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  instrument,  if  any,  creating  the  trust. 

Sec.  5  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  consists  of  miscellaneous  clauses  repro- 
ducing certain  repealed  enactments  conferring  on  trustees  powers  of  invest- 
ment—(1)  on  mortgage  of  long  terms  of  years ;  (2)  on  charges  or  mortgages 
of  charges  made  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  1864  (27  &  28  Vict. 
VOL.  XII.  22 
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c.  114);  (3)  in  railway  debenture  stock;  (4)  in  Local  Loans  Stock  under  the 
Local  Loans  Act,  1875  ;  (5)  in  securities  of  the  Government  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  under  the  Isle  of  Man  Loans  Act,  1880 ;  and  (6)  in  mortgage  deben- 
tures under  the  Mortgage  Debenture  Act,  1865.  These  powers,  however, 
are  not  general,  but  qualified,  either  by  reference  to  the  possession  of 
existing  powers  by  the  trustee  or  otherwise,  and  reference  in  every  case 
must  be  made  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  enactment  referring  to  the  invest- 
ment (see  Marrack,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  33  et  seq.). 

Under  sees.  21  and  32  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  all  moneys  in 
Court  which  are  liable  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  made 
subject  to  a  settlement,  may  be  invested  on  Government  securities,  or  on 
other  securities  on  which  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  are  by  the  settle- 
ment or  by  law  authorised  to  invest  trust  money  of  the  settlement,  or  on 
the  security  of  the  bonds,  mortgages,  or  debentures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
the  debenture  stock  of  any  railway  company  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  having  for  ten  years  next 
before  the  date  of  investment  paid  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  stock  or 
shares. 

Under  these  sections  moneys  -in  Court  which  have  arisen  from  the  pur- 
chase under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  of  land  belonging 
absolutely  to  a  charity,  have  been  invested  in  railway  debenture  stock 
(In  re  Byron's  Charity,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  174 ;  and  see  In  re  Vicar  of  Castle 
Bytham,  [1895]  1  Ch.  348). 

By  sec.  33  of  the  same  Act,  where  under  a  settlement  money  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  is  liable  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  to 
be  made  subject  to  the  settlement,  then  in  addition  to  such  powers  of  deal- 
ing therewith  as  the  trustees  have  independently  of  the  Act,  they  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  tenant  for  life,  who  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
trustees  in  his  selection  of  investments,  invest  the  same  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

Under  a  bequest  of  money  to  trustees  in  trust  to  purchase  real 
estate,  to  be  settled  in  strict  settlement,  and  until  the  purchase  to  be 
invested  in  Government  or  real  securities,  "but  not  in  any  other  mode 
of  investment,"  it  was  held  that  the  trustees,  on  the  direction  of  the  tenant 
for  life,  might  invest  in  debenture  stock,  as  this  was  only  doing  directly 
what  the  tenant  for  life  could  have  done  circuitously  under  the  Act,  by 
reselling  the  purchased  estate,  and  directing  the  investment  of  the  purchase 
money  {In  re  Mackenzie,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  750).  Where  a  will  contained  no 
clause  authorising  an  interim  investment,  the  Court  sanctioned  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  Ireland  until  such  a  purchase  could  be 
prudently  effected,  and  allowed  an  interim  investment  under  sec.  21  {In  n 
Maberley,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  455).  Money  held  in  trust  for  investment  upon 
the  purchase  of  a  particular  piece  of  land  was  held  to  be  "  money  liable 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land"  within  the  section  {In  re  Hill, 
[1896]  1  Ch.  962). 

It  often  becomes  necessary  to  effect  a  sale  of  stock  belonging  to  a  trust 
on  a  day  intermediate  between  the  two  dividend  days,  and  in  such  a  case, 
although  the  price  may  be  increased  by  the  nearness  of  the  dividend  day, 
it  is  not  in  general  the  practice  to  pay  to  the  tenant  for  life  the  apportioned, 
amount  of  the  current  dividend  {Scholefield  v.  Bedfern,  1863,  2  Drew.  &  Sm. 
173) ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject,  and  the  practice  may  be 
departed  from  in  special  circumstances  (see  Lord  Zondesborough  v.  Sommer- 
vilk,  1852,  19  Beav.  295;  and  see  Bulkeley  v.  Stephens,  1853,  3  N.  K  105; 
10  L.  T.  N.  S.  225) ;  and  in  a  recent  case,  where  the  sale  took  place  not  on 
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a  change  of  investment,  but  with  a  view  to  a  final  distribution,  which, 
if  the  terms  of  the  trust  were  strictly  adhered  to,  would  have  been  pro- 
perly effected  by  transfer,  it  was  held  that  the  representatives  of  a  deceased 
tenant  for  life  were  entitled  to  receive  an  apportioned  amount,  which  in  the 
particular  case  was  considerable  (i^M^/ceZey  v.  Stephens,  [1896]  2  Ch.  241). 

Trust  for  or  Power  of  Sale. — By  sec.  13  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  replac- 
ing sec.  35  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  and  unless 
the  will  or  settlement  otherwise  directs,  a  trustee,  under  a  trust  or  power 
created  since  31st  December  1881,  may  sell  or  concur  in  selling  all  or  any 
part  of  the  property  either  subject  to  prior  charges  or  not.  A  trustee  was 
always  at  liberty  to  sell  subject  to  any  reasonable  conditions  for  sale  fairly 
called  for  by  the  state  of  the  property  {Dance  v.  Goldingham,  1873,  L.  E. 
8  Ch.  902 ;  Dunn  v.  Flood,  1885,  25  Ch.  D.  629 ;  28  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  586) ; 
and  by  Lord  Cranworth's  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145)  trustees  were 
authorised  to  make  such  special  or  other  stipulations,  either  as  to  title  or 
evidence  of  title,  or  otherwise  as  they  might  think  fit ;  but  now,  by  the  Trustee 
Act,  1893,  s.  13,  a  trustee  may,  unless  the  instrument  creating  the  trust 
or  power  otherwise  provides,  sell,  or  concur  with  any  other  persons  in 
selling,  subject  to  any  such  conditions  respecting  title  or  evidence  of  title  or 
other  matter,  as  the  trustee  thinks  fit.  But  trustees  are  not  empowered  to 
insert  conditions  unduly  clogging  the  sale,  as,  for  example,  a  condition 
unnecessarily  limiting  the  commencement  of  the  title  to  a  recent  date,  or 
making  all  recitals  conclusive,  or  incorrectly  stating  that  the  property  is 
sold,  subject  to  tenancies  or  covenants,  but  on  a  sale  in  small  lots,  a  condi- 
tion limiting  a  ten  years'  title  in  order  to  save  expense,  or  a  condition 
empowering  the  vendor  for  reasonable  cause  to  rescind,  are  not,  it  is 
conceived,  improper  {Dunn  v.  Mood,  ubi  supra ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.,  6th  ed.,  pp.  83, 
84, 199).  It  is  further  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  trustee  that  no 
sale  made  by  a  trustee  after  24th  Dec  amber  1888  shall  be  impeached  by 
any  beneficiary  upon  the  ground  that  any  of  the  conditions  subject  to 
which  the  sale  was  made  may  have  been  unnecessarily  depreciatory,  unless 
it  also  appears  that  the  consideration  for  the  sale  was  thereby  rendered 
inadequate ;  and,  in  favour  of  purchasers,  it  is  provided  that  after  the 
execution  of  the  conveyance  no  such  sale  shall  be  impeached  upon  the 
like  ground  unless  it  appears  that  the  purchaser  was  acting  in  collusion 
with  the  trustee  at  the  time  when  the  contract  for  sale  was  made.  The 
rules  as  to  the  depreciatory  conditions  appear  to  be  applicable  to  a  tenant 
for  life  selKng  under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  who  by  sec.  53  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  a  trustee.  On  the  sale  of  a  large  property  a  trustee  is 
justified  in  adopting  the  custom  of  auctioneers  to  accept  a  cheque  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  the  deposit,  and,  if  the  cheque  is  dishonoured,  will  not  be  held 
responsible  {Farrer  v.  Lacy  Hartland  &  Co.,  1885,  25  Ch.  D.  636  ;  31  Ch.  D. 
(0.  A.)  42).  The  right  of  trustees  to  buy  in  at  a  sale  was  formerly  open  to 
question,  but  now,  under  sec.  13  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  trustees  may 
vary  any  contract  for  sale  and  buy  in  at  any  auction,  or  rescind  any  con- 
tract for  sale,  and  resell  without  being  answerable  for  any  loss.  A  variety 
of  useful  provisions  regulating  and  facilitating  sales  of  land  are  contained  in 
sec.  2  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  78),  and  it 
is  expressly  enacted  by  sec.  15  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  that  a  trustee 
who  is  a  vendor  or  purchaser  may  sell  or  buy  without  excluding  the 
operation  of  the  section.  The  provisions  of  sec.  1  of  the  Vendor  and 
Purchaser  Act,  1874,  and  of  sees.  3,  13,  and  66  of  the  Conveyancing  Act, 
1881,  are  also  advantageous  in  this  connection. 

Trustees  who  on  the  occasion  of  a  sale  of  land  retain  the  title-deeds 
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were  bound,  previously  to  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  to  furnish  attested 
copies  of  the  deeds  to  the  purchaser,  and  to  covenant  for  production  during 
the  period  of  their  own  custody,  giving  at  the  same  time  all  such  rights  at 
law  or  in  equity  as  they  lawfully  could  to  call  for  the  production  as  against 
the  holder  for  the  time  being  (Sugd.  V.  &  P.,  13th  ed.,  p.  54;  14th  ed., 
p.  433) ;  but  by  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  9,  the  practice  has  beau 
introduced  of  giving  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the  right  of  the 
purchaser  to  the  production  of  the  documents  of  title,  and  to  delivery  of 
copies  thereof  in  lieu  of  the  old  covenant  for  production,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment satisfies  any  liabihty  to  give  a  covenant  for  production  and  delivery 
of  copies  or  extracts.  The  enactment  also  provides  for  the  giving  of  an 
undertaking  in  writing  for  safe  custody ;  but  this  undertaking  involves  a 
personal  hability,  and  although,  if  trustees  gave  it,  they  might  be  entitled  in 
the  absence  of  negligence  to  indemnity  from  the  trust  estate,  they  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  it,  and  should  not  do  so,  but  should  give  only  the 
statutory  acknowledgment. 

Power  to  give  Receipts. — -A  general  statutory  power  to  give  receipts  was 
conferred  on  trustees  by  Lord  Cranworth's  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145), 
s.  129,  passed  28th  August  1860,  but  the  operation  of  that  Act  was 
expressly  confined  to  instruments  executed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
That  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881  (44  &  45  Vict. 
c.  41),  and  replaced  by  a  new  provision,  which,  however,  has  now  been 
repealed  and  in  substance  reproduced  by  sec.  20  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893 
(56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53),  providing  that  the  receipt  in  writing  of  any  trustee 
for  any  money,  securities,  or  other  personal  property  or  effects  payable, 
transferable,  or  deliverable  to  him  under  any  trust  or  power  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge,  and  the  section  applies  to  trusts  created  either  before 
or  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  In  order  to  avail  himself  of  this 
section  a  person  purchasing  from  a  trustee  must  of  course  satisfy  himself 
that  the  money  is  "  payable  "  to  the  trustee,  and  he  would  not,  it  is  appre- 
hended, be  justified  in  paying  the  purchase-money  to  a  bare  trustee  (see 
Hockey  v.  Western,  [1898]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  350).  The  effect  of  this  section, 
when  read  in  connection  with  the  wide  definition  of  "  trustee  "  and  "  trust " 
contained  in  sec.  50  of  the  Act,  is  in  all  ordinary  cases  to  remove  the 
ambiguity  and  doubt  which  arose  under  the  old  rule  of  the  Court  under 
which  a  purchaser  was  in  general  required  to  see  to  the  application  of  his 
purchase-money,  a  rule  which,  however,  was  liable  "  in  every  instance  to  be 
controlled  and  defeated  by  an  intention  to  the  contrary  collected  from  the 
instrument  creating  the  trust,  whether  that  intention  be  expressed  or 
implied  "  (see  Lewin,  5,  where  the  cases  are  collected  and  considered),  and 
which,  therefore,  was  subject  to  many  qualifications  and  difficult  of  apph- 
cation. 

It  often  occurs  that  a  purchaser  is  dealing  with  trustees,  when  the  period 
of  time  at  which  the  trust  ought  to  be  executed  has  long  gone  by,  as  for 
example,  where  the  vendors  are  exercising  a  trust  for  sale  for  payment*  of 
the  testator's  debts.  In  such  case  it  is  considered  that  if  the  sale  is  of  real 
estate,  and  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  testator's  death  has  elapsed, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  testator's  debts  have  been  paid,  and  the  pur- 
chaser is  therefore  put  upon  inquiry  {In  re  Tanqueray-  Willaume  and  Lanaa%, 
1882,  20  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  465).  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  case 
where  leaseholds  are  sold  by  an  executor  {In  re  Whistler,  1887, 35  Ch.  U 
561 ;  In  re  Venn  and  Furze,  [1894]  2  Ch.  101) ;  and  as  to  the  real  estate  of 
a  testator  dying  on  or  after  1st  Januarv  1898,  see  the  Laud  Transfer  Act, 
1897,  60  &  61  Vict.  c.  65,  ss.  1,  2,  subs.  1. 
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Previously  to  the  Trustee  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59),  in  the  absence 
of  special  provisions,  a  purchaser  from  trustees  could  insist  upon  paying 
the  money  to  the  trustees  personally  to  their  joint  accomit  at  the  bank 
indicated  by  them.  But  by  sec.  2  of  that  Act,  replaced  now  by  sec.  17  of 
the  Trustee  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53),  a  trustee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  solicitor  to  be  his  agent  to  receive  and  give  a  discharge  for  any 
money  or  valuable  consideration  or  property  receivable  by  the  trustee  under 
the  trust,  by  permitting  the  solicitor  to  have  the  custody  of  and  to  produce 
a  deed,  containing  any  such  receipt  as  is  referred  to  in  sec.  56  of  the  Con- 
veyancing and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  and  a  trustee  is  not  to  be 
chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  his  having  made  or  con- 
cxirred  in  making  any  such  appointment.  The  deed  must  be  produced  at 
the  time  of  payment  to  or  receipt  by  the  agent  (see  Bay  v.  Woolwich 
Equitable,  Building  Society,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  491,  493).  Under  this  enact- 
ment it  is  not  competent  to  the  trustees  to  appoint  one  of  themselves  to 
receive  purchase-money,  and  if  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  them  directly  the 
purchaser  can,  it  seems,  require  all  of  them  to  attend  personally  to  receive  it 
{In  re  Flower  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  592).  The 
exemption  of  the  trustee  from  liability  does  not  extend  to  a  case  where  he 
permits  the  money  or  property  to  remain  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control 
of  the  solicitor  for  a  period  longer  than  is  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
the  solicitor  to  pay  or  transfer  the  same  to  the  trustee. 

The  production  of  the  deed  is  "  equivalent  to  a  special  authority  given 
to  the  solicitor  to  receive  the  money"  {In  re  Bellamy,  1883,  24  Ch.  D. 
(C.  A.)  387,  399,  per  Cotton,  L.J.),  and  must  be  by  the  solicitor  acting  for 
the  party  to  whom  the  money  is  expressed  to  be  paid  {Bay  v.  Woolwich 
Bquitable  Society,  1888, 40  Ch.  D.  491),  who  must  be  appointed  and  authorised 
to  produce  the  deed  by  the  trustee  himself,  and  not  by  a  person  acting  under 
a  general  power  of  attorney  given  by  the  trustee ;  but  a  purchaser  from 
trustees  who  unreasonably  requires  proof  that  the  solicitor  has  the  permis- 
sion would  probably  be  made  to  pay  costs  {In  re  Hctling  and  ilfe?-tow,  [1893] 
3  Ch.  (C.  A.)  269). 

In  cases  not  falling  within  the  statute,  payment  to  a  solicitor  or  agent 
without  a  written  or  other  express  authority  will  be  no  discharge  {Ex  parte 
Swinbanks,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  525) ;  but  if  the  money  has  been  paid  in  a  due 
course  of  transmission  to  the  vendor,  who  by  liis  agent  delivers  a  receipt  for 
it  to  the  purchaser,  the  loss  cannot  afterwards  be  thrown  by  the  vendor  on 
the  purchaser  {Gordon  v.  Jajnes,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  249  ;  and  see 
London  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  Co.  v.  Suffcld,  [1897]  2  Ch.  (C.  A.) 
608). 

Power  to  charge  Expenses. — It  is  an  established  rule  that  a  trustee  or 
other  person  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  shall  have  no  allowance  for  his  trouble 
and  loss  of  time,  the  ground  of  the  rule  being  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
interest  of  the  trustee  would  be  in  conflict  with  his  duty  (see  Lewin,  706). 
In  conformity  with  this  rule  a  solicitor,  who  is  a  trustee,  is  precluded  from 
charging  for  his  professional  services,  and  if  he  settles  an  account  with  his 
cestui  que  trust  which  includes  such  charges  and  takes  a  release  from  him, 
the  account  may  be  opened,  if  the  cestui  que  trust  had  no  legal  advice,  and 
can  make  out  a  primd  facie  case  showing  some  error  in  the  account  (see 
In  re  Fish,  Bennett  v.  Bennett,  [1893]  2  Ch.  413 ;  In  re  Webb,  Lambert  v. 
Still,  [1894]  1  Ch.  73,  83,  85). 

But  though  a  trustee  is  allowed  nothing  for  his  trouble,  he  has  always 
been  allowed  everything  for  his  expenses  out  of  pocket  (Lewin,  714) ;  and  by 
sec.  24  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,"  it  is  expressly  provided  that  a  trustee 
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may  reimburse  himself,  or  pay  or  discharge  out  of  the  trust  premises,  all 
expenses  incurred  in  or  about  the  execution  of  his  trusts  or  powers.    Thus, 
for  example,  a  trustee  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  or  indemnified  in  respect 
of  his  costs  of  employing  a  solicitor  (see  Watson  v.  Eow,  1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq. 
680),  or  of  taking  proceedings  with  a  view  to  protect  the  trust  estate  (In  re 
Ormrod's  Settled  Estates,  [1892]  2  Ch.  318 ;  Hamilton  v.  Tighe,  [1898]  1 
I.  E.  123),  or  even  his  costs  of  defending  his  conduct  in  an  action  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  trust  {Walters  v.  Woodhridge,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  504). 
In  view,  however,  of  the  ease  and  comparatively  small  expense  with  which 
a  trustee  can,  under  the  present  procedure,  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
as  to  the  propriety  of  defending  an  action,  he  should  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
take  that  course,  and  if,  even  though  acting  on  the  opinion  of  counsel,  he 
defends  an  action  to  which  defence  is  hopeless,  he  will  not  be  allowed  his 
costs  (In  re  Beddoe,  Downes  v.  Cottam,  [1893]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  547) ;  and  where 
an  executor  separately  defended  an  unsuccessful  action  brought  against 
him  and  the  residuary  legatees,  it  was  held  by  Charles,  J.,  that  as  the  out- 
lay was  to  protect  himself  against  a  charge  of  devastavit,  it  could  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  strict  line  of  his  duty  towards  his  cestids 
que  trust,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  indemnity  from  them  in  respect  of  it 
{Hosegood  v.  Pedler,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  18).     Where  a  business  is  carried 
on  by  trustees  or  executors,  under  a  general  direction  in  a  will  empowering 
them  so  to  do  and  to  employ  the  assets  therein,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
creditors,  and  in  their  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  beneficiaries,  the 
trustees  will  be  entitled,  in  priority  to  the  creditors,  to  indemnity  out  of 
the  general  estate  against  liabilities  properly  incurred  {Dowse  v.  Gorton, 
[1891]  App.  Cas.  190 ;  S.  C,  40  Ch.  D.  536  ;  and  see  In  re  Brooke,  Brooke  v. 
Brooke,  [1894]  2  Ch.  600).     The  trustee  of  a  void  trust  deed  cannot  charge 
his  expenses  as  against  persons  who  establish  the  invalidity  of  the  deed 
{Smith  V.  Bresser,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  651 ;  Ex  parte  Russell,  1882,  19  Ch.  D. 
(C.  A.)  588,  602 ;  Button  v.  Thompson,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  278);  but 
where  a  settlement  was  set  aside  so  far  as  it  limited  to  the  settlor  a  fife 
interest  enduring  after  his  own  bankruptcy,  the  trustees,  who  had  acted 
properly,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  costs  out  of  arrears  of  income  {Merry 
V.  Poivnall,  [1898]  1  Ch.  306) ;  and  where  a  settlement,  originally  vahd,  is 
afterwards  avoided  under  sec.  47  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  the  trustees 
are  entitled  to  their  costs  of  an  action  unsuccessfully  brought  to  set  aside 
the  settlement  {In  re  Holden,  Ex  parte  Official  Receiver,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D. 
43  ;  and  see  In  re  Garter  and  Kenkerdine,  [1897]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  776).    As  a 
general  rule,  the  agents  of  a  trustee  are  not  accountable  to  the  cestuis  que 
trust,  but  only  to  the  trustee ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  if  the  agent,  by 
accepting  a  delegation  of  the  trust,  or  mixing  himself  up  with  a  breach  of 
trust,  becomes  a  trustee  de  son  tort  (see  In  re  Barney,  Barney  v.  Barney, 
[1892]  2  Ch.  265;  Mara  v.  Browne,  [1896]   1  Ch.  (0.  A.)  199;  MidgleyY. 
Midgley,  [1893]  3  Ch.  (C.  A.)  582).     A  trustee  of  different  estates  for 
different  cestids  que  trust  under  one  trust  instrument  is  not  entitled  to 
reimburse  himself  from  one  estate  for  losses  incurred  in  a  bond  fide  adminis- 
tration of  the  other  estate  {Eraser  v.  Murdoch,  1883,  6  App.  Cas.  855). 

Appointment  of  New  Trustees. — The  statutory  power  of  appointing  new 
trustees  is  now  contained  in  sec.  10  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict. 
c.  53),  which  provides  that  where  a  trustee,  either  original  or  substituted, 
and  whether  appointed  by  a  Court  or  otherwise,  is  dead,  or  remains  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  twelve  months,  or  desires  to  be 
discharged  from  all  or  any  of  the  trusts  and  powers  reposed  in  or  conferred 
on  him,  or  refuses  or  is  unfit  to  act  therein,  or  is  incapable  of  acting 
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therein,  then  the  person  nominated  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  new 
trustees  by  the  instrument,  if  any,  creating  the  trust,  or  if  there  is  no  such 
person,  or  no  such  person  able  and  willing  to  act,  then  the  surviving  or 
continuing  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  or  the  "  personal  repre- 
sentatives "  of  the  last  surviving  or  continuing  trustee,  may,  by  writing, 
appoint  another  person  or  persons  to  be  a  trustee  or  trustees,  in  the  place 
of  the  trustee  dead,  remaining  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  desiring  to 
be  discharged,  refusing,  or  being  incapable.  The  expression  "personal 
representatives"  means  the  persons  in  possession  of  a  general  grant  of 
probate,  and  not  special  or  limited  executors,  whether  appointed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  executing  the  trust  or  otherwise,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  competent  for  a  sole  surviving  trustee  to  appoint  by  his  will  trustees  in 
continuation  to  himself  on  his  decease  {In  re  Parker's  Tricsts,  [1894]  1  Ch. 
707).  An  appointment  under  the  section  may  be  made  by  the  personal 
representatives  of  a  sole  trustee  (In  re  Shafto's  Trusts,  1885, 29  Ch.  D.  247), 
but  the  section  does  not  apply  where  the  sole  trustee  or  all  the  trustees  of 
a  will  have  died  in  the  testator's  lifetime  {Nicholson  v.  Field,  [1893]  2  Ch. 
571 ;  In  re  Orde,  1886,  34  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  271).  Where  an  appointment  is 
made  under  the  Act  in  the  place  of  a  trustee  who  has  been  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  more  than  twelve  months,  the  concurrence  of  such 
trustee  in  the  appointment  is  not  necessary  unless  he  is  willing  and  com- 
petent to  concur  {In  re  Coates  to  Parsons,  1886,  34  Ch.  D.  370). 

The  enactment  applies  only  if  and  as  far  as  a  contrary  intention  is 
not  expressed  in  the  trust  instrument,  and  has  effect  subject  to  the  terms 
and  provisions  contained  in  such  instrument.  Where  by  a  trust  instrument 
a  special  power  of  appointing  new  trustees  is  conferred  in  certain  specified 
events  which  do  not  exhaust  all  the  events  provided  for  by  the  Act,  the 
special  power  will  be  applicable  only  in  the  specified  events,  and  the 
statutory  power  in  the  other  events.  Thus  where  a  husband  and  wife 
were  empowered  to  appoint  new  trustees  in  the  event  of  a  trustee 
becoming  incapable,  but  not  in  the  event  of  a  trustee  becoming  unfit, 
and  one  of  the  trustees  became,  by  reason  of  bankruptcy,  unfit,  but 
not  incapable,  an  appointment  by  the  husband  and  wife  was  held  to  be 
invalid  {In  re  Wheeler  and  Be  Bochow,  [1896]  1  Ch.  315).  Where  by  a 
settlement  in  1849  a  power  of  appointing  new  trustees  was  given  to  "the 
surviving  or  continuing  trustees  or  trustee,"  to  be  exercised  with  the  consent 
of  beneficiaries  entitled  in  possession,  and  the  power  in  the  settlement  had, 
in  the  events  which  had  happened,  ceased  to  be  exercisable,  the  fetter 
imposed  by  the  settlement  was  held  not  to  apply  to  an  appointment  under 
the  Act  {Cecil  v.  Langdon,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  1). 

Sec.  10  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  also  contains  provisions  authorising 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  trustees  on  any  appointment,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  separate  sets  of  trustees  for  parts  of  the  trust  property  held  on 
distinct  trusts,  and  there  is  an  important  provision  that  it  shall  not  be 
obhgatory  to  fill  up  the  original  number  of  trustees  where  more 
than  two  trustees  were  originally  appointed ;  and  having  regard  to  this 
provision,  and  to  that  in  sec.  11  authorising  the  retirement  of  a  trustee 
without  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  in  his  place  where  upon  his 
retirement  two  trustees  will  remain,  it  would  seem  that  the  rule  of  the 
Court  requiring  the  number  of  trustees  to  be  filled  up  where  an  appointment 
is  made  by  the  Court,  will  be  relaxed  in  the  future  (see  In  re  Lees,  [1896] 
2  Ch.  508 ;  In  re  Leon,  [1892]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  348 ;  In  re  -Pitzherbert's  Settle- 
ment, W.  N.  1898,  p.  58). 

On  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have 
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a  formal  conveyance  or  conveyances  of  the  trust  estates  by  the  old  trustees 
to  the  new  trustees,  but  it  is  now  provided  by  sec.  12  of  the  Trustee  Act, 
1893,  that  a  declaration  in  the  deed  of  appointment  by  the  appointor  that 
any  property  subject  to  the  trust  shall  vest  in  the  persons  becoming  trustees 
shall,  without  any  conveyance  or  assignment,  vest  in  those  persons,  as  joint 
tenants  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  the  estate,  interest,  or  right 
specified  in  the  declaration.  It  has  been  generally  considered  that  a  vesting 
declaration  under  this  enactment  could  not  possibly  have  greater  effect 
than  a  conveyance  under  the  former  law,  but  from  the  recent  decision  in 
the  case  of  London  and  County  Banking  Co.  v.  Goddard,  [1897]  1  Ch.  642,  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  not  so.  In  that  case  the  owner  of  land,  in  effecting 
an  equitable  mortgage  of  it  by  deposit  of  title  deeds,  by  deed  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  trustee  of  the  legal  estate  for  the  mortgagees,  and  authorised 
them  to  remove  him  from  being  a  trustee  and  to  appoint  new  trustees. 
He  subsequently  conveyed  the  legal  estate  to  an  incumbrancer,  who  took  it 
with  notice  of  the  equitable  mortgage.  The  equitable  mortgagees  then 
appointed  new  trustees  by  a  deed  which  contained  a  vesting  declaration  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  and  North,  J.,  held  that  the  effect  of  the  declaration 
was  to  take  the  legal  estate  out  of  the  subsequent  incumbrancer  and  vest  it 
in  the  new  trustees. 

In  making  an  appointment  under  a  power  to  appoint  new  trustees  the 
donee  of  the  power  should  be  guided  by  the  practice  of  the  Court,  but  he  is 
not  necessarily  precluded  from  making  an  appointment  which  the  Court 
would  refuse  to  make.  Thus  the  Court  declines  to  appoint  the  solicitor  of 
the  tenant  for  life  to  be  a  trustee  {In  re  Kemp's  Settled  Estates,  1883,  24 
Ch.  D.  485) ;  but  in  a  recent  case  an  appointment  by  a  tenant  for  life,  under 
a  power  contained  in  a  will,  of  her  own  solicitor  to  be  trustee  was,  under 
special  circumstances,  held  to  be .  valid,  though  the  Court  would  not  have 
made  a  similar  appointment  {In  re  Earl  of  Stamford,  Payne  v.  Stamford, 
[1896]  1  Ch.  288). 

As  no  man  can  be  judge  in  his  own  case,  it  is  not  competent  to  the 
donee  of  a  power  of  appointment  of  new  trustees  to  exercise  it  by  appoint- 
ing himself,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  others  {In  re  Sheafs  Settlement, 
1889,  42  Ch.  D.  522).  Where  a  tenant  for  life,  having  a  power  to  appoint 
new  trustees,  sells  his  life  interest,  the  power  is  not  destroyed,  but  is 
exercisable  with  the  consent  of  the  alienee  {Alexander  v.  Mills,  1870,  L.  R 
6  Ch.  124),  or  even  without  such  consent  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  appoint- 
ment which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  alienee's  interests  {Hardaker  v. 
Moorhouse,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  417  ;  Lewin,  p.  751).  Where  the  donee  of  the 
power  is  a  person  of  unsound  mind  not  so  found  by  inquisition,  the  Court 
in  Lunacy  has  power  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (53 
Vict.  c.  5,  ss.  116,  128,  129),  to  appoint  a  person  to  exercise  the  power  on 
behalf  of  the  lunatic,  either  generally  or  by  appointing  specified  persons 
{In  re  ShoHridge,\l^^b'\  1  Ch.  921).  An  appointment  by  the  donee  of  _a 
power  of  appointing  new  trustees,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid » 
by  the  person  appointed,  is  bad ;  and  if  the  donee  appoints  improper  persons 
he  may  be  made  personally  liable  for  the  costs  of  a  suit  for  removing  them 
from  office  (Lewin,  752).  A  trustee,  who  being  aware  that  a  breach  of 
trust  is  contemplated,  retires  from  the  trust  in  order  that  he  may  be 
succeeded  in  office  by  persons  willing  to  do  what  he  himself  is  unwilUng  to 
do,  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  substituted  trustee  (see 
Webster  v.  Le  Hunt,  1861,  9  W.  E.  918,  where  Lord  Westbury,  while 
reversing  the  decision  of  V.C.  Kindersley  on  the  facts,  said  that  he  quite 
agreed  that  trustees  denuding  themselves  of  trust  funds,  if  they  did  so 
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under  circumstances  that  warranted  any  reasonable  belief  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  committed  them,  should 
not  be  considered  in  this  Court  as  having  validly  discharged  themselves  of 
the  custody  of  the  trust  funds,  or  released  themselves  from  responsibility  ; 
and  see  Clark  v.  Hoskins,  1887,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  561 ;  and  see  Head  v.  Gould, 
1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  444 ;  W.  N.  p.  54). 

The  appointment  of  new  trustees  by  the  Court  is  either  under  the 
general  inherent  jurisdiction  which  has  always  been  exercised  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  or  under  the  statutory  jurisdiction  conferred  by  Part  III.  of 
the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  replacing  the  Trustee  Acts  of  1850  and  1852.  By 
sec.  25  of  the  Act  of  1893  the  Court  is  empowered,  whenever  it  is  expedient, 
to  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees,  and  it  is  found  inexpedient, 
difficult,  or  impracticable  so  to  do  without  the  assistance  of  the  Court,  to 
make  an  order  appointing  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees,  either  in  substitu- 
tion for  or  in  addition  to  any  existing  trustee  or  trustees,  or  although  there 
is  no  existing  trustee ;  but  any  order  so  made  is  not  to  operate  further  or 
otherwise  as  a  discharge  to  any  former  or  continuing  trustee  than  an 
appointment  of  new  trustees  under  any  power  for  that  purpose  contained 
in  any  instrument  would  have  operated.  By  sees.  26  and  35  the  Court,  on 
making  an  appointment  of  new  trustees,  is  empowered  to  make  an  order 
vesting  any  land,  stock,  or  chose  in  action  in  the  new  trustees.  The  powers 
of  the  Court  under  these  provisions  are  freely  exercised  whenever  a  case  of 
expediency  is  shown,  but  the  Court  declines  to  exercise  the  powers  where 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  an  appointment  out  of  Court;  as,  for 
example,  where  there  is  a  person  willing  to  exercise  the  statutory  power 
under  sec.  10  of  the  Act  (see  In  re  Higginbottom,  [1892]  3  Ch.  132) ;  and  the 
Court  will  not  reappoint  trustees  duly  appointed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
making  a  consequential  vesting  order  {In  re  Vicat,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  103 ; 
In  re  Dewhirst's  Trusts,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  416  ;  and  see  In  re  Cane's  Trusts, 
[1895]  1  I.  E.  172 ;  In  re  Stocken,  W.  N.  1893,  p.  203). 

Sec.  25  expressly  empowers  the  Court  to  make  an  order  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  trustee  in  substitution  for  a  trustee  who  is  convicted  of  felony, 
or  is  a  bankrupt ;  and  it  is  apprehended  that  the  Court  has  power  to  remove  a 
convict  or  bankrupt  trustee  against  his  will,  and  that  the  case  of  a  convict  or 
of  a  bankrupt  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  Court  in  this  respect. 

Vesting  Order's. — In  addition  to  the  above  power,  wide  powers  of  making 
vesting  orders,  irrespectively  of  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  High  Court  where  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
trustee  is  an  infant,  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  cannot  be  found,  or  refuses 
to  convey,  or  any  uncertainty  arises  as  to  a  question  of  survivorship  of  a 
representation  to  trustees  (see  sees.  26  and  35).  Where  a  trustee  is  lunatic 
or  of  unsound  mind,  application  for  a  vesting  order  must  be  made  to  the 
Court  in  lunacy  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  unless  the 
lunatic  trustee  is  an  infant,  in  which  case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Court  prevails  over  that  in  lunacy,  or  unless  the  case  is  one  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy  does  not  attach,  as  may  occur  where  the  lunatic  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  judges  in  lunacy  have  expressly  conferred 
upon  them  the  powers  of  the  High  Court  under  the  Trustee  Acts,  but  these 
powers  are  only  exercised  by  them  in  aid  of  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy ; 
where,  however,  there  is  an  occasion  for  their  exercise  (as,  for  example,  to 
avoid  the  severance  of  a  joint  tenancy,  which  might  take  place  if  the  order 
were  made  in  lunacy  only,  or  where  the  order  involves  the  execution  of  a 
trust  which  will  not  be  ordered  in  lunacy),  the  order  will  be  made  in 
Chancery  as  well  as  in  Lunacy.     See  Vesting  Oedeks. 
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III.  Cestui  que  Trust. 


Competency. — As  regards  the  capacity  of  a  cestui  que  trust,  the  general 
rule  is  that  all  those  who  are  capable  of  taking  the  legal  estate  may, 
through  the  channel  of  the  trust,  be  made  recipients  of  the  equitable 
(Lewin,  43).  In  the  case  of  a' corporation,  a  licence  from  the  Crown  is 
necessary.  As  to  a  trust  in  favour  of  the  sovereign,  see  Lewin,  43.  In- 
capacity in  the  case  of  an  alien  has  now  been  removed  by  33  Vict.  c.  14. 
In  some  cases  persons  can  take  an  equitable  interest  although  a  legal  estate 
could  not  be  limited  to  them.  Thus,  previously  to  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts,  a  legal  estate  could  not  be  limited  to  a  married  woman  so 
as  to  exclude  the  common  law  rights  of  the  husband ;  but  if  the  limitation 
was  by  way  of  trust,  this  object  could  always  be  attained.  Again,  a  legal 
estate  cannot  be  limited  to  the  objects  of  a  charity,  as  the  poor  of  a 
parish ;  but  in  equity  the  intention  of  the  donor  will  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  property  having  been  first  vested  in  trustees  in  the  manner  required  by 
statute.     [See  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  42 ;  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  73 ;  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  11.] 

Conversion  of  Estate  hy  Order  of  Court. — The  question  how  far  a  sale  of 
real  estate  by  the  order  of  the  Court  operates  to  effect  a  conversion  of  the 
realty  into  personalty  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty;  but  since  the 
decision  in  Steed  v.  Preece,  1874,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  192,  it  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished that  an  order  of  the  Court,  rightfully  made  for  the  sale  of  an  estate, 
operates  as  a  conversion  from  the  date  of  the  order,  so  that  the  proceeds  of 
sale  are  personalty  (and  see  Hyettsr.  Meldn,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  735;  Arnold 
V.  Dixon,  1874,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  113 ;  secus,  where  the  sale  is  unauthorised,  see 
Jarman  on  Wills,  5th  ed.,  p.  130,  citing  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  1853,  10  Ha. 
478,  479  ;  In  re  Tugwell,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  309).  In  the  earlier  cases  it  had 
been  held,  where  real  estate  was  devised  subject  to  a  charge  of  debts,  and 
sold  by  the  Court,  that  the  surplus  money  would  not  be  considered  personal 
estate,  so  as  to  devolve  on  the  devisee's  personal  representative,  but  would 
descend  to  his  heir ;  but  in  Steed  v.  Preece  these  cases  were  disapproved, 
though  the  principle  of  them  was  apparently  followed  in  Ireland  as  respects 
the  surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  mortgaged  property  under  an  order 
made  in  a  foreclosure  action  {Scott  v.  Scott,  1882,  9  L.  R.  Ir.  367 ;  and  see 
Richardson  v.  Nixon,  1846,  2  Jo.  &  Lat.  250,  259 ;  In  re  Hall,  1893,  31 
L.  R.  Ir.  416).  The  result,  however,  is  otherwise  if  what  has  been  termed  an 
equity  for  reconversion  (see  Steed  v.  Preece,  1874,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  197 ;  Foster 
V.  Foster,  1875,  1  Ch.  D.  590)  exists ;  and  thus  in  the  sale  of  the  property 
of  an  infant  {Foster  v.  Foster,  1875,  1  Ch.  D.  588 ;  but  see  Arnold  v.  Dixon, 
1874,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  113),  or  lunatic  {In  re  Darker,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.) 
241 ;  Grimwood  v.  Dartels,  1877,  46  L.  J.  N".  S.  Ch.  788),  under  the  Partition 
Act,  1868,  which  incorporates  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Leases  and 
Sales  of  Settled  Estates  Act,  the  interest  of  the  infant  or  lunatic  retains  its 
character  of  real  estate,  and  on  his  death  intestate  descends  to  his  heir-at- 
law,  who  takes  it  as  realty  or  personalty,  according  to  its  actual  state  of 
investment  at  the  time  of  the  death  {Mordaunt  v.  Denwell,  19  Ch.  D.  302 ; 
and  see  Mildmay  v.  Quicke,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  553). 

Subsequently  to  the  Partition  Act,  1876,  an  order  made  for  the  sale  of 
a  married  woman's  share  in  real  estate,  with  her  consent  or  at  her  request, 
operates  as  a  conversion  {Wallace  v.  Greenwood,  1880,  16  Ch.  D.  362). 

Where  trustees  have  a  discretionary  power  of  sale,  and  an  order  is 
made  in  an  administration  action  directing  a  sale,  the  property  is  converted 
into  personalty  as  from  the  date  of  the  order  {Ryett  v.  Mekin,  1884,  25 
Ch.  D.  735  ;  In  re  Deamish,  1891,  27  L.  R.  Ir.  326) ;  but  if  land  of  which  an 
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infant  is  seised  in  fee-simple  is  taken  under  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  purchase-money  paid 
into  Court,  the  money  retains  the  quality  of  real  estate,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  infant  devolves  accordingly  (Kelland  v.  Fulford,  18*77,  6  Ch.  D.  491).  As 
to  the  devolution,  see  now  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  65). 
As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  remove,  at  the  instance  of  a 
cestui  que  trust,  an  absconding  or  improper  trustee,  see  Lewin,  963  et  seq. 

IV.. Breach  of  Trust., 

Improper  Investment. — One  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  important 
cases  of  breach  of  trust  is  where  an  improper  investment  of  trust  funds  is 
made  by  trustees.  In  making  an  investment  of  trust  money,  a  trustee  is 
bound  not  only  to  act  as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  private  affairs,  but  also  "  to  confine  himself  to  the  class  of 
investments  which  are  permitted  by  the  trust,  and  to  avoid  all  investments 
of  that  class  which  are  attended  with  hazard"  (Learoyd  v.  Whiteley,  1887, 
12  App.  Cas.  753,  733,  per  Lord  Watson  ;  Rae  v.  Meeh,  1889,  14  App.  Cas. 
558,  569,  570;  In  re  Salmon,  Priest  v.  Upplely,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  351,  367; 
Sheffield  Society  v.  Aizleivood,  44  Ch.  D.  412,  454) ;  and  must  take  such  care 
as  an  ordinary  prudent  man  would  take  if  he  were  minded  to  make  an 
investment  for  the  benefit  of  other  people  for  whom  he  felt  morally  bound 
to  provide  (In  re  Whiteley,  Whiteley  v.  Learoyd,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  347, 
355,  per  Lindley,  L.J.). 

The  liability  of  a  trustee  in  making  an  investment  on  mortgage  is  now 
regulated  by  sec.  8  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53),  an 
enactment  which  applies  to  transfers  of  existing  securities  as  well  as  to 
new  securities,  and  to  investments  made  as  well  before  as  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  except  where  some  action  or  other  proceeding  was 
pending  with  reference  thereto  on  the  24th  of  December  1888,  and  which 
provides  that  a  trustee  lending  money  on  the  security  of  any  property  on 
which  he  can  lawfully  lend,  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  by 
reason  only  of  the  proportion  borne  by  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  the  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time  when  the  loan  was  made,  provided  that  it 
appears  to  the  Court  that  in  making  the  loan  the  trustee  was  acting  upon 
a  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  made  by  a  person  whom  he  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  an  able  practical  surveyor  or  valuer  instructed  and 
employed  independently  of  any  owner  of  the  property,  whether  such  sur- 
veyor or  valuer  carried  on  business  in  the  locality  where  the  property  is 
situate  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  does  not  exceed  two 
equal  third  parts  of  the  value  of  the  property  as  stated  in  the  report,  and 
that  the  loan  was  made  under  the  advice  of  the  surveyor  or  valuer  expressed 
in  the  report.  Of  this  enactment  it  has  been  said  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  the 
case  of  In  re  Stuart,  [1897]  2  Ch.  583,  that  the  Legislature  has  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  trustees  "  certain  rules  which  in  some  respects  relaxed 
those  previously  existing,  and  are  in  themselves  reasonable,  and  constitute 
a  standard,  with  reference  to  which  reasonable  conduct  is  to  be  judged." 

The  "two-thirds"  rule  enunciated  by  the  section  was  adopted  by  the  Court 
independently  of  statute,  not  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  as  a  general  one 
(see  In  re  Godfrey,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  483,  490  ;  Smethurst  v.  Hastings,  1885, 
30  Ch.  D.  490) ;  but  now  that  it  has  received  the  recognition  of  the  Legis- 
lature, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  trustees  should  in  every  case  adhere  to 
it,  and  any  departure  from  it  will  be  regarded  with  disapprobation  by  the 
Court  (see  Learoyd  v.  Whiteley,  1887,  12  App.  Cas.  727,  734;  Knox  v.  Mae- 
Mnno?i,  1888,  13  App.  Cas.  723 ;  In  re  Olive,  Olive  v.  Westerman,  1886, 
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34:  Ch.  D.  70  ;  Blyth  v.  Fladgate,  [1891]  1  Ch.  337  ;  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset 
V.  Pouktt,  [1894]  1  Ch.  231). 

In  availing  himself  of  the  provision  of  the  enactment,  the  trustee  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  he,  and  not  the  surveyor  or  valuer,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  propriety  of  the  investment,  and  that  the  statute  will  not  protect, 
him  from  liability  where  the  investment  is  attended  with  hazard  (Myth  v. 
Fladgate,  [1891]  1  Ch.  337,  354);  and  he  should  be  careful  to  obtain  a  full 
and  complete  report,  stating  everything  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
judge  as  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  proposed  security.  For  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  most  material  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the  trustee,  see 
Lewin,  pp.  361,  362. 

As  instances  of  the  kind  of  investment  on  mortgage  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  a  trustee,  on  the  ground  of  its  speculative  or  hazardous  char- 
acter, may  be  mentioned :  Buildings  used  in  trade,  brickworks  (see  Zearoyd 
V.  Whiteley,  1887, 12  App.  Cas.  727) ;  unlet  houses,  especially  jf  the  mortgagor 
is  a  builder  {Eoey  v.  Green,  W.  IST.  1884,  p.  236;  Fry  v.  Tapson,  1884,  28 
Ch.  D.  268  ;  Mara  v.  Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69,  83,  per  North,  J.) ;  cottage 
property  in  a  town  {In  re  Salmmi,  Priest  v.  Uppleby,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  (G.  A.) 
351;  In  re  Olive,  Olive  v.  Westerman,  1886,  34  Ch.  D.  74);  unfinished 
buildings,  unless  due  security  is  taken  for  their  completion  (Eae  v.  Meek, 
1889,  14  App.  Cas.  558,  571);  or  undivided  shares  in  china-clay  works  {In 
re  Turner,  Barker  v.  Ivimey,  [1897]  1  Ch.  536). 

Sec.  9  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  contains  a  provision  that  where  a  trustee 
improperly  advances  trust  money  on  a  mortgage  security,  which  would  at 
the  time  of  the  investment  be  a  proper  investment  in  all  respects  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  is  actually  advanced  thereon,  the  security  shall  be 
deemed  an  authorised  investment  for  the  smaller  sum,  and  the  trustee 
shall  only  be  liable  to  make  good  the  sum  advanced  in  excess  thereof,  with 
interest. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  will  not  be  applied  by  the  Court  where 
the  investment  is  one  of  a  class  attended  with  hazard  {Blyth  v.  Fladgate, 
supra ;  In  re  Turner,  supra).  As  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  application 
of  the  section,  see  observations  of  Kekewich,  J.,  in  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset 
V.  Poulett,  [1894]  1  Ch.  231,  where  the  Court  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
able  to  apply  the  enactment. 

A  second  mortgage,  where  the  trustee  does  not  get  the  legal  estate,  an 
equitable  mortgage  by  deposit  of  title  deed,  or  a  mortgage  of  an  undivided 
share  or  of  a  reversion,  are  respectively  investments  which  a  trustee  would 
do  well  to  avoid  (see  Lewin,  364  et  seq.).  And  as  trustees  are  not  justitied 
in  making  any  investment  that  will  place  the  trust  fund  out  of  their  own 
control,  or  mix  up  the  trust  fund  with  the  rights  of  strangers,  it  is  improper 
for  them  to  invest  upon  a  contributory  mortgage  ( Webb  v.  Jonas,  1888, 
39  Ch.  D.  660 ;  In  re  Massingberd's  Settlement,  1890,  63  L.  T.  N.  S.  296 
(C.  A.) ;  and  see  In  re  Walker,  59  L.  J.  Ch.  386 ;  62  L.  T.  N.  S.  449 ;  38 
W.  E.  766 ;  Stokes  v.  France,  [1898]  1  Ch.  212,  224). 

Where  a  trustee,  in  breach  of  duty,  calls  in  a  security  for  a  purpose  not 
authorised  by  the  terms  of  the  trust,  he  is  liable,  at  the  option  of  the  cestui 
que  trust,  either  to  replace  the  specific  stock,  with  the  intermediate  divi- 
dends, or  to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  sale,  with  interest.  In  case  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  trustee,  the  cestui  que  trust  may,  at  his  option,  prove  for 
the  proceeds,  with  interest,  or  for  the  price  of  the  stock  at  the  date  of  bank- 
ruptcy, with  interim  dividends  (Lewin,  1045).  Where  the  security  has 
been  transferred  to  new  trustees,  they  are  entitled  to  realise,  and  hold  the 
former  trustee  liable  for  the  deficiency  of  the  trust  fund,  without  giving 
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him  the  option  of  replacing  the  money  and  taking  over  the  security  {In  re 
Salmon,  Priest  v.  Upplehy,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  351). 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  clear  at  what  rate  interest  will  be  charged 
against  a  defaulting  executor  or  trustee.  The  general  rule  has  been  to 
charge  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  except  in  those  special  cases  where  the  higher 
or  mercantile  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  chargeable.  Eecently,  however,  in  view 
of  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  now  obtainable  on  trust  investments,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  rates  to  be  charged  ought  to  be  altered  from  4  per 
cent,  to  3,  and  from  5  per  cent,  to  4 ;  and  in  some  of  the  later  cases  this 
view  has  been  acted  on  by  the  Court  (see  In  re  Metropolitan  Coal  Consumers' 
Association,  WainrigMs  case,  62  L.  T.  N.  S.  30,  33 ;  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Bwy.  Co.  v.  South-Eastern  Eivy.  Co.,  [1892]  1  Ch.  120;  [1893]  App. 
Cas.  439 ;  In  re  Dracup,  [1894]  1  Ch.  59 ;  In  re  Goodenough,  Marland  v. 
Williams,  [1895]  2  Ch.  537 ;  In  re  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Hay  v.  Wolmer, 
[1895]  2  Ch.  542).  These  cases  tend  to  show  that  the  rule  of  the  Court 
has  been  modified,  if  not  altered,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as 
being  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  4  per 
cent,  rate  is  still  charged  on  debts  proveable  in  administration  actions  {In 
re  Lambert,  Middleton  v.  Moore,  [1897]  2  Ch.  169). 

Remedy  hy  following  Trust  Property. — Where  trust  property  is  wrong- 
fully converted  by  the  trustee,  the  cestui  que  trust  is,  in  general,  entitled  to 
follow  the  property  into  the  hands  of  any  person,  even  a  purchaser  for  value, 
who  takes  it  with  notice  of  the  trust,  whether  actual  or  constructive  (Lewin, 
976,  977),  but  not  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  value  without  notice. 
An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  exists  where  a  purchaser  with  notice 
acquires  the  property  from  a  hona  fide  purchaser  for  value  without  notice, 
for  here  the  hona  fides  of  the  first  purchaser  has  conferred  upon  him  a  good 
title,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  him  if,  by  any  rule  to  the  contrary,  he 
were  prevented  from  disposing  of  his  beneficial  interest.  In  the  same  way 
a  purchaser  without  notice,  acquiring  the  property  from  a  purchaser  with 
notice,  is  protected  by  virtue  of  his  own  hona  fides.  But  where  a  purchaser 
has  obtained  a  mere  equitable  title  without  notice  of  the  trust,  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  him  to  get  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate,  and  so  shelter  him- 
self, for  the  trustee,  in  so  conveying,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  done  even  where  the  person  so 
getting  in  the  legal  estate  does  not  know  of  the  breach  of  trust  (see  Bailey 
V.  Barnes,  [1894]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  25,  per  Lindley.  L.J. ;  Carter  v.  Carter,  3 
Kay  &  J.  617  ;  27  L.  J.  Ch.  74 ;  Mumford  v.  Stohwasser,  1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq.  556). 
As  between  a  purchaser  who  has  acquired  a  mere  equitable  title  and  a 
cestui  que  trust,  the  title  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  being  prior,  must  prevail. 
Thus  in  Cave  v.  Cave,  1880,  15  Ch.  D.  639,  where  trust  money  was  impro- 
perly laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  which  was  conveyed,  without 
notice  of  the  breach  of  trust,  to  successi\'e  mortgagees,  of  whom  the  first 
only  had  the  legal  estate,  it  was  held  that  the  claim  of  the  cestuis  que  trust 
against  the  property  was  of  the  same  quality  as  the  estates  of  the  equitable 
mortgagees,  and  had  priority  over  them  as  being  prior  in  time  (and  see 
Carritt  v.  Real  and  Personal  Advance  Co.,  1889, 42  Ch.  D.  263  ;  In  re  Richards, 
.  1890,  45  Cti.  D.  589).  So  where  a  lease  was  surrendered  by  an  executor, 
and  a  new  lease,  including  additional  property,  was  taken  by  him  in  his  own 
name  at  an  increased  rent,  and  deposited  by  him  as  security  for  an  advance 
made  to  him,  it  was  held  that  the  cestids  que  trust  had  priority  over  the 
equitable  mortgagee  {In  re  Morgan,  Pillgrem  v.  Mwgan,  1881,  18  Ch.  D. 
(C.  A.)  93).  These  cases  involve  some  hardship,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  Ireland  a  different  view  of  the  law  has  been  taken,  it  being  held,  in  that 
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country,  that  the  right  of  the  cestui  que,  trust  in  such  a  case  is  an  inferior 
equity  to  that  of  the  innocent  purchaser  for  value  of  the  equitable 
interest  (see  In  re  Ffrerwh's  Estate,  1887,  21  L.  E.  Ir.  283).  Where  the 
trust  property  consists  of  shares  in  a  company  within  the  Com- 
panies Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  which  are  transferred  by 
the  trustee  to  a  purchaser  without  notice,  the  protection  of  such  piir- 
chaser  is  complete  although  he  has  notice  before  registration;  for  the 
title  as  between  him  and  his  transferor  was  perfected  by  the  transfer, 
and  the  registration  involves  no  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee 
{Dodds  V.  Hills,  1865,  2  H.  &  M.  424;  and  see  France  v.  Clarh,  1884,22  Ch. 
D.  830 ;  26  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  257 ;  Boots  v.  Williamson,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  485). 
A  trustee  who  having  the  legal  estate  takes  a  lond  fide  assignment  by  way 
of  mortgage  from  the  cestui  que  trust,  can  avail  himself  of  the  legal  estate 
as  a  protection  against  a  prior  incumbrance  of  which  he  had  no  notice. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  constructive  notice  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  law 
has  been  modified  by  sec.  3  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict. 
c.  39),  providing  that  a  purchaser  shall  not  be  prejudicially  affected  by  notice 
of  any  instrument,  fact,  or  thing,  unless  it  is  within  his  own  knowledge,  or 
would  have  come  to  his  knowledge  if  such  inquiries  and  inspections  had  been 
made  as  ought  reasonably  to  have  been  made  by  him ;  or  unless  in  the  same 
transaction  with  respect  to  which  a  question  of  notice  to  the  purchaser  arises, 
it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  counsel,  as  such,  or  of  his  solicitor  or  other 
agent,  as  such,  or  would  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  solicitor  or 
other  agent,  as  such,  if  such  inquiries  and  inspections  had  been  made  as 
ought  reasonably  to  have  been  made  by  the  solicitor  or  other  agent. 

This  enactment,  however,  does  not  affect  the  ordinary  rule  that  a  pur- 
chaser cannot  avoid  constructive  notice  by  omitting  to  investigate  the  title 
to  the  property  {Patman  v.  Harland,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  353),  or  set  up  the 
legal  estate  as  against  the  title  of  a  third  person  when  he  himself  did  not 
take  the  usual  ordinary  precaution  to  make  inquiry  about  it,  but  was  con- 
tent to  accept  the  title,  to  take  a  conveyance,  and  to  advance  his  money 
without  any  inquiry  {Gainsborough  v.  Watcorribe  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  1885, 54  L.  J. 
N.  S.  Ch.  994,  per  North,  J.);  but  it  was  intended  to  remedy  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  doctrine  of  Sargreaves  v.  Rothwell,  1836,  1  Keen,  154,  160, 
and  other  decisions,  according  to  which,  where  a  solicitor  had  acted  in  a 
former  transaction  with  reference  to  the  estate,  notice  was  imputed  to  the 
client  if  there  was  such  a  distance  only  between  the  former  transaction  and 
the  present  transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  left  the  Court  under 
the  impression  that  the  solicitor  had  actually  remembered  the  former  trans- 
action; and  in  that  way  knowledge  was  imputed  to  the  solicitor,  and 
through  the  solicitor  notice  was  imputed  to  the  client  {In  re  Cousins,  1886, 
31  Ch.  D.  671,  676,  per  Chitty,  J.). 

The  general  rule  that  property  held  by  a  person  in  a  fiduciary  relation 
may  be  followed  as  long  as  it  can  be  traced  is  necessarily  difficult  of  appli- 
cation to  money  which,  as  it  is  phrased,  "  has  no  ear-mark,"  inasmuch  as , 
it  cannot  be  traced  or  recovered  after  it  has  passed  into  currency,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  from  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  which,  though 
negotiable,  can  in  general  be  identified  by  the  owner  of  them.  It  was 
always  held  that  so  long  as  money  belonging  to  a  trust  remained  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  or  person  occupying  a  fiduciary  position,  as  a  factor  or 
an  agent,  or  otherwise  (see  Gihert  v.  Gonard,  1885,  52  L.  T.  N.  S.  54;  54 
L.  J.  Ch.  439;  33  W.  E.  302;  Harris  v.  Truman,  1882,  7  Q.  B.  D.  340; 
9  Q.  B.  I).  (C.  A.)  264),  it  could  be  recovered  by  the  cestui  que  trust;  but, 
until  the  leading  case  of  KnatcKbull  v.  Hallett,  1880,  13  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  696, 
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it  was  considered  that  as  between  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust  the  general 
rule  must  prevail  that  sums  first  drawn  out  by  the  trustee  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sums  first  paid  in,  so  that  the  trust  money  was  exhausted  by 
the  drawings  made  immediately  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee ; 
but  by  that  case  it  was  established  that  where  a  person  holding  money  in  a 
fiduciary  character  mixes  it  with  his  own,  and  draws  out  of  the  fund,  he 
must  be  treated  as  drawing  out  his  own  money  first,  the  principle  being 
that  where  a  man  does  an  act  which  may  be  rightfully  performed,  he  cannot 
saji  that  that  act  was  intentionally  and  in  fact  done  wrongly,  and  that  it  is 
right  to  attribute  to  the  trustee,  so  far  as  possible,  the  honest  intention  of 
drawing  out  his  own  money,  and  leaving  the  money  of  the  trust  untouched. 
But  where  the  money  of  the  trustee  has  been  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
mixed  fund,  and  that  fund  consists  of  moneys  belonging  to  different  trusts, 
the  general  rule  will  prevail,  and  the  sums  drawn  out  will  be  attributed  to 
the  earliest  deposits  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.     It  is 
essential  to  the  application  of  the  principle  as  to  following  trust  money  that 
there  should  be  something  existing  in  specie  which  can  be  followed;  and 
accordingly  where  bankers  having  to  pay  money  to  their  customers,  who 
were  trustees,  and  also  to  receive  money  from  them,  set  off  the  one  amount 
against  the  other,  and  no  cheque,  note,  coin,  or  credit  passed  between  the 
parties,  trust  moneys  which  were  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  trans- 
action could  not  be  followed  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers  (In  re  Hallett  & 
Co.,  Ex  parte  Mane,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  237).     Bankers  to  whom  trust 
money  is  paid  with  notice  of  its  character  take  it  subject  to  the  ordinary 
risk  of  being  liable  to  refund  in  the  event  of  the  payment  turning  out  to  be 
a  breach  of  trust  {Foxton  v.  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co., 
1881,  4-1:  L.  T.  N.  S.  406,  408) ;  and  where  the  customer  has  a  trust  account 
and  an  overdrawn  private  account,  the  bankers  cannot  set  off  the  credit  of 
the  one  account  against  the  debit  of  the  other  {Ex parte  Kingston,  1871,  L.  R  6 
Ch.  632) ;  but  if  a  cheque  is  drawn  upon  the  trust  account  in  favour  of  the 
private  account,  so  that  the  indebtedness  on  that  account  is  reduced,  then, 
as  the  bankers  have  no  right  to  refuse  to   act  upon   the  order  of  their 
customer,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  the  cestui  que  trust  unless  it  is  shown 
that  they  designed  or  stipulated  for  some  benefit  to  themselves  {Gray  v. 
Johnston,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  1 ;  Coleman  v.  Bucks  and  Oxon  Union  Bank,  [1897] 
2  Ch.  243). 

Excuse  under  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896. — A  mitigation  of  the  severity 
of  the  law  as  to  breaches  of  trusts  has  recently  been  made  by  sec.  3  of  the 
Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  35),  which  provides  that  if 
it  appears  to  the  Court  that  a  trustee,  whether  appointed  under  that  Act  or 
not,  is  or  may  be  personally  liable  for  any  breach  of  trust,  whether  the 
transaction  alleged  to  be  a  breach  of  trust  occurred  before  or  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  but  "  has  acted  honestly  and  reasonably,  and  ought  fairly  to 
be  excused  for  the  breach  of  trust,  and  for  omitting  to  obtain  the  directions 
of  the  Court "  in  the  matter  in  which  he  committed  such  breach,  then  the 
Court  may  relieve  the  trustee  either  wholly  or  partly  from  personal  liability 
for  the  same.  Under  this  section  it  has  been  held  that  a  trustee  who,  being 
a  tradesman,  relied  on  his  co-trustee,  who  managed  the  trust  fund  and  was 
solicitor  to  the  trust  estate,  knd  allowed  him  to  invest  trust  money  on  an 
insufficient  and  improper  security,  had  not  acted  "  reasonably "  and  ought 
not  to  be  excused  under  the  section  {In  re  Turner,  Barker  \.  Ivimey,  [1897] 
1  Ch.  536 ;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  282) ;  and  this  view  was  adopted  in  a  similar  case 
where  relief  was  refused  to  a  trustee  (who  was  a  Nonconformist  minister) 
in  respect  of  an  investment  on  mortgage,  in  making  which  he  had  relied  on 
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the  advice  of  his  solicitor,  and  on  valuations  of  surveyors  which  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec.  8  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893  (56  &  57 
Vict.  c.  53) ;  and  it  was  held  that  where  a  trustee  asks  the  Court  to  exercise 
in  his  favour  the  jurisdiction  given  by  this  section,  the  burden  lies  on  him 
to  show  that  he  acted  reasonably ;  and  in  determining  whether  he  has  so 
acted  the  Court  will  consider  whether  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  acted 
as  he  did  if  the  investment  had  been  of  his  own  money  {In  re  Stuart,  Smith 
V.  Stuart,  [1897]  2  Ch.  583 ;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  780 ;  and  see  In  re  Grindey,  1898, 
14  T.  L.  E.  555).  Where,  however,  the  executor  of  a  testator  who  was  of 
high  reputation  and  apparently  abundantly  solvent,  made  payments  under 
the  will  to  the  widow,  and  it  afterwards  transpired  that  the  testator,  who 
had  acted  for  many  years  as  agent  for  very  large  estates,  was  indebted  in 
his  character  of  agent  to  an  amount  which  would  exhaust  the  assets,  and 
an  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  defalcations,  the  Court  under  the 
section  granted  relief  to  the  executor  in  respect  of  sums  paid  away  by  him 
before  the  issue  of  the  writ  {In  re  Kay,  Mosley  v.  Kay,  [1897]  2  Ch.  518). 

Contribution  and  Inderrmity. — Where  trustees  are  jointly  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  each  is  responsible  to  the  cestuis  que  trust  for  the  entirety  of 
the  loss  incurred  (Lewin,  1039  ;  Blyth  v.  Fladgate,  [1891]  1  Ch.  337,  358); 
but  as  between  the  trustees  themselves  the  incidence  of  the  liability  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  their  culpability.  If  the  trustees  are  in  pari  delicto,  and 
are  made  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  cestuis  que  trust,  and  one  of  them 
pays  the  whole,  he  is  entitled  to  enforce  contribution  from  his  co-trustee 
{ChillingworthY.Chambers,\lB'd&]lGh..{G.A.)&^b;Robinsonr.Harkin,[\%%] 
2  Ch.  415) ;  but  it  seems  to  be  essential  to  this  claim  for  equal  contribution 
that  the  trustees  should  be  equally  to  blame  for  the  breach  of  trust,  and  that 
neither  of  them  should  have  derived  an  exclusive  benefit  from  the  breach  of 
trust  {Chillingworth  v.  Chambers,  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.A.)  685,  707).  Cases  may 
arise  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  trustees  in  actively  pro- 
moting the  breach  of  trust,  the  loss,  as  between  him  and  his  co-trustee,  will 
be  thrown  upon  him.  Thus  in  Lockhart  v.  Reilly,  1856  (8  De  G-.,  M.  &  G.  506 ; 
25  L.  J.  Ch.  681),  where  a  loss  was  occasioned  by  an  improper  investment 
on  mortgage  made  by  two  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  a  solicitor  and  acted 
as  solicitor  in  the  matter,  and  negotiated  the  mortgage  in  favour  of  a  mort- 
gagee with  whom  he  was  connected,  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C.,  held  the 
solicitor-trustee  primarily  liable  as  between  himself  and  his  co-trustee,  and 
said  that  the  fact  of  his  acting  as  solicitor  would  alone  be  sufQcient  to  justify 
this  result ;  and  in  a  recent  case  where  there  were  two  trustees,  one  of  whom 
was  a  solicitor  and  the  other  a  linen-draper,  and  an  improper  investment 
was  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  solicitor,  who  took  the  lead  in 
and  conducted  the  whole  negotiation,  he  was  ordered  to  indemnify  his  co- 
trustee against  the  loss  resulting  from  the  improper  investment  {In  re 
Turner,  Barker  v.  Ivimey,  [1897]  1  Ch.  536).  This  jurisdiction,  however, 
is  exercised  with  great  caution  because,  as  was  observed  by  Fry,  L.J.,  in 
Bahin  v.  Hughes,  31  Ch.  D.  390,  if  an  implied  liability  of  this  kind  were  ex- 
tended to  every  case  where  one  trustee  is  more  active  than  his  fellow,  "  it 
would  act  as  an  opiate  upon  the  consciences  of  the  trustees ;  so  that  instead  of 
the  cestuis  que  trust  having  the  benefit  of  several  acting  trustees,  each  trustee 
would  be  looking  to  the  other  for  a  right  of  indemnity,  and  so  neglect  the 
performance  of  his  duties  " ;  and  accordingly  in  that  case  where  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  had  the  active  management  of  the  trust,  acting  honestly 
though  erroneously,  comndtted  a  breach  of  trust  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to 
the  trust  estate,  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  co- 
trustees who,  by  doing  nothing,  equally  neglected  their  duty  (and  see  Blyth  v. 
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Fladyate,  [1891]  1  Ch.  337, 365  ;  CUllingworth  Y.Chamhers, [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.A.) 
685) ;  and  where  one  of  the  trustees  allowed  the  fund  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  co-trustee  for  investment,  and  the  co-trustee  intrusted  the  whole  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  investment  to  an  "  outside  broker,"  who  misappropriated 
it,  it  was  held  that  no  case  of  indemnity  arose,  but  that  both  trustees  must 
be  treated  as  in  pari  delicto  (Eohinson  v.  Harkin,  [1895]  2  Ch.  415). 

Where,  however,  "one  of  the  trustees  is  also  a  cestui  que  trust  and  has 
received,  as  between  himself  and  his  co-trustee,  an  exclusive  benefit  from 
the  breach  of  trust,  the  rule  as  to  the  right  of  a  trustee  to  contribution 
from  his  co-trustee,  where  both  are  equally  to  blame  for  the  breach  of 
trust,  does  not  apply,  but  in  such  a  case  the  rule  to  be  applied  is  that  under 
which  the  share  or  interest  of  a  cestui  que  trust  who  has  assented  to  and 
profited  by  a  breach  of  trust  has  to  bear  the  whole  loss ;  and  the  trustee 
who  is  a  cestui  que  trust  must  therefore  indemnify  his  co-trustee  not  merely 
to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  which  he  has  received,  but  to  the  extent  of  his 
share  or  interest  in  the  trust  estate ;  and  accordingly  if  that  share  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  trust  estate,  the  whole  loss  will  fall  upon  the 
trustee  who  is  also  beneficiary  (Chillingworth  v.  Chambers,  [1896]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.) 
865) ;  and  the  application  of  this  principle  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  trustee  did  not  become  a  cestui  que  trust  until  after  the  breach  of  trust 
was  committed  (S.  C.  and  Hvans  v.  Benyon,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  329). 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Court  impounds  the  interest  of  a  cestui 
que  trust  who  induces  a  trustee  to  depart  from  the  direction  of  the  trust  for 
his  own  benefit,  is  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
trust  whilst  the  trustees  are  subject  to  a  serious  liability  which  he  has 
brought  upon  them.  What  the  Court  does  in  such  a  case  is  to  lay  hold  of 
the  partial  interest  to  which  that  person  is  entitled,  and  apply  it,  so  far  as 
it  will  extend,  in  exoneration  of  the  trustees  who  by  his  request,  or  desire, 
or  acquiescence,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  concurrence,  have  been  induced 
to  do  the  improper  act  {Lincoln  v.  Wright,  1841,  4  Beav.  427,  431,  per 
Lord  Langdale ;  and  see  Walker  v.  Symonds,  1818, 3  Swans.  1,  64,  75  ;  Rdby  v. 
Ridehalgh,  1855,  7  De  G-.,  M.  &  G.  104;  24  L.  J.  Ch.  528).  This  principle 
has  now  been  embodied  in  and  extended  by  sec.  45  of  the  Trustee  Act, 
1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53),  which  provides  that  where  a  trustee  commits  a 
breach  of  trust,  at  the  instigation  or  request  or  with  the  consent  in  writing 
of  a  beneficiary,  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  beneficiary  may  be  a  married  woman  entitled  for  her  separate  use 
and  restrained  from  anticipation,  make  such  order  as  to  the  Court  shall 
seem  just  for  impounding  all  or  any  part  of  the  interest  of  the  beneficiary 
in  the  trust  estate  hy  way  of  indemnity  to  the  trustee  or  person  claiming 
through  him.  The  section  applies  to  breaches  of  trust  committed  as  well 
before  as  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  not  so  as  to  prejudice  any 
question  in  an  action  or  other  proceeding  which  was  pending  on  24th 
December  1888,  and  is  pending  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 

This  section  is  not  to  be  construed  as  if  the  word  "  investment "  had 
been  used  instead  of  "  breach  of  trust."  It  is  not  consent  to  investment, 
but  consent  to  breach  of  trust,  which  is  contemplated,  and,  in  order  to  bring 
a  case  within  the  section,  the  cestui  que  trust  must  instigate  or  request  or 
consent  in  writing  to  some  act  or  omission  which  is  itself  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  not  one  which  merely  becomes  so  by  reason  of  want  of  care  on  the 
part  of  the  trustee,  or  by  anything  else  outside  the  request  or  consent 
{Mara  v.  Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69,  per  North,  J.;  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset 
V.  Poulett,  [1894]  1  Ch.  231).  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  beneficiary 
should  know  the  investment  to  be  a  breach  of  trust,  but  he  must  know  the 
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facts  which  constitute  the  breach  of  trust  {In  re  Somerset,  Somerset  v. 
Poulett,  uhi  supra,  per  Davey,  L.J.).  Accordingly,  in  the  case  last 
mentioned,  where  a  tenant  for  life  consented  in  writing  to  an  improper 
investment  on  mortgage,  and  the  security  proved  insufficient,  but  no 
knowledge  of  any  impropriety  was  brought  home  to  him,  it  was  held 
that  his  interest  could  not  be  impounded  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the 
trustees  as  against  their  liability  to  the  infant  remaindermen.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  statute  "  does  not  define  the  extent  of  the  liabihty  of  a 
concurring  beneficiary,"  but  "  is  rather  addressed  to  describe  the  cases  in 
which  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  impound  all  or  any  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  beneficiary  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  trustee,"  and  also  to 
provide  that  the  consent  of  a  beneficiary  for  this  purpose  must  "be 
given  in  writing"  (CMllingworth  v.  Chambers,  [1896]  1  Ch.  685,  707,  per 
Kay,  L.J.).  It  may  be  added  that  by  applying  the  principle  previously 
established  to  the  case  of  a  married  woman  restrained  from  anticipation, 
the  statute  has  extended  the  law  in  an  important  respect.  Upon  the 
construction  of  this  section  it  has  been  held  that  the  words  "  in  writing " 
refer  to  the  "  consent "  and  not  to  the  "  instigation  or  request "  previously 
mentioned,  and  accordingly  that  a  verbal  instigation  or  request  by  a  cestui 
que  trust  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  case  within  the  enactment  {Griffith  v. 
Hughes,  [1892]  3  Ch.  105 ;  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset  v.  Earl  Poulett,  [1894] 
1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  231). 

Upon  the  decided  cases  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Court  will  exercise  its  discretion  in  applying  the  section  to 
the  case  of  a  married  woman  who  is  restrained  from  anticipation. 

In  the  first  case  which  was  decided  under  the  section,  Eomer,  J., 
declined  to  make  an  order  impounding  the  reversionary  life  interest  of  a 
married  woman  who  was  so  restrained,  and  on  whose  entreaty,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  husband  and  his  mother  who  took  prior  interests,  the  trustees, 
admittedly  in  breach  of  trust,  had  paid  away  trust  moneys ;  and  the  learned 
judge  based  his  refusal  on  the  grounds  that  the  trustees  committed  their 
breach  of  trust  not  owing  to  any  misrepresentation  or  deceit  on  the  part  of 
the  married  woman,  but  with  their  eyes  open,  when  they  must  be  taken  to 
have  known  that  her  interest  could  not  be  validly  dealt  with,  and  that  to 
declare  that  her  interest  ought  to  be  impounded  would  be  in  effect  to  give 
the  trustees  the  benefit  of  a  charge  on  that  interest  to  cover  their  breach  of 
trust  {Richetts  v.  Bichetts,  64  L.  T.  N.  S.  263).  But  this  case  has  been 
observed  upon  by  Kekewich,  J.,  in  Griffith  v.  Hughes,  ubi  supra.  In  that 
case  a  married  woman,  who  was  restrained  from  anticipation,  applied  to  and 
requested  the  trustee  to  make  her  an  advance  of  £80  out  of  the  trust  estate 
to  satisfy  pressing  creditors.  He°  did  so,  and,  on  his  being  made  liable  for 
the  money,  it  was  held  that,  as  the  breach  of  trust  had  been  committed  at 
the  request  of  the  married  woman,  her  Hfe  interest  ought  to  be  impounded, 
although,  as  the  learned  judge  found,  the  trustee  was  aware  that  there  was 
a  restraint  on  anticipation,  and  that  he  was  doing  that  which  by  law  he  was 
not  entitled  to  do.  More  recently  in  Bolton  v.  Curre,  [1895]  1  Ch.  544, 
where  the  facts  were  far  more  favourable  to  the  married  woman  than  they 
were  in  Griffith  v.  Hughes,  Eomer,  J.,  in  declining  to  make  an  order  im- 
pounding her  life  interest,  referred  to  Richetts  v.  Rickdts,  and  said  he  did 
not  in  fact  lay  down  any  general  rule  that  a  trustee  who  knowingly 
committed  a  breach  of  trust  could  never  have  the  benefit  of  the  section ;  but 
he  added  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  trustee  to  protect  a  married  woman 
against  herself,  when  she,  as  a  beneficiary  restrained  from  anticipation,  asks 
him  to  commit  a  breach  of  trust."     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Court, 
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in  exercising  its  discretion,  must  have  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
restraint ;  but  to  refuse  the  relief  because  of  the  existence  of  the  restraint 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  repeal  the  section  pro  tanto. 

Delay  and  Laches. — In  considering  the  limits  of  time  within  which  an 

action  for  a  breach  of  trust  must  be  brought,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 

between  a  direct  or  express  trust   and  a  mere  constructive  trust  which 

arises  by  implication.   Tlie  rule  of  law  is  that  "  no  time  bars  a  direct  trust " 

(Beckford  v.  Wade,  1805,  7  Ves.  87,  97,  per  Sir  W.  Grant);  and  by  the 

Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66),  s.  25,  subs.  2,  it  is  expressly 

_  enacted  that  "  no  claim  of  a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee  for  any 

property  held  on  an  express  trust,  or  in  respect  of  any  breach  of  trust,  shall 

be  held  to  be  barred  by  any  Statute  of  Limitations."     In  order  to  constitute 

an  express  trust  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute  it  is  not  necessary  to 

use  the  word  "  trust,"  but  any  language  that  would  in  equity  raise  or  imply 

a  trust  will  be  deemed  to  create  an  express  trust.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 

trusts  arising  by  the  construction  of  a  Court  of  equity  from  the  acts  of  the 

parties,  or  to  be  made  out  by  circumstances,  or  to  be  proved  by  evidence, 

will  not  be  saved  by  the  section  (Lewin,  999,  1000).     Thus  where  real 

estate  was  conveyed  to  trustees  upon  charitable  trusts  by  a  deed  which  was 

void  for  non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mortmain  Act,   the 

trustees  of  the  deed  were  held  not  to  be   express  trustees  {Churcher  v. 

Martin,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  312),  and  where  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship  sold  und^r 

the  power  conferred  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104), 

he  was  not  an  express  trustee  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  sale  {Banner  v. 

Berridge,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  254).     A  mortgage  by  way  of  trust  for  sale  is  not 

an  express  trust  within  the  section,  but   the  Statute  of  Limitations   is 

applicable  to  such  a  mortgage  in  the  same  way  as  to  an  ordinary  mortgage 

(locking  v.  Parker,  1872,  L.  E.  8  Ch.  30;  In  re  Alison,  1879,  11  Ch.  D. 

(C.  A.)  284 ;  and  see  Rochefoucauld  v.  Boustead,  [1897]  1  Ch.  196).     In  all 

such  cases  of  constructive  trust  the  general  rule  prevails  that  where  there 

is  a  statutable  bar  at  law,  the  same  period  is  always  either  by  analogy  or  in 

obedience   to   the   statute   adopted   in  equity   in   reference    to   equitable 

claims ;   or,  as  it  is  generally  phrased,  "  equity  acts   by   analogy   to  the 

statute." 

By  the  Eeal  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57),  s.  10, 
no  money  or  legacy  charged  on  any  land  or  rent,  although  secured  by  an 
express  trust,  is  to  be  recoverable  except  within  the  time  within  which  it 
might  have  been  recovered  had  there  been  no  express  trust.  The  enact- 
ment of  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  25,  subs.  2,  applies  as  between  the  trustee 
and  the  cestui  que  trust ;  but  the  enactment  last  stated  applies  as  between 
the  land  charged  (though  secured  by  way  of  trust)  and  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  charge  (Fearnside  v.  Mint,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  579;  Hughes  v. 
Coles,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  231). 

In  contrasting  direct  or  express  trusts  with  constructive  trusts  as 
regards  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  person  may  by  his  conduct  in  dealing  with  trust  property  with 
notice  of  the  trust,  although  he  has  never  accepted  any  direct  or  express 
trust,  nevertheless  place  himself  in  the  position  of  an  express  trustee. 
Thus  in  Soar  v.  Ashivell,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  390,  where  money  was 
intrusted  for  investment  to  the  solicitor  of  a  trustee,  and  was  invested  by 
him  on  mortgage  accordingly,  and  on  the  mortgage  being  paid  off,  the 
solicitor  paid  one  moiety  of  the  money  to  the  persons  entitled,  but  did  not 
account  for  the  other  moiety,  it  was  held  that  he  was  in  the  same  position 
as  an  express  trustee,  and  that  an  action  against  his  executrix  to  recover 
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the  moiety  brought  after  more  than  the  statutable  period  had  intervened, 
was  not  barred. 

The  position  of  an  express  trustee  in  this  respect  has  to  some  extent 
been  assimilated  to  that  of  a  constructive  trustee  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1888 
(51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59),  s.  8.  That  section  extends  protection  in  any  action  or 
other  proceeding  to  a  trustee  or  any  person  claiming  through  him,  except  where 
the  claim  "  is  founded  (1)  upon  any  fraud  or  fraudulent  breach  of  trust  to 
which  the  trustee  is  party  or  privy,  or  is  (2)  to  recover  trust  property  or 
the  proceeds  thereof  still  retained  by  the  trustee,  or  (3)  previously  received 
by  the  trustee  and  appropriated  to  his  use,"  by  providing  that  in  any  such 
action  or  other  proceeding,  (a)  all  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  any  Statute 
of  Limitations  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  like  manner  and  to  the  like  extent  as 
they  would  have  been  enjoyed  in  such  action  or  other  proceeding  if  the 
trustee  or  person  claiming  through  him  had  not  been  a  trustee  or  person 
claiming  through  him ;  and  (6)  that  if  the  action  or  other  proceeding  is 
brought  to  recover  money  or  other  property,  and  is  one  to  which  no  exist- 
ing Statute  of  Limitation  applies,  the  trustee  or  person  claiming  through 
him  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  and  be  at  liberty  to  plead  the  lapse 
of  time  as  a  bar  to  such  action  or  other  proceeding  in  the  like  manner  and 
to  the  like  extent  as  if  the  claim  had  been  against  him  in  an  action  of  debt 
for  money  had  and  received,  but  so  nevertheless  that  the  statute  shall  run 
against  a  married  woman  entitled  in  possession  for  her  separate  use, 
whether  with  or  without  a  restraint  upon  anticipation,  but  shall  not  begin 
to  run  against  any  beneficiary  unless  and  until  the  interest  of  such  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  an  interest  in  possession.  It  is  further  provided  that  no 
beneficiary  as  against  whom  there  would  be  a  good  defence  by  virtue  of  the 
section  shall  derive  any  greater  or  other  benefit  from  a  judgment  or  order 
obtained  by  another  beneficiary  than  he  could  have  obtained  if  he  had 
brought  such  action  or  other  proceeding  and  this  section  had  been  pleaded. 

By  sec.  1  the  term  "  trustee  "  is  to  be  deemed  to  include  an  executor  or 
administrator,  and  a  trustee  whose  trust  arises  by  construction  or  implica- 
tion of  law,  as  well  as  an  express  trustee,  but  not  the  official  trustee  of 
charitable  funds. 

Sec.  8  of  this  Act  has  received  judicial  interpretation  on  several 
occasions,  but  the  full  effect  of  it  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  With 
reference  to  the  exception  as  to  property  "  still  retained  "  by  the  trustee,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  enactment  is  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  trustee, 
at  the  date  of  the  writ  in  the  action  brought  against  him,  has  actually  in 
his  hands,  or  under  his  control,  the  trust  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof 
{Thome  v.  Heard,  [1893]  3  Ch.  530 ;  [1894]  1  Ch.  599 ;  [1895]  App.  Cas. 
495). 

As  to  the  time  at  which  the  statute  begins  to  run,  it  appears  to  be 
settled  that  in  the  case  of  an  improper  investment  the  breach  of  trust  is  to 
be  treated  as  committed  at  the  time  when  the  investment  is  made,  and  not 
at  the  time  when  the  improper  character  of  it  becomes  apparent,  by  reason  of 
interest  ceasing  to  be  paid  or  otherwise  {In  re  Somerset,  Somerset  v.  Poulett, 
[1894]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  231),  and  this  is  so  even  where  a  concealed  fraud  has 
been  committed,  if  the  fraud  is  not  that  of  the  person  who  invokes  the  aid 
of  the  statute  {Thorne  v.  Heard,  [1893]  3  Ch.  530  ;  [1894]  1  Ch.  599 ;  [1895] 
App.  Cas.  495).  In  Swain  v.  Bringeman,  [1891]  3  Ch.  233,  where  trustees 
carried  on  a  farming  business,  instead  of  realising  the  estate,  so  that  the 
breach  of  trust  was  of  a  continuing  character,  the  action  against  the 
trustees  was  held  to  be  barred  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time 
when  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  trust  occurred. 
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The  concluding  provision  of  subsec.  1,  that  the  statute  shall  not  begin 
to  run  until  the  interest  of  the  beneficiary  is  an  interest  "  in  possession," 
may,  as  was  pointed  out  by  North,  J.,  in  Mara  v.  Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69, 
give  to  the  enactment,  as  regards  future  interests,  a  very  different  effect 
from  that  of  the  earlier  statute  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27  (see  s.  20).  In  Mara 
V.  Browne,  a  married  woman  was  entitled,  first,  to  an  interest  under  a 
settlement  for  her  separate  use  with  restraint  on  anticipation  during  the 
joint  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband  ;  secondly,  to  an  interest  by  way  of 
resulting  trust  during  the  rest  of  her  life ;  and  thirdly,  under  the  settle- 
ment to  the  capital  in  the  event  of  her  children  dying  without  attaining 
vested  interests,  and  it  was  held  that  as  the  second  interest  would  not 
coalesce  with  the  first,  it  must,  in  common  with  her  interest  in  the  capital, 
be  treated  as  a  future  interest  within  the  section. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  construing  the  section'  is  occasioned  by  clause 
(a),  because  as  an  action  by  a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee  is 
necessarily  grounded  on  the  fiduciary  relation  between  them,  if  that 
relation  is  by  hypothesis  taken  away,  no  action  at  all  could  be  maintained. 
Thus  where  an  action  was  brought  to  make  trustees  liable  for  losses  in 
respect  of  investments  negligently  made  on  insufficient  security  more  than 
six  years  previously.  Fry,  L.J.,  held  that  the  case  did  not  fall  within  clause 
(a),  and  in  reference  to  that  clause  he  observed  that  it  was  obvious  that 
"  if  a  person  had  not  been  a  trustee,  he  could  not  be  sued  for  a  breach  of 
trust " ;  and,  further,  that  there  was  "  no  right  or  privilege,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  conferred  by  any  Statute  of  Limitations  in  respect  of  a  breach  of 
trust,"  and  that  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  applying  the  clause  to 
the  case  before  him  {In  re  Bowden,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  444) ;  and  this  view  was 
followed  by  North,  J.,  in  Mara  v.  Browne,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69.  In  Row  v.  Barl 
Winterton,  [1896]  2  Ch.  626,  Lindley,  L.J.,  while  sharing  with  Fry,  L. J.,  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  clause,  thought  that  to  exclude  the  operation  of 
it  on  the  short  ground  stated  by  him  would  be  really  to  deprive  it  of  all 
meaning  whatever,  and  that  if  the  clause  were  applied  to  trustees'  accounts 
it  must  be  treated  as  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  accounts 
to  which  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  apply,  and  that,  therefore,  under  the 
statute  of  James  i.  (21  Jac.  i.  c.  16)  as  amended,  first  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act 
(9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14),  and  afterwards  by  sec.  9  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1856  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97),  no  claim  could  be  made  in  respect 
of  a  matter  more  than  six  years  before  action.  This  would  give  the  clause 
much  the  same  effect  as  it  would  have  had  if  the  word  "  direct "  had  been 
inserted  before  "  trustee "  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  so  as  to  place  a  direct 
trustee  in  the  position  of  a  constructive  trustee.  Eigby,  L.J.,  in  the  same 
case  appeared  to  think  that  a  fair  construction  could  be  put  upon  the  clause 
by  treating  it  as  dealing  with  remedies  only  and  not  with  causes  of  action, 
and  that,  putting  aside  the  question  whether  the  breach  of  duty  was  a 
breach  of  trust,  the  appropriate  Statute  of  Limitations  must  be  looked  to  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  period  of  limitation  applicable  to  such  breach  of  duty, 
which  might  be  six  years  in  one  case,  and  a  longer  period  in  another  (as, 
for  example,  where  the  breach  gave  rise  to  a  specialty  debt).  But  this 
construction  is  attended  with  difficulty  (see  Lewin,  p.  1011). 

Although,  independently  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1888,  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  by  a  cestui  que  trust  against  a  trustee  in  a 
case  of  express  or  direct  trust,  yet  such  a  claim  may  be  barred  by  laches  or 
acquiescence.  Where  it  would  be  practically  unjust  to  give  a  remedy 
either  because  the  party  has  by  his  conduct  done  that  which  might  fairly 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  waiver  of  it,  or  where  by  his  conduct  and 
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neglect  he  has,  though  not  waiving  the  remedy,  put  the  other  party  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  would  not  he  reasonable  to  place  him  if  the  remedy 
was  afterwards  to  be  asserted,  lapse  of  time  and  delay  may  operate  as  a  bar. 
The  two  most  material  things  to  be  considered  are  the  length  of  the  delay 
and  the  nature  of  the  acts  done  during  the  interval,  which  might  affect 
either  party  and  cause  a  balance  of  justice  or  injustice  in  taking  the  one 
course  or  the  other  so  far  as  relates  to  the  remedy  {Erlartger  v.  New 
Sombrero  Phosphate  Co.,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  1218;  48  L.  J.  Ch.  73, 
per  Lord  Blackburn;  Lindsay  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Hurd,  1874,  L.  E. 
5  P.  C.  221).  Where  lapse  of  time  is  coupled  with  other  circumstances 
which  render  it  unjust  to  give  the  plaintiff  relief  against  the  defendant,  the 
Court  will  refuse  the  relief  {Bright  v.  Legerton,  1861,  2  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  606 ; 
30  L.  J.  Ch.  338 ;  In  re  Cross,  Earston  v.  Tenison,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  109 ; 
51  L.  J.  Ch.  645) ;  but  mere  lapse  of  time  without  more  is  no  bar  {In  re 
Cross,  ubi  supra) ;  and  in  a  recent  case  where  a  cestui  que  trust  took  no  pro- 
ceedings for  twelve  years  after  a  correspondence  by  her  with  the  trustee  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  trust,  it  was  held  that  as  she  had  done  nothing 
actively  to  lead  the  defendant  to  suppose  that  she  had  abandoned  her  claim, 
the  lapse  of  time  did  not  preclude  her  from  enforcing  it  {Rochefoucauld  v. 
Boustead,  [1897]  1  Ch.  (C.  A.)  196).  And  where  there  is  an  express  trust 
for  successive  incumbrancers  on  a  limited  interest,  as  a  life  estate,  the 
subsequent  incumbrancers  are  not  chargeable  with  laches  so  long  as  the 
prior  incumbrances  absorb  the  whole  beneficial  interest  {Knight  v.  Bowyer, 
1858,  2  De  G.  &  J.  421,  443).  As  to  acquiescence  by  a  reversioner,  the 
general  rule  is  that  a  cestui  que  trust  whose  interest  is  reversionary  is  not 
bound  to  assert  his  title  until  it  comes  into  possession ;  but  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  he  is  not  so  bound  does  not  prevent  him  from  assenting  to  a 
breach  of  trust ;  and  where  the  trust  is  definite  and  clear,  mere  knowledge 
and  non-interference  by  the  cestui  que  trvM  before  his  interest  has  come  into 
possession  will  not  be  treated  as  amounting  to  concurrence  or  acquiescence 
{Life  Association  of  Scotland  v.  Siddal,  3  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  72,  74,  77). 

{^Authorities. — Lewin  on  Trusts,  9th  ed. ;  Seton  on  Judgments,  5th  ed., 
vol.  ii. ;  Godefroi  on  Trusts ;  Underbill  on  Trusts ;  Watson's  Compendium  of 
Beat  and  Personal  Property;  Marrack's  Triist  Investment  Guide,  2nd  ed. ; 
Ellis  on  the  Trustee  Act,  1893.] 


Tug  and  Tow.— See  Towage. 

Tunnel. — The  law  as  to  arches  and  tunnels  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  railways  is  discussed  in  the  article  Eailway. 

Turbary. — Common  of  turbary  is  the  copyholder's  right  to  take 
turf  or  peat  for  fuel ;  such  a  right  cannot  be  claimed  by  mere  occupants 
{Dean  of  Ely  v.  Warren,  1741,  2  Atk.  189),  and  the  alleged  custom  to 
remove  the  turf  must  be  definite  and  certain,  and  not  be  said  to  exist  for 
vague  objects,  such  as  "  improvement "  of  the  copyholder's  lands,  or  to  be 
exercisable  at  uncertain  times,  such  as  "  -svhen  occasion  requires  "  ( Wilson 
V.  Willes,  1806,  7  East,  121).  The  right  cannot  be  aliened,  and  is  exercis- 
able only  where  the  turf  is  actually  found  {Peardon  v.  Underhill,  1850, 
16  Q.  B.  120) ;  and  the  lord  may  enclose  against  common  of  pasture,  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  common  of  turbary,  provided  he  do  not  interfere 
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with  the  latter  {Fawcett  v.  Strickland,  1737,  Willes,  57 ;  and  see  Arlett  v.  Ellis, 
1827,  7  Barn.  &  Cress.  346).  But  the  lord  cannot  enclose  against  common 
of  turbary  or  estovers,  unless  by  custom,  and  then  a  sufficiency  must  be  left 
for  the  commoners  (Lascelles  v.  Onslow,  1877,  2  Q.  B.  D.  433).  Apart  from 
the  custom,  copyholders  are  often  tenants  in  common  of  a  right  of  turbary, 
and  common  of  turbary  may  belong  to  freehold  tenants  by  grant-  or  pre- 
scription.    See  also  Common  ;  Estovees. 


Turf  Moss. — By  the  grant  of  "  bogs  and  turf  mosses,"  the  soil  and 
freehold  in  both  will  pass  (per  Brady,  C.B.,  in  Boyle  v.  Olpherts,  1841, 
4  Ir.  Eq.  Eep.  251).  In  the  same  case,  Pennefather,  B.,  said  (p.  249) : 
"  I  believe  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  bog  simply  means  the  soil." 


Turks  a.nd  Ca.iC0S — A  group  of  West  Indian  islands,  formerly 
claimed  by  Spaii>,  added  to  the  Colony  of  the  Bahamas  in  1799.  In  1848 
they  were  placed  under  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  There  is  a  Legislative 
Board,  which  includes  the  Commissioner  and  the  Judge,  and  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  other  persons,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
Laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  extend  to  the  Turks 
Islands  if  expressly  named.  There  is  one  judge,  from  whom  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 

[Authorities. — Zaws  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands ;  Colonial  Office  List] 


Turn. — "In  turn  to  deliver"  in  a  charter-party,  see  Robertson  v. 
Jackson,  1845,  2  C.  B.  412. 

"  In  regular  turns  of  loading,"  see  Leidemann  v.  Schultz,  1853,  14  C.  B. 
38;  and  Hudson  v.  Olementson,  1856,  18  C.  B.  213. 

Ship  to  be  "loaded  in  turn,"  see  Taylor  v.  Clay,  1846,  9  Q.  B.  713; 

Turnpike  Roads — As  to  these,  see  Highways,  vol.  vi.  at  p.  193. 
As  to  former  powers  of  Turnpike  Commissioners,  etc.,  see  3  Geo.  iv.  c.  126. 

Tutor. — "There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  tutor  and  a  school- 
master "  (per  Cave,  J.,  in  Zee  v.  Turner,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  775).  It  is 
therefore  incorrect  to  describe  a  schoolmaster  in  a  bill  of  sale  as  a  "  tutor  " 
(ibid.). 

Twelvemonth . — "  A  twelvemonth  includes  all  the  year  according 
to  the  calendar,  but  twelve  months  shall  be  reckoned  according  to  twenty- 
eight  days  to  each  month"  {Catesby's  case,  1607,  6  Co.  Eep.  62a;  2  Black. 
Com.  141).     See  Month. 


Tyne. — For  the  local  rules  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Tyne,  see  Marsden,  Collisions  at  Sea,  4th  ed.,  624. 


Tynwald.— See  Man,  Isle  of. 
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Uberrima  fides, — In  certain  contracts  (contracts  of  marine,  fire, 
and  life  insurance,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land,  for  family  settlements,  and 
for  the  allotment  of  shares  in  companies)  in  which  one  of  the  parties  is 
presumed  to  have  means  of  knowledge  not  accessible  to  the  other,  that 
party  is  bound  to  treat  the  other  with  uberrima  fides,  and  tell  him  every- 
thing which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  his  judgment.  In  these  cases 
non-disclosure  of  a  material  fact,  even  in  the  absence  of  misrepresentation 
or  fraud,  may  make  the  contract  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  uberrima  fides  is  due.  See  Company  ;  Contract,  vol.  iii.  at 
p.  345;  Family  Arrangement;  Eire  Insurance;  Life  Insurance; 
Marine  Insurance;  Vendor  and  Purchaser. 


Udal  Lands — A  synonym  for  Allodial  Lands. 


Ultimatum — A  diplomatic  message  conveying  the  final  proposi- 
tion made  by  one  State  to  another  concerning  a  matter  in  dispute,  or  the 
terms  the  least  favourable  to  itself  that  it  can  accept,  and  the  rejection  of 
which  will  be  followed  by  immediate  hostilities.  It  is  thus  the  decisive  step 
of  a  Government  previous  to  a  rupture  of  negotiations  and  a  declaration  of 
war.     See  War. 


Ultra  vires. 
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Generally 

Generally. — The  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  wears  at  first  sight  an  aspect  of 
technicality,  but  a  closer  examination  shows  it  to  be  eminently  rational, 
and  a  necessary  complement  of  the  law  governing  corporations — of  special 
importance  at  the  present  day,  having  regard  to  the  extraordinary  expan- 
sion of  joint-stock  enterprise.  Corporations  are  artificial  persons  in  law, 
called  into  existence  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — which  alone  can 
create  a  corporation — and  endowed  with  an  independent  power  and  vitality 
of  their  own.  But — and  this  is  the  material  point— a  corporation,  though  a 
persona  in  law,  is  not  an  ordinary  persona.  It  is  created  and  endowed  for 
certain  objects,  and  for  certain  objects  only,  and  its  powers  are  impliedly 
restricted  to  doing  what  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects; 
in  ■  other  words,  those  objects  define  and  circumscribe  the  corporation's 
sphere  of  activity.  Outside  this  sphere  the  corporation  is  struck _  with 
impotence,  and  all  that  it  does  is  "ultra  vires"  and  wholly  void.  This  is  a 
broad  principle  of  general  jurisprudence  (Ashbury  Bwy.  Co.  v..Biche,  1875, 
L.  R.  7  E.  &  I.  App.  653  ;  Stockport  District  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,tf 
Manchester,  1863,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  266 ;  Pickering  v.  Stephenson,  1872,  L.  E. 
14  Eq.  340),  and  it  is  a  corollary  from  it  that  the  governing  body  of  a  cor- 
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poration  cannot  use  the  funds  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  objects  of  the 
corporation  {Pickering  v.  Stephenson,  supra ;  Guinness  v.  Land  Corporation 
of  Ireland,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  375). 

Corporations  are  very  varied  in  character.  There  is  the  ordinary  trading 
company,  for  instance.  There  is  the  municipal  corporation.  There  are 
railway,  canal,  gas,  water,  and  dock  companies.  There  are  building  societies, 
friendly  societies,  clubs,  eleemosynary  corporations,  and  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations. To  all  these  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  applies ;  but  it  applies 
with  a  difference,  varying  with  the  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is 
constituted.  Thus  the  object  of  a  municipal  corporation  is  to  secure  tlie 
good  government  of  the  borough ;  and  for  this  end  the  town  council,  which 
is  the  executive  of  the  borough,  is  invested  with  all  the  requisite  powers. 
A  railway  company,  again,  is  created  to  make,  maintain,  and  manage  a 
great  line  of  railway ;  and  to  do  this  it  is  empowered  to  acquire  land  com- 
pulsorily,  to  make  stations  and  cattle  depots,  to  run  fire-breathing  loco- 
motives, and,  generally,  commit  what  may  be  termed  State-sanctioned 
nuisances.  Similarly,  an  ordinary  trading  company  is  incorporated  to  carry 
out  some  particular  commercial  enterprise — to  start  a  newspaper,  build  a 
hotel,  work  a  mine  or  patent,  or  run  a  line  of  steamers.  The  enterprise, 
whatever  it  be,  is  the  raison  d'itre  of  the  company, — its  "  being's  end  and 
aim," — and  the  company's  capacity  is  confined  to  compassing  those  par- 
ticular objects. 

Acts  ultra  vires  Directors. — Acts  which  are  ultra  vires  the  company  must, 
however,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  acts  which  are  ultra  vires  the 
directors.  Acts  which  are  merely  ultra  vires  the  directors,  but  intra  vires 
the  company,  may  be  ratified  by  the  shareholders,  but  not  even  the  consent 
of  every  shareholder  in  the  company  can  authorise  or  ratify  an  act  which  is 
ultra  vires  the  company  {Ashhury  Bwy.  Co.  v.  Riche,  supra).  The  question 
in  such  cases  is,  Is  it  a  limitation  of  the  constitution  of  the  company,  or 
does  it  merely  restrict  the  agency  of  the  directors  ?  {Irvine  v.  Union  Bank 
of  Australia,  1877,  2  App.  Cas.  366,  374).  Ultra  vires  must  also  be  dis- 
tinguished from  illegality.  An  act  which  is  ultra  vires  is  often  illegal  also, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  If  a  cotton  spinning  company,  for  instance,  were 
to  spend  its  funds  in  building  a  church,  that  would  be  ultra  vires,  but  not 
illegal  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  except  so  far  as  all  ultra  vires  acts  are 
in  a  sense  so. 

Companies  under  the  Companies  Acts. — This  being  the  fundamental 
principle, — that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  being  entirely  relative 
to  the  end  for  which  the  corporation  was  instituted, — the  doctrine  can  only 
be  properly  understood  by  dealing  with  it  in  its  application  to  the  several 
kinds  of  corporations  known  to  the  law ;  and  first,  as  the  most  numerous, 
of  companies  formed  by  registration  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862. 
These  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  two  kinds — companies  which  have  for  their 
'  object  the  acquisition  of  gain,  and  those  wh'ich  have  not.  The  former  are 
infinitely  various  in  their  aims — buying  and  selling,  mining,  lighting,  insur- 
ing, carrying,  financing,  exploring — ■' quicquid  agunt  homines " — the  trading 
company  of  to-day  essays  them  all ;  the  latter  kind — the  non-acquisitive 
—  is  represented  by  clubs,  institutes,  and  societies — charitable,  social, 
political. 

Objects  Clause  in  Memorandum. — In  both  cases  the  objects  are  left  to  the 
promoters  to  define  in  the  memorandum  of  association,  which  is  the 
company's  charter,  and  no  limits  are  placed  by  the  Legislature  on  the 
latitude  of  their  choice,  with  the  result  that  the  "  objects  clause "  is  now 
close-packed  with  powers  enabling  the  company  to  do  every  conceivable 
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thing  which  might  by  possibility  come  within  the  range  of  the  company's 
operations  presently,  or  in  the  future.  This  multifariousness  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  ultra  vires  doctrine,  coupled  with  the  unalterabihty  of 
the  memorandum  otherwise  than  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  under  the 
Companies  Memorandum  of  Association  Act,  1890. 

Incidental  or  Conducive. — Every  object — not  being  unlawful — thus  ex- 
pressly speciiied  in  the  memorandum  is,  of  course,  intra  vires  the  company ; 
but  in  addition  to  these  expressed  objects  the  company  may  do  whatever  is 
incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  specified  objects.  This 
power  is  one  very  much  at  large, — necessarily, — and  it  is  with  regard  to  it — 
the  undefined  borderland  of  the  "  incidental  and  conducive  " — that  questions 
of  ultra  vires  in  respect  to  trading,  and  indeed  other  corporations,  mostly 
arise. 

Examples. — Intra  vires. — In  determining  these  questions  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  law  that  the  doctrine  should  be  converted  into  a  strait  waist- 
coat for  companies.     "  The  doctrine  of  ultra  vires"  as  Lord  Selborne  said  in 
A.-G.  V.  Great  Eastern  Rwy.  Co.,  1887,  5  App.  Cas.  478,  "  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  reasonably  and  not  unreasonably  applied,  and  whatever  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  incidental  to  or  consequential  upon  those  things  which  the 
Legislature  has  authorised,  ought  not  (unless  expressly  prohibited)  to  be  held 
by  judicial  construction  to  be  ultra  vires."     "  Conducive,"  the  Court  has 
held,  means  "  naturally  conducive,"  that  is,  "  doing  something  hand  fide 
connected  with  the  objects  to  be  attained,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  adapted  to  their  attainment "  (Joint  Stock  Discount  Co.  v.  Brown, 
1866,  L.  E.  3  Eq.  150).     Thus  though  it  would  be  ultra  vires  for  a  banking 
company  to  speculate  in  shares,  it  is  not  ultra  vires  for  it  to  make  advances 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  on  the  security  of  shares,  and,  if  necessary 
or  prudent  for  realising  such  security,  totake  a  legal  transfer  of  the  shares  to 
itself  (Royal  Bank  of  India's  case,  1869,  4  App.  Cas.  252) ;  nor  is  it  ultra 
vires  for  a  bank  to  guarantee  interest  on  the  debentures  of  a  new  company, 
the  formation  of  which  is  of  importance  to  it  (In  re  West  of  England  Bank, 
1880,  14  Ch.  D.  317).     So  also  a  railway  and  steam  ferry  company  may 
lend  out  its  ferry-boats  on  excursion  trips  when  not  wanted  for  the  ferry 
(Forrest  v.  Manchester  S.  &  L.  Rwy.  Co.,  1863,  30  Beav.  40).     So  a  fire 
insurance   company  may  pay  losses   though    not   covered  by  its  policy 
(Taunton  v.   Royal  Insurance   Co.,  1864,  2   H.  &  M.  135),  such  liberal 
dealing  being  calculated  to  make  the  office  popular  and  promote  its  business. 
A  railway  company,  again,  may  let  its  rolling  stock  to  another  company, 
whose  line  is  connected  with  and  can  only  be  profitably  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  its   own   (A.-G.  v.  Great  Eastern  Rwy.  Co.,  supra).      A  hotel 
company  may  let  off  part  of  its  premises  if  more  than  necessary  for  its 
requirements  (Simpson  v.  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Co.,  1860,  L.  E.  8  H.  L. 
712);  a  trading  company  or  a  railway  company  may  give  a  reasonable 
bonus  to  its  employees,  because  it  thus  obtains  better  work  for  it  from  such 
employees  (Hampson  &  Price  v.  Patent  Candle  Co.,  1876,  24  W.  E.  754^ 
Hutton  V.  West  Cork  Rwy.  Co.,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  654;  and  see  Hendersony. 
Bank  of  Australasia,  1888-,  40  Ch.  D.  170) ;  it  may  compromise  claims  agamst 
it  or  any  dispute  whatever  (Bath's  case,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  334) ;  it  may  sue 
for  a  libel  (Metropolitan  Saloon  Omnibus  Co.,  1859,  4  H.  &  N.  87) ;  it  may 
present  a  bankruptcy  petition  (In  re  Calthm^p,  1868,  L.  E.  3  Ch.  2o2); 
it  may  take  apprentices  (Burnley  Equitable  Co-operative  Society  v.  Casson, 
[1891]  1   Q.  B.  75) ;    in  a  word,  it  may  do  whatever  is  ordinarily  and 
reasonably  done  in  such  business  as  it  carries  on. 

Ultra  vires. — But  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  a  company  from  expendi- 
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ture  of  its  funds  on  "  conducive ''  objects  must  be  a  tangible  benefit.  It  has 
been  held,  for  instance,  that  a  donation  by  directors  of  a  railway  company 
out  of  the  company's  funds  to  the  Imperial  Institute  was  ultra  vires,  the 
prospect  of  increased  traffic  from  the  building  of  the  Institute  being  too 
remote  (Tomkinson  v.  South-Eastern  Bwy.  Co.,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  675).  It  is 
also  ultra  vires  for  an  industrial  society  to  subscribe  to  a  strike  ( Warhurton 
V.  Huddersfield  Industrial  Society,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  87) ;  or  for  a  company  to 
spend  its  funds  in  sending  stamped  proxy  forms  to  shareholders  (Studdert 
V.  Gfrosvenor,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  528),  or  in  prosecuting  the  proprietors  of  a 
newspaper  for  libels  impugning  the  honesty  of  the  directors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  for  the  libels  in  such  a  case  do  not  affect 
the  company,  or  only  incidentally  (ibid.). 

Reduction  of  Capital. — But  the  commonest  illustration  of  the  ultra  vires 
doctrine,  in  the  case  of  a  trading  company,  is  in  connection  with  its  capital. 
It  is  the  price  of  the  privilege  of  limited  liability  that  the  capital  of  a 
Umited  company  shall  be  real,  not  illusory,  and  shall  be  inviolable.  It 
must  run,  of  course,  the  risks  of  the  business  in  which  it  is  embarked,  but  it 
cannot  be  reduced  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  company,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  and  after  precautionary  proceedings  of  a  very 
complicated  character.  This  first  principle  is  fruitful  of  consequences.  It 
makes  it  ultra  vires  for  a  company,  for  instance,  to  buy  its  own 
shares,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  accept  a  surrender  for  a  con- 
sideration {Trevor  v.  Whitworth,  1887,  12  App.  Cas.  429).  It  makes  it 
ultra  vires  for  a  company  to  issue  its  shares  at  a  discount  (Ooregum  Gold 
Mining  Co.  of  India  v.  Boper,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  134).  It  makes  it  ultra 
vires  for  a  company  to  pay  dividends  out  of  capital,  though  in  the  case  of 
capital  sunk  in  Wasting  Securities  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  recently 
sanctioned  some  strange  principles.  All  these  operate  as  a  reduction  of 
capital.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  ultra  vires  for  a  company  to  release  a 
shareholder  whose  name  has  once  been  properly  entered  on  the  register. 
It  may  compromise  a  hand  fide  dispute  about  a  shareholder's  liability 
{Dixon  V.  Evans,  1872,  L.  E.  5  H.  L.  606), — there  is  consideration  there, — 
but  it  cannot  set  free  a  possible  contributory  to  the  assets. 

Borrowing  by  Trading  Companies. — Borrowing  furnishes  another  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  ultra  vires  doctrine.  Directors  of  a  trading 
company  have,  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  carrying  on  the  company's 
business,  power  to  borrow  money  to  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  company's 
necessities  {Bryan  v.  Metropolitan  Saloon  Co.,  3  De  G.  &  J.  123 ;  Australian 
Auxiliary  Steam  Clipper  Co.  v.  Mounsey,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  733 ;  General 
Auction  Estate  Co.  v.  Smith,,  [1891]  3  Ch.  432);  and  this  implied  power  of 
borrowing  covers  borrowing  on  equitable  mortgage  by  deposit  of  title  deeds 
{In  re  latent  File  Co.,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  83).  A  trading  company  can 
hardly,  in  fact,  carry  on  its  business  without  some  borrowing,  e.g. 
overdrawing  its  banking  account:  which  is  a  borrowing  from  the 
bankers  (Brooks  v.  Blackburn  Benefit  Society,  1884,  9  App.  Cas.  865).  But 
this  incidental  power  of  borrowing  to  a  reasonable  amount  is  a  power  of  a 
very  indefinite  kind.  It  may  easily  be  exceeded,  or  it  may  be  qualified  or  cut 
down  by  an  express  power,  as  it  was  in  Baroness  Wenlock  v.  Biver  Dee  Co., 
1885, 10  App.  Cas.  354.  In  that  case  an  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating 
a  company  for  making  navigable  the  Eiver  Dee  contained  no  authority  or 
prohibition  as  to  borrowing,  but  by  a  subsequent  Act  in  1851,  the  company 
was  authorised  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £25,000.  The  company  in 
1873  borrowed  from  Lord  Wenlock  sums  amounting  to  £170,000,  and  it 
was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  implied  power  to  borrow  was 
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superseded  by  the  Act  of  1851,  and  that  Lord  Wenlock's  executrix  could 
not  recover  more  than  £25,000 — as  to  the  remainder,  the  borrowing  was 
ultra  vires  and  void.  This  case  shows  how  serious  may  be  the  consequences 
of  the  ultra  vires  doctrine  to  a  lender :  for  the  contract,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
excess  of  the  borrowing  limit,  is  absolutely  void,  and  the  company  cannot  be 
charged  at  all ;  nor  does  the  fact  of  the  company  having  given  a  deposit 
note  for  the  ultra  vires  borrowed  money  help  the  lender,  for  a  company 
cannot  be  estopped  by  deed  or  otherwise  from,  showing  that  it  had  no 
power  to  do  that  which  it  purports  to  have  done  {British  Mutual  Banking  Co. 
V.  Charnwood  Forest  Bwy.  Co.,  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  717).  What  accentuates 
the  hardship  of  the  lender's  position  is  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
notice,  under  which  the  law  treats  him  as  having  read  all  the  public 
documents  of  the  company, — its  memorandum  and  articles,  including  any 
registered  resolution  altering  the  same, — and  being  therefore  cognisant  of  the 
company's  borrowing.^apabilities.  The  only  remedy  of  the  lender  in 
such  a  case,  as  to  the  unauthorised  excess,  is  to  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of 
the  creditors  (if  any)  who  have  been  paid  out  of  the  borrowed  moneys 
(Blackburn  Building  Society  v.  Cunliffe  Brooks,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  61 ;  9  App. 
Cas.  857),  or  to  sue  the  directors  personally  for  damages  for  breach  of  an 
implied  warranty  of  their  authority  to  borrow  (Firbank  v.  Humphreys, 
1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  54). 

Liability  of  Directors. — It  is  not  only  the  lender  or  the  person  dealing 
with  the  company  who  has  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  ultra  vires  doctrine  is 
a  two-edged  weapon,  no  less  dangerous  to  directors,  for  as  the  law  now 
stands  directors  of  a  company  who  misapprehend  their  powers  do  so  at 
their  peril  (Cullerne  v.  London  and  G.  B.  Society,  1890,  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  525). 
If,  for  example,  they,  bond  fide  believing  themselves  to  be  authorised  by 
their  memorandum  of  association  to  enter  into  a  contract,  say  of  guarantee, 
expend  the  company's  funds  in  fulfilling  it,  and  it  turns  out  on  a  true 
construction  of  the  memorandum  that  the  guarantee  was  ultra  vires,  the 
directors  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  account  to  the  company  for 
the  amount,  however  honestly  and  reasonably  they  may  have  acted.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law  it  is  a  breach  of  trust.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
hardship.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Court  has  any  power  to 
administer  relief  under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896. 

Torts  by  Corporations. — The  capacity  of  a  corporation  to  commit  a  tort 
has  been  much  debated.  The  commission  of  wrongs,  it  has  been  plausibly 
urged,  is  not  one  of  the  objects  for  which  a  corporation  is  created,  and 
the  difficulty  is  enhanced  in  those  cases  where  a  psychological  element, 
such  as  malice  or  deceit,  constitutes  the  gist  of  the  action.  That  master 
of  the  common  law,  Lord  Bramwell,  altogether  refused  to  assent  to  the 
view  that  a  corporation  can  be  capable  of  malice  {Abrath  v.  North-Eastern 
Bivy.  Co.,  1886,  11  App.  Cas.  247,  250).  The  necessities  of  society,  how- 
ever, and  the  extraordinary  growth  and  ubiquitous  activity  of  corporations, 
have  prevented  this  academic  view  from  meeting  with  acceptance,  and 
substantial  justice  is  against  it. 

That  abstract  entity,  the  company,  is  a  mere  mask  for  the  shareholders ; 
a  nomen  collectivum,  or  personification,  though  a  most  convenient  personi- 
fication. It  is— if  we  are  not  to  be  fighting  with  shadows— they,  the 
shareholders,  who  have  put  the  directors  there,  as  their  agents,  to  do 
that  class  of  acts,  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  doing 
so,  they  commit  any  wrongs,  such  as  fraud  or  false  imprisonment  or  mali- 
cious prosecution,  it  is  they,  the  shareholders,  or  their  funds,  which  ought  to 
answer  in  damages  {Ranger  v.  Great  Western  Bwy.  Co.,  1854,  5  H.  L.  72). 
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Railway   and   other   Public   Companies. — The    ultra    vires   doctrine   is 
constantly  invoked   in   the   case   of  railway   companies,  water,  gas,  and 
other  public  undertakings  ( Webb  v.  Manchester  and  Leeds  Bwy.  Co.,  1839, 
4  Myl.  &  Or.   116).      These  companies  are  invested  by  the  Legislature 
with  very   large   and   arbitrary  powers   derogating  from   private   rights, 
and  it  is  consequently  most  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  or  abuse  such  powers.     Taking  land  compulsorily  is  an  instance. 
The  power  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  strictissimi  juris.     Hence  the  Court, 
in  the  exercise  of  what  Lord  Cottenham  styles  a  "  most  wholesome  juris- 
diction,"  will  restrain  a  railway  company  from   taking   lands   after  its 
compulsory  powers » have   expired  (Stone  v.   Commercial  Bwy.   Co.,  1839, 
4  Myl.  &  Or.  122),  or  deviating  from  its  defined  lines.     Otherwise  a  man's 
property  might  be  taken  and  destroyed,  his  house  pulled  down  and  a 
railway  substituted  in  its  place,  with  the  tardy  satisfaction  of  discovering, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  company  was  wrong  (River  Dee  Navigation 
Go.  V.  North  Midland  Rwy.  Co.,  1838,  1  Eail.  C.  135).      Even  where  duly 
exercisable,  the  statutory  power  is  but  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  company's  undertaking,  and  all  that  it  acquires  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  easement.     The  landowner  may  work   the   minerals,  even 
though  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  railway  (Great  Western  Rwy.  Co. 
V.  Bennett,  L.  E.  2  H.  L.   27).     There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  a 
railway  company's  powers  are  limited.     A  railway  company,  for  instance, 
cannot,  unless  specially  authorised,  draw  or  accept  bills  of   exchange — 
it  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  company  (Bateman  v.  Mid-  Wales 
Rwy.  Co.,  1866,  35  L.  J.  C.  P.  205) ;  nor  can  it  issue  preference  shares  (Moss 
V.  Eyers,   1863,  32  L.   J.   Ch.  711);  or  delegate  its  statutory   powers  to 
another  company  (Winch  v.  Birkenhead  Rwy.  Co.,  1852,  5  De  G.  &  Sm. 
562) ;  or  contract  not  to  exercise  them  (Ayr  Harbour  Trustees  v.  Oswald, 
1883,  8  App.  Cas.  623) ;  or  amalgamate  with  another  company  (Charlton 
V.  Newcastle  Rwy.  Co.,  1859,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1097) ;  or  lease  its  line  (Macgregor 
V.  Dover  and  Deal  Rwy.  Co.,  1852,  18  Q.  B.  618);  and  its  funds,  like  those 
of  every  other  corporation,  are  strictly  appropriated  to  the  objects  of  its 
incorporation.     It  cannot  expend  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  making 
presents  to  directors  or  discounting  their  bills  ( Yorh  and  N.  M.  Rwy.  Co. 
V.  Hudson,  1853,  16  Beav.  485  ;  Black  v.  Mallalue,  1859,  27  Beav.  .398),  or 
in  prosecuting  an  action  in  which  the  company  is  not  plaintiff  (Kernaghan 
V.  Williams,  1868,  L.  E.  6  Eq.  228),  or  in  promoting  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
for  an  extension   of  its   line  (Vance  v.  East  Lancashire  Rwy.  Co.,  1856, 
3  Kay  &  J.  50),  but  it  may  oppose  a  Bill  which,  if  it  passed,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  company's  interests  (Bright  v.  North,  1847,  2  Ph.  216) : 
self-defence  being  a  wholly  different  thing  to  speculation. 

Municipal  Coporations.  —  These  corporations  are  established,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  to  secure  the  good  government  of  a  borough; 
this  is  their  tIXoj,  in  the  Aristotelian  phrase,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  invested  with  very  large  powers  of  making  by-laws.  Such  powers  have, 
however,  to  be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  another  principle, — very 
jealously  guarded  by  English  law, — the  right  of  personal  liberty  of  action. 
Between  these  two  a  municipal  council  has  to  steer  a  difficult  course. 
Under  Municipal  Corporation  will  be  found  collected  cases  illustrating 
what  by-laws  are,  and  what  are  not,  ultra  vires,  especially  as  regards  street 
noises,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  preaching,  gambling,  etc.,  and 
other  incidents  of  municipal  life.  The  borough  funds  are  strictly  dedicated 
to  corporate  objects.  The  purchase  of  a  gold  chain  for  the  mayor  of  a 
borough  out  of  such  fund  has  been  held  ultra  vires  (A.-G.  v.  Mayor  of 
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Batley,  1872,  26  L.  T.  392);  so  too  the  payment  by  a  vestry  of  the 
expenses  of  a  dinner  and  ball  {A.-G.  v.  Bermondsey  Vestry,  1883,  23  Ch.  D. 
60) ;  even  where  a  corporation,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  had  spent  money  in 
entertaining  juries  of  the  manor  at  dinner  and  refreshments,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  charge  the  expenditure  to  borough  fund  {R.  v.  Mayor  of  £., 
1883,  47  J.  P.  756  n.).  A  municipal  corporation  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  sec.  124  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1884,  from  spending  the 
corporate  funds  on  parliamentary  elections.  A  municipal  corporation  may 
sue  for  a  libel  affecting  property,  but  not  for  one  affecting  its  personal 
reputation,  e.g.  for  a  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (Mayor  of  Manchester 
V.  Williams,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  94). 

Friendly  and  Industrial  Societies. — Friendly  societies  and  industrial  and 
provident  societies  afford  further  illustrations  of  the  ultra  vires  doctrine,  in 
the  rules  defining  the  area  of  their  activities.  By  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875,  s.  16  (9),  any  person  wilfully  applying  any  part  of  the  property 
to  purposes  other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  in  the  rules  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £20  and  costs,  or  to  repay  all  the  moneys  so  mis- 
applied. 

Chartered  Corporation. — A  chartered  corporation  risks  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  according  to  Lord  Holt  {B.  v.  Mayor-  of  London,  1679,  1  Show.  159, 
163),  for  abuse  of  its  franchises  "if  the  trust  be  broke  and  the  end  of  its 
institution  be  perverted." 

Remedy  for. — This  is  in  most  cases  by  injunction  or  information.  An 
ultra  vires  act  may  be  injurious  to  a  member  of  the  company,  to  a  stranger, 
or  to  the  public  at  large.  In  regard  to  the  member,  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
implied  contract  between  him  and  the  other  members  of  the  company 
{Beman  v.  Rufford,  1851,  1  Sim.  N.  S.  550 ;  White  v.  Carmarthen  Bwy.  Co., 
1863, 1  H.  &  M.  786),  and  as  such  a  single  shareholder  may  get  it  restrained 
(Simpson  v.  Westminster  Falace  Hotel  Co.,  1860,  L.  E.  8  H.  L.  712).  It  is  not 
a  case  in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  be  ruled  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
under  the  doctrine  in  Boss  v.  Harhottle,  1842,  2  Hare,  461 ;  M'Bougall  v. 
Gardiner,  L.  E.  1  Ch.  13;  so,  too,  a  stranger  may  obtain  an  injunction, 
but  he  must  show  a  substantial  private  injury  resulting  to  himself  (ffolyoah 
V.  Shrewsbury  &  B.  Rwy.  Co.,  1848,  5  Eail.  C.  421).  Where  there  is  no 
injury  to  any  individual,  the  proper  person  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
public  is  the  Attorney-G-eneral.  A  rival  company  is  not  a  proper  person 
(Stockport  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Mayor  of  Manchester,  1863,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  266). 
To  justify  intervention  by  the  Attorney-General,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  actual  injury  to  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  company  is  trans- 
gressing the  limits  assigned  it  by  the  Legislature — deviating  from  the  ends 
of  its  institution ;  but  the  Court  will  not,  generally  speaking,  exercise  the 
jurisdiction  unless  what  the  company  is  doing  tends  to  the  injury  of 
the  public  (A.-G.  v.  Birmingham  &  0.  Rwy.  Co.,  1851,  3  Mac.  &  G. 
453). 

[Authorities. — Brice,  Ultra  Vires,  2nd  ed. ;  Brown  and  Theobald,  Ba'^- 
ways;  Hodges  on  Railways;  Kerr  on  Injunctions;  Joyce  on  Injwiictions; 
Arnold  on  Municipal  Corporations ;  Buckley,  Companies,  7th  ed. ;  Chadwick 
Healey,  Companies,  3rd  ed.] 


Umpire. — See  Akbiteation. 

Uncertainty. — See  Ambiguity;  Intekpbetation, 


UNDERLEASE  3©? 

Unclaimed  Dividends — All  stock,  no  dividend  whereon  has 
been  claimed  for  ten  years  (except  where  payment  has  been  restrained  by 
the  Court) ;  and  all  such  dividends  are  transferred  in  the  books  of  the  Bank 
of  England  or  of  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners (National  Debt  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  71),  ss.  51-61).  A 
re-transfer  and  payment  are  made  to  persons  having  title  to  the  stock  and 
dividends  (s.  55) ;  but  no  stock  or  dividends  exceeding  the  sum  of  £20  can 
be  re-transferred  or  paid  to  a  claimant  until  three  months  after  application 
made  for  the  same,  and  until  public  notice  has  been  given  by  advertisement 
thereof  (ss.  56,  57).  Where  any  stock  or  dividends  have  been  transferred 
or  paid,  the  Bank  is  exempt  from  any  liability  to  a  second  claimant  in 
respect  thereof  (s.  59) ;  but  if  such  second  claimant  establishes  his  title  and 
is  unable  to  obtain  transfer  or  payment  thereof  from  the  former  claimant, 
the  Court  may,  on  application  by  petition  by  the  new  claimant,  verified  as 
the  Court  requires,  order  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  transfer  to 
him  such  sum  in  stock,  and  to  pay  to  him  such  sum  in  money  for  dividend 
as  the  Court  thinks  just  (s.  60). 


Unconscionable  Bargains.— See  Catching  Baegains. 


Underlease. — Where  a  lessee  grants  part  ouly  of  his  term  to 
another,  reserving  to  himself  a  reversion,  the  term  granted  is  an  underlease. 
And  a  lessee  may,  unless  expressly  restrained  from  underletting,  grant  any 
part  of  his  term.  If  he  is  restrained  from  "  assigning  "  he  may  still  grant  an 
underlease ;  but  he  may  not  do  so  if  the  restraint  is  against  "  assigning  the 
term,  or  any  part  thereof."  But  if  a  lessee  disposes  of  the  whole  of  his 
term,  even  though  he  purport  to  do  so  by  underlease,  reserving  a  fresh  rent 
and  inserting  in  his  favour  covenants  not  in  the  original  lease,  the  trans- 
action is  an  assignment.  And  conversely  a  disposal  of  part  only  of  the 
term  is,  though  it  purport  to  be  an  assignment,  an  underlease. 

The  true  nature  of  the  transaction  in  each  case  is  of  importance  as 
regards — (1)  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  underlessor  and  underlessee ; 
(2)  the  rights  of  the  original  lessor.  In  an  underlease  there  is  no  privity  either 
of  estate  or  of  contract  between  the  lessor  and  the  underlessee,  so  that  they 
have  no  rights  or  liabilities  inter  se  in  respect  of  the  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the  lease;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  subsists  between  the  under- 
lessor and  underlessee,  and  the  former  may  either  sue  or  distrain  for  his 
rent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  an  underlease 
is  in  fact  an  assignment,  the  party  purporting  to  underlet,  having  in  fact 
assigned,  may  not,  if  he  has  reserved  a  rent,  do  more  than  sue  for  such  rent, 
but  may  not  distrain  for  it. 

An  underlease  is  liable  to  be  determined  not  only  by  the  effluxion  of  the 
time  for  which  it  was  granted,  but  also  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  original 
lease.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1892,  the 
Court  is  empowered  to  protect  underlessees  on  forfeiture  of  the  original  or 
superior  lease  by  making  a  vesting  order,  vesting  the  property  for  the 
whole  term  of  the  lease  or  any  less  term  in  the  underlessee,  upon  .  .  .  con- 
ditions as  to  execution  of  documents,  payment  of  rent,  costs,  security,  etc., 
but  the  underlessee  is  not  entitled  to  require  ai  lease  to  be  granted  him  for 
any  longer  period  than  he  had  under  his  original  sub-lease.  The  relief  may 
be  granted  either  in  the  lessor's  action  (in  which  case  it  is  asked  for  in  the 
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counter-claim  by  the  under-tenant),  or  in  action  brought  by  the  under- 
tenant. 

The  conditions  on  which  relief  ought  to  be  granted  in  such  cases  to  an 
underlessee  are  considered  in  Wardens,  etc.,  of  Cholmeley  School,  ITighgate  v; 
Sevjell,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  906.  The  Court  may,  under  these  provisions,  grant 
relief,  even  in  cases  where  it  would  have  no  power  to  grant  relief  to  the 
lessee  himself.  But  the  jurisdiction  is  to  be  used  with  caution  and  sparingly, 
and  the  underlessee  who  asks  the  Court  to  exercise  its  discretion  of  grant- 
ing relief  must  show  that  he  is  blameless,  and  has  taken  all  precautions 
which  a  reasonably  careful  man  would  take  {Imray  v.  Oakshette,  [1897]  2 
Q.  B.  218). 


Under-pinning'. — l.  Owners  of  lands  have  no  right  at  common 
law  to  under-pin  buildings  on  adjoining  land,  i.e.  to  put  under  such 
buildings  concrete  or  other  support  for  their  foundations.  Any  such 
process  is  technically  a  trespass  to  the  adjoining  land :  and  even  in  the  case 
of  party  walls  under-pinning  is  not  legal,  and  a  liability  arises  if  any  injury 
is  caused  in  doing  it,  or  in  consequence  of  doing  it,  except  in  cases  where 
the  parties  are  co-owners  of  the  structure  under-pinned  (Standard  Bank  v. 
Stohes,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  68). 

The  question  of  under-pinning  is  distinct  from  questions  as  to  shoring 
or  otherwise  supporting  adjacent  buildings  during  building  operations. 
As  to  the  right  of  adjoining  land  or  buildings  to  support  for  the  land  where 
building  is  proceeding,  see  JUiighes  v.  Fercival,  1883,  8  App.  Cas.  443 ;  see 
Beven,  Negligence,  2nd  ed.,  621.  These  rules  apply  throughout  England, 
except  in  London,  or  where  varied  by  local  and  special  Acts. 

2.  Eailway  companies  by  their  special  Acts  usually  take  powers  to 
strengthen  or  under-pin  buildings  or  lands  adjoining  their  line,  subject 
to  compensation  ascertainable  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  {Stevens  v. 
Metropolitan  District  Ewy.  Co.,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  60). 

3.  In  London  adjoining  owners  are  entitled  by  statute  not  only  to 
under-pin  party  structures  which  are  out  of  repair,  and  to  raise  and  under- 
pin party  structures,  but  also  to  under-pin  adjoining  owner's  buildings, 
subject  to  compliance  with  certain  prescribed  conditions  (57  &  58  Vict, 
c.  ccxiii.  ss.  87-101). 

The  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  under-pinning  walls  and 
chimneys  is  prescribed  by  Sched.  1,  prel.  r.  16  of  the  Act. 

So  far  as  the  Act  goes  it  supersedes  all  common  law  rights  and  liabiHtiea 
with  respect  to  the  matters  with  which  it  deals,  except  as  to  liabihty  for 
any  injuries  caused  by  the  operation  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  ccxiii.  ss.  87-101). 


Under  Secretary. — See  Seceetaey  of  State. 

Undertaking.— The  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845  (see  Lands  Clauses 
Acts),  applies  to  every  "  undertaking "  authorised  by  any  Act  thereafter 
passed  which  empowers  the  purchase  or  taking  of  lands  for  such  "  under- 
taking" (s.  1).  A  private  charity  incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter,  «.^.  Sion 
College,  and  empowered  by  special  Act  to  take  land  compulsorily,  is  not  an 
"  undertaking  "  vsdthin  the  meaning  of  this  section  {In  re  Sion  College,  Ex 
■parte  London  Corporation,  1886,  55  L.  T.  589),  and  it  has  been  held  not  to 
apply  to  a  company  established  under  an  Act,  expressly  stated  not  to  be  a 
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public  Act,  for  the  erection  of  a  hotel  ( Wale  v.  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
Co.,  1860,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  276). 

A  debenture  giving  a  charge  on  "  the  undertaking  "  of  the  company  may, 
according  to  the  language  employed,  charge  all  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, as  in  In  re  Panama,  etc..  Royal  Mail  Co.,  1870,  L.  E.  5  Ch.  318,  or  only 
the  property  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  debenture,  as  in  In  re  New 
Clydach  Co.,  1868,  L.  E.  6  Eq.  514.  See  Debenture;  and  Buckley,  Com- 
panies Acts,  7th  ed.,  pp.  185  et  seq. ;  see  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 


Underwood. — Generally  speaking,  the  term  "underwood"  is 
"applied  to  a  species  of  wood  which  grows  expeditiously,  and  sends  up 
many  shoots  from  one  stool,  the  root  remaining  perfect  from  which  the 
shoots  are  cut,  and  producing  new  shoots,  and  so  yielding  a  succession  of 
profits  (per  Bayley,  J.,  in  R.  v.  Ferryhridge  Inhabitants,  1823,  1  Barn.  & 
Cress.  383,  384).     See  Timber  ;  Trees. 


Underwriter. — See  Marine  Insurance. 


Undue  Influence. — In  Transactions  inter  vivos. — The  cases 
in  which  gifts  and  other  transactions  will  be  set  aside  in  equity  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first 
class  of  cases,  where  there  is  no  special  confidential  relation  between 
the  parties,  the  burden  lies  upon  the  person  who  seeks  to  have  the 
transaction  set  aside  of  proving  that  it  was  in  fact  the  result  of  undue 
influence  exercised  by  the  person  against  whom  the  relief  is  sought  (see 
Smith  V.  Kay,  1859,  7  CI.  H.  L.  750,  779 ;  Allcard  v.  Skinner,  1887,  36  Ch. 
D.  145,  171,  181;  Hunter  v.  Atkins,  1832,  3  Myl.  &  K.  113;  Toker  v. 
Toker,  1862,  31  Beav.  629 ;  Rhodes  v.  Bate,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Ch.  252). 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  where  the  relations  between  the  parties  are 
such  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  person  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
transaction  had  influence  over  the  other — as  in  the  case  of  transactions 
between  solicitor  and  client,  guardian  and  ward,  parent  and  child,  trustee 
and  cestui-que  trust,  and  other  persons  between  whom  a  confidential 
relation,  calculated  to  give  the  one  influence  over  the  other,  is  shown  to 
exist — the  burden  of  proving  the  validity  of  the  transaction  lies  upon  the 
person  obtainrag  the  benefit  of  it,  and  in  whom  the  influence  is  vested;  and 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  is  required  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  influence,  the  character  of  the  transaction,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  (see  Huguenin  v.  Baseley,.  1807,  14  Ves.  Jun. 
273 ;  9  E.  E.  148,  276 ;  Hatch  v.  Hatch,  1804,  9  Ves.  Jun.  292 ;  7  E.  E.  195  ; 
Smith  V.  Kay,  Allcard  v.  Skinner,  and  Rhodes  v.  Bate,  cited  sxtpra).  The  Court 
will  not  set  aside  gifts  of  trifling  amount  merely  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
confidential  relation  between  the  donor  and  donee,  unless  some  proof  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  undue  influence  by  the  donee  be  given.  But  where  a 
confidential  relation  exists,  and  "  the  gift  is  so  large  as  not  to  be  reasonably 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  friendship,  relationship,  charity,  or  other 
ordinary  motives,"  the  donee  will  not  be  permitted  to  retain  it  unless  he 
can_  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  donor  had  competent  and  independent 
advice;  that  he  was  really  a  free  agent,  capable  of  exercising  an 
independent  will  on  the  matter ;  and  that  the  gift  was  "  the  pure,  voluntary, 
well-understood  act  of  his  mind"  {Allcard  v.  Skinner,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  171, 
VOL.  XII.  24 
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181,  185 ;  Rhodes  v.  Bate,  1865,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  252,  257 ;  Euguenin  v.  Baseley, 
1807,  14  Ves.  Jun.  273,  296 ;  9  E.  E.  148,  276).  "  The  relief  stands  upon 
a  general  principle,  applying  to  all  the  variety  of  relations  in  which 
dominion  may  be  exercised  by  one  person  over  another";  and  it  is 
granted  on  principles  of  general  public  policy  (Bent  v.  Bennett,  1839, 
4  Myl.  &  C.  269,  277 ;  Morley  v.  Loughnan,  [1893]  1  Ch.  736 ;  Maccdie  v. 
Hussey,  1831,  2  Dow  &  C.  440). 

In  the  leading  case  of  Huguenin  v.  Baseley,  1807,  14  Ves.  Jun.  273; 
9  E.  E.  148,  276,  a  voluntary  settlement  made  by  a  widow  in  favour 
of  the  defendant,  a  clergyman,  and  his  family,  without  any  power  of 
revocation,  was  set  aside,  the  defendant  having  as  a  friend  undertaken 
the  management  of  the  plaintiffs  property  and  affairs,  and  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  she  fully  understood  the  nature,  effect, 
and  consequences  of  the  settlement,  which  in  the  position  he  occupied 
it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  her.  In  Griffiths  v.  Rohlins,  1818, 
3  Madd.  Ch.  191,  a  deed  of  gift  by  which  the  donor  settled  all  his 
property,  subject  to  a  life  interest,  on  his  niece  and  her  husband,  in 
whom  he  had  entire  trust  and  confidence,  was  ordered  to  be  cancelled, 
as  having  been  obtained  by  undue  influence,  the  donor  being  eighty- 
four  years  of  age  and  nearly  blind,  and  the  defendants  having  failed 
to  discharge  the  burden  of  proof  which  their  position  cast  upon  them.  lu 
Harvey  v.  Mount,  1845,  8  Beav.  439,  a  voluntary  settlement  by  a  younger 
sister,  chiefly  in  favour  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  had  obtained  great 
influence  over  her,  was  set  aside,  the  settlement  being  very  improvident, 
and  the  settlor  having  had  no  independent  professional  assistance  and 
advice  (see  also  Sharp  v.  Beach,  1862,  31  Beav.  491 ;  Goutts  v.  Ackworth, 
1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  558).  In  Bent  v.  Bennett,  1839,  4  Myl.  &  C.  269,  a 
contract  by  which  a  patient,  who  was  eighty-five  years  old,  agreed  to  pay 
his  medical  attendant  £25,000  for  medical  and  surgical  assistance  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  executors,  on  the 
ground  that  his  signature  to  the  contract  must  have  been  obtained  by 
fraud  or  undue  influence.  So  if  a  person  obtain  securities,  without 
consideration,  from  a  lady  to  whom  he  is  engaged  to  be  married,  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  the  parties  is  such  as  to  throw  on  him  the 
burden  of  proving  the  absence  of  undue  influence  on  his  part  (Gohhett  v. 
Brock,  1854,  20  Beav.  524;  and  see  Zovesy  v.  Smith,  1880,  15  Ch.  D. 
655). 

As  to  Solicitor  and  Client,  see  article  Solicitoe,  vol.  xi.  at  p.  587; 
Fiduciary  Eelationship. 

As  to  Parent  and  Child,  see  Parent  and  Child,  vol.  x.  at  p.  370; 
Family  Arrangement;  Fiduciary  Eelationship. 

As  to  Guardian  and  Ward,  and  Religious  Influence,  see  FiDUCiABY 
Eelationship. 

Belay  and  Acquiescence. — Mere  delay  in  taking  proceediags  is  not  of 
itself  a  bar  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence;  and  so  long  as 
the  influence  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  to  have  a  gift  or 
transaction  set  aside  continues,  lapse  of  time  does  not  affect  that  right 
(Sharp  V.  Leach,  1862,  31  Beav.  491 ;  Hatch  v.  Hatch,  1840,  9  Ves.  Jun. 
292;  7  E.  E.  195).  But  a  gift  or  transaction  which  is  the  result  of  undue 
influence  is  not  void,  but  only  voidable,  and  the  party  having  the  right  to 
avoid  it  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  after  he  has  been  completely  removed  from 
the  control  and  influence  of  the  other  party,  elect  to  confirm  it ;  and  it 
proceedings  are  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  gift  or 
transaction  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  confidential  relation  from 
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which  the  influence  arises  has  ceased  to  exist,  an  election  to  confirm  it  may- 
be implied  {Allcard  v.  Skinner,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  145 ;  Mitchell  v.  Homfray, 
1882,  8  Q.  B.  D.  587  ;  Wright  v.  Vanderplank,  1856,  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  133  ; 
Wentworth  v.  Lloyd,  1864,  10  CI.  H.  L.  589 ;  De  Montmorency  v.  Devereux, 
1840,  7  CI.  &  Fin.  188 ;  and  see  Acquiescence). 

Hoiv  far  ground  for  Belief  against  Third  Persons. — "Where  a  deed  is 
executed  under  circumstances  which  raise  an  inference  that  its  execution 
was  the  result  of  undue  influence,  such  inference  operates  not  only  against 
the  person  able  to  exercise  the  influence,  but  also  against  every  volunteer 
claiming  under  him,  and  every  person  claiming  under  him  with  notice  of 
the  equity  thereby  created,  or  with  notice  of  the  circumstances  from 
which  the  Court  infers  the  equity.  But  it  does  not  operate  against 
a  purchaser  for  value  who  is  not  shown  to  have  taken  with  such 
notice  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deed  was  executed  (per 
Fry,  J.,  in  Bainbrigge  V.  Browne,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  188,  197 ;  and  see  Blackie 
V.  Clark,  1852,  15  Beav.  595).  And  where,  in  a  transaction  between  father 
and  child,  a  solicitor  purports  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  child,  a  purchaser  for 
value  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  solicitor  has  given  the  child  proper 
advice,  even  if  he  knows  that  the  same  solicitor  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
father  (iSid ;  and  see  Thornber  v.  Sheard,  1850,12  Beav.  589;  Cohbett  v. 
Brock,  1855,  20  Beav.  524). 

In  Testamentary  Dispositions. — The  rules  of  equity  with  regard  to  the 
burden  of  proof  in  the  case  of  gifts  inter  vivos,  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  the  result  of  undue  influence,  do  not  apply  to  testamentary  gifts ;  and 
the  influence  which  is  undue  in  the  case  of  gifts  inter  vivos  is  very  different 
from  what  is  required  to  invalidate  a  will.  The  burden  of  proving  undue 
influence  in  order  to  set  aside  a  will  is  always  on  the  party  alleging  it,  and 
it  must  be  influence  of  such  a  nature  as  to  amount  to  coercion  or  fraud — 

"  influence  whicli  can  justly  be  described,  by  a  person  looking  at  the  matter  judicially, 
to  have  caused  the  execution  of  a  paper  pretending  to  express  the  testator's  mind,  but 
which  really  did  not  express  his  mind,  but  expressed  something  else,  something  which 
he  did  not  really  mean"  (Boyse  v.  Bosshowugh,  1856,  6  CI.  H.  L.  2,  34;  JVingrove  v. 
Wingrme,  1885,  11  P.  D.  81  ;  Parfitt  v.  Lawless,  1872,  L.  K.  2  P.  &  D.  462  ;  Ashwell  v. 
Lomi,  1850,  L.  K.  2  P.  &  D.  477). 

"  The  natural  influence  of  the  parent  or  guardian  over  the  child,  the 
husband  over  the  wife,  or  the  attorney  over  the  client,  may  lawfully  be  exerted 
to  obtain  a  will  or  legacy,  so  long  as  the  testator  thoroughly  understands 
what  he  is  doing,  and  is  a  free  agent.  There  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  parent 
or  husband  pressing  his  claims  on  a  child  or  wife,  and  obtaining  a 
recognition  of  those  claims  in  a  legacy,  provided  that  that  persuasion  stop 
short  of  coercion  "  (per  Lord  Penzance  in  Parfitt  v.  Lawless,  supra ;  and  see 
Walker  v.  Smith,  1861,  29  Beav.  394;  Hindson  v.  Weatherill,  1854,  5  De 
G.,  M.  &  G.  301).  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  there  should  be  actual 
violence  used,  or  even  threatened. 

"  The  conduct  of  a  person  in  vigorous  health  towards  one  feeble  in  body,  even  though 
not  unsound  in  mind,  may  be  such  as  to  excite  terror  and  make  him  execute  as  his  will  an 
instrument  which,  if  he  had  been  free  from  such  influence,  he  would  not  have  executed. 
Imaginary  terrors  may  have  been  created  sufiicient  to  deprive  him  of  free  agency.  .  .  So  as 
to  fraud.  If  a  wife, 'by  falsehood,  raises  prejudices  in  the  mind  of  her  husband  against 
those  who  would  be  the  natural  objects  of  his  bounty,  and  by  contrivance  keeps  him 
from  intercourse  with  his  relatives,  to  the  end  that  these  impressions  which  she  knows 
he  had  thus  formed  to  their  disadvantage  may  never  be  removed,  such  contrivance 
may,  perhaps,  be  equivalent  to  positive  fraud,  and  may  render  invalid  any  will  executed 
under  false  impressions  thus  kept  alive  "  (per  Lord  Cranworth  in  Boijse  v.  Rossborough, 
1857,  6  CI.  H.  L.  49  ;  and  see  Allen  v.  M'Pherson,  1845,  1  CI.  H.  L.  191,  207  ;  Barry  v. 
Butlin,  1838,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  480). 
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[Authorities. — Pollock  on  Contracts,  pp.  581-620 ;  May  on  Fraudulent 
and  Voluntary  Dispositions,  pp.  480-509 ;  Wliite  and  Tudor's  Leading  Gases 
in  Equity,  vol.  i.  pp.  247  et  seq.'\ 


Undue  Preference.— See  Eailway. 


Unexpired  Residue. — Lessee  or  assignee  for  "the  unexpired 
residue  of  a  term,  originally  created  for  not  less  than  sixty  years  "  within 
sec.  5  of  the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict,  o  102) 
see  Trotter  v.  Watson,  1869,  L.  E.  4  C.  P.  434). 


Unfit. — See  Fit;  and  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 


Uniformity,  Acts  of  .—Prior  to  the  Eeformation  no  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  either  the  State  or  the  Church  to  enforce  a 
uniformity  of  public  worship.  In  fact,  such  a  uniformity  of  services  was 
contrary  to  the  tradition  both  of  the  Primitive  and  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 

The  object  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  was  not  merely  to  enforce  a  uni- 
formity of  religious  services  in  the  Church  throughout  the  country,  but  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  the  laity  at  such  services  by  civil  penalties.  So 
far  as  the  last  of  these  two  objects  is  concerned,  the  provisions  in  the  Acts 
of  Uniformity  which  deal  with  them  are  either  repealed  or  obsolete,  and  this 
portion  of  the  subject  does  not  therefore  call  for  more  than  a  mention.  So 
far  as  these  Acts,  however,  regulate  the  service  of  the  Church,  they  are  still 
in  force. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity : — 2  &  3  Edw.  VL  c.  1 ; 
5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 ;  1  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  14  Car.  ii.  c.  4 ;  and  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  35. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  was,  unlike  its  three  successors,  merely  aimed  at 
,  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-Book,  which  it  established,  upon  the  clergy. 
This  Act  (as  to  which,  further,  see  article  Peayee-book),  after  stating  in  the 
preamble  that  there  had  previously  existed  a  variety  of  uses,  and  that  to 
the  intent  that  a  quiet,  uniform,  and  godly  order  should  be  had  concerning 
the  premises,  a  convenient  and  meet  order  had  been  set  forth — "  the  Book 
of  the  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Eites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  after  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  proceeded  to  enact  that  all  and  singular  the  ministers  in  any 
cathedral  or  parish  church  within  this  realm  shall  be  bounden  to  say  and 
use  the  Mattins,  Evensong,  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  commonly 
called  the  Mass,  and  administration  of  each  of  the  sacraments,  and  all 
their  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  form  and  order  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  book,  and  none  other  or  otherwise. 

Penalties. — Sec.  2  penalises  refusal  by  ministers  to  use  Common  Prayer- 
Book,  or  use  of  other  rite,  ceremony,  order,  form,  or  preaching,  declaring, 
and  speaking  anything  in  derogation  or  depraving  thereof:  first  offence, 
loss  of  profits  from  benefice  for  a  year,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months ; 
second,  one  year's  imprisonment  and  deprivation  of  all  benefices;  third, 
imprisonment  for  life ;  and  with  regard  to  persons  not  beneficed,  the  penalty 
shall  be,  for  the  first  offence,  six  months'  imprisonment ;  and  for  a  second 
offence,  imprisonment  for  life.  Sec.  3  imposes  on  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  by  words,  songs,  or  tunes   depraving  or  despising  the  Book 
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of  Common  Prayer,  or  compelling  or  procuring  the  use  of  any  other  form, 
or  interrupting  the  minister  using  the  same — for  the  first  offence,  a  penalty 
of  £10 ;  second,  penalty  of  £20  ;  third,  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment 
for  life ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  three  months'  imprisonment ;  and  for 
second  offence,  six  months'  imprisonment.  Sec.  4  gives  the  judges  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  judges  of  assize  power  to  hear  and  determine  offences 
against  the  Act,  but  reserves  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (see  s.  12). 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  1  Eliz.  c.  2  (as  to  the  historical  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  passing,  see  article  Prayee-book),  repeals  the  Statute  1 
Mary,  stat.  2,  c.  2,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  second  Prayer-Book,  and  the 
services,  rites,  and  ceremonies  contained  in  the  same  (the  remainder  of  this 
Act  being  repealed  by  1  Jas.  i.  c.  25,  s.  8),  and  confirms  the  Prayer-Book  as 
therein  altered.  It  generally  follows  the  Act  2  &  3  Edw.  Vl.  c.  1 ;  but  the 
penalties  are  more  severe,  being  for  the  first  offence  the  profit  of  spiritual 
promotions  for  one  year  and  imprisonment  for  six  months;  for  the  second, 
imprisonment  for  a  year  and  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  promotions ;  for 
the  third,  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  promotions  and  imprisonment  for  life. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  having  no  spiritual  promotions,  for  a  first  offence, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  for  a  second,  for  life. 

By  sec.  18  prayers  may  be  said  in  Latin  in  the  chapels  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton,  in  colleges  at  the  Universities,  and  in  the  Con- 
vocations ;  and  sees.  19  and  20  require  assent  to  the  Book  from  all  preachers 
and  lecturers,  under  a  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment  (see  also 
article  Entry  on  Benefice). 

The  Caroline  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  &  14  Car.  ii.  c.  4,  1662)  is  the  Act 
by  which  the  divine  service  of  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  since  been 
regulated.  This  Act  proceeds  (s.  2)  to  enact  that  all  ministers  in  all 
cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parish  churches  or  chapels,  or  other  places  of  public 
worship  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  shall  be  bound  to  say 
morning  and  evening  and  all  other  public  prayer,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, according  to  the  forms  contained  in  the  revised  Prayer-Book,  which 
is  annexed  to  the  Act,  and  is  in  fact  the  present  .Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  except  for  the  different  names  of  the  Sovereign  and  members 
of  the  royal  family  (see,  further,  ss.  3,  5,  6,  7,  15,  17,  and  34  &  35  Vict, 
c.  26). 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  35),  pro- 
vides a  shortened  form  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  which  may  on  any 
day  except  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Good  Friday  be 
used  in  a  cathedral  in  addition  to  and  in  a  church  in  lieu  of  the  order  for 
morning  and  evening  prayer. 

Sec.  3  provides  that  upon  special  occasions,  approved  by  the  Ordinary, 
there  may  be  used  in  any  cathedral  or  church  a  special  form  of  service 
approved  by  the  Ordinary,  so  that  there  be  not  introduced  into  it  anything 
except  anthems  or  hymns  which  does  not  form  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Sec.  4  permits,  in  addition  to  the  service  legally  required,  "  an  additional 
form  of  service  varying  from  any  form  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  on  any  Sunday  or  Holy  Day  in  any  cathedral  or  church,"  so  that 
there  be  not  introduced  into  such  additional  service  any  portion  of  the 
order  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,  or 
anything  except  anthems  or  hymns  which  does  not  form  part  of  Holy 
Scriptures  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  so  that  such  form  of 
service  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  is  for  the  time  being  approved 
by  the  Ordinary. 
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Two  different  constructions  have  been  placed  on  these  provisions,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  judicially  determined : 

(1)  That  the  services  so  authorised  must  reproduce  the  exact  words  of 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

(2)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  sufficient  to  cover  services  which 
conform  in  spirit  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
although  their  language  is  not  strictly  taken  from  either. 

Sec.  5  declares  that  the  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Holy 
Communion  may  be  used  as  separate  services. 

Sec.  20  provides  that  the  former  Acts  of  Uniformity  shall  remain  in 
force  "  for  the  establishing  and  confirming  of  the  present  Prayer-Book." 

An  indictment  under  1  Eliz.  c.  2  should  allege  that  the  defendant  uses 
other  forms  and  prayers  in  place  of  those  enjoined,  which  are  neglected  by 
him.  It  is  not  enough  to  allege  merely  that  he  used  other  prayers  and  in 
another  manner,  because  they  might  be  prayers  on  an  extraordinary 
occasion,  and  so  no  crime,  and  this  would  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
indicted  for  using  prayers  before  his  sermon  which  were  not  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1604,  3  Mod.  77). 

In  addition  to  prayers  authorised  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Episcopate  has  the  power  of  authorising  additional  services,  e.g.  the  service 
in  common  use  at  the  consecration  of  churches  rests  entirely  for  its 
authority  on  a  canon  of  Convocation  in  1712,  which  has  never  been 
confirmed  by  the  Crown. 

With  regard  to  preaching  in  derogation  of  and  depraving  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  see  Caudrey's  case,  1591,  5  Co.  (1);  and  Sanders  v.  Head, 
1843,  2  N.  0.  355. 


Union — "Any  parish  or  union  of  parishes  for  which  there  is  a' 
separate  Board  of  Guardians"  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  16).  And  see 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  vol.  vi.  p.  114. 


Union,  Acts  of. — (1)  Wales. — The  political  union  of  Wales  to 
England  was  largely  the  result  of  conquest.  The  following  Acts,  however, 
were  the  principal  legislative  means  of  incorporating  Wales  into  the 
constitutional  and  legal  system  of  England : — 

12  Edw.  I.  c.  1  (Statutum  Walliee,  or  Statute  of  Rlmddlan),  repealed  by  the  Statute 
Law  Kevision  Act,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  59  ;  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  26,  an  Act  for  law  and  justice  to 
be  administered  in  Wales  in  like  form  as  in  this  realm  ;  34  &  35  Hen.  viii.  c.  20,  an  Act 
for  certain  ordinances  in  the  King's  Majesty's  Dominion  and  Principality  of  Wales. 

With  regard  to  these  statutes,  and  to  the  present  constitutional  position 
of  Wales  with  regard  to  England,  see  article  Wales. 

(2)  Scotland.— The  legislative  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
effected  by  the  "  Act  for  a  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land "  (6  Anne,  c.  11).  As  to  the  provisions  of  which,  see  Anson,  ii.  219.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  this  union  was  a  legislative  one  based  upon  treaty ; 
that  its  result  was  that  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  that  a  new  body,  viz.  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  took  their 
place.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  Act  of  Union  between 
Scotland  and  England  left  the  existing  laws  of  the  two  countries  untouched, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  modified  by  that  Act  or  by  the  subsequent 
legislation  of  the  United  Parliament. 
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(3)  Ireland.— The  legislative  union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  effected 
by  the  Act  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  iii. 
c.  67 ;  40  Geo.  iii.  (Ireland),  c.  38). 

The  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  treaty  which  it  contains,  are  fully 
explained  in  the  article  Ireland  (q.v.).  It  may  be  generally  stated  that 
from  a  legal  point  of  view  the  above  remarks  as  to  the  Act  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  apply  equally  to  the  Act  of  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (see,  further,  article  Ireland). 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  although  the  Acts  of  Union  are 
often  described  as  fundamental  or  constitutional  laws,  they  are  just  as  much 
subject  to  revision  by  the  Legislature  as  any  other  statute  (Dicey,  Zaw  of  the 
Constitution,  5th  ed.,  136,  137).  An  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  view  is 
furnished  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  1867  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  42),  although  the  union  of  that  Church  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  "  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said 
United  Church,"  were  held  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  to  be  "  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union." 


Union  of  Benefices. — Union  is  the  consolidating  and  com- 
bining of  two  churches  into  one,  by  which  one  of  the  benefices  becomes 
extinct  in  law.  By  the  canon  law  the  reasons  assigned  for  effecting  a  union 
are :  for  hospitality,  nearness  of  the  places,  want  of  inhabitants,  and  poverty 
or  smallness  of  the  living.  It  has  been-  said  that  by  the  common  law  a 
union  of  two  benefices  might  be  made  by  the  ordinaries,  patrons,  and 
incumbents,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  statement  is 
accurate,  although  now  the  question  is  of  small  importance  in  view  of  the 
various  statutes  that  have  been  passed  enabling  union  to  be  effected  in  the 
manner  therein  provided. 

By  the  Pluralities  Act,  1838  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106),  s.  16,  as  amended  by  the 
Pluralities  Act,  1850  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  98),  s.  8,  where  it  is  shown  to 
the  archbishop  of  the  province  that  two  or  more  benefices  contiguous  to 
each  other,  whether  in  the  same  parish  or  not,  of  which  the  aggregate 
population  does  not  exceed  1500,  might,  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  be  united  into  one  benefice,  he  may  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  patron  or  patrons  consent,  and  no  sufficient 
cause  is  shown  by  anyone  why  the  union  should  not  take  place,  the 
archbishop  certifies  the  matter  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  whereupon 
an  order  may  be  issued  effecting  the  union,  but  only  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  giving  directions  for  regulating  the  course  and  succession  in 
which  the  patrons,  if  more  than  one,  shall  present  or  nominate  to  the 
benefice  on  a  vacancy  occurring.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  following 
sections  as  to  glebe  lands  which  may  in  certaia  cases  be  excepted  out  of  the 
united  benefice. 

The  Union  of  Benefices  Act,  1860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  142),  makes  special 
provision  as  to  the  union  of  benefices  within  the  metropolis ;  and  by  the 
later  statute,  the.  Union  of  Benefices  Act  Amendment  Act,  1871  (34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  90),  it  is  provided  that  where  two  benefices  are  united  and  held  by 
one  incumbent,  and  there  are  more  churches  than  one  within  the  limits  of 
the  united  benefice,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  proper  consents,  may 
decree  by  a  faculty  that  one  of  such  churches  shall  constitute  the  parish  church 
of  the  benefice,  and  declare  what  shall  be  done  with  the  other  church  or 
churches  ;  but  if  any  church  is  pulled  down,  its  site  is  to  be  preserved,  and  any 
tombstones  therein  are  to  be  removed  to  the  parish  church  ;  the  churchyard, 
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moreover,  belonging  to  the  church  which  is  pulled  down  is  to  be  preserved 
from  desecration  (ss.  o,  4,  5).  See  also  as  to  benefices  within  or  partly 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district,  the  Union  of  Beiiefices  Act,  1898. 

[Authorities. — Phillimore,  Eccles.  Laiu,  2nd  ed.,  ch.  xiv. ;  Cripps,  Church 
and  Clergy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  514  et  seq.'] 

Unity  of  Possession.— See  Joint  Tenancy. 

Universal   Heir. — See  'Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 


Universities. 

History  and  Chaeacteeistics  of  Univeesities  generally. 

A  university,  of  the  normal  type,  may  be  described  in  popular  language 
as  an  organisation  of  teachers  and  learners,  settled  in  a  fixed  locality,  for  the 
purpose  of  mature  study,  in  which  the  body  of  teachers  has  authority  to 
attest  the  proficiency  of  the  learners,  by  bestowing  upon  them  titles,  signi- 
fying that  they  also  possess  the  qualifications  and  are  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  teachers. 

In  the  present  article  it  will  be  proper  only  so  far  to  touch  upon  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  universities  as  to  render  intelhgible  the  legal 
privileges  which  they  enjoy,  and  the  legal  advantages  which  result  from 
the  possession  of  the  "  degrees  "  which  they  confer.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
at  the  present  day  to  refute  Dr.  Newman's  statement  that  "  a  university, 
by  its  very  name,  professes  to  teach  universal  knowledge."  Apphed  at 
first  to  any  collection  of  persons,  e.g.  Universitas  generis  humani  (Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  65,  164),  a  usage  which  reappears  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Universitas  dicti 
castri,  the  term  was  early  specialised,  in  the  language  of  Eoman  law,  to 
denote  a  guild  or  corporation  (in  which  sense  it  is  almost  synonymous  with 
collegium  or  corpus).  Only  in  comparatively  modern  times  has  it  been 
further  specialised  so  as  to  denote  exclusively  a  corporation  which  teaches 
and  grants  degrees.  The  term  by  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  a  cor- 
poration (or  rather,  perhaps,  the  locality  in  which  it  exercised  its  functions) 
was  most  usually  described  was  studium  generale ;  which  term,  be  it 
observed,  implied  not  universality  of  teaching,  but  (cp.  concilium  generale) 
the  resort  of  students  from  all  quarters.  A  studium  generale,  the  degrees 
of  which  were  recog^ised  as  conferring  the  ius  uiique  docendi,  i.e.  as  entitling 
the  recipient  to  teach  in  any  other  stiidium,  might  acquire  its  position  by 
custom,  or  by  grant  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  Emperor,  or  (later)  of  any 
sovereign  prince :  ex  privilegio  pontijicis  summi,  vel  principis,  ul  antigua 
consuetudine  cuius  initium  non  exstat  memoria  (Petrus  Gregorius,  De 
Eepublica,  xviii.  1). 

In  the  growth  of  the  older  universities  we  may  distinguish  three  stages. 
First,  there  is  a  more  or  less  fortuitous  gathering  of  teachers  and  students, 
occupied  with  a  higher  range  of  subjects  than  is  included  in  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  boys.  Such  an  institution  is  described  merely  by  the  generic 
term  scholce-.  Next,  the  teachers  become  a  sort  of  guild  of  "  masters "  or 
"  doctors,"  whose  consent  is  required  for  the  promotion  into  their  own 
order  of  a  candidate  who  has  gone  through  the  needful  course  of  study 
under  their  care.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  "  degrees,"  which,  at  first 
valid  only  where  they  were  granted,  acquire  later,  in  many  cases,  an  inter- 
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national  recognition.  Societies  of  this  kind  begin  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  be  spoken  of  as  siudia,  the  more  important  of  them  as 
studia  gcTieralia  or  communia.  At  last,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
the  masters  and  scholars  of  a  given  studium  described  as  a  universitas ;  and 
this  in  two  senses — a  looser,  in  which  it  was  applied  to  any  collection  of 
persons,  and  a  stricter,  in  which  it  was  applied  to  any  corporate  body.  The 
phrase  usually  employed  is  Universitas  mmiistrorum,  el  scholarium,  but  we  also 
meet  with  Universitas  studii  ;  till  at  length  universitas  comes  to  be  synony- 
mous with  studium  generate,  and  in  modern  usage  the  term  "  university  " 
has  no  other  meaning. 

The  great  medical  school  of  Salerno  became  famous  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  but  the  rise  of  the  oldest  of  the  other  institutions  which  were 
afterwards  known  as  universities  must  be  assigned  to  the  early  years  of  the 
century  following.  In  those  years,  the  higher  education  is  already  distinctly 
traceable  at  Bologna,  at  Paris,  and  at  Oxford.  Of  these  four  primary 
universities,  Bologna  and  Paris  respectively  supplied  the  types  to  one  or 
other  of  which  most  of  those  subsequently  founded  have  conformed. 
Bologna  was  a  university,  or  rather  a  group  of  universities,  of  students, 
banded  together  for  mutual  aid  in  a  foreign  city.  Paris  was  a  university 
of  masters.  Alike  under  the  Bolognese  and  the  Parisian  model,  the  students 
were  grouped  in  "Nations"  (the  number  of  which  at  Bologna  was,  at 
one  time,  at  least  seventeen) ;  and  students  and  masters  alike  were 
grouped  in  "  Faculties,"  according  to  the  subject  of  study  upon  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  elementary  faculty  was  that  of  "  Arts  "  (later 
described  as  "  Philosophy  "),  the  students  in  which  were  occupied  with  the 
old  Trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic)  and  Quadrivium  (arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music).  There  were  also  the  "  superior  "  faculties — 
of  theology,  canon  law,  civil  law,  and  medicine.  Some  universities  possessed 
all  of  these ;  but  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  university  to  be  founded  in  one 
faculty  only.  Each  faculty  gave  its  own  "  degree,"  i.e.  conferred  a  title 
upon  approved  students,  signifying  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  order 
of  masters,  doctors,  or  professors  (the  terms  are  practically  synonymous). 
In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  imperfect  degrees  have  sometimes  been  conferred 
for  proficiency  in  one  only  of  the  "  seven  liberal  arts,"  as  in  grammar,  logic, 
or  music.  A  graduate,  it  must  be  observed,  not  only  acquired  the  right  to 
teach  (regere  scholas),  but  was  bound  to  do  so  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
he  was  a  "necessary  regent."  The  appointment  to,  or  endowment  of, 
permanent  professorships  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

At  Bologna,  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  belonged  to  the  teachers 
themselves,  down  to  the  year  1259,  when  its  exercise  was,  by  a  papal  bull, 
made  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  archdeacon,  who  was  also  chancellor  of 
the  cathedral.  North  of  the  Alps,  however,  the  licentia  docendi  seems 
always  to  have  been  granted  by  episcopal  authority  delegated  to  the 
chancellor  or  the  scholasticits  of  the  cathedral;  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
superintendence  of  education  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  diocese.  The 
devolution  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop  to  a  chancellor  unconnected  with 
the  cathedral  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  constitutional  development 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  usual  executive  oflficers  of  a  university  were 
the  chancellor,  his  commissary  or  vice-chancellor,  the  deans  of  the  faculties, 
and  the  rectors  or  proctors  of  the  Nations.  A  power  of  making  statutes,  in 
the  nature  of  by-laws,  is  incident  to  a  university  or  to  its  constituent  groups. 

Though  originating  in  definite  localities,  universities  have  often  thrown 
out  colonies  (so  Bologna  founded  Padua,  and  Oxford,  Cambridge) ;  or  have 
been  transplanted  by  competent  authority  (as  was  Altdorf  to  Erlangen) ; 
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or  have  temporarily  transferred  their  teaching  elsewhere,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, to  the  towns  to  which  they  properly  belonged  (so  Oxford  to  Salisbury 
and  Stamford). 

The  older  universities,  as  we  have  seen,  came  into  existence  through  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  teachers  and  learners.  In  later  times  they  have 
been  the  creatures  of  papal  bull,  imperial  grant,  royal  charter,  or  legislative 
enactment. 

Modern  times  have  produced  eccentric  deviations  from  the  accustomed 
type.  Thus  the  so-called  UniversiU  de  France,  erected  by  Napoleon  i.  on 
the  suppression  of  all  the  French  universities,  is  in  reality  the  equivalent  of  a 
ministry  of  education  (primary  and  secondary  as  well  as  academical). 

Still  more  recent  has  been  the  creation  of  "universities,"  the  sole  function 
of  which  is  to  confer  degrees  upon  all  comers  after  examination ;  and  of 
what  may  be  described  as  "  federal  universities,"  the  main  object  of  which 
is  to  supply  degrees  to  students  taught  in  groups  of  constituent  colleges, 
often  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  one  another  and  from  their 
administrative  centre.     Of  such  universities,  more  hereafter. 

The  older  universities  have  enjoyed  by  papal  bull,  imperial  or  royal 
grant,  or  otherwise,  various  exceptional  privileges,  including  a  large  measure 
of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  Courts,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  Such  privileges  may  be  traced  in  a  rudimentary  form  as  early  as 
300  A.D.,  in  a  rescript  of  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  favour 
of  certain  students  at  the  famous  law  school  of  Berytus  {Cod.  x.  49.  1 ;  cp. 
Justinian's  constitution  omnem  reipuUicm,  11),  and  are  very  fully  conferred 
in  the  "  authenticum  "  Sabita  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  pub- 
lished at  the  Diet  of  Eoncaglia  in  1158,  primarily,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the 
benefit  of  students  at  Bologna  {Cod.  iv.  13).  It  provides,  with  reference  to 
"omnibus  qui  causa  studiorum  peregrinantur  scholaribus,et  maximedivinarum 
atque  sacrarum  legum  professoribus  ...  si  litem  eis  quispiam  super  aliquo 
negotio  movere  voluerit,  huius  rei  optione  data  scholaribus,  eos  coram 
domino  vel  magistro  suo,  vel  ipsius  civitatis  episcopo,  quibus  banc  iuris- 
dictionem  dedimus,  conveniat.  Qui  vero  ad  alium  iudicem  eos  trahere 
tentaverit,  etiam  si  causa  iustissima  fuerit,  a  tali  conamine  cadat." 

Colleges,  for  the  reception  of  students  during  their  academical  course, 
are  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  English 
universities,  though  they  have  nowhere  so  far  diverted  attention  from  the 
universities  to  which  they  belong  as  in  England.  Most  continental 
universities  have  had  their  colleges.  Paris  abounded  in  them,  an  ancient 
Spanish  college  still  subsists  at  Bologna,  and  the  numerous  college  buildings 
at  Louvain  give  it  the  familiar  aspect  of  an  Enghsh  university  town. 

The  original  meaning  of  a  "  degree,"  as  conveying  a  right,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  many  cases,  an  obligation  to  teach,  has  long  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
functions  unsatisfactorily  discharged  by  "necessary  regents"  have  been 
intrusted  for  many  centuries  past  to  permanently  endowed  professors 
{e.g.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  "  Lady  Margaret  Professors,"  and  the 
"  Eegius  Professors  "  of  Henry  vili.)  ;  but  a  degree  is  still  valued,  not  only 
for  social  purposes,  as  certifying  that  its  holder  is  possessed  of  some  hterary 
culture,  but  also  as  qualifying  for  the  tenure  of  certain  offices,  and  tor 
entrance  to  some  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Univeksities  of  the  British  Empiee. 
The  universities  of  the  British  Empire  are  now  about  forty  in  number. 
Of  these,  only  seven,  viz.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  were  in  existence  before  the  present  century. 
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(1)  Oxford,  as  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  four  universities  of  Europe 
whose  small  beginnings  are  traceable  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  "  The  scholar  king,"  Henry  i.,  was  fond  of  residing  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  and  it  is  certain  that  during  his  reign,  and  thenceforth,  a 
succession  of  great  teachers  were  attracting  considerable  numbers  of  students 
to  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  Thus,  Theobald  of  Etampes,  previously  a  teacher 
at  Caen,  is  established  as  a  "  Magister  Oxenfordise  "  at  least  as  early  as  1116. 
He  is  followed  about  1133  by  the  theologian  Eobert  PuUen,  afterwards 
cardmal,  and  a  little  later  by  Eobert  of  Cricklade.  In  1149  the  Lombard 
Vacarius  was  lecturing  at  Oxford  upon  the  civil  law  "  to  crowds  of  rich  and 
poor,"  and  composed,  for  the  special  use  of  the  latter,  a  compendium  known 
as  the  "Liber  Pauper um,"  of  which  several  MSS.  are  still  in  existence. 
Passing  over  many  little  pieces  of  intermediate  evidence  as  to  the  resort  of 
students  to  Oxford,  we  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that  in  1187  he 
found  there  an  organised  academical  society,  divided  into  several  faculties, 
each  with  its  own  doctors  and  students.  There  is,  indeed,  evidence  which 
would  indicate  that  this  high  stage  of  development  had  been  reached  some 
twenty  years  previously.  The  internal  organisation  of  the  university  was  the 
work  of  the  society  itself,  on  the  general  lines  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
with  some  sort  of  guidance  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  delegated 
his  authority,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  exercised,  as  would  naturally 
have  been  the  case,  through  the  chancellor  of  his  distant  cathedral  of 
Lincoln,  at  first  to  the  local  archdeacon  or  other  official,  but  ultimately 
always  to  a  chancellor  specially  appointed  for  the  superintendence  of  so 
important  a  gathering  of  masters  and  scholars,  and  resident  amongst  them. 
In  process  of  time  the  chancellor  came  to  be  elected  by  the  masters  them- 
selves, subject  merely  to  confirmation  by  the  bishop,  the  necessity  for  which 
was  finally  abolished  by  papal  bull  in  1368.  In  the  meantime  the  university 
had  gained  recognition  as  a  quasi-corporate  body,  and  its  chancellor  had 
acquired,  partly  by  papal  concession,  partly  by  royal  grant,  a  large  measure 
of  jurisdiction,  spiritual,  civil  and  criminal,  to  the  exclusion,  where  scholars 
were  concerned,  of  that  of  the  ordinary  Courts  (see  Inferior  Courts).  The 
long  series  of  royal  charters  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  university  has  been  effected  mainly 
through  the  exercise  of  its  inherent  power  of  making  statutes  (the  earliest 
preserved  is  of  1252),  which,  though  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  for  two 
centuries  after  the  Laudian  codification  in  1636,  have  of  late  years  become 
exceedingly  numerous ;  but  also  by  statutes  and  ordinances  made  for  it  in 
pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1850  (the  legality  of 
which  was  at  first  hotly  contested),  under  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81,  and  19  &  20 
Viet.  c.  31,  and  by  ^  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1877.  By  both 
Commissions  the  revenues  of  the  colleges  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
made  available  for  university  purposes ;  and  the  latter  Commission  has  done 
much  for  the  reorganisation  of  teaching  and  the  revival  of  the  faculties. 

The  foundation  of  colleges,  originally  for  purposes  of  mature  study,  began 
in  the  thirteenth  and  continued  actively  during  the  four  following  centuries. 
The  halls  (most  of  which  have  now  been  absorbed  into  the  colleges)  are 
institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  except  that  they  are  not  incorporated. 
By  statutes  in  force  from  1432  to  1868,  no  person  could  become  a  member 
of  the  university  without  also  becoming  a  member  of  some  college  or  hall. 
The  last-mentioned  year  witnessed  a  return  to  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  university  in  this  respect,  by  the  recognition  of  "non-collegiate  students  " 
(see  College).  Several  colleges  have  recently  been  founded  at,  or  removed 
to,  Oxford,  such  as  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret  (for  women),  Wycliffe 
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Hall  (Church  of  England,  theological),  Mansfield  (Congregational),  Man- 
chester (Unitarian),  which  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  university,  although 
they  may  give  instruction  to  some  university  students,  and  their  own 
students  may  follow  some  of  the  university  courses. 

(2)  Cambridge  seems  to  owe  its  origin  as  a  seat  of  the  higher  education 
to  the  migration  thither  of  Oxford  masters  and  students,  which  took  place 
when  they  were  for  a  time  forced  to  leave  their  own  university  in 
consequence  of  the  fatal  "town  and  gown"  riots  of  1209, — "recesserunt  ab 
Oxonia  ad  tria  millia  clericorum,  tam  magistri  quam  discipuli,  quorum 
quidam  apud  Cantabregge,  quidam  vero  apud  Eedinghum,  liberalibus  studiis 
vacantes  villam  Oxonis  vacuam  reliquerunt"  (E.  Wendover,  sub  anno). 
A  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  Cambridge  are  recognised  by  th'B 
king  and  by  the  pope  in  writs  of  1230  and  1233  respectively.  Its  first 
college,  Peterhouse,  was  founded  in  1284,  in  imitation  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 

The  history  of  Cambridge  thenceforth  so  much  resembles  that  of 
Oxford,  that  we  may  pass  on  to  mention  certain  later  occurrences  which 
are  of  importance  for  both  universities  alike.  The  Act  of  13 ,  Eliz. 
c.  29  formally  incorporates  the  tw^o  universities,  confirming  all  their 
charters.  By  writ  of  3  Jas.  I.,  each  university  acquired,  and  has  since 
retained,  the  right  of  sending  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  grant  of  Charles  i.,  the  two  universities,  with  the  Queen's  Printers, 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  as 
under  earlier  Acts,  the  libraries  of  the  two  universities  receive  each  a  copy 
of  every  work  published  in  Great  Biitain.  The  powers  given  by  the 
Universities  and  College  Estates  Acts,  1858-1880,  apply  to  both  universities, 
as  also  to  some  other  institutions.  B7  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  26  (which  applies 
also  to  Durham),  no  religious  test  can  be  imposed,  except  for  degrees  in 
divinity,  upon  any  lay  member  of  either  university,  or  of  any  college  or 
hall  therein,  founded  previously  to  1871 ;  but  provision  is  made  for  the 
continued  daily  use  in  college  chapels  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  power  to  the 
Visitor  of  any  college  to  sanction  an  abridged  form  of  prayer  for  week-days 
only.  Under  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  48  (1877),  separate  executive  commissions 
took  evidence  and  carried  out  reforms  in  both  universities. 

The  extra-academical  activity  of  the  two  older  British  universities  (in 
which  some  of  the  later  foundations  have  taken  part)  in  the  holding  of 
"  local  examinations "  and  examinations  for  women,  in  the  systematic 
examination  of  schools,  in  the  organisation  of  "university  extension  lectures, 
dating  from  about  the  year  1858,  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 

The  older  universities  of  Scotland,  viz.— (3)  St.  Andrews,  1413;  (4) 
Glasgow,  1450 ;  and  (5)  Aberdeen,  1494,  were  all  founded  by  papal  bulls, 
on  the  lines  mainly  of  the  University  of  Bologna. 

(6)  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1583.  Since  1868,  in  pursuance  ot 
31  &  32  Vict.  c.  48,  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  return  between  them  one 
member  to  Parliament,  as  do  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  On  the  Scotch 
universities,  see  also  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  55.  „ 

(7)  Dublin  (Trinity  CoUege),  founded  in  1591,  was,  in  1873,  by  36  &  ^7 
Vict.  0.  21,  freed  of  religious  tests,  except  for  teachers  of  theology.  Under 
the  Act  of  Union,  it  returned  one,  and  under  2  &  3  Will,  iv.,  returns  two 
members  of  Parliament.  Under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45  it  receives  a  copy  of  every 
work  published  in  Great  Britain. 
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After  a  long  pause,  the  creation  of  universities  in  the  British  islands 
was  resumed  by  the  foundation  of  (8)  Durham,  under  2  &  3  Will.  iv. 
c.  xix.  and  a  royal  charter  of  1837.  Its  constitution  was  modelled  on 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  provided  with  a  college  and 
a  hall.  Under  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  82  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
provide  for  the  good  government  and  extension  of  the  university, 
which  has  annexed  the  Newcastle  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  of  Science, 
founded  in  1851  and  1871  respectively.  A  new  departure  was  taken 
by  the  foundation,  by  royal  charter,  in  1836,  at  lirst  in  connection 
with  University  (1828)  and  King's  (1831)  Colleges  of  (9)  the  University 
of  London,  the  sole  function  of  which  is  to  confer  degrees  after  examina- 
tions. Since  1868,  under  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  65,  it  sends  one  representative 
to  Parliament.  It  seems  likely  soon  to  be  absorbed  into  the  proposed 
new  University  of  London,  which  is  to  teach  as  well  as  examine.  And  see 
now  University  of  London  Act,  1898. 

Eesembling  the  University  of  London  in  that  their  main  function  is  the 
control  of  examinations  and  degrees,  but  differing  from  it  in  standing  in  so 
intimate  a  relation  to  their  constituent  colleges,  that  they  may  fitly  be 
described  as  "federal  universities,"  are  three  institutions  of  quite  recent 
foundation,  viz. : — 

(10)  The  Victoria  University,  1880,  incorporating  the  Owen's  College, 
Manchester  (1851),  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds  (see  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  45). 

(11)  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  founded  1880,  in  pursuance  of 
42  &  43  Vict.  c.  65,  incorporating  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Gal  way  (founded  in  1845,  and  incorporated  in  the  now  abolished 
Queen's  University  of  Ireland  (1856-1880)),  but  also  receiving  candidates 
from  all  quarters. 

(12)  The  University  of  Wales,  1893,  incorporating  the  University 
Colleges  of  Aberystwyth  (1872),  Cardiff  (1883),  and  Bangor  (1884).  The 
(mainly  theological)  College  of  St.  David  at  Lampeter  (1828)  received,  by 
charter  of  1852,.  the  indefensibly  anomalous  right  of  conferring  the  degrees 
of  B.A.  and  B.D. 

The  Canadian  universities,  most  of  which  teach  as  well  as  examine,  and 
to  which,  when  undenominational,  denominational  colleges,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  divinity,  are,  in  some  cases,  affiliated,  are  as  follows : — 

In  Ontario :  (13)  Toronto,  Kiwjs  College,  chartered  1827  (Ch.  of  E.  till 
1850,  since  undenom.);  (14)  Toronto,  Trinity  College,  1852  (Ch.  of  E.); 
(15)  Ottawa  University,  1866  (E.  C.) ;  (16)  The  Western  University  of 
London,  1878;  (17)  Toronto,  McMaster,  1887  (Baptist);  (18)  Kingston, 
Queen's  College,  1841  (undenom.  with  Presbyt.  Theol.  Fac);  (19)  Cohurg, 
Victoria  University,  1841  (Methodist). 

In  Quebec :  (20)  Montreal,  McGill  College,  1821  (undenom.  with  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist   affil.  Colleges,  giving   degrees    in  divinity   only); 

(21)  Quebec,  Laval   University,  1852,  with  a  branch  at  Montreal  (R.  C.) ; 

(22)  Lennoxville,  Bishop's  College,  1852  (Ch.  of  E.). 

In  Nova  Scotia:  (23)  Halifax,  Balhousie  College,  1863  (undenom.  with 
affil.  Presbyterian  College  conferring  B.D.) ;  (24)  Windsor,  King's  College, 
1800  (undenom.,  except  Fac.  of  Div.,  Ch.  of  E.) ;  (25)  Wolfville,  Acadia 
College,  1840  (undenom.  though  Baptist) ;  (26)  Antigonish,  St.  F.  Xavier's 
College  (E.  C). 

In  New  Brunswick :  (27)  Fredericton,  1860 ;  (28)  Mount  Allison,  1862 
(Methodist);  (29)  Memramloch,  St.  Joseph's  College,  1894  (E.  C). 

In  Manitoba:  (30)  Winnipeg,  1877. 
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The  Universities  of  Australia,  which  all  teach  as  well  as  examine,  are: 

(31)  Sydney,  1851;  (32)  Melbourne,  1853;  (33)  Adelaide,  1872. 

(34)  The  University  of  New  Zealand,  1877,  and  (35)  that  of  Cape  Town, 
1877,  are  both  examining  boards  of  the  federal  type. 

The  Universities  of  India,  which  are  all  merely  examining  boards,  in 
some  cases  with  affiliated  colleges,  are : — (36)  Calcutta,  1857 ;  (37)  Bomlay 
1857;  (38)  Madras,  1857;  (39)  Lahore,  1882;  (40)  Allahabad,  1887. 

Degrees  have  been  accessible  to  women  at  the  following  universities  in 
the  British  Islands,  since  the  dates  mentioned  in  each  case,  viz.: — 
University  of  London,  1878 ;  Victoria  University,  1880  ;  Boyal  University  of 
Ireland^  1880;  Universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1892;  tlniversity  of  Wales,  1893;  University  of  Durham,  1895. 
They  are  also  open  to  women  at  several  universities  in  the  colonies. 

[Authorities.  —  On  Universities  generally :  Savigny,  GeschicMe  des 
romischen  Bechts  im  Mitielalier,  1815-1831 ;  Denifle,  Die  Entstehung  der 
Universitdten  des  Mittelalters,  1885 ;  H.  Eashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  1895.  On  British  Universities:  The  title  "Universities" 
in  the  Index  to  the  Statutes,  and  the  Table  of  Statutes,  passim ;  J.  Griffiths, 
Enactments  in  Parliament,  etc.,  1869  ;  Grant,  Corporations,  1850 ;  Begistrum 
Frivilegiorum  AlmcB  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,  1770 ;  F.  Anstey,  Munimenta 
Academica  (Rolls  Series),  1868 ;  Maxwell  Lyte,  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  1885 ;  G.  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1886 ;  T.  E. 
Holland,  Oxford  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  in  0.  H.  Soc.  Collectanea,  ii.  1890 ; 
J.  Bass  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.,  1873,  1884 ;  Beports  of  Commissioners  to  Visit 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  1831,  1837,  also  1852 ;  Sir  A.  Grant,  The  Story 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during  its  First  300  Years,  1884;  J.  W. 
Stubbs,  The  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  1889 ;  W.  Houston  in 
The  Universities  of  Canada,  etc.,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  by  G.  Eoss,  1896.] 


Unlawful  Assembly. — See  Assembly,  Unlawful.  ■ 
Unlawful  Societies. — See  Societies,  Unlawful. 


Unless. — "Free  from  average  unless  general."  The  word _" unless " 
in  this  collocation  means  the  same  as  "except"  (Wilson  v.  Smith,  1764, 
3  Burr.  1556).     See  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 


Unmarried. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 
Unnatural  Offence. — See  Abominable  Crime. 


Unpaid — This  word  in  a  covenant  by  a  mortgagor  to  pay  interest  at 
a  certain  rate,  so  long  as  the  principal  sum,  or  any  part  thereof,  remains 
"  unpaid,"  does  not  mean  exclusively  payment  in  cash ;  it  means  still  due 
on  the  covenant,  and  when  judgment  is  recovered  on  the  covenant  for  the 
principal,  such  principal  is  no  longer  "  unpaid  "  under  the  covenant  owing 
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to  the  merger  that  has  taken  place  (per  Lindley,  L.J.,  in  JSx  parte  Fewings, 
In  re  Sneyd,  1883,  25  Ch.  D.  358). 


Unqualified  Person.— See  Solicitor. 
Unsound  Food.— See  Food. 

Unsound  IVIind. — See  Lunacy. 

Until. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 


Upon — This  word  "in  most  cases  is  used  elliptically  for  'upon  con- 
dition of :  as  '  upon  payment  of  rent ' ;  '  upon  conviction  of  an  offender ' " 
(Dwariss,  Statutes,  692).  "  The  word  '  on,'  or  '  upon "...  may  either  mean 
before  the  act  done  to  which  it  relates,  or  simultaneously  with  the  act  done, 
or  afber  the  act  done,  according  as  reason  and  good  sense  require,  with 
reference  to  the  context  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  enactment"  (per 
Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  in  B.  v.  Arkwright,  1848,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  26).  See  cases 
on  the  word  used  in  various  connections  collected  in  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 


Urban  District  Council.— See  Distbict  Council. 

Urban  Parish.— See  Parish,  vol.  ix. 


Urban  Sanitary  Authority;  Urban  Sanitary 
District. — Our  modern  sanitary  legislation  began  in  1848,  when  the  first 
great  Public  Health  Act  was  passed.  It  did  not  apply  to  the  metropolis ; 
but  it  created  in  most  large  towns  and  in  many  other  populous  places  a 
Local  Board  of  Health,  with  full  power  to  construct  and  manage  sewers, 
drains,  wells,  and  water  and  gasworks,  to  deal  with  all  deposits  of  refuse, 
closets  and  slaughter-houses,  to  regulate  offensive  trades,  to  remove 
nuisances,  to  protect  waterworks  from  pollution,  to  pave  and  regulate 
streets,  to  regulate  dwellings  and  common  lodging-houses,  to  provide 
burial  and  recreation-grounds,  and  to  supply  public  baths  with  water.  In 
municipal  boroughs  the  town  council  was  constituted  the  local  board.  In 
other  places  the  board  was  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  79),  made  two  important 
changes  in  the  methods  of  sanitary  control.  In  the  first  place  it  divided 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  into  sanitary  districts — urban  and  rural 
(s.  3).  The  size  and  boundaries  of  these  districts  depended  mainly  on  the 
areas  of  antecedent  boards  and  districts.  Thus  nearly  every  urban  sanitary 
district  is  either  a  borough,  or  a  former  Improvement  Act  district,  or  a  Local 
Government  district.  The  boundaries  of  every  rural  sanitary  district 
corresponded  with  the  boundaries  of  some  poor-law  union ;  but  out  of 
these  areas  1092  urban  districts  were  carved,  on  no  intelligible  system, 
but  roughly  according   to  the  exigencies  of  population.     A   union   may 
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thus  contain  several  different  urban  districts ;  what  is  left  of  its  area 
after  the  urban  portions  are  abstracted  is  the  rural  sanitary  district. 
But  it  was  a  great  advance  to  secure  that  every  house  in  the  kingdom 
must  henceforth  be  in  either  a  rural  or  an  urban  sanitary  district,  and 
therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  definite  sanitary  authority.  Next, 
the  Act  of  1872  constituted  the  guardians  of  the  union  the  sole  sanitary 
authority  in  every  rural  district  (s.  5).  Up  to  that  date  the  guardians 
had  been  in  rural  places  the  authority  for  the  removal  of  nuisances; 
the  vestries,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  the  rural  sewer  authorities, 
and  various  other  sanitary  duties  had  been  imposed  upon  them  as  such. 

The  PubHc  Health  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55),  repealed  the  Act  of 
1848  and  twenty-nine  of  its  amending  Acts,  and  re-enacted  them  in  a 
condensed  and  intelligible'  form.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  metropolis,  but  it 
forms  the  sanitary  code  for  the  rest  of  England.  The  duties  of  a  local  board 
of  health  under  this  Act  are  fully  defined  in  the  article  on  Public  Health, 
vol.  X.  p.  558.  Some  districts,  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  were 
governed  by  Improvement  Commissioners  under  various  Improvement  Acts : 
in  those  districts  the  District  Commissioners,  and  in  boroughs  the  corpora- 
tion, continued  to  be  the  urban  sanitary  authority ;  in  some  ports  a  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  {q.v.)  was  created. 

And  now  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73)  has 
created  in  every  rural  district  and  in  every  urban  district,  not  a  borough, 
a  district  council,  which  is  the  sole  sanitary  authority,  and,  as  a  rule,  also 
the  sole  highway  and  burial  authority  in  the  district.  With  few  exceptions, 
all  burial  boards,  highway  boards,  surveyors  of  highways,  and  improvement 
commissioners  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  former  urban  sanitary  districts 
continued  as  urban  districts  under  the  new  Act ;  but  their  areas  have  been 
considerably  modified  since  1894  by  orders  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  by  County  Councils  under  sec.  57  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888,  and  sec.  36  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894.  The  latter 
section  expressly  directs  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  every  parish 
shall  be  in  the  same  district,  and  the  whole  of  every  rural  district  in  the 
same  county.  There  are  now  307  municipal  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales,  each  of  which  is  an  urban  sanitary  district ;  outside  the  boroughs, 
there  are  now  785  urban  districts,  and  680  rural  districts.  See  District 
Council,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

Urinal. — 1.  Urban  district  councils  are  authorised  to  provide  urinals 
for  public  accommodation,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  in  proper  and  convenient 
situations  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  39);  and  where  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1890,  has  been  adopted,  have  power — 

(a)  to  make  regulations  for  management  and  by-laws  as  to  decent 
conduct  by  persons  using  the  same ; 

(b)  to  let  the  conveniences  for  terms  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  such 
rent  and  on  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit ; 

(c)  to  charge  fees  for  use  of  water-closets  ; 

and  sanitary  conveniences  may  not  be  erected  by  private  persons  (in  or 
accessible  from  the  street),  except  on  railway  premises,  without  the  leave  of 
the  urban  council  (see  Welstead  v.  Paddington  Vestry,  1892,  40  W.  E. 
254 ;  see  also  sec.  93  of  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  (10  &  U 
Vict.  c.  34)).  These  enactments  do  not  authorise  the  placing  of  such 
conveniences  on  land  not  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  council  {Tunbndge 
Wells  Mayor,  etc.  v.  Baird,  [1896]  App.  Cas.  434).     This  decision  appears  to 
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prevent  their  construction  underground  in  public  streets,  unless  the  subsoil 
is  vested  in  the  council.  They  must  be  erected  at  proper  and  convenient 
places  {Pethick  v.  Plymouth  Mayor,  1894,  70  L.  T.  304),  and  may  not  be 
erricted  or  managed  so  as  to  cause  a  public  nuisance  (Biddulph  y.  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square  Vestry,  1864,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  411 ;  Sellars  v.  Matlock  Path  L.  P., 
1885, 14  Q.  B.  D.  928  ;  Vernon  v.  St.  James,  Westminster,  1881, 16  Ch.  D.  449). 

2.  Similar  provisions  are  made  as  to  London  by  sees.  44,  45,  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76),  which  supersede 
see.  88  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855. 

3.  The  general  law  as  to  nuisances  punishable  summarily  extends 
to  nuisances  arising  in  such  conveniences,  whether  they  are  erected  or  main- 
tained by  a  public  authority  or  not  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  91 ;  54  &  55  Vict. 
c.  76,  s.  2  ;  Ghibnally.  Paul,  1881,  29  W.  E.  536). 

4.  The  erection  of  such  conveniences  in  factories  and  workshops 
is  prescribed  under  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  38,  in  London ;  and  outside 
London,  by  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  22 ;  and  58  &  59  Vict.  c.  37,  s.  35. 

Their  erection  in  dairies  and  cowsheds  is  prohibited  by  the  Dairies, 
Cjwsheds,  and  Milk  Shops  Order  of  1885,  r.  10  (Hunt,  Zocal  Government, 
vol.  i.  p.  371 ;'  St.  E.  &  0.,  Eevised,  vol.  ii.  p.  688). 


Usage. — See  Custom. 


Use. — A  person  who  walks  with  a  gun  with  intent  to  kill  game, 
"  uses  "  it  for  that  purpose  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which  makes 
using  a  gun  with  that  intent  penal,  although  he  may  not  fire  the  gun 
(Maxwell,  Interpretation  of  Statutes,  3rd  ed.,  390) ;  so  a  net  may  be  "  used  " 
in  taking  salmon  although  no  fish  be  caught  {Ruther  v.  Harris,  1876,  1  Ex. 
D.  97) ;  and  a  snare  is  "  used  "  for  killing  game  on  a  Sunday  which  is  put 
down  before  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game  on  Sunday  {Allen  v. 
Thompson,  1870,  L.  E.  5  Q.  B.  336). 

A  steam  roller  crossing  one  county  to  perform  work  in  another  is,  whilst 
passing  over  highways  in  its  journey,  being  "  used  "  within  the  meaning  of 
sec.  32  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878  {London 
County  Council  v.  Wood,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  729).  See,  further,  Stroud, 
Jud.  Diet. 


Use  and  Occupation,   Action   for.— See   Landlokd 
AND  Tenant,  vol.  vii.  at  p.  239. 


Use  or  Permit  to  be  Used. — Where  a  local  Board  does 
nothing  to  create  a  nuisance,  and  is  endeavouring  to  effect  a  perfect  system 
of  drainage  within  its  district,  it  cannot  be  said  "  to  use  or  permit  to  be  used  " 
sewers,  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance,  merely  by  abstaining  from  taking  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  persons  who  have  no  prescriptive  right  of  drainage  from 
draining  into  the  Board's  sewers  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance  (A.-G.  v.  Dorking 
Union,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  585). 

User  and  Non-User. — What  is   called  immemorial  user  is 
held  in  law  to  confer  proprietary  rights,  a  grant  being  implied  from  the 
VOL.  xn.  -zri 
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possession  as  of  right  for  so  long  a  time.  A  presumption  of  immemorial 
enjoyment  is  now  established  by  proof  of  user  as  of  right,  that  is, 
of  possession  as  owner  during  the  periods  specified  in  the  Statutes 
of  Limitations  (see  Limitation;  Limitations  (Statutes  oj)).  In  the 
case  of  rights  in  gross,  however,  claimed  by  a  man  on  the  ground  of 
immemorial  enjoyment  by  himself  and  his  ancestors,  this  presumption 
may  be  effectually  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  enjoyment  has  in  fact 
commenced  within  what  is  called  the  time  of  legal  memory,  that  is,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  i.  (Shuttleworth  v.  Ze  Fleming, 
1865,  19  C.  B.  K  S.  687;  Jenkins  v.  Harvey,  1835,  1  C.  M.  &  E.  877, 
894).  In  other  cases,  nevertheless,  as  where  the  owner  of  a  dominant 
tenement  claims  rights  as  appendant  or  appurtenant  thereto  over  a 
servient  tenement,  uninterrupted  user  as  of  right  shown  to  have  existed 
for  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  Prescription  Act,  1832  (2  &  3  Will.  iv. 
c.  71),  will  give  an  absolute  title.  See  Peescription  ;  and  cp.  BennisouY. 
Cartwright,  1864,  5  B.  &  S.  1). 

Non-user  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  sees.  1-4  of  the  Act  for  twenty  years 
or  upwards  is  ordinarily  sufficient  evidence  from  which  abandonment  of  the 
rights  can  be  established  (Norton  v.  Z.  &  N.-W.  Rwy.  Co.,  1879, 13  Ch.  D. 
268).  The  essence  of  the  matter  is  the  intention  to  abandon,  however,  and 
if  that  is  made  out  clearly,  a  shorter  period  than  twenty  years  may  suffice 
(see  Crossley  &  Sons  v.  Zightowler,  1866,  L.  E.  3  Eq.  279;  2  Ch.  478; 
Ward  V.  Ward,  1852,  7  Ex.  Eep.  838 ;  Sale  v.  Oldroyd,  1845, 14  Mee.  &W. 
789;  Moore  v.  Bawson,  1824,  3  Barn.  &  Cress.  332;  27  E.  E.  375);  ia  the 
case  of  land,  if  the  land  is  not  capable  of  use  and  enjoyment,  there  wiU  be 
no  abandonment  or  discontinuance  by  mere  absence  of  use  and  enjoyment 
{Leigh  v.  Jach,  1879,  5  Ex.  D.  264,  274,  per  Cotton,  L.J.). 
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Definition  of  a  Use. 

A  use,  according  to  Coke,  is  "a  trust  or  confidence  which  is  not  issuing 
out  of  land,  but  as  a  thing  collateral,  annexed  in  privity  to  the  estate  and 
to  the  person,  touching  the  land:  scil.,  that  cestui-que-use  shaU  take  the 
profits,  and  that  the  terre  tenant  shall  make  estates  according  to  his 
direction  "  (1  Co.  121  a ;  Go.  Litt.  272  h). 

It  consisted.  Bacon  says,  of  three  parts :  (1)  That  the  feoffee  would  suffer 
the  feoffor  to  take  the  profits ;  (2)  that  the  feoffee  would,  at  the  will  of  the 
feoffor,  execute  the  estates  to  the  feoffor  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  by  his 
direction;  (3)  that  if  the  feoffee  had  been  disseised,  and  so  the  feoffor 
disturbed,  the  feoffee  would  re-enter,  or  bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the 
possession  (Bacon,  Uses,  10). 

The  use  was,  therefore,  previous  to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  an  equitable  or 
beneficial  interest  collateral  to  the  legal  seisin  of  the  land,  but  differing 
from  other  equitable  interests  or  "  trusts  "  in  being  "  general  and  permanent, 
instead  of  "  special  and  transitory  "  (Bacon,  p.  9). 
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The  seisin  (or  legal  estate  in  fee)  and  the  conterminous  use  were  thus 
treated  by  the  old  lawyers  as  two  separable  things.  They  might  be,  and 
primd facie  were,  united  in  the  legal  tenant;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  be  separated  and  vested  in  different  persons.  The  feoffee  in  the  latter 
case  had  the  possession  or  seisin,  and  a  confidence  or  trust  (namely  the  use) 
was  placed  in  him — (a)  to  permit  the  feoffor,  or  any  other  person,  and  his  heirs 
to  receive  the  rents  and  profits ;  and  (&)  to  make  such  legal  estates  as  he  or 
they  should  direct. 

In  the  case  of  a  trust  (or  "  special  trust  lawful,"  as  Bacon  calls  it),  the 
feoffee  had  both  the  seisin  and  the  use,  but  subject  to  a  personal  trust  to 
retain  both,  in  order  to  answer  some  special  purpose. 

Oeigin  and  Eaely  Histoey  of  Uses. 

It  seems  probable  that  "  a  trust  was  the  way  to  a  use  "  (Bacon,  9),  and 
that,  historically,  the  special  transitory  trust  preceded  and  naturally  paved 
the  way  to  the  permanent  use.  Uses  could  hardly  have  existed  before  the 
Statute  Quia  Emptores,  18  Edw.  i.,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  clear  that 
there  is  any  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  trusts  or  uses  of  land 
previous  to  Edward  ill.  Then,  however,  they  certainly  became  frequent,  as 
is  proved  by  the  Statute  50  Edw.  iii.  c.  6. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  use  is  in  the  Statute  of  Provisors  (7 
Eich.  n.  c.  12) ;  and  Bacon  (p.  24)  thinks  the  idea  originated  in  that  reign, 
though  Sanders  attributes  it  to  the  preceding  reign. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  uses  was  what  Bacon  calls  an  "  intent  unlawful  and 
covinous."  The  chief  object  was  at  first  to  enable  the  clergy  to  evade  the 
Mortmain  Laws ;  but  this  was  checked  by  15  Eich.  II.  c.  5.  The  troublous 
times  of  Eichard  ii.  and  the  Lancastrian  kings  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
new  system.  Most  of  the  great  landowners  in  the  kingdom  conveyed  their 
estates  to  uses,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  forfeiture  for  treason,  though 
this  effect  was  gradually  prevented  by  statute. 

By  4  Edw.  iv.  it  was  settled  that  the  cestui-que-use  could  obtain  no  relief 
in  the  common  law  Courts  against  his  feoffee,  but  must  rely  upon  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  by  subpoena  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

It  is  surmised  that  under  Henry  vi.  uses  were  greatly  favoured,  and  in 
the  Statute  1  Eich.  iii.  c.  1  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  uses  was 
reached.  The  effect  of  this  statute  was  to  enable  the  cestui-que-use  to  con- 
vey the  legal  estate  or  seisin  as  well  as  the  use,  and  to  grant  a  legal  lease. 
This  was  held  to  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  use  was  declared  upon  a 
seisin  in  fee,  and  not  to  trusts  or  confidences  declared  upon  an  estate  tail  or 
for  years,  or  the  possession  of  a  lessee  for  years. 

Two  important  defects  in  the  statute  became  apparent,  i.e.  (1)  that  it 
did  not  deprive  the  feoffee  of  his  power  of  alienation,  so  that  a  conveyance 
by  him  for  value  without  notice,  previous  to  any  disposition  by  the  cestui- 
que-use,  precluded  the  latter  from  exercising  his  statutory  power ;  and  (2)  as 
a  result  the  feoffee  and  the  cestui-que-use  "  often  colluded,  and  by  making 
secret  and  different  feoffments,  they  purposely  defeated  each  other's  aliena- 
■  tion,  with  a  view  to  deceive  purchasers  "  (Sanders,  22). 

Subsequently  to  1  Eich.  iii.  c.  1,  and  previous  to  the  great  Statute  of 
Uses,  there  were  several  other  Acts  affecting  the  subject.  The  Statute 
1  Eich.  III.  c.  5  remedied  cases  where  the  king  was  enfeoffed  to  uses; 
1  Hen.  VII.  gave  a  formedon  against  the  cestui-que-use;  4  Hen.  vii.  c.  17 
extended  the  right  of  wardship  and  relief  against  heirs  to  lands  in  knight 
service  held  by  way  of  use ;  by  19  Hen.  vii.  c.  15,  the  lands  of  a  cestui-que- 
use  were  made  subject  to  execution  for  debt  by  judgment,  recognisance,  and 
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statute  merchant  and  staple,  and  socage  lands  held  by  way  of  use  were  made 
liable  to  relief,  heriot,  and  ofrher  duties,  and  also  allowed  the  advantages 
attaching  to  lands  held  in  seisin;  by  23  Hen.  vill.  c.  10,  in  the  case  of  con- 
veyances, to  the  use  of  unincorporated  bodies  for  superstitious  purposes,  the 
uses  were  made  absolutely  void;  by  26  Hen.  viii.  c.  13,  uses  became 
forfeitable  for  high  treason;  and  finally,  by  27  Hen.  vill.  c.  10,  the  doctrine 
of  uses  was  placed  on  its  present  footing. 

The,  Objects  of  Uses. — In  addition  to  the  objects  above  mentioned,  other 
"  covinous  "  purposes  and  "  subtle  inventions  and  practices  "  for  which  uses 
were  employed  are  set  out  (in  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  terms)  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Uses  ;  they  include  the  following : — (1)  The 
devising  of  land ;  (2)  the  evasion  of  feudal  incidents,  such  as  heriots,  escheats, 
aids,  reliefs,  etc. ;  (3)  secret  assurances  to  aliens. 

The  Nature  of  Uses  before  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

The  following  were  the  essentials  necessary  to  raise  a  valid  use  apart 
from  the  Statute  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  10 : — 

(a)  There  had  to  be  a  person  or  persons  capable  of  being  seised  to  the  use. — 
This  comprised,  generally  speaking,  any  person  who  could  be  a  grantee  of 
land,  including  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant.     The  chief  exceptions  were — 

(1)  The  King  or  Queen  (subject  to  1  Eich.  iii.  c.  5;  see  above);  (2)  a  cor- 
poration; (3)  an  attainted  person;  (4)  an  alien;  (5)  persons  lacking  the 
privity  of  estate  necessary  to  the  use,  e.g.  a  lord  taking  the  land  after  the 
grant  to  uses  by  title  paramount,  such  as  by  escheat,  entry  for  mortmain, 
etc. ;  or  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  or  (probably)  a  tenant  in  dower,  or  a  feoffee 
under  a  tortious  feoffment ;  (6)  persons  as  regards  whom  the  "  coniidence  " 
failed,  e.g.  bond  fide  purchasers  from  the  original  feoffee  to  uses  for  value 
vtfithout  notice  of  the  use  (1  Co.  122  b).  Persons  enfeoffed  for  an  estate  less 
than  a  fee-simple,  e.g.  an  estate  tail,  for  life  or  for  years.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  exception  was  that  the  Courts  held  that  the  element  of 
tenure  in  these  estates  constituted  a  consideration  incompatible  with  a 
use. 

(b)  There  had  to  be  an  effectual  feoffment  or  other  assurance  vesting  the 
legal  seisin  in  the  feoffee. 

(c)  There  had  to  be  a  person  capable  of  receiving  or  taking  the  use. — Any 
person  who  could  take  a  conveyance  of  lands  could  take  by  way  of  use. 

(d)  There  had  to  be  either  a  consideration  sufficient  to  raise,  or  a  declara- 
tion of,  the  use. — The  declaration,  if  clear,  overrode  even  a  conflicting  con- 
sideration. In  the  absence  of  any  declaration  there  would,  except  as 
regards  incorporeal  hereditaments,  be  a  resulting  use  to  the  grantor  as  of  his 
old  estate  (Sand.  60,  note  4).  But  the  existence  of  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, however  trifling,  would  raise  the  use  to  the  feoffee. 

(e)  There  had  to  be  a  hereditament  out  of  which  the  use  might  arise. — 
But  apparently  this  did  not  extend  to  personal  inheritances  such  as 
annuities,  or  to  commons  or  rights  of  way  in  gross  (Sand.  62). 

Subject  to  the  above-mentioned  conditions  at  common  law,  the  estate  of 
the  cestui-que-use  in  the  use  was  in  the  following  respects  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  a  feoffee  at  common  law : — (1)  It  was  regarded  as  a  descendible 
entity,  and  in  this  respect  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of  inheritance ; 

(2)  it  was  always  alienable  infer  vivos,  and  after  1  Eich.  ill.  the  cestui-que-use 
could,  even  as  against  the  feoffee,  pass  the  legal  estate  inter  vivos ;  (3)  m 
later  times  the  cestui-que-use  could  be  sworn  upon  an  inquest. 

In  other  respects,  however,  at  common  law  (and  apart  from  later  statu- 
tory modification)  it  materially  differed  from  the  legal  estate,  e.g. — (1)  It 
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was  freely  devisable  even  before  the  Statute  of  Wills ;  (2)  the  cestui-que-use 
at  common  law  was  merely  a  tenant  by  sufferance,  and  therefore  could  not 
bring  or  defend  an  action  with  regard  to  the  land  in  his  own  name  in  the 
Courts  of  common  law.  Neither  curtesy  nor  dower  attached  to  the  use, 
nor  was  it  (generally  speaking)  forfeitable  for  treason  or  felony,  nor  subject 
to  escheat  or  wardship,  nor  attachable  as  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  or 
executor.  Conversely,  the  feoffee  was  full  owner  at  law,  and  all  these  rights 
and  liabilities  attached  to  his  estate,  and  he  it  was  who  performed  the  feudal 
duties;  (3)  consideration  and  notice  materially  affected  a  conveyance  to 
uses  though  immaterial  at  law ;  (4)  words  of  limitation  were  not  always 
necessary  to  raise  a  fee-simple  of  the  use  ;  for  instance,  a  bargain  and  sale 
would  imply  an  estate  in  fee ;  (5)  in  the  case  of  a  use,  though  not  of  the 
legal  seisin,  a  rent  out  of  the  land  and  the  land  itself  could  stand  together 
(and  see  other  points,  Sanders,  pp.  67,  68). 

The  interests  of  the  cestui-que-use  as  against  the  grantee  were  fully 
protected  by  the  extraordinary  process  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (see 
Digby,  Jlist.  Law  of  Real  Prop.  ch.  vi.). 

G-ENEEAL  Effect  of  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

The  Statute  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  10  purports  to  extirpate  and  extinguish 
the  "  fraudulent  feoffments,  fines,  recoveries,  and  other  assurances  craftily 
made  to  secret  uses,  intents,  and  trusts,"  which,  it  declares,  have  tended  "  to 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this  realm."  "  If  the 
possession  might  be  joined  to  the  use,"  it  was  thought  "all  would  be  well" 
(Gilbert,  Uses,  xlix.).    The  material  sections  are  the  first  and  second. 

Sec.  1  enacts  "that  where  any  person  or  persons  stand  or  be  seised, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  seised,  ...  of  and  in  any  honours  castles,  manoia, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  reversions,  remainders,  or  other  heredita- 
ments to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of 
any  body  politic, ...  by  any  manner  of  means  whatsoever,  .  .  .  every  such 
person  and  persons  and  bodies  politic  that  have  .  .  .  any  such  use,  con- 
fidence, or  trust  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  term  of  life  or  for  years  or  other- 
wise, or  any  use,  confidence,  or  trust  in  remainder  or  reverter,  shall  from 
henceforth  stand  and  be  seised,  deemed,  and  adjudged  in  lawful  seisin, 
estate,  and  possession  of,  and  in  the  same  .  .  .  hereditaments  ...  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  in  the  law,  of  and  in  such  like  estates 
as  they  had  or  shall  have  in  use,  trust,  confidence,  of  or  in  the  same ;  and 
that  the  estate,  title,  right,  and  possession  ...  in  such  person  or  persons 
.  .  .  seised  ...  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  such  person  or 
persons  or  any  body  politic,  be  .  .  .  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  in  him  or 
them  that  have  .  .  .  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust  after  such  quality, 
manner,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  before  in,  or  to  the  use,  confidence, 
or  trust  that  was  in  them." 

Sec.  2  provides  that  where  persons  are  jointly  seised  to  the  use,  con- 
fidence, or  trust  of  any  of  themselves,  the  latter  shall  alone  be  deemed  to 
have  the  legal  seisin.  The  general  effect  of  the  statute  on  the  old  system 
of  uses  has  been  to  practically  abolish  them,  by  destroying  the  intervening 
estate  of  the  feoffee  or  grantee,  and  thereby  converting  the  equitable 
estate  (whether  express  or  resulting)  into  a  legal  one. 

The  direct  consequences  are — {1)  The  feoffee  or  grantee  has  now  no 
interest  at  all  at  law  or  in  equity  in  the  land.  He  is  a  mere  conduit  pipe 
to  the  uses  to  which  he  holds,  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor  to  meet  more  aptly 
such  cases  as  shifting  uses,  he  is  the  fixed  pivot  upon  which  they  move. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  cestui-que-use  has  now  all  the  incidents  to 
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which  a  legal  estate  is  liable.  The  present  effects  of  a  declared  use,  which, 
owing  to  its  non-compliance  with  the  conditions  mentioned  below,  is  not 
executed  by  the  statute,  are  mentioned  later  on. 

Ikdieect  Effects  of  the  Statute  upon  Eeal  Property  Law 
AND  Conveyancing. 

The  secondary  results  of  the  statute  were  to  greatly  alter  the  manner 
of  creating  and  limiting  estates,  and  to  render  the  system  of  conveyancing 
much  more  flexible  and  comprehensive. 

The  most  important  instances  of  this  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  It  enabled  a  person  by  means  of  a  single  grant  to  convey  the  legal  estate 
or  land  to  himself  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  himself  and  another,  as  joint-tenants  or 
tenants  in  common. — This  is  especially  important  in  cases  of  appointment  of 
new  trustees. 

(&)  It  enabled  a  person  to  convey  land  so  as  to  make  his  heirs  special 
take  hy  purchase,  and  not  hy  descent,  e.g.  feoffment  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his 
heirs  during  the  life  of  the  grantor,  with  remainder  to  the  use  of  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  the  grantor.  It  was  held  that  this  principle  did  not  extend 
to  heirs  general  of  the  grantor  (Oo.  Litt.  226).  Now,  by  the  Inheritance  Act, 
1833,  s.  3,  in  all  such  cases  the  heirs  take  as  purchasers. 

(c)  It  enabled  a  person  to  take  a  present  interest  by  the  habendum  of  a 
deed  although  he  was  not  named  in  the  premises. — This  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  allowed  at  common  law,  but  since  the  statute  if  land  were  conveyed 
to  A.  habendum,  to  A.  and  B.  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  use  of  A.  and 
B.,  the  use  to  B.  would  be  supported  by  the  seisin  in  A.  alone,  and  would 
be  effectual  (Samme's  case,  13  Co.  55). 

{d)  It  enabled  a  conveyance  to  be  made  to  two  persons  as  Joint-tenants, 
though  taking  at  different  periods  (Go.  litt.  9  a,  188  a). 

(e)  It  enabled  an  estate  of  freehold  to  be  granted  so  as  to  commence  in 
future  by  way  of,  springing  use,  and  without  any  express  particular  estate  of 
freehold  to  support  it,  e.g.  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs  to  commence  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant.  This  would  have 
been  bad  at  common  law,  but  under  the  statute  it  is  effectual  as  a  springing 
use,  there  being  a  resulting  use  to  the  grantor.  Such  resulting  use  would, 
according  to  the  balance  of  authority,  be  in  fee,  though  Bacon  ( Uses,  63) 
says  that  "  there  remains  an  estate  for  years  by  a  sort  of  subtraction  of  the 
inheritance  "  (see  Sanders,  148  n.  9 ;  Gilbert,  Uses,  165).  A  like  result  would 
arise  from  a  covenant  by  A.  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  B.  after  A's  own 
death ;  or  a  bargain  and  sale  after  seven  years. 

(/)  It  enabled  an  estate  to  be  limited  upon  an  estate  in  fee-simple  by  means 
of  a  shifting  use. — This  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  common 
law  that  a  remainder  upon  a  fee-simple  was  void  (Go.  litt.  143  a),  and  it 
was  ineffectual  as  a  condition,  because  no  one  can  take  advantage  of  a 
condition  but  the  grantor  and  his  heirs. 

The  term  springing  use  is  strictly  applicable  to  cases  where  freeholds 
are  limited  to  take  effect  infuturo  on  a  contingency  or  after  a  fixed  period, 
and  arising  not  (as  in  the  case  of  shifting  uses)  in  substitution  for  a  previous 
freehold  estate,  but  independently  of  any  other  limitation. 

Executory  limitations  by  way  of  use  are  indefeasible  as  regards  the 
cestui-que-use,  except  when  they  are  limited  subsequently  to  an  estate  tail, 
the  barring  of  which  puts  an  end  to  such  executory  interests  as  well  as  to 
the  entail  (see  Milbank  v.  Vane,  [1893]  3  Ch.  79).  Another  old  exception 
to  this  was  the  case  of  a  covenant  by  A.  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  him- 
self in  fee  till  marriage  and  then  to  new  uses.     He  could  destroy  the  future 
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uses  by  a  feoffment  for  good  consideration  without  notice  (Sanders,  151 ; 
Gilb.  125). 

(^)  It  enabled  limitations  to  he  made  after  a  preceding  estate  hy  way  of  use 
so  as  to  tdhe  effect  in  possession  upon  an  event  which  may  happen  before  the 
first  estate  determines  hy  the  nature  of  its  original  limitation. — It  was  a 
maxim  of  common  law  that  every  remainder  must  be  limited  so  as  to  await 
the  regular  determination  of  the  particular  estate  before  it  can  take  effect 
in  possession.  Under  the  statute  such  limitations  took  effect  whether  in 
the  nature  of  remainders  or  of  conditional  limitations.  The  later  rule,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  limitation  could  be  regarded  as  a  remainder  it  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  shifting  use,  caused  a  difficulty  which  was  only  remedied  by 
a  recent  statute  (Contingent  Eemainders  Act,  1877). 

(A)  It  gave  rise  to  powers  of  appointment  hy  permitting  the  limitation  of 
shifting  uses  to  arise  from  the  act  of  a  third  person  (see  Powers  ;  Powers  in 
Settlements  of  Personalty  ;  Settled  Land  Acts). 

The  ordinary  powers  contained  in  a  strict  settlement  of  selling  and 
exchanging,  leasing,  jointuring  and  limiting  terms  for  raising  portions,  also 
take  effect  by  way  of  limitation  of  the  use  out  of  the  original  seisin  of  the 
grantee.  So,  by  means  of  a  power  of  revocation  and  new  appointment  of 
uses,  the  statute  enabled  a  grantor  to  reserve  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
legal  estate  in  land  actually  alienated  to  a  grantee  in  fee. 

{%)  It  allowed  the  "  common  uses  to  har  dower,"  which,  prior  to  the  Dower 
Act,  were  the  usual  method  of  effecting  that  object  (2  Davidson,  Prec.  i.  185). 

(j)  The  old  system  (prior  to  the  Beal  Property  Act,  1845)  of  Trusts  to 
preserve  contingent  remainders,  took  effect  hy  virtue  of  the  Statute  (see  as  to 
-  these,  Contingent  Eemainders). 

(k)  It  enabled  a  grantor  to  pass  the  legal  estate  hy  an  assurance  not 
operating  by  transmutation  of  possession. — This  was  the  origin  of  the  modes 
of  conveyance  of  legal  estate  by  bargain  and  sale  and  covenant  to  stand  seised. 
By  means  of  the  former,  for  a  few  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  the  fee-simple  in  lands  could  be  effectually  transferred  by  a  mere 
parol  agreement,  until  this  was  checked  by  the  Statute  of  Enrolments.  A 
bargain  and  sale  duly  enrolled  is  still  valid  and  effectual  Covenants  to 
stand  seised,  though  obsolete  in  practice,  are  still  technically  useful,  from 
the  fact  that  deeds  which,  owing  to  some  rule  of  law,  fail  to  take  effect  in 
the  manner  intended,  are  construed  as  covenants  to  stand  seised  where  they 
would  be  effective  as  such  (see  Elphinstone,  r.  9 ;  Challis,  B.  P.  ch.  31). 

The  Essential  Conditions  of  a  Use  Executable  by  the  Statute. 

The  following  conditions  are  necessary  : — 

(a)  The  grantee  to  uses  must  be  legally  capable  of  seisin,  and  _  must  he 
actually  seised.  But  corporations  are  excluded  by  obvious  imphcation  from 
the  terms  of  the  statute.  A  natural  person  may,  however,  be  seised  to  the 
use  of  a  corporation  (see  below  (c)).  And  Bacon  points  out  that  a  natural 
person  who  is  also  a  corporation  sole,  such  as  a  bishop,  can  be  seised  in  his 
individual  capacity  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors  in  their  corporate 
capacity  (Bac.  p.  64). 

(6)  The  estate  of  the  grantee  must  he  one  of  freehold. — This  (unlike  the 
rule  at  common  law)  includes  estates  for  life  and  in  tail. 

(c)  The  cestui-que-use  must  be  legally  capable  of  taking  under  a  grant. — The 
statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  expressly  includes  corporations  or  "  bodies 
politic." 

(d)  The  cestui-que-use  must  not  be  identical  with  the  grantee. — The  statute 
says,  "  any  other  person." 
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The  modern  common  form  of  habendum,  " unto  and  to  the  use  of  A." 
operates  at  common  law  and  not  by  the  statute  (Samme's  case,  13  Eep.  54 ; 
Peacock  v.  Eastland,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  17 ;  Orme's  case,  1873,  L.  K.  8  C.  P.  281 ; 
Bac.  Uses,  43,  62).  The  practical  effect  of  the  declared  use  in  such  a  case  is, 
firstly,  to  rebut  any  presumption  of  a  resulting  use  (cp.  Elphinstone,  Interp. 
of  Deeds,  r.  Ill ;  Davidson,  Free.  2,  pt.  i.  182) ;  and,  secondly,  to  preclude 
any  subsequent  use  declared  on  the  first  use  from  being  executed  by  the 
statute  (Sand.  89-91,  167),  by  reason  of  the  principle,  "no  use  upon  a  use." 
Where,  however,  there  is  "  a  direct  impossibihty  or  impertinency  for  the 
use  to  take  effect  at  common  law "  (Bac.  63),  it  will  be  executed  by  the 
statute,  e.g. — (1)  where  the  grantee  in  fee  holds  to  the  use  of  himself  in  tail 
with  remainder  to  the  use  of  another  in  fee ;  (2)  where  the  grantee  holds  in 
fee,  and  several  estates  in  the  use  are  carved  out  of  his  seisin,  one  of  which 
he  himself  takes ;  (3)  where  the  grantee  holds  to  the  use  of  himself  antl 
another  jointly ;  (4)  "  if  a  feoffment  be  made  to  a  bishop  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors."  In  the  first  three  cases  the 
"  impertinency "  arises  from  the  fact  that  ,  the  estate  declared  in  the 
grantee's  favour  by  the  uses  is  less  than  that  which  he  takes  at  common  law 
(see '  Elphinstone,  Interp.  of  Deeds,  r.  100).  In  the  fourth  case,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  bishop,  as  a  natural  person,  is  seised  to  the  use  of  himself 
en  autre  droit. 

(e)  There  must  he  a  use  in  esse  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder. — • 
Such  use  may  either  be  express  or  resulting.  An  express  use  may  arise  by 
direct  limitation  to  uses,  or  by  any  unequivocal  limitation  by  way  of  trust  or 
confidence  (Bac.  47),  or  any  clear  indication  of  intention  to  create  a  use,  even 
in  the  absence  of  technical  words.  No  special  words  are  necessary  to  create 
a  use  (see  Elphinstone,  Interp.  of  Deeds,  r.  98 ;  and  Fox's  case,  8  K.  94). 

Formerly  the  use  could  be  of  a  secret  nature  and  declared  orally,  but  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  sec.  7,  an  express  declaration  of  the  use  must  be  in 
writing. 

Assurances  operating  without  transmutation  of  possession  were  in  effect 
mere  declarations  of  uses.  In  other  assurances  the  uses  need  not  he 
declared  in  the  instrument  of  grant  itself.  In  the  old  fines  and  recoveries 
this  was  invariably  so. 

As  regards  resulting  or  implied  uses,  the  old  rules  remain,  and  in  a 
conveyance  without  consideration  (i.e.  "  of  money,  money's  worth,  blood,  or 
marriage  " ;  see  Elphinstone,  r.  41),  and  without  declared  uses,  the  use  will 
result  to  the  grantor,  who  will  retain  the  legal  estate.  Similarly,  on  a 
partial  limitation  to  uses,  "so  much  of  the  use  as  the  grantor  does  not 
dispose  of  will  remain  in  him"  (Co.  Litt.  23  a;  Elphinstone,  Interp.  of  Deeds, 
rr.  Ill,  112).  In  the  latter  cases  even  the  existence  of  consideration 
will  not  vary  the  rule,  unless  there  is  a  clear  intention  evidenced  to  that 
effect. 

(/)  The  subject-matter  of  the  grant  must  he  real  property  (except  copyMd), 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  in  esse  at  the  date  of  creation  of  m 

The  statute  does  not  apply  to  copyholds,  because  a  transmutation  of  tbe 
legal  estate  without  the  customary  formalities  would  be  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  copyhold  tenure  (Scriven,  Copyholds,  7th  ed.,  p.  57;  Faker  j. 
White,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  166,  at  p.  175).  And  the  necessity  of  the  grantee 
being  "  seised,"  entirely  excludes  leaseholds  from  the  scope  of  the  statute 
(Bac.  42 ;  Sand.  275).  . ,  ,  ^ 

(g)  The  estate  of  the  grantee  to  uses  must  he  commensurate  with  or  greom 
than  the  estate  of  the  cestui-que-use  (Bac.  47 ;  Sand.  107 ;  Dy.  186  a),    it  tne 
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latter  is  greater  than  the  former  it  will  determine  with  it.  Of  course  the 
rule  does  not  apply  where  the  grantee  to  uses  and  cestui-qiie-iise  are  the 
same  person,  but,  as  already  observed  (supra  (d)),  this  is  because  in  such 
a  case  the  statute  does  not  operate  at  all  {Jenkins  v.  Young,  Cro.  (3)  230, 
244).  In  the  case  of  contingent  uses  there  was  formerly  a  controversy  as  tu 
the  seisin  out  of  which  they  were  to  be  executed,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
now  exploded  doctrine  of  Scintilla  juris.  Lord  St.  Leonards  took  the  view 
that  such  uses  took  effect  as  they  arose  by  force  of  and  relation  to  the 
seisin  of  the  grantee.  This  opinion  received  statutory  confirmation  in  the 
Law  of  Property  Amendment  Act,  1860,  s.  7,  and  the  controversy  now 
possesses  only  an  antiquarian  and  academical  interest  (see  Sanders,  pp. 
107  et  seq. ;  Sugden,  Powers,  ch.  i.  s.  1.  29 ;  and  article  on  Contingent 
Kemaindees). 

(h)  There  must  he  a  valid  assurance  hy  which  the  use  is  created,  complying 
with  general  legal  requirements  and  operating  either — (1)  as  an  actual 
conveyance  taking  effect  by  transmutation  of  possession,  or  (2)  as  an  effective 
contract  or  covenant  raising  an  executable  iise  without  transmutation  of 
possession  (Sand.  113;  Trevor  v.  Trevor;  White  and  Tudor).  Historically 
speaking,  the  former  class  includes  (1)  fines,  (2)  recoveries,  (3)  feoffments, 
(4)  releases,  and  (5)  modern  deeds  of  grant;    and  the  latter   comprises 

(1)  bargains  and  sales,  and  (2)  covenants  to  stand  seised.  The  distinction 
is,  in  modern  conveyancing,  practically  unimportant. 

As  regards  the  incidental  question  ivhether  the  statute  applies  to  wills, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  erudite  discussion  (see  Sanders,  Uses,  250 ; 
Sugden,  Foioers,  8th  ed.,  146;  ButL,  note  1  on  Coke  Litt.  272  a.;  2  Fonhl. 
Treat.  Eq.  24).  A  very  clear  summary  of  the  matter  is  given  in  Jarman's 
work  on  Wills,  5th  ed.,  pp.  1137  et  seq.  The  general  principles  deducible 
from  the  authorities  are  as  follows : — (1)  In  construing  a  will,  the  object  of 
the  Courts  is  to  ascertain  the  expressed  intention  of  the  testator,  having 
regard  to  the  entire  will,  and  therefore,  if  necessary,  even  against  the  literal 
sense  of  particular  words  and  expressions  (cp.  Hawkins,  Wills,  pp.  1,  5). 

(2)  Consequently  the  mere  fact  of  a  devise  being  made  to  uses,  does  not 
necessarily  operate  to  vest  the  legal  estate  in  the  apparent  cestui-que-use, 
unless  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  intention  of  the  testator. 
For  instance,  the  imposition  of  active  duties  on  the  immediate  devisee 
would  be  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  an  intention  to  vest  in  him  the 
legal  estate  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  (Jarman,  pp.  1141- 
1155).  (3)  But  the  fact  of  an  express  limitation  of  uses  is  "an  index  of 
intention"  of  the  testator  that  the  legal  estate  should  vest  not  in  the 
immediate  grantee  but  in  the  apparent  cestui-que-use,  by  a  presumed 
intention  to  apply  to  the  gift  in  the  will  the  same  rules  which  the  Statute 
of  Uses  makes  applicable  to  assurances  inter  vivos  (see  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in 
Balcer  v.  White,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  p.  171 ;  and  In  re  Tanquera,y-  Willaume, 
1882,  20  Ch.  D.  p.  478).  In  a  devise  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs  to  the 
use  of  (or  in  trust  for)  B.,  the  principle  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to 
a  "use  upon  a  use"  would  clearly  vest  the  legal  estate  in  A.  (Jarman,  5th 
ed.,  p.  1138;  Doe  v.  Field,  1831,  2  Barn.  &  Adol.  564).  (4)  The  quantum 
of  legal  estate  taken  by  trustees  under  a  devise  of  freeholds,  upon  special 
uses  or  trusts,  is  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  latter,  though  an 
indefinite  devise  Yfill  primd  facie  pass  the  fee-simple  (Jarman,  1155).  "  And 
where  there  are  recurring  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  active  duties  by  the 
trustees,  and  no  repeated  devises  to  them  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
duties,  the  legal  estate,  if  once  in  the  trustees,  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  vested 
in  them  throughout,  notwithstanding  the  duration  in  the  meantime  of  m  1  at 
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would,  but  for  the  recurring  duties,  be  construed  as  uses  executed  in  the 
beneficiaries"  {Van  Grutten  v.  Foxwell,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  658,  at  p.  683). 

(■i)  The  use  must  not  he  one  which  is  limited  upon  another  use  {Tyrrel's 
case,  Dy.  155  a).  As  already  mentioned,  this  applies  whether  the  latter  use 
takes  effect  at  common  law  or  ulnder  the  statute  (see  Condition  (d)  above), 
and  whether  the  limitation  is  by  deed  or  will.  In  one  exceptional  case, 
however,  i.e.  where  land  is  limited  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs,  yielding  a 
rent  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  the  rent  takes  effect  by  way  of  use  under  the 
statute  (Sanders,  276).  It  is  upon  the  above  general  rule  that  the  modern 
system  of  trusts  is  based.  A  simple  trust  is  a  "  secondary  use  " ;  and  in  this 
sense,  at  all  events.  Lord  Hardwicke's  familiar  dictum,  that  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  "  made  upon  great  consideration,  introduced  in  a  solemn  and  pompous 
manner,  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  add,  at  most,  three  words  to  a 
conveyance  "  (1  Atk.  591),  is  correct. 

(j)  The  use,  trust,  or  confidence  must  not  he  one  necessarily  involving 
(expressly  or  hy  implication)  an  active  performance  of  any  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  grantee  to  uses,  such  as  to  pay  the  rents  and  profits  to  another,  to  pay  debts, 
or  to  keep  in  repair.  If  it  does,  the  legal  estate  is  deemed  to  necessarily 
vest  in  the  grantee,  and  not  to  be  executed  by  the  statute  in  favour  of  the 
cestui-que-use  (Sand.  253 ;  Elphinstone,  Interp.  of  Deeds,  r.  102).  As  to  the 
case  of  recurring  periods  of  active  duty,  see  Van  Grutten  v.  Foxwell,  quoted 
supra  (h). 

Incidentally,  a  point  of  construction  may  be  referred  to,  with  regard  to 
limitations  to  trustees,  upon  which  there  was  formerly  some  controversy 
(see  Sand.  Uses,  pp.  256-275).  It  seems  now  to  be  quite  clear  that  where 
the  legal  estate  is  limited  to  trustees,  it  will  neither  be  enlarged  nor 
diminished  merely  because  "  the  nature  of  the  trust  requires  a  larger,  or 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller,  estate  "  {Cooper  v.  Kynoch,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch. 
398).  There  are,  however,  two  exceptions :  (1)  In  case  of  wills  before  the 
Wills  Act  (see  sees.  30  and  31  of  that  Act),  and  even  since,  in  cases  where 
the  devise  is  not  expressly  to  the  use  of  the  trustees  upon  trust  (see  (i) 
above) ;  (2)  "  where  there  is  a  limitation  to  trustees  and  their  heirs  generally, 
and  the  object  of  that  limitation  ceases  with  the  life  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
and  there  is  a  subsequent  limitation  to  the  same  trustees  for  an  estate  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  taking  an  estate  in  fee-simple  absolute  by 
the  former  limitation,  such  limitation  will  be  cut  down  to  an  estate  pur 
autre  vie  "  (Elphinstone,  p.  276 ;  Curtis  v.  Price,  12  Ves.  89 ;  8  E.  E.  303). 

{h)  The  limitations  of  the  use  must  in  all  general  respects  comply  with  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  law  as  regards  assurances  of  real  property,  e.g. 
the  requisite  words  of  limitation  must  be  used  (Sand.  123);  the  rule  m 
Shelley's  case,  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  and  the  rules  as  to  joint 
tenancies  and  tenancies  in  common,  apply  to  uses  (Sand.  128) ;  and  existing 
statutory  or  other  provisions  as  to  illegal,  void,  or  voidable  assurances  apply 
equally  to  limitations  by  way  of  use  (Sand.  134). 

The  Kelation  between  Uses  and  Modern  Trusts. 
So  far  as  the  modern  "simple  trust"  is  concerned,  it  closely  resembles 
the  old  use,  and  Lord  Hardwicke's  dictum  above  referred  to  indicates  pretty 
accurately  the  effect  of  the  statute  upon  such  trusts.  The  modern  trust, 
however,  is  a  much  more  highly  developed  and  extended  institution  than  tne 
old  use.  It  may  be  declared  upon  any  property,  real  or  personal,  and  upon 
any  estate  or  interest  in  that  property.  In  the  shape  of  a  specnl  trust  n 
may  assume  almost  any  form,  and  impose  the  most  diversified  obligations 
upon  the  trustee.     In  this  respect  it  is  capable  of  a  more  complex  character 
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than  was  ever  attained   even  by  the   old  "special  trust  lawful."     See 
Trusts. 

[Authorities. — Bacon  on  Uses,  Eowe's  edition,  1806;  Sanders  on  Uses, 
5th  ed.,  1843;  Gilbert  on  Uses,  3rd  ed.,  by  Sugden;  Digby's  Hist.  Beal 
Property,  5th  ed. ;  Elphinstone,  Norton,  and  Clark  on  Interpretation  of 
Deeds ;  H,  W.  Chalhs's  Beal  Property,  2nd  ed. ;  Jarman  on  Wills,  5th  ed., 
pp.  1137  et  seq.] 


Ush61* — An  officer  appointed  to  keep  silence  in  a  Court ;  a  door- 
keeper. 


Usual  Agency  Terms.— See  Agency  Teems;  Solicitok. 

Usual    Covenants, — See    Covenants  in  Leases,   vol.  iv.  at 
p.  18. 


Usual  Place  of  Abode. — A  clause  of  forfeiture  in  case  the 
devisee  does  not  make  the  mansion-house  "his  usual  and  common  place 
of  abode  and  residence,"  is  not  void  for  uncertainty  (  Wynne  v.  FletcJier,  1857, 
24  Beav.  430).    See  also  Abode. 


Usufruct. — In  Eoman  law  ususfructus  was  one  of  the  recognised 
personal  servitudes,  conferring  a  real  right  to  enjoy  and  take  the  fruits  of 
a  thing  belonging  to  another  or  others,  without  destroying  or  wasting  the 
substance.  The  term  has  recently  been,  more  or  less  popularly,  applied  in 
England  to  the  long  "leases"  acquired  by  the  Great  Powers  of  ports  or 
harbours  in  China. 


Usura  maritima. — See  Bottomey,  vol.  ii.  at  p.  221. 


Usury. — The  policy  of  the  law  of  England  with  reference  to  loans  of 
money  repayable  with  interest  has  varied  widely  during  different  periods  of 
its  history. 

1.  Under  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (c.  xxxvii.),  usury  was 
absolutely  forbidden;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  of  the  early 
common  law,  while  under  the  canon  law  it  was  punished  as  a  sin  where 
Christian  lent  at  interest  to  Christian  (see  15  Edw.  iii.  c.  5).  The  Jews,  in 
their  servile  but  privileged  position  as  the  king's  captives,  were  allowed 
to  lend  to  Christians,  including  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  persons,  large 
sums  of  money,  often  at  the  proverbial  rate  of  60  per  cent.,  and  often 
upon  mortgage  of  land  or  pledge  of  chattels ;  until  usury  by  Jews  was 
forbidden,  and  they  were  in  1291  expelled  from  the  realm  at  the  instance  of 
Convocation  and  Parliament  (6  L.  Q.  E.).  Thereafter  money-lending 
was  carried  on  by  the  Lombards  and  Cahorsins,  and  many  devices  were 
contrived  to  evade  the  law. 

2.  Legislation  against  usury  took  a  new  form  under  the  Tudors.  After 
statutes  of  Henry  vii.  (3  Hen.  vii.  c.  5 ;  11  Hen.  vii.  c.  8),  an  Act  of  1545 
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(37  Hen.  viii.),  c.  9,  repealed  all  prior  laws  as  to  usury,  and  fixed  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  at  10  per  cent.,  making  loans  at  a  higher  rate  usurious 
and  unlawful.  This  Act  was  repealed  by  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  20,  but  revived  in 
1571  (13  Eliz.  c.  8),  with  provisions  restoring  ecclesiastical  punishments  for 
usury  (see  Canons  of  1603,  No.  109).  The  rate  of  legal  interest  was  gradually 
reduced  by  subsequent  legislation  to  8  per  cent.  (21  Jas.  i.  c.  17),  6  per 
cent.  (12  Ghas.  ii.  c.  13),  and  5  per  cent.  (12  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  16).  And  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  loans  on  interest  continued  the  general  rule,  with, 
however,  numerous  statutory  exceptions,  imtil  1854.  Concurrently  with  tliis 
system,  the  lender  had,  under  the  common  law  system  of  pleading,  an  action 
for  detention  of  money  due,  and  damages  for  its  detention,  under  which 
juries  could  assess  a  sum  by  way  of  interest.  This  practice  was,  however, 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Courts  (see  L.  C.  &  B.  Bwy.  v.  S.-E.  Rwy.,  [1893] 
App.  Cas.  429),  until  the  passing  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  s.  28,  which 
empowers  juries  to  allow  interest  on  certain  debts,  or  sums  certain,  at 
the  current  rate  of  interest,  where  interest  was  not  already  payable  by. law 
thereon  (see  Inteeest  in  Addenda). 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  development  of  commerce,  and  the  new 
economical  and  legal  theories  propounded  in  the  writings  of  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Bentham,  public  opinion  became  hostile  to  the  usury 
laws,  as  economically  unsound  and  practically  ineffectual.  Their  repeal 
was  recommended  in  1818  by  a  select  committee  of  the  Commons,  and  in 
1841  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  enactments  avoiding 
securities  given  upon  usurious  consideration  were  modified  (5  &  6  Will.  iv. 
c.  41,  s.  1)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  hondfide  holders  of  securities  given 
for  usurious  consideration  to  recover  on  them  ( Wool/  v.  Hamilton,  1898, 
14  T.  L.  E.  499),  and  as  to  loans  under  £10,  virtually  repealed  (2  &  3  Vict;. 
c.  37 ;  and  see  Loan  Society)  ;  and  in  1854  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  90)  the  usury 
laws  were  absolutely  repealed.  This  repeal,  having  regard  to  Brougham's 
Act  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  21),  appears  to  get  rid  of  all  the  usury  laws,  whether 
based  on  common  law  or  statute.  The  provisions  of  5  &  6  Will.  iv. 
c.  41,  s.  1,  as  to  usurious  contracts  were  repealed  in  1874  (37  &  38  Vict, 
c.  35). 

4.  The  freedom  given  to  usurers  by  the  Act  of  1854  has  not  given 
general  satisfaction  either  to  borrowers  or  Courts  of  justice  (35  &  36  Viet 
c.  93).  The  statutes  relating  to  Bills  of  Sale  and  Pawnbeokees  restrict 
certain  liiodes  of  lending  on  personal  effects.  The  bankruptcy  law  post- 
pones claims  for  interest  exceeding  5  per  cent,  until  the  debts  proved 
are  paid  in  full  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  23),  and  excludes,  as  a  general 
rule,  claims  for  interest  accruing  after  a  receiving  order  (In  re  Quariermaine, 
[1892]  1  Ch.  639),  unless  there  are  surplus  assets.  Under  the  Betting  and 
Loans  Infants  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  4,  s.  2),  it  is  made  unlawful 
to  solicit  infants  to  borrow  money.  And  the  repeal  of  1854  has  not  affeeted 
the  power  of  the  High  Court,  in  exercising  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  to  give 
relief  against  unconscionable  bargains  between  expectant  heii'S  or  needy 
persons  and  money-lenders,  where  an  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  (see 
Miller  v.  Cook,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  641 ;  Aylesford  {Earl)  v.  Morris,  1873, 
L.  E.  8  Ch.  484;  O'Borhe  v.  Bolinghrohe,  1877,  2  App.  Cas.  814;  James 
V.  Kerr,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  449). 

But  the  evils  caused  by  advertising  money-lenders,  and  the  exorbitance 
of  their  rates  of  interest,  led  in  1897  to  the  appointment  of  a  Money-Lenduig 
Commission,  which  in  1898  reported  in  favour  of  severe  restrictions  on 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  such  business,  apd  limitations  on  the  interest  to  be 
recoverable  at  law  (Pari.  Pap.  1898). 
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[Authorities. — Bellot  and  Willis,  Bargains   with  Money -Lenders,  1897 ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.} 


Utensils. — "By  a  devise  of  all  utensils,  it  is  agreed  that  plate  and 
jewels  do  not  pass  "  (Sheppard,  Touchstone,  447). 


Utilitarian  Purposes.— A  gift  to  the  executor  of  a  testatrix 
to  be  divided  "  among  the  many  sick  poor  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or 
for  any  other  utihtarian  purposes  he  might  approve  or  choose,"  was  held  to 
fail  for  uncertainty  (In  re  Woodgate,  1886,  2  T.  L.  E.  674). 


Utility. — See  Patents. 


Uti  possedetis  (literally,  as  you  possess),  or  the  status  quo  post 
dellum. — In  a  treaty  between  two  nations  at  the  close  of  a  war,  all  property, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  falls,  under 
the  rule  of  uti  possedetis,  into  the  hands  of  the  particular  belligerent  in  whose 
possession  it  was  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  "  The  doctrine,"  says  Mr. 
Hall,  "is. not  altogether  satisfactory  theoretically,  but  it  supplies  a  practical 
rule  for  the  settlement  of  such  matters  relating  to  property  and  sovereignty 
as  may  have  been  omitted  in  a  treaty,  or  for  covering  concessions  which  one 
or  other  party  has  been  unwilling  to  make  in  words  "  (International  Law, 
p.  580). 

If  territory  under  the  rule  of  uti  possedetis  changes  hands,  the  population 
goes  with  the  land  and  becomes  subject  to  the  new  power.  (See  Hall,  loc. 
cit. ;  Phillimore,  International  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  734,  ed.  1857 ;  Vattel,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  ii.  s.  xxi. ;  Eivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  gens,  Paris,  1896,  ii.  435,  450.) 


Utmost. — ^A  covenant  that  a  person  will  "  do  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  procure  a  renewal "  of  a  lease  means  that  everything  known  to  be  usual, 
necessary,  and  proper  for  insuring  the  success  of  the  endeavour  will  be 
done  by  the  person  (Simpson  v.  Clayton,  1838,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  758,  776). 

"  Utmost  endeavours  to  continue  a  house  open  as  a  public-hoilse,"  see 
Under  v.  Pryor,  1838,  8  C.  &  P.  518  ;  see  also  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 


Uttering.— See  Foegery,  vol.  v.  p.  463 ;  Coin,  British,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
Utterly  Void.— See  Null  and  Void. 


Vacant  Possession. — SeeEEcovEHY  of  Land. 

Vacation. — The  vacations  observed  in   the  several  Courts  and 
offiies  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  four  in  every  year,  viz.  the  Long  Vaca- 
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tion,  commencing  on  13th  August  and  terminating  on  23rd  October  ■  the 
Christmas  Vacation,  commencing  on  24th  December  and  terminating  on 
6th  January ;  the  Easter  Vacation,  eommenciag  on  Good  Friday  and  ter- 
minating on  Easter  Tuesday ;  and  the  Whitsun  Vacation,  eommenciag  on  the 
Saturday  before  Whit  Sunday  and  terminating  on  the  Tuesday  thereafter 
(Order  63,  r.  4). 

By  sec.  28  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  provision  was  made  for  the 
making  of  Eules  of  Court  for  the  hearing  in  London  and  Middlesex  during 
vacation,  by  judges  of  the  High  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  respectively, 
of  all  urgent  applications,    l^o  rules  have  ever  been  made  for  sittings  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  during  vacation ;  a  single  judge  of  the  Court,  however,  is 
empowered  at  any  time  during  vacation  to  make  any  interim  order  to  pre- 
vent prejudice  to  the  claims  of  any  parties  pending  an  appeal,  but  any  such 
order  made  by  him  may  be  discharged  or  varied  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(Jud.  Act,  1873,  s.  52).     Under  the  power  conferred  by  sec.  28,  supra,  rules 
have  been  made  for  the  disposal  of  urgent  matters  during  vacation  by 
judges  of  the  High  Court.     Two  of  the  judges  of  that  Court  are  selected 
annually  to  act  as  vacation  judges  for  one  year  from  their  appointment 
(Order  63,  r.  11).     Power  is  given  to  them  to  sit  either  separately  or  to- 
gether as  a  Divisional  Court  as  occasion  may  require,  and  no  order  made  by 
any  vacation  judge  can  be  reversed  or  varied  except  by  a  Divisional  Court, 
or  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  the  judge  who  made  the  order.     In  practice,  one 
of  the  judges  acts  during  the  one  half  of  the  vacation,  and  the  other  during 
the  second  half ;  in  the  Long  and  Christmas  vacations  there  are  usually 
weekly  sittings  in  Court  as  well  as  in  Chambers,  but  only  matters  in  which 
urgency  is  shown  are  disposed  of. 

In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  any  sittings  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  sittings,  the  judgments  or  orders  of  any  judge  may  be 
prosecuted  at  the  chambers  of  any  other  judge  by  his  permission  (Order  63, 
r.  14).  Any  intervals  between  sittings  not  included  in  a  vacation,  so  far  as 
the  disposal  of  business  by  the  vacation  judges  is  concerned,  are  deemed  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  vacation  (r.  15). 

In  causes  intended  to  be  tried  during  the  autumn  assizes  at  any  place 
for  which  the  commission  day  is  fixed  for  a  day  prior  to  1st  December, 
summonses  may  be  issued,  and  pleadings  may  be  amended,  delivered,  or 
filed,  in  the  Long  Vacation  on  or  after  1st  October ;  but  except  to  this  extent, 
the  Long  Vacation  is  not  reckoned  in  the  computation  of  the  times  appointed 
or  allowed  for  the  delivery,  etc.,  of  pleadings,  unless  the  Court  or  a  judge 
may  otherwise  order  (Order  64,  rr.  4,  5). 

Vacatura — The  avoidance  or  vacancy  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
(Cowell,  Law  Diet). 

Vacci  nation , — The  vaccination  of  children  as  a  precaution  against 
small-pox  has  been,  in  theory,  compulsory  since  1851  (16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  100),  and  inoculation,  still  practised  in  the  East,  and  introduced  into 
England  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  is  here  forbidden  (1867,  o.  84, 
s.  32). 

The  guardians  of  the  poor  for  each  parish  or  union  must,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  divide  it  into  vaccination  districts, 
which  may,  under  a  like  control,  be  consolidated  and  altered  (1867,  c.  84, 
ss.  2,  3). 
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For  each  district  they  must  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  to  act  as  vaccination  officer  (ss.  4,  5).  The  contracts 
are  not  valid  unless  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
(ss.  9, 10).  They  contain  conditions  framed  to  secure  due  vaccination  (s.  7). 
The  form  of  contract  is  prescribed  by  an  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
15th  February  1868,  St.  E.  &  0.,  Eev.  vol.  viii.  p.  81.  And  the  appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  office  of  vaccination  officers  are  further  governed  by 
General  Eegulations  of  31st  October  1874,  St.  E.  &  0.,  Eev.  vol.  viii.  p.  90  ; 
28th  February  1887,  ibid.  p.  99 ;  3rd  February  1888,  iUd.  p.  102 ;  and 
7th  January  1897,  St.  E.  &  0.,  1897,  No.  34. 

The  public  vaccinator  is  paid  (a)  by  the  guardians  who  appoint  him 
(1867,  c.  84,  ss.  6,  10-12) ;  (&)  a  sum  ascertained  and  certified  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  Treasury  regulations,  not  exceeding  Is.  per  child 
successfully  vaccinated.  The  certificate  is  based  on  returns  supplied 
annually  to  the  Board  (1867,  c.  84,  s.  5). 

The  grant  is  included  in  the  Local  Taxation  Grant,  and  is  distributed 
among  the  poor  law  authorities  by  the  County  Councils  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  24, 
2,  (a)). 

The  public  vaccinator  vaccinates  without  charge  to  the  patient,  but  this 
does  not  amount  to  grant  of  poor  relief  (1867,  c.  84,  s.  26). 

His  duties  are  prescribed  by  the  general  regulations  already  stated, 
which  include  provisions  as  to  payment  for  successful  revaccination  (s.  8 ; 
Orders  of  3rd  February  1888). 

The  mode  of  vaccination  and  inspection,  and  the  duties  of  the  vaccinator, 
are  regulated  by  the  general  orders  already  mentioned. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  appoint  and  pay  a  vaccination  officer 
to  prosecute  offences  or  enforce  the  Act.  He  receives,  monthly,  lists  of 
births  and  of  deaths  of  infants  under  twelve  months,  and  notices  of 
successful  vaccination  (1867,  c.  84;  1871,  c.  98,  ss.  6-8).  He  is  entitled  to 
enforce  vaccination  without  any  special  authority  from  the  guardians,  other 
than  his  appointment  (BramUe  v.  Zoive,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  283 ;  B.  v.  BrockU- 
hurst,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  566). 

The  father  and  mother  of  a  child,  if  legitimate,  the  mother  of  a  bastard, 
and  the  person  having  custody  of  a  child,  are  bound  within  three  months  of 
its  birth  or  receiving  its  custody  (a)  to  have  it  vaccinated  by  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner ;  or  (b)  to  take  it  for  vaccination  to  the  public  vaccinator 
of  the  district  in  which  it  resides  (1867,  c.  84,  s.  16). 

On  registration  of  the  birth,  the  registrar  gives  to  the  person  responsible 
a  notice  to  the  above  effect  (1871,  c.  98,  ss.  4,  15). 

Where  the  child  is  unfit  for  vaccination,  the  time  for  vaccination  may 
be  postponed  on  certificate  from  the  public  vaccinator  or  a  doctor,  which 
runs  for  two  months,  after  which  the  child  must  be  submitted  for  examina- 
tion, and  recertified,  if  need  be  (1867,  c.  84,  ss.  18,  19). 

Where  a  child  is  found  unsusceptible  after  three  imsuccessful  vaccina- 
tions, or  has  had  small-pox,  and  the  fact  is  certified  by  the  public  vaccinator 
or  a  doctor,  further  obligation  to  procure  vaccination  ceases  (s.  20). 

Where  vaccination  is  successfully  performed  by  the  public  vaccinator, 
he  must  give  a  certificate  gratis  to  the  parent,  and  send  a  copy  to  the 
vaccination  officer. 

In  case  of  private  vaccination,  the  parent  must  send  to  the  vaccination 
officer  a  doctor's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  (1867,  c.  84,  ss.  21-24). 
The  officer  has  to  record  all  notices  issued,  and  certificates  received,  in  a 
book,  open  for  search  without  charge.  He  is  paid  by  the  guardians  (1867, 
c.  84,  ss.  24,  25  ;  1871,  c.  98,  s.  6). 
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Courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  have  the  following  powers  with  respect 
to  vaccination : — 

(a)  They  can  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  203.  on  persons  who  without  reason- 
able excuse  neglect  to  take  a  child  for  whose  vaccination  they  are  legally  responsible  to 
be  vaccinated,  or  after  vaccination  to  be  inspected,  or  to  transmit  certificates  required 
with  respect  to  the  vaccination  of  the  child,  not  including  certificates  that  the  child  has 
had  small-pox  (1867,  c.  84,  s.  29  ;  Broadhead  v.  Holdsworth,  1876,  2  Ex.  D.  321). 
Objection  to  vaccination  was  not  till  1898  a  reasonable  excuse,  but  constitutional  weak- 
ness in  the  child  might  be.  A  doctor's  certificate  is  not  conclusive  of  unfitness  (Rutter 
V.  NoHon,  1893,  57  J.  P.  8  ;  Allen  v.  Worthy,  1870,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  163).  A  second 
conviction  cannot  be  made  under  this  enactment  for  repeated  neglect  {BlaA  v.  Efpimg 
Union,  1884,  49  J.  P.  19).  (6)  On  written  information  from  the  registrar,  or  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  guardians,  that  a  child  under  fourteen  is  reasonably  believed  to  be 
unvaccinated,  and  that  the  parent  has  disregarded  a  notice  to  vaccinate,  they  can  issue 
a  summons  to  the  parent  requiring  him  to  attend  with  the  child  at  a  time  and  place 
named  ;  as  to  service  of  the  notice,  see  sec.  34,  and  Holloway  v.  Coster,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  346, 

The  parent  is  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  does  not  produce  the  child  (1871, 
c.  98,  s.  11).  But  whether  he  does  or  does  not  appear  to  the  summons  or 
produce  the  child  {Atkins  v.  Button,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Q.  B.  373 ;  R.  v.  Cinqm 
Ports  Justice,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  191),  the  Court,  if  satisfied  on  examination 
,  that  the  child  is  unvaccinated  and  has  not  had  the  small-pox,  may  make  an 
order  for  vaccination  within  a  certain  time ;  or  if  satisfied  that  the  summons 
was  improperly  applied  for,  may  order  the  informant  to  pay  costs  to  the 
parent.  The  justice  who  issued  the  summons  need  not  attend  to  take 
part  in  making  the  order  {Southcombe  v.  Yeovil  Gxiardians,  [1897]  1  Q.  B. 
343).  If  the  child  is  not  vaccinated  in  compliance  with  the  order,  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  made  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20s.  unless — 

(a)  The  child  is  unfit  to  be  vaccinated,  or  unsusceptible.  (6)  The  parent  can  show 
some  reasonable  ground,  including  now  conscientious  objections  to  vaccination,  for  non- 
compliance. Not  more  than  one  conviction  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  order  {B.  v. 
Portsmouth  Justices,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  491).  But  under  the  Acts  above  mentioned  fresh 
orders  could  be  got,  and  penalties  recovered  for  disobeying  them  {Knight  v.  Halliwell, 
1874,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  412).  (c)  A  penalty  of  20s.  is  incurred  by  persons  who  prevent  a 
l)ublic  vaccinator  from  taking  lymph  from  a  child  vaccinated  by  him  (1867,  s.  17 ;  1871, 
s.  10).  (d)  Neglect  or  refusal  to  certify  in  a  proper  case,  or  to  transmit  a  certificate  to 
the  registrar  or  officer,  entails  a  penalty  of  20s.  (1867,  s.  30).  (e)  Wilfully  signing  a  false 
certificate  or  duplicate  is  an  indictable  misdemeanour  (1867,  s.  30). 

The  procedure,  except  as  to  the  last  offence,  is  regulated  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts,  but  a  prosecution  may  be  instituted  within  twelve  months 
of  the  offence  (1867,  s.  33)  (Knight  v.  Halliwell,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  412). 

The  Local  Government  Board,  which  succeeded  in  1871  to  the  powers  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  Privy  Council  with  reference  to  vaccination,  has 
power — 

(a)  To  control  the  form  of  contracts  with  public  vaccinators  (1867,  s.  9  ;  1871,  s.  14). 
<6)  To  issue  regulations  for  due  execution  of  the  Act  (1867,  ss.  4,  8).  (c)  To  prescribe 
forms  for  use  (1871,  c.  98,  s.  15). 

Owing  to  hostility  among  many  parents  to  vaccination,  many  Boards  of 
Guardians  do  not  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

"Where  they  neglect  their  statutory  duties  they  can  be  compelled  to 
perform  them  by  mandamus.  The  writ  was  granted  in  1875  at  the  instance 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  against  the  Guardians  of  Keighley  (Stevenson 
and  Murphy,  Hygiene,  vol.  iii.  p.  247),  and  in  1884  against  the  Dewsbury 
Guardians  {loc.  cit.  p.  251).  But  it  has  been  refused  to  a  sanitary  authority 
(B.  V.  Lewisham  Guardians,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  498).  _      . 

In  consequence  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Vaccination, 
a  Government  Bill  was  introduced  in  1898.     This  bill,  after  some  amend- 
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ment,  became  law  as  the  Vaccination  Act,  1898  (1898,  c.  49),  which  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  five  years  from  1st  January  1899,  and  which  is  limited 
in  its  operation  to  England.  It  makes  important  changes  in  the  law  on  this 
subject.  It  requires  vaccination  to  take  place  within  six  months  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  but  exempts  from  penalties,  under  the  Act  of  1867,  the 
parent  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  a  child,  who  satisfies  a  petty 
sessional  Court,  including  police  magistrates  and  stipendiary  magistrates, 
within  four  months  of  the  birth  of  the  child  that  he  conscientiously  believes 
that  vaccination  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  child's  health,  and  obtains  a 
certificate  thereof  for  delivery  to  the  vaccination  officer.  The  Act  also 
contains  provisions  against  repeated  penalties. 

The  London  magistrates  have  considered  the  conscience  clause  in  the 
Vaccination  Act  in  council.  They  have  agreed  that  a  magistrate  is  to  give 
a  certificate  of  exemption  to  any  applicant  who  states  that  he  conscientiously 
believes  that  vaccination  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  his  child.  The 
applicant  will  not  be  required  to  make  his  statement  on  oath,  but  the 
magistrate  is  to  be  "  satisfied  "  that  his  objection  is  conscientious. 

The  following  form  of  certificate  has  been  approved  by  the  metropolitan 
magistrates  for  issue  in  cases  where  they  are  satisfied  that  an  applicant  has  a 
conscientious  objection  to  vaccination  as  provided  in  sec.  2  of  the  new  Act : — 

Metropolitan  Police  District.     To  wit, — 

I  hereby  certify  that  ,  the  parent  (or  other  person  having  the  custody)  of 

the  child  ,  horn  on  the  day  of  18     ,  has  this  day  stated  before 

me  that  he  conscientiously  believes  that  vaccination  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  said  child,  and  that  he  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  child  being  vaccinated 
on  that  ground  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  such  conscientious  belief. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Police  Court,  this  day  of  18     . 

,  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Police  Courts  of  the  Metropolis. 

Soh.  III.  E.  9,  certificate  of  objection  Vaccination  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  49). 

[Authorities. — Stone,  Justices'  Manual,  30th  ed.;  Atkinson,  Mag.  Ann. 
Prac.  1898 ;  Stevenson  and  Murphy,  Hygiene,  vol.  iii.  pp.  246-274.] 


Vadium  mortuum — An  old  form  of  mortgage  so  called, 
according  to  Littleton,  Coke,  and  others,  because  on  breach  of  condition  the 
estate  was  absolutely  lost  or  dead  to  the  debtor,  or  according  to  Glanville, 
because,  till  he  repaid  the  principal,  the  rents  of  the  lands  were  lost  or  dead 
to  him,  they  being  received  by  the  creditor  without  any  liability  to 
account  therefor.  In  course  of  time  this  species  of  security  gave  place  to 
the  modern  mortgage  (see  Mortgage  ;  Vadium  vivum  ;  see  also  Eobbins, 
Mortgages,  pp.  2,  3). 


Vadium  vivum — A  security  for  money  which  consisted  of  a 
feoffment  to  the  creditor  and  his  heirs,  until  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  land  the  creditor  paid  himself  the  amount  of  the  debt;  and  as  the 
security  itself  thus  worked  off  the  debt  it  was  in  a  manner  alive,  hence  the 
name  vadium  vivum.  This  species  of  mortgage  is  now  never  used  (see 
Eobbins,  Mortgages,  p.  2  ;  see  also  Vadium  mortuum  ;  Mortgage). 


Vagabond;  Vagrant. 

While  the  system  of  peace-pledge  was  effective,  every  man  who  iied  from  his  own 
county  or  district,  or  was  absent  therefrom  without  lawful  reason,  was  regarded  as  a 
loreigner  or  vagabond.     The  sheriffs  of   each  county  had  to  keep  a  register  of   such 

VOL.    XTI.  .1" 
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persons  (1  Pike,  Hist.  Or.  131)  after  the  Great  Plague ;  and  with  the  increase  of  attempts 
by  villains  to  escape  from  their  lords  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  1388  to  pass  Uie 
Statute  of  Labourers.  The  history  of  subsequent  legislation  on  this  subject,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  dealt  with  by  Pike,  Hist.  Or.  vol.  i.  69-79. 

Besides  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  fixing  wages,  compelling  labour,  and 
dealing  with  masterless  men,  there  was,  even  before  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries, 
legislation  against  beggars  and  against  the  gypsies.  See  Palmistry.  Some  of  the 
experiments  of  legislation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  were  of  extreme 
severity.  Many  changes  and  amendments  of  the  law  were  made  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  (Burn,  Justice,  17th  ed.,  tit.  "Vagrant"). 

The  law  as  to  vagrants  and  vagabonds  now  rests  on  the  Vagrancy  Act 
1824  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  83),  and  certain  amending  enactments.  The  persons 
subject  to  these  Acts  fall  into  three  classes. 

I.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  who  are  punishable,  on  summary 
conviction  by  a  petty  sessional  Court,  by  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  not  over  a  month,  or  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  with 
imprisonment  without  hard  labour  in  default  of  sufficient  distress  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  prescribed  by  sec.  5  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1879.  Where  the  conviction  is  before  a  single  justice,  the  punish- 
ment is  limited  by  sec.  20  of  the  same  Act. 

The  persons  who  fall  within  this  description  are — 

1.  Persons  who,  being  able  wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain  themselves  or  their  families 
{Hosegood  v.  Camps,  1898,  53  J.  P.  612),  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so  (1824,  c.  83, 
s.  3  ;  1849,  c.  103,  s.  3). 

This  applies — 
(a)  to  the  father  or  widowed  mother  of  legitimate  children  ; 
Q>)  to  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  has  a  bastard  under  sixteen  (1834,  c.  76,  s.  57) ; 
(c)  to  the  unmarried  mother  of  a  bastard  (1844,  c.  101,  s.  6) ; 
{d)  to  a  husband  in  respect  of  his  wife  (1868,  c.  122,  s.  33),  or  a  wife  having  separate 
estate,  in  respect  of  her  husband  and  children  (1882,  c.  75,  s.  21 ;  Peters  v. 
Cowie,  1877,  2  Q./B.  D.  131). 
The  liability  of  a  husband  ceases  as  to  his  wife  if  she  has  committed  adultery  wMch 
has  not  been  condoned  or  connived  at  (Wilson  v.  Glossop,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  354),  or  if 
she  refuses  to  live  with  him  without  reasonable  grounds. 

The  liability  to  conviction  does  not  attach  until  the  persons  whom  the  offender  has 
neglected  to  maintain  have  become  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate. 

The  right  to  prosecute  is  not  limited  to  the  poor  law  authorities  (B.  v.  Mirelume, 
1862,  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  90) ;  but  prosecution  must  be  within  six  months  of  the  offence 
{Beeves  v.  Yeates,  1862,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  241).  Where  the  neglect  to  maintain  causes 
unnecessary  suffering  to  children,  it  is  no  defence  to  a  proceeding  for  cruelty  that 
the  parent  had  not  sufficient  means  (57  &  68  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  23  (2)).  The  costs  of 
prosecuting  may  be  paid  by  the  poor  law  authorities  (1844,  c.  101,  s.  59 ;  1867,  c.  79,  s.  9). 

2.  Persons  returning  to  and  becoming  chargeable  to  any  parish  from  which  the 
person  has  been  legally  removed  under  an  order  of  justices,  except  with  a  certificate 
acknowledging  settlement  in  another  parish  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4  ;  1844,  c.  101,  s.  55). 

3.  Paupers  removed  under  orders  obtained  by  the  guardians  who  return  withm 
twelve  months  and  become  chargeable  to  the  union  (1867,  c.  79,  s.  7). 

4.  Persons  who  apply  for  poor  relief  and  falsely  deny  possession  of  property,  or  ^ve 
false  names  or  make  false  statements  to  obtain  relief  (1848,  c.  110,  s.  10;  1871,  c.  108, 
3.  7  ;  1876,  c.  61,  s.  44 ;  1882,  c.  36,  s.  5). 

5.  Pedlars  who  wander  abroad  and  trade  without  licence  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  3 ;  loll, 
c.  96,  ss.  13-16).  .      . 

6.  Prostitutes  wandering  in  streets  or  places  of  public  resort  and  behaving  in  a 
riotous  or  indecent  manner  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  3).    See  Prostitute.  _ 

7.  Persons  wandering  abroad  or  placing  themselves  in  any  street,  ^^'S^^^y^ff^v ""' 
passage,  or  public  place  to  beg  or  gather  alms  (Pointon  v.  Hill,  1883,  17  Q.  B.  D.  30d;, 
causing  or  encouraging  children  to  do  the  acts  above  prohibited  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  3).    °^J^^, 
penalties  for  the  offence  as  to  children  under  fourteen  are  prescribed  by  sec.  2  ol  la 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  41).    See  Industrial 
School.  .     , 

Certificates  by  justices  allowing  persons  to  beg  are  now  forbidden,  except  in  tiie  oas 
of  discharged  prisoners  (1824,  c.  83,  ss.  15,  16). 
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II.  Rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  three  months,  or  fine  not  exceeding 
£25,  or,  in  default  of  sufficient  distress,  by  imprisonment  without  hard 
labour  in  accordance  with  the  scale  prescribed  by  sec.  5  of  the  S.  J. 
Act.  1879. 

1.  Persons  running  away  and  leaving  wife  and  children  chargeable,  or  whereby  they 
become  chargeable,  to  the  poor  rate  of  a  parish  or  union  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4  ;  1849,  o.  103, 
s.  3).  The  obligation  is  limited  to  legitimate  children  {R.  v.  Maude,  1842,  11  L.  J.  M.  C. 
120),  but  is  extended  by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  6,  to  the  mother  of  a  bastard. 

Prosecutions  may  be  instituted  by  a  relieving  officer  within  two  years  of  the  offence 
(1876,  c.  61,  s.  19).  The  enactment  does  not  apply  to  soldiers  or  mariners  (1881,  c.  58, 
ss.  145-190). 

2.  Persons  professing  or  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using  any  subtle  craft,  means, 
or  device,  by  palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  or  impose  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4 ;  Penny  v. 
Hayson,  1887, 18  Q.  B.  D.  478).    See  Foetunb-tblling  ;  Palmistry. 

3.  Persons  wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  barn  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  deserted  or 
unoccupied  building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  without 
any  visible  means  of  subsistence  and  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4). 

4.  Persons  wilfully  exposing  obscene  prints,  pictures,  or  other  indecent  exhibitions 
in  a  street  or  public  place,  or  in  a  shop  there  situate  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4  ;  1838,  c.  38,  s.  2). 

5.  Persons  wilfully,  openly,  lewdly,  and  obscenely  exposing  the  person  in  a  street, 
road,  or  public  highway,  or  in  view  thereof,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  with  intent 
to  insult  any  female  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  83,  s.  4  ;  see  Innes  v.  Newman,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  292). 

6.  Persons  wandering  abroad  and  exposing  wounds  to  obtain  alms  ;  or  going  about 
under  False  Pretences  to  collect  alms  or  charitable  subscriptions  (1823,  c.  83,  s.  4). 

7.  Persons  playing  or  betting  at  a  game  or  pretended  game  of  chance  in  a  street  or 
place  to  which  the  public  has  access,  including  a  railway  carriage  (1824,  o.  83,  s.  4 ; 
1873,  c.  38;  Langrish  v.  Archer,  1883,  10  Q.  B.  D.  44;  Bidgway  v.  Farndale,  [1892] 
2  Q.  B.  309).    See  Betting. 

The  Court  may  alternatively  inflict  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  a  first,  and  £5  for  a 
subsequent,  offence. 

8.  Persons  in  possession  of  housebreaking  implements  with  intent  to  break  into  a 
dwelling-house  or  its  appurtenances  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4).     See  Burglary. 

9.  Persons  armed  with  gun,  cutlass,  or  bludgeon,  or  any  instrument,  with  intent  to 
commit  felony  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4).    See  Larceny. 

10.  Suspected  persons  or  reputed  thieves  frequenting  or  loitering  about  or  in  a  river, 
canal,  or  navigable  stream,  dock,  or  basin,  orquay  or  wharf  or  warehouse  adjacent  thereto, 
or  in  a  street  or  highway  or  place  adjacent  thereto,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  (1824, 
c.  83,  s.  4 ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1 ;  In  re  Timson,  1870,  L.  K.  5  Ex.  257  ;  Olark  v.  R,  1885,  14 
Q.  B.  D.  92). 

The  intent  to  commit  a  felony  in  cases  8.  9.  and  10.  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  known  character  of  the  person  captured  (1871,  c.  112, 
s.  15  ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  7). 

11.  Persons  found  in  a  dwelling-house  or  its  appurtenances  or  enclosed  premises  for 
any  criminal  purpose  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  4  ;  Hayes  v.  Stephenson,  1860,  25  J.  P.  329  ;  Kirkin 
V.  JenUns,  1863,  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  140). 

12.  Persons  convicted  of  being  idle  and  disorderly  after  previous  conviction  of  such 
offence,  or  who  on  conviction  for  being  idle  and  disorderly  are  proved  to  have  violently 
resisted  the  constable  who  arrested  them  (1823,  c.  83,  8.-4). 

13.  Persons  trading  in  prostitution  (1898,  c.  39,  s.  1). 

III.  Incorrigible  rogues,  who  may  be  committed  by  the  justices  to  prison 
with  hard  labour  until  Quarter  Sessions,  and  may  be  sentenced  by  a  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  to  further  imprisonment  for  not  over  one  year  with  hard 
labour,  and  if  males,  also  to  be  whipped. 

1.  Persons  convicted  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  after  previous  conviction  as  such 
(1824,  0.  83,  s.  5).  5  S 

2.  Persons  comaitted  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts,  and  escaping  from  prison. 

3.  Persons  convicted  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  are  proved  to  have  violently 
resisted  the  constable  arresting  them  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  5). 

All  three  classes,  if  found  offending,  may  be  arrested  without  warrant 
and  handed  to  a  constable,  or  brought  before  a  justice,  by  any  person 
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(1824,  c.  83,  s.  6 ;  Horley  v.  Rogers,  1860,  29  L.  J.  M.  C.  140 ;  Reddish  v. 
Hitchinor,  1879,  40  L.  T.  65);  and  they  may  be  searched,  and  property 
found  with  them  seized  and,  if  need  be,  sold  to  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
in  prison  (1824,  s.  8).  Lodging-houses  suspected  of  harbouring  offenders 
of  any  class  may  be  searched  under  a  justice's  warrant  (1824,  c.  83,  s.  13). 

Persons  convicted  of  offences  in  classes  I.  and  II.  may  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  the  costs  of  prosecuting  the  appeal,  or  of  prosecuting 
incorrigible  rogues  at  Sessions,  may  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rate  (1824,  c.  83, 
s.  9).  The  procedure  in  prosecutions  and  appeals  is  now  regulated  by  thfe 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  and  the  time  for  prosecution  is  limited  to  six 
months,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

[Authorities. — Atkinson,  Mag.  Ann.  Pr.,  1898 ;  Stone,  Justice  of 
Peace,  30th  ed. ;  Archibald,  Met.  Police  Guide,  2nd  ed.] 


Vague. — A  contract  so  vague  in  its  terms  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood, is  of  no  effect  at  law  or  in  equity ;  but  although  a  contract,  e.g.  an 
assignment  of  future  property,  may  be  vague  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
ascertain  the  property  at  the  date  of  the  contract,  yet  this  kind  of  vagueness 
will  not  prevent  the  contract  being  enforced,  if  at  the  time  for  enforcing  it 
the  property  has  come  in  esse,  and  is  capable  of  identification  as  that  to 
which  the  contract  has  reference  (per  Bowen,  L.J.,  in  In  re  Clarke,  Coombe 
V.  Carter,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  355  ;  see  also  the  judgment  of  Lord  Herschell  ia 
Tailhj  V.  OJicial  Receiver,  1888,  13  App.  Gas.  523). 


Valor  bcneficiorum — The  valuation  of  benefices  made  by 
commissioners  under  statutes  of  Henry  viir.  and  Elizabeth,  according  to 
which  first  fruits  and  tenths  should  be  collected  and  paid ;  this  valuation 
was  commonly  called  the  King's  Books  (2  Steph.  Com.,  11th  ed.,  p.  542). 
See  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 


Valuable    Consideration.— See    Contract,  vol.   iii.   at 
pp.  339,  340. 


Valuation  and  Appraisement.— An  appraiser  is  any 

person  who  values  or  appraises  any  kind  of  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
any  estate  or  interest  therein,  or  any  effects  whatsoever,  for  reward ;  and  is 
required  to  take  out  a  licence  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43;  the  penalty  for  acting  as  an  appraiser  without  a 
licence  being  £50  (see  ss.  4-6).  An  auctioneer  or  house  agent,  who  is  duly 
licensed  as  such,  may,  however,  act  as  an  appraiser  without  an  additional 
licence  (ibid.  s.  7 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  s.  11) ;  and  a  duly  licensed  appraiser  may 
act  as  a  house  agent  without  additional  licence  (24  &  25  Vict.  s.  13).  It  a 
person  acts  as  a  valuer  of  property  without  being  Ucensed  as  an  appraiser, 
he  cannot  recover  any  remuneration  or  reward  in  respect  of  such  valuation 
(Palk  V.  Force,  1848,  12  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  666). 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  valuer  to  exercise  due  care  and  skill  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  services  undertaken  by  him ;  and  for  any  breach  of  this  duty  he  is 
liable  to  his  employer  in  damages  (Scholes  v.  Brook,  1891,  64  L.  1.  ol'i)- 
In  Jenkins  v.  Betham,  1855, 15  C.  B.  168,  it  was  laid  down  that  a  person  wno 
holds  himself  out  as  a  valuer  of  ecclesiastical  property,  though  he  is  nor 
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bound  to  possess  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  respecting 
the  valuation  of  dilapidations  as  between  outgoing  and  incoming  incumbent, 
is  bound  to  bring  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  he  undertakes  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  rules  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  of  the  broad  distinction 
which  exists,  bet  ween  a  valuation  as  between  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant, 
and  a  valuation  as  between  incoming  and  outgoing  incumbent.  In  this 
respect  a  valuer  differs  from  an  arbitrator ;  an  arbitrator  not  being  bound 
to  exercise  any  care  or  skill  in  deciding  upon  the  matters  referred  to  him, 
provided  he  acts  in  good  faith  {Pappa  v.  Bose,  1872,  L.  E.  7  0.  P.  32 ; 
Tharsis  Sulphur,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Loftus,  1872,  L.  E.  8  C.  P.  1). 

There  are  two  main  characteristics  which  distinguish  an  arbitration  from 
a  valuation.  The  object  of  an  arbitration  is  to  settle  some  dispute  or 
difference  which  has  already  arisen  between  the  parties ;  whereas  the 
object  of  a  valuation  is  generally  to  prevent  any  dispute  or  difference 
from  arising.  In  Turner  v.  Goulden,  1873,  L.  E.  9  C.  P.  57,  the  plaintiff 
had  agreed  to  purchase  a  business  at  a  valuation,  the  amount  of  whicli 
was  to  be  fixed  by  valuers,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  party,  and  in 
case  the  valuers  disagreed,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  an  umpire  to  be 
chosen  by  them.  The  plaintiff  having  employed  the  defendant  as  his 
valuer,  who  agreed  with  the  valuer  appointed  by  the  vendor  upon  the 
amount  of  the  valuation,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  had  not  acted  in 
the  matter  as  an  arbitr-ator,  but  only  as  a  valuer,  and  that  he  was  liable  to 
the  plaintiff  for  negligence  in  making  the  valuation.  And  in  Carus-  Wilson 
V.  Green,  1886,  18  Q.  B.  D.  7,  it  was  held  that  an  umpire  appointed  by 
valuers  who  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  valuation,  was  not  an  arbitrator, 
and  that  his  decision  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  award.  The  other  chief 
characteristic  is  that  in  an  arbitration  the  proceedings  are  of  a  judicial 
nature,  the  parties  being  heard,  and  expert  and  other  witnesses  being 
examined,  as  in  ordinary  litigation ;  whereas  in  a  valuation  the  valuers  are 
a]ipointed  to  exercise  their  special  skill  and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  valuation,  and  to  come  to  a  decision  by  means  of  such 
skill  and  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  opinions  of  other  persons 
(see  In  re  Hammond  and  Waterton,  1890,  62  L.  T.  808 ;  In  re  Bawdy,  1885, 
15  Q.  B.  D.  426). 

Where  a  proposed  mortgagor,  at  the  request  of  the  solicitors  of  the 
proposed  naortgagee,  applied  to  a  firm  of  valuers  for  a  valuation  of  the 
property  intended  to  be  mortgaged,  and  such  valuation  was  sent  direct  to 
the  mortgagee's  solicitors,  it  was  held  that  the  valuers,  knowing  that  the 
valuation  was  for  the  purpose  of  an  advance,  were  liable  to  the  mortgagee 
for  a  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  security,  on 
the  ground— (1)  that  they  owed  a  duty  to  him,  independently  of  any  con- 
tract, to  exercise  due  care  in  making  the  valuation,  and  (2)  that  they  had 
made  a  reckless  statement  on  which  he  had  acted  {Cann  v.  Wilson,  1888, 
39  Ch.  D.  39). 

Where  there  is  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  property  at  a  valuation, 
to  be  made  by  persons  appointed  by  the  parties,  or  nominated  by  the  agree- 
ment, the  making  of  the  valuation  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
is  a  condition  precedent ;  and  if,  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  appoint  a  valuer,  or  to  allow  his  valuer  to  proceed,  or  by  reason 
of  death,  refusal  to  act,  or  disagreement  of  the  valuers  nominated  by  the 
agreement,  the  valuation  is  not  made  in  accordance  therewith,  there  is  no 
contract  which  can  be  enforced  by  the  Court,  the  vendor  not  being  bound 
to  seU,  nor  the  vendee  to  purchase,  the  property  at  a  valuation  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  Court,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  that  indicated  by 
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the  agreement  (Milnes  v.  Gery,  1807,  14  Ves.  Jun.  400 ;  Wilks  v.  Davis 
1817,  3  Mer.  507 ;  VicJcers  v.  Vickers,  1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  529 ;  Firth  v. 
Midland  Bwy.  Co.,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  100 ;  Emery  v.  Wase,  1803,  8  Yes. 
Jun.  505 ;  as  to  the  sale  of  goods  at  a  valuation,  see  Sale  of  Goods  Act, 
1893,  s.  9 ;  and  see  Bahbage  v.  Coulhurn,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.  235).  The  Court 
cannot,  in  such  a  case,  compel  a  party  to  appoint  a  valuer,  or  to  allow  a 
valuer  appointed  by  him  to  proceed  (  Vickers  v.  Vickers,  supra).  But  if  the 
valuers  are  nominated  by  the  contract,  and  are  willing  to  make  the  valua- 
tion, the  Court  will  compel  the  vendor  by  mandatory  injunction  to  permit 
them  to  enter  on  the  property  for  that  purpose  (Smith  v.  Peters,  1875,  L  E. 
20  Eq.  511 ;  Morse  v.  Merest,  1821,  6  Madd.  26).  And  if  the  price  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  property  is  agreed  upon,  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
agreement  to  take  some  comparatively  insignificant  portion  thereof,  such 
as  fixtures,  plant,  or  stock-in-trade,  at  a  valuation,  and  that  one  of  the 
parties  refuses  to  appoint  a  valuer,  will  not  prevent  the  Court  from  decree- 
ing specific  performance  of  the  agreement  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
property  in  respect  of  which  the  price  has  been  fixed,  the  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  the  other  articles  at  a  valuation  not  being  deemed  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  contract  {Richardson  v.  Smith,  1870,  L.  E.  5  Ch.  648 ;  Jackson 
V.  Jackson,  1853,  1  Sm.  &  G.  184;  and  see  Dinham  v.  Bradford,  1869,  L.  E. 
5  Ch.  519). 

Where  a  valuation  is  duly  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract to  sell  at  a  valuation,  the  Court  will  not  refuse  to  enforce  the  contract 
merely  because  it  considers  the  valuation  inadequate  or  exorbitant,  if  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  fraud,  collusion,  or  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  valuers  ( Weekes  v.  Gallard,  1870,  21  L.  T.  655 ;  Collier  v.  Mason, 
1858,  25  Beav.  200). 

The  Stamp  Act,  1891,  subject  to  certain  exemptions,  imposes  the 
following  stamp  duties  on  any  appraisement  or  valuation  of  any  property, 
or  of  any  interest  therein,  or  of  the  annual  value  thereof,  or  of  any 
dilapidations,  or  of  any  repairs  wanted,  or  of  the  materials  and  labour  used 
or  to  be  used  in  any  building,  or  of  any  artificer's  work  whatsoever; 
namely,  where  the  amount  of  the  appraisement  or  valuation  does  not  exceed 
£5,  a  duty  of  3d. ;  where  it  exceeds  £5  and  does  not  exceed  £10,  a  duty  of 
6d. ;  where  it  exceeds  £10  and  does  not  exceed  £20,  a  duty  of  Is.;  and  so 
on  in  proportion  up  to  £500 ;  and  where  it  exceeds  £500,  a  duty  of  f  1. 
The  following  are  the  exemptions,  namely : — (1)  An  appraisement  or  valua- 
tion made  for,  and  for  the  information  of,  one  party  only,  and  not  being  in 
any  manner  obligatory  as  between  parties  either  by  agreement  or  by 
operation  of  law ;  (2)  an  appraisement  or  valuation  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  order  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty ;  (3)  an  appraisement  or  valuation 
of  the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  made  for  the  information  of  an 
executor  or  other  person  required  to  deliver  an  affidavit;  (4)  an 
appraisement  or  valuation  of  any  property  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  legacy  or  succession  or  estate  duty  payable  in  respect  therepf 
(Stamp  Act,  1891,  Schedule,  title  "Appraisement";  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30, 
s.  8). 

Every  appraiser,  by  whom  an  appraisement  or  valuation  chargeable 
with  stamp  duty  is  made,  must,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  making 
thereof,  write  out  the  same  upon  duly  stamped  material,  showing  the  full 
amount  thereof ;  and  if  he  neglects  or  omits  to  do  so,  or  in  any  other 
manner  discloses  the  amount  of  the  appraisement  or  valuation,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  £50 ;  and  every  person  who  receives  from  any  appraiser,  or 
pays  for  the  making  of,  any  such  appraisement  or  valuation  which  is  not 
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so  written  out  and  stamped,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  (Stamp  Act,  1891, 
s.  24). 


Value  received  —  These  words,  although  usually  inserted  in  a 
bin  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  are  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  as  they  only  express  what  the  law  impHes  {Hatch  v.  Trayes, 
1840, 11  Ad.  &  E.  702).    See  Bills  of  Exchange. 


Van. — See  Tent,  Van,  Shed. 


Vancouver  Island.— By  the  British  Columbia  Act,  1866 
(29  &  30  Vict.  c.  67),  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto  were  united  to  that  of  British  Columbia.  The  united 
colonies  now  form  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  having  been  admitted  in 
1871.  The  province  retains,  however,  full  rights  of  self-government  and 
representative  institutions,  both  in  its  own  local  Parliament  and  in  that  of 
the  Dominion.  It  has  a  lieutenant-governor  of  its  own  and  a  local 
Legislative  Assembly,  while  it  is  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  at 
Ottawa  by  three  senators  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
55  &  56  Vict.  (1892)  c.  52,  a  public  loan  was  given  to  its  Government  for  the 
promotion  of  the  settlement  there  of  families  from  Scotch  crofter  parishes. 
Another  statute  referring  to  British  Columbia  is  the  12  &  13  Vict.  (1849) 
c.  48,  sees.  2  and  5  of  which  are  now  repealed.  As  to  appeals,  see 
Peivy  Council,  Conditions  of  Appeal  {British  Columbia ;  Canada). 


Van  Diemen's  Land.— See  Tasmania. 


Variances. — Discrepancies  between  the  statement  in  a  civil  or 
criminal  pleading,  and  the  facts  given  on  evidence,  termed  variances,  were  at 
common  law  fatal,  and  not  susceptible  of  amendment.  The  old  law  has 
been  swept  away  as  to  civil  proceedings  by  the  m,odern  rules  as  to  Pleading 
(vol.  X.  p.  106)  and  Amendment  (of  Pleadings)  (vol.  i.  p.  239),  and  made  of 
small  effect. 

As  to  criminal  proceedings,  see  Amendment  (in  Criminal  Proceedings), 
vol.  i.  p.  239  _;  Indictment,  vol.  vi.  pp.  379-383. 

As  to  variances  in  proceedings  before  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction, 
see  that  title. 


Vasto  was  a  writ  which  lay  by  the  heir  against  a  tenant  for  life  or 
years  for  committing  waste  (Cowell,  Law  Diet.). 

Vastu  m — A  waste  or  common  open  to  the  cattle  of  tenants  having 
commonable  rights  (Cowell,  Law  Did.). 


Vault.— 1.  As  to  burial  in  vaults,  see  Cemetery,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

2.  The  construction  of  vaults  or  cellars  is  regulated  in  London  by  sec.  72 
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of  the  Building  Act,  and  where  they  are  put  under  a  street  the  consent  or 
licence  of  the  road  authority  is  necessary  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  s.  101). 
The  owner  of  the  vault,  by  obtaining  such  consent,  incurs  no  obligation  to 
maintain  the  road  over  his  vault  {Hamilton  v.  Hanover  Square,  1874,  L.  E. 
9  Q.  B.  42),  but  if  by  defective  construction  or  neglect  the  street  is  let 
down,  or  passengers  injured,  he  is  liable  both  to  action  and  to  penalties 
under  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  s.  102. 

Sewers  may  be  carried  through  or  under  such  vaults  (1855,  c.  120, 
s.  155).  While  vaults  are  being  constructed  they  must  be  properly 
hoarded  in  (57  Geo.  iii.  c.  xxix.  ss.  70,  71).  The  penalties  incurred  do 
not  absolve  the  building  owner  from  actions  for  injury  caused  by  his 
default. 

The  entrances  must  not  be  left  open  (1839,  c.  47,  s.  60  (8))  so  as  to 
cause  public  danger.  Vaults  must  not  be  used  as  sleeping-rooms  (54  &  55 
Vict.  c.  76,  s.  96).  In  the  city  of  London  further  provisions  are  made  by 
the  City  Sewers  Acts. 

3.  Outside  London  similar  provisions  are  made — 

(a)  As  to  consent  to  vaults  under  streets  (1875,  c.  55,  s.  26 ;  1890,  c.  59, 
s.  35) ;  and  as  to  leaving  open  entrances  from  the  street  (1847,  c.  34,  s.  73 ; 
1847,  c.  89,  s.  28) ; 

(h)  As  to  carrying  sewers  through  or  under  vaults  which  he  under  a 
street  (1875,  c.  55,  s.  16); 

(c)  As  to  their  occupation  as  dwellings  (1875,  c.  55,  ss.  72,  73). 


Vcctigal  judiciorum — An  old  expression  applied  to  money 
or  iines  paid  to  the  sovereign  to  defray  the  charge  he  was  at  in  maintaining 
the  Courts  of  justice,  and  protection  of  the  people  (3  Salk.  33). 

Vegetable  Production. — The  stealing,  or  the  destruction  or 
damaging  with  intent  to  steal,  "  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  pro- 
duction growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  pleasure-ground,  nursery-ground, 
hothouse,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory,"  is  punishable  under  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  96,  s.  36.  The  words  "  plant "  and  "  vegetable  production  "  do  not  include 
young  trees  {R.  v.  Hodges,  1829,  Moo.  &  M.  341). 

Vejours — Visores;  an  old  name  for  those  sent  by  a  Court  to  view 
any  place  in  question  in  an  action.     See  View. 

Venditioni  exponas.— See  Execution,  vol.  v.  at  p.  134 
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I.  Introduction. 


The  expressions  "  vendor  "  and  "  purchaser  "  are  not  necessarily  confined 
to  sales  of  land,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  the  sale  of  chattels,  choses  in 
action,  or  any  other  property  whatever.  By  a  well-recognised  tradition  of 
legal  terminology,  however,  they  have  always  been  specially  employed  to 
indicate  the  parties  to  a  sale  of  land.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  are  used 
in  the  present  article,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  nature  and  legal 
effect  of  contracts  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  real  and  leasehold  estate. 
As  regards  sales  of  chattels,  etc.,  see  the  articles  on  Sale  of  Goods  ;  Choses 
IN  Action  ;  Negotiable  Instrument  ;  Company  ;  etc. 

What  Interests  in  Zand  may  be  sold. — Every  kind  of  estate  and  interest, 
present  or  future,  in  land  of  any  tenure  is,  generally  speaking,  capable  of 
being  sold,  except  where  the  owner  is  under  some  legal  incapacity  as  regards 
power  of  disposition.  This  includes  contingent  remainders  and  executory 
interests  (see  Eeal  Property  Law  Amendment  Act,  s.  6).  The  sale  of  a 
mere  spes  successionis,  though  not  effectual  at  law,  is  enforceable  in  equity, 
if  it  is  for  valuable  consideration  (3  Pres.  273 ;  and  see  In  re  Parsons, 
1890,  45  Ch.  D.  51),  except  in  the  case  of  an  interest  in  tail  (see  Fines  and 
Recoveries  Act,  s.  20). 

II.  Who  may  be  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 

{a)  The  general  rule  as  to  who  may  be  parties  to  a  contract  of  sale  and 
purchase  of  land  may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  the  form  of  two  proposi- 
tions :  (1)  Any  owner  of  an  interest  in  land  has  power  to  sell  and  effectually 
convey  the  land  to  the  extent  of  that  interest,  but  no  further  (3  Pres.  25  ; 
In  re  Vizard,  1865,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  588).  (2)  Any  person  or  corporate  body 
legally  capable  of  owning  land  has  power  to  purchase  and  take  an  effectual 
conveyance  of  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  exceptions,  however,  to  these  rules.  There  are 
persons  or  bodies  legally  incapable  of  holding  land  at  all  except  under 
special  conditions,  e.g.  corporations.  There  are  others  precluded  from 
buying  or  selling  by  general  legal  incapacity  to  contract,  e.g.  infants,  lunatics, 
etc.  Sometimes  the  legal  power  of  sale  or  purchase  is  limited  by  statute, 
e.g.  in, the  case  of  railway  companies  and  public  bodies.  Other  persons, 
though  legally  capable,  are  subject  to  equitable  restrictions,  e.g.  trustees  and 
persons  in  a  confidential  or  fiduciary  position.  Sometimes  there  are  special 
legal  requirements  as  regards  the  conveyance  necessary  to  effectuate  the  sale 
or  purchase,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  married  women  and  charities.  There  are  also 
numerous  instances  in  which  limited  owners  have  a  power  of  disposing  of 
more  than  their  own  interest,  and  even  of  non-owners  possessing  a  legal 
power  of  sale  over  land  belonging  to  others,  e.g.  tenants  for  life,  mortgagees, 
donees  of  powers,  executors,  etc. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  a  matter  of  contract  as  distinguished 
from  conveyance,  a  man  may  agree  to  sell  a  larger  estate  than  he  has,  and, 
subject  to  certain  qualifications  (see  Forrer  v.  Nash,  1865,  35  Beav.  171 ; 
In  re  Bryant  and  Barringham,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  218),  even  to  sell  land  in 
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which  he  has  no  mterest,  provided  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  he 
is  able  to  show  and  make  a  good  title  to  the  property. 

(&)  The  chief  anomalous  cases  of  vendoes  and  puechasees  are  cate- 
gorically dealt  with  below  in  alphabetical  order. 

Administrators. — An  administrator  has  after  grant  of  letters  of  adminis- 
tration (but  not  before)  the  same  power  of  disposing  of  leaseholds  as  an 
executor  has,  but  upon  his  death  the  power  is  exercisable,  as  regards 
undisposed  of  leaseholds,  only  by  an  administrator  de  bonis  non  of  the 
original  intestate  (Williams,  Executors,  965). 

The  power  extends  to  an  administrator  durante  minore  cetaie.  As 
regards  real  estate,  an  administrator  previous  to  1898  had  no  implied  power  , 
of  sale  (In  re  Glay  and  Tetley,  1880,  16  Oh.  D.  3).  An  administrator  of  a 
vendor  who  has  died  intestate  since  1881  can  convey  real  estate  contracted 
to  be  sold,  in  the  same  way  as  an  executor  can  do  where  the  vendor  dies 
leaving  a  will  (Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  4).  In  the  case  of  death  intestate 
since  the  1st  January  1898  the  deceased  person's  real  property  vests  in 
his  administrator  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  and  the  latter  has  full 
power  to  sell  it  (see  below,  Executors). 

Aliens. — Since  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  aliens  can  acquire,  hold, 
and  dispose  of  land  as  natural-born  British  subjects.  Before  that  Act,  aliens 
till  naturalisation  or  denisation  could  not  hold  land  against  the  Crown. 

Attorney  under  a  Power  of  Attorney. — An  attorney  can  sell,  provided 
the  power  is  under  seal  and  authorises  the  conveyance.  Before  1882  a 
purchaser  required  evidence  that  the  power  had  not  been  revoked  by  the 
declaration,  death,  bankruptcy,  or  lunacy  of  the  principal.  But  in  the 
case  of  powers  of  attorney  created  since  1881  the  power  is,  in  favour 
of  a  purchaser,  irrevocable  without  the  attorney's  consent  where  (1)  it 
is  given  for  valuable  consideration  and  is  expressed  to  be  irrevocable ;  or 
(2)  it  is  expressed  to  be  irrevocable  for  one  year  and  that  time  has  not 
elapsed  before  exercise  of  the  power  (Conveyancing  Act,  1882,  ss.  8  and  9); 
in  which  case  neither  the  attorney  nor  the  purchaser  is  prejudicially  affected 
by  notice  of  revocation.  The  attorney  before  1882  had  to  execute  the  deed 
in  the  name  of  his  principal — but  this  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  powers 
created  since  1881  (Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  46). 

A  married  woman  can,  since  1881,  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  execute 
a  deed,  unless  the  deed  if  executed  by  her  would  require  acknowledgment 
(Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  40). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  trustee  can  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  execute 
a  deed.     A  power  created  by  an  infant  is  void. 

Bankrupts  and  Insolvent  Debtors. — The  legal  power  of  disposition  of  a 
bankrupt  has  varied  under  the  different  rules  of  bankruptcy  law  prevailing 
during  the  last  half  -  century.  Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1849,  all  a 
bankrupt's  freehold  and  leasehold  estate  vested  in  his  assignees  m 
bankruptcy  for  the  time  being  by  virtue  of  their  ~  appointment  and  without 
any  express  conveyance,  and  could  be  sold  by  them,  and  the  purchase  mmi 
paid  into  Court.  In  bankruptcies  subsequent  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,l»bi, 
the  lands  vested  in  the  creditors'  assignee,  and  on  a  subsequent  sale  tne 
purchase  money  was  payable  to  him.  Under  both  Acts,  copyholds  did  not 
pass  to  the  assignees  but  could  be  sold  by  order  of  the  Court. 

Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  all  the  debtor's  lands  of  every  tenure, 
upon  adjudication,  became  ipso  facto  vested  in  the  registrar,  and  passea 
subsequently,  without  conveyance,  to  the  trustee  appointed  by  the  cremwre 
(see  Ex  parte  Babbidge,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  367).  The  latter  could  sell  aM 
convey  the  property  and  give  a  good  receipt  for  the  purchase  monej. 
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Upon  discharge  of  the  bankrupt,  the  property  undisposed  of  did  not  revest 
in  him,  but  subsequently  acquired  property  remained  in  him  {In  re  Pettit, 
1876, 1  Oh.  D.  478).  Any  property  remaining  vested  in  a  trustee  at  the 
close  of  a  bankruptcy  and  undisposed  of  after  the  coming  into  operation  of 
the  1883  Act  vested  in  the  official  receiver  attached  to  the  Court  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  bankruptcy.  Under  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1883,  a  receiving  order  does  not  divest  the  debtor's  property  {In  re  Smith, 
Hx parte  Mason,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  323),  but  upon  adjudication  all  lands  belonging 
to  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  bankruptcy,  or  acquired  before  dis- 
charge, vest  in  the  official  receiver,  and  subsequently  pass  to  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  time  being  appointed  by  the  creditors  without  any 
conveyance  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  ss.  20,  21,  54).  The  official  receiver 
before  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  and  the  trustee  afterwards,  has  power 
to  sell  the  property  and  give  a  good  discharge  for  the  purchase  money 
(s.  56;  Turquandy.  Board  of  Trade,  1886,11  App.  Gas.  286).  They  can 
dispose  of  copyholds  without  being  admitted  (s.  50). 

The  trustee  can  bar  the  entail  of  lands  held  in  tail,  and  can  exercise  the 
bankrupt's  general  powers  of  appointment  during  the  latter's  life  {Nichols 
to  Nixey,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  1005).  He  can,  sernble,  assign  the  bankrupt's 
leaseholds  without  the  lessor's  consent,  notwithstanding  an  ordinary 
covenant  not  to  assign,  {In  re  Johnson,  Ex  parte  BlacJsett,  1894,  70  L.  1'. 
381).  The  bankrupt's  trust  estate  does  not  pass  to  the  trustee  (s.  44).  The 
trustee  can  also  indirectly  dispose  of  a  leasehold  term  by  exercising  the 
statutory  power  of  disclaimer  (see  s.  55  ;  see  generally  Bankeuptcy). 

The  annulling  of  an  adjudication  revests  the  undisposed  of  property  in 
the  bankrupt  or  in  such  other  person  as  the  Court  appoints  (s.  35).  Upon 
discharge,  property  already  vested  in  the  trustee  is  not  divested  (s.  28 ; 
In  re  Hawkins,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  890).  Where  a  deceased  person's  estate  is 
insolvent  and  is  ordered  to  be  administered  in  bankruptcy  under  sec.  125 
of  the  Act,  the  effect  is  to  vest  all  property  in  the  official  receiver,  as  in  an 
ordinary  bankruptcy. 

A  sale  for  value  by  the  bankrupt  to  a  purchaser  without  notice  of  any 
act  of  bankruptcy,  before  the  date  of  the  receiving  order,  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  subsequent  adjudication  (s.  49). 

A  sale  by  an  undischarged  bankrupt  of  real  property  acquired  after  a 
bankruptcy  is  not  valid,  as  against  the  trustee,  even  to  a  honA  fide  purchaser 
for  value  without  notice,  but  such  a  sale  of  after-acquired  leaseholds  would 
be  effectual  if  the  trustee  had  not  yet  intervened  (see  In  re  New  Land 
Development  Association  and  Gray,  [1892]  2  Ch.  138 ;  In  re  Clayton  and 
Barclay's  Contract,  [1895]  2  Ch.  212).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in 
the  latter  case  the  legal  estate  does  not  remain  in  the  trustee. 

Building  Societies. — A  building  society  may  purchase  or  hold  lands  only 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  thereon  for  conducting  the  business  of 
the  society  (Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  s.  37).  Lands,  the  equity  of 
redemption  in  which  has  been  extinguished  by  foreclosure,  must  be  sold 
as  soon  as  is  possible  without  inconvenience  (s.  13).  The  society  can  also 
sell  any  lands  purchased  under  sec.  37  (see  s.  37).  A  building  society  can 
exercise  an  express  power  of  sale,  in  a  mortgage  to  it,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  power  of  sale  would  be  implied  in  a  mortgage  to  a  building 
society  by  sec.  19  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  {In  re  Thompson  and 
Holts  Contract,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  492). 

Charities. — Charitable  corporations  are  under  the  same  rules  as  to  the 
purchase  of  land  as  other  corporations.  But  various  charities  are  by  statute 
exempt  from  the  Mortmain  Acts  (see  vol.  ii.  Chakities). 
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In  sales  to  charities  all  formalities  required  by  the  Mortmain  Act, 
1888,  s.  4,  except  enrolment  of  the'  deed  within  one  year  before  death  of 
vendor,  must  be  observed. 

Sales  of  land,  whether  held  by  corporations  or  other  trustees,  are  now 
regulated  by  statute  (see  Trustees  of  Charities,  below). 

Companies. — ^A  company  registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies 
Act,  1856  (see  s.  13),  or  the  Companies  Act,  1862  (see  s.  18),  can  hold  lands; 
but  a  non-trading  company  cannot  hold  more  than  two  acres  without  the 
leave  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Companies  Act,  1862,  s.  21). 

A  company  can  convey  by  deed,  under  the  common  seal  affixed  with 
any  formalities  prescribed  by  the  articles  of  association.  But  any  sale 
or  purchase  which  is  outside  the  powers  of  the  company  as  defined  by  the 
memorandum  of  association  is  void  and  cannot  be  ratified  (Ashbury  Bwy.  Go. 
V.  Biche,  1875,  L.  E.  7  H.  L.  653).  Any  sale  or  purchase  forbidden  only 
by  the  articles  of  association  is  invalid,  but  can  be  ratified  by  the  company. 

Confidential  or  Fiduciary  Capacity,  Persons  in. — In  many  cases  a  relative 
incompetence  to  sell  or  purchase  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  vendor  and 
jiurchaser  are  in  a  confidential  or  fiduciary  relation  to  each  other,  which 
jjrecludes  a  valid  contract  either  absolutely  or  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  fullest  disclosure  and  lona  fides  in  every  way.  In  certain  cases  in  which 
a  party  sold  to  or  bought  from  another  to  whom  he  stood  in  a  confidential 
relationship,  equity  would  imply  undue  influence  or  constructive  fraud  (see 
Uart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  23  and  35  et  seq.,  where  the  chief  cases  are 
collected,  and  see  White  and  Tudor,  L.  C,  7th  ed.,  pp.  247  et  seq.,  notes  to 
Huguenin  v.  Baseley). 

The  chief  cases  of  persons  who  are  thus  absolutely  ovprimd  facie  incapaci- 
tated from  selling  their  own  property  are  sales  by  parents  to  children, 
legal  advisers  to  clients,  agents  and  directors  to  their  principals,  medical 
men  to  patients,  trustees  to  cestuis-que-trustent,  and  spiritual  advisers  to 
persons  subject  to  their  religious  control.  The  chief  cases  of  persons  who 
lire  similarly  incapacitated  from  purchasing  are  trustees  for  sale  as  regards 
the  trust  property  (see  Trustees,  infra) ;  committees  of  lunatics  as  regards 
the  latter's  estate ;  directors  of  a  company  as  regards  company  property ; 
governors  of  a  charity  as  regards  charity  lands ;  trustees  for  purchase  of 
lands  (Dart,  39);  agents  for  sale,  including  auctioneers;  executors  and 
administrators  as  regards  the  deceased's  estate ;  mortgagees  selling  under  a 
power  of  sale  (secus,  if  bond  fide  buying  from  the  mortgagor) ;  parties  having 
the  control  of  a  sale  under  an  order  of  the  Court ;  arbitrators  as  regards 
the  unascertained  claims  of  parties  to  the  reference  (Dart,  42);  bishops 
buying  an  annuity  to  be  charged  on  a  rectory  {Greenlaw  v.  Ki-ng,  1840,  3 
Beav.  49) ;  the  Land  Commissioners  and  valuers  acting  under  the  Commons 
Inclosures  Act  as  regards  lands  affected  by  the  inclosure  (see  Dart,  42) ; 
rectors  as  regards  glebe ;  and  tenants  for  life  selling  under  the  Settled  Land 
Acts.  In  all  the  above  cases  the  sale  is  binding  on  the  purchaser,  but  is 
voidable  at  the  option  of  the  parties  originally  interested  in  the  property  gr 
their  representatives  (see  Tate  v.  Williamson,  1866,  L.  E.  2  Ch.  56).  In  the 
following  cases  the  sale  is  not  voidable  ab  initio,  but  can  be  set  aside  unless 
the  purchaser  affirmatively  shows  that  it  was  in  all  respects  fair  and  bond 
/i£^« :— Guardians  purchasing  from  ward;  agents  for  the  management  ot 
property  and  receivers ;  creditors  of  bankrupts  consulted  as  to  a  sale  by 
the  trustee  (Dart,  44).  Finally,  purchases  by  legal  advisers  from  clients, 
nnd  trustees  from  cestuis-que-trustent,  are  in  certain  cases  impeachable  (see 
Dart,  44  et  seq. ;  and  see  infra,  Trustees). 

Convicts.— Since  the  Forfeiture   Act,  1870,  conviction  for  treason  or 
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felony  does  not  operate  as  a  forfeiture  or  escheat  of  lands.  But  till  the 
convict  has  completed  his  sentence  or  been  pardoned,  he  cannot  contract  or 
aUenate  land  except  as  trustee  or  mortgagee  {In  re  Levy  and  the  Debenture 
Corporation,  1894, 42  W.  E.  533).  This  disability  does  not  extend  to  property 
acquired  by  him  when  at  large  under  licence.  The  property  to  which  the 
convict  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  conviction,  or  acquired  by  him  while  subject 
to  operation  of  the  Act,  vests  in  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  Crown 
with  full  power  of  sale :  the  part  undisposed  of  by  the  administrator  reverts 
to  the  convict  or  his  representatives  on  his  discharge,  bankruptcy,  or  death. 
An  interim  curator  has  no  power  of  sale. 

A  convict  can  be  executor  and  administrator.  His  trust  and  mortgage 
estates  are  not  affected  by  conviction. 

Corporations. — A  corporation  has  no  power  to  purchase  land  otherwise 
than  under  the  authority  of  a  statute  or  of  a  licence  from  the  Crown 
(Mortmain  Act,  1888,  ss.l  and  2).  The  Crown  has  power,  by  sec.  3  of  the  same 
Act,  to  grant  to  any  corporation  a  licence  to  acquire  land  in  mortmain  and 
to  hold  the  land  in  perpetuity  or  otherwise.  Usually  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion declare  that  the  corporation  can  purchase  and  hold  land  not  exceeding 
a  certain  amount  notwithstanding  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  (see  Shelford  on 
Mortmain,  pp.  40,  41). 

Numerous  bodies  have  now,  by  statute,  power  to  purchase  and  hold 
land,  e.g.  joint-stock  companies,  municipal  corporations,  county  and  parish 
councils,  urban  and  rural  district  councils,  school  boards,  and  poor-law 
guardians,  etc. ;  but  this  power  is  usually  limited  and  subject  to  restrictions. 
A  statutory  corporation  is  limited  as  to  its  power  of  sale  by  the  purposes 
of  its  incorporation,  as  defined  by  its  memorandum  of  association  or  special 
Act  (Dart,  20).  Many  public  and  charitable  corporations  are  by  statute 
restricted  as  to  their  power  of  sale,  e.g.  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  corpora- 
tions, railway  companies,  etc.  A  common  law  corporation  has  full  power  to 
sell  land. 

Devisees. — When  real  estate  is  devised,  beneficially  charged  with  debts, 
or  debts  and  legacies,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  or  how  the 
devisee  can  give  a  good  title  to  a  purchaser  free  from  the  charge  (see  pod 
imder  the  head  of  Executors ;  Colyer  v.  Finch,  1856,  5  H.  L.  922 ;  In  re 
Bebheck,  1894,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  596).  In  case  of  death  after  1897,  any  doubt 
on  the  subject  is  avoided  by  reason  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  Part  I. 
But  unless  a  conveyance  to  the  devisee  has  taken  place,  evidence  of  the 
assent  or  else  the  concurrence  of  the  "real  representative"  will  probably 
be  regarded  as  necessary. 

Donees  of  Powers  of  Appointment. — The  donee  of  a  general  power  of 
appointment  by  deed  has  the  same  power  of  sale  as  a  tenant  in  fee-simple. 
In  conveying,  he  must  refer  to  the  power  or  to  the  property,  and  strictly 
follow  the  terms  of  the  power  ;  but  if  any  mode  of  execution  or  attestation 
is  prescribed,  it  is  enough  if  the  execution  is  attested  by  two  witnesses 
(22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  12).  Equity  will  aid  defective  execution  (as  opposed 
to  non-execution)  in  favour  of  a  purchaser  for  value,  unless  the  defect  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  power  or  made  irremediable  by  statute. 

When  the  donee  is  bankrupt,  only  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy  can  exercise 
the  power,  and  he  can  only  do  so  during  the  donee's  lifetime  (Nichols  to 
Nixey,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  1005). 

A  married  woman  can  exercise  a  power  without  acknowledgment  or 
concurrence  of  her  husband.  If  bankrupt,  she  cannot  be  forced  to  exercise 
it  in  favour  of  her  trustee  in  bankruptcy  {In  re  Armstrong,  Ex  parte 
Gilchrist,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  521). 
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An  infant  can  exercise  the  power,  if  it  is  not  coupled  with  an  interest 
{In  re  D'Angihau,  1880,  15  Ch.  D.  228). 

The  donee  of  a  special  power  cannot  sell,  as  that  would  be  a  fraud 
on  the  power  {Aleyn  v.  Belchier,  1758,  White  and  Tudor,  2  Z.  C.  308). 

Executors — (1)  As  regards  Leaseholds. — An  executor  or  one  of  several 
executors  can  sell  the  testator's  leaseholds,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
specifically  bequeathed,  provided  he  has  not  assented  to  the  bequest  (Dart, 
Vendors  and  Purchasers,  673  ;  Cole  v.  Miles,  1852,  10  Hare,  179;  Stevenson 
V.  Liverpool,  1874,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  81);  and  although  an  administration 
action  is  pending,  except  where  restrained  by  injunction  or  after  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  {Berry  v.  Gibhons,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Ch.  747).  The 
power  is  exercisable  (though  completion  cannot  be  enforced)  before  pro- 
bate {Brazier  v.  Hudson,  1836,  8  Sim.  67),  and  it  passes  on  death  to  the 
survivors  and  survivor  of  several  executors,  or  to  the  executor  of  a  sole  or 
surviving  executor  (Williams,  Executors,  8th  ed.,  785).  If  the  sole  executor 
dies  intestate  and  is  not  also  trustee,  a  title  can  only  be  made  by  an 
administrator  de  honis'  non  of  the  original  testator;  so  also  if  all  the 
executors  renounce  probate  (  Wyman  v.  Garter,  1871,  L.  E.  12  Eq.  309). 

An  executor  can  sell  and  give  a  good  receipt  for  the  purchase  money, 
even  though  the  sale  takes  place  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  testator  {In  re  Whistler,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  561 ;  Venn  and  Furze's 
Contract,  [1894]  2  Ch.  101);  but  not  if  the  purchaser  has  actual  notice 
that  no  debts  remain  unpaid  {Carlyon  v.  Truscott,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  348). 
A  purchaser,  however,  is  not  bound  or  entitled  to  requisition  as  to  the 
existence  of  debts.  A  purchaser  may  assume  that  the  executor  has  not 
assented  to  a  specific  bequest  of  the  leasehold,  if  the  legatee  is  not  in 
possession  {Venn  and  Furze's  Contract,  [1894]  2  Ch.  102;  Thorne\.  Thorne, 
1893,  69  L.  T.  378) ;  but  it  is  prudent  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
legatee,  or  distinct  evidence  that  there  has  been  no  assent  (see  Dart, 
Vendors  and. Purchasers,  673  n). 

(2)  As  regards  Beat  Estate. — An  executor's  power  to  sell  the  testator's 
real  estate  exists  or  has  existed  in  the  following  cases : — 

(a)  In  deaths,  on  or  since  the  1st  January  1898,  by  virtue  of  the  Land 
Transfer  Act,  1897,  the  executor  (or,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  administrator) 
of  the  deceased  becomes  his  "  real  representative,"  and  aU  real  estate 
(except  copyholds)  vests  in  such  representative,  "notwithstanding  any 
testamentary  disposition,"  ..."  as  if  it  were  a  chattel  real "  (s.  1).  The 
real  representative  has  the  same  powers  and  rights  in  respect  of  the  real 
estate  as  personal  representatives  have  in  respect  of  chattels  real,  except 
that  "  some  or  one  only  of  several  joint  representatives  "  cannot  sell  the  real 
estate  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  (s.  2). 

The  representative  can  at  any  time  vest  the  land  in  the  person  bene- 
ficially entitled,  by  giving  his  assent  in  case  of  a  devise,  or  by  a  convey- 
ance in  any  case.  But  it  would  seem  that  a  conveyance  may  be  insisted 
upon  (s.  3,  subs.  2).  In  the  absence  of  an  actual  conveyance,  serrible,  when 
the  land  is  devised,  a  purchaser  from  the  representative  or  devisee  should 
insist  upon  proper  evidence  proving  non-assent  or  assent  as  the  case  may  be. 
(6)  At  common  law  an  executor  can  sell  and  pass  the  legal  estate  in  the 
testator's  real  estate,  even  though  not  de;vised  to  him,  where  the  wUl  con- 
tains a  direction  for  him  to  sell  {Hamilton  v.  Buckmaster,  1866,  L.  E.  3  Eq. 
323).  In  such  case  the  estate  vests  in  the  testator's  heir-at-law  until  the 
power  is  exercised,  and  then  passes  by  way  of  appointment  under  the  wul 
to  the  purchaser. 

(c)  Where  the  will  directs  the  land  to  be  sold,  but  neither  devises  it 
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nor  indicates  who  is  to  sell,  the  executor  can  sell  and  pass  the  legal 
estate  if  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  distributable  by  him  for  payment  of 
debts  or  legacies  {In  re  Sanlcey,  1889,  W.  N.  79  ;  Tylden  v.  Hyde,  1825, 
2  Sim.  &  St.  238 ;  Theobald,  Wills,  4th  ed.,  p.  372). 

{d)  When  realty  is  charged  with  debts,  either  expressly  or  under  a 
general  direction  to  pay  debts,  and  is  devised  to  the  executor  whether 
beneficially  or  as  a  trustee  {Bailey  v.  Bailey,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  273),  he  may 
sell  for  payment  of  debts  {Corser  v.  Cartwright,  1875,  L.  E.  7  H.  L.  731). 
If  the  sale  takes  place  within  twenty  years  of  the  testator's  death,  the 
purchaser  need  not  inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  debts  {In  re  Tanqueray- 
Willaume,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  465);  but  after  twenty  years  a  presumption  of 
payment  arises. 

(e)  In  equity,  if  the  will  charges  debts  on  the  land  but  the  latter  is 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  devisees  cannot  sell,  the  executor  had  a  power 
of  sale ;  and  although  they  could  not  pass  the  legal  estate,  the  person  in 
whom  the  latter  was  vested  would  have  been  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser 
(see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  694). 

(/)  Under  and  since  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act,  a  charge  (whether  express 
or  impUed,  Gfreville  v.  Brown,  1859,  7  H.  L.  689)  of  debts  or  legacies  upon 
realty  comprised  in  a  will  enables  an  executor  to  sell  the  land  even  where 
it  is  not  devised  to  him,  and,  semhle,  to  pass  the  legal  estate  (s.  16 ;  and 
Dart,  695).  But  where  in  such  a  case  the  whole  land  is  devised  benefieiallv 
to  a  person  other  than  the  executor,  the  Act  does  not  apply  (s.  18),  and  the 
previous  law  remains.  In  such  a  case  the  devisee  is  apparently  the  proper 
person  to  sell  and  convey,  but  the  concurrence  of  the  executor  is  desirable 
(see  Dart,  700 ;  Colyer  v.  Finch,  1856,  5  H.  L.  922).  Where  in  a  like 
case  legacies  only  (and  not  debts)  are  charged  on  the  land  so  beneficially 
devised,  a  title  (apart  from  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897)  can  only  be  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  legatees  themselves  {In  re  Bebbeck,  1894,  63 
L  J.  Ch.  596). 

{g)  In  cases  of  death  since  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  an  executor 
or  administrator  of  a  deceased  vendor  of  real  estate  has  power  to  convey, 
to  give  effect  to  a  subsisting  and  enforceable  contract  of  sale  (s.  4).  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  section  actually  prevents  the  devisee  or  heir 
from  conveying  where  the  personal  representative  has  not  done  so  (see 
Lysaght  v.  Edwards,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  499).  It  does  not  seem  that  sec.  30  of 
the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  applies. 

{h)  On  the  death,  since  1881,  of  a  sole  trustee  of  land  held  upon  trust 
for  sale,  real  estate  comprised  in  the  trust  devolves  upon  his  executor,  wlio 
can  execute  the  trust  (Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  30 ;  see  In  re  Pilling, 
1884,  26  Ch.  D.  432).  This  does  not  extend  to  copyholds  (Copyhold  Act, 
1894,  s.  88). 

Friendly  Societies. — A  registered  society  or  branch  may  (if  the  rules 
thereof  so  provide)  hold,  purchase,  and  sell  land,  and  a  purchaser  is 
not  bound  to  inquire  as  to  the  authority  for  any  sale  by  the  trustees,  and 
their  receipt  shall  be  a  discharge  for  all  purchase  moneys.  Eor  this  purpose 
a  branch  need  not  be  separately  registered.  This  does  not  authorise  a 
benevolent  friendly  society  to  hold  more  than  one  acre  of  land  (Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1896,  s.  47). 

The  trustees  of  the  society  buy  and  sell  land  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Land  belonging  to  a  registered  society  vests  in  the  trustees  for  the  time 

being  of  the  society ;  and  on  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  trustee, 

the  land  without  conveyance  vests  as  personalty  in  the  succeeding  trustees ; 

and  until  the  appointment  of  succeeding  trustees  in  the  surviving  or  con- 
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tinuing  trustees,  or  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  last  surviving  or 
continuing  trustee  (s.  50). 

Infants. — A  conveyance  or  feoffment  to  or  by  an  infant  is  voidable  by 
him  on  attaining  twenty-one,  or  by  his  heirs  when  he  dies  under  age.  The 
repudiation  to  be  valid  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he 
attains  twenty-one  {Edwards  v.  Garter,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  360).  A  con- 
veyance, which  on  the  face  of  it  is  not  for  his  benefit,  is  not  binding  unless 
he  ratifies  it  after  he  comes  of  age  (Burnaby  v.  Equitable  Society  1885 
28Ch.  D.  421).  ^ 

A  minor  over  fifteen  can  for  full  value  alienate  by  feoffment,  making 
livery  of  seisin  in  person,  gavelkind  lands  descended  to  him  (4  Bac.  Air. 
49).  An  infant  heir  or  devisee  (by  11  Geo.  iv.  &  1  "Will.  iv.  c.  47,  s.  11) 
may  under  order  of  Court  convey  real  estate  directed  to  be  sold  for 
payment  of  debts. 

Equity  will  protect  an  innocent  purchaser,  where  the  infant  has 
expressly  represented  that  he  was  of  full  age. 

An  infant  cannot  during  infancy  enforce  a  contract  of  purchase,  nor  can 
he,  on  refusing  to  complete  on  attaining  twenty-one,  recover  any  deposit  paid. 

By  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  g.  41,  his  freeholds  or  leaseholds  are 
"settled  estate"  within  the  Settled  Estate  Act,  1877,  and  can  be  sold  by 
order  of  the  Court  under  sees.  16  and  22  of  that  Act.  Also  by  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  1882,  s.  59,  an  infant  owner  in  fee  in  possession  is  deemed  a  tenant 
for  life ;  under  sec.  60,  the  "  trustees  of  the  settlement "  can  sell  in  that 
case,  or  where  the  infant  is,  or  would  if  of  age  be,  tenant  for  life. 

Inca'pacitated  Owners. — For  various  other  special  cases  of  sales  under 
statutory  powers,  see  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  17. 

Joirit  Tenants. — See  below.  Tenants  in  Common. 

Legatees.  —  Where  leaseholds  are  specifically  bequeathed  and  the 
legatee  sells,  it  is  customary  and  proper  in  the  case  of  recent  wills  for  the 
purchaser  to  insist  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  executor,  or  his  express 
assent  in  writing  at  all  events.  The  assent  may  in  some  cases  be  pre- 
sumed, e.g.  perhaps  if  the  legatee  is  in  possession;  but  there  is  risk  in 
such  an  assumption  {Stevenson  v.  Liverpool,  1875,  31  L.  T.  673 ;  Venn  and 
Furze's  Contract,  [1894]  2  Ch.  102). 

Lessees. — See  below.  Restrictions  on  Alienation. 

Lunatics  and  Persons  non  compos  mentis. — A  conveyance  or  purchase 
for  good  consideration  by  a  lunatic,  etc.,  is  voidable  by  his  committee  or 
his  representatives,  or  himself  when  he  recovers.  But  a  conveyance  for 
valuable  consideration  to  or  by  a  lunatic  is  good  if  the  other  party  had 
no  notice  of  his  insanity  and  cannot  be  put  in  statu  quo. 

Under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  where  an  absolute  owner  is  a  lunatic 
so  found,  or  lawfully  detained  as  a  lunatic,  etc.  (see  s.  116),  the  Court 
may  authorise  and  direct  his  committee  (or  such  other  person  as  the 
Court  may  direct)  to  sell,  or  perform  any  contract  relating  to  the  property 
entered  into  by  the  lunatic  before  lunacy  (ss.  117,  120).  Such  person 
must  execute  such  assurance  {e.g.  give  usual  covenants  for  title)  as  the  Court 
directs  (s.  124).  Under  sees.  120  and  128  the  Court  can  authorise  the 
exercise  for  a  person  within  sec.  116  of  powers  or  consents  vested  in  him 
for  his  own  benefit,  or  as  guardian  or  trustee,  e.g.  a  power  of  sale  given  to 
a  tenant  for  life  by  settlement  {In  re  X.,  [1894]  2  Ch.  415). 

A  Court  of  Lunacy  may,  under  sec.  135,  pass,  by  vesting  order,  a 
lunatic's  trust  and  mortgage  estates. 

Where  a  tenant  for  life,  or  person  having  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for 
life,  is  a  lunatic  so  found,  his  committee  may,-  under  order  of  a  judge  m 
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lunacy,  exercise  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for  life  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882,  s.  62.  Notice  under  sec.  45  of  this  Act  must  be  served  on 
the  trustees,  and,  if  necessary,  trustees  must  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Act ;  but  the  committee  cannot  serve  this  notice  without  an  order 
of  the  Court. 

Married  Women. — In  the  first  place  as  regards  Sales. 

At  common  law,  a  married  woman's  conveyance  was  void  unless  it  was 
made  with  her  husband's  concurrence,  or  by  fine  or  recovery  after  examination. 

As  to  freeholds,  she  could,  with  her  husband's  concurrence,  convey  those 
(including  equitable  estates  therein)  under  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act, 
1833,  s.  77,  by  acknowledged  deed.  She  could  convey  without  acknow- 
ledgment, subject  to  her  husband's  rights,  where  his  concurrence  was 
dispensed  with  under  see.  91.  As  to  the  present  manner  of  acknowledgment, 
see  Conveyancing  Act,  1882,  s.  7. 

As  to  copyJwlds,  in  some  places  she  had  a  customary  power,  with  her 
husband's  concurrence,  to  convey  by  deed  acknowledged.  By  sec.  77  of  the 
above  Act  her  copyholds  (including  estates  tail)  passed  by  surrender,  with 
her  husband's  concurrence  and  her  separate  examination.  Her  equitable 
estates  passed  in  that  way,  or  by  deed  acknowledged  under  the  Act. 

As  to  leaseholds,  her  husband  alone  could  dispose  of  these.  Her  con- 
currence and  acknowledgment  were  only  necessary  when  the  leaseholds 
were  equitable  to  avoid  her  equity  to  a  settlement,  or  where  her  interest 
was  reversionary  and  could  not  possibly  vest  during  coverture. 

As  regards  her  separate  estate  in  equity,  a  married  woman  can  convey 
the  equitable  interest  as  a  feme  sole.  As  to  the  legal  estate,  if  it  is  vested 
in  trustees,  she  and  they  can  convey  it ;  if  not,  her  husband  must  concur 
and  she  must  (in  case  of  freeholds)  acknowledge  the  deed. 

She  cannot  convey  any  property  as  to  which  she  is  restrained  from 
anticipation,  until  the  Court  removes  the  restraint  imder  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881,  s.  39. 

As  regards  her  separate  estate  by  statute.  By  virtue  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  every  woman  married  after  1882,  and  every 
married  woman  as  to  property,  her  title  to  which  accrued  after  1882,  can 
acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  land  as  a  feme  sole,  unless  she  is  restrained 
from,  anticipation. 

If  married  between  1870  and  1883,  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  1870,  s.  7,  allowed  her  like  a  feme  sole  to  dispose  of  the  rents,  and 
profits  (but  not  the  corpus)  of  freeholds  and  copyholds  descending  on  her 
on  an  intestacy. 

As  to  powers.  She  can  exercise  any  powers  conferred  on  her  by  the  Settled 
Estates  Act,  1877,  and  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  notwithstanding  restraint  on 
anticipation. 

She  can,  and  always  could,  exercise  a  power  of  appointment  like  a 
feme  sole. 

As  to  trust  estates.  She  can  convey  freeholds  and  copyholds  as  a  feme 
sole  if  she  is  a  bare  trustee  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  16) ;  but  where  she  is 
an  active  trustee  she  can  only  convey  land  by  deed  acknowledged  and  with 
her  husband's  concurrence  (see  Harkness  v.  Allsopp's  Contract,  [1896]  2  Ch. 
358,  dist.  In  re  Brooke  and  Fremlin,  [1898]  1  Ch.  647). 

She  can  convey  property  acquired  or  reversionary  property  falling  into 
possession  after  a  judicial  separation  or  protection  order  as  a  feme  sole. 

With  regard  to  purchases  by  a  married  woman.  If  the  purchase 
money  wasjtnot  separate  property,  the  purchase  was  voidable  by  her 
husband,  and  on  his  predeceasing  her  by  her  or  her  representatives.  But 
VOL.  XII.  27 
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she  could  not  repudiate  it,,if  she  had  fraudulently  represented  herself  to 
be  single,  or  save  within  a  reasonable  time  after  his  death. 

If  she  contracted  to  purchase  between  1882  and  1893,  she  was  only- 
liable  to  the  extent  of  separate  property  then  possessed  by  her,  and  of  such 
a  character  that  the  Court  inferred  she  intended  to  contract  with  reference 
to  it.  Since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1893,  her  contract 
binds  all  her  separate,  though  subsequently  acquired,  property,  and  though 
she  had  no  separate  estate  at  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Where  her  husband  is  a  felon,  or  where  she  is  judicially  separated,  or 
she  has  got  a  protection  order  under  the  Divorce  Act,  she  contracts  like  a 
fame  sole  (see  generally  as  to  the  above.  Husband  and  Wife). 

Mortgagees. — A  mortgagee  can  always  sell  the  mortgaged  property  subject 
to  the  mortgagor's  equity  of  redemption ;  but  he  can  only  sell  it  free  from 
the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  following  cases : — (a)  Under  an  express 
power  in  the  mortgage  deed.  (&)  Under  the  power  implied  by  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  145,  in  the  case  of  mortgage  deeds  executed  between  1860  and 
1882.  This  power  arises  only  when  the  principal  sum  has  been  due  for 
one  year,  or  interest  has  been  in  arrear  for  six  months,  or  an  insurance 
premium  is  unpaid,  and  six  months'  notice  has  been  given.  An  equitable 
mortgagee,  where  the  memorandum  is  by  deed,  can  convey  the  legal  estate 
under  this  statute  {In  re  Solomon  and  Meagher's  Contract,  1889,  40  Ch.  D. 
508).  (c)  Under  the  power  implied  by  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881, 
ss.  19-22,  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  by  deed  executed  after  1881  (repealing 
23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145  as  to  such  deeds).  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
mortgage  deed  may  extend,  vary,  or  exclude  these  implied  powers  (s.  19  (2)). 

The  person  who  can  sell  is  any  person  for  the  time  being  entitled  to 
receive  and  give  a  discharge  for  the  mortgage  money  (s.  21  (4)). 

For  the  power  to  arise,  the  mortgage  money  must  be  due — and  after 
notice  has  been  served  on  the  mortgagor  requiring  payment,  default  must 
have  been  made  for  three  months  after  service,  or  some  interest  must 
have  been  in  arrear  for  two  months,  or  the  mortgagor  must  have  broken 
some  provision  expressed  in  the  mortgage  deed,  or  imphed  by  the  Act, 
other  than  a  covenant  for  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

The  mortgagee  does  not  sell,  and  is  not  liable  on  a  sale,  as  a  trustee, 
though  he  holds  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  (after  paying  himself) 
as  trustee  for  owner  of  equity  of  redemption  (see  s.  21  (3)). 

A  mortgagee  may  sell  the  mortgaged  property  or  any  part  thereof, 
subject  to  prior  charges  or  not,  together  or  in  lots,  by  public  auction  or 
private  contract,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  title  or  evidence  of 
title  or  other  matters  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  may  vary  or  rescind  the 
contract  for  sale,  or  buy  in  at  an  auction,  and  after  rescission  may  resell 
without  being  answerable  for  any  loss  occasioned  thereby  (s.  19).  He  is 
not  liable  for  any  involuntary  loss  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
(s.  21  (6)).  The  mortgagee  can  convey  the  mortgaged  estate  or  interest, 
freed  from  estates  and  interests  to  which  the  mortgage  has  priority,  but 
subject  to  those  in  priority  to  the  mortgage  (s.  21  (1)).  But  an  equitable 
mortgagee  cannot  pass  the  legal  estate  {In  re  Hodson  and  Howe's  Contract, 
1887,  35  Ch.  D.  668).  .  , 

As  to  the  purchaser,  a  written  receipt  of  the  mortgagee  is  a  gooa 
discharge  for  the  purchase  money,  and  the  purchaser  need  not  inqu^e 
whether  any  money  remains  due  on  the  mortgage  (s.  22).  _  Uis  title 
cannot  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of  sale  was  imFoP^^^y 
or  irregularly  exercised  (s.  21  (2)),  unless  he  has  notice  of,  or  colludes  m 
an  irregularity  {Selwyn  v.  Garfitt,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  273 ;  Eenmdy  v.  Ve 
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Trafford,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  180).  A  mortgagee  cannot  purchase  from  himself 
(Farrars  v.  Farrars,  1889,  40  Ch.  D.  409),  though  he  can  buy  from  a  prior 
mortgagee  selling  (Kirkwood  v.  Thompson,  1865,  2  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  613). 

Public  Bodies. — As  to  the  numerous  cases  of  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase  conferred  on  public  bodies  by  statute,  see  Browne  on  Compensation ; 
and  as  to  railway  companies,  see  below. 

Mailway  Companies. — A  railway  company  can  only  ahenate  its  land — 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  the  special  Act  under  which  it  takes  its  powers ; 
or  (2)  if  it  is  "  superfluous  land "  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  127  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  ConsoUdation  Act,  1845.  Then  the  sale  must  be  absolute 
(though  conditions  restricting  use  of  the  land  sold  may  be  imposed),  and  made 
within  ten  years  after  the  time  fixed  for  completion  of  the  works  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  special  Act  (s.  127).  Original  and  adjoining  owners  (unless 
the  land  be  situate  in  a  town  or  built  upon  or  used  for  building  purposes) 
must  have  lost  their  right  of  pre-emption  (s.  128).  Conveyance  is  made 
under  the  common  seal  of  the  company,  and  the  receipt  is  signed  by  two 
authorised  directors  or  is  under  the  common  seal  of  the  company  (s.  131) ; 

Or  (3)  if  it  is  land  taken  for  extraordinary  purposes  within  sec.  45  of 
the  Eailway  Clauses  Act,  1845  {Mulliner  v.  Midland  Bwy.  Co.,  1879,  11 
Ch.  D.  611). 

Restrictions  on  Alienation,  Persons  Subject  to. — There  are  cases  in  which 
an  owner's  power  of  alienation  is  limited  either  by  a  rule  of  law  or  equity 
{e.g.  corporations  with  a  duty  to  the  public  not  to  sell  their  property,  see 
A.-Q.  V.  Plymouth,  9  Beav.  67) ;  or  by  a  restriction  or  condition  imposed  by 
the  grant  under  which  he  holds,  e.g.  a  married  woman  subject  to  restraint 
on  ahenation  or  any  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee  defeasible  by  means  of  an 
executory  limitation  over  on  the  happening  of  a  future  event  (see  Dart, 
V.  &  P.  pp.  22,  23 ;  and  see  Bythewood  and  Jarman,  vol.  vi.  pp.  499 
et  s«g'.);  or  by  a  restriction  imposed  by  contract,  e.g.  the  very  common 
condition  for  forfeiture  of  a  lease  in  case  of  assignment  vrithout  licence  from 
the  lessor. 

Tenants  hy  Entireties  of  freeholds  can  only  dispose  of  the  land  by  a 
conveyance  concurred  in  by  both  and  acknowledged  by  the  wife.  In  the 
ease  of  leaseholds,  the  husband  alone  can  assign  them  (2  Brest.  43). 

Tenants  in  Common,  Joint  Tenants,  and  Co-parceners  have  power  to 
sell  and  convey  their  respective  shares  or  interests  independently  of  the 
other  co-owners.  In  the  case  of  joint  tenants,  a  conveyance  to  a  stranger 
severs  the  joint  tenancy  at  common  law,  and  a  mere  contract  for  sale  effects 
a  severance  in  equity  (In  re  Wilks,  [1891]  3  Ch.  59). 

The  survivors  or  survivor  of  several  joint  tenants  can  make  a  good  title 
to  a  purchaser  without  the  concurrence  of  the  representatives  of  deceased 
tenants,  but  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  latter 
(Dart,  F.  cfe  P.  94;  1  Prideaux,  273). 

Tenants  in  Fee  have,  generally  speaking,  absolute  power  of  disposition, 
except  (a)  that  where  married  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Dower  Act  any 
such  disposition  of  freehold  is  subject  to  dower ;  and  (6)  their  power  of  dis- 
position may  in  some  cases  be  limited  by  a  restraint  on  alienation  (see 
supra,  Bestrictions  on  Alienation). 

Tenants  in  Tail  have  an  absolute  power  of  disposition  of  the  fee-simple — 
(a)  in  the  case  of  freeholds  by  a  conveyance  operating  to  bar  the  entail,  if 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  protector  and  duly  enrolled,  or  in  the  case  of 
copyholds  by  a  surrender  duly  entered  on  the  Court  Eolls  (Fines  and 
Eecoveries  Act,  ss.  15,  40,  41,  50,  and  54) ;  or  by  a  sale  under  the  powers 
given  to  a  tenant  for  life  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts  (S.  L.  A.  1882,  s.  58). 
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If  the  tenant  was  married  before  the  Dower  Act,  the  purchaser  will  take 
subject  to  dower. 

Except  in  the  above  two  cases,  a  tenant  in  tail  can  only  dispose  of  the 
land  for  his  own  life  {Morgan  v.  Morgan,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  99);  or,  if  he 
convey  by  deed  enrolled  but  without  the  protector's  consent,  by  way  of 
base  fee  (see  also  In  re  Drummond  and  JDavie,  [1891]  1  Ch.  524). 

Tenants  for  Life. — In  the  absence  of  an  express  or  statutory  power,  a 
tenant  for  life  can  only  assign  his  life  estate.  He  cannot  assign  his  estate 
where  it  is  only  given  him  till  alienation  with  a  gift  over,  or  where  a  will 
gives  his  estate  over  on  alienation. 

A  tenant  for  life  may  sell  the  whole  fee-simple  or  any  part  thereof  in 
the  following,  cases : — (1)  by  virtue  of  an  express  power  in  the  settlement  or 
will  under  which  he  takes  his  estate ;  (2)  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  1882 
to  1890.  Eor  the  purposes  of  these  Acts,  the  tenant  for  life  is  the  person  who 
is  for  the  time  being  under  a  settlement  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  settled  land  for  his  life  (see  S.  L.  A.  1882,  s.  2  (5)).  Other 
persons  have  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for  life  under  these  Acts  (see  S.  L.  A. 
1882,  s.  58).     The  tenant  for  life  may  under  these  Acts  sell — 

(1)  The  settled  land  or  any  easement  or  right  in  relation  to  the  same 
(s.  3  (1)). 

(2)  Where  the  settlement  comprises  a  manor,  the  seignory  of  freeholds 
therein,  or  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  any  copyhold  or.  customary  land 
parcel  of  the  manor,  with  or  without  reservation  of  minerals  or  mining 
rights  so  as  in  every  such  case  to  effect  an  enfranchisement  (s.  3  (iii.)). 

(3)  Timber,  ripe  and  fit  for  cutting — on  getting  consent  of  the  trustees 
or  an  order  of  the  Court,  if  he  is  impeachable  for  waste  (s.  35). 

(4)  Heirlooms — on  getting  an  order  of  the  Court  (s.  37). 

(5)  Mines  and  minerals  alone,  and  land  with  or  without  a  reservation, of 
minerals  (s.  17). 

The  sale  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — 

(1)  The  tenant  for  life  must  give  one  month's  previous  notice  in  writiag 
to  the  trustees  (who  must  not  be  less  than  two,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
is  expressed  in  the  settlement)  of  the  settlement,  and  their  solicitor.  A 
purchaser  need  not  inquire  as  to  this  (s.  45) ;  (2)  the  principal  mansion- 
house  (if  any)  and  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  usually  occupied  there- 
with cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement 
or  an  order  of  the  Court.  Where  a  house  is  usually  occupied  as  a  farm- 
house, or  where  the  site  of  any  house  and  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  and 
lands  (if  any)  usually  occupied  therewith  do.  not  together  exceed  twenty- 
five  acres,  the  house  is  not  a  principal  mansion-house  within  the  section 
(S.  L.  A.  1890,  s.  10);  (3)  the  price  ^ust  be  the  best  reasonably  obtainable 
(s.  4  (1)) ;  (4)  the  sale  may  be  made  in  one  or  several  lots,  and  by  auction  or 
private  contract  (s.  4  (3)),  and  subject  to  any  stipulations  respecting. title, 
evidence  of  title,  or  other  things  (s.  4  (5)) ;  (5)  the  tenant  for  life  may  fix 
reserve  biddings  and  buy  in  at  an  auction  (s.  4  (4));  (6)  any  lepl 
restriction  or  reservation  (e.g.  as  to  minerals  or  user  of  land)  may  be 
imposed  on  the  tenant  for  life,  and  the  settled  land  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  on  the  purchaser  and  any  land  sold  (s.  4.(6)) ;  (7)  the  tenant  for  life  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  incumbrancer,  on  'the  land  sold,  charge  that  mcum- 
brance  on  any  other  part  of  the  settled  land  in  exoneration  of  the  land  sold 
(s.  5);. (8)  on  a  sale  for  building  purposes,  a  tenant  for  life  may,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  residents  on  the  ^settlgd- land,  dedicate  parts  of  land  ior 
streets  and  open  spaces  (s.  16);  .(9)  the  tenant  for.life  of  an  undivided  share 
may  join  with  owners,  etc.,  of  the  other  moiety  in  selling  (s.'  19) ;  (10)  where 
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lands  are  vested  in  trustees  on  trust  for  sale,  and  proceeds  are  settled,  the 
tenant  for  life  {i.e.  the  person  for  the  time  being  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
income  till  sale)  can  sell,  but  only  by  leave  of  the  Court  (s.  63,  and  S.  L.  A. 
1884,  s.  7). 

As  regards  the  conveyance,  the  tenant  for  life  may  by  deed  convey  land 
and  rights  sold  for  the  estate  or  interest  the  subject  of  the  settlement,  or 
for  any  less  estate  or  interest,  in  the  requisite  manner.  Such  a  deed,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  expressed  to  operate  and  can  operate  under  the  Act,  passes 
the  lands  conveyed  and  rights  created,  discharged  from  all  limitations, 
powers,  and  provisions  of  the  settlement,  and  from  all  estates,  interests,  and 
charges  subsisting  or  to  ■  arise  thereunder,  but  subject ,  to  (a)  all  estates, 
interests,  and  charges  which  have  priority  to  the  settlement,  or  which  have 
been  conveyed  or  created  for  securing  money  actually  raised  at  the  date  of 
the  deed,  and  (b)  all  leases  and  rights  or  privileges  granted  or  made  for 
valuable  consideration  and  binding  on  the  successors  in  title  of  the  tenant 
for  Hfe  (s.  20). 

A  tenant  for  life  may  contract  to  sell,  and  may  vary  or  rescind  a  contract 
as  an  absolute  owner  might  lawfully  do.  Such  a  contract  binds  and  enures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  settled  land,  and  is  enforceable  against  and  by  every 
successor  for  the  time  being  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  may  be  carried  into 
effect,  varied,  and  rescinded  by  any  such  successor  (s.  31). 

The  powers  given  by  the  Act  are  in  addition  to  any  given  by  the  settle- 
ment (ss.  56,  57).  The  provisions  of  the  Act  prevail  in  any  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  a  settlement  (s.  56).  Any  prohibition  of,  or  forfeiture  on, 
or  limitation  against  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  sale  in  the  settlement  is 
void  (ss.  51,  52). 

The  power  of  sale  is  not  assignable,  and  remains  exercisable  by  the 
tenant  for  life  notwithstanding  any  assignment  of  his  interest  or  any 
contract  not  to  exercise  this  power,  but  the  rights  of  an  assignee  for  value 
of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  for  life  cannot  be  affected  without  his  consent 
(s.  50).  As  to  the  question  of  so-called  "  Compound  Settlements,"  see  In  re 
Tibbitts,  [1897]  2  Ch.  149 ;  In  re  Monson,  [1898]  1  Ch.  427 ;  In  re  Keck 
and  Hart,  [1898]  1  Ch.  617;  In  re  Du  Cane  and  Nettlefold,  [1898]  2 
Ch.  96. 

A  tenant  for  life  in  selling  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  position  and  to  have 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  trustee  for  all  parties  entitled  under  the 
settlement  (s.  53). 

A  purchaser  dealing  in  good  faith  with  a  tenant  for  life  is,  as  regards  all 
parties  entitled  under  the  settlement,  conclusively  taken  to  have  complied 
with  all  the  requisites  of  the  Act  (s.  54).  But  he  must  pay  the  purchase 
money  to  the  trustees  or  into  Court,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  for  life. 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or  a  person  with  the  powers  of  a 
tenant  for  life  being  an  infant,  married  woman,  or  lunatic,  see  ss.  60, 
61,  62. 

Trustees — {a)  As  regards  Sales  by  Trustees. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
trustees  are  legal  owners  they  cannot  give  a  clear  title  to  a  purchaser  with 
notice  of  the  trust,  unless  they  have  either  a  trust  for  or  a  power  of  sale. 
In  any  other  case,  the  concurrence  or  direction  of  the  beneficiaries  would  be 
essential  {Lee  v.  Soames,  1888,  36  W.  E.  884 ;  2  Preston's  Abstracts,  p.  228). 
Such  a  power  or  trust  may  be  express  or  implied  or  by  statute.  A  statutory 
power  of  sale  exists  in  four  cases, -i.e.  (1)  under  Lord  St.  Leonards' .  Act, 
1859,  ss.  14  and  15,  where,  in  the  will  of  a  person  dying  after  the  13th 
August  1859,  land  is  devised  to  trustees,  charged  with  debts  or  legacies, 
without  any  express  provision  for  raising  the  latter :  (2)  under  the  Settled 
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Land  Act,  1882,  ss.  59,  60,  where  an  infant  is  entitled  in  possession  to  land, 
whether  absolutely  or  otherwise,  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  may  exercise 
on  his  behalf  the  power  of  sale  given  to  a  "  tenant  for  life  "  under  the  Act 
{In  re  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Estate,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  129  ;  In  re  Simpson, 
1897,  76  L.  T.  131);  (3)  to  pay  estate  duty  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894, 
and  (4)  where  a  tenant  for  life  is  purchasing  under  the  Settled  Land  Act, 
1890,  s.  2. 

A  power  or  trust  for  sale  must  be  accompanied  by  a  power  to  give  a  good 
receipt  for  the  purchase  money,  otherwise  the  trustees  cannot  give  a  good 
title  without  the  concurrence  of  the  cestui-que-trusi.  Such  a  power  to  give 
receipts  may  be  express  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  old  wills  and  settlements) 
or  implied.  It  is  implied  in  the  following  cases — (1)  Where  there  is  a  trust 
for  payment  of  debts  or  debts  and  legacies  generally,  and  not  merely  of 
specific  debts  or  of  legacies  only  (Dart,  p.  673) ;  (2)  where  the  settlement 
requires  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  for  investment  by 
them ;  (3)  under  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act,  1859,  s.  23,  where,  in  case  of  any 
express  or  implied  trust  created  since  the  Act,  the  purchase  money  is  pay- 
able to  the  trustees ;  (4)  under  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145,  s.  29,  where  the 
purchase  money  was  payable  to  them  by  reason  of  or  in  the  exercise  of  a 
trust  or  power  created  after  the  Act.  But  this  was  repealed  as  to  cases 
after  1881,  by  the  Conveyanoing  Act,  1881 ;  (5)  since  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881,  in  any  case  in  which  purchase  money  is  payable  to  trustees 
under  any  trust  or  power  whenever  created  (see  now.  Trustee  Act,  1893, 
s.  20,  subs.  1).  With  regard  to  all  the  above  cases,  if  there  are  several 
trustees,  all  must  concur  to  give  receipts  (In  re  Flower,  1884,  27  Ch.  D. 
592),  but  of  course  survivors  or  the  survivor  of  several  trustees  can  give  an 
effectual'  receipt  in  all  cases  where  they  or  he  can  sell  (Trustee  Act,  1893, 
s.  22). 

As  regards  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  a  trust  or  power  of  sale 
by  trustees,  the  following  points  are  to  be  noted.  They  must  adhere  strictly 
to  the  terms  of  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  or  power,  e.g.  as  to  obtaining 
any  necessary  consents,  or  as  to  mode  or  time  of  sale  {In  re  Bryant  and 
Barningham's  Contract,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  218 ;  In  re  Head  and  MacdonaU, 
1890,  45  Ch.  D.  310).  Since  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  unless  a  con- 
trary intention  is  expressed  in  the  trust  instrument,  they  have  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  conduct  of  the  sale,  e.g.  they  may  sell  by  auction  or 
private  contract,  and  subject  to  depreciatory  conditions  (see  now  the  Trustee 
Act,  1893,  ss.  13,  14,  and  15).  In  the  case  of  settled  land,  a  power  of  sale 
by  trustees  is  not  exercisable  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life  or 
one  of  several  tenants  for  life,  but  an  absolute  trust  for  sale  does  not  require 
such  consent  except  where  there  is  a  subsisting  order  of  Court  giving  the 
tenant  for  life  leave  to  exercise  the  statutory  power  of  sale  (see  S.  L.  A. 
1882,  s.  56;  S.  L.  A.  1884,  s.  6;  Taylor  v.  Poncia,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  646;  1% 
re  Clitheroe,  1886, 31  Ch.  D.  135).  Whether  such  consent  is  requisite  where 
lands  are  sold  by  trustees  for  payment  of  charged  debts  is  not  settled  (Dart, 
p.  700).  , 

After  an  action  for  the  administration  of  the  trust  has  been  commencea, 
trustees  can  only  sell  with  the  consent  of  the  Court  {Bethel  v.  Abraham, 
1873,  L.  E.  17  Eq.  24 ;  but  see  In  re  Mansel,  Rhodes  v.  Jenhen,  1885,  33 
W.  E.  727).  .   .    ,. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  a  power  or  trust  for  sale,  there  is  a  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  a  trust  for  sale  and  a  meie,  power  of  sale.  In  the  case 
of  the  former,  the  trust  is  not  affected  by  the  cestuis-que-trustent  becoming 
absolutely  entitled,  unless  they  are  all  sui  Juris  and  agree  to  take  the 
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property  Tinconverted  {Biggs  v.  Peacock,  1882,  22  Ch.  D.  284 ;  In  re  Tweedie 
and  Miles,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  315).  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  authority  of 
the  trustee  is  terminated  by  all  the  beneficiaries  acquiring  absolute  interests 
except  (a)  where  the  special  purposes  of  the  trust  (e.g.  to  pay  debts)  are 
unexhausted  and  a  sale  is  effected  within  a  reasonable  time  {In  re  Byson 
and  Foroke,  [1896]  2  Ch.  720);  or  (&)  there  is  an  intention  indicated  in  the 
settlement  that  the  power  of  sale  is  to  be  exercised  for  purposes  of  division 
(Peters  V.  lewes  Bwy.  Co.,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  429). 

As  regards  the  devolution  of  trusts  and  powers  of  sale,  see  Dart.,  V.  &  P. 
c.  xiii.  s.  3;  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  30,  and  the  Trustee  Act,  1893, 
s.  22.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  purely  collateral  power  of  sale  vested 
in  several  persons  fiduciarily  would  not  devolve  on  the  survivors,  or  the 
assigns  of  a  survivor,  unless  expressly  directed  or  impliedly  by  the  donees 
being  indicated  by  a  generic  name  (Sugden,  Powers,  128 ;  cp.  In  re  Rumney 
and  Smith's  Contract,  1897,  76  L.  T.  343 ;  Crawford  v.  Forshaw,  [1891]  2 
Ch.  261). 

(6)  As  regards  Purchases  hy  Trustees. — Their  power  to  expend  trust 
money  on  the  purchase  of  land,  generally  speaking,  depends  upon  the 
express  terms  of  the  iastrument ;  but  a  sale  and  conveyance  to  them  by  a 
vendor  without  notice  of  the  trust  would  of  course  be  perfectly  effectual. 
But  where  a  trustee  has  improperly  applied  trust  funds  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  subsequently  agrees  to  sell  it,  to  a  purchaser  with  notice,  a  diffi- 
culty arises.  It  would  seem  that  he  has  a  right  to  sell  and  give  a  good 
title,  subject  to  the  right  of  all  the  beneficiaries  to  elect  to  take  the  land  in 
lieu  of  the  misapplied  funds.  The  concurrence  of  one  beneficiary  only  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  confer  a  good  title  on  the  purchaser  (Dart,  688 ;  In  re 
Patten  and  Edmonton  Guardians,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  787).  Trustees  of  the 
settlement  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  have  a  statutory  power  to  invest 
capital  money  arising  under  the  Act,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  either  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  tenant  for  life,  or  in  default  of  any  such  direction,  at 
their  own  discretion  (S.  L.  A.  1882,  ss.  21,  22,  and  33). 

Trustees  cannot,  generally  speaking,  purchase  trust  estates  from  them- 
selves. Such  a  sale,  though  not  void  ab  initio,  is  liable  to  be  set  aside,  as 
of  course,  upon  the  application  of  the  cestui-que-trust  within  a  reasonable  time 
{Killick  V.  Flexney,  1792,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  161).  A  bare  trustee  may,  however, 
purchase  from  himself  (Docwra  v.  Faith,  1885,  53  L.  T.  288).  So  may  a 
trustee  to  preserve  contingent  remainders  {Parker  v.  White,  1805,  11  Ves. 
209,  226).  And  a  lonA  fide  purchase  by  a  trustee  of  land  which  he  has 
previously  sold  to  the  person  from  whom  he  subsequently  buys,  is  valid  if 
the  two  sales  are  quite  independent  {Postlethwaite  v.  Pickman,  1889,  60 
L.  T.  514).  A  purchase  of  the  trust  estate  by  a  trustee  from  his  cestui-que- 
trust  is  not  necessarily  bad  {Coles  v.  Trecothick,  1804,  9  Ves.  234).  "  But 
though  permitted,  it  is  a  transaction  of  great  delicacy  and  which  the  Court 
will  watch  with  the  utmost  diligence."  If  impeached  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  transaction  was  fair  is  upon  the  trustee. 
The  sale  will  be  upheld  if  the  trustee  gives  a  fancy  price,  or  if  the  sale  is  by 
auction  and  the  trustee  bids  with  leave  of  the  Court,  or  if  the  fair  market 
value  is  paid  and  the  offer  proceeds  from  the  beneficiary. 

Trustee  in  Bankruptcy. — See  above,  Bankrupts. 

Trustees  of  Charities. — Trustees  of  an  endowed  charity  cannot  sell  trust 
lands  except  by  express  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  Court, 
or  according  to  a  scheme  legally  established  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  (The  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1858,  s.  29). 
In  the  case  of  sales  made  between  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  statute 
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23  &'24  Vict.  C.136,  s.  16,  and  of  the  later  statute,  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  lia, 
which  repealed  it,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees,  at  a  duly  consti- 
tuted meeting,  could  give  effect  to  a  sale  which  they  had  power  to  determine 
on  and  pass  the  legal  estate  in  the  land  sold  (see  also  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  110 
s.  12).  The  Acts  do  not  apply,  and  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners is  not  required,  for  the  sale  of  land  purchased  out  of  voluntary 
contributions  {Royal  Society  of  London  and  Thompson,  1881, 17  Ch.  D.  407). 
As  to  the  power  of  charity  trustees  to  sell  allotments,  see  the  Allotments 
Extension  Act,  1882.  Where  land  belonging  to  a  charity  is  taken' under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  the  trustees  of  the  charity  can  sell 
and  convey  it  under  the  express  authority  of  the  Act.  But  the  purchase 
money  must  be  paid  into  Court  {In  re  Tid,St.  Giles'  Charity,  1869,  17  W.  R 
758).  Land  devised  by  will  to  a  charity  under  the  powers  given  by  the 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  vests  in  the  official  trustee  of 
charity  lands  if  not  sold  within  the  prescribed  time  (s.  6). 

Unincorporated  Bodies  of  Persons. — Strictly  speaking,  these  can  only  sell 
or  purchase  land  in  their  private  capacities  and  individual  names,  e.g.  a 
purchase  by  eo  nomine,  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  or  the  parishioners  or 
churchwardens  of  a  parish,  is  bad ;  so  is  a  similar  purchase  by  or  grant  to 
the  commoners  of  a  waste  (Dart,  V.  &  P.  25 ;  Co.  Litt.  3  a).  The  difficulty 
is  essentially  one  of  conveyance  (see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  p.  24,  note  o),  and  is 
accentuated  in  the  case  of  a  fluctuating  body  of  individuals  (see  Gateward's 
case,  1607,  3  Co.  Eep.  59  h).  In  the  case  of  unincorporated  companies, 
conveyances  are  usually  taken  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  in  many  cases 
this  is  provided  for  by  private  Act  of  Parliament,  e.g.  various  old-estabhshed 
life  assurance  companies  (see  also  Elphinstone,  Intcrp.  of  Deeds,  pp.  126, 127, 
and  612,  613). 

III.  The  Contract  and  its  Foemation. 

Any  consideration  of  the  subject  of  vendors  and  purchasers  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  valid  concluded  contract.  In  the  case  of 
sales  of  land,  generally  speaking,  precisely  the  same  conditions  are  essential 
for  a  valid  contract  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  contract  (see  Contract) 
There  are,  however,  three  important  respects  in  which  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  land  is  subject  to  special  rules,  i.e. — {a)  It  is  required  to  be  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Statute  of  Frauds ;  (&)  it  is  a  contract  to  some  extent  uberrimce 
Jidei ;  (c)  certain  well-recognised  legal  rules  have  grown  up  which,  even  in 
the  absence  of  express  stipulation  (and  except  when  specially  otherwise 
agreed),  are  implied  by  law  to  regulate  the  effects  of  the  contract  and  the 
duties  of  the  parties  under  it.  These  three  points  will  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  order. 

(A)  As  to  Form. — By  sec.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  it  is,  amongst  other 
things,  enacted  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  or 
any  interest  in  or  concerning  the  same,  "  unless  the  agreement  upon  which 
such  action  shall  have  been  brought,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or 
some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorised."  It  may  be 
observed  in  the  first  place  that  the  section  applies  quite  irrespective  of  the 
actual  mode  of  sale,  i.e.  whether  by  private  contract  or  by  auction  (but  as 
regards  sales  under  compulsory  powers,  see  below).  In  most  cases  of  sale 
by  auction  the  contract  is  subject  to  and  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
published  particulars  and  conditions  of  sale,  which  latter  usually  embody 
special  stipulations  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case  (see 
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Conditions  of  Sale).  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  private  sale,  there  may 
either  be  an  "  open  contract,"  i.e.  without  any  special  terms,  or  a  contract 
involving  special  conditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  present  time  for 
the  contract  to  incorporate  by  reference  (with  or  without  alteration)  certain 
conditions  which  have  been  adopted  by  and  pubUshed  for  the  local  law 
society  as  a  common  form  basis  of  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  (see  Dart,  F.  &  P.  139).  In  any  case,  however,  the 
statute  requires  that  the  contract  must  be  evidenced  in  writing,  and  even 
in  an  "  open  contract "  there  is  a  minimum  of  terms  which  it  is  absolutely 
essential  should  be  actually  embodied  in  any  such  written  contract.  To 
summarise  the  precise  conditions  thus  necessary  to  satisfy  the  statute  in  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  land,  they  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  There  must  be  a  "  note  or  memorandum  ...  in  writing."  This  may 
take  any  form,  and  of  course  includes  print  or  any  like  medium.  It  may 
be  either  an  ordinary  contract,  or  a  deed  or  other  legal  instrument,  or  a 
letter,  or  it  may  be  embodied  in  several  letters  or  documents.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  various  letters  or  documents  must 
either  refer  to  each  other  expressly  or,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  for  a  jury 
or  judge '  to  conclude  from  the  circumstances  and  contents  that  they  are 
parts  of  one  correspondence  or  transaction.  But  parol  evidence  cannot  be 
given  to  connect  them,  though  it  may  be  to  identify  one  document  referred 
to  in  another  (see,  generally.  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  538-543  ;  Boydell  v.  Drummond, 
1809, 11  East,  142 ;  Oliver  v.  Hunting,  1890,  62  L.  T.  108 ;  Potter  v.  Peters, 
1895,  72  L.  T.  626 ;  Pearce  v.  Gardner,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  688). 

It  may  be  added  that  a  letter  to  a  third  party  may  be  sufficient 
memorandum;  so  also  a  draft  conveyance  reciting  the  agreement  and 
signed  by  the  parties  (Sugden,  V.  &  P.  144 ;  Saunderson  v.  Jachson,  1800, 
2  Bos.  &  Pul.  238).  But  where  a  draft  is  approved  merely  by  a  party's 
solicitor  the  case  is  more  doubtful  (see  CI.  and  Humphrey,  p.  22). 

(h)  The  writing  must  evidence  a  concluded  contract :  "  In  order  that 
an  acceptance  may  be' operative  it  must  be  plain,  unequivocal,  unconditional 
and  without  variance  of  any  sort  between  it  and  the  proposal "  (see  Fry, 
S.  P.  s.  284,  and  the  numerous  cases  cited  by  him ;  and  see  Chipperfield  v. 
Garter,  1895,  72  L.  T.  487 ;  Page  v.  Norfolk,  1894,  70  L.  T.  781 ;  Lloyd 
V.  Nowell,  [1895]  2  Ch.  744;  and  Simpson  v.  mighes,  1897,  76  L.  T.  237). 
Where,  however,  the  party  to  whom  the  offer  was  made  is  seeking  to 
enforce  the  contract,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  can  show  a  memorandum  in 
writing,  expressing  the  offer  of  "the  party  to  be  charged."  It  is  not 
essential  that  his  own  acceptance  need  be  in  writing.  It  may  be  in 
acts  or  words.  Even  the  institution  of  an  action  by  him  is  sufficient 
acceptance  (see  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  306-308).  Where  a  contract  is  to  be 
gathered  from  several  letters  between  the  parties,  it  is  material  that 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  parties 
should  be  taken  into  account,  because  even  where  from  part  of  the 
correspondence  there  appears  to  have  been  a  concluded  contract,  the 
subsequent  communications  may  either  negative  this  conclusion,  or  may 
evidence  a  mutual  rescission  of  the  original  agreement  and  a  negotiation 
with  a  view  to  new  terms  (see  Bristol,  etc..  Go.  v.  Maggs,  1890,  44  Ch.  D. 
616).  But  evidence  of  such  negotiation  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  waiver 
of  a  previous  complete  contract  (see  Bellamy  v.  Pehenham,  1890,  45  Ch.  D. 
481 ;  and  see  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  550-553). 

Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  contract,  though  executed, 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  escrow,  i.e.  intended  to  operate  conditionally  (Pattle 
v.Hornihrook,  [1897]  1  Ch.  25). 
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(c)  The  note  or  memorandum  must  be  complete,  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
contain  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  inference  all  the  material  terms 
of  the  contract.  Such  terms  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  land  would  include 
(1)  the  parties  described  either  by  their  names  or  descriptions  or  reference 
sufficient  to  preclude  any  fair  dispute  as  to  their  identity  {BeeEossitter  \.Miller, 
1878,  3  App.  Cas.,  Lord  Cairns,  at  p.  1140).  It  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
actual  contracting  parties,  although  they  may  be  agents  for  undisclosed  prin- 
cipals. The  latter  may  be  identified  by  parol  evidence  (see  Filby  v.  Sounsell, 
[1896]  2  Ch.  737).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  description  of  the  vendor  as 
"  vendor  "  is  not  generally  sufficient  (but  see  Gommins  v.  Scott,  1875,  L.  E. 
20  Eq.  11);  though  "owner,"  or  "mortgagee,"  or  "the  executors  of"  a 
specified  person,  or  "  the  proprietor "  would  be  adequate  (see  Fry,  S.  P. 
ss.  347  et  seq.;  and  see  Coombs  v.  Wilkes,  1891,  65  L.  T.  56).  (2)  The 
subject-matter  must  be  so  described  as  to  be  clearly  identifiable.  Here, 
again,  id  certum  est  quod  cerium  reddi  potest,  "  for  the  identity  of  the  actual 
thing  and  the  thing  described  may  be  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence" 
(Fry,  S.  P.  s.  342).  As  to  this,  see  the  following  cases  and  the  authorities 
therein  cited  -.—Shardlow  v.  Cottrell,  1881,  20  Ch.  D.  90 ;  White  v.  Hay, 
1895,  72  L.  T.  281 ;  Plant  v.  Bourne,  [1897]  2  Ch.  281).  (3)  The  considera- 
tion must  appear  either  in  express  terms,  or  else  "  the  memorandum  must 
be  so  framed  that  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  must  infer  from  the 
perusal  of  it  that  such  and  no  other  was  the  consideration "  agreed  upon 
{In  re  Eyre,  1895,  72  L.  T.  E.  585). 

The  contract  of  sale  may  either  {a)  fix  a  price,  or  (b)  provide  for  the 
price  to  be  ascertained  in  a  specified  manner,  or  (c)  stipulate  for  a  fair  price. 
In  the  first  case  no  difficulty  can  arise.  In  the  second,  the  Court  may  or 
may  not  regard  the  prescribed  mode  of  determining  the  price  as  essential 
Generally  speaking,  where  the  principal  subject  of  the  contract  is  to 
be  so  valued,  the  specified  mode  is  held  essential,  but  it  has  often  been 
held  to  be  non-essential  where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  an  ancillary  part  of  the 
subject-matter,  e.g.  fixtures  or  timber  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  355).  Where  it  is 
essential,  the  contract  is  -  deemed  to  be  conditional  until  the  price  is 
ascertained  (see  Milnes  v.  Gery,  14  Ves.  400).  Where  it  is  non-essential, 
effect  will  be  given  to  it  as  in  the  case  next  mentioned.  In  the  third  case, 
i.e.  where  the  sale  is  at  a  fair  price  or  at  a  fair  valuation,  the  agreement  will 
foe  enforced  by  the  Court,  and  the  Court  will  (particularly  where  possession 
has  been  taken,  and  expenditure  incurred  under  the  contract) "  endeavour  by 
every  .means  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  consideration "  (Stuart,  V.-C,  in  Maynell  v.  Surtees,  1852, 
1  Sm.  &  G.  101,  at  p.  113;  Gaskarth  v.  Lowther,  1806,  12  Ves.  107;  and 
see  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  365-367,  and  Gierke  and  Humphrey,  Sales  of  Land,  p.  39). 
{d)  The  note  or  memorandum  must  be  'signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
or  his  lawfully  authorised  agent.  As  regards  the  signature,  it  may  be  m 
any  part  of  the  document,  provided  the  intention  was  to  authenticate  the 
whole  agreement  {Evans  v.  Hoare,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  593 ;  Caton  v.  Gaton,  186/, 
L.  E.  2  H.  L.  127  ;  and  see  Fry,  S  P.  s.  524).  The  surname  alone  is 
sufficient.  As  to  whether  initials  are  sufficient,  the  authorities  are  not  tree 
from  doubt.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  the  better  opinion  that, 
generally  speaking,  if  intended  to  authenticate  the  whole  instrument,  they 
will  suffice  (see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  269 ;  Fry,  S  P.  s.  518).  The  signature 
may  be  in  ink,  pencil,  printed,  or  stamped  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  518). 

With  respect  to  agents  for  the  purpose  of  signing,  it  is_  necessary  to 
show  that  the  person  who  signed  as  agent  was  actually  authorised  to  act  as 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  binding  contract  of  the  kmd  contamea 
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in  the  memorandum.  Such  an  agency  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  by 
evidence  of  express  authorisation,  or  by  inference  from  the  relations  of  the 
parties  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  by  estoppel  or  ratification 
(Fry,  S.  P.  s.  527).  A  house  agent  or  other  person  authorised  to  negotiate 
for  a  sale,  or  to  find  a  purchaser  for  property,  has  no  sufficient  authority  to 
sign  (Fry,  s.  525  ;  and  Chadburn  v.  Moore,  1892,  67  L.  T.  257).  A  solicitor 
instructed  to  prepare  a  formal  contract  has  no  authority  to  sign  on  behalf 
of  his  client  {Smith  v.  Webster,  1875,  3  Ch.  D.  49).  One  of  the  parties 
cannot  sign  as  agent  for  the  other  (Sharman  v.  Brandt,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Q.  B. 
720).  An  auctioneer  as  soon  as  the  hammer  falls  is  agent  for  the  purchaset 
for  the  purposes  of  signing,  but  the  signature  must  be  "  at  the  time,  and  as 
part  of  the  transaction "  {Bell  v.  Balls,  [1892]  1  Ch.  663).  He  is  in  all 
respects  agent  for  the  vendor  for  the  purposes  of  the  sale  (see  Auctioneee). 
But  an  auctioneer's  clerk  has  no  authority  to  sign  as  agent,  except  where 
the  party  has  expressly  or  by  conduct  assented  to  his  so  acting  (see  Sims  v. 
Landray,  [1894]  2  Ch.  318  ;  Bell  v.  Balls,  supra). 

(e)  The  note  or  memorandum  must  be  in  existence  before  action  brought 
upon  the  contract  {Lucas  v.  Dixon,  1889,  22  Q.  B.  D.  357). 

Exceptions  frorn  the  Operation  of  the  Statute. — (1)  Where  the  sale  is  by 
order  of  Court,  whether  by  auction  or  private  contract  (Fry,  S.  F.  s.  562) ; 
(2)  where  the  party  sought  to  be  charged  admits,  in  his  defence,  that  there 
was  a  contract  in  fact  (Fry,  s.  564) ;  (3)  where  the  plea  of  the  statute  would 
tend  "  to  cover  fraud "  (per  Turner,  L. J.,  Lincoln  v.  Wright,  4  De  G-.  &  J. 
16,  22).  "  The  Statute  of  Frauds  is  a  weapon  of  defence,  not  of  offence  " 
(Selborne,  L.C.,  approved  by  House  of  Lords  in  Hussey  v.  Home  Payne, 
1879,  4  App.  Cas.  311;  see  generally  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  567-577,  and  cp. 
Rochefoucauld  v.  Bowstead,  [1897]  1  Oh.  196);  (4)  where  there  is  a  vahd 
parol  agreement,  followed  by  part  performance  (as  to  this,  see  art.  Specific 
Perfoemance,  and  Fry.  S.  P.  ss.  578-640). 

(B)  As  to  Liabitity  for  Suppressio  veri. — In  the  next  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  peculiarity  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  as  regards 
their  being  uberrimce  fdei. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  without  qualification  that  such  contracts  are 
ulerrimcB  fidei  in  the  sense  that,  e.g.,  contracts  for  marine  insurance  are  (see 
Pollock,  Contracts,  6th  ed.,  pp.  525  et  seq.).  The  view  is  expressed  by  Fry, 
L.J.,  in  his  work  on  Specific  Performance  (s.  713),  that  "  it  has  never  (it  is 
believed)  been  held  by  our  Courts  that  there  is  any  general  obligation  to 
disclosure  on  the  part  of  a  vendor  or  purchaser  of  chattels  or  realty,  though 
the  person  maintaining  silence  may  know  that  the  other  party  is  acting 
under  an  erroneous  impression." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  upon  a  sale  of  land,  in  certain  respects, 
greater  circumspection  is  required  than  would  ordinarily  be  required  in 
most  contracts.  This  is  particularly  so  where  non-disclosure  of  material 
facts  is  raised  as  a  plea  to  an  action  for  specific  performance  (compare 
Lord  Hatherley's  remarks  in  Phillips  v.  Homfray,  L.  E.  1871,  6  Ch.  270, 
at  p.  779,  and  Ellard  v.  Llandaff,  1819,  1  B.  &  B.  241 ;  12  E.  E.  23  ;  and  see 
Fry,  S.  P.  s.  402).  But  possibly  the  true  ground  of  the  plea  in  such  cases 
is  "  great  hardship  "  (see  Turner  v  Green,  [1895]  2  Ch.  205). 

The  concealment  by  the  vendor  of  material  latent  (as  distinguished 
from  patent)  defects  has  in  certain  cases  been  held  to  entitle  a  purchaser  to 
avoid  the  contract  {Lucas  v.  James,  1849,  7  Hare,  410  ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  p.  103) ; 
and  the  "  industrious  and  active  concealment "  of  material  defects  will  avoid 
a  sale  even  where  the  property  is  'sold  "  with  all  faults "  (see  Fry,  S.  P. 
8.  715 ;   Dart,  V.  &  P.  102 ;  Shirley  v.  Stratton,  1  Bro.  0.  C.  440).     The 
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last-mentioned  principle  would  seem  to  apply  even '  to  a  purchaser  (see 
Fothergill  v.  Phillips,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  770,  though  this  case  possibly  turns 
on  the  fact  that  the  thing  concealed  was  a  wrong  done  by  the  purchaser 
himself) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no.  duty  upon  the 
purchaser  to  communicate  any  circumstance  which  may  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property  bought  by  him,  e.g.  the  existence  of  a  mine  under  the  land. 
"  Simple  reticence  does  not  amount  to  legal  fraud,  however  it  may  be  viewed 
by  moralists  "  (per  Lord  Campbell,  L.C.,  in  Walters  v.  Morgan,  1861,  3  De  G., 
F.  &  J.  718,  at  p.  723 ;  and  see  Fry,  S.  P.  s.  714  ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  118).  But 
"  a  single  word  dropped  which  tends  to  mislead  "  may  alter  the  rule. 

Again,  restrictive  covenants  affecting  freehold  land  sold,  or  unusually 
onerous  covenants  affecting  leaseholds,  unless  disclosed  to  a  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  contract,  directly  or  by  referring  him  to  and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  lease,  are  a  ground  for  rescission  (see  In  re  Davis  v.  Gamy, 
1888,  40  Ch.  D.  601 ;  In  re  White  and  Smith's  Contract,  [1896]  1  Ch  637). 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  these  last-mentioned  decisions  are  based 
not  so  much  on  any  duty  of  original  disclosure  as  on  the  fact  that  such 
covenants  are  in  the  nature  of  incumbrances  upon  the  title,  and  therefore 
that,  unless  they  are  removed,  the  vendor  will  not  be  complying  with  the 
obhgation  which  (apart  from  special  conditions)  he  is  implied  by  law  to 
have  assumed,  i.e.  to  give  a  clear  title  to  the  property  sold. 

Incidentally,  in  this  connection,  the  subject  of  "  puf&ng "  at  auctions 
may  be  mentioned.  The  point  is,  as  regards  sales  of  land,  now  dealt  with 
by  the  Sale  of  Land  by  Auction  Act,  1867  (see  generally.  Fry,  S.  P. 
ss.  718-725,  and  Dart,  V.  &  P.  225). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act,  amongst  other  provisions,  requires 
disclosure  of  certain  facts  at  auctions  of  land,  i.e.  whether  the  sale  is  with 
or  without  a  reserve  price,  and  whether  a  right  to  bid  is  reserved. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  obligation  to  disclose  arises 
under  the  contract  itself,  i.e.  the  duty  to  honestly  and  fully  disclose  the 
title  (see  below.  Duties).  But  this,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  result  of, 
rather  than  a  constituent  condition  of  the  validity  of,  the  contract. 

Quasi  Conteacts  of  Sale. — In  the  case  of  compulsory  sales  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  and  similar  statutes,  the  contract  is 
formed  by  a  notice  to  treat,  followed  by  the  ascertainment,  in  the  statutory 
manner  or  otherwise,  of  the  price.  This  constitutes  what  has  been  called  a 
"  parliamentary  contract "  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  137),  and  when  it  is  once  estab- 
lished, "  all  the  ordinary  rules  which  prevail  between  vendor  and  purchaser 
apply,  unless  excluded  by  statutory  enactment"  (Fry,  s.  138;  and  see 
Browne  on  Compensation,  p.  17). 

Options  to  Purchase.— Such  an  option,  or  a  right  of  pre-emption,  con- 
fers an  "  equitable  interest  or  equitable  estate  "  in  the  land,  just  as  "  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  a  contract  for  purchase  "  (see  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in  L.  &  S.-  W. 
Rwy.  Co.  V.  Gomm,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  562,  at  pp.  581,  582).  It  constitutes,  m 
fact,  a  "  conditional  contract  of  sale  "  {ihid.  p.  584 ;  and  see  Weeding  \ 
Weeding,  1861, 1  John.  &  H.  430 ;  cp.  Pa,fety  v.  Schofield,  [1897]  1  Ch.  937). 
"Where  it  is  inserted  by  way  of  covenant  in  a  lease,  and  relates  to  the  land 
demised,  the  covenant  is  apparently  one  which  "  runs  with  the  land '  ^secus, 
if  it  relates  to  other  land,  or  is  embodied  in  a  conveyance  m  fee  (iw  « 
Adams  v.  Kensington  Vestry,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  394 ;  Collisson  v  Mtsom, 
1815,  6  Taun.  223  ;  Congleton  v.  Pattisson,  1808,  10  East,  130  ;  and  (romms 
case,  supra).  v,q  1  p 

In  the  latter  two  classes  of  cases,  the  option  must,  semblc,  to  be  vaim,  oe 
limited  so  as  to  be  exercisable  within,  the  period  allowed  by  the  rule  agamsi 
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p,erp6tuities  (Gomm's  case,  supra ;  Dunn  v.  Flood,  1884, 25  Ch.  D.  629  ;  Stoclcr 
w.Dean,  1852,  16  Beav.  at  p.  165;  Trevelyan  \.  Trevelyan,  1886,  53  L.  T. 
853). .  In  the  firat-mentioned  case  the  point  is  not  clear,  and  there  appears 
to  he  considerable  difference  of  opinion  (see  In  re  Adams,  1 883,  24  Ch.  U. 
199 ;  Elphinstone,  Introd.  to  Conveyancing,  4th  ed.,  269  ;  Key  and  Elphin- 
stone.  Free.  vol.  L,  4th.ed.,.p.  770,  note  h;  Prideaux,  Conv.,  15th  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
75 ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  24:1 ;  and  Marsden  on  Ferpetuities,  p.  19).  On  the  whole, 
it  would  seem  that  if  the  option  confers  an  actual  equitable  interest  in 
the  land,  as  above  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  embodied  in  a  "  covenant  running  with  the  land  "  should  exclude 
the  application  of  the  rule. 

As  regards  the  question  of  options  being  binding  as  against  assigns  of 
the  land,  it  seems  clear,  notwithstanding  some  ■  difficulty  caused  by  the 
remarks  of  Hannen,  P.,  and  Lindley,  L.J.,  in  Gomm's  case,  that  the  ordinary 
rule  would  apply,  and  that  a  volunteer  in  any  case,  and  a  purchaser  for 
value,  with  notice,  would  take  subject  to  the  right  of  option  (cp.  Fry,  S.  F. 
s.  241). 

The  conditions  as  to  the  exercise  of  an  option  should  always  be  strictly 
fulfilled  {Sutcliffe  v.  Ward,  1890,  63  L.  T.  329  ;  Dart,  V.  &  F.). 

(C)  As  to  effects  of  the  contract  implied  ly  law,  see  below. 

IV.  The  Effects  of  the  Contract  on  the  Legal  Position  of  the 

Paeties. 

The  general  effect  was  well  summarised  by  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in  Lysaght  v. 
Mioards,  2  Ch.  D.  499,  at  p.  506,  as  follows : — 

"  The  moment  there  is  a  valid  contract  for  sale,  the  vendor  becomes  in 
equity  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  sold,  and  the  beneficial 
ownership  passes  to  the  purchaser,  the  vendor  having  a  right  to  the 
purchase  money,  a  charge  or.  lien  on  the  estate  for  the  security  of  that 
purchase  money,  and  a  right  to  retain  possession  of  the  estate  until  the 
purchase  money  is  paid,  in  the  absence  of  express  contract,  or  to  the  time 
of  delivering  possession"  (cp.  Eomer,  J.,  in  Raffety  v.  Schofield,  [1897] 
1  Ch.  937). 

Before  considering  these  effects  categorically,  it  maybe  observed  that  the 
normal  legal  position  of  the  parties,  and  their  rights  and  duties  under  the 
contract,  may,  and  usually  do,  vary  according  to  the  particular  terms  of  the 
particular  contract  of  sale.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  consider  in 
detaU  any  special  stipulations  into  which  the  parties  may  enter.  See  as  to 
these,  the  article  on  Conditions  of  Sale.  Although  certain  of  the  special 
conditions  there  mentioned  are  usual  in  practice,  it  is  sufficient  for  present 
purposes  to  consider  the  .normal  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  which  are 
imphed  by  law  in  all  cases,  unless  modified  by  express  stipulation. 

The  general  effects  of  an  open  contract  as  implied  by  law  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  vendor  becomes  in  equity  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser  of  the  estate 
sold,  and  the  beneficial  ownership  vests  in  the  purchaser  as  from  the  date  of  the 
contract,  and  the  purchaser  becomes  a  constructive  trustee  of  the  purchase  money 
for  the  vendor.  This  is  an  acctirate  but  somewhat  broad  statement  of  the 
position.  The  vendor  is  at  first  a  trustee  in  a  slightly  qualified  sense,  and 
does  not  fully  become  an  actual  trustee  for  the  purchaser  until  the  price  is 
paid  and  he  is  bound  to  convey  (  Wall  v.  Bright,  1820, 1  Jac.  &  W.  494,  503  ; 
Baldwin  v.  Belcher,  1844, 1  Jo.  &  Lat.  18,  26).  The  purchaser's  ownership  in 
equity  is  co-extensive  with  his  payment  of  the  purchase  money  (see  Bose  v. 
.Watson,  1864,  10  H.  L.  C.  672,  at  p.  678),  and  applies  only  between  the 
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parties  themselves,  and  not  so  as  to  affect  the  interests  of  others  (Tosher  v 
Small,  1837,  3  Myl.  &  Or.  63,  70). 

(6)  The  purchaser  is  entitled  as  from  the  date  fixed  for  completion,  or  if 
none  so  fixed,  from  the  time  when  a  good  title  is  shown,  to  possession  of  the 
property,  or  to  the  rents  and  profits  received  hy  the  vendor  prior  to  possession 
being  given  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1398 ;  Acland  v.  Gaisford,  1816,  2  Madd.  28 ;  Bolton 
V.  London  School  Board,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  766).  Actual  vacant  possession 
need  not  be  given,  unless  agreed  to  be  given  for  special  purposes  (Tilley  v. 
Thomas,  1867,  L.  E.  3  Ch.  61).  The  taking  of  possession  pending  com- 
pletion does  not  necessarily  involve  liability  to  forthwith  pay  the  purchase 
money,  though  in  certain  cases,  where  a  question  is  pending  as  to  the  title, 
the  Court  will  order  payment  into  Court  (Cutler  v.  Simons,  1816, 2  Mer.  103 ; 
Greenwood  v.  Turner,  [1891]  2  Ch.  144;  see  Ery,  S.  P.  ss.  1461  et  seq.). 

(c)  Correlatively  the  vendor  is  entitled  to  interest  on  the  unpaid  purchase 
money  from  the  date  fixed  for  completion,  or  if  no  such  day  is  fixed,  then  from 
the  time  when  a  good  title  is  shown  (see  Acland  v.  Gaisford,  supra;  Fry, 
S.  P.  ss.  1402-1444).  The  rate  of  interest  is  usually  4  per  cent.  (Fry, 
s.  1424). 

With  regard  to  this  and  the  preceding  rule,  the  following  exceptional  cases 
are  to  be  noted : — (1)  Where  the  interest  is  much  more  than  the  rents,  and  the 
delay  in  completion  is  the  vendor's  fault,  he  is  not  entitled  to  interest,  but 
retains  the  interim  rents ;  (2)  where  the  title  is  made  out  in  chambers,  the  date 
of  its  being  made  out  is  the  date  from  which  the  purchaser  pays  interest  and 
takes  the  rents  and  profits  (Fry,  s.  1406).  (3)  Where,  under  the  contract, 
the  price  is  to  be  subsequently  ascertained,  interest  will  not  begin  to  run 
untH  it  is  so  ascertained  (Fry,  s.  1409).  (4)  Where  the  purchase  money 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  purchaser,  and  has  been  unproductive,  and 
notice  to  this  effect  has  been  given  to  the  vendor,  interest  ceases  to  run 
from  the  date  of  such  notice  (Fry,  s.  1410).  (5)  Where  the  purchaser  is  in 
possession  prior  to  the  usual  date  for  obtaining  it,  his  right  to  rents  and 
profits  from  the  time  when  his  possession  under  the  contract  commenced 
correlates  with  a  duty  to  pay  interest  on  the  unpaid  purchase  money  from 
that  date  (Fry,  ss.  1445,  1452).  This  extends  to  cases  of  possession  taken 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  (Fry,  s.  1455).  (6)  Both  the  rules  may,  as 
already  observed,  be  modified  by  express  agreement.  A  condition  for  the 
purchaser  to  pay  interest  from  the  day  fixed  for  completion,  notwithstand- 
ing delay  arising  from  any  cause,  is  commonly  inserted  (see  Conditions  op 
Sale,  and  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  1412  et  seq.). 

(d)  As  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  property  sold  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
purchaser,  who  must  bear  all  subsequent  losses,  and  is  entitled  to  all  subsequent 
gains  (Fry,  s.  914  and  s.  1396  ;  and  see  Harford  v.  Purrier,  1816, 1  Madd. 
539 ;  16  E.  E.  260  ;  Lysaght  v.  Edwards,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  at  p.  507 ;  Bayrtxr  v. 
Preston,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  1).  The  rule  is  subject  to  the  following  exceptions, 
namely : — (1)  Where  the  contract  is  in  its  inception  expressly  conditional, 
the  property  sold  remains  at  the  risk  of  the  vendor  until  the  happening  pf 
the  condition  (Counter  v.  Macpherson,  1845,  5  Moo.  P.  C.  83).  (2)  Where 
the  deterioration  is  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  vendor  through  breach  of  his 
duty  as  a  trustee,  or  quasi  trustee,  for  the  purchaser  (see  the  principle  next 
stated).  But  where  deterioration  occurs  after  the  time  when  the  purchaser 
ought  to  have  taken  possession,  he  is  liable  in  any  case  (Fry,  s.l'iol). 
(3)  Semble,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  the  parties  must  be  deemed 
to  have  contemplated  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  event  of  the  contmued 
existence  of  the  subject-matter,  then,  if  the  latter  substantially  ceases  to 
exi^t,  the  purchaser  will  cease  to  be  liable  on  the  contract  (see  Fry,  s.  91U , 
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and  cp.  Taylor  v.  Caldwell,  3  B.  &  S.  826).    The  application  of  this  principle, 
however,  to  sales  of  land  obviously  involves  difficulties. 

(e)  The  vendor,  in  his  fiduciary  capacity,  is  hound  (1)  to  take  reasonable 
care  of  the  property,  and  (2)  to  pay  the  outgoings,  in  each  case  until  the  pur- 
chaser takes,  or  ought  to  take,  possession  of  it  (see  Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1394,  and 
ss.  1431  et  seq.).  The  vendor  "  is  not  entitled  to  treat  the  estate  as  his  own. 
If  he  wilfully  damages  or  injures  it,  he  is  liable  to  the  purchaser ;  and  more 
than  that,  he  is  liable  if  he  does  not  take  reasonable  care  of  it "  (per  Jessel, 
M.  E.,  in  Lysaght  v.  Ediuards,  1876,  2  Oh.  D.  at  p.  507 ;  see  also  Clarke  v. 
Bamuz,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  456). 

As  regards  outgoings,  it  is  usual  to  specially  provide  for  them  in  the 
conditions  of  sale ;  but  apart  from  any  such  stipulation,  they  are  payable  by 
the  vendor  as  stated  {Carrodus  v.  Sharp,  1854,  20  B.  56).  The  purchaser's 
duty  to  take  possession  if  not  already  given,  arises  (apart  from  agreement  to 
the  contrary)  when  the  vendor  has  shown  a  good  title,  or  the  purchaser  has 
accepted  such  title  as  the  vendor  shows  or  has  (see  Fry,  s.  1396,  and  see 
below).  "  Outgoings  "  virtually  represent  the  difference  between  the  gross 
and  the  net  rents.  They  are  therefore  primd  facie  "  incident  to  and  con- 
terminous with  the  right  to  receive  the  rents  "  (Fry,  s.  1430).  As  to  what 
are  outgoings,  see  Webster,  Conditions  of  Sale,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  325-327 ;  Tuihs 
V.  Wynne,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  74 ;  and  Outgoings. 

(/ )  "  Wherever  there  is  a  valid  contract  for  the  sale  of  land,  and  the  time 
for  completion  has  arrived,  and  the  purchase  money  has  not  been  paid,  an 
equitable  lien  on  the  land,  primd  facie,  arises  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendor,"  i.e. 
when  the  purchaser  is  in  possession  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1176 ;  and  see  Sugden, 
V.  &  P.,  14th  ed.,  p.  670).  This  "  vendor's  lien "  arises  on  possession 
being  given  to  the  purchaser,  whether  the  conveyance  has  been  executed 
or  not.  It  extends  to  lands  of  every  tenure.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the 
unpaid  purchase  money  {Mackreth  v.  Symmons,  1808, 15  Ves.  329 ;  10  E.E.  85). 
The  presumption  of  a  lien  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  showing  that  "  the 
performance  of  the  thing  contracted  to  be  done  by  the  vendee  was  not 
the  condition  upon  which  the  transfer  was  made "  (Bacon,  V.-C,  in  In  re 
Albert  Life  Assurance  Co.,  1870,  L.  E.  11  Eq.  at  p.  178),  or  by  waiver  or 
loss  of  the  right  in  some  other  way.  The  chief  authorities  on  the  point 
are  collected  in  White  and  Tudor,  L.  C,  7th  ed.,  ii.  pp.  926  et  seq. ;  and  see 
Lien).  The  lien  extends  against  the  purchaser's  heir,  or  trustee  in 
bankruptcy,  but  not  against  a  purchaser  for  value  without  notice  {Bice  v. 
Bice,  1853,  2  Drew.  73).  In  Yorkshire  the  lien  must  be  registered 
(Yorkshire  Eegistration  Act,  1884,  s.  7).  A  declaration  of  the  lien  may  be 
obtained  in  an  action  for  specific  performance  or  otherwise,  and  it  may  be 
enforced  by  obtaining  a  declaration  of  the  lien  with  consequential  relief 
by  way  of  (1)  sale,  (2)  appointment  of  a  receiver,  (3)  injunction  operating 
to  restore  to  the  vendor  possession  of  the  property  (see  Fry,  *S^.  P.  s.  1177). 

ig)  The  purchaser  has  a  lien  over  the  land  for  any  deposit  or  part  payment 
made  by  him.  "When,  instead  of  paying  the  whole  of  his  purchase 
money,  he  (the  purchaser)  pays  part  of  it,  .  .  .  he  acquires  a  lien  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  if  .  .  .  the  vendor  had  executed  a  mortgage  to  him 
of  the  estate  to  that  extent "  (Lord  Cranworth  in  Bose  v.  Watson,  1864, 
10  H.  L.  0.  at  pp.  683,  684).  The  lien  extends  to  (1)  all  instaknents  of 
the  purchase  money,  (2)  interest  thereon  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
(3)  interest  paid  on  the  unpaid  purchase  money,  together  with  interest 
upon  such  interest,  (4)  the  costs  of  an  unsuccessful  action  by  the  vendor 
against  the  purchaser  (Fry,  s.  1482).  It  is  enforced  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  a  vendor's  Hen.     There  is  no  lien  (1)  if  the 
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purchaser  himself  abandons  the  contract  {Dinn  v.  Grant,  1852  5  De 
G.  &  Sm.  451),  (2)  if  there  never  was  an  enforceable  coniva.Gt  {Sainsbury  v 
Jones,  1839,  5  Myl.  &  Or.  1),  (3)  if  the  contract  is  illegal  (Ewim  v" 
Oshaldistone,  1837,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  53,  88),  and  (4)  if  there  is  a  special 
condition  excluding  it. 

(h)  The  vendor  and  purchaser  are  respectively  hound  to  do  all  necessary 
acts  to  complete  the  sale  and  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  contract.  For  a 
summary  of  the  usual  and  recognised  mode  of  proceeding  in ,  carrying  out 
a  sale  of  land,  see  ante,  art.  on  Conveyancing  Peactice.  The  speciiic 
duties  of  the  parties  involved  in  completion  are  dealt,  with  in  detail 
later  on  under  the  separate  head  Duties. 

(i)  The  parties  must  respectively  comply  with  all  terms,  and  perform  all 
acts  which  {though  not  implied  hy  law)  are  the  subject  of  express  special 
stipulation,  in  the  contract.  It  is  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
to  state  this  proposition.  As  already  mentioned,  however,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  discuss  the  question  in  detail  here.  See  ante,  Conditions  ot 
Sale  and  Abstract  of  Title. 

V.  Changes  in  the  Legal  Position  of  the  Paeties  befoee 

Completion. 

The  legal  relations  of  the  vendor  and  purchaser  may  be  affected  by 
a  change  in  the  parties  between  the  contract  and  the  conveyance.  This 
may  occur  in  the  following  different  ways  : — {a)  By  death,  (6)  by  bankruptcy 
or  (in  the  case  of  a  company)  winding-up,  (c)  by  lunacy,  {d)  by.  assignment 
of  the  contract,  (e)  by  assignment  of  the  property. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  cases  in  the  order  mentioned. 

(a)  Death. — The    death   of    either   or   both   of   the   parties  does  not 
discharge   the  contract  (Sugden,   V.  &  P.   177).      The  material  question 
is,   whether   the   contract   is   in    fact  at   the    time   of  death  subsisting 
and  enforceable   {A.-G-.  v.  Day,  1748,   1  Ves.  220).     If  so,  the  following 
rules    apply: — (1)    On   the   death  of  the  vendor,   the    contract   can    be 
enforced  either   by  the   purchaser  or  by  the  personal  representatives  of 
the  vendor;  but  in  either  case  the. heir,  in  case  of  an  intestacy,  or  the 
devisee  of  the   land   under   the    vendor's   will,   must    be  a  party  to  the 
proceedings.     And  if  the  vendor  leaves  a  widow  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  freebench  or  dower  out  of  the  land,  she  is  a  necessary  party. 
If    the   personal   representatives  decline   to   enforce  performance  of  the 
contract,  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  can  enforce  it  by  joining  them  and 
the  heir  as  co-defendants  with  the  purchaser  (see  Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  212,  214, 
215).     In   cases  prior  to  1898  the  legal  estate  in  freehold  land,  semlle, 
devolved,  in  case  of  the  vendor's  death,  upon  his  heir  at  law,  or  devisee, 
as  the  case  may  be   (see  Lysaght  v.  Edwards,  1876,  2   Ch.  D.  499),  as 
sec.  30  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  does  not  apparently  apply  to  such 
a  case,  except  possibly  if  at  the  time  of  death  the  title  had  been  accepted 
by  the  purchaser,  so  that  the  vendor  was  a  true  trustee  for  the  purchaser 
(see  In  re  Colling,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  333).    But  by  sec.  4  of  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881,  in  cases  subsequent  to  the  Act,  the  personal  representative  of 
the    vendor    has    power    to   convey    the  legal  estate  to   the    purchaser. 
Consequently  it  would   seem  that   either  the  heir  (or  devisee)  ■  or  the 
executor   (or  administrator)  of  the    deceased  vendor  can  now  make  an 
effectual  conveyance  of  land  to  the  purchaser.     In  case  of  deaths  since 
1898,    all    difficulty   is    avoided   by  the  Land   Transfer  Act,   1897.    As 
regards  purchase  money  due  to  the  vendor,  his  personal  representatives 
will  be,  entitled  to  it, . except .  where  he  has,  after  the  contract,  devised 
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the  land  specifically,  or  confirmed  a  specific  devise  in  a  pre-existing  will 
(Brant  v.  Vause,  1  Y.  &  C.  C.  C.  580 ;  In  re  Pyle,  [1895]  1  Ch.  724). 
(2)  On  the  death  of  the  purchaser,  the  contract  may  conversely  be  enforced 
either  by  or  against  the  vendor  or  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  purchaser ;  but 
in  either  case  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  is  a  necessary 
party  to  the  proceedings  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  217).  As  already  stated,  the  contract 
must  be  such  as  might  have  been  enforced  against  the  deceased  (Broome  v. 
Monck,  1805, 10  Yes.  597). 

The  beneficial  right  to  take  a  conveyance  of  the  land  in  such  case  will, 
in  case  of  freeholds  or  copyholds,  pass  to  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  deceased, 
and  in  case  of  leaseholds,  to  his  personal  representative  or  legatee;  but 
since  the  Eeal  Estate  Charges  Acts,  1854,  1867,  and  1877  (commonly 
known  as  Locke  King's  Acts),  such  persons  will  respectively  take  subject 
to  and  charged  with  the  unpaid  purchase  money,  whether  the  land  be 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  (In  re  Kershaw,  Brake  v.  Kershaw,  1888, 
37  Ch.  D.  674),  unless  (in  the  case  of  a  devise  of  freeholds  or  copyholds) 
there  is  a  contrary  intention  indicated  by  the  testator.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  the  case  of  leaseholds  agreed  to  be  sold,  no  difficulties  as 
to  the  parties  to  enforce  the  contract,  or  the  persons  to  convey,  can  very 
well  arise;  but  as  regards  copyholds,  the  rules  above  mentioned  as  to 
freeholds  apply  (Elton  on  Copyholds,  p.  76),  except  that  sec.  4  of  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  is  expressly  excluded  from  applying  by  sec.  88  of 
the  Copyhold  Act,  1894.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  customary  heir 
or  devisee  (with  the  concurrence,  where  necessary,  of  the  widow)  would  be 
the  proper  person  to  convey  to  the  purchaser. 

(6)  Bankruptcy.  —  This  does  not  discharge  the  contract  (Sugden, 
V.  &  P.  175).  The  only  effect,  primd  facie,  is  to  vest  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  party  under  the  contract  in  the  Official  Eeceiver  or 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  (see  above).  When,  however,  the  purchaser 
becomes  bankrupt  before  completion,  his  trustee  may  either  complete,  or, 
under  sec.  55  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (as  amended  by  see.  13  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1890),  disclaim  the  contract  as  "  unprofitable." 

Such  disclaimer  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  him,  and  made  within 
twenty-eight  days  after  requisition  in  writing  by  the  vendor,  or,  at  latest, 
within  twelve  months  of  his  appointment,  or,  when  he  does  not  become 
aware  of  the  contract  within  one  month  of  his  appointment,  then  within 
twelve  months  after  the  time  when  he  first  becomes  aware  of  it. 

The  effect  of  the  disclaimer  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  but  the 
vendor  may  prove  as  a  creditor  in  the  bankruptcy  to  the  extent  of  any 
damage  sustained.  If  the  trustee  disclaims  after  the  title  has  been 
accepted,  he  cannot  recover  the  deposit  (Ex  parte  Barrell,  1875,  L.  E.  10 
Ch  512). 

Winding  up. — As  to  the  effect  of  winding  up  upon  a  contract  of  sale 
with  a  company,  see  Buckley,  Companies  Acts,  7th  ed.,  p.  374). 

(c)  Lunacy. — "  The  result  of  the  authorities  seems  to  be  that  dealings  of 
sale  and  purchase  by  a  person  apparently  sane,  though  subsequently 
found  to  be  insane,  will  not  be  set  aside  against  those  who  have  dealt 
with  him  on  the  faith  of  his  being  a  person  of  competent  understanding  " 
(Lord  Cranworth,  L.C.,'.in  Elliot  v.  Ince,  1857,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  475  ;  and 
see  Fry,  S.  P.  s.  275).  The  difficulty  formerly  caused  by  a  vendor's 
subsequent  lunacy  as  regards  the  conveyance  is  now  avoided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  ss.  120  and  133  et  seq.  (see  Pope  on 
Lunacy;  and  see  In  re  Pagani,  [1892]  1  Ch.  236). 

(d)  Assignment  of  the   Contract  hy   the  Purchaser. — Having  regard  to 
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what  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  purchaser's  interest,  it  follows 
that  the  purchaser  may  assign,  the  benefit  of  the  contract  in  equity.  The 
only  exceptions  which  apply  to  the  case  of  sales  of  land  are  (1)  where  the 
contract  is  personal  to  the  original  purchaser  (see  Fry,  s.  229 ;  Phillies  v. 
Buckingham,  1683,  1  Vern.  227),  (2)  where  there  is  an  express  proviso 
against  assignment  (Fry,  s.  232),  and  (3)  where  the  assignment  is  illegal  or 
contrary  to  public  policy  (Fry,  s.  233).  Of  course,  in  any  case  there  must 
be  a  concluded  and  enforceable  contract;  a  mere  offer  is  not  assignable 
{Meynell  v.  Surtees,  1854,  3  Sm.  &  G.  101,  117). 

The  effect  of  an  assignment  is  to  vest  in  the  assignee  the  same  rights 
against  the  vendor  as  belonged  to  the  original  purchaser,  subject  to  all  the 
latter's  duties  and  liabilities.  Clear  notice  must  be  given  to  the  vendor  of 
the  assignment  {Shaw  v.  Foster,  1872,  L.  E.  5  H.  L.  321).  The  contract 
can  be  enforced  by  and  against  the  assignee,  the  assignor  being  made  a 
party.  Similarly,  the  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase  money  can  be 
assigned,  but  notice  should  be  given  to  the  purchaser  {L.  &  G.  Bank  v. 
Batdiffe,  1881,  6  App.  Cas.  722). 

(e)  Assignment  of  the  Land  hy  the  Vendor. — The  effect  of  this  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  assignment.  Where  the- transferee  (1)  takes 
as  a  volunteer,  or  (2)  with  notice  of  the  contract,  or  (3)  has  acquired  only 
an  equitable  title,  and  has  no  better  equity  than  the  original  purchaser  (Fry, 
S.  P.  s.  241),  "  he  is  liable  to  the  same  equity,  stands  in  his  place,  and  is 
bound  to  do  that  which  the  person  he  represents  would  be  bound  to  do " 
(Lord  Eosslyn  in  Taylor  v.  Stibhert,  1794,  2  Ves.  Jun.  437 ;  2  K.  E.  278).  This 
would,  semble,  extend  to  an  option  to  buy  {L.  &  S.-  W.  Bwy.  v.  Gomm,  1882, 
20  Ch.  D.  562,  turning  upon  a  different  point).  And  the  principle  has 
been  held  to  apply  to  contracts  to  devise  lands,  as  against  parties  claiming 
them  under  the  person  contracting  to  make  the  will  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  245). 

A  purchaser  for  value  without  notice  of  the  contract,  who  takes  a 
legal  conveyance  of  the  land,  is  not  bound  by  the  original  contract 
(Blackwood  v.  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  1871,  L.  E.  5  P.  0.  92, 
p.  111). 

VL  Duties  of  the  Parties  as  to  Completion. 

As  already  observed,  there  are  certain  duties  which  are  implied  by 
law  in  every  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  (Fry,  S.  P.  ss.  372,  376).. 
These  can  be,  of  course,  and  in  fact  usually  are,  added  to  or  modified  in 
various  respects  by  the  particular  agreement  or  conditions  of  sale,  and  if 
this  takes  place  the  principles  mentioned  below  would  only  apply  so 
far  as  they  were  not  expressly  excluded  (see  Conditions  of  Sale). 
Under  an  "  open  contract,"  and  in  the  absence  of  stipulation  to  the  con- 
trary, the  duties  of  the  parties  as  regards  completion  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 

{A)  Duties  of  the  Vendoe. — (a)  He  is  lound  to  loth  show  and  make  a 
good  title  in  accordance  with  the  contract. — But  this  is  not  so  when,  at  the 
date  of  contract,  the  purchaser  knew  that  the  vendor  could  not  make  a 
good  title  {Ellis  v.  Rogers,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  661).  "  Title  is  shown  when 
all  matters  essential  to  the  title  are  stated  in  the  abstract;  it  is  rnade, 
when  those  matters  are  proved"  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1389).  This  involves  the 
following  different  matters :— (1)  He  must  furnish  the  purchaser  with  a 
proper  abstract  of  title  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Such  abstract  must 
show  a  title  for  the  requisite  period,  and  complete  in  every  respect  (see 
Dart,  V.  &  P.  321  et  seq.).  The  abstract  is  complete  if  it  shows  that 
the  vendor  has  the  whole  equity  in  the  property,  and  the  legal  estate  is 
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vested  either  in  the  vendor  or  in  some  person  who  can  be  compelled  by 
him  to  convey  it  (see  Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1385 ;  and  see  generally,  vol.  i.. 
Abstract  of  Title).  (2)  He  must  verify  his  title  by  producing  or 
procuring  the  production  of  all  the  abstracted  deeds,  and  allowing 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  purchaser  and  his  solicitor  to  inspect  them 
and  compare  them  with  the  abstract.  The  production  of  deed  in  the 
vendor's  possession  may  take  place  either  in  London  or  at  his  residence,  or 
upon  the  property  sold  (Sugden,  V.  &  P.  429).  As  regards  documents 
not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  but  included  in  a  covenant  for  production 
or  acknowledgment,  he  must,  if  necessary,  enforce  such  production.  If 
title-deeds  are  lost  or  destroyed,  he  must  prove  this,  and  furnish  proper 
evidence  of  their  contents  and  execution  {Bryant  v.  Busk,  1827,  4  Euss.  1 ; 
Hart  V.  Hart,  1841,  1  Hare,  1 ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  159).  Where  instruments 
are  on  record,  the  vendor  cannot  compel  the  purchaser  to  examine  the 
originals  at  the  public  offices,  but  must  produce  office  copies  or  extracts 
(Dart,  V.  &  P.  472).  (3)  He  must  make  a  good  title ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  afford  all  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  title  shown.  This 
involves,  firstly,  evidence  verifying  the  deeds  and  documents  abstracted ; 
and,  secondly,  proof  of  certain  facts  essential  to  the  title  which  can  only 
be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1390).  The  latter  points 
are  the  ones  in  respect  of  which  the  greatest  care  is  necessary.  The 
chief  instances  of  these  and  the  proper  modes  of  proving  them  respectively 
are  carefully  summarised  by  W.  H.  G-over  in  his  Advising  on  Title, 
2nd  ed.,  ch.  v.  (and  see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  pp.  350  et  seq.,  and  the  article. 
Abstract  of  Title,  vol.  i.).  The  vendor  must  produce,  at  his  own 
expense,  any  such  evidence  in  his  possession.  As  to  the  cost,  see  below. 
Costs  and  Expenses.  (4)  The  vendor  must  duly  answer  and  comply  with 
all  reasonable  and  proper  requisitions  made  by  the  purchaser  (see  below ; 
and  see  Eequisitions  on  Title).  (5)  He  must,  upon  tender  by  the 
purchaser  of  a  draft  conveyance,  consider  and  approve  of  it,  subject,  if, 
necessary,  to  any  proper  modifications  or  alterations  which  he  or  his 
advisers  think  fit  to  insert  (see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  637,  638).  He  is  bound 
to  convey  the  property  in  parcels  by  separate  conveyances  if  the 
piirchaser  so  wishes  and  is  prepared  to  pay  the  additional  expense 
involved  {Egmont  v.  Smith,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  469). 

(&)  "  tJpon  being  paid  the  purchase  money  and  any  interest  upon  it 
that  may  have  become  payable,  the  vendor  is  bound  to  execute,  and  procure  the 
execution  by  all  other  necessary  parties  {if  any)  of  a  proper  deed  of  conveyance 
vesting  the  legal  and  equitable  estate  in  the  purchaser  "  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1394). 
This  is  so  even  where  the  property  sold  is  an  equitable  interest  which 
could  itself  pass  by  the  contract  of  sale,  if  a  more  formal  assurance 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  parties  (Dart, 
V.  &  P.  571).  The  parties  must  include  all  persons  who  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  legal  estate  to  the  purchaser  or  vesting 
in  him  the  full  beneficial  interest  in  the  property  sold  free  from  all 
incumbrances  (Dart,  V.  &  P.  p.  582;  and  as  to  sales  by  the  Court,  see 
Minton  v.  Kirhwood,  1868,  3  Ch.  614).  It  may  be  observed  that  mort- 
gages and  other  incumbrances  are,  in  equity,  considered  merely  matters 
of  conveyance,  so  that  the  existence  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
is  immaterial,  provided  they  are  got  in  and  discharged  at  or  before 
completion.  Such  incumbrances  may  assume  many  different  forms.  The 
chief  cases  are  ordinary  mortgages,  rent-charges,  debts,  legacies,  annuities 
or  portions  charged  on  the  land,  leasehold  terms  and  tenancies,  succession 
duty  and  estate  duty,  paving  and  sewering  expenses  under  the  Public 
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Health  Act,  judgments,  lis  pendens,  land  charges,  etc.  (see  articles' 
Abstract  of  Title  and  Eequisitions).  Unless  the  property  were  bought 
subject  to  any  of  these  incumbrances,  they  constitute  a  blot  on  the  title, 
which  must  be  removed  either  by  the  vendor  procuring  them  to  be 
discharged  before  conveyance,  or  by  the  proper  parties  to  release  and  give 
a  discharge  for  the  incumbrances  concurring  in  the  conveyance  to  the 
purchaser.  As  regards  any  outstanding  legal  estate,  it  must  be  got  in 
{Freeland  v.  Pearson,  1869,  L.  E.  7  Eq.  246 ;  and  see  Whiting  v.  Loomes, 
1880,  14  Ch.  D.  822).  But  a  vesting  order  will,  of  course,  be  sufficient. 
"  It  is  often  desirable  that  persons  from  whom  nothing  moves  by  the  deed 
should  be  parties  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  them  with  notice  of 
its  contents,  and  preserving  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact  of  notice " 
(Dart,  F.  &  P.  580).  Where  the  title  to  the  property  renders  it 
reasonable,  the  purchaser  may  insist  on  separate  conveyances  of  different 
parts  of  the  property  sold  (Dart,  573 ;  JEgmont  v.  Smith,  supra). 

The  purchaser  can  insist  upon  having  at  his  own  cost  the  execution  of 
the  conveyance  attested  by  some  person  appointed  by  him  (Dart, 
V.  &  P.  741).  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  vendor  should  sign  a 
receipt  for  the  purchase  money  either  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  indorsed 
thereon  (see  now  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  ss.  54,  55 ;  Lloyd's  Bank  v. 
Bulloch,  [1896]  2  Ch.  192). 

(c)  He  must,  in  or  concurrently  with  the  conveyance,  enter  into  proper 
covenants  for  title  and  sometimes  {having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sale  or  to 
any  express  conditions)  into  certain  other  covenants. — The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  covenants  for  title.  The  absence  of  these  in  any  of  the 
abstracted  title-deeds  is  not  regarded  as  a  valid  ground  of  objection  to  the 
title  (3  Preston,  Abstracts,  58 ;  Sugden,  V.  &  P.  575),  but  it  is  usual  and 
proper  for  the  vendor  himself  to  give  them.  Where  the  vendor  is  a 
beneficial  owner,  the  usual  covenants  are  four  in  number — (1)  That  the 
vendor  has  good  right  to  convey;  (2)  that  the  purchaser  and  persons 
claiming  under  him  shall  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  land  sold  without 
interruption  from  the  vendor  or  persons  claiming  under  him;  (3)  that 
the  land  conveyed  shall  be  enjoyed  free  from  incumbrances  created  by 
the  vendor  or  by  persons  through  whom  he  claims,  or  claiming  under  him 
otherwise  than  by  purchase  for  value;  (4)  for  further  assurance  by  the 
vendor  and  all  persons  through  whom  he  derives  title  otherwise  than  by 
purchase  for  value ;  (5)  upon  a  sale  of  leaseholds :  a  further  covenant  that 
the  lease  is  valid,  and  that  the  rent  has  been  paid  and  the  covenants 
performed  up  to  the  date  of  conveyance  (see  generally,  as  to  the  effect  of 
these.  Dart,  V.  &  P.  pp.  614  et  seq. ;  Clerke  and  Humphrey's  Sale  of 
Zand,  pp.  506-514;  Piatt  on  Covenants;  and  see  Pavid  v.  Sabin,  [1893] 
1  Ch.  523;  Page  v.  Midland  Bwy.,  [1894]  1  Ch.  11).  The  covenants  were 
formerly  express ;  but  since  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  they  may,  and 
usually  are,  entered  into  by  implication  from  the  use  of  particular 
appropriate  words  in  the  testatum  clause  of  the  assurance  (see  C.  A.  1881, 
s.  7,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  Hood  and  Challis's  Settled  Land  Ads,  and 
Wolstenholme's  Conveyancing  and  Settled  Land  Acts). 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  covenants  vary  according  to  the  party 
conveying.  The  covenants  by  a  trustee  or  mortgagee  are  limited  ( IFbf% 
V.  Frampton,  1846  5  Hare,  560).  On  a  sale  by  a  tenant  for  life,  or  by 
trustees  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life,  the  latter  gives  the  usual 
covenants,  but  limited,  as  regards  the  reversion,  to  his  own  acts  s.M  those 
of  persons  claiming  under  him  {Poulett  v.  Hood,  1867,  L.  E.  5  Eq.  Ho)- 
Where  the  proceeds  of  sale  by  a  trustee  are  to  be  paid  to  the  cestuis-gue- 
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trustent,  the  latter  should  (in  the  absence  of  stipulation  to  the  contrary) 
give  the  usual  covenants,  to  the  extent  of  their  interests  (Sugden,  V.  &  P. 
574;  Loyd  v.  Griffith,  1745,  3  Atk.  264).  Where  the  vendors  are  tenants 
in  common,  their  covenants  are  limited  to  their  respective  shares.  A 
vendor  selling  to  a  company  upon  compulsory  sale  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  probably  need  not  give  covenants  for  title  (Dart,  V.  &  P. 
618).  A  married  woman  selling  her  separate  property  must  give  the  usual 
covenants,  but  otherwise  she  conveys  by  direction  of  her  husband,  who  will 
give  the  covenants.  On  a  sale  by  the  Crown,  no  covenants  for  title  are 
impUed. 

There  is  one  other  important  case  of  covenants  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
vendor,  i.e.  covenants  for  production  of  title-deeds  retained  hy  him.  This  is 
usually  now  effected  by  a  statutory  acknowledgement  and  undertaking  (see 
below). 

(d)  Upon  completion  he  must  hand  over  to  the  purchaser  all  title-deeds  in 
hispossession  or  power  (In  re  Duthy  v.  Jessons,  [1898]  1  Ch.  419).  In  any 
case  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  attested  copies  (Dart,  160).  It  was 
formerly  held  that  a  purchaser  was  not  bound  to  complete  without  the 
title-deeds,  unless  he  got  a  legal  covenant  for  their  production  {Barclay  v. 
Maine,  1823,  1  Sim.  &  St.  449 ;  Sugden,  V.  &  P.  452 ;  Dart,  626).  Now 
by  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  s.  2,  subs.  3,  an  equitable  right 
to  production  is  made  sufficient.  By  the  same  Act,  s.  2,  subs.  5,  where 
the  vendor  retains  any  part  of  an  estate  to  which  as  well  as  to  the 
land  sold  any  documents  of  title  relate,  he  is  entitled  to  retain  such  docu- 
ments {In  re  Williams  and  Newcastle,  [1897]  2  Ch.  144),  unless  there  is  an 
express  stipulation  to  the  contrary  (see  as  to  this,  Webster's  Conditions  of 
Sale,  p.  363).  Formerly  this  was  efi'ected  by  express  covenants,  but  by  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  9,  it  is  provided  that  where  a  person  retains 
possession  of  documents  and  gives  to  another  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
of  the  right  to  production  of  those  documents  and  to  delivery  of  copies,  such 
'acknowledgment  shall  have  an  effect  equivalent  to  the  covenant  for  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  copies  which  was  formerly  in  use.  Also  where  the 
person  retaining  such  possession  gives  to  another  an  undertaking  for  safe 
custody,  it  shall  impose  upon  him  an  obligation  to  keep  the  documents  safe. 
It  is  to  ,be  observed  that  this  acknoujledgment  and  undertaking  must  be  in 
writing,  not  necessarily  by  deed ;  they  only  bind  the  person  having  posses- 
sion or  control  of  the  documents  from  time  to  time,  and  so  long  only  as  he 
has  possession  or  control  of  them  (subs.  2,  9) ;  and  they  must  be  given  origin- 
ally by  the  person  retaining  the  documents.  The  acknowledgment  imposes 
the  following  obligations : — (a)  To  produce  the  documents  for  inspection  on 
the  request  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  or  any  person  claiming  or 
interested  through  him,  or  the  nominees  in  writing  of  any  such  person ; 
(J)  to  produce  the  documents  at  the  like  request  at  the  trial  of  any  action  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  (c)  to  deliver  to  any  of  such  persons  true  copies 
or  extracts,  attested  or  unattested,  of  and  from  such  documents. 

The  undertaking  imposes  an  obligation  to  keep  the  documents  safe,  whole, 
uncancelled,  and  undefaced,  unless  prevented  by  fire  or  other  inevitable 
accident.  A  summary  mode  of  procedure  for  enforcing  these  obligations  is 
provided  by  the  Conveyanciug  Act,  1881,  s.  9,  subs.  7. 

It  is  usual  and  proper  for  a  vendor  selling  as  beneficial  owner  to  give 
both  the  acknowledgment  and  undertaking.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  trustees  and  mortgagees  are  bound  to  give  the  under- 
taking. The  difficulty  is  frequently  provided  against  by  special  stipulation, 
but  in  the  absence  of  this,  though  it  is  a  common  practice  not  to  insist  upon 
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the  undertaking,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  insisted  upon,  the  claiid 
could  be  resisted  (see  the  notes  in  Hood  and  GhalliB,  Gowvei/ancing  Acts, 
5th  ed.,  p.  49;  Davidson,  Prec,  .4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  657;  Dart,  K  &  P. 
note  on  p.  622). 

In  cases  where  the  statutory  acknowledgment  is  not  appropriate 
{e.g.  where  the  land  sold  is  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgagee  has  the  deeds  but 
does  not  concur),  the  old  covenants  must  be  resorted  to  (see  In  re  Puhell 
V.  Deakin,  1893,  W.  N.  152). 

(e)  Upon  completion,  possession  of  the  property,  if  not  already,  oltained,  must 
le  given  by  the  vendor  to  the  purchaser  (Fry,  8.  P.  ss.  1394,  1398).  This  is 
not  necessarily  "vacant  possession."  If  the  property  is  expressly  sokl 
subject  to  a  lease  or  tenancy,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  purchaser  possession 
subject  thereto,  and  the  right  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  {Lake  v.  ''Bean, 
1860,  28  Beav.  607 ;  Tilley  v.  Thomas,  1867,  L.  E.  3  Ch.  62).  Otherwise 
vacant  possession  or  compensation  must  be  given  {Hughes  v.  Jones,  1861, 
3  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  307). 

(/)  He  must  do  all  things  necessary  for  completion  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  if  time  is  essential,  or  otherwise  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  question 
is  dealt  with  below  under  a  separate  head-. 

{£)  Duties  of  the  Purchasek. — {a)  Corr datively  with  the  first  duiy  of 
the  vendor  above  mentioned,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  peruse  the  abstract  whe'ti 
received,  inspect  the  title-deeds  produced,  and  make  all  objections  and  requisitions 
in  due  course.  (See  Eequisitions  on  Title.)  By  failing  to  do  this, ;  or 
otherwise  by  implication  arising  from  his  own  acts,  he  may  be  deemed  in  law 
to  have  waived  his  right  to  object  and  to  have  accepted  the  title  adduced 
(see  Ery,  S.  P.  ss.  1339  et  seq.).  In  the  case  of  difficult  or  complicated  titles 
it  is  usual  to  submit  the  matter  to  counsel  for  his  opinion.  (See  CoNVM- 
ANCING  Peactice.)  Eor  general  hints  as  to  perusing  and  advising  on  title, 
see  Absteact  of  Title,  and  W.  H.  Gover  on  Advising  on  Title,  ch.  i. 

As  regards  searches  to  be  made  by  the  purchaser.     This  is  not  of  course 
a  duty,  but  as  a  matter  of  prudence  it  is  almost  always  necessary.    (See  ■ 
Seaeches.) 

(6)  He  must  prepare  the  conveyance  and  tender  it  to  the  vendor  for  execution 
{Poole  V.  Hill,  835 ;  Sugden,  V.  &  P.  241). 

He  should,  as  already  stated,  first  prepare  a  draft  and  submit  it  to  the 
vendor  for  approval,  and  upon  such  approval  being  obtained,  he  should 
prepare  the  engrossment  for  execution  (see  generally.  Dart,  V.  &  P- 
ch.  xii.  p.  570).  He  is  entitled  to  separate  conveyances  of  the  land  in 
parcels  if  he  pays  the  extra  expense  involved  {Ugmont  v.  Smith,  1877, 
6  Ch.  D.  469). 

(c)  Upon  completion  he  must  pay  to  the  persons  properly  entitled  to  receive  it 
the  purchase  money  and  any  interest  upon  it  which  may  have  become  payable, 
and  where  equities  or  incumbrances  exist  of  which  he  has  notice,  he  is,  unless 
the  necessary  parties  capable  of  giving  receipts  concur,  bound  to  see  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  purchase  money  (Ery,  S.  P.  s.  1396 ;  Dart,  V.  &  P- 
ch.  xiii.  s.  3).  The  money  should  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled 
by  law  to  give  a  valid  receipt  for  it.  This  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  vendor  and  of  the  parties  (if  any)  who  concur  in  the  conveyance. 
(See  Anomalous  Oases  of  vendors  given  above.)  In  the  case  of  trustees,  their 
receipt  in  writing  or  that  of  the  survivor  of  them,  for  money  payable  to  them 
or  him  under  any  trust  or  power,  is  now  a  sufficient  discharge,  and  exonerates 
the  purchaser  from  seeing  to  the  application  thereof,  or  being  answerable  tor 
its  loss  or  misapplication  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  20,  subs.  1 ;  s.  22).  For  the 
old  law  upon  the  subject  as  regards  the  purchaser's  duty  to  see  to  tne 
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application  of  the  purchase  money  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  see  above  as 
to  sales  by  trustees,  and  see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  pp.  670  et  seq.  As  to  the  receipt 
of  trustees  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  see  S.  L.  A.  1882,  ss.  39  and  40. 
The  purchaser  has  the  option  of  paying  into  Court  (ibid.  ss.  22,  39).  As  to 
sales  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  see  sec.  131  of  the  Act.  As  to 
when  a  purchaser  can  safely  pay  to  a  solicitor,  see  Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  17 ; 
In  re  Hetling  &  Merton's  Contract,  1893,  69  L.  T.  267.  As  regards  incum- 
brances and  charges  of  all  kinds  where  there  is  any  difficulty  as  to  the 
proper  persons  concurring  to  discharge  them  and  give  a  receipt  for  the 
purchase  money,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  5  of  the  Con- 
veyancing Act,  1881,  under  which  the  Court  may  allow  payment  into  Court 
of  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  all  contingencies,  and  may  then  declare  the  land 
free  from  the  incumbrance,  and  make  any  vesting  or  other  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  sale  (see  Hood  and  Challis,  Conveyancing  Acts,  notes  to  the  section ; 
and  see  In  re  Freme's  Estate,  [1895]  2  Ch.  778). 

(d)  He  must  pay  to  the  vendor  all  proper  costs  and  expenses  incurred  ty  the 
vendor,  the  liability  for  which  is  by  law  imposed  upon  the  purchaser.  This 
question  is  separately  dealt  with  below. 

(«)  He  must  in  certain  cases  enter  into  covenants  with  the  vendor.  This 
duty  does  not  of  course  usually  arise,  apart  from  express  stipulation.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  the  property  sold  is  subject  to  covenants- 
under  which  the  vendor  has  a  continuing  liability,  and  the  purchaser  is 
therefore  required  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  covenant  for  indemnity. 
Thus,  the  purchaser  of  a  lease  is  bound  to  covenant  to  pay  the  rent  and 
perform  the  covenants,  and  to  indemnify  the  vendor  against  liability  for  the 
same  (Pember  v.  Mathers,  1779,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  52),  even  though  the  vendor 
is  an  executor  or  trustee  in  bankruptcy  {Ux  parte  Buxton,  1880,  15  Ch.  D. 
289).  A  purchaser  of  freeholds  subject  to  restrictive  covenants  must  enter 
into  a  similar  covenant  of  indemnity  {Moxhay  v.  Inderwick,  1863,  1  De  G-. 
&  S.  708).  The  purchaser  of  an  equity  of  redemption  should  expressly 
covenant  to  indemnify  the  vendor  in  respect  of  the  mortgage  debt  and 
C0Yena.nt8  (Waring  v.  Ward,  1802,  7  Ves.  332 ;  5  E.  E.  130).  The  purchaser 
of  a  reversion  apart  from  special  agreement  to  the  contrary  should,  semble, 
covenant  to  indemnify  the  vendor  against  succession  duty  (see  Dart,  V.  & 
P.  316;  In  re  Langham,  1890,  39  W.  E.  156 ;  Byth.  and  Jarm.  Prec.  Conv. 
V.  599  note).  But  this  possibly  does  not  apply  on  a  sale  by  the  tenant  for 
life  and  remainderman  together  {In  re  Cooper  and  Allan,  1876, 4  Ch.  D.  802 ; 
see  Dart,  V.  &  P.  667). 

(J)  He  must,  upon  completion,  take  possession  of  the  property  so  as  to  relieve 
the  vendor  from  all  future  liabilities  incident  to  the  ownership  (Fry,  ;S^.  P. 
s.  1396). 

ig)  He  must,  like  the  vendor,  do  all  things  necessary  for  completion  within 
the  time  agreed  upon,  or,  if  none,  within  a  reasonable  time  (see  separate  note 
below). 

Incidentally  as  to  the  necessity  of  registering  the  conveyance  in  certain 
cases,  see  below. 

VII.  Time  toe  Completion. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  time  for  delivering  the  abstract,  sending  in 
requisitions,  and  final  completion  is  specially  limited  by  the  contract 
of  sale.  If  no  such  time  is  specified,  a  reasonable  time  is  allowed  in 
every  case.  Time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  unless  made  so 
{a)  by  express  condition  (Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1076),  or  (b)  by  implication  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  or  circumstances  of  the  contract  {ibid.  ss.  1079, 
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1086),  or  (c)  by  subsequent  notice  after  unreasonable  delay  (ibid.  ss.  1092- 
1099).  In  any  case,  if  the  vendor  fails  to  deliver  his  abstract  within  the 
time  agreed  upon,  the  purchaser  need  not  deliver  his  requisitions  withiu 
the  limited  time  (Southby  v.  ffuU,  1837,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  207,  211).  As  to  the 
rules  governing  conditions  as  to  time,  see  Conditions  of  Sale  ;  Time  ;  Fry, 
S.  P.  ch.  25  ;  and  see  Inre  Cox  and  Neve,  [1891]  2  Ch.  109  ;  In  re  Tanqueray- 
Willaume,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  465,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

VIII.  Costs  and  Expenses  incident  to  Completion  of  the  Sale. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider,  under  a  separate  head,  the  question  of  the 
respective  liability  of  the  vendor  and  purchaser  to  bear  the  costs  involved 
in  completing  the  sale.  The  chief  rules,  apart  from  special  conditions,  are 
as  follows:  The  cost  of  furnishing  a  proper  abstract  of  title  is  borne 
by  the  vendor  (Dart,  V.  &  P.  320 ;  In  re  Johnson  and  Tustin,  1885,  30 
Ch.  D.  42). 

But  on  a  sale  to  a  company  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  the  costs  of  all  abstracts  and  attested  copies,  and  of  deducing  the 
title  to  the  property,  and  of  all  conveyances  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  as  the  purchaser,  are,  in  the  absence  of  a  condition  to  the  contrary, 
borne  by  the  company  (s.  82;  and  see  In  re  Purdekin,  1895,  72  L.  T. 
639). 

The  vendor  must  bear  the  expense  of  getting  in  aU  actual  outstanding 
estates  and  discharging  incumbrances  (In  re  Moody  and  Yates,  1885,  HO 
Ch.  D.  344).  The  vendor  is  bound  to  pay  the  expense  of  stamping  all 
title-deeds  not  properly  stamped,  including  even  a  discharged  mortgage 
(  Whiting  v.  Loames,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  10 ;  but  see  Px  parte  PirJebech  Freehold 
Zand  Society,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  119).  And  as  regards  deeds  executed  after 
the  16th  May  1888,  this  liability  exists  even  if  there  is  a  stipulation  to  the 
contrary  (see  Stamp  Act,  1891,  s.  117).  By  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act, 
1874,  s.  2,  r.  4,  as  regards  covenants  for  production  which  the  purchaser  can 
legally  require  (and,  semble,  the  usual  acknowledgment  and  undertaking 
which  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  old  covenant),  the  purchaser  must 
furnish  them  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  vendor  must  bear  the  cost  of 
perusal  and  execution  on  behalf  of  and  by  himself,  and  on  behalf  of  and  by 
necessary  parties  other  than  the  purchaser.  The  expense  of  registering  any 
unregistered  deeds  forming  part  of  the  title  also  seems  to  pertain  to  the 
vendor. 

The  expense  involved  in  perusing  and  answering  purchaser's  requisitions, 
in  the  production  of  deeds,  etc.,  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  perusal  and 
execution  of  the  conveyance  by  all  necessary  parties,  is,  of  com-se,  borne  by 
the  vendor  (Dart,  F.  &  P.  790) ;  and  similarly  the  cost  of  investigating  and 
approving  the  title,  and  preparing,  stamping,  and  registering  the  conveyance 
is  borne  by  the  purchaser. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  by  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  3, 
subs.  6,  it  is  now  provided  that  the  "expenses  of  the  production  and 
inspection  of  documents  of  title  not  in  the  vendor's  possession,"  and  of  "all 
journeys  incidental  to  such  production  or  inspection,"  and  the  expenses  of 
searching  for,  procuring,  making,  verifying,  and  producing^ all  certificates, 
declarations,  evidences,  and  information  not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  ir 
required  by  the  purchaser, "  either  for  verification  of  the  abstract,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,"  and  also  the  expense  of  copies  of  deeds  retained  by  the 
vendor,  shall,  unless  the  contrary  is  agreed  (s.  9),  be  borne  by  the  purchaser. 
As  already  stated,  this  does  not  extend  to  relieve  the  vendor  from  the  cost 
of  furnishing  a  proper  abstract,  whether  the  deeds  are  in  his  possession  or 
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not.  But  it  throws  on  the  purchaser  the  cost  of  producing  all  documents 
not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  even  the  deed  forming  the  root  of  title 
ijn  re  Stuart  and  Olivant's  Contract,  [1896]  2  Ch.  328),  or  deeds  in  the  hands 
of  a  mortgagee  on  a  sale  free  from  incumbrances  (In  re  Willett  and  Argenti, 
1889,  60  L.  T.  735),  provided  the  production  is  for  the  purpose  of  verification 
of  or  information  as  to  title ;  but  the  section  does  not  modify  the  duty  of  the 
vendor  upon  completion,  at  his  own  expense,  to  hand  over  to  the  purchaser 
all  title-deeds  in  his  possession  or  power  (see  Duthy  and  Jesson's  Contract, 
[1898]  1  Ch.  419). 

IX.  Sales  by  Order  of  the  Court. 

These  require  some  special  consideration,  as  they  are  subject  in  certain 
respects  to  exceptional  rules. 

1.  As  to  when  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  order  a  Sale. — There  is  no 
inherent  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  to  decree  a  sale  of  land.  "Where  such 
power  exists  it  is  statutory.  The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  statutory  power 
are  as  follows  : — (a)  Under  the  Partition  Acts,  1868  and  1878.  See  as  to 
this,  Fitt  V.  Jones,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  651 ;  Drinkwater  v.  Katcliffe,  1875, 
L.  E.  20  Eq.  528,  and  see  ante,  art.  Partition.  It  is  not  now  necessary 
that  all  persons  interested  should  be  parties  to  the  proceedings, if  the  Couit 
dispenses  with  service  upon  them.  For  forms  of  order,  see  Seton's  Becreex, 
5th  ed.,  pp.  1554  et  seq.  (h)  Under  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  25, 
the  Court  may  order  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property  (1)  in  a  redemption 
action  on  the  application  of  any  person  entitled  to  redeem,  and  (2)  in  any 
action  upon  the  mortgage  upon  the  request  of  any  person  interested.  In 
the  former  case  the  order  issues  as  of  right ;  in  the  latter,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court.  (See  Mortgage.)  (c)  Under  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1877, 
s.  16,  the  Court  may  order  a  sale,  and  the  power  is  not  affected  by  the 
Settled  Land  Acts,  and  may  still  occasionally  be  resorted  to  (see  In  re 
Hall  Dare's  Contract,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  41).  {d)  Under  the  Judgment  Act, 
27  &  28  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  4.  (e)  Sales  of  lunatic's  land  under  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890  (see  above).  (/)  Under  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Order  51, 
r.  1,  "if,  in  any  cause  or  matter  relating  to  any  real  estate,  it  shall  appear 
necessary  or  expedient  that  the  real  estate  or  any  part  thereof  should  be 
sold,  the  Court  or  a  judge  may  order  the  same  to  be  sold  "  (see  Annual 
Practice,  and  the  notes  to  Order  51).  The  application  is  by  summons  in 
chambers.  See  E.  S.  C.  Order  55,  r.  2  (14) ;  and  for  forms,  see  Daniell, 
G.  F,  p.  540.  As  to  the  special  case  of  sale  in  a  debenture-holder's 
action,  see  Order  51,  r.  1 1. 

By  sec.  70  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  it  is  provided  that  a  sale 
under  an  order  of  the  Court  under  any  statutory  or  other  jurisdiction  shall 
not,  as  against  the  purchaser,  be  invalidated  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction,  or  of  want  of  any  concurrence,  consent,  notice,  or  service, 
whether  the  purchaser  has  notice  of  any  such  want  or  not  (see  Mostyn 
V.  Mostyn,  [1893]  3  Ch.  376,  and  Dart,  V.  &  F.  p.  1346). 

2.  As  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Sale. — When  the  order  for  sale  has  been 
made,  all  further  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sale  is  to  be 
conducted,  and  as  to  payment  into  Court  and  investment  of  the  purchase 
money,  will  be  given  on  summons  in  chambers  (E.  S.  C.  Order  55,  r.  2  (14)). 
The  sale  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  by  public  auction  (see  Daniell's 
Chancery  Fractice,  p.  1073).  As  to  mode  of  sale  generally,  see  E.  S.  C. 
Order  55,  r.  1  a.  As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  abstract  and  conditions 
of  sale,  and  fixing  a  reserve  price,  see  E.  S.  C.  Order  51,  rr.  2,  3,  and  7-13. 
The  Court  appoints  a  person,  usually  the  plaintiff,  to  have  the  ponduct  of 
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the  sale  (see  Dean  v.  Wilson,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  136).  Such  person  cannot 
bid  at  the  auction.  A  party  to  the  action  can  only  bid  by  leave  of  the 
Court.  As  to  the  duties  of  a  purchaser  to  disclose  to  the  Court  material 
information  as  to  the  property,  see  Boswell  v.  Coaks,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  302. 
The  result  of  the  sale  is  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  auctioneer,  and 
certified  by  the^Master,  and  the  certificate  is  filed  (see  Order  51,  rr.  6 
and  6  a.) 

3.  As  to  the  Completion  of  the  Purchase. — The  purchase  money  is  paid 
into  Court  to  the  credit  of  the  action  (Order  51,  r.  3  a),  or  under  the  Settled 
Estates  Act,  to  trustees  approved  by  the  Court.  Payment  in  reUeves  the 
purchaser  from  all  further  liability  to  see  to  its  application.  The  order  for  sale 
operates  to  bind  all  equities,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence 
in  the  conveyance  of  all  persons  having  merely  equitable  interests  {Cottrell 
v.  Cottrell,  1866,  L.  E.  2  Eq.  330).  But  it  does  not  pass  the  legal  estate,  and 
this  must  therefore  be  got  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser  either  by  all 
necessary  parties  joining  to  convey,  or  by  means  of  a  vesting  order,  or  its 
equivalent,  except  perhaps  in  two  cases,  i.e.  (1)  where  a  dry  legal  estate  is 
outstanding  in  an  infant  (Freeland  v.  Pearson,  1869,  L.  E.  7  Eq.  246),  and 
(2)  in  a  decree  for  rectification  of  a  deed  where  property  has  been  omitted 
{White  V.  White,  1872,  L.  E.  15  Eq.  247).  The  form  of  conveyance  is 
sometimes  settled  by  the  judge.  If,  however,  the  title  proves  bad,  or  on  any 
other  ground  which  would  justify  rescission  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sale, 
the  purchaser  can  apply  by  summons  for  his  discharge  from  the  contract, 
and  is  thereupon  entitled  to  the  return  of  his  deposit  with  interest,  and 
(usually)  to  be  paid,  out  of  the  fund  in  Court  or  otherwise,  his  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  of  investigating  the  title  {In  re  Banister,  1879, 12 
Ch.  D.  131).    See  further.  Sale  by  the  Court. 

X.  Eemedies  of  the  Pahties. 

1.  Of  the  Vendoe. — The  various  remedies,  direct  and  indirect,  open  to  . 
the  vendor  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

{a)  The  summary  remedy  by  summons  under  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser 
Act,  1874  (see  below). 

(h)  Action  for  Specific  Perfm-mance. — This  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  article  on  Specific  Peefoemance.  As  to  consequential  rehef,  see  Fry, 
8.  P.  ss.  1170-1183.  In  the  case  of  compulsory  sales  under  statutory 
powers  a  mandamus  will  lie  (Dart,  V.  &  P.  s.  1098 ;  Fry,  S.  P.  s.  135). 

(c)  Action  to  enforce  Vendor's  Lien. — See  above.  Effects  of  the  Contract  (f). 

{d)  Action  to  recover  the  Price. — This  is  a  common  law  action  of  debt. 
The  vendor  must  have  first  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  must 
show  readiness  and  willingness  to  "  punctually,  exactly,  and  literally  "  com- 
plete it  (see  Ellis  v.  Rogers,  1884,  50  L.  T.  660;  Buke  of  St.  Albans  v. 
Shore,  1789,  1  Black.  H.  270,  but  dist.  Bicker  v.  Jackson,  1848,  6  C.  B.  103). 
An  action  by  the  vendor  for  specific  performance  in  effect  involves  an 
action  for  the  price.  In  such  case  the  vendor  obtains  on  motion  in  the 
action  an  order  fixing  a  definite  time  and  place  for  payment,  and  on  default 
a  writ  of  sequestration  or  fl.  fa.  may  issue  (Fry,  ^S".  P.  s.  1172). 

{e)  Action  for  Bamagesfor  Breach.— This  is  also  a  common  law  remedy, 
but  now  in  actions  for  specific  performance  the  Court  can  give  damages— 
(1)  under  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  in  substitution  for  or  in  lieu  of  specific  per- 
formance where  there  is  a  case  for  specific  performance ;  (2)  under  the 
Judicature  Acts,  even  where  there  is  no  case  for  specific  performance;  ana 
(3)  under  both  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  in  addition  to  specific  performance 
(see  Elmoi-e  v.  Pirrie,  1887,  57  L.  T.  N.  S.  333 ;  and  generaUy  Fry,  /S.  -^- 
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ss.  1298-1315).  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  vendor  to  show  his 
readiness  and  willingness  to  complete.  As  to  the  measure  of  damages  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  for  the 
sale,  and  the  difference  between  the  price  agreed  and  the  price  it  would 
probably  fetch  if  resold  (see  per  Brett,  J.,  Essex  v.  Daniell,  1875,  L.  E.  10 
C.  P.  538,  553;  Ery,  S.  P.  s.  72).  As  to  recovery  of  loss  on  actual  resale, 
see  below. 

(/)  Resale  and  Recovery  of  Loss  thereupon. — There  is  usually  a  special 
condition  as  to  this,  but  in  the  absence  of  one,  the  vendor,  in  default  by  the 
purchaser,  would  be  entitled  alternatively  either  to  retain  the  deposit  or  to 
resell  and  to  recover  any  deficiency  in  price,  and  the  expenses  from  the 
purchaser  (see  Palmer  v.  Temple,  1839,  9  Ad.  &  E.  508;  Ndhle  v.  Edwards, 
1877,  5  Ch.  D.  378).  And  even  if  by  special  condition  both  remedies  are 
concurrent,  the  deposit  would  be  set  off  against  the  damages  (Ockenden  v. 
Henley,  El.  B.  &  E.  485).  If  the  resale  result  in  a  surplus,  the  original 
purchaser  cannot  call  for  an  account  {Ex  parte  Hunter,  1801,  6  Ves.  94,  97). 
A  resale  precludes  an  action  for  the  original  purchase  money  (Dart,  V.  & 
P.  p.  185).  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  a  tender  of  conveyance  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  resell,  but  this  is  usually  expressly 
negatived  by  the  conditions. 

(^)  Retention  of  Deposit. — If  any  deposit  has  been  paid  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement,  it  is  treated  as  a  security  for  due  performance  by  the 
purchaser,  and  on  default  by  him,  amounting  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
contract  (even  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation),  he  forfeits  the  deposit 
(Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1478).  In  such  case,  if  the  vendor  afterwards  resells,  the 
purchaser  cannot  recover  the  deposit  even  if  no  loss  results,  and  even 
though  he  subsequently  discovers  that  the  vendor  had  no  title,  provided 
in  the  latter  case  that  the  purchaser  had  accepted  the  title,  and  the  resale 
was  caused  by  his  default  (see  Howe  v.  Smith,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  89 ;  Soper 
V.  Arnold,  1889,  14  App.  Gas.  429). 

(A)  Right  to  rescind  and  to  enforce  Rescission  hy  Action. — The  right  to 
rescind  may  arise  from  a  number  of  different  causes,  which  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  follows : — (1)  Under  a  subsequent  mutual  agreement,  express 
or  impUed,  between  the  parties ;  (2)  in  the  exercise  of  an  optional  right  to 
rescind,  conferred  on  one  or  both  the  parties  by  express  condition  in  the 
original  contract ;  (3)  imphed  by  law  in  one  party  in  case  of  fraud,  mis- 
representation, or  default  by,  or  impossibility  of  performance  induced  by, 
the  other  party;  (4)  want  of  mutuality  on  the  part  of  the  other  party 
(see  Bellamy  v.  Dehenham,  [1891]  1  Ch.  413;  and  Fry,  S.  P.  a.  1069); 
(5)  on  the  ground  of  mistake  in  relation  to  the  contract  (Torrance  v.  Bolton, 
1872,  L.  E.  8  Ch.  118) ;  and  (6)  under  a  statutory  power  of  rescission  (e.g. 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s.  55).  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  these  in 
detail  in  this  place.  They  are  elaborately  examined  by  Fry,  >S'.  P. 
ss.  1020-1070;  and  as  regards  the  very  important  class  (2)  of  cases  of 
rescission  under  special  conditions,  see  the  article  on  Conditions  of  Sale, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.  As  regards  the  vendor,  the  most 
usual  and  important  condition  of  this  kind  is  the  one  for  rescission  in  case 
the  purchaser  shall  make  any  objection  or  requisition  which  the  vendor 
shall  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with  (see  Fry,  ss.  1045  et  seq.).  If 
necessary,  an  action  may  be  brought  for  a  declaration  of  the  vendor's  right 
to  rescind  (though  this  is,  semble,  not  now  necessary),  and  the  delivery  up  of 
the  contract  for  cancellation. 

(i)  Action  to  recover  Possession  of  the  Premises,  upon  rescission,  in  case 
the  purchaser  has  been  previously  let  into  possession. 
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{j)  An  action  for  rent  as  for  use  and  occupation  will  lie  against  the 
purchaser  if  he  continues  to  occupy  the  premises  after  the  contratt  has 
been  properly  rescinded  (Howard  v.  Shaw,  1841,  8  Mee.  &  W.  118 ;  Dart 
V.  &  P.  s.  1085). 

(h)  Action  to  recover,  the  title-deeds  will  lie  against  the  purchaser  under 
certain  circumstances  if  he  refuses  to  carry  out  the  contract,  i.e.  where  they 
have  been  delivered  to  him  to  prepare  the  conveyance  {Parry  y.  Frame 
1801,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  451 ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  1085). 

(I)  Action  upon  the  purchaser's  covenants  (if  any)  contained  in  the 
conveyance. 

2.  Eemedies  of  the  Puechasee. — The  various  remedies  open  to  the 
purchaser  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Summary  remedy  under  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874  (see 
below). 

(6)  Action  for  specifc  performance  a.nd  consequential  relief.  See  article 
on  Specific  Performance. 

(c)  Action  for  damages  for  hreach  of  contract.  This  is  a  common  law 
action.  Damages  can,  however,  now  be  claimed  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
specific  performance  (see  above).  As  a  condition  precedent  of  bringing  the 
action,  the  purchaser  should  prepare  and  tender  a  conveyance,  and  show 
that  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  purchase  money  {Baxter  v.  Lewis, 
1800,  For.  61;  Poole  v.  Hill,  1840,  6  Mee.  &  W.  835);  but  no  tender  of 
conveyance  is  necessary  (1)  whfere  the  vendor  by  wrongful  resale  has  pre- 
cluded himself  from  fulfilling  his  contract,  or  (2)  fails  to  make  a  good  title, 
or  (3)  does  not  adduce  any  title  at  all.  As  regards  the  measure  of  damages, 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  cases.  Firstly,  according  to  the  rule  in 
Flureau  v.  Thornhill,  2  Black.  W.  1078,  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Bain  v.  Fothergill,  1873,  L.  E.  7  H.  L.  158,  where  a  vendor  is  lonA  fide 
unable  to  make  a  good  title,  and  for  that  reason  is  unable  to  complete  at 
all,  or  imduly  delays  completion  {Bowe  v.  London  School  Board,  1887,  36 
Ch.  D.  at  p.  623),  the  purchaser  cannot  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  his 
bargain,  but  only  his  expenses  incurred  in  relation  to  the  attempted 
purchase  (see,  however,  the  two  exceptional  cases  of  Wall  v.  City  of  London 
Real  Property  Co.,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  519,  and  Boyal  Bristol,  etc.  v.  Bomash, 
1887,  35  Ch.  D.  390). 

Such  expenses  would  include,  in  addition  to  the  recovery  of  the  deposit 
(as  to  which  see  below) — 

(a)  All  proper  and  reasonable  expenses  of  investigating  the  title,  or 
otherwise  in  relation  to  the  contract,  including  the  expenses  of  preparing, 
stamping,  and  executing  the  agreement,  of  verifying  the  abstract,  making 
necessary  searches,  and  preparing  the  conveyance. 

(&)  Interest  upon  his  purchase  money,  if  it  has  been  lying  idle  m 
anticipation  of  completion,  and  the  vendor  has  had  notice  of  the  fact 
{Sherry  v.  Oke,  1835,  3  Dowl.  349,  361). 

(c)  Possibly  any  other  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  purchaser  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vendor's  default,  provided  that  the  loss  was  one  the  risk  of 
which  the  vendor  had  notice  of,  and  must  have  contemplated  as  one  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  breach.  See  Boyal  Bristol  Building  Society  v.  Bormsh, 
1887,  35  Ch.  D.  390.  But  the  authority  of  this  decision  is  doubtful.  See 
Dart,  V.  &  P.  1083;  Webster,  Conditions  of  Sale,  111. 

Secondly. — Where  the  breach  of  contract  results  from  the  refusal  or 
wilful  neglect  of  the  vendor  to  complete,  and  d  fortiori  from  fraud  on  his 
part  (see  below),  the  purchaser  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to 
substantial  damages  for  loss  of  his  bargain  (see  Fngell  v.  Fitch,  1869,  L.  K. 
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4Q.  B.  659;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  1082).  Primd  facie,  the  measure  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  price  at  the  time 
of  breach,  i.e.  at  the  time  fixed  for  completion.  It  may,  however,  include 
any  other  damages  "  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have'  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  parties  as  likely  to  arise"  from  breach  of  the 
contract. 

(d)  Rescission  of  the  Contract. — The  same  principles  apply  here  as  in 
actions  by  the  vendor,  for  rescission  (see  above).  Where  the  ground  of 
rescission  is  something  other  than  the  fraud  or  wilful  default  or  refusal  of 
the  vendor  to  complete,  only  damages  of  a  compensatory  nature  can  be 
obtained,  and  not  damages  for  loss  of  bargain  (cp.  Adam  v.  Newhiqqinq,  1888 
13  App.  Gas.  308). 

(«)  Action  for  return  of  the  deposit,  and  any  part  of  the  purchase  money 
already  paid.  This  will  lie  in  any  case  in  which  the  purchase  goes  otf 
otherwise  than  by  default  of  the  purchaser  ( Want  v.  Stallihrass,  1873,  L.  E. 
8  Ex.  175).  It  is,  of  course,  usually  claimed  as  ancillary  relief  in  actions 
for  rescission,  and  is  granted  either  on  counter-claim  or  as  of  course,  where 
an  action  by  the  vendor  to  enforce  his  rights  under  the  contract  is  dismissed 
(Brewer  v.  Broadwood,  1882,  22  Ch.  D.  105).  Interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  is  usually  given,  except  where  the  deposit  is 
returned  in  cases  where  there  never  was  any  binding  contract  {Gfosbell  v. 
Archer,  1835,  2  Ad.  &  E.  500).  "  Where  the  deposit  ...  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  auctioneer  (or  other  stakeholder)  at  the  time  when  the  action  is 
commenced,  and  is  a  large  sum,  the  purchaser  may  properly  make  the 
auctioneer  a  party  to  the  action.  If  the  sum  is  small,  the  auctioneer  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  party  unless  and  until  he  has  refused  to  pay  it  into 
Court"  (Fry,  *S^.  P.  ss.  267,  268,  and  1485).  A  distinction  must,  however, 
be  drawn  between  a  stakeholder  and  an  ordinary  agent  for  the  vendor, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  the  vendor's  solicitor  receives  the  deposit  (see 
Fry,  ;S'.  P.  s.  269). 

(/)  Action  to  enforce  Purchaser's  Lien. — This  remedy  is  ancillary  to  the 
last.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  lien  and  an  order  for  sale 
{Base  V.  Watson,  1864,  10  H.  L.  C.  672 ;  and  see  above  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  lien). 

{g)  Action  of  Deceit. — This  is  the  ordinary  common  law  action  for  damages 
for  fraud  (see  Feaud  ;  see  Arhwright  v.  Newlold,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  301,  320  ; 
Berry  v.  Peek,  1889,  14  App.  Cas.  337).  It  would  seem  that  even  actual 
completion  and  conveyance  would  not  oust  the  purchaser's  right  to  bring  this 
action,  which  indeed  may,  in  such  a  case,  well  be  the  only  available  remedy 
in  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation  for  compensation  after  conveyance 
(see  Joliffe  v.  Baker,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  255 ;  Palmer  v.  Johnson,  1884,  13 
Q.  B.  D.  351 ;  cp.  Fry,  S.  P.  s.  1288). 

Qh)  Action  for  recovery  of  Possession  of  the  Property. — After  conveyance, 
the  purchaser  would  have  the  ordinary  right  of  action  at  common  law  as 
against  the  vendor  or  any  third  person  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  rights  of  lessees,  or  any  other  person  having  a 
paramount  legal  title  to  possession  for  the  time  being. 

(i)  Action  to  recover  the  Title-Deeds. — This  would  follow  from  and  be 
correlative  with  the  purchaser's  right  to  the  legal  ownership  of  the  land 
{Harrington  v.  Price,  1831,  3  Barn.  &  Adol.  170).  As  to  cases  where  the 
vendor  retains  title-deeds,  see  above.  Duties  of  the  Vendor. 

ij)  Action  to  enforce  the  covenants  for  title,  and  any  other  special 
covenants  in  the  conveyance.  See  above  as  to  these  covenants. 
Duties  of  the  Vexdok.     The  burden  of  covenants  for  title  rests  on  the 
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covenantor  and  his  representatives.  They  give  rise  to  a  merely  personal 
obligation,  and  are  never  binding  on  persons  as  assignees  of  any  particular 
estate  (Third  Eeport  of  the  Eeal  Property  Commissioners,  p.  52).  The 
benefit  runs  with  the  land  (Sugden,  V.  &  P.  577;  and  Convey.  Act, 
1881,  s.  7).  The  ordinary  remedy  for  breach  of  the'  covenants  is  daimages 
(see  Jenkins  v.  Jones,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.  128);  but  as  regards  the  covenant  for 
further  assurance,  the  purchaser  may  in  certain  cases  obtain  specific 'per- 
formance (see  Piatt  on  Covenants,  353). 

Summons  under  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  s.  9.^This  provides 
a  summary  means  of  deciding  disputes  as  to  the  title  upon  a  sale  of 
land. 

A  vendor  or  purchaser  of  real  or  leasehold  estate  ...  or  their  representatives,  may 
at  any  time  .  .  .  apply  in  a  summary  way  to  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England  in  Chambers,  in  respect  of  any  requisitions  or  objections,  or  any  claiin  for 
compensation,  or  any  other  question  arising  out  of  or  connected  with  the  contract  (not 
being  a  question  affecting  the  existence  or  validity  of  the  contract),  and  the  judge  shall 
make  such  order  upon  such  application  as  to  him  shall  appear  just,  and  shall  order  tow 
and  by  whom  all  or  any  of  the  costs  of  and  incident  to  the  application  shall  be  borne 
and  paid. 

(See  generally,  Hood  and  Challis's  Conveyancing  and  Settled  Land  Acts,  5th 
ed.,  pp.  5-7;  Wolstenholme's  Conveyancing  Acts,  7th  ed.,  pp.  12-14;  and 
Pry,  S  P.  ss.  1136-1139.) 

The  following  points  require  special  notice : — 

The  procedure  is  by  originating  summons  (for  forms,  see  Marcy,  Forms 
of  Originating  Summons,  pp.  43,  44 ;  and  DanieU,  Forms,  1525). 

The  remedy  is  not  available  to  determine  a  question  as  to  the  existence 
or  validity  of  the  contract  in  its  inception  {In  re  Davis  and  Gavey,  1889,  40 
Ch.  D.  601) ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  a  question  as  to  a  notice  to  rescind 
{In  re  Jackson  and  Woodhurn,  1888,  37  Ch.  D.  44). 

The  matters  within  the  section  are  those  relating  to  (1)  "  any  requisitions 
or  objections";  (2)  "any  claim  for  compensation"  {e.g.  In  re  Turner  arid  Skelton, 
1879, 13  Ch.  D.  130 ;  and  (3)  "any  other  question  arising  out  of  or  connected 
with  the  contract "  (see  summary  of  the  chief  cases  in 'Gierke  and  Humphrey 
on  Sales  of  Zand,  pp.  486  et  seq. ;  Dan.  Ch.  Prac.  1382  et  seq.).  This  does  not 
include  questions  as  to  the  destiuation  of  the  purchase  money,  unless 
they  affect  the  purchaser  {In  re  Tippeti  and  Neuibould,  1888,  37  Ch.  D. 
444).  The  relief  obtainable  is  (a)  a  declaration  as  to  the  precise  question  in 
dispute,  e.g.  as  to  a  good  title  being  shown ;  or  the  right  to  rescind,  etc. ; 
(&)  any  consequential  relief,  such  as  an  order  for  the  return  of  the  deposit 
with  interest,  and  payment  of  the  costs  of  investigating  the  title  {In  re 
Hargreaves  and  Thompson,  1886,  32  Ch.  D.  454,  but  dist.  In  re  Davis  and 
Cavey,  supra),  but  not  damages,  otherwise  than  in  the  shape  of  compensation 
{In  re  Wilson  and  Stevens,  [1894]  3  Ch.  546) ;  (c)  an  order  for  costs. 

The  Court  can  enforce  its  own  order,  upon  apphcation  in  chambers 
{Thompson  v.  Ringer,  W.  N.  1881,  p.  48).  As  to  appeals  from  an  order,  see 
E.  S.  C.  Order  58,  r.  15).  Under  certain  circumstances  an  action  to  review 
the  order  will  lie,  e.g.  by  way  of  counter-claim  to  a  subsequent  action  for 
specific  performance  {Scott  v.  Alvarez,  [1895]  2  Ch.  603). 

XL  Conflict  of  Laws. 

The  English  Courts,  acting  in  personam^  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  a 

contract  for  the  sale  of  foreign  as  well  as  English  land,  as  against  a  person 

who   is  in  England  {Penn  v.  Baltimore,  1750,  1  Ves.   444.  ^  See  Dicey, 

Conflict  of  Laws,  exception  to  rule  39,  pp.  216-218  ;  and  Westlake,  Pnv. 
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Int.  Law,  Srd  ed.,  ss.  172,  173).  The  capacity  to  deal  with  foreign  land  is, 
in  proceedings  in  our  own  Courts,  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  situs,  and  the 
formalities  6i  alienation  are  similarly  governed  (Dicey,  ibid.  r.  138,  and 
note  13,  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  769-772 ;  Adams  v.  Clutterhuck,  1883,  10 
Q.  B.  D.  403  ;  Westlake,  ihid.  ch.  8).  The  interpretation  of  a  contract  with 
regard  to  foreign  land  is,  however,  probably  to  be  determined  not  necessarily 
by  the  lex  situs,  but  by  the  proper  law  of  the  contract,  though  this  would 
lorimd  facie  be  the  lex  situs  (Dicey,  ihid.  p.  524).  All  questions  relating 
to  the  sale  of  English  land  are  governed  by  English  law  {Birtivhistle  v. 
Vardill,  1840,  7  CI.  &  Ein,  895). 

XII.  Eegisteation  of  Title. 

As  to  this,  see  the  article  infra  in  the  Addenda  on  the  subject.  See  also 
Dart,  V.  &  P.  pp.  767  et  seq.,  and  958-965  ;  Gierke  and  Humphrey,  Sales  of 
Land,'0.  23,  s.  5  ;  W.  H.  Gover,  Advising  on  Title,  c.  7 ;  Smith  on  Yorkshire 
Registries  Acts ;  Brickdale  on  Registration  in  Middlesex ;  Holt  on  The  Land 
Transfer  Act,  1875  ;  and  see  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  and  the  Eules 
issued  under  it. 

[Authorities. — Preston  on  Conveyancing,  3rd  ed.  (1819-1829) ;  Eoss  on 
Vendors  and  Purchasers,  2nd  ed.  (1821) ;  Preston  on  Alstracts  of  Title,  2nd 
ed.  (1823-1824) ;  Sugden's  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  14th  ed.  (1862) ;  Dart  on 
Vendors  and  Purchasers,  6th  ed.  (1888);  Clerke  and  Humphrey  on  Sales  of 
Land  (1885) ;  Pry  on  Specific  Perforviance,  3rd  ed.  (1892) ;  W.  P.  Webster 
on  Conditions  of  Sale,  2nd  ed.  (1896) ;  W.  H.  Gover  on  Advising  on  Title, 
3rd  ed.  (1896) ;  Seaborne  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  4th  ed.  (1897) ;  the  notes 
in  Davidson's  Pree.  Convey.,  vol.  i.,  5th  ed.  (1885),  vol.  ii.  part  i.,  4th  ed. 
(1877) ;  notes  in  Bythewood  and  Jarman's  Prec.  Convey.,  vols.  i.  (1884)  and 
V.  (1888);  Hood  and  Challis-on  Conveyancing  and  Settled  Land  Acts,  5th 
ed.  (1898) ;  Wolstenholme's  Conveyancing  Acts,  7th  ed.  (1895) ;  and  the 
various  other  works  on  special  points,  to  which  express  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  above  article.] 


Venezuela-Cuiana  Boundary  Dispute  — This  dis- 
pute dates  back  to  the  time  when  Great  Britain  acquired,  by  the  treaty  with 
the  Netherlands  of  1814,  "  the  establishments  of  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
and  Berbice."  Prom  that  time  to  the  present  the  dividing  line  between 
these  possessions  (now  British  Guiana)  and  Venezuela  has  never  been 
settled.  Venezuela  contends  that  her  territorial  boundary  is  the  line  of  the 
Essequibo  Eiver,  and  that  this  is  a  moderate  claim.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  actual  possession  of  a  certain  part  of  the  disputed  area, 
ia  1840  commissioned  an  engineer.  Sir  Eobert  Schomburgk,  to  examine  and 
trace  its  boundaries.  The  British  Government,  upon  protests  being  made 
by  Venezuela,  did  not  insist  on  this  line;  different  tentative  boundaries 
have  since  been  suggested  and  withdrawn,  and  negotiations  from  time  to 
time  have  broken  down,  generally  through  domestic  commotion  in  Venezuela 
and  undecided  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  this  country.  In 
1876  the  Venezuelan  Goverimient  entered  into  communications  on  the 
subject  with  the  United  States  Government,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
latter's  support,  and  thereafter  the  United  States  Government  was  kept 
informed  of  all  proceedings,  until  in  1886  they  tendered  their  good  offices  to 
prevent  a  threatened  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  "  two  dis- 
putants," which,  however,  in  spite  of  them,  ensued  in  1887.  The  United 
States  Government  then  endeavoured  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  agree  to 
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submit  to  an  "  arbitral  determiaation  of  the  rights  of  the  disputants  as  the 
respective  successors  to  the  historical  rights  of  Holland  and  Spain  over 
the  region  in  question"  (Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Bayard,  July  13, 1894). 
The  controversy  was  now  transferred  to  Washington.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  President's  message  of  December  3,  1894,  and  the 
occasion  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  on  February  22, 1895,  both  expressing 
a  strong  desire  that  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  letters  exchanged  between  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments,  Lord  Salisbury  (November  16,  1895)  stated  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  had  from  the  first  held  the  same  view  as  to 
the  extent  of  territory  which  they  are  entitled  to  claim  as  a  matter  of 
right : — 

It  comprised  the  coast  line  up  to  the  river  Amacura  and  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Essequibo  River  and  its  tributaries.  A  portion  of  that  claim,  however,  they  have 
always  been  willing  to  waive  altogether ;  in  regard  to  another  portion  they  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  perfectly  ready  to  submit  the  question  of  their  title  to  arbitration. 
As  regards  the  rest,  that  which  lies  within  the  so-called  Schombu^gk  line,  they  do  not 
consider  that  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  open  to  question.  Even  within  that  liae 
they  have,  on  various  occasions,  offered  to  Venezuela  considerable  concessions  as  a  matter 
of  friendship  and  conciliation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  If,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  concessions  thus  offered  diminished  in 
extent,  and  have  now  been  withdrawn,  this  has  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
gradual  spread  over  the  country  of  British  settlements,  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  in  justice  to  the  inhabitants  oflfer  to  surrender  to  foreign  rule,  and  the  justice 
of  such  withdrawal  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  researches  in  the  national  archives  of 
Holland  and  Spain,  which  have  furnished  further  and  more  convincing  evidence  in 
support  of  the  British  claims. 

The  controversy  reached  its  culminating  point  with  President  Cleve- 
land's message  of  December  17,  1895,  in  which  he  declared  "  the  dispute 
had  now  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  make  it  now  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  take  measures  to  determine,  with  sufficient  certainty  for 
its  justification,  what  is  the  true  divisional  line  between  the  Eepublic  of 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana."  He  suggested  to  Congress  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  make  the  necessary  investigations  and  report. 
When  such  report  was  made  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  "  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon 
its  rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands,  or 
the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which,  after 
investigation,  we  have  determined  of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela." 

Negotiations,  in  spite  of  this  message,  were  continued,  and  at  length,  on 
February  2,  1897,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  to  "investigate  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by  the  United 
Netherlands  or  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain  respectively,  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  " ;  and  "  deter- 
mine the  boundary  line  between  the -colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela." 

In  deciding  these  matters  the  arbitrators  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
following  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contractiug  parties 
as  rules  "  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  such  principles  of 
international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith  as  the  arbitrators  shall 
determine  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  " : — 

(a)  Adverse  holding  or  prescription  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  shall  make  a 
good  title.  The  arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control  of  a  district,  as  well  as 
actual  settlement  thereof,  sufficient  to  constitute  adverse  holding  or  to  make  title  by 
prescription.     (&)  The  arbitrators  may  recognise  and  give  effect  to  rights  and  claims 
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Testing  on  any  otlier  ground  whatever  valid  according  to  international  law,  and  on  any 
principles  of  international  law  which,  the  arbitrators  may  deem  to  be  applicable  to  the 
case,  and  which  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  rule,  (c)  In  determining  the 
boundary  line,  if  territory  of  one  party  be  found  by  the  tribunal  to  have  been  at  the 
date  of  this  treaty  in  the  occupation  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party, 
such  effect  shall  be  given  to  such  occupation  as  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  equities  of  the  case  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  require. 


Venia  aetatiS  (the  privilege  of  age).  —  In  certain  continental 
countries  the  prince  or  sovereign  may  confer  the  right  of  majority,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  minor  (see  Bar,  Private  International  Law',  by 
Gillespie,  2nd  ed.,  327,  328). 


Venire  de  novo. — ^When  under  the  old  practice  a  new  trial  was 
granted  in  consequence  of  a  mistrial  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  record, 
the  order  was  called  a  venire  de  novo,  because  a  new  writ  of  venire  facias 
(q.v.)  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  fresh  jury  (see  3  Steph.  Com., 
11th  ed.,  598  n. ;  Lush,  Practice,  3rd  ed.,  643). 


Venire  facias  (that  you  cause  to  come) — A  writ  that  may  be 
used  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  person,  against  whom  a  true  bill  has 
been  found,  to  answer  the  indictment,  either  because  he  fails  to  appear,  or 
to  notify  him  to  appear  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  if  an  indictment 
found  elsewhere  has  been  removed  there  by  certiorari.  It  is  also  used  to 
compel  an  appearance  by  a  body  corporate,  or  inhabitants  indicted  as  a  body ; 
it  has  also  to  be  employed  if  it  is  intended  to  proceed  to  outlawry,  before 
judgment  on  an  indictment  for  misdemeanour  or  an  information ;  outlawry 
proceedings,  however,  are  practically  obsolete. 

Venire  facias  juratores — A  writ,  now  abolished,  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  him  to  summon  a  jury. 

[Authority. — Short  and  Mellor,  Crown  Office  Practice.] 


Ventilation  of  IVIines. — The  Coal  Mines  Eegulation  Act, 
1887,  sec.  49  (as  amended  by  sec.  5  of  the  Coal  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  1896), 
prescribed  rules  for  securing  the  adequate  ventilation  of  mines,  and  for  their 
iuspection  before  the  commencement  of  work  therein,  as  well  as  during 
shifts.  Similarly,  by  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  1872,  s.  23, 
provision  is  made  for  securing  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  in  the 
mines  to  which  that  Act  applies.    See  Mines  and  Minerals. 


Venue. — Under  the  common  law,  when  an  indictment  or  action  was 
to  be  tried  by  an  assize,  inquest,  or  other  form  of  jury,  the  Court  required 
the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury  (venire  facias  Juratores)  for  the  visne  (vicinetum) 
of  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action  or  indictment  arose.  In  other  words, 
a  verdict  could  be  obtained  only  from  persons  resident  in  such  locality. 

From  this  procedure  arose  the  use  of  the  term  "  venue  "  for  the  district 
named  in  the  margin  or  stated  in  the  body  of  the  pleading,  as  that  from 
which  the  jurors  should  be  summoned. 

Venue  is  quite  distinct  from  jurisdiction  (Companhia  de  Mozambique  v, 
British  South  Africa  Co.,  [1893]  App.  Gas.  602). 
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1.  In  Civil  Cases. — Actions  came  to  be  classed  as  local  or  transitory, 
according  as  they  had  or  had  not  to  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the 
cause  of  action  arose.  By  ingenious  fictions  the  Courts  adapted  the  rules 
as  to  venue,  so  as  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  causes  of  action  arising 
outside  England.  The  history  of  this  subject  is  traced  in  Companhia  de. 
Mogambique  v.  British  South  Africa  Go.  {supra). 

Local  venues  were  abolished  in  1875  (R  S.  C,  Order  36),  whether 
prescribed  by  statute  passed  prior  to  that  date  or  by  judicial  rules.  The 
E.  S.  C,  1883,  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  local  venue  for  the  trial  of  any 
action  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  statute.  The  exception  does  not 
revive  local  venue  abolished  in  1875  (Buckley  v.  Hull  Docks  Co.,  [1893] 
2  Q.  B.  93),  and  the  rule  of  1883  applies  only  to  Acts  passed  since  1875. 

The  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  61, 
s.  2  a),  repealed  so  much  of  all  public  general  Acts  as  prescribed  a  local 
venue  for  any  civil  proceedings  to  which  the  Act  appUes.  But  local 
Acts  passed  since  1875  are  untouched.  Under  the  present  procedure,  the 
plaintiff  may  select  the  county  or  place  where  an  action  is  to  be  tried, 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Court  to  change  the  place  of  trial  (Ann.  Pr 
1898,  p.  681). 

2.  In  Criminal  Cases. — It  is  an  established  rule  of  the  common  law  that 
an  indictment  for  crime  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  county,  liberty,  or 
borough  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  before  a  Court 
having  jurisdiction  in  such  county,  etc.,  to  try  the  particular  ofTence.  This 
rule  does  not  rest  on  the  principle  that  criminal  jurisdiction  is  territorial 
(see  Mayne,  Ind.  Gr.  Z.,  1896,  p.  254),  but  upon  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  trial  in  pais.  Trials  of  offences  committed  outside  the  body  of  the 
realm  could  not  be  conducted  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  and  were  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Admikal  or  the  Constable 
and  Marshal  until  the  16th  century,  when  thej'  were  made  cognisable 
by  the  common  law  Courts  (see  28  Hen.  viii.  c.  15 ;  35  Hen.  viil.  c. 
12) ;  and  many  subsequent  enactments  have  modified  the  common  law 
rules  as  to  venue  with  respect  to  the  offences  to  which  they  relate. 
Most  of  these  are  specified  in  the  following  schedule : — 


Offence. 

Oppressions,  etc.,  by  public 

officers  abroad 
Against  penal  statutes 

Begun  in  one  county  and 
completed  in  another 

In  vehicles  or  vessels  dur- 
ing a  journey 

On  boundaries  of  counties  . 
In  Admiralty  jurisdiction  . 


Statute. 


Venue. 


11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  12;  42    Any  county. 

Geo.  III.  c.  85,  s.  1 
18  Eliz.  c.  5,  s.  3  ;  31  Eliz. 

c.  5,  s.  2  ;  21  Geo.  i.  c.  4 
7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  s.  12     . 


County  where  offence  com- 
mitted. 
Either  county. 


7  Geo.  IV.  0.  64,  s.  13;  7 
Will.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  36, 
s.  37 

7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  s.  12    . 

11  Will.  III.  c.  7  ;   4  Geo.  i. 
c.  11,  s.  1  ;  8  Geo.  i.  c.  24, 
s.  1  ;  18  Geo.  ii.  o.  30,  s.  1 ; 
1    Geo.  IV.  c.  90;  1   &  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  16  ;  4  &  5 
Will  IV.   c.   36,   8.   22 ;  7 
Will.   IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  36, 
S.39;  7&8Vict.  c.  2,  s.  1 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  9 
c.  96,  s.  115  ;  c.  97,  s.  72 
c.  98,  s.  50 ;  c.  99,  s.  36 
c.    100,   s.    68;    57   &   58 
Vict,  c.  60,  s.  687 


Any  county  through  which 
the  vehicle  or  vessel 
passed. 

Either  county. 

Any  county  or  place  in 
which  the  accuse^  is 
apprehended  or  in  cus- 
tody (R.  V.  Dudley,  1884, 
14  Q.  B.  D.  273). 
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Offence. 

Committed  in  counties  of 
cities  or  towns 


Accessories  to  felony- 


Aiders  and  abettors  in  mis- 
demeanour, and  receivers 

Murder  or  manslaughter  by 
a  British  subject  on  land 
abroad 

Death  caused  in  England 
by  felonious  act  outside, 
or  the  converse 

Larceny  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land or  abroad,  or  receiv- 
ing goods  there  stolen 

Larceny  or  embezzlement 
by  Crown  servants  or 
police 

Bigamy       .... 

Forgery  and  uttering . 
Plundering    ships    in   dis- 
tress 

Resisting  or  assaulting  ex- 
cise officers 
Against  customs  laws . 

Inciting  soldiers  and  sailors 

to  mutiny 
Unlawful  oaths  . 

Foreign  enlistment     . 


Disclosing  official  secrets 
abroad 

Forgery  or  perjury  in  con- 
nection with  affidavits 


Statute. 

38  Geo.  III.  c.  52 ;  51  Geo.  ill. 

c.  100;  14&15  Vict.  c.  55, 

s.  19  ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50, 

s.  188 
11  Will.  III.  c.  V  ;  8  Geo.  i. 

c.  24,  s.  3  ;  24  &  25  Vict. 

c.  94,  ss.  7,  9 ;  c.  96,  s.  96  ; 

c.  98,  s.  41 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  8  ;  c. 

96,  p.  96  ;  c.  98,  s.  41 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9 


24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  10     . 


24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  114  ; 
60  &  61  Vict. 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  70       . 


24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  57 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  41 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  64 


7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,  s.  43      . 

39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  258     . 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  70  . 

37  Geo.  III.  c.   123,  s.  6  ;  52 

Geo.  III.  c.  104,  s.  7 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90,  ss.  16, 17 

52  &  53  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  6 
52  &  53  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  9 


Venue. 

That  county  or  the  adjoin- 
ing county  at  large. 


Wherever     the     prinoipa 
offence  can  be  tried. 


In  any  connty  in  which 
the  accused  is  appre- 
hended or  in  custody. 

Where  the  act  was  done  or 
the  death  ensued. 

Wherever  in  England  the 
thief  or  receiver  had  the 
property. 

Where  offence  is  committed, 
or  accused  is  apprehended 
or  in  custody. 

Wherever  the  accused  is  ap- 
prehended or  in  custody. 

County  where  offence  com- 
mitted, or  next  adjoining 
county. 

Any  county. 

Any     county    where     the 

accused  is. 
Any  county. 

Any  county. 

Wherever    the    accused   is 

(see  li.  V.  Jameson,  [1896] 

2  Q.  B.  425). 
High     Court    or     Central 

Criminal  Court. 
In  any  county  in  which  the 

accused  is  apprehended  or 

in  custody. 


It  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  margin  of  the  indictment  the  venue  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  try  the  indictment ;  and  the  statement  is  made  by 
inserting  the  name  of  the  county  or  other  area  for  which  the  Court  of  trial 
is  to  sit  (14  &  15  Vict.  o.  100,  s.  23).     See  Indictment. 

Where  the  offence  is  committed  abroad,  the  venue  stated  is  the  county 
for  which  the  Court  sits,  and  in  the  body  of  the  indictment  the  offence 
is  described  as  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  without  the  realm,  or  within 
the  Queen's  dominions,  as  the  case  may  require  (see  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  2 ; 
all  the  Criminal  Law  Acts  of  1861 ;  and  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  17 ;  and 
B.  V.  Jameson,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  425). 

Change  of  venue  is  occasionally  allowed  in  the  interests  of  justice.  It 
is  usually  effected  under  the  Palmer  Act  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  16),  by 
transfer  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  indictment  into  the  High  Court,  but  the  mere  fact  of  such 
removal  does  not  change  the  venue. 

[Auihorities.—Axchhold,  Cr.  PL,  21st  ed. ;  Stephen,  Big.  Crim.  Froc] 
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Verdcrer. — See  Forest,  vol.  v.  at  p.  455. 


Verdict. — -A  verdict  is  the  determination  of  a  jury,  declared  to  a 
judge  by  the  foreman,  in  the  presence-  of  the  other  jurors,  and  recorded.  A 
public  verdict  is  one  which  is  given  in  open  Court  while  the  Court  is  sitting.' 
A  privy  verdict,  one  which  is  given  before  one  of  the  judges  after  the  Court 
has  risen.  A  privy  verdict  must  be  confirmed  in  open  Court  before  it  can 
be  recorded,  and  may  be  varied  by  the  jury  at  any  time  before  it  has  been 
recorded  {Co.  Litt.  227  h).  Upon  a  trial  for  treason  or  felony  the  verdict 
must  be  delivered  in  open  Court,  in  the  presence  of  the  defendants ;  but 
the  defendant's  presence  is  not  essential  in  misdemeanour  (Bac.  Air 
"Verdict  "(B)). 

The  jury  must  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  except  where  the  parties  in  a  civil  case  consent  to  accept  the 
determination  of  the  majority  (Bac.  Ahr.  •'  Verdict "  (F)).  Where  a  verdict  is 
delivered  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  all  the  jurors,  and  none  of  them 
express  dissent,  their  unanimous  assent  is,  generally  speaking,  to  be 
conclusively  inferred  {B.  v.  Wooller,  1817,  2  Stark.  K  P.  111).  In  Cogan 
V.  Ehden,  1757,  1  Burr.  383,  however,  a  verdict  delivered  by  the  foreman 
and  recorded  was  subsequently  amended,  upon  affidavits  by  eight  of  the 
jurymen  that  the  foreman  had  delivered  a  wrong  verdict  by  mistake. 

The  judge  is  not  bound  to  receive  the  first  verdict  tendered.  He  may 
direct  the  jury  to  reconsider  it,  and  in  such  a  case  the  verdict  ultimately 
returned  is  the  true  verdict,  and  will  be  the  one  recorded  {R.  v.  Meaney, 
1862,  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  24 ;  B.  v.  Yeadon,  1861,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  70).  And  the 
jury  may  themselves  alter  their  verdict  at  any  time  before  it  has  been 
recorded  {Co.  Litt.  2276;  see  Napier  v.  Daniel,  1836,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  77). 
But  when  the  verdict  has  been  recorded  the  jury  cannot  subsequently  alter 
it  {Co.  Litt.  227  V) ;  though  the  record  may  be  amended  if  it  is  clear  that  an 
incorrect  verdict  was  delivered  by  mistake.  Thus,  in  B.  v.  Vodden,  1853, 
1  Dears.  C.  C.  229,  upon  the  jury  being  asked  what  was  their  verdict,  one 
of  the  jurors  said,  "  Not  guilty,"  and  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  "  was  entered 
accordingly  in  the  minutes  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharged.  Immediately  afterwards,  and  before  the  jury  had  left  the  box, 
some  of  the  jurors  said  that  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  "  guilty,"  and 
upon  the  prisoner  being  brought  back,  all  of  them  declared  that  their  verdict 
was  "  guilty."  It  was  held  that  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  was  rightly  recorded, 
an  incorrect  verdict  having  been  originally  taken,  and  the  mistake  having 
been  corrected  on  the  spot,  and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

General  and  Special. — A  verdict  is  general  if,  in  a  criminal  case,  the  jury 
find  the  defendant  "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty  " ;  or  if,  in  a  civil  case,  they  find 
for  the  plaintiff  and  state  the  damages  (if  any),  or  find  for  the  defendant. 

A  special  verdict  is  returned  where  the  jiu-y  are  in  doubt  as  to  some 
question  of  law,  which,  therefore,  they  wish  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Court.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  stating  the  facts  as  found  by 
the  jury,  and  then  stating  that  the  jury  are  in  ignorance  how,  upon  such 
facts,  the  issue  ought  to  be  found,  and  praying  the  advice  of  the  Court 
thereupon ;  and  concluding,  that  if  on  the  whole  matter  the  Court  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  issue  ought  to  be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  or,  in  a  criminal 
case,  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  the  offence  alleged  in  the  indictment, 
then  they  find  for  the  plaintiff,  and  assess  the  damages  accordingly,  or  find 
the  defendant  guilty,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  if  otherwise,  then  they  find 
for  the  defendant,  or  find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  as  the  case  may  be  (see 
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E.  V.  Saddlers'  Co.,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  186,  200 ;  B.  v.  Dudley,  1884,  14 
Q.  B.  D.  273). 

A  special  verdict  ought  to  find  the  facts,  and  not  merely  the  evidence 
from  which  the  facts  are  to  be  inferred.  The  Court  cannot,  upon  a  special 
verdict,  dravr,  from  other  statements  contained  therein,  any  inferences  of 
facts  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  case ;  all  such  facts  must  be 
found  by  the  jury,  and  expressly  stated  {B.  v.  Francis,  1745,  2  Stra.  1015 ; 
M.  V.  Boyce,  1767,  4  Burr.  2073 ;  Bird  v.  Appldon,  1800,  1  East,  111 ; 
Eubbard  v.  Johnstone,  1810,  3  Taun.  177,  209 ;  Tancred  v.  Christy,  1843, 
12  Mee.  &  W.  316 ;  Fryer  v.  Boe,  1852,  12  C.  B.  437). 

The  jury  have  the  right  in  every  case,  civil  or  criminal,  to  find  a  general 
verdict,  if  they  thmk  fit  (Mayor  of  Devizes  v.  Clark,  1835,  3  Ad.  &  E.  506 ; 
32  Geo.  III.  c.  60;  Co.  Litt.  228;  Bae.  Abr.  "Verdict"  (D));  and  in  any 
criminal  case  they  are  entitled,  if  they  choose,  to  find  a  special  verdict 
(Go.  Litt.  228 ;  32  Geo.  iii.  c.  60).  In  the  Ifoyor  of  Devizes  y.  Clark,  siipra, 
the  judge  explained  to  the  jury  that  unless  a  particular  fact  existed,  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  depended  on  a  doubtful  question  of  law ;  and 
requested  the  jury  to  find  that  fact.  Tlie  jury,  however,  declined  to  find  the 
particular  fact,  but  returned  a  general  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  Court,  being  satisfied  that  the  jury  clearly  understood  the  direction  of 
the  judge,  refused  to  disturb  the  verdict.     The  case  of  B.  v.  Dudley,  1884, 

14  Q.  B.  D.  273,  affords  a  modern  instance  of  a  special  verdict  in  a  trial  for 
murder.  As  to  the  special  verdict  to  be  returned  where  the  jury  find  that 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  committed  the  otience,  but  was  insane  at 
the  time ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  verdict,  see  the  Trial  of  Lunatics 
Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  38),  s.  2. 

In  civil  cases  it  is  competent  to  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  jury  shall 
find  a  verdict  subject  to  a  special  case.  In  such  a  case  the  facts  are  deter- 
mined by  the  jury;  and  after  the  trial,  the  case  is  drawn  by  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  settled  by  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  difference,  will  be  settled  by  the  judge  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  from  his  notes.  The  case  is  then  set  down  and  argued, 
and  the  verdict  finally  entered  for  whichever  party  the  Court  considers 
entitled  to  succeed.  Sometimes  in  civil  cases  the  jury  answer  particular 
questions  arising  in  the  pleadings,  and  put  to  them  by  the  judge. 

In  criminal  cases  the  jury  may  find  the  prisoner  guilty  on  some  of  the 
counts  of  the  indictment,  and  not  guilty  on  others ;  and  if  two  or  more  persons 
are  charged  with  an  offence,  may  convict  some  of  them  and  acquit  the 
others  (see  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  94,  as  to  indictments  for  jointly  receiving 
stolen  property),  except  in  such  cases  as  riot  and  conspiracy,  where  the 
guilt  of  the  one  necessarily  involves  the  guilt  of  the  other  also.  Thus,  if 
two  persons  are  indicted  for  conspiring  together  to  do  an  illegal  act,  and 
they  are  tried  together,  both  must  be  convicted  or  both  acquitted,  because  a 
verdict  convicting  one  and  acquitting  the  other  would  be  inconsistent  (B. 
V.  Manning,  1883,  12  Q.  B.  D.  241 ;  see  also  O'Conncll  x.  B.,  1844,  11 
01  &  Fin.  15.")). 

On  an  indictment  for  felony  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanour,  except  under  the  special  provisions  of  some  statute  (e.g.  14  & 

15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9 ;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  5  ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  25, 
60 ;  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  9) ;  but  he  may  be  convicted  of  a  different  felony 
from  that  charged  in  the  indictment,"  provided  that  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  found  guilty  are  involved  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  (B.  v.  Thomas,  1874, 
44  L.  J.  M.  C.  42;  B.  v.  Woodhall,  1872,  12  Cox  C.  C.  240).     Thus,  on  an 
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indictment  for  murder,  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  as  to  the  unlawful  killing, 
but  not  as  to  the  malice  aforethought,  they  may  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  So,  a  person  charged  with  misdemeanour  may,  subject  to  a 
similar  proviso,  be  found  guilty  of  some  other  misdemeanour.  And  it  is 
expressly  provided  by  the  Act  of  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12,  that,  if  on  a 
trial  for  misdemeanour  the  facts  given  in  evidence  amount  to  felony,  the 
prisoner  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such 
jnisdemeanour ;  and  that  no  person  tried  for  such  misdemeanour  shall  be  liable 
to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  felony  on  the  same  facts,  unless  the  Court 
discharges  the  jury  from  giving  any  verdict  upon  such  trial,  and  directs  him 
to  be  indicted  for  felony. 

Defective  or  Improper  Verdict. — Where  a  verdict  is  so  defective  that  the 
Court  cannot  give  judgment  upon  it,  as  where  on  an  indictment  for  two 
different  felonies  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  "  guilty  of  the  felony  aforesaid," 
or  where  a  special  verdict  does  not  find  all  the  necessary  facts,  a  mnire  de 
novo  will  be  awarded,  upon  which  another  trial  may  be  had  (Campbell  v.  B., 
1849,  11  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  799 ;  B.  v.  Wood/all,  1770,  5  Burr.  2661 ;  Mrd  v. 
Appleton,. 1800,1  East,  111;  Frijer  y.  Hoe,  1852,12  C.  B.  437;  cp.  iJ.  v. 
Hayes,  1840, 2  Stra  844).     As  to  non  obstante  veredicto,  see  Steph.  Com.  iii.  580. 

The  Court  will  not  alter  a  verdict  unless  it  clearly  appears  on  the  face 
of  it  that  the  alteration  would  be  according  to  the  intention  of  the  jury 
{Spencer  v.  Goler,  1788,  1  Black.  H.  79 ;  Sandford  v.  Porter,  1820,  2  Chit. 
351).  If  the  verdict  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence  the  only  remedy 
is  an  application  for  a  new  trial ;  and  unless  the  Court  orders  a  new  trial, 
tlie  findings  of  the  jury  upon  the  issues  submitted  to  them  are  conclusive 
{Ex  parte  Butters,  In  re  Harrison,  1880,  14  Ch.  D.  265 ;  see  New  Trial). 
When,  however,  a  mistake  is  made  in  entering  the  finding  of  the  jury,  the 
judge  has  power  to  amend  the  record  upon  an  application  made  at  the  time 
of  the  trial ;  and  if  no  such  application  is  made  to  the  judge,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  jurisdiction  to  order  the  amendment  {Clack  v.  Wood,  1882, 
9  Q.  B.  D]  276).     Perversity  of  a  jury  is  a  ground  for  New  Tkial. 

Defect  Cured  by. — It  is  a  general  rule  of  pleading  at  common  law,  that 
where  an  averment  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  indictment  or 
criminal  information  is  imperfectly  stated,  and  the  verdict  on  an  issue 
involving  that  averment  is  found,  if  it  appears  to  the  Court  after  veMict 
that  the  verdict  could  not  have  been  found  on  such  issue  without  proof  of 
such  averment,  the  defective  averment,  which  might  have  been  bad  on 
demurrer,  is  cured  by  the  verdict  {Heymann  v.  R.,  1873,  L.  K.  8  Q.  B.  102, 
105;  Nasli  v.  B.,  1864,  4  B.  &  S.  935.  See  Defect  Cured  by  Verdict; 
see,  further,  Hamilton  v.  B.,  1846,  9  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  271). 

[Authorities.— Co.  Litt.  226-228;  Bac.  Abr.  "Verdict";  Chit.  Arch. 
vol.  i.  pp.  646-670;  Arch.  PI.  and  Ev.  in  Crim.  Cases,  pp.  186-195.] 

Verge  (virgata). — 1.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  the  Steward  of  the  Eoyal  Household,  i.e.  the  area  within  a  radius  of 
twelve  miles  from  wliere  the  sovereign  is  resident.  As  to  trial  of  offences 
within  the  verge,  see  5  Edw.  Ii.  c.  26 ;  19  Hen.  vii.  c.  12 ;  32  Hen.  viii.  c.  20. 
As  to  civil  jurisdiction,  see  Marshalsea,  Court  of. 

The  lord  steward  now  exercises  jurisdiction  only  over  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  Queen's  coroner,  or  coroner  of  the  verge,  holds  inquests  as  to 
deaths  within  the  palaces.     See  Coroner. 

2.  A  virgate  of  land  or  yard  of  land.  As  to  its  dimensions,  see  Mait- 
land's  Domesday  and  Beyond,  384 
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3.  The  rod  by  which  surrender  of  and  admission  to  lands  of  copyhold 
tenure  is  made  in  certain  manors.  It  was  so  usual  that  copyholders  were 
sometimes  called  tenants  by  the  verge  (Scriven,  Copyholds  (7th  ed.,  Brown), 
86, 123). 


Vergers — These  officials  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  virga, 
through  the  French  verge,  a  rod.  They  are  the  portatores  virgm,  bearers  of 
verges  or  emblems  of  office  before  judges  or,  more  generally.  Church 
dignitaries  (Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  38 ;  Strype ;  Cowell).  A  verger  is  different, 
therefore,  from  the  Sexton  or  sacristan,  who  has  charge  of  the  holy  things 
in  a  church,  the  former  corresponding  rather  with  the  French  hedeau 
d'eglise,  or  beadle. 


Verif  icatiO n . — See  Pleading,  Before  the  Judicature  Acts,  vol.  x.  108. 


Vei*t — "Everything  that  beareth  a  green  leaf  within  a  forest,"  both 
great  woods  (over  vert)  and  underwoods  (nether  vert).      See  Fokest. 


VertUi— See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 


Vested. — The  word  "vested"  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  It 
may  mean  that  the  estate,  or  right  with  reference  to  which  it  is  used,  is 
vested  in  possession ;  or  it  may  mean  that  it  is  vested  in  interest,  though 
not  necessarily  in  possession,  or  indefeasibly  vested.  When  a  person  has  a 
right  to  the  present  enjoyment  of  land,  his  estate  or  interest  is  said  to  be 
vested  in  possession.  Whe'H  he  has  a  right  to  the  future  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  and  such  right  does  not  depend  on  the  happening  of  a  contingency 
which  may  never  happen,  he  is  said  to  have  a  vested  estate  or  interest,  though 
the  enjoyment  thereof  is  postponed.  The  word  "  vested,"  when  employed  in 
this  latter  sense,  is  used  as  the  opposite  of  contingent,  and  merely  imports 
that  the  right  is  not  subject  to  a  condition  precedent.  Thus  if  an  estate 
is  limited  to  A.  for  Hfe,  with  remainder  to  B.,  a  person  in  esse  for  life,  A. 
has  a  vested  estate  in  possession,  and  B.  has  a  vested  remainder,  which  will 
take  effect  in  possession  on  the  determination  of  A.'s  estate,  provided  B.  is 
then  living.  The  fact  that  B.  may  die  before  A.,  and  that  therefore  B.'s 
estate  may  never  take  effect  in  possession,  is  not  material.  The  right  of  B. 
is  vested  as  long  as  he  lives ;  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  right  exists. 

It  is  not  the  uncertainty  of  ever  taking  effect  in  possession  that  makes  a  remainder 
contingent.  .  .  .  The  present  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession,  if  the  possession 
were  to  become  vacant,  and  not  the  certainty  that  the  possession  will  become  vacant  before 
the  estate  limited  in  remainder  determines,  universally  distinguishes  a  vested  remainder 
from  one  that  is  contingent.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  preceding  estate  is  limited  so  as  to 
determine  on  an  event  which  certainly  must  happen  ;  and  the  remainder  is  so  limited 
to  a  person  in  esse,  and  ascertained,  that  the  preceding  estate  may,  by  any  means, 
determine  before  the  expiration  of  the  estate  limited  in  remainder  :  such  remainder  is 
vested. 

(Fearne,  Contingent  Remainders,  216,  217.) 

A  vested  devise  or  legacy  is  one  which  is  not  subject  to  a  condition 
precedent,  the  term  "vested"  being  used  in  this  connection  as  the  opposite 
of  contingent;  and  whenever  the  word  "vested"  occurs  in  a  will  with 
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refereace  to  a  devise  or  bequest,  it  primA  facie  meaii'S  Tested  in  interest,  and 
not  necessarily  vested  in  possession,  or  indef easibly  vested,  unless  the  context 
or  circumstances  require  a  different  construction  {Richardson  v.  Power 
1865,  19  C.  B.  K  S.  780  ;  In  re  Goppard's  Estate,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  250 ;  cp. 
Young  v.  Bolertson,  1862,  4  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  3l4).  In  construing  devises 
it  is  an  established  rule  "  that  all  estates  are  to  be  holden  to  be  vested, 
except  estates  in  the  devise  of  which  a  condition  precedent  to  the  vesting 
is  so  clearly  expressed  that  the  Courts  cannot  treat  them  as  vested  without 
deciding  in  direct  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  will "  (Duffleld  v.  Dujleld, 
1828,  1  Dow  &  C.  268,  311).  See  further  as  to  vested  and  contingent 
devises  and  bequests,  Williams  on  Executors,  1071  et  seq.,  1086  et  sea. ;  Jarman 
on  Wills,  756  et  seq. ;  Tudor's  Leading  Gases  on  Real  Property,  809  et  seq. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  "vest"  in  sec.  149  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
(38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55),  and  in  sec.  96  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120),  which  provide  that  "all  streets  shall  vest  in 
and  be  under  the  control  of"  certain  local  authorities,  see  Goverdak  v. 
Gharlton,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  104;  Rolls  v.  St.  George's,  Southwark,  1880,  14 
Ch.  D.  785 ;  Wandsivortli  v.  United  Telephone  Go.,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  904. 


Vested  Remainder. — A  remainder  has  already  been  deiined 
imder  Kemaindee;  it  is  vested  when  it  is  granted  unconditionally  to  an 
ascertained  person  in  esse ;  the  grantee  is  called  the  remainderman. 

The  estate  of  the  remainderman  is  vested  in  as  much  as  it  is  granted  to 
him  immediately,  and  it  is  only  the  possession,  not  the  interest,  that  must 
wait  for  the  determination  of  the  preceding  (called  the  particular)  estate, 
and  for  determining  whether  a  remainder  is  or  is  not  vested,  the  question 
of  certainty  of  possession  is  not  considered.  We  may  take  two  examples  of 
this :  In  a  grant  to  A.  for  life  and  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  B.'s  remainder 
is  vested  and  assignable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  B. 
may  not  predecease  A.,  and  therefore  never  come  into  possession  of  his 
estate  for  Ufe.  And  in  a  grant  to  A.  in  tail  with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee, 
A.  may  bar  his  estate  tail,  and  with  it  B.'s  remainder  expectant  thereon, 
yet  B.'s  remainder  is  a  vested  one. 

Fearne  {Gontingent  Remainders,  p.  149)  says :  "  The  present  capacity 
of  taking  effect  in  possession  if  the  possession  were  to  become  vacant,  and 
not  the  certainty  that  the  possession  will  become  vacant  before  the  estate 
limited  in  remainder  determines,  universally  distinguishes  a  vested' 
remainder  from  one  that  is  contingent,"  and  on  this  is  based  the  definition 
of  a  vested  remainder,  as  one  that  is  always  ready  from  the  moment  of  its 
creation  to  take  effect  in  possession  the  moment  the  prior  estate  determines. 

The  interposition  of  a  power  of  appointment  in  default  of  the  exercise 
of  which  a  remainder  of  the  nature  described  is  given  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  a  vested  remainder ;  the  interests  thereby  given  are  vested,  sub- 
ject only  to  being  divested  upon  the  power  of  appointment  being  exercised. 
The  Courts  lean  in  favour  of  early  vesting,  yet  the  qiiestion  often  arises 
whether  the  condition  upon  which  a  remainder  is  granted  is  a  condition 
precedent,  and  the  remainder  is  consequently  a  contingent  remainder,  or 
the  condition  is  a  condition  subsequent,  and  the  remainder  is  therefore  a 
vested  remainder,  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  remainderman  being  divested 
if  the  condition  is  not  performed  when  the  time  comes  for  its  performance. 

This  part  of  tbe  subject  will  be  found  treated  of  under  Conditioks; 
and  the  rules  for  the  creation  of  remainders,  vinder  Kemainder.  Keference 
should  also  be  made  to  the  article  on  Contingent  Eemaindeks. 
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Vesting  Orders. 
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Definition. — A  vesting  order  is  an  order  of  a  Court  or  Commissioners, 
under  statutory  authority,  whereby  property  is  transferred  to  and  vested, 
without  conveyance,  in  some  person  or  persons,  either  solely,  or  jointly  with 
the  original  holder  or  holders,  or  some  of  them.  The  principal  statutes 
under  which  vesting  orders  are  made  are  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  and  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890. 

Trustee  Act,  1893. 

In  any  of  the  following  cases,  namely: — (1)  Where  the  High  Court 
appoints,  or  has  appointed,  a  new  trustee ;  and  (2)  where"  a  trustee  entitled 
to  or  possessed  of  any  land,  or  entitled  to  a  contingent  right  therein, 
either  solely  or  jointly  with  any  other  person,  is  an  infant,  or  is  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  or  cannot  be  found;  and  (3)  where  it 
is  uncertain  who  was  the  survivor  of  two  or  more  trustees  jointly  entitled 
to  or  possessed  of  any  land ;  and  (4)  where,  as  to  the  last  trustee  known  to 
have  been  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  any  land,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead ;  and  (5)  where  there  is  no  heir  or  personal  representative  to 
a  trustee  who  was  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  land,  and  has  died  intestate  as 
to  that  land,  or  where  it  is  uncertain  who  is  the  heir  or  personal  representa- 
tive or  devisee  of  a  trustee  who  was  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  land,  and  is 
dead ;  and  (6)  where  a  trustee,  jointly  or  solely  entitled  to  or  possessed  of 
any  land,  or  entitled  to  a  contingent  right  therein,  has  been  required  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  person  entitled  to  require  a  conveyance  of  the  land  or  a 
release  of  the  right  to  convey  the  land,  or  to  release  the  right,  and  has 
wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  convey  the  land  or  release  the  right  for 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  date  of  the  requirement ;  the  High  Court  may 
make  a  vesting  order,  vesting  the  land  in  any  such  person,  in  any  such 
manner,  and  for  any  such  estate,  as  the  Court  may  direct,  or  releasing 
or  disposing  of  the  contingent  right  to  such  person  as  the  Court  may 
direct. 

Where  the  order  is  consequential  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee, 
the  land  will  be  vested  for  such  estate  as  the  Court  may  direct  in  the 
persons  who  on  the  appointment  are  the  trustees;  and  where  the  order 
relates  to  a  trustee  entitled  jointly  with  another  person,  and  such  trustee  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  cannot  be  found,  the  land  or  right  will  be  vested 
in  such  other  person,  either  alone  or  with  some  other  person  (Trustee  Act, 
1893,  s.  26,  replacing  sees.  7-15  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1850,  and  sec.  2  of  tlie 
Trustee  Act,  1852). 

Sec.  15  of  the  Act  of  1850,  which  referred  to  lands  of  which  persons 
were  "seised,"  and  to  the  "heir  or  devisee,"  did  not  apply  to  leaseholds 
(see  In  re  Munclel,  1860,  8  W.  E.  683  ;  In  re  Eathhovc,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  483  ; 
In  re  Dalghish,  1876,  4  Ch.  D.  143). 

The  words  "seised  jointly"  in  sec.  10  of  the  Act  of  1850  were  not 
limited  to  a  legal  joint-tenancy  {In  re  Greenwood's  Trusts,  1884,  27  Ch.  D. 

The  provisions  of.  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  as  to  vesting  orders  in  the  case 
of  lunatic  trustees  and  mortgagees  (ss.  133-142),  do  not  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  High  Court  as  to  any  such  trustee  who  is  an  infant  (Lunacy 
Act,  1890,  s.  143). 
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Where  one  of  four  trustees  was  an  absconding  bankrupt,  the  Court 
made  an  order  vesting  the  trust  estate  in  the  other  three  trustees  (In  re  Lees 
[1896]  2  Ch.  508). 

Where  new  trustees  have  been  already  appointed  out  of  Court  under  a 
valid  power,  the  Court  will  not  reappoint  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  vesting  order  {In  re  Vicat,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  103 ;  In  re  Dewhirst's  Trusts 
ibid.  416). 

An  order  appointing  new  trustees  under  sec.  25  (1)  of  the  Trustee  Act, 
1893,  and  any  consequential  vesting  order  or  conveyance,  will  not  operate 
further  or  otherwise  as  a  discharge  to  any  former  or  continuing  trustee 
than  an  appointment  of  new  trustees  under  a  power  would  have  operated 
(s.  25  (2)). 

Unborn  Persons. — Where  any  land  is  subject  to  a  contingent  right  in  an 
unborn  person,  or  class  of  unborn  persons,  who,  on  coming  into  existence, 
would  in  respect  thereof  become  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  the  land  on  any 
trust,  the  High  Court  may  make  an  order  releasing  the  land  from  the  con- 
tingent right,  or  may  make  an  order  vesting  in  any  person  the  estate  to  or 
of  which  the  unborn  person  or  class  would,  on  coming  into  existence,  be 
entitled  or  possessed  in  the  land  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  27,  replacing  sec.  16 
of  the  Act  of  1850 ;  see  TFake  v.  Wake,  1853,  1  W.  E.  283 ;  Hargreaves  v. 
Wright,  ibid.  408). 

Infant  Mortgagee. — Where  any  person  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  land, 
or  entitled  to  a  contingent  right  in  land,  by  way  of  security  for  money,  is 
an  infant,  the  High  Court  may  make  an  order  vesting  or  releasing  or  dis- 
posing of  the  land  or  right  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
trustee  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  28,  partly  replacing  sees.  7  and  8  of  the  Act  of 
1850). 

Mortgagee. — The  Act  also  makes  provision  for  vesting  orders  of  land 
where  a  mortgage  has  been  paid  off,  and  where  the  heir,  or  personal  repre- 
sentative, or  devisee  of  the  mortgagee  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  cannot 
be  found,  or  will  or  does  not  convey ;  or  where  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
several  devisees  of  the  mortgagee  was  the  survivor,  or  whether  such 
survivor  or  the  heir  or  personal  representative  of  the  mortgagee  is  living  or 
dead ;  and  where  there  is  no  heir  or  personal  representative  to  a  mortgagee 
who  has  died  intestate  as  to  the  land,  or  where  he  has  died,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain who  is  his  heir  or  personal  representative  or  devisee  (see  s.  29  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  replacing  sec.  19  of  the  Act  of  1850).  Where  the  vahdity 
of  the  mortgagee's  will  was  disputed,  and  an  action  was  pending  in  the 
Probate  Division,  the  above  section  was  held  to  apply  {In  re  Cook,  [1895] 
1  Ch.  700). 

Consequential  on  Judgnunts. — Vesting  orders  may  also  be  made  conse- 
quential on  judgments  or  orders  directing  a  sale  or  mortgage  of  land,  or  on 
judgments  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract  concerning  land,  or  for 
partition,  or  sale  in  lieu  thereof,  or  exchange,  or  for  conveyance  in  cases  of 
election,  or  otherwise  (see  Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  30,  as  amended  by  sec.  1  of 
the  Amendment  Act,  1894,  and  s.  31 ;  see,  in  partition  actions,  Bowra  v. 
Wright,  1851, 4  De  G.  &  Sm.  265 ;  Shepherd  v.  Churchill,  1857,.  25  Beav.  21 ; 
in  foreclosure  actions,  Foster  v.  Tarker,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  147 ;  Mellor  v.  Porter, 
1883,  25  Ch.  D.  158). 

Hffect  of  Vesting  Order. — The  order  has  the  same  effect,  when  con- 
sequential on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee,  as  if  the  former  trustees 
(if  any)  had  executed  proper  conveyances  for  such  estate  as  the  Court 
directs,  or  if  there  is  no  such  person,  or  none  of  full  capacity,  then  as  if  such 
person  had  existed,  and  been  of  full  capacity,  and  had  executed  all  proper 
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conveyances  ;  and  in  every  other  case,  as  if  the  trustee,  or  other  person,  or 
description  or  class  of  persons,  to  whose  rights,  or  supposed  rights,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  relate,  had  been  an  ascertained  and  existing  person  of  full 
capacity,  and  had  executed  a  conveyance  or  release  to  the  effect  intended 
by  the  order  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  32,  consolidating  the  similar  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  1850,  ss.  8-15,  19,  and  1852,  s.  1). 

Where  an  order  is  made  vesting  the  estate  of  an  infant  tenant  in  tail  in 
possession,  the  effect  is  to  bar  the  estate  tail  and  remainders  over  {In  re 
Montagu,  [1896]  1  Ch.  549 ;  and  see  form  of  order,  ibid,  at  p.  553). 

Appointment  of  Person  to  convey. — In  all  cases  where  a  vesting  order 
can  )je  made  under  the  above  provisions,  the  Court  may,  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient, appoint  a  person  to  convey  or  release  the  land  or  contingent  right, 
with  the  like  effect  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  33  ;  for  forms  of  orders  under  the 
corresponding  sec.  20  of  the  Act  of  1850,  see  2  Seton,  Judgments  and  Orders, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1031,  1057  et  seq.). 

In  determining  whether  to  make  a  vesting  order,  or  to  appoint  a  person 
to  convey,  the  Court  is  guided  by  the  relative  expenses  of  the  two  modes 
{Haneo.v  v.  Spittle,  1857,  3  Sm.  &  G.  478). 

Copyholds. — Where  an  order  vesting  copyhold  land  is  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  land  vests  accordingly  without 
surrender  or  admittance  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  34). 

The  lord's  consent  in  writing  may  be  verified  by  affidavit  {Ayles  v.  Cox, 
1854, 17  Beav.  584;  and  see  Daniell,  Chancery  Forms,  4th  ed.,  Nos.  2071, 
2072). 

Stock  and  Choses  in  Action. — An  order  may  be  made  vesting  the  right  to 
transfer,  or  call  for  a  transfer  of,  stock,  or  to  receive  the  dividends  or  income 
thereof,  or  to  sue  for  or  recover  a  chose  in  action,  in  any  such  person  as  the 
Court  may  appoint,  in  any  of  the  following  cases : — (1)  Where  the  Court 
appoints,  or  has  appointed,  a  new  trustee;  (2)  where  a  trustee  entitled 
alone,  or  jointly  with  another  person,  to  stock  or  a  chose  in  action  is  an 
infant,  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  cannot  be  found,  or  neglects  or  refuses 
to  transfer,  etc.,  for  twenty-eight  days  after  request  by  the  person  absolutely 
entitled,  or  after  service  of  an  order  for  that  purpose ;  or  (3)  where  it  is 
uncertain  whether  a  trustee  entitled  alone  or  jointly  with  another  person  is 
aUve  or  dead. 

Where  the  order  is  consequential  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee, 
the  right  will  be  vested  in  the  persons  who,  on  the  appointment,  are  the 
trustees;  and  where  the  person  whose  right  is  dealt  with  was  entitled 
jointly  with  another,  the  right  will  be  vested  in  that  other,  either  alone  or 
jointly  with  any  other  person  whom  the  Court  may  appoint  (Trustee  Act, 
1893,  s.  35,  subs.  (1) ;  and  see  In  re  Lees,  [1896]  2  Ch.  508). 

In  all  cases  where  a  vesting  order  can  be  made  under  the  above  section, 
the  Court  may,  if  it  is  more  convenient,  appoint  some  proper  person  to 
make  or  join  in  making  the  transfer  (s.  35,  subs.  (2)). 

The  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  all  other  companies,  must  obey 
every  order  under  this  section  according  to  its  tenor  (subs.  (3)). 

Where  the  stock  or  shares  with  reference  to  which  a  vesting  order  is 
being  made  are  Government  or  other  stocks  or  shares  upon  which  there  is 
no  liabihty  for  calls,  and  which  are  to  be  held  by  the  trustees,  the  order 
should,  as  a  rule,  direct  the  persons  in  whom  the  right  to  transfer,  or  call  for 
a  transfer,  and  to  receive  the  dividends  or  income,  is  vested,  to  transfer  the 
stock  or  shares  into  their  own  names ;  but  where  shares  are  being  dealt 
with  on  which  there  is  a  liability  for  calls,  such  directions  should  be  omitted 
{In  re  Gregson,  [1893]  3  Ch.  233,  explaining  In  re.  New  Zealand  Trust  and 
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Loan  Co.,  [1893]   1   Ch.  403 ;   and  see  In  re  Peacock,  1880,  14  Ch.  D 
212). 

Ships. — The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  vesting  orders  apply  to  shares  in 
ships  registered  under  the  Acts  relating  to  merchant  shipping  as  if  they 
were  stock  (s.  35,  subs.  (6)).  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  have  been 
codified  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  of  which  see  sees.  2,  5. 

Costs. — The  High  Court  may  order  the  costs  and  expenses  of  and  in- 
cident to  any  application  for  a  vesting  order,  or  of  and  incident  to  any  such 
order,  or  any  conveyance  or  transfer  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  be  paid  or 
raised  out  of  the  land  or  personal  estate  in  respect  whereof  the  same  is 
made,  or  out  of  the  income  thereof,  or  to  be  borne  and  paid  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  persons  as  to  the  Court  may  seem  just  (s.  38 ;  the  words  "and 
by  such  person  "  were  not  contained  in  the  corresponding  section  (s.  51)  of 
the  Act  of  1850  ;  see  In  re  Knox's  Trusts,  [1895]  1  Ch.  538 ;  2  Ch.  483.  For 
cases,  see  Eudall  and  Greig,  Trusts  and  Trustees,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  124-128). 

Charity  Trustees. — The  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  as  to  vesting  orders 
may  be  exercised  for  vesting  any  land,  stock,  or  chose  in  action  in  any 
trustee  of  a  charity  or  society  over  which  the  High  Court  wouki  have  juris- 
diction upon  action  duly  instituted,  whether  the  appointment  of  the  trustee 
was  made  by  instrument  under  a  power,  or  by  the  High  Court  under  its 
general  or  statutory  jurisdiction  (s.  39 ;  see  Seton,  Judgments  and  Orders, 
5th  ed.,  p.  1102). 

Orders  Evidence.— The  order  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  allegations  on 
which  it  is  founded  under  the  Act,  upon  any  question  as  to  its  validity 
(s.  40). 

Land  out  of  England. — The  powers  of  the  High  Court  in  England  to 
make  vesting  orders  under  the  Act  extend  to  all  land  and  personal  estate 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  except  Scotland  (s.  41) ;  and  these  powers  are 
also  given  to,  and  may  be  exercised  by,  the  High  Court  in  Ireland  (Trustee 
Act,  1893,  Amendment  Act,  1894,  s.  2).  ' 

Definitions.— EoT  definitions  of  "  land,"  "  stock,"  and  other  expressions 
used  in  the  Act,  see  sec.  50. 

Procedure. — All  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  under  the  Act  are 
assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division  (E.  S.  C.  Order  54  6,  r.  1) ;  and  all  appH- 
cations  under  the  Act,  except  as  aftermentioned,  may  be  made  by  petition. 
Jurisdiction  to  make  a  vesting  order  under  sec.  35,  on  refusal  by  a  trustee  to 
transfer  stock  for  twenty-eight  days  after  request,  does  not  arise  before  the 
twenty-eight  days  have  expired  {In  re  Knox's  Trusts,  [1895]  1  Ch.  538 ;  and 
see  S.  C,  [1895]  2  Ch.  483).  Any  of  the  following  applications  under  the 
Act  may  be  made  by  summons : — (1)  For  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee, 
with  or  without  a  vesting  or  other  consequential  order ;  (2)  for  a  vesting 
order  or  other  order  consequential  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee, 
whether  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Court  or  a  judge,  or  out  of  Court ; 
(3)  for  a  vesting  or  other  consequential  order  in  any  case  where  a  judgment 
or  order  has  been  given  or  made  for  the  sale,  conveyance,  or  transfer  of  any 
land  or  stock,  or  the  suing  for  or  recovering  any  chose  in  action  (E.  S.  0. 
Order  55,  r.  13  a).  The  application  is  by  originating  summrais,  unles^s  made 
in  a  pending  matter,  when  an  ordinary  summons  is  sufficient.  For  the 
practice  under  the  Trustee  Acts,  1850  and  1852,  see  Daniell,  Glumcery 
Practice,  6th  ed.,  pp.  2085-2130 ;  Seton,  Judgments  and  Orders,  5th  ed., 
pp.  1024-1082. 

Forms.— '¥ov  forms  of  and  relating  to  vesting  orders,  see  beton. 
Judgments  and  Orders,  5th  ed.,  vol  ii.  ss.  10,  11,  and  12,  pp.  1024:et  seq.; 
Daniell,  Chancery  Forms,  4th  ed.,  pp.  890-897. 
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LuxACY  Act,  1890. 


'  Transfer  of  Stock— Bj  sees.  13.3  and  134  of  the  Act  of  1890  power  is 
given  to  the  Judge  in  Lunacy  (see  s.  108)  to  order  transfer  of  stock  to  which 
a  lunatic  is  beneficially  entitled  to  a  committee,  or  into  Court,  or  otherwise 
(see  In  re  Noyce,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  642 ;  In  re  Browne,  [1894]  3  Ch.  412) ;  and 
to  order  transfer  of  stock  in  the  name  of  a  lunatic  out  of  the  juris- 
diction (see  In  re  Brown,  [1895]  2  Ch.  666 ;  In  re  Knight,  [1898]  1  Cli. 
257). 

Vesting  Order — Land. — -Where  a  lunatic  trustee  or  mortgagee  is  solely 
or  jointly  seised  or  possessed  of  any  land,  tlie  Judge  in  Lunacy  may  by  order 
vest  such  land  in  such  person  or  persons,  for  such  estate,  and  in  such 
mauner,  as  he  directs  (s.  135  (1)).  Where  a  lunatic  trustee  or  mortgagee  is 
solely  or  jointly  entitled  tq  a  contingent  right  in  any  land,  the  judge  may 
by  order  release  such  hereditaments  from  the  contingent  right,  and  dispose 
of  the  same  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  judge  directs  (s.  135  (2)). 
Orders  under  the  above  provisions  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  trustee  or 
mortgagee  had  been  sane,  and  had  duly  conveyed  the  lands  or  released  the 
contingent  right  (s.  135  (3)).  If  more  convenient,  a  person  may  be  appointed 
to  convey  or  release,  with  the  like  effect  (s.  135  (4)).  An  order  vesting 
copyholds,  with  the  lord's  consent,  operates  without  surrender  or  admittance 
(s.  135  (5);  see  Aijlesv.  Cox,  1854,  17  Beav.  584;  Bristow  v.  Booth,  1869, 
L  E.  5  G.  P.  80). 

Vesting  Order — Stock. — Where  a  lunatic  trustee  or  mortgagee  is  solely 
entitled  to  any  stock  or  chose  in  action,  the  judge  may  by  order  vest  in  any 
person  or  persons  the  right  to  transfer,  or  call  for  a  transfer  of,  the  stock, 
_  or  to  receive  the  dividends  thereof,  or  to  sue  for  the  chose  in  action ;  or,  if 
the  lunatic  were  jointly  entitled,  the  right  may  be  vested  either  in  the 
other  person  or  persons  alone,  or  jointly  with  any  other  person  or  persons 
(s.  136  (1)  (2) ;  see  In  re  Gregson,  [1893]  3  Ch.  233) ;  or  where  the  lunatic 
is  a  personal  representative,  the  right  may  be  vested  in  any  person  or 
persons  the  judge  may  appoint  (s.  136  (3)).  The  Bank  of  England  and  other 
companies  must  act  in  accordance  with  orders  under  this  section  (s.  136  (5) 
(6)).  Where  one  of  four  trustees  had  been  found  lunatic,  an  order  was 
made  vesting  his  estate  in  the  other  three,  although  the  number  of  trustees 
was  thereby  diminished  {In  re  Leon,  [1892]  1  Ch.  348). 

Charity  Trustees. — The  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  as  to  vesting  orders 
may  be  exercised  for  vesting  any  land,  stock,  or  chose  in  action  in  the 
trustee  or  trustees  of  any  charity  or  society  over  which  the  High  Court 
would  have  jurisdiction  upon  suit  duly  instituted,  whether  the  appointment 
of  such  trustee  or  trustees  was  made  by  instrument  under  a  power  or  by 
the  High  Court  under  its  general  or  statutory  jurisdiction  (s.  138). 

Declarations  and  Directions. — The  Judge  in  Lunacy  may  make  declara- 
tions and  give  directions  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  right  to  any 
stock  or  chose  in  action  vested  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  to  be 
exercised  (see  In  re  Gregson,  ubi  supra). 

Orders  JEmdence. — A  vesting  order  as  to  land  under  the  Act  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  allegation  of  personal  incapacity  upon  which  it  is  founded 
(see  s.  40  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  replacing  the  repealed  sec.  140  of  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890). 

New  Trustees. — Where  the  judge  has  jurisdiction  to  make  a  vesting 
order,  he  may  also  make  an  order  appointing  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees 
(s.  141). 

Costs, — The  costs  of  and  incident  to  obtaining  an  order  under  the  pro-. 
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visions  of  the  Act  as  to  vesting  orders,  and  carrying  the  same  into  effect 
may  be  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  land  or  personal  estate,  or  the  income 
thereof,  as  the  judge  may  think  fit  (s.  142). 

Infant  Trustee  or  Mortgagee.— 'Pcib  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  vestincr 
orders  do  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  as  to  any  lunatic 
trustee  or  mortgagee  who  is  an  infant  (s.  143 ;  see  In  re  Edwards,  1879  10 
Oh.  D.  605).  ' 

Procedure. — An  application  for  a  vesting  order  is  made  by  petition 
(Pailes  in  Lunacy,  1892,  r.  17 ;  1892,  W.  N.,  0.  &  E.  7).  Where  the  appli- 
cation is  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  or  relates  to  property  subject 
to  a  trust,  it  may  be  made  by  any  person  beneficially  interested  in  the 
property,  whether  under  disability  or  not,  or  by  any  duly  appointed  trustee 
thereof ;  and  where  it  relates  to  any  property  subject  to  a  mortgage,  by  any 
person  beneficially  interested  in  the  equity  of  redemption,  or  in  the  mort- 
gage money,  whether  under  disability  or  not  (r.  57).  The  application  must  be 
intituled  in  the  matter  of  the  trust  or  mortgage,  and  of  the  particular  lunacy, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (r.  58) ;  and  the  appHcant  must 
serve  the  application  upon  the  person  or  persons  who,  according  to  tlie 
practice  of  the  Chancery  Division,  would  be  required  or  entitled  to  be 
served  in  similar  cases  (r.  59). 

Definitions. — For  the  definitions  of "  land,"  "  stock,"  "  seised,"  "  possessed," 
and  other  expressions  used  in  the  Act,  see  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  s.  341;  and 
Lunacy  Act,  1891,  s.  28. 

[Authorities. — For  lunacy  law,  see  Pope,  lunacy,  2nd  ed.,  1890 ;  Wood 
Eenton,  1896;  Archbold,  4th  ed.,  1895;  Elmer,  7th  ed.,  1892;  and  see 
Lunacy.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Charities.— Under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860  (23  &  24  Vict, 
c.  136),  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  power  to  make  orders  for  the  vest- 
ing of  any  real  or  personal  estate  belonging  to  any  charity,  or  entitling  the 
official  trustees  of  charitable  funds,  or  any  other  trustees,  to  call  for  a 
transfer  of,  and  to  transfer,  any  stock  belonging  to  such  estate  (s.  2). 
They  may  also  make  a  vesting  order  on  substituting  the  bishop  of  one 
diocese  for  the  bishop  of  another  as  to  certain  trusts,  under  the  Bishops 
Trusts  Substitution  Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  71. 

Judicial  Sale. — The  Court  of  Chancery  could  make  an  order  vesting 
land  in  the  purchaser  on  a  judicial  sale  under  the  Land  Eegistry  Act,  1862 
(25  &  26  Vict.  c.  53,  ss.  45  et  seq.). 

County  and  Palatine  Courts. — The  provisions  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893, 
with  respect  to  the  High  Court,  in  their  application  to  cases  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Palatine  Court  or  County  Court,  include  that  Court,  and 
the  procedure  under  that  Act  in  Palatine  Courts  and  County  Courts  is  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Acts  and  rules  regulating  the  procedure  of  those 
Courts  (Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  46).  Under  the  combined  operation  of,  this 
provision  and  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  s.  67,  and  the  Interpretation 
Act,  1889,  s.  38,  the  County  Court  has  jurisdiction  under  the  Trustee  Act, 
1893,  where  the  trust  estate  or  fund  to  which  the  action  or  matter  relates 
does  not  exceed  £500  (see  Eudall  and  Greig,  Trusts  and  Trustees,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  150,  151). 

The  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham  are  regulated  by  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  47  (s.  8  is  repealed 
by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  of  which  see  s.  46).  The  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  within  its  jurisdiction,  are 
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similar  to  those  of  the  Chancery  Division  (see  53   &   54  Vict.   c.   2:., 
s.  3). 

Judicial  Trustees. — On  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  be  judicial 
trustee  (under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896),  the  Court  is  to  make  such 
vesting  or  other  orders  and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  vesting  the  trust  property  in  the  judicial  trustee,  either  as  sole  trustee 
or  jointly  with  other  trustees,  as  the  case  requires  (the  Judicial  Trustee 
Kuies,  1897,  r.  6). 

Yorkshire  Registry. — Under  the  Yorkshire  Registries  Act,  1884  (47  &  48 
Vict.  c.  54),  all  assurances  executed  or  made  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Act  (1st  January  1885,  see  s.  2)  may  be  registered  under  the  Act 
(s.  4).  The  expression  "  assurance "  includes  {inter  alia)  any  "  order  of  a 
Court "  (which  again  includes  any  order  issuing  from  a  Court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  any  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  whereby  any  interest 
in  any  land  is  or  may  be  affected),  or  affidavit  of  vesting  under  any  Act  of 
Parliament  (s.  3). 

Middlesex  Registry. — It  seems  that  a  vesting  order  does  not  require 
registration  in  Middlesex'  as  a  "  conveyance  "  (see  Brickdale,  Registration  of 
Deeds  in  Middlesex,  p.  16). 

Stamps. — For  the  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1891,  the  expression 
"  conveyance  on  sale "  includes  (inter  alia)  every  decree  or  order  of  any 
Court  or  of  any  commissioners,  whereby  any  property,  or  any  estate  or 
interest  in  any  property,  upon  the  sale  thereof  is  transferred  to  or  vested 
in  a  purchaser,  or  any  other  person  on  his  behalf  or  by  his  direction  (s.  54) ; 
and  every  such  decree  or  order,  whereby  any  property  on  any  occasion, 
except  a  sale  or  mortgage,  is  transferred  to  or  vested  in  any  person,  is  to  be 
charged  with  duty  as  a  conveyance  or  transfer  of  property ;  but  if  made  for 
effectuating  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  it  is  not  to  be  charged  more 
than  ten  shillings  (s.  62). 


Vestments.  —  During  the  last  half-century  the  question  of 
eucharistic  vestments  in  the  Church  of  England  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able controversy  and  litigation.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  ground  in  dispute,  and  of  the  state  of  English 
case  law  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  upon  the  subject  without  a  brief  historical  and  chronological  state- 
ment of  the  statutory  and  other  provisions  on  which  the  determination  of 
the  question  depends. 

In  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  vi.  (1549),  the  office  of  Holy 
Communion,  "  commonly  called  the  Mass,"  is  prefaced  by  a  Eubric  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Upon  the  day  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion the  priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy  ministry  shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture 
appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say,  a  white  albe  plain  with  a  vestment 
[i.e.  chasuble]  or  cope.  And  where  there  be  many  priests  or  deacons  there  so  many 
shall  be  ready  to  help  the  priest  in  the  ministration  as  shall  be  requisite,  and  shall 
have  upon  them  likewise  the  vestures  appointed  for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albes 
with  tunicles. 

In  the  Prayer-Book  of  1552  it  was  provided  that — 

The  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his 
ministration  shall  use  neither  albe,  vestment,  nor  cope  ;  but  being  archbishop  or  bishop 
he  shall  wear  a  rochet,  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon  he  shall  have  and  wear  surplice 
only. 
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Then  came  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  (1  Eliz.  c.  2),  which 
provided  that — 

Such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be 
in  use,  as  was  in  this  Church  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by  the 
authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  commissioners  appointed  and 
authorised  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  causes  ecclesiastical  or  of  the  metro- 
politan (sic)  of  this  realm. 

In  pursuance  of  this  statute  there  was  inserted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Prayer-Book  of  1559  the  following  note : — 

And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at 
all  other  times  of  his  ministration,  shall  use  such  ornaments  in  the  church  as  were  in 
use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

In  the  Prayer-Book  of  1604  practically  the  same  words  were  used.  In 
that  of  1662,  now  in  force,  to  which  the  Caroline  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  & 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4),  although  containing  itself  no  provisions  as  to  ornaments, 
gives  statutory  authority,  the  Ornaments  Eubric  reads  thus : — 

And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  such  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this 
Church  of  England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

The  main  question  at  issue  in  the  vestments  controversy  has  been 
whether  the  Ornaments  Eubric  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1662  is  still  in  force 
in  its  entirety,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  modified  by  the  Adveetisements 
OF  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  as  to  the  terms  of  which,  see  vol.  i.  p.  163.  It  was 
held  by  the  Privy  Council,  in  Rebbert  v.  Purchas,  1871,  L.  R  3  P.  C.  601, 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  in  Mphinstone  v.  Purchas, 
that  the  Advertisements  constituted  a  taking  of  "  other  order  "  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  25  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  that 
consequently  the  Ornaments  Eubric  must  be  construed  as  subject  to  the 
modification  which  the  Advertisements  had  effected  on  the  Eubric  prefixed 
to  the  Communion  service  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1549.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  make  the  alb  and  chasuble,  and  the  cope  (except  as  regards 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches)  illegal.  It  is  necessary  to  set  out  the 
reasoning  on  which  this  decision  was  based  with  some  minuteness.  It  may 
be  summarised  shortly  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Advertisements  were  strenuously  enforced,  and  a  general 
destruction  of  the  ordinary  Mass  vestments  followed  their  appearance. 
(2)  This  destruction  of  vestments  shows  that  the  object  of  the  Advertise- 
ments was  not,  as  Mr.  Purchas  contended,  to  secure  a  minimum  of  ritual, 
leaving  those  priests  who  preferred  a  more  elaborate  standard  to  adopt  it  if 
they  pleased,  but  to  abolish  all  the  ornaments  which  they  did  not  prescribe, 
and  to  make  the  use  of  the  surplice  alone  compulsory.  (3)  The  Adv^tise- 
ments  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Canons  of  1603,  which  sanctioned  the 
Prayer-Book  of,  1559,  and  the  Canons  and  Prayer-Book  must  be  read 
together,  the  Canons  being  taken  as  an  exposition  of  the  limitation  of  the 
Ornaments  Eubric.  (4)  In  the  Eubric  of  1662  the  words  "  shall  be  retained 
and  be  in  use"  are  employed  instead  of  the  simple  expression  "were  in 
use  "  which  appeared  in  that  of  1559.  The  inference  is  that  things  were  to 
remain  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  Caroline  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed. 

Jn  the  case  of  Clifton  v.  Bidsdale,  1877,  L.  E.  2  P.  &  D.  276,  the  Privy 
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Council  again  held,  although  the  decision  was  only  that  of  a  majority,  that 
the  Advertisements  were  a  taking  of  order  by  the  Queen  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  that  sec.  25  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  must  be 
read  as  if  such  order  had  been  inserted  therein.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  in  Clifton  v.  Ridsdale  the  Privy  Council  abandoned  the  argument  from 
the  words  "  shall  be  retained,"  which  formed  one  of  the  main  grounds  of 
the  decision  in  Hebhert  v.  Purchas,  and  they  further  laid  down  the 
principle,  which  was  again  restated  by  the  same  tribunal  in  the  case  of 
Bead  v.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  644,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  ecclesiastical  cases  turning  on  matters  of  historical 
investigation  do  not  possess  the  finality  which  ordinarily  belongs  to  the 
judgment  of  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  (see  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Juris- 
prudence, p.  317),  but  in  the  ultimate  resort  are  liable  to  be  revised  in  the  light 
of  any  fresh  evidence  in  regard  to  their  subject-matter  which  may  be  forth- 
coming. Since  the  decision  in  Clifton  v.  Ridsdale  there  has  been  no  fresh 
litigation  in  regard  to  the  vestments,  unless  one  may  refer  to  the  case  of 
Woodward  v.  The  Parishioners  of  Folkestone  (Trist.  Const.  Judg.  p.  177), 
where  Dr.  Tristram  (as  Commissary  of  Canterbury)  refused  to  grant  a 
faculty  for  a  painted  window  representing  a  priest  administering  the 
communion  in  the  vestments  worn  by  Anglican  priests  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  such  vestments  was  no  longer  lawful. 
This  decision  possesses  no  further  legal  or  liturgical  value  or  importance 
than  that  of  any  other  diocesan  Court.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  issues 
involved  in  the  cases  of  Hehbert  v.  Purchas  and  Clifton  v.  Ridsdale,  something 
more  must  be  said.  These  decisions  have  been  subjected  to  a  greater  degree 
of  criticism  both  on  legal  and  on  ecclesiological  grounds  than  has  been 
expended  on  any  other  judgments  in  this  century ;  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful 
that  if  they  again  came  under  review  they  would,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
vestments  are  concerned,  be  set  aside.  As  their  soundness  may  possibly  be 
submitted  to  the  test  in  the  near  future,  it  may  be  interesting  to  sum  up 
the  chief  criticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  them. 

(1)  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Advertisements  were  a  taking 
of  "  other  order,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity, 
it  appears  to  be  almost  certain  that  their  object  was  to  impose  additional 
ceremonies,  and  not  to  diminish  such  as  were  prescribed  by  the  statute.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  anxious  on  her  accession  to  substitute  the  first 
Prayer-Book  of  Edward  vi.  for  the  second.  She  was  dissuaded  from 
doing  so,  however,  by  Puritan  influence,  which  was  then  very  strong  at  her 
Court.  But  she  only  consented  to  restore  the  second  Prayer-Book  with 
important  alterations  (as  to  which  see  Peayer-book),  one  of  which  was 
the  excision  of  the  Eubric  abolishing  the  vestments,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  a  Eubric  restoring  the  ornaments  which  were  in  use  under  the 
first  Prayer-Book.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  view  that  the 
words  "  other  order  "  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by  which  this  Eubric  was 
enforced  pointed  to  a  contemplated  curtailment  of  its  provisions,  or  to 
anything  but  the  probable  imposition  of  additional  ceremonies  at  some 
future  time.  There  is  strong  evidence,  moreover,  that  the  object  of  the 
Advertisements  was  to  level  up  Puritan  practice  to  the  Catholic  standard, 
and  not  to  level  down  the  Catholic  standard  to  a  minimum  so  as  to  satisfy 
Puritan  prejudices.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Eobert 
Horn,  1561-80),  who  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Advertisements,  and  who 
heartily  desired  to  see  the  Ornaments  Eubric  abolished,  declaring,  after  the 
Advertisements  had  been  dretwn  up,  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
which  enjoined  the  vestments  could  not  be  repealed  unless  by  an  Act  of 
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Parliament.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  Advertisements  were  attacked  not 
by  the  High  Church  party,  but  by  the  Puritans,  a  fact  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  assumption  that  they  were  intended  to  make  Anglican  worship 
conform  to  the  Puritan  view.  (2)  The  argument  of  the  Privy  Council, 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  vestments  after  the  publication  of 
the  Advertisements,  is  misleading  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and 
proves  too  much  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Por,  in 
the  first  place,  the  destruction  of  vestments  commenced  before  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  Advertisements.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  merely  a 
manifestation  of  a  far  wider  movement  against  all  ornaments,  rites,  aud 
ceremonies,  which  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Puritans,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  destruction  and  mutilation  of  ornaments  which  were 
undoubtedly  lawful,  such  as  Communion  tables,  chalices,  fonts,  and  surplices 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  contemporaneous  evidence  that 
in  some  Churches  the  vestments  continued  in  use  long  after  the  Advertise- 
ments had  been  published  and  enforced.  Thus  in  May  1644  the  following 
Ordinance  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (Ordin.  1644,  c.  38; 
Scobell's  Collection,  2658,  p.  69) :  "  Ifo  copes,  surplices,  superstitious  vestments, 
roods  or  rood  lofts,  or  holy  water  font  shall  be  or  he  any  more  used  in  any 
church  or  chapel  within  this  realm."  Moreover,  up  to  the  date  of  Hehiert  v. 
Furchas,  the  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Eubric  which  the  Privy 
Council  adopted  in  that  case  was  absolutely  without  ecclesiastical  or  legal 
authority.  It  was  declared,  for  instance,  by  the  committee  appohited  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1641  to  revise  the  Eubrics,  and  consisting  of  ten 
earls,  ten  bishops,  ten  barons,  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  divines, 
that  all  the  vestments  used  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  vi  's  reign 
were  still  lawful,  and  not  only  lawful,  but  commanded.  The  interpretation 
of  the  Ornaments  Eubric  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council  in  Hebbert  v. 
Furchas  was  flatly  at  variance  with  the  decisions  of  the  same  tribunal  in 
Westerton  v.  Liddell  (see  Moore's  Report,  p.  28)  and  Martin  v.  MackonocMc 
(1869,  L.  E.  2  P.  C.  365).  (3)  In  the  last  place,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-Book  of  1662  should  have  inserted  in  it 
the  Ornaments  Eubric  of  1559,  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  Advertise- 
ments, if  these  had  in  any  way  qualified  its  original  force. 

[Authorities. — Phillimore's  IIccl.  Law,  2nd  ed. ;  Parker,  Did  Queen 
Elizabeth  take  other  Order  ?  Talbot's  Modern  Decisions  on  Ritual ;  M'Coll's 
Lawlessness,  Sacerdotalism,  and  Ritualism;  Eev.  J.  H.  Blunt's  Annotated, 
Frayer-Booh  (1869),  pp.  Ixv.  ("  The  Accessories  of  Divine  Service,"  by  Eev. 
T.  W.  Perry)  and  159  ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  Q.C.,  Boole  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  Notes,  1849,  Eccl.  Hist.  Socy.,  vol.  i.  p.  367:  "Indeed,  all  the  direction 
contained  in  the  1st  Book  of  Edw.  vf.  as  to  the  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  ministers  thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministrations  are  hy  Stat.  14, 
Car.  //.  c.  4,  the  statute  laics  of  the  Anglican  Church."'] 


Vestry. — The  vestry  is  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  township  or  parish— a  name  derived  from  its  old  place  of 
meeting.  All  parish  notices  were  originally  given  out  in  church,  and  the 
parishioners  appear  to  have  stayed  on  in  the  church  after  service  and  dis- 
cussed the  matters  to  which  their  attention  had  thus  been  called.  Later, 
when  more  modern  ideas  arose  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  it  was  felt  to 
be  more  fitting  for  the  parishioners  to  adjourn  to  the  vestry  (if  there  was 
one),  there  to  debate  and  settle  parish  matters.  The  rector  or  other  parish 
priest  presided,  but  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  never  confined  to 
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ecclesiastical  matters.  From  the  first,  secular  affairs  were  prominent,  and 
became  more  and  more  prominent  as  years  rolled  on.  The  of&cers  of  the 
parish  or  township  were  always  elected  in  the  vestry,  such  as  the  church- 
wardens, the  waywardens,  the  assessors.and  the  collectors,  and  in  later  days,the 
assistant  overseer  and  the  surveyor  of  highways.  To  this  meeting  the  church- 
wardens annually  presented  their  balance-sheet,  showing  how  the  income 
of  the  parish  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  had  been  expended. 
Matters  affecting  the  property  of  the  parish  (which  was  generally  vested  in 
the  churchwardens),  the  repair  of  all  highways  in  the  parish,  etc.,  would  also 
be  discussed.  And  to  this  day,  though  parish  notices  are  no  longer  given 
out  in  church,  they  must  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Common  Vestry. — The  ordinary  parish  vestry  is  not  a  representative 
body  ;  it  is  merely  "  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  in  vestry  assembled  " :  that, 
indeed,  is  its  full  title.  Every  ratepayer,  whether  male  or  female,  whether 
a  churchman  or  a  dissenter,  whether  resident  in  the  parish  or  not,  is  entitled 
to  attend  and  vote ;  and  so  is  every  resident  occupier  who  is  liable  to  be  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  whose  rates  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  paid  for  him 
or  her  by  the  landlord.  Three  days'  notice  of  a  vestry  meeting  must  in  all 
cases  be  given.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  if  present,  is  still  entitled  to 
take  the  chair.  If  he  is  not  present  (and  perhaps  in  all  cases  where  the 
parish  is  not  also  an  ecclesiastical  parish),  the  meeting  may  elect  its  chair- 
man. Minutes  of  the  meeting  must  be  taken,  which  the  chairman  must 
sign.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  is  taken  by  show  of  hands ;  but  any  one 
present  may  demand  a  poll.  If  a  poll  be  taken  the  system  of  voting  is 
plural,  the  voters  having  from  one  to  six  votes,  according  to  rating.  Every 
one  who  is  rated  at  £50  or  less  has  one  vote,  every  additional  £25  ratal 
gives  one  extra  vote,  until  the  total  of  six  votes  is  reached.  No  one  may  have 
more  than  six  votes.  A  woman  who  pays  rates  may  vote,  and  a  corpora- 
tion may  vote  by  its  secretary  or  other  agent. 

Select  Vestries. — In  some  of  the  larger  parishes,  however,  there  is  what  is 
called  a  "  select  vestry."  The  ratepayers  do  not  themselves  attend  the 
vestry,  but  elect  "  vestrymen  "  to  represent  them.  In  a  few  parishes  this 
method  was  adopted  in  very  early  times  ;  it  became  a  custom  of  the  parish 
to  elect  vestrymen,  probably  because  the  church  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  all  the  ratepayers.  These  may  be  called  customary/  select  vestries ; 
there  appear  to  be  still  sixty-one  in  existence.  The  custom  of  the 
parish  will  in  each  case  determine  the  number  of  the  vestrymen  and  the 
mode  of  their  election,  which  is  usually  by  co-optation. 

There  are  also  statutory  select  vestries.  These  were  created  by  an  Act 
of  1831,  commonly  known  as  Hobhouse's  Act  (1  &  2  Will.  iv.  c.  60).  This 
Act  is  permissive,  and  can  only  be  adopted  by  parishes  having  more  than 
eight  hundred  ratepaying  inhabitants.  It  must  be  adopted  after  due 
notice  to  the  parishioners  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers 
voting ;  and  the  whole  number  of  persons  voting  must  be  a  clear  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish.  If  the  Act  be  adopted  a  select  vestry  is 
then  elected  by  the  ratepayers ;  each  ratepayer  has  only  one  vote.  The 
number  of  select  vestrymen  is  fixed  at  twelve  for  every  thousand  rate- 
payers, but  the  total  number  elected  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  churchwardens  are  ex  officio 
members.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  select  vestry  retire  annually, 
but  are  re-eligible.  The  Act  further  provides  for  the  publication  of  the 
accounts  of  parish  charities,  and  the  election  of  auditors  to  audit  the 
accounts.  This  Act  was  largely  adopted  by  the  London  parishes  ;  but  it 
was  repealed,  as  regards  the  metropolis,  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
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ment  Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  s.  1),  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
now  only  eight  parishes  governed  by  a  select  vestry  under  Hobhouse's  Act. 

The  duties  of  the  vestry,  up  to  1894,  consisted  mainly  in  managing  the 
parish  property  and  the  parochial  charities  (if  there  were  any),  and  in  adopt- 
ing and  worlcing  certain  permissive  Acts,  such  as  the  Public  Libraries  Act ; 
and  in  all  urban  parishes  the  vestry  still  retains  these  powers.  The  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894  did  not  create  a  parish  council  in  any  urban  parish. 
But  in  all  rural  parishes  the  powers  of  the  vestry  (whether  common  or 
select),  except  those  relating  to  "  the  affairs  of  the  church  or  to  ecclesiastical 
charities,"  have  been  transferred  to  the  parish  council  or  the  parish  meeting 
(see  Parish  Council,  III.  Parish  Meeting,  etc.,  vol.  ix.) ;  so  that  the  vestry 
has  now  ceased  to  take  any  practical  part  in  the  civil  government  of  any 
rural  parish. 

Metropolitan  Vestries. — See  Metropolitan  Vestries,  and  note  that  the 
elections  are  held  in  May,  and  are  now  regulated  by  an  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — the  Vestrymen  (London)  Election  Order,  1898  (St.E.&O. 
1898,  No.  244),  dated  25th  March  1898. 


Veterinary  Surgeon. ^A  veterinary  surgeon  (from  veteri- 
narius  concerned  with  veterinmn,  a  beast  of  burden)  is  a  person  who  treats 
the  diseases  or  injuries  of  animals  (Wharton's  Lmo  Lexicon,  9th  ed.,  p.  769). 
Previously  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  62), 
there  was  no  law  which  applied  to  veterinary  surgeons  in  particular  ;  and 
where  there  was  no  contract,  such  a  person  had  to  go  on  a  quantum  meruit 
(q.'V.)  (Oliphant  on  Horses,  5th  ed.,  p.  212).  A  usage  to  charge  for  attend- 
ance, where  there  was  not  much  medicine  required,  was  held  too  uncertain 
{Sewell  V.  Corp,  1824,  1  Car.  &  P.  392). 

The  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  founded  in  the  year 
1791,  and  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1845.  Supplemental 
charters  were  granted  thereto  ia  1876  and  1879.  By  the  original  charter, 
veterinary  surgery  is  constituted  a  profession,  and  the  registered  members 
of  its  body  are  alone  to  be  recognised  as  members  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession. Its  diploma  is  granted  only  to  persons  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  a  certain  educational  course,  tested  by  examination.  The  charter 
of  1876  directs  a  register  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  kept.  The  business 
of  members  of  the  college,  and  the  dispensing  of  medicines  to  animals  by 
such  persons,  and  persons  holding  the  veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland, 
etc..  Society  of  Scotland,  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Pharmacy  Acts  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  121,  s.  6  ;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  117,  s.  1; 
38  &  39  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  31). 

The  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881,  was  passed  with  a  view  to  enable 
persons  requiring  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  diseases  or  injuries  to  horses  and  other  animals,  to  distinguish  between 
qualified  and  unqualified  practitioners.  In  this  Act  "  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  "  means  the  college  incorporated,  and  regulated  by  the 
charter  and  two  supplemental  charters  abo\'e  referred  to  ;  "  the  Eegistrar^ 
means  the  Eegistrar  for  the  time  being  of  the  Eoyal  College ;  and  "  veteri- 
nary surgery "  means  the  art  and  science  of  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine  (s.  2). 

The  charters  of  the  Eoyal  College  are  confirmed  by  the  Act,  except  as 
far  as  tliey  are  altered  by,  or  are  inconsistent  with,  the  Act ;  but  not  so  as 
to  prevent  the  making  of  any  amendment  thereof,  or  addition  thereto,  by 
any  supplemental  charter  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  Act  (s.  14). 
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If  after  31st  December  1883  any  person,  other  than  a  person  who  for 
the  time  being  is  on  the  register  of  A^eterinary  surgeons,  or  who  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  tlie  Act  held  the  veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland, 
etc.,  Society,  takes  or  uses  the  title  of  A'eterinary  surgeon  or  veterinary 
practitioner,  or  any  name,  title,  addition,  or  description,  stating  that  he  is 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  a  i)ractitioner  of  veterinary  surgery,  or  of  any 
branch  thereof,  or  is  specially  qualified  to  practise  the  same,  lie  is  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  (s.  17  (1)),  and  is  incapacitated  from  recovering 
any  fee  for  acting  in  any  manner  as  a  ^'eterinary  surgeon  (ibid.  (2)). 

Where  a  shoeing-smith,  not  possessed  of  these  qualifications,  had  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  described  his  place  of  business  as  a  "  A-eterinary  forge," 
it  was  held  that  these  words  constituted  a  description  that  he  was  specially 
qualified  to  practise  a  branch  of  veterinary  surgery  within  the  meaning  of 
this  enactment  ( Veterinary  College  v.  Eobinson,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  557).  But 
otherwise  where  a  chemist  published  a  book  dealing  with  the  diseases  of 
horses,  and  described  himself  as  a  pharmaceutical  and  veterinary  chemist 
{Veterinary  College  v.  Green,  1893,  57  J.  P.  505). 

The  Eoyal  College  is  bound  to  make  provision,  in  manner  permitted  by 
its  charters,  for  the  examination  in  England  of  students  attending  the 
college,  and  in  Scotland  of  students  attending  the  Scotch  veterinary  colleges, 
and  in  Ireland  whencA'er  a  veterinary  college  is  established  there,  and  to 
admit  and  register  such  students  as  have  passed  the  examination  as 
members  of  the  Eoyal  College  (s.  4). 

By  sec.  3^(1)  The  register  of  membei's  of  the  college,  directed  by  the 
charter  of  1876  to  be  made  and  maintained,  shall  be  styled  the  "  Eegister  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons " ;  (2)  the  council  of  the  college  shall  cause  correct 
copies  of  the  register  to  be  at  least  once  a  year  printed  under  their  direction, 
and  published  and  sold,  and  such  copies  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence. 
As  to  evidence  of  registration,  see,  further,  s.  9.  Sec.  15  provides  for  the 
registration  of  persons  who  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  were  practising 
veterinary  surgery  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  were  not  on  the  register  of 
^'eterinary  surgeons.  The  names  of  such  persons  are  to  be  placed  on  a 
separate  register,  under  the  heading  of  "  existing  practitioners."  But  no 
person  so  registered  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  the  college  "  within 
the  said  charters  or  this  Act." 

Sec.  13 — (1)  Enacts  that  where  a  person  shows  that  he  holds  some 
recognised  veterinary  diploma  granted  to  him  in  a  British  possession,  and 
either  that  its  grant  occurred  when  he  was  not  domiciled  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  the  course  of  not  less  than  five  years  during  which  he 
resided  out  of  the  kingdom,  or,  if  he  was  practising  veterinary  surgery  in 
the  kingdom  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  he  has  so  practised  for  not  less 
than  ten  years  either  in  the  kingdom  or  elsewhere,  he  shall,  upon  payment 
of  the  registration  fee,  be  admitted  without  examination  to  )je  registered  as  a 
colonial  practitioner  in  the  register,  and  to  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  member  of  the  college;  (2)  where  a  person  shows  that  he 
obtained  some  recognised  veterinary  diploma  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
either  that  he  is  not  a  British  subject,  or  that,  if  such,  he  has  practised 
veterinary  surgery  for  more  than  ten'  years  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
if  he  was  practising  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  for 
not  less  than  ten  years,  either  therein  or  elsewhere,  and  either  continues  to 
hold  that  diploma  or  has  not  been  deprived  thereof  for  any  cause  which 
disqualifies  him  from  being  registered  under  the  Act,  he  shall,  on  payment 
of  the  registration  fee,  be  entitled  without  examination  to  be  registered  as  a 
foreign  practitioner,  and  to  become  to  all  intents  a  member  of  the  college. 
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Subsec.  (3)  defines  the  terms  "  veterinary  diploma,"  "  British  possession," 
and  "  recognised  veterinary  diploma " ;  and  subsec.  (4)  provides  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  part  of  a  person  who  is  refused  registra- 
tion as  a  colonial  or  foreign  practitioner  on  the  ground  that  his  diploma  is 
not  a  recognised  veterinary  diploma. 

By  sec.  5 — (1)  The  registrar  shall  from  time  to  time  insert  in  the  register 
any  alteration  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  name  or  address  of 
any  person  registered;  (2)  he  shall  remove  the  name  of  every  deceased 
person ;  (3)  he  may  remove  the  name  of  a  person  who  has  ceased  to 
practise,  but  not  (save  as  hereinafter  provided)  without  the  consent  of  such 
person ;  (4)  where  he  has  reason  to  think  that  any  person  registered  has 
ceased  to  practise,  he  may  send  by  post  to  such  person  a  notice  inquiring 
whether  or  not  he  has  ceased  to  practise  or  has  changed  his  residence,  and 
if  he  does  not  within  three  months  receive  any  answer  from  such  person,  he 
may,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  send  him 
by  post  in  a  registered  letter  another  notice  referring  to  the  first,  and  statin^:; 
that  no  answer  thereto  has  been  received,  and  if  he  does  not  within  a  month 
after  sending  the  second  notice  receive  any  answer,  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  ceased  to  practise,  and  his  name  may  be  removed  accord- 
ingly ;  (5)  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  the  registrar  is  to  act  as  in  each 
case  appears  sufiicient. 

The  power  conferred  by  the  supplemental  charter  of  1876  on  the 
council,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  at  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  are  present,  and  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
so  present,  but  not  otherwise,  to  remove  a  name  from  the  register  may  be 
exercised  in  respect  of  any  person  who  is  on  the  register,  but  in  the 
following  cases  only : — At  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  the  person 
whose  name  is  to  be  removed,  or  where  a  name  has  been  incorrectly 
entered,  or  fraudulently  entered  or  procured  to  be  entered,  or  a  person 
registered  has  at  any  time  been  convicted,  either  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  or  elsewhere,  of  an  offence  which,  if  committed  in  England, 
would  be  a  misdemeanour,  or  higher  offence,  or  is  shown  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  conduct  disgraceful  to  him  in  a  professional  respect  (s.  6). 
As  to  the  meaning  given  to  analogous  words  in  the  Medical  Acts,  see 
Medicine,  vol.  viii.  at  pp.  348,  349.  Where  the  council  have  removed 
the  name  of  any  person  from  the  register,  it  shall  not  be  re-entered 
except  by  a  resolution  of  the  council,  or  by  order  of  a  Court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  (s.  7  (i.)).  The  council  may,  by  resolution  passed 
by  a  like  proportion  of  their  number  as  is  required  for  the  removal 
of  a  name  from  the  register,  direct  the  registrar  to  restore  any  name 
removed  therefrom,  either  without  fee  or  on  payment  of  such  fee,  not 
exceeding  the  registration  fee,  as  the  council  may  from  time  to  time  fix 
(s.  7  (2)).  The  name  of  any  person  removed  at  his  request  or  with  his 
consent  shall,  unless  it  might,  if  not  so  removed,  have  been  removed  by 
order  of  the  council,  is  to  be  restored  on  his  application,  on  payment 
of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  the  registration  fee.-as  the  council  from  time 
to  time  fix  (s.  7  (3)).  By  sec.  8— (1)  The  council  is,  for  the  purpose  ot 
exercising  the  power  of  removing  a  name  from,  or  restoring  a  name  to,  the 
register,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  by  a  committee  of  the  council, 
whose  powers  are  to  be  exercisable  by  not  fewer  than  three  of  its  members ; 
and  the  report  of  the  committee,  after  hearing  the  person  concerned,  if  he 
so  desires,  is  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  facts,  but  so  that  the  council 
shall  form  their  own  judgment  on  the  cases,  independently  of  any  opinion 
of  the  committee.     (2)  If  the  council  determine  to  remove  or  not  restore 
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the  name  of  any  person  they  shall,  if  required  by  him,  state  in  writing 
their  reason  for  so  doing,  and  he  may  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Every  registrar  of  deaths,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  any 
person  on  the  register,  is  forthwith  to  certify  the  fact  to  the  registrar,  who 
is  thereupon  to  erase  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  register  (s.  10). 
Any  person  who  obtains  registration  by  wilful  false  representation,  is  to  be 
deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and,  on  conviction,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £50,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months  (s.  11).  The 
like  penalty-  is  imposed  on  the  registrar  for  wilful  falsification  of  the 
register  (s.  12);  and  a  penalty  of  £20  on  any  person  falsely  representing 
himself  as  a  fellow  or  member  of  the  college  (s.  16). 

Fines  and  imprisonment  under  the  Act  may  be  recovered  and  imposed 
summarily ;  and  prosecutions  may  be  instituted  by  the  council,  but  not  by 
a  private  person  without  their  written  consent  (s.  19). 

By  sec.  35  (2)  and  63  (2)  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894  (57 
&  58  Vict.  c.  57),  every  local  authority  in  England  and  Scotland  is  to 
appoint  at  least  one  veterinary  inspector,  and  so  many  others  as  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  direct. 
But  these  provisions  do  not  apply  to  Ireland  (s.  69  (1)).  The  expres- 
sion "veterinary  inspector"  means  an  inspector  being  a  member  of  the 
college,  or  any  veterinary  practitioner  qualified  as  approved  by  the  Board 
(s.  59  (1)).  A  certificate  of  such  an  inspector  to  the  effect  that  an  animal 
is  affected  with  a  disease  therein  specified,  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  matter  certified  (s.  44  (5)).     See  Faeriee. 

[Authority. — Oliphant  on  Horses,  5th  ed.,  by  C.  E.  Lloyd.] 


Veto. — The  term  "  veto  "  in  its  strict  use  is  unknown  to  our  constitu- 
tional system,  by  which  legislative  power  is  placed  in  the  Crown;  Lords,  and 
Commons  co-ordinately.  But  though  the  assent  of  these  three  constituent 
parts  of  Parliament  is  equally  necessary  to  an  act  of  legislation,  they  by  no 
E^eans  stand  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the  giving  or  refusing  it,  and  restricted 
powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  sometimes  spoken  of, 
without  strict  accuracy,  as  a  veto  on  the  actions  of  the  Commons.  The 
Crown  has  now,  with  an  insignificant  exception,  no  legislative  initiative, 
and  no  power  of  amendment,  and  its  assent  to  legislation  has  not  been 
withheld  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (see  Assent,  Eoyal).  The 
House  of  Lords  has  powers  of  initiative  and  amendment,  except  as  regards 
Money  Bills.  With  regard  to  these,  it  has  even  practically  lost  the  power 
of  rejection  since  the  practice  was  introduced  of  embodying  all  the  financial 
charges  of  the  year  in  a  single  Bill,  the  rejection  of  which  would  result  in 
confusion.  As  regards  general  legislation,  while  the  House  of  Lords  has 
full  powers  of  rejection  and  amendment,  yet  it  has  come  to  be  recognised 
that  these  powers  are  not  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country. 


Vexatious  Action. — The  Court  has  an  inherent  jurisdiction  to 
stay  or  dismiss  an  action  which  it  holds  to  be  vexatious  (see  cases  cited 
Annual  Practice,  1898,  p.  24),  besides  the  power  which  it  has  under  Order 
25,  r.  4  (E.  S.  C),  to  dismiss  an  action  shown  by  the  pleadings  to  be 
frivolous  and  vexatious.  Further  power  is  conferred  by  the  Vexatious 
Actions  Act,  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  51),  for  dealing  with  vexatious  actions. 
By  this  Act  (s.  1)  the  Attorney- General  is  empowered  to  apply  to  the  High 
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Court  for  an  order  restraining  a  person  who  has  habitually  and  persistently 
instituted  vexatious  legal  proceedings  without  any  reasonable  ground, 
whether  in  the  Iligh  Court  or  in  any  inferior  Court,  and  whether  against 
the  same  person  or  against  different  persons ;  and  if  the  Court,  after  hearing 
the  party  complained  of,  is  satisfied  that  he  has  instituted  such  actions,  it  is 
empowered  to  order  that  no  legal  proceedings  shall  be  takeii  by  him  in  any 
Court  unless  he  obtains  the  leave  of  the  High  Court  or  some  judge  thereof, 
and  satisfies  the  Court  or  a  judge  that  such  proceeding  is  not  an  abuse  of 
the  process  of  the  Court,  and  that  there  is  primd  facie  ground  for  such  nro- 
ceeding.  A  copy  of  any  such  order  must  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette.  It  has  been  decided  in  JEx  parte  the  Attorney-General,  In  re 
Chaffers,  1897,  76  L.  T.  351,  that  the  Act  applies  equally  whether  the 
vexatious  legal  proceedings  complained  of  have  been  instituted  before  or 
after  its  passing,  and  that  in  making  an  order  under  it  the  Court  will  look 
at  the  number,  general  character,  and  result  of  the  actions  brought,  and  if 
these  are  shown  "to  have  been  of  the  vexatious  character  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  an  order  will  be  made. 


Vexatious  Indictment.— At  common  law  it  is  the  right  of 
any  person  to  send  before  a  grand  jury  an  indictment  for  any  crime  and 
for  the  grand  jury  to  find  a  true  bill  thereon,  or  to  themselves  present  such 
crime  of  their  own  knowledge.  Under  22  Vict.  c.  17,  now  known  as  the 
Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  1859,  steps  were  taken  to  limit  the  rights  of  a 
prosecutor  in  the  case  of  certain  misdemeanours.  The  list  of  offences  to 
which  the  Act  originally  applied,  or  has  been  extended,  is  at  present : — 

Conspiracy. 

Perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury. 

Obtaining  money  or  other  property  by  false  pretences. 

Indecent  assault,  but  not  the  mere  attempt  {B.  v.  Burton,  1875,  13  Cox 
C.  C.  71). 

Libel  or  alleged  libel,  and  any  offence  under  the  Newspaper  Libel  Act, 
1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  6). 

Keeping  a  gambling  house  or  other  disorderly  house  {B.  v.  ^rown,  [1895] 
1  Q.  B.  119). 

Offences  under  Part  ii.  of  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  as  amended  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1883  and  1890  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  18;  46  &  47 
Vict.  c.  52,  ss.  163-166 ;  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  71). 

Misdemeanours  indictable  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  17),  or  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887 
(50  &  51  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  13). 

An  indictment  for  any  such  offence  may  not  be  presented  to  nor 
found  by  a  grand  jury  unless  the  prosecutor  has  previously  charged  the 
defendant  before  justices,  and — (1)  has  procured  a  committal  for  trial, 
and  been  bound  over  thereon  to  prosecute  {B.  v.  Beckley,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D. 
187) ;  or  (2)  has  on  the  dismissal  of  the  charge  demanded  to  be  bound  over, 
and  has  been  bound  over  to  prefer  and  prosecute  the  indictment.  In 
this  case,  if  the  prosecution  fails  the  prosecutor  must  pay  the  defendant's 
costs  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  2 ;  but  see  Stubhs  v.  BuUic  Prosecutor,  1890, 
24  Q.  B.  D.  577).  If  the  magistrate  refuses  in  the  second  case  to  take  the 
recognisance  he  can  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  do  so,  where  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  has  been  held,  but  not  where  process  has  been  refused 
{Ex  iMrte  Gosling,  1886,  16  Cox  C.  C.  77 ;  Ex  parte  Wason,  1869,  L.  E. 
4  Q.  B.  573). 
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The  prohibition  does  not  prevent  the  presentment  or  finding  of  an 
indictment  containing  a  count  for  any  of  the  above  offences  for  which  there 
is  no  committal,  if  the  count  is  one  which  can  lawfully  be  joined  with  the 
rest  of  the  indictment,  and  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  founded  on  the 
evidence  in  the  depositions  taken  at  the  inquiry  and  transmitted  to  the 
Court  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  1).  The  consent  of  the  Court  is  given 
after  examination  of  the  depositions  {B.  v.  Bell,  1871,  12  Cox  C.  C.  37 ; 
R.  V.  Bradlaugh,  1882,  15  Cox  C.  C.  156). 

If  the  Act  is  not  obeyed,  the  proper  course  is  to  move  to  quash  the 
indictment  or  the  objectionable  counts  (R.  v.  Bradlaugh,  supra;  B.  v. 
Fuidge,  1864,  33  L.  J.  M.  C.  74). 

The  indictment  need  not  aver  compliance  with  the  conditions  above 
stated  {Knowlden  v.  B.,  1864,  33  L.  J.  M.  C.  219),  nor  will  a  writ  of  error 
lie  on  failure  to  comply  with  the  Acts  (Boaler  \.  B.,  1887,  57  L.  J.  M.  C. 
85). 

The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  indictments  for  any  of  the  above 
offences  if  preferred  by  the  direction  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Attorney-  or  Solicitor-General,  or  of 
any  Court,  judge,  or  functionary,  authorised  by  law  to  direct  a  prosecution 
for  the  offence,  or  of  the  Directok  of  Public  Prosecutions  (see  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  100 ;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  62).  A  judge's  consent  may  be  obtained  ex 
parte  (see  B.  v.  Bray,  1862,  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  11),  but  is  rarely  given,  except 
on  application  before  the  Court  of  Assize  in  which  the  trial  is  proposed  to 
be  held. 


Vexatious  Suit. — See  Abuse  of  Process;  Vexatious  Action. 
Viability. — See  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  viii.  at  p.  331. 


Vibration.  — ISToise  and  vibration  caused  by  machinery  may 
amount  to  a  nuisance,  and  if  so,  may  be  restrained  by  injunction. ,  See, 
among  other  instances,  the  recent  case  of  Shelf er  \.  City  of  London  Electric 
Lighting  Co.,  [1895]  1  Ch.  287. 


Vicar  and  Vicarag'e. — A  vicar  is  a  person  holding  a  spiritual 
promotion  under  a  parson  or  rector,  and  is  so  entitled  as  being  the  deputy, 
vicarius,  of  the  latter.  For  the  origin  of  vicarage,  see  articles  Lay  Impro- 
priator ;  Eectok.  As  the  result  of  the  statutes  of  Eichard  IL  and  Henry  m, 
referred  to  in  the  former  article,  vicarages  became  endowed  with  a  portion  of 
the  glebe  and  of  the  tithes,  generally  the  small  tithes  (see  Tithes)  ;  but  thesy 
were  not  endowed  on  a  uniform  system,  and  consequently  they  differ  coii- 
siderably  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  endowments,  and  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  tithes  between  vicar  and  rector.  In  virtue  of  the  endowment, 
the  rector  is  patron  of  the  vicarage,  and  a  lease  of  the  rectory  will  carry  the 
patronage  of  the  vicarage.  The  parishioners,  however,  may  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  choose  the  vicar,  and  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  may 
be  appendant  to  a  manor  in  consequence  of  a  special  reservation  on  the 
appropriation,  or  may  have  been  vested  in  the  bishop  at  that  time.  A 
vicarage  is  a  benefice,  distinct  from  the  parsonage,  and  the  vicar  can  recover 
his  temporal  rights  without  the  aid  either  of  the  parson  or  patron,  and  he 
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has  the  whole  cure  of  souls  by  virtue  of  his  institution  by  the  bishop  (see 
Advowson  ;  Pbesentation). 

Though  the  original  endowment  be  lost,  the  vioar  may  acquire  a  title  to 
it  by  prescription  {Brigliam  v.  Bobson,  1670,  2  Keb.  729),  and  disputes 
between  rector  and  vicar  are  properly  cognisable  by  the  ecclesiastical 
Court,  thougli  the  rector  be  a  layman  {Drake  v.  Taylor,  1718,  1  Stra.  87; 
Chcescman  v.  Hoby,  1757,  Willes,  680). 

A  vicarage  may  be  dissolved  by  reunion  with  the  rectory  if  the  rector  be  a 
spiritual  corporation,  and  therefore  capable  of  the  cure,  but  not  if  a  rector  be 
a  layman  (l7  Vin.  Abr.  303,  305,  306) ;  and  such  reunion  may  be  effected  by 
the  presentation  of  the  vicar  and  the  parsonage  (see  Watson,  Clergyman's 
Law,  p.  199,  4th  ed.). 

A  vicar  may  reside  in  the  rectory  house,  if  the  vicarage  house  be  kept  in 
repair  to  the  bishop's  satisfaction  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  35,  1838) ;  and  by 
31  &  32  Vict.  c.  117,  s.  2  (1868),  incumbents  not  being  rectors  are  entitled 
to  the  style  of  vicar,  if  authorised  to  publish  banns  and  solemnise  marriages, 
churchings,  and  baptisms,  and  receive  the  fees  therefor. 

See  also  Chancel  ;  Dilapidations  ;  Leases,  Ecclesiastical  ;  Kectob. 

[Authority. — Phillimore,  Bed.  Law,  2nd  ed.] 


Vicar-Choral. — See  Dean  and  Chapter. 


Vicar-Ccncral. — A  bishop  has,  as  inherent  to  his  office,  two 
classes  of  jurisdiction — voluntary  and  contentious.  As  has  been  observed 
(sub  tit.  Consistory  Court),  a  bishop  usually  commits  both  these  jurisdic- 
tions to  the  same  person,  who  combines,  under  the  modern  title  of  chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  the  two  ancient  offices  of  vicar-general  in  spirituals  and 
official  principal.  See  Thorpe  v.  Mansell,  1810,  2  Hag.  Con.  4  (note),  as  to 
the  essential  distinction  between  them.  The  voluntary  jurisdiction  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  vicar-general  as  such,  including  visitation,  institution, 
licences,  etc.  See  Licence  (Marriage).  There  would  seem  to  be  no  obh- 
gation  on  the  bishop  to  delegate  his  voluntary  jurisdiction  at  all.  The 
modern  vicar-general  is  a  mere  assistant  to  the  bishop  {Smith  v.  Lovegrme, 
1755,  2  Lee  Eccl.  162). 

The  title  vicar-general  is  now  usually  applied  to  the  vicars-general  of 
the  two  archbishops.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  the  office  of  vicar- 
general  has  been  held  separately  from  that  of  official  principal  of  the 
Court  of  Arches,  with  but  few  exceptions,  since  the  Eeformation.  In  the 
province  of  York  the  offices  of  vicar-general  and  official  principal  (or 
auditor)  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  York  were  generally  held  together  till, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act,  1874  (s.  7),_the 
statutable  judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  became  ex  officio  official  principal. 
The  patents  of  the  present  vicars-general  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  set  out 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  1883. 

[Authorities.— GioA.ol^'hvD.,  Bep.  Can.  83;  Ayliffe,  Barergon,  160,  395; 
Gibson,  Codex,  i.  xxv.,  ii.  986 ;  Stephens,  Laivs  relating  to  Clergy,  i.  239 ; 
Phillimore,  Bed.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  912.] 

Vice- Admiralty;    Vice-Ad  mi  rally  Courts.-Vice 

Admiralty  Courts  are  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  British  possessions,  which  are 
now  in  most  cases  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  which  have  the  Admiralty 
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jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  England,  and  appeals  from  which  lie  to 
the  Privy  Council  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  :^7).  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  may  be 
established  by  the  Admiralty  by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  and 
abolished  in  the  same  way ;  but  only  with  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
prize,  the  Koyal  Navy,  the  slave  trade,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the 
Pacific  Islanders  Protection  Acts,  1872  and  1875,  or  to  questions  relating 
to  treaties  or  conventions  with  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  international  law 
(1890,  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  5:!  &  54  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  9).  Vice- 
Admirals  are  appointed  as  formerly  for  British  possessions ;  and  where  no 
person  is  so  formally  appointed,  the  Governor  is  ex  officio  Vice-Admiral  (ibid. 
s.  10).  Appeals  from  them  go  to  the  Privy  Council.  Vice-Admiralty  Courts 
have  power  to  fine  persons  for  flying  improper  colours  on  board  a  ship 
(M.  S.  A.  1894,  s.  73) ;  to  determine  questions  arising  on  agreements  for 
salvage  services  rendered  by  Queen's  ships  (s.  554) ;  to  remove  the  master  of 
a  ship  (s.  472);  to  apportion  salvage  award  exceeding  £200  for  services  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (s.  556) ;  and  to  protect  Pacific  Islanders  (1872, 
35  &  36  Vict.  c.  19 ;  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  51).  They  have  jurisdiction  in 
prize  (1864,  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25);  in  piracy  (1850,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  26); 
and  in  captures  of  slave-trading  ships  (1873,  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  88).  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts  are  not  Courts  of  Kecord  {S^nith  v.  Nicliolls,  1839, 
5  Bing.  N.  C.  208). 

[Authority. — Tarring,  Lmvs  Relatioig  to  Colonies.'] 


Vice- Chamberlain — The  assistant  and  deputy  of  the  Lord- 
Chamberlain  (see  Chamberlain,  Lord).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ministry, 
and  is  usually,  although  not  invariably,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  A 
salary  of  £924  is  attached  to  the  office. 


Vice-Chancelloi*    of  the    County    Palatine    of 

Lancaster — The  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster ;  as  to  which,  see  Lancaster,  Duchy  and  County 
Palatine  of.  He  is  appointed  by  letters-patent  from  the  Crown  ;  and  by 
sec.  7  of  the  Chancery  of  Lancaster  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  23),  it 
is  enacted  that  he  shall  continue  to  hold  office  during  any  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
as  well  as  after  the  determination  thereof,  unless  and  until  any  fresh 
appointment  of  Vice-Chancellor  is  made. 


Vice -Chancellor  of  the   Universities. —See  Uni- 
versities. 


Vice-Chancellors  in  Equity. — To  cope  with  the  work  in 

the  Courts  of  Chancery  it  was  found  necessary  in  1813  to  appoint  an 
additional  judge  to  assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Piolls, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  sole  judges  in  equity.  The  new  judge  so  appointed 
was  called  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  and  in  1841  two  more  Vice-Chancellors 
were  appointed.  Each  of  these  judges  sat  separately  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  PioUs.  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
s.  5  and  s.  31,  subs.  1,  they  became  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  no  further  appointments  of  Vice-Chancellors  were 
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made ;  but  those  then  on  the  bench  continued  to  be  styled  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  last  of  the  Vice-Chancellors,  Sir  James  Bacon,  retired  in  1886  and 
died  in  1895. 


ViCC-Consul. — See  Consul. 


Viceroy — The  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  country  who  is  delegated 
by  a  sovereign  to  exercise  regal  authority  there  in  his  name.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Governor-General  of  India  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  Viceroys,  but  neither  is  ever  officially  so  styled. 


Vicinage,  Common  by.— See  Common,  vol.  iii.  at  p.  i,37. 
Vicious  Animal.— See  Animals;  Dogs. 


ViCOnticI  — Eclating  to  a  sheriff.  Vicontiel  writs  were  such  as 
were  triable  in  the  Sheriff's  Court ;  vicontiel  rents  were  rents  which  had  to 
be  accounted  for  by  sheriffs  to  the  Crown,  but  which  by  3  &  4  Will.  iv. 
c.  99,  s.  12,  were  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 


Victoria. — The  south-eastern  part  of  Australia  was  formerly 
included  in  New  South  Wales ;  it  was  created  a  separate  colony  in  185l. 
Eesponsible  government  was  introduced  in  1855.  Executive  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  The  Legislature 
includes  a  Legislative  Council  of  forty-eight  members  (unpaid),  and  an 
Assembly  of  ninety-five  members  (paid)  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  The 
laws  of  the  colony  are  English  in  their  origin  The  Supreme  Court 
includes  the  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges ;  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Queen  in  Council ;  for  conditions  of  appeal,  see  Peivy  Council. 

[Authorities. — Local  Statutes  and  LawEeports;  E.  ieviks,  Constitution 
of  Victoria.] 


Victualling  House.— See  Licensing. 

Victuals. — Victuals  comprise  everything  which  constitutes  an 
ingredient  in  the  food  of  man,  and  all  articles  which,  mixed  with  others, 
constitute  food  (per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  in  B.  v.  Hodgldnson,  1829, 
10  Barn.  &  Cress.  76). 

Videlicet. — See  Namely;  Scilicet;  To  wit. 

View. — A  judge  before  whom  any  cause  or  matter  is  being  heard 
may  inspect  or  ^■lew  any  property  or  thing  concerning  which  any  question 
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may  arise  therein  (E.  S.  C,  Order  50,  r.  4) ;  and  an  Order  may  be  made  for 
a  view  l)y  a  jury  (r.  5).  A  referee  is  similarly  empowered  (Order  36,  r.  48) ; 
and  also  a  County  Court  judge  (County  Court  Eules,  1889,  Order  22,  r.  13), 
who  may  also  order  'an  inspection  by  a  jury  (ibid.). 

The  view  required  to  be  made  by  justices  of  a  highway  proposed  to  be 
diverted  under  sec.  84  of  the  Highway  Act,  1835  (5  &  6  Will.  iv.  c.  50), 
must  be  their  personal  inspection,  and  in  certifying  under  sec.  85 
they  must  state  this  fact  (E.  v.  Wallace,  1879,  4  Q.  B.  D.  641). 

In  criminal,  as  well  as  in  civil),  cases,  an  order  may  be  made  for  a  view 
by  a  jury  of  any  place  in  question  in  a  trial  (County  Juries  Act,  1825 
(6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50),  s.  23 ;  see  also  Short  and  Mellor,  Crown  Office  Practice, 
pp.  215,  216,  as  to  the  procedure  for  obtaining  an  order  for  a  view  by  a 
jury  of  any  locus  in  quo  in  an  indictment  for  nuisance).  In  criminal  cases 
(excluding  indictments  for  nuisance,  where  an  order  for  a  view  is  obtained 
as  of  course)  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  allow  a  view  or 
not,  and  it  is  no  irregularity  for  the  view  to  take  place  after  the  summing- 
up  of  the  judge  (iJ.  v.  Martin,  1872,  L.  E.  1  C.  C.  E.  378);  but  proper 
precautions  ought  always  to  be  taken  to  secure  that  the  jury  shall  not 
improperly  receive  evidence  out  of  Court  {ibid.). 


Vi  laica  removenda — A  writ  practically  obsolete,  which 
lies  when  there  is  a  dispute  between  two  persons  for  a  church,  and  one  of 
them  enters  into  it  with  a  great  number  of  laymen  and  holds  out  the  other 
by  force.  The  writ  issues  at  the  instance  of  the  person  who  is  so  excluded, 
and  is  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  lay  force  (Tomlins,  Law  Bid. ; 
Fitzherbert,  Natura  Brevnmi,  D.  54).  The  same  relief  as  was  given  by 
this  writ  can  now  be  granted  by  injunction  {Ex  parte  Jenkins,  1868, 
L  E.  2  P.  C.  258).  I 


Village  Green. — There  are  many  open  spaces  in  or  near  villages 
which  appear  to  be  unowned  and  open  for  common  use.  Owing  to  the 
theory  that  a  parish  or  township  is  not  a  community  or  corporation,  these 
open  spaces  cannot  be  regarded  as  vested  in  the  public;,  and,  in  fact,  in 
almost  all  cases  the  soil  is  vested  either  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which 
the  village  lies  or  in  some  private  owner,  and  the  right  to  keep  the  land 
unenclosed  rests  either — (1)  on  the  rights  of  such  inhabitants  as  have  by 
their  tenements  a  right  of  common  over  the  land ;  or  (2)  on  a  reasonable 
local  custom  to  use  the  land  for  recreation. 

1.  The  right  of  common  is  quite  distinct  from  the  custom  as  to 
recreation,  vesting,  or  grant  or  prescription  under  the  Prescription  Act, 
and  its  assertion  has  effect  only  indirectly  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  land 
for  recreation. 

2.  The  custom  to  use  land  as  a  village  green,  i.e.  for  lawful  recreation, 
to  be  valid,  must  be  proved  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  a  long 
and  unbroken  exercise  of  it  as  of  right  must  be  shown  {Abbott  v.  Weeldy, 
1665, 1  Lev.  176),  and  the  right  must  be  local,  i.e.  confined  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  not  exercised  by  the  world  at  large  {Fitch  \.  Eaiulinrj,  1795,  2  Black.  H. 
•''>9;! ;  3  E.  E.  425  ;  Hammerton  v.  Honey,  1876,  24  W.  E.  603  ;  Lancashire 
V.  Hunt,  1894,  10  T.  L.  E.  310,  448;  11  T.  L.  E.  49).  The  user  may  be 
at  certain  times  of  year,  or  at  all  times,  provided  it  is  not  unreasonably 

■    "         "      "  "  ke  {Fitch  V.  Fitch,  1797,2  Esp. 


asserted  to  the  damage  of  crops  or  the  like 
543 ;  Hall  v.  Nottingham,  1875,  1  Ex.  D.  1). 
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This  subject  is  well  and  fully  treated  by  Sir  Eobert  Hunter,  Open 
Spaces,  etc.,  1896,  p.  175,  where  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  cases  in  which 
local  rights  in  a  village  green  have  been  successfully  asserted,  and  the 
difficulties  of  proof  of  the  local  right  are  indicated.    ' 

Besides  village  greens  existing  by  prescription  against  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  by  local  custom,  there  are  greens  created  under  Local 
Tnclosure  Acts,  or  by  award  under  the  General  Inclosure  Act  of  1845. 
These  Acts,  besides  forbidding  the  enclosure  of  existing  village  greens  or 
town  greens,  authorise  the  allotment  and  marking  off  by  meter  and  bounds 
of  a  town  green  or  village  green,  and  transfer  of  it  to  churchwardens  and 
overseers  in  trust  for  the  parish  for  exercise  and  recreation  (8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  118,  s.  15  ;  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  14).  By  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73),  the  control  of  such  greens  has  passed  to  the 
Parish  Council,  if  any,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  parish  meeting  and  over- 
seers, where  there  is  no  Parish  Council ;  and  Parish  Councils  have,  and 
parish  meetings  can  acquire,  powers  to  make  by-laws  regulating  the  user 
of  the  green,  and  to  close  it  for  short  periods  for  entertainments  or  public 
purposes  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  8 ;  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  164 ;  53  &  54 
Vict.  c.  59,  s.  44),  and  can  take  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  its  use  by 
non-parishioners.  Encroachment  on  or  injury  to  greens  so  allotted^  or 
interference  with  public  recreation  thereon,  is  punishable  summarily 
(20  &  21  Vict.  c.  31,  s.  12  ;  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  29).  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  statutory  protection  applies  to  any  green  imless  either  allotment  or  a 
customary  right  is  proved  (but  see  Hunter,  p.  181). 

See  Common  ;  Open  Spaces. 


Villag'e  ;  Vill — This  term  has  no  special  meaning  in  Enghsh  law 
with  reference  to  any  area  of  local  government,  and  merely  denotes  that 
part  of  a  rural  parish  in  which  houses  are  gathered  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  hamlet.  It  is  derived  from  the  old  term  vill  (villa),  which  may  have 
been  equivalent  to — (1)  township  (villata),  i.e.  a  free  community,  occupying 
a  defined  area  under  Anglo-Saxon  law,  or  (2)  in  a  sense  derived  from  Kome, 
the  area  {villata)  occupied,  i.e.  a  manor,  by  the  free  tenants  and  copyholders 
or  servile  tenants  (villani)  of  the  lord.  In  Domesday  Book  villa  mansio 
and  maneriimi  are  said  to  be  treated  as  synonymous.  Fleta  distinguishes 
them, — 'fkansio  as  a  single  dwelling-house ;  villa  as  a  collection  of  several 
near  each  other,  with  the  tenements  belonging  to  them ;  manerium  as  a  tract 
or  lordship  comprising  one  or  more  villce  or  townships ;  but  considers  that 
a  villa  cannot  be  more  extensive  than  a  manor,  though  it  may  be  more 
extensiAO  than  a  parish  (Digby,  Hist.  Real  Property  Law,  2nd  ed.,  44). 

So  far  as  appears  from  recent  investigations,  whatever  the  original 
meaning  of  vill,  it  and  township  were  ultimately  treated  as  equivalent 
terms,  and  were  used  to  describe  a  village  community,  and  the  words  did 
not  disappear  from  legal  nomenclature  until  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical 
parishes  into  the  position  of  civil  government  areas  under  the  Poor  Law 
Acts  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  1  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  545  et  seq.,  594  et  seq.-, 
Maitland,  Domesday  and  Beyond).  The  history  of  the  subject  is  still 
somewhat  obscure,  and  the  term  vill  is  not  for  modern  legal  purposes 
considered,  except  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  manorial  records  and 
copyhold  customs. 

Vinculo  matrimonio,  Divorce  a — See  Divorce. 
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Vindictive  Damages.— See  Damages. 

Virge,  Tenant  by. — See  Verge. 


ViridariO    eligendO— A   writ    that   lay   for   the   choice   of   a 
verderer  in  a  forest  (Tomlins,  Law  Diet). 


Visa  —  A  mark  of  identification  made  by  the  officials  of  certain 
foreign  Governments  upon  the  passports  of  foreigners  travelling  through 
their  dominions,  denoting  that  the  passport  has  been  examined,  and  that 
it  is  in  order.  For  Eussia,  the  Turkish  Dominions,  or  Eoumania,  the  visa 
of  the  Eussian,  Turkish,  or  Eoumanian  Consul  in  London  to  their  passports 
before  leaving  England  is  requisite  (see  Passport).  Visa  on  the  Continent 
is  also  used  of  marks  for  identification  generally. 


Visible  IVIeans — By  this  term,  as  used  in  sec.  66  of  the  County 
Courts  Act,  1888,  is  intended  such  means  as  are  apparent  to,  or  can  be 
reasonably  ascertained  by,  the  defendant  {Lea  v.  Farker,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D. 
835). 


Visit  and  Search. — All  nations  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use 
of  the  high  sea,  and  upon  it  consequently  the  ships  of  one  State  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  those  of  another.  The  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  pro- 
tecting the  ocean  highways  from  pirates,  and  that  of  preventing  the  abuse  of 
the  neutral  flag  to  screen  covert  hostilities,  on  the  other,  have  obliged  nations 
in  practice  to  acknowledge  exceptions  to  the  uniform  observance  of  this 
principle  of  freedom  and  equality.  The  repression  of  piracy  implies  the 
right  of  stopping  and,  if  need  be,  examining  the  papers  of  suspected  vessels, 
irrespectively  of  the  flag  they  may  show ;  and  the  belligerent  right  of  visit 
and  search  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  merchant  ships  of  the  enemy  might 
evade  capture  by  hoisting  a  neutral  flag  if  the  belligerent  had  not  the  right 
of  ascertaining  the  real  nature  of  the  ship,  and  that  private  neutral  vessels 
might  carry  contraband  goods  and  generally  help  the  enemy,  if  the  belli- 
gerent had  not  the  right  of  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  not  so.  Both 
exceptions  derive  their  existence  from  the  same  impossibility  of  judging 
the  real  character  of  a  ship  from  the  flag  shown.  The  one  is  a  universal 
right  of  verification  of  the  flag  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  time  of  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  safety  of  the  sea.  The  other  is  a  right  which  extends 
also  to  the  nature,  ownership,  and  destination  of  all  cargoes  in  time  of  war. 

Apart  from  these  rights,  which  belong  to  the  common  law  of  the  sea, 
are  the  rights  of  visit  and  search  in  time  of  peace  granted  by  treaty  for  the 
repression  of  a  specified  traffic,  such  as  the  sla\e  trade  (q.v.)  and  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  North  Sea  (see  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention). 

All  neutral  private  vessels  in  time  of  war  are  liable  to  visit  by  belligerent 
warships  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  territorial  waters  of  the  belligerents,  but 
not  in  the  territorial  waters  of  neutral  States. 

Neutral  vessels  of  war  are  not  liable  to  visit. 

Whether  neutral  private  ships  under  convoy  are  liable  to  visit  and 
search  admits  of  discussion.    On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Germany,  Austria, 
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Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Baltic  Powers  and  France  provide  by  their  naval 
regulations  that  the  declaration  of  a  convoying  officer  shall  be  accepted 
(Hall,  Int.  Law,  1890,  p.  729) ;  and  this,  according  to  most  Continental 
jurists,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  established  rule  of  law.  Great  Britain  has 
not  in  recent  times  been  in  the  necessity  of  determining  whether,  as  a 
belligrirent,  she  will  persist  in  the  older  and  different  practice  in  the  face 
of  united  neutral  opposition. 

Any  harmless  proceeding  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  neutral  ship 
that  a  visit  is  intended  is  regular.  The  usual  course  is  that  the  warship 
Iioists  its  colours  and  fires  a  gun  (semonce). 

An  officer  is  then  sent  on  board  the  visited  vessel.  His  first  duty  is  to 
examine  the  documents  by  which  the  character  of  the  vessel,  the  nature  of 
her  cargo,  and  the  ports  from  and  to  which  she  is  sailing,  are  shown. 
According  to  the  English  practice  these  documents  ought  generally  to  be — 

1.  The  register,  specifying  the  owner,  name  of  ship,  size,  and  other 
particulars  necessary  for  identification,  and  vouching  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel ; 

2.  The  passport — sea  letter — issued  by  the  neutral  State ; 

3.  The  muster-roll,  containing  the  names,  etc.,  of  the  crew ; 

4.  The  log-book ; 

5.  The  charter-party,  or  statement  of  the  contract  under  which  the  ship 
is  let  for  the  current  voyage ; 

6.  Invoices  containing  the  particulars  of  the  cargo ; 

7.  The  duplicate  of  the  bill  of  ladinsj,  or  acknowledgment  from  the 
master  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  specified  therein,  and  promise  to  deliver 
them  to  the  consignee  or  his  order. 

If  the  documents  reveal  no  ground  for  further  stoppage,  and  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  suspicion,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  continue  its  voyage 
without  further  investigation ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  subjected  to  an  examination 
of  such  minuteness  as  may  be  necessary  (Hall,  Int.  law,  1890,  pp.  733, 734). 

The  commander  should  give  the  master  an  opportunity  of  explanation 
(Anna,  5  Kob.  C.  385) ;  and  if  after  such  opportunity  given  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  proper  evidence  against  her  amounting  to  probable  cause  for 
her  detention,  he  should  detain  her  (Holland,  Manual,  p.  67). 

Proper  evidence  is  such  evidence  as  will  be  admissible  before  the  Prize 
Court,  namely — (1)  Pacts  appearing  by  inspection,  as  the  character  of  the 
vessel,  her  equipment,  cargo,  and  crew ;  (2)  the  papers  on  board  of  her;  and 
(3)  the  testimony  of  her  master  and  crew.  The  commander  should  remem- 
ber that  no  evidence  by  any  of  the  captors  in  their  own  behalf  will,  at  all 
events  in  the  first  instance,  be  admitted  in  the  Prize  Court  {Henrik  and 
Maria,  4  Eob.  C.  57 ;  Haabert,  6  Eob.  C.  54 ;  Glierktigheit,  6  Eob.  C.  58  n. ; 
Fortuna,  1  Dod.  81 ;  Aline  and  Fanny,  10  Moo.  P.  C.  491 ;  Holland,  op.  cit. 
p.  67>. 

Capture  of  a  vessel  takes  place — 

1.  When  visit  and  search  are  resisted. 

2.  When  it  is  either  clear  or  there  is  fair  ground  for  suspecting,  upon 
evidence  obtained  from  the  visit,  that  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  an  illicit  act, 
or  that  its  cargo  is  liable  to  confiscation  (Hall,  op.  cit.). 

[Authorities. — See  Bibliography  appended  to  article  Neutrality  ;  Hall, 
International  Law,  4th  ed.,  1895,  ss.  270  et  seq.;  Perels,  Manuel  de  droit 
international  maritime,  trad,  par  L.  Arendt,  Paris,  1884,  ss.  53  et  seq. ; 
Lawrence,  Visitation  and  Search,  Boston,  1858;  PhiUimore,  International 
Law,  vol.  iii.,  London,  2nd  ed.,  1873 ;  Wildman,  Law  of  Search,  Capture,  and 
Prize,  London,  1854;  Holland,  Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Laiv,  1888.] 
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Visitation. — In  ecclesiastical  law  this  term  denotes  a  perambula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  such  as  the  periodical  visit  of  a  bishop 
or  an  archdeacon  to  their  clergy.  So  in  the  case  of  all  charitable  founda- 
tions someone  must  be  visitor,  and  visitations  thereof  must  be  held.  See 
Visitation  of  Chakities. 

Archbishops  are  set  over  bishops,  and  can  visit  them  according  to  the 
manner  of  inferior  pastors,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  suspend  or 
depose  their  bishops  (Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  vii.  c.  16,  s.  7). 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  the  first  to  exercise  this  jus  metropolitanum, 
and  the  example  set  by  him  was  subsequently  followed  by  other  arch- 
bishops. The  right  was  claimed  and  granted  even  over  the  universities 
{Archiishop  of  Canterbury  v.  University  of  Oxford,  1411,  Eot.  Pari.  13 
Hen.  IV.  Num.  15  ;  Archbishop  Laud  v.  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 1636,  Phillimore's  JSccl.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  1606-1609).  The 
archbishop  has  also  the  right  to  visit  all  deans  and  chapters  in  his 
province  jure  nutropolitico,  just  as  the  bishop  visits  them  jure  ordinario 
(Comyns'  Dig.  vii.  547,  tit.  'Visitor  " ;  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  vi.  c.  4 ;  sess.  xxv. 
c.  6;  Bean  Goodman's  case,  Walrond  v.  Pollard,  1568,  Dy.  273  a).  So  in 
1636  Archbishop  Laud  made  an  episcopal  visitation  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  against  which  a  strong  remonstrance  was  made  to  Charles  I., 
who,  however,  answered  that  for  the  settlement  of  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  Church  no  place  should  be  exempt  from  archiepiscopal  visitation 
except  on  special  grounds  of  privilege  (Phillimore's  Heel.  Law,  2nd  ed., 
p.  167).  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  to  issue  inhibitions  to  all  inferior 
jurisdictions  and  cite  the  dean  or  residentiary  canon,  who  in  turn  cites  all 
members  of  the  cathedral  body.  On  the  return  of  the  citations,  a  Court  is 
formally  held,  and  the  grievances  or  disorders  are  investigated  and  ordered 
to  be  rectified  (see  The  Dean  of  York's  case,  1841,  2  Q.  B.  2). 

By  Canon  60  of  1603  the  bishop  or  his  suffragan  is  ordered  to  make  a 
triennial  visitation  for  the  office  of  confirmation.  On  these  occasions,  also, 
all  inferior  jurisdictions  are  inhibited  (Gibson,  p.  958 ;  B.  v.  Thorogood, 
1840,  12  Ad.  &  E.  183,  187).  Those  who  are  summoned  and  do  not 
appear  are  liable  to  ecclesiastical  punishment  for  their  contumacy  (see 
The  Exeter  Beredos  case,  1875,  L.  E.  6  P.  C.  435 ;  the  Church  Discipline 
Act,  1840,  3'&  4  Vict.  c.  86). 

Archdeacons  also  may,  although  there  be  not  a  cause,  visit  once  a  year ; 
if  necessity  requires,  however,  they  may  visit  oftener  (Lindwood,  p.  49). 
Their  duties  on  such  visitations  consist  in  seeing  that  the  offices  of  the 
Church  are  duly  administered,  and  in  making  written  inventories  of  all 
the  church  ornaments  and  utensils,  vestments  and  books  (Lindwood,  p.  50  ; 
Otho.  Athon.  p.  52).  The  writings  are  usually  in  two  parts,  one  being 
retained  by  the  archdeacon  and  the  other  by  the  parishioners.  If  losses  or 
defects  are  proved,  these  will  be  ordered  to  be  repaired  under  pecuniary 
penalties,  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  such  repairs  (Lindwood,  pp.  224, 225). 
The  archdeacon  can  also  require  a  visitation  sermon  to  be  preached 
[Huntley's  case,  1626,  Phillimore's  Eccl.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  p.  1053).  Further, 
it  is  laid  down  by  Canon  137,  that  at  either  a  bishop's  or  archdeacon's 
visitation,  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  schoolmaster,  or  other  person 
licensed  during  the  interval  since  the  last  visitation  shall  exhibit  his 
letters  of  orders  or  induction  and  other  licences.  As  to  presentments  at 
visitations,  see  Canons  113  to  121.  The  registrar  of  an  Archdeaconry 
Court  can  recover  his  fees  for  attendance  at  the  visitation  from  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  \mA&di{Shephard  v.  Payne,  1862,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  158). 
This  liability  of  the  churchwardens,  however,  is  not  a  personal  one,  but 
VOL.  xn.  31 
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charged  upon  the  Church  funds  in  their  hands  {Veley  v  Pertwee.  1870, 
L.  E.  5  Q.  B.  573).  For  the  fees  chargeable,  see  London  Gazette  of  19th 
March  1869,  and  30  &  31  Vict.  (1867)  c.  135. 

Apart  from  the  above  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  visitations,  the 
sovereign  had  formerly  the  right  at  any  time  to  appoint  by  letters  patent 
such  persons  as  he  thought  fit  to  visit  and  amend  all  errors  and  abuses 
vyhatsoever  of  which  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  had  cognisance 
(1  Eliz.  (1558)  c.  1,  s.  8).  Even  at  the  present  day  the  Crown  has,  as  head 
of  Church  and  State,  a  supereminent  jurisdiction,  which  will  include  the 
right  of  visitation.  So  if  there  are  no  visitors  of  a  charity,  the  sovereign 
becomes  visitor  mero  jure  (Comyns'  Dig.  tit.  ''  Visitor  ").  See  Visitation 
OF  Chaeities. 


Visitation  Books  of  Heralds.— See  Heealds;  Heealdey; 
Heralds'  College,  vol.  vi.  p.  173.- 


Visitation  of  Charities. — In  approaching  the  subject  of  the 
visitation  of  charities  it  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  1853,  s.  16,  by  providing  for  application  to  the  Board  of  Charity 
Commissioners  for  their  opinion  or  advice  respecting  the  management  or 
administration  of  charities,  and  for  the  indemnification  of  persons  acting  on 
such  opinion  or  advice,  has  had  the  effect  in  practice  of  largely  superseding 
visitatorial  functions  (cp.  Tudor's  Gharitahle  Trusts,  3rd  ed.,  p.  475). 

The  chief  heads  of  the  old  learning  on  the  subject  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  What  Charities  are  visitable. — All  charities  are  not  subject  to  visit- 
ation, but  only  those  in  which  corporations  are  the  depositaries  of  the 
charitable  trusts.  Corporations  may  be  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  and 
these  last  may  be  either  civil  (as  municipal  and  trading  corporations)  or 
eleemosynary. 

(2)  Who  are  Visitors. — (a)  Ecclesiastical  corporations  are  visitable  by 
the  ordinary  (1  Black.  Com.  480),  except  royal  foundations,  free  chapels, 
and  donatives,  which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  patron,  whether 
the  Crown  or  a  subject  (Comyns'  Digest,  "■  Visitor,"  A  (4),  A  (17). 

(&)  Civil  corporations  are  commonly  said  to  be  not  visitable,  but  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  meaning  of  which 
really  is  that  they  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Crown  exercisable  in 
that  Court  (1  Black.  Com.  481). 

(c)  Eleemosynary  corporations  are  visitable  by  the  founder  and  his  hens 
or  successors  by  right  of  the  endowment  (1  Black.  Com.  482).  In  the 
absence  of  founder's  heirs  or  persons  appointed  by  him,  the  visitatorial 
jurisdiction  will  be  in  the  Crown  (see  Tudor,  pp.  72,  73),  and  exercisable  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Tudor,  p.  81). 

Colleges  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  regarded  by 
the  common  law  as  eleemosynary  corporations,  and  are  accordingly  visitable 
by  the  founder's  heirs  or  persons  appointed  by  him,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  persons  by  the  Crown ;  but  in  mediaeval  times  they  seem  to  have 
been  considered  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  as  such  visitable  by  the 
ordinary.  Blackstone  thinks  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  subjection  of 
some  of  the  Oxford  colleges  to  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  or 
Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  formerly  was  (1  Com.  483). 

A  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder  may  be  either — (i.)  general,  or 
(ii.)  special. 
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(i.)  A  general  visitor  is  one  simply  appointed  visitor  without  any 
qualification.     He  can  accordingly  exercise  all  visitatorial  powers. 

(ii.)  A  special  visitor  is  one  to  whom  certain  special  powers  have  been 
delegated  by  the  founder,  and  who  can  accordingly  only  act  strictly  within 
the  limits  laid  down  for  him  (Tudor,  p.  74). 

But  an  appointment  as  general  visitor  may  be  implied  without  express 
words  of  appointment,  from  the  fact  that  certain  branches  of  the  visitatorial 
power  are  expressly  given,  including  a  right  of  interpreting  the  statutes,  and 
that  the  founder's  heir  is  expressly  excluded  (A.-G.  v.  Talboi,  1747,  3  Atk. 
662). 

In  a  hospital  where  the  poor  are  the  corporation  and  the  revenues 
lodged  in  them,  the  founder  will  be  considered  to  have  parted  with  his 
visitatorial  power  and  to  have  made  the  governors  visitors,  else  there 
could  be  no  object  in  creating  governors;  but  if  the  governors  are  in- 
corporated and  the  revenues  are  lodged  in  them  and  not  the  poor,  the 
founder's  heirs  will  be  the  visitors  {A.-G.  v.  Middleton,  1751,  2  Ves.  at 
p.  328 ;  case  of  Birmingham  School,  1725,  2  P.  Wms.  324). 

Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  s.  20,  the  Charity  Commissioner? 
in  every  scheme,  except  in  the  case  of  cathedral  schools,  may  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  visitor  to  Her  Majesty,  to  be  exercised  through  them- 
selves. And  the  schemes  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  establish  a  kind  of  visitatorial  jurisdiction  in 
the  Commissioners,  providing  that  questions  affecting  the  validity  of  pro- 
ceedings under  the  scheme  are  to  be  determined  conclusively  by  them,  and 
that  if  any  doubt  arises  amongst  the  trustees  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
scheme  or  the  management  of  the  charity,  they  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
missioners, whose  decision  shall  be  binding  (cp.  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860, 
s.  2,  and  1853,  s.  16  ;  Tudor,  pp.  76-77). 

(3)  Powers  and  Duties  of  Visitors. — Something  of  the  general  nature  of 
these  powers  and  duties  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  Blackstone  (1  Com.  480)  speaks  of  the  visitatorial  power  as 
being  instituted  to  "  visit,  inquire  into  and  correct  all  irregularities  " ;  and 
Holt,  C.  J.,  describes  it  as  "  an  authority  to  inspect  the  actions  and  regulate 
the  behaviour  of  the  members  that  partake  of  the  charity,  ...  to  prevent 
all  perverting  of  the  charity,  or  to  compose  differences  "  {Philips  v.  Bury, 
1788,  2  T.  E.  at  pp.  352,  353).  Amongst  matters  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  visitor  are  the  election  and  amotion  of  corporators,  the 
internal  management  of  the  charity,  the  removal  of  officers,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  statutes,  by  which,  however,  the  visitor  himself  is  strictly 
bound  (Tudor,  pp.  77,  78).  The  procedure  of  the  visitor  must  be  according 
to  any  forms  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  but  need  not  be  according  to 
common  law.  "  The  exercise  of  a  visitor's  power  is  a  judicial  act,  and  a 
judge  cannot  determine  without  hearing  the  parties  concerned"  {B.  v. 
Bishop  of  Ely,  1788,  2  T.  E.  at  pp.  336,  338 ;  1  E.  E.  484) ;  but  the  visitor 
need  not  hear  the  parties  personally,  or  take  parol  evidence  {B.  v.  Bishop 
of  Ely,  1794,  5  T.  E.  at  p.  477;  2  E.  E.  644;  cp.  Com.  Dig.  "Visitor,"  C ; 
and  see  Tudor,  p.  80). 

The  Courts  will  not  exercise  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  matters  which 
properly  fall  within  the  cognisance  of  the  visitor.  See  the  cases  collected 
by  Tudor,  pp.  92,  93.  The  Court  will  issue  a  mandamus  to  put  the 
visitatorial  power  in  motion,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  exercise 
(-S.  Y.  Bishop  of  Ely,  2  T.  E.  290 ;  1  E.  E.  484;  Tudor,  p.  87),  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a  visitor  is  final,  and  no  prohibition  will  lie  against  him  in  the 
Courts,  unless  he  has  assumed  to  act  as  visitor,  being  no  visitor,  or  being 
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visitor  has  intermeddled  with  a  matter  out  of  his  jurisdiction  (Com.  Biq. 
"  Visitor,"  B). 

[Authorities. — 1  Blackstone,  Com. ;  Comyns'  Digest,  "  Visitor  " ;  Tudor's 
Charitable  Trusts.] 

Visitor  of   Lunatics. — See  Asylums,  vol.  i.  pp.  382  et  seq. 


Visitor  of  Manners    was   the  name  of  the  regarder's  office 
in  a  forest. 


Vis  major. — See  Accident  ;  Act  of  God. 


Vivary  ;  Vivarium — A  place  where  animals  are  kept;  in  law, 
usually  applied  to  parks,  warrens,  and  piscaries  (2  Inst.  100). 


Vivisection. — Under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1876,  39  &  40 
Vict.  c.  77,  it  is  unlawful,  except  under  certain  statutory  restrictions,  to 
perform   on   a  living  animal  any   experiment   calculated  to  give    pain 

(8.  1). 

The  statutory  restrictions  on  experiments  are : — 

(1)  They  must  be  performed  by  a  person  licensed  by  the  Home  Office, 
and  if  the  licence  is  conditional,  the  experiment  for  instruction  must  be 
performed  in  a  registered  place. 

(2)  They  must  be  performed  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  by  new 
discovery  of  physiological  knowledge,  or  of  knowledge  which  will  be  useful 
for  saving  or  prolonging  life,  or  alleviating  suffering ;  or  subject  to  certi- 
ficate of  necessity  for  testing  discoveries  alleged  to  have  been  already  made, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  manual  skill,  nor  as  an  illustration  of 
lectures,  unless  it  is  certified  that  such  illustration  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  due  instruction. 

(3)  The  animal  must,  during  the  whole  of  the  experiment,  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  anaesthetic  (other  than  curari)  of  sufficient  power  to 
prevent  its  feeling  pain ;  and  must  be  kiUed  before  it  recovers  from  the 
influence,  if  serious  injury  has  been  caused,  or  the  pain  is  likely  to 
continue,  unless  it  is  certified  that  the  object  of  the  experiment  will  be 
defeated  by  insensibility  or  by  killing  the  animal  after  its  completion. 

Experiments  for  the  purposes  of  criminal  proceedings  may  be  performed 
under  Hcence  or  certificate  of  a  judge  (s.  12). 

Further,  special  restrictions  are  imposed  on  vivisection  of  cats,  dogs, 
horses,  asses,  and  mules  (s.  5),  and  the  pubhc  exhibition  of,  or  advertise- 
ment of  painful  experiments  is  absolutely  prohibited  (s.  6). 

Licences  to  vivisect  are  issued  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  places  to  be 
used  are  approved  and  registered  by  the  Home  Secretary  (ss.  7,  8),  who 
must  cause  them  to  be  inspected  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Act,  and 
may  require  reports  from  the  Licensees  as  to  the  result  of  experiments. 

IsTo  Hcence  can  be  obtained  unless  the  application  is  signed  by  certam 
persons  of  medical  eminence,  who  are  also  designated  to  give  the  certificates 
already  mentioned  (s.  11).  ■  -u    f 

Penalties  are  imposed  for--(a)  carrying  on  painful  experiments  without 
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regard  to  the  statutory  restrictions  (s.  2) ;  (&)  exhibiting  them  to  the  general 
pubhc,  or  advertising  such  exhibition  (s.  6). 

The  offences  are  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  subject  to  a  right 
to  elect  to  be  tried  on  indictment  (ss.  14,  15),  and  subject  in  the  event  of 
summary  conviction  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  (s.  16).  Justices  may 
issue  a  search-warrant  on  suspicion  that  unlicensed  persons  are  experiment- 
ing illegally  in  an  unregistered  place  (s.  13). 


Vocation. — As  to  scope  of  term  under  Income  Tax  Act,  see  vol.  vi. 
at  p.  344. 


Void  and  of  None  Effect — Strictly  interpreted,  these  words 
would  refer  to  something  that  was  so  nugatory  and  ineffectual  that  it  could 
not  be  cured.  But  in  law,  while  sometimes  a  document  or  instrument  may 
be  void  to  that  extent,  as,  e.g.,  a  void  lease  will  not  be  affirmed  by  acceptance 
of  rent ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  even  words  so  strong  as  the  above  do  not 
signify  anything  more  than  void  simpliciter.  So  with  regard  to  the  Statute 
13  Eliz.  (1571)  c.  10,  s.  3 ;  27  Eliz.  (1584)  c.  4,  s.  2 ;  and  7  &  8  Will.  iii.  (1695) 
c.  25,  s.  7,  where  the  words  occur,  they  will  be  usually  favourably  construed. 
For  example,  although  the  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  s.  3,  declares  leases  by 
spiritual  persons  not  made  in  conformity  with  that  Act  "  utterly  void  and 
of  none  effect,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,"  yet  it  has 
frequently  been  held  that  leases  not  so  conform  are  good  during  the  lessor's 
lifetime,  and  may  even  be  confirmed  by  the  lessor's  successor.  In  the 
27  Eliz.  c.  4,  s.  2,  which  vacates  fraudulent  conveyances  in  favour  of  bond 
fde  purchasers,  the  words  are  "  utterly  void,  frustrate,  and  of  none  effect " 
(but  see  Gooeh's  case,  1589,  5  Co.  Eep.  60 1).  As  to  7  &  8  Will.  iir.  c.  25, 
s.  7,  it  has  been  held  that  a  conveyance  "  to  multiply  voices,"  and  there- 
fore "  void  and  of  none  effect "  by  that  Act,  was  nevertheless  effective  as 
between  the  parties  to  it,  so  as  to  pass  the  property  (PMUpotts  v.  PhiUpotts, 
1850,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  11). 

From  what  has  been  just  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  deeds,  though 
declared  by  statute  to  be  void,  may  yet  be  good  in  part.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  of  sale  void  under  sec.  9  of  the  Bills 
of  Sale  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  o.  43),  the  defect  will  be  absolute  and 
extend  even  to  personal  covenants  (In  re  Townsend,  1886,  16  Q.  B.  D. 
532). 

It  may  be  added  that  while  voidable  instruments  will  be  ordered 
in  Chancery  to  be  delivered  up  for  cancellation,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  applied  to  wrongful  purposes,  instruments  which  are  void  on  the 
face  of  them  will  not  be  so  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  for  whenever 
they  are  produced  their  effects  will  be  apparent.  And  see  Null  and 
Void. 


Void  ;  Voidable. — A  contract  is  void  which  is  destitute  of  all 
legal  effect,  while  a  voidable  contract  is  one  which  may  be  affirmed  or 
rejected  at  the  will  of  one  of  the  parties.  An  agreement  to  commit  a 
crime  is  an  instance  of  a  void  contract,  while  a  contract  obtained  by  fraud  is 
voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  party  defrauded,  if  action  is  taken  by 
him  within  a  reasonable  time  (see  Anson,  laiv  of  Contract,  8th  ed.,  p.  221). 
See  Contract. 
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Voir  dire  (Vrai  dire)— A  special  form  of  oath  administered 
to  a  witness  whose  competency  to  give  evidence  in  the  particular  matter 
before  the  Court  is  in  question,  or  who  is  to  be  examined  as  to  some  other 
collateral  matter.  Prior  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  enabling  parties 
interested  in  an  action  to  give  evidence  therein,  an  examination  upon 
the  voir  dire  was  of  common  occurrence  to  ascertain  whether  a  witness  who 
might  be  suspected  to  be  interested,  was  interested  or  not.  The  form  of  the 
oath  is  as  follows :  "  You  shall  true  answer  make  to  all  such  questions 
as  the  Court  shall  demand  of  you. —  So  help  you  God";  this  peculiar  form 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  points  on  which  the  witness  is  to  be 
examined  are  not  evidence  in  the  cause  (see  per  Lord  Abinger,  C.B.,  in 
Jacols  V.  Layhorn,  1843,  11  Mee.  &  W.  693).  The  oath  is  also  used  in 
criminal  Courts,  e.g.  if  after  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted  or  has  pleaded 
guilty,  the  judge  wishes  to  take  evidence  from  a  constable  or  other  person 
as  to  the  prisoner's  character  (Pitt-Taylor,  Evidence,  9th  ed.,  s.  1393 ; 
Stephen,  General  View  of  Criminal  Law,  39). 


Volenti  non  fit  injuria. — See  Employees'  Liability. 


Voluntary  Allowance. — A  voluntary  or  compassionate 
allowance  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  an  officer  of 
the  Indian  Army  on  compulsory  retirement,  to  which  such  officer  had  no 
claim  or  right,  and  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  held  not  to  be  "  income  "  within  sec.  53,  subsec.  2  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  {Exparte  Webber,  1886,  18  Q.  B.  D.  111). 


Voluntary  Contributions;  Voluntary  Sub- 
scriptions.— By  sec.  1  of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  36,  the  land,  houses,  or 
buildings  belonging  to  scientific,  literary,  or  fine  art  societies  are  exempted 
from  rating,  provided  inter  alia  that  such  societies  are  suppoi»ted  by 
voluntary  contributions.  A  society  does  not  come  within  the  proviso 
if  it  returns  to  every  contributor  the  equivalent  of  his  contribution  in  money's 
worth ;  "  voluntary "  means  gratuitous  {Savoy  Overseers  v.  Art  Union  of 
London,  [1896]  App.  Gas.  296,  where  the  previous  cases  are  fully  discussed). 

Club  fees  and  subscriptions  are  not  funds  "  voluntarily  contributed " 
within  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  51), 
s.  11  (6)  {In  re  New  University  Cluh,  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  720). 

Among  other  charities  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  are  institutions  maintained  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions ; 
while  as  to  those  maintained  partly  by  voluntary  suf)Scriptions  and 
partly  by  income  from  endowment,  the  jurisdiction  exercised  under  this 
Act  applies  only  to  the  income  from  endowment.  See  Charity  Commission, 
vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

As  to  an  action  relating  to  a  fund  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  see 
StricUand  v.  Weldon,  1885,  28  Ch.  D.  426. 

Voluntary  Conveyances  —  Conveyances  or  transfers  of 
property  not  founded  upon  valuable  consideration.  See  the  subject  of 
voluntary  conveyances  treated  under  Ekaudulent  Conveyances,  vol.  v. 
p.  505  ;  Settlements  ;  and  1893,  c.  21. 
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Voluntary  Settlement. — See  Settlements  of  Property. 


Voluntary  Society. — Upon  the  sale  of  property  belonging  to  a 
voluntary  society  which  had  no  rules-  or  provisions  as  to  the  disposition 
of  its  property,  it  vras  decided  by  Jessel,  M.  E.,  that  the  members  of 
this  society  for  the  time  being  were  entitled  to  divide  the  proceeds  in  equal 
shares  {Brown  v.  Bale,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  78). 


Voluntary  Waste.— See  Waste. 


Volunteers. — Volunteer  military  associations  in  aid  of  the  forces 
legally  bound  to  render  military  service,  have  been  raised  at  almost  all 
periods  of  national  danger,  such  as  invasion  or  insurrection.  One  form  of 
such  an  association  is  the  corps  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of 
London,  formed  by  Eoyal  Charter  in  15.37.  In  other  cases  regiments  were 
raised  by  noblemen,  gentlemen,  or  the  towns,  and  arms  and  tents  supplied 
to  them  by  the  Crown ;  these  being  returned  on  the  disbandment  of  the 
corps  when  the  particular  emergency  had  come  to  an  end.  During  the 
French  Eevolution  wars,  and  the  fears  of  invasion  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
volunteering  of  this  kind  was  on  a  great  scale.  Acts  of  Geo.  ill.  provided 
that  volunteers  raised  by  officers  commissioned  by  the  king,  or  the 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  or  other  persons  authorised  by  the  king,  should  be 
exempt  from  service  in  the  militia  (q.v.)  ;  and  while  assembled,  marching 
on  actual  service,  should  receive  pay  like  the  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army. 

While  an  invasion  of  the  French  under  Napoleon  was  feared,  more  than 
400,000  men  were  enrolled  as  volunteers  who  were  exempt  from  service  in 
the  mihtia,  as  well  as  from  obligations  imposed  under  various  Acts  which 
were  passed  at  that  period,  imposing  a  liability  of  either  personal  service  or 
pecuniary  contributions. 

The  service  of  these  volunteers,  however,  was  strictly  local,  and 
intended  only  to  protect  a  particular  town  or  district ;  and  the  commissions 
of  officers  were  granted  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  licence  of  the 
Crown. 

Volunteer  forces  fell  into  abeyance  after  1815  ;  but  in  1859,  when  fresh 
fears  were  widespread  of  a  French  invasion,  a  volunteer  force  was  organised, 
not  on  local,  but  on  national  hnes ;  and  in  1863  "  The  Volunteer  Act,  1863  " 
(26  &  27  Vict.  c.  65),  enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to 
accept  the  services  of  any  persons  desiring  to  be  formed  into  a  volunteer 
corps,  and  offering  their  services  to  Her  Majesty  through  the  lieutenant  of 
a  county.  It  is  under  this  Act,  and  subsequent  enactments  extending  and 
altering  it,  that  the  present  volunteer  force,  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
military  forces  of  the  country,  is  organised.  Eegulations  also  are  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  which  the  volunteer 
corps  are  subject. 

The  force  is  composed  of  the  following  arms  : — 

Light  Horse ;  Artillery ;  Engineers  (including  Submarine,  Mining,  and 
Eailway  Corps) ;  Eifles  ;  and  a  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

Persons  wishing  to  form  any  corps  of  the  above  arms  offer  their  services 
through  the  general  officer  commanding  the  military  district  in  which  they 
reside ;  and  the  number  of  persons  must  amount  to  a  prescribed  minimum 
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establishment  for  a  corps.    A  table  of  minima  for  the  different  arms  is  set 
out  in  the  Eegulations. 

A  permanent  staff  may  from  time  to  time  be  constituted  for  a  corps, 
consisting  of  an  adjutant  and  of  sergeant-instructors,  or  either  alone^ 
appointed  for  a  term;  and  they  are  deemed  officers  of  the  corps,  unless 
they  are  included  in  any  corps  of  the  regular  forces  under  the  Army  Act, 
1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58)  (see  Army).  They  are  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  officers  of  the  corps  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  usage  of  the 
regular  forces  (s.  3).  As  to  the  granting  of  first  commissions  to  the  rank 
of  cornet,  ensign,  or  lieutenant,  and  other  commissions,  see  Commission  (in 
Army  and  other  Forces),  and  Officers; 

Every  officer  and  volunteer  must  take  the  following  oath,  administered 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  which  the  corps  belongs,  or  by  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  an  officer  of  the  corps  who  has  taken 
the  oath : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  serve  Her  Majesty  in  Great  Britain  for  the  defence  of  the  same 
against  all  her  enemies  and  opposers  whatsoever,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  my  service." 

By  sec.  17,  in  case  of  actual  or  apprehended  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (the  occasion  being  first  communicated  to  Parliament  if  it , 
is  sitting,  or  declared  in  council,  and  notified  by  proclamation,  if  it  is  not) 
Her  Majesty  may  direct  the  lieutenants  of  counties  throughout  Great 
Britain,  or  such  of  them  as  Her  Majesty  may  judge  necessary,  to  call  out 
the  volunteer  corps  of  their  respective  counties,  or  any  of  them,  for  actual 
military  service. 

Every  officer  and  volunteer,  and  every  non-commissioned  officer  of 
the  permanent  staff,  is  bound  to  assemble  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  county 
directs,  and  to  march  according  to  orders  within  Great  Britain ;  and  from 
the  time  of  his  corps  being  so  called  out  he  is  deemed  to  be  on  actual 
military  service,  and  subject  to  military  law  {q.v.) ;  if  he  refuses  or  neglects 
so  to  do  he  is  deemed  a  deserter  (see  Desertion  (Military,  Naval)). 

On  being  called  out,  each  officer  and  man  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of 
two  guineas,  to  be  laid  out,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  thinks  fit, 
in  providing  necessaries  ;  and  is  entitled  to  the  balance  if  the  whole  is  not 
laid  out.  Pay  is  given  as  in  the  army.  On  release  of  the  corps  he  is 
entitled  to  one  guinea,  in  addition  to  his  pay  (s.  18). 

The  corps  is  released  from  actual  military  service  only  by  an  order  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  the  commanding  officer, 
which  order  is  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  may  be  after  proclamation  declaring 
the  occasion  to  have  passed  (s.  19). 

■By  sec.  2  of  the  Volunteer  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  23),  whenever  an 
order  for  the  embodiment  of  the  militia  {q.v)  is  in  force,  any  member  of  a 
volunteer  corps  may  offer  himself  for  actual  military  service ;  and  if  the 
service  of  such  number  of  members  of  any  corps  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  be  separately  organised 
is  accepted,  then  those  members  may  be  called  out,  either  as  a  corps  or  as 
part  of  a  corps.     As  to  pay  and  pension,  see  sub  voce,  vol.  ix.  at  p.  545. 

Discipline.— (a)  When  not  under  Military  iaw.— When  volunteers  are 
not  on  actual  service  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  may  dis- 
charge from  the  corps  any  volunteer,  and  strike  him  out  of  the  muster- 
roll — (1)  either  for  disobedience  of  orders  by  him  while  doing  any  military 
duty  with  the  corps ;  (2)  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  misconduct  by  him  as  a 
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member  of  the  corps  ;  (3)  or  for  other  suflEicient  cause  ;  the  existence  and 
sufficiency  of  such  causes  respectively  being  to  be  judged  of  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Upon  discharge,  all  arms,  clothing,  and  appointments,  being  public 
property,  or  property  of  his  corps,  issued  to  him,  must  be  given  up ;  and  he 
must  pay  all  money  due,  or  becoming  due,  by  him  under  the  rules  of  his 
corps,  either  before  or  at  the  time,  or  by  reason  of  his  discharge  (s.  21). 

Subsec.  (2)  of  this  section  provides  that — (1)  if  any  officer,  or  volunteer, 
while  under  arms,  or  on  march,  or  duty  with  the  corps  or  administrative 
regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  or  any  portion  thereof ;  (2)  or  while  engaged 
in  any  military  exercise  or  drill;  (3)  or  while  wearing  the  clothing  or 
accoutrements  of  such  corps  or  regiment,  and  going  to  or  returning  from  any 
place  of  exercise  or  assembly  of  such  corps  or  regiment;  disobeys  any 
lawful  order  of  any  officer  under  whose  command  he  then  is,  or  is  guilty  of 
misconduct,  the  officer  then  in  command  of  the  corps  or  regiment,  or  any 
superior  officer  under  whose  command  the  corps  or  regiment  then  is, may  order 
the  offender,  if  an  officer,  into  arrest,  and  if  not  an  officer,  into  the  custody 
of  any  volunteers  belonging  to  the  corps  or  regiment,  or  of  any  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  permanent  staff ;  but  the  offender  must  not  be  kept 
in  arrest  or  custody  longer  than  during  the  time  of  the  corps  or  regiment, 
or  such  portion  thereof  as  aforesaid  then  remaining  under  arms,  or  on 
march,  or  duty,  or  assembled  or  continuing  engaged  in  any  such  military 
exercise  or  drill  as  aforesaid. 

(&)  When  subject  to  Military  Zaw.— When  subject  to  military  law 
volunteers  are  under  the  provisions  of  the  Army  Act,  1881. 

Officers  are  subject  to  it  when  they  are  in  actual  command  of  men  sub- 
ject to  it,  or  when  their  corps  is  on  actual  military  service ;  or  -vvhen,  with 
their  own  consent,  they  are  attached  to,  or  doing  duty  with,  any  body  of 
troops  for  the  time  being  subject  to  military  law,  whether  regulars  or 
auxiliaries,  or,  with  their  own  consent,  are  ordered  on  duty  by  the  military 
authorities  (s.  175  (5)  (6)). 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  are  subject  to  it  when  being 
trained  or  exercised  with  any  portion  of  the  regular  forces,  or  with  any 
portion  of  the  militia  (q.v.),  when  subject  to  military  law  ;  when  they  are 
attached  to,  or  otherwise  acting  as  part  of,  or  with,  any  regular  forces ;  and 
when  their  corps  is  on  actual  military  service. 

In  the  quite  recent  case  of  Marks  v.  Frogley,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  888,  it  was 
held  that  they  continue  under  military  law  from  the  time  they  assemble  in 
order  to  proceed  into  camp  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  with  regulars, 
until  they  are  dismissed  on  returning  home,  so  that  for  any  offence  under 
the  Act  during  this  period  they  may  be  taken  into  military  custody  {q.v.) 
by  order  of  their  officers,  and  either  punished  according  to  the  Army  Act, 
1881,  or,  if  the  offence  is  punishable  under  the  ordinary  law,  detained  in 
custody  until  they  can  be  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities  (ss.  41,  43, 
45, 158, 176). 

Giml  Affairs  of  the  Corps. — The  officers  and  volunteers  of  a  corps  may 
make  rules  for  the  management  of  its  property,  finances,  and  civil 
affairs,  to  have  effect  when  transmitted  by  the  commanding  officer  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Crown.  A  copy 
certified  by  the  commanding  officer  is  conclusive  evidence  (s.  24). 

All  money  subscribed,  and  all  effects  and  property  of  the  corps,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  sue  in  respect  of  subscription,  and  other  moneys  due  to 
the  corps,  and  all  lands  acquired  by  it,  vest  in  the  commanding  officer  for 
the  time  being  (s.  25). 
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Storehouses  must  be  provided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  for  arms,  ammunition,  or  stores  supplied  at  the  public  expense, 
or  by  subscription ;  and  every  such  storehouse  is  free  from  county, 
parochial,  and  other  local  rates  (s.  26). 

In  Pearson  v.  Holhorn  Union,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  389,  this  was  held  to  cover 
all  other  parts  of  such  a  building  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  corps. 

These  storehouses  are  also  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Explosives  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  17). 

Subscriptions  undertaken  to  be  paid  towards  the  funds,  or  expenses,  of 
the  corps,  or  due  under  the  rules,  and  fines  incurred  under  the  rules,  may 
be  recovered  within  twelve  months  as  a  penalty  under  the  Act  (without 
prejudice  to  any  other  remedy)  and  be  applied  as  part  of  the  general  fund 
(s.  27).  This  was  held  not  to  apply  to  a  member  fined  for  not  rendering  him- 
self "  efficient,"  and  thereby  losing  a  capitation  grant ;  the  rule  not  being 
within  sec.  24  "for  the  management  of  the  property,  finances,  and  civil 
affairs  of  the  corps"  {B.  v.  Levns,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  665). 

The  Volunteer  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  47),  enacted,  however, 
that  the  rules  should  extend,  and  be  deemed  to  have  always  extended, 
to  rules  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  members  of  the  corps,  and  that 
a  fine  for  breach  should  be  recoverable  as  a  penalty  under  the  above 
sec.  27. 

Wrongful  sale,  pawning,  destruction  of,  damage  to,  or  losing  of  anything 
issued  to  a  volunteer,  or  wrongful  refusal  or  neglect  to  give  it  up  on 
demand,  is  punishable  with  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  and  the  value  thereof 
may  also  be  recovered  as  a  penalty  under  the  Act  (s.  28).  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  a  "  civil  debt,"  and  can  only  be  recovered  under  sec.  35  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879  {B.  v.  Kerswill,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  1). 

Persons  who  knowingly  buy,  or  take  in  exchange,  from  any  volunteer  or 
person  acting  on  his  behalf,  or  solicit  or  entice  a  volunteer  to  sell  or  pawn, 
or  knowingly  assist  or  act  for  any  volunteer  ui  selling,  or  pawning,  or  have 
in  their  possession  or  keeping  without  satisfactorily  accounting  for,  any  arms, 
clothing,  or  appointments,  being  public  property,  or  property  of  a  volunteer 
corps,  or  any  public  stores  or  ammunition,  issued  for  its  use,  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  the  first  offence,and  on  a  second  or  other  offence, 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  or  less  than  £5,  with  or  without  imprison- 
ment, for  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour  (s.  29 ; 
and  sec.  5  of  the  Volunteer  Act,  1869  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  81)). 

By  sec.  30,  if  any  person  wilfully  damages  any  butt  or  target,  or,  without 
the  leave  of  the  commanding  officer,  searches  for  bullets  in,  or  otherwise 
disturbs,  the  soil  forming  such  butt  or  target,  he  is  liable,  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  commanding  officer,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  _  ^ 

Any  volunteer  may,  except  when  on  actual  military  service,  quit  his 
corps  on — 

(1)  Giving  to  the  commanding  officer  fourteen  days'  notice  in  writmg; 

(2)  Delivering  up  in  good  order,  fair  wear  and  tear  only  excepted,  all 
arms,  clothing,  and  appointments,  being  public  property  or  property  of  his 
corps,  issued  to  him. 

(3)  Paying  all  money  due,  or  becoming  due,  by  him  under_  the  rules  oi 
the  corps,  either  before  or  at  the  time,  or  by  reason  of  his  quitting  it. 

He  is  then  to  be  struck  out  of  the  muster-roll  by  the  commanding 
officer.  Prom  refusal,  the  volunteer  may  appeal  to  two  justices,  and  on  its 
appearing  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  that  he  has  paid,  or  will  pay, 
compensation,  if  necessary,  the  justices  may  order  the  commanding  ofbcer 
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forthwith  to  strike  him  out  of  the  muster-roll ;  and  their  determination  is 
binding  on  all  persons  (s.  7). 

By  the  Act  of  1869  where  any  person  neglects  or  refuses  to  deliver  any 
property,  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a  warrant  to  search  any  named 
premises  for  and  remove  it ;  a  demand  having  been  made  to  such  person 
either  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  person  authorised  by  him,  or,  in  the  case 
of  volunteers,  by  the  commanding  officer  or  adjutant,  if  such  person  is  of 
lower  rank  (s.  4).  The  commanding  officer  may  appear  in  Court  by  the 
adjutant,  or  sergeant-major,  or  any  member  of  the  staff  or  corps,  authorised 
by  him  in  writing  (s.  6). 

If  a  volunteer  takes  service  in  the  militia,  or  army,  he  is  discharged 
from  the  volunteer  force  (s.  8). 

Provision  is  made  by  sec.  15  for  the  assembling  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Courts  of  inquiry  (see  Militaky  Courts  of  Inquiey)  to  inquire 
into  any  matter  relative  to  a  corps  or  regiment,  or  to  any  officer,  or  volunteer 
or  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  permanent  staff;  and  to  report  on  the 
same  for  the  information  and  assistance  of  the  lieutenant ;  such  Court  to 
be  comprised  of  officers  of  the  volunteer  force  of  the  county  in  the  case  of 
an  officer,  and,  in  other  cases,  either  of  officers  and  volunteers  of  the  corps  or 
regiment,  or  of  such  officers,  or  of  such  volunteers. 

The  commanding  officer  may  also  assemble  such  a  Court ;  but  not  in 
regard  to  an  officer  unless  with  the  direction  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  it 
must  be  in  that  case  composed  exclusively  of  officers  of  the  force  of  the 
county. 

Volunteers  are  exempt  from  paying  tolls,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
regular  forces  (s.  45). 

The  Uniforms  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  45),  applies  to  the  volunteers 
(see  Military  Uniforms). 

As  to  the  consolidation  of  corps,  and  such  consolidated  corps  being 
deemed  to  be  a  volunteer  corps  formed  under  the  Act  of  1863,  see  Eegula- 
tion  of  the  Forces  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  9). 

Under  the  Military  Lands  Act,  1892,  consolidating  and  repealing 
numerous  Acts  relating  to  the  acquirement  of  lands  for  various  military 
purposes,  a  Secretary  of  State  may  purchase  land  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  military  purposes  of  any  portion  of  the  military  forces ;  and  a 
volunteer  corps  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
themselves  purchase  land  under  the  Act  for  such  purposes.  Also  the 
council  of  a  county  or  borough  may,  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  volun- 
teer corps,  purchase  under  the  Act,  and  hold  land  on  behalf  of  the  volunteer 
corps  for  military  purposes.     The  Eanges  Act,  1891,  was  repealed  by  this  Act. 

The  powers  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  are  exercisable  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  certain  modifications  in  sec.  2. 

Where  the  purchaser  is  a  corps  or  a  council,  after  service  of  the  notice 
upon  the  owners  of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  taken,  a  petition  must  be 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  praying  to  be  allowed  to  put  the 
compulsory  powers  in  force;  and  he  will  either  dismiss  the  petition 
or  direct  a  public  local  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  assenting.  If  he 
thinks  the  land  ought  to  be  taken,  he  may  make  a  provisional  order,  which 
must  be  confirmed  by  Parliament ;  and  opposition  may  be  raised  as 
against  private  Bills. 

The  land  so  acquired  may  be  let  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  its 
use  for  military  purposes  (s.  3). 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  may  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county 
fund,  and  by  the  borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate  (s.  4). 
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A  corps  may  borrow  money  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase,  on  security  of  the  land,  and  on  security  of 
any  grant  to  the  corps  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament  (s.  5). 

The  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  lend  on  this 
security  (s.  7);  and  the  power  is  extended  by  the  Military  Lands  Act, 
1897  (60  Vict.  c.  6),  in  respect  of  the  purchase,  erection,  construction, 
alteration,  or  enlargement  of  any  building  or  permanent  work  for  the 
purposes  of  a  volunteer  corps,  or  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  raised  for  any 
such  purpose. 

Upon  the  disbandment  of  a  corps  the  land  vests  either  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  in  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be  (s.  8,  Act  1892). 

By  sec.  9,  rules  made  under  sec.  24  of  the  Act  of  1863  may  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  any  powers,  and  the  performance  of  any  duty,  under  the 
Act,  by  any  officer  of  the  corps  on  behalf  of  the  corps,  and  may  provide 
generally  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect  by  the  corps. 

Subject  to  conditions  stated  in  sees.  10  and  11,  royal  parks,  gardens,  and 
possessions,  and  ecclesiastical  and  other  public  lands,  may  be  leased  for 
twenty-one  years  to  a  volunteer  corps  for  military  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  by-laws  regulating  the  use  of  the 
lands,  both  as  regards  military  purposes  and  the  safety  of  the  public,  and 
prohibiting  intrusion  and  all  obstruction  with  its  use;  but  no  right  of 
common  must  be  prejudicially  affected  (s.  14). 

The  like  power  is  exercisable  where  the  corps  has  only  the  right  of 
using  land  (s.  15). 

As  to  the  extension  of  this  power  to  the  sea  and-tidal  waters,  and  the 
shore  thereof,  see  sec.  3  (not  repealed)  of  the  Artillery  and  Eifle  EangesAct, 
1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  36). 

An  offence  against  these  by-laws  is  punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£5 ;  a  person  offending  may  be  removed  and  taken  into  custody  without 
warrant ;  and  any  vehicle,  animal,  or  vessel  found  in  the  area  in  contraven- 
tion of  any  by-law  may  be  removed,  and  on  proof  of  such  contravention 
may  be  declared  by  the  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  be  forfeited  to 
Her  Majesty  (s.  17). 

See  Army  ;  Billeting  ;  Commission  (in  Army,  etc.)  ;  Couets-Maetial  ; 
Desertion  (Military,  Naval);  Military  Custody;  Military  Law;  Militia; 
Eeseeve  Forces  ;  Officers  ;  Queen's  Eegulations  ;  Yeomanry. 


Vote.— See  such  articles  as  Ballot;  Elections;  Feanchise 
(Electoral)  ;  Eegistration  of  Voters  ;  etc. 

Vouching'  of  Accounts — The  production  of  proper  vouchers 
for  the  various  items  in  an  account.  The  Court  or  a  judge  may  give  special 
directions  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  an  account  shall  be  taken  or 
vouched,  and  in  particular,  that  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  have  been 
kept  shall  be  taken  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  matters 
therein  contained  (Order  33,  r.  3).  In  general,  vouchers  are  produced 
to,  and  initialled  by,  a  Master  or  his  clerk,  and  are  admitted  as  evidence  of 
the  payment  of  the  sums  therein  specified,  unless  the  other  side  shows 
reasonable  ground  for  impeaching  them,  in  which  case  the  affidavit  or  oral 
evidence  of  the  person  who  received  the  money  is  required ;  or  if  this  is  not 
obtainable,  then  proof  must  be  given  of  his  signature  to  the  voucher 
(Daniell,  Chancery  Practice,  6th  ed.,  1050). 
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Vouch  ;     Vouchee  ;     Voucher  ;     Vouching     to 
Warranty. — See  Eecoveeies. 


Voyage. — See  Cargo;  First  Voyage;  Marine  Insurance. 


WaftorS — The  name  given  to  certain  naval  officers  appointed  by 
Edward  iv.  to  protect  the  fishing  industry  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coasts ; 
called  also  custodes,  conductores  (Patent,  Edv7.  iv.  M.  2;  Tomlins'  Law 
Diet. ;  Cowell's  Law  Diet.). 

Wagering  Policies.— See  Gaming  (and  Wagering). 

Wager  of  Battle. — See  Battle,  Trial  by. 


Wager  of  La^V.— Blackstone  (3  Com.  330)  enumerates  wager  of 
law  {vadiatio  legis)  and  trial  by  battle  (vadiatio  duelli)  as  forms  of  trial  in 
civil  cases  in  use  in  his  time.  Just  as  in  the  latter  the  defendant  gave  a 
gage  or  vadium  to  try  the  cause  by  battle,  so  in  the  former  he  put  in 
sureties  or  vadios  that  on  such  and  such  a  day  he  would  make  his  law,  that 
is,  take  the  benefit  which  the  law  allowed  him  by  taking  an  oath  of  innocence 
{Go.  Litt.  295  ;  3  Black.  Com.  341.     And  see  Compurgation). 

This  curious  form  of  trial  was  a  survival  from  Norman  and  Saxon 
times,  and  is  historically  connected  with  the  group  of  ideas  which  superseded 
the  Lex  talionis  (see  Eetaliation)  ;  and,  as  Blackstone  remarks  (ihid.  342),  it 
is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  almost  all  the  northern  nations  which 
broke  in  upon  the  Koman  Empire,  but  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Mosaical 
law  (see  Exodus  xxii.  10).  It  was,  however,  finally  abolished  in  this 
country  by  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  (1833),  c.  42,  s.  13. 


Wagers — The  law  on  the  subject  is  discussed  under  such  headings 
as  Betting  ;  Gaming  (and  Wagering). 


Wages. — See  Master  and  Servant. 


Wages  (Maritime). — Formerly  maritime  wages  fell  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court ;  and  seamen,  whether 
foreign  or  British  (see  Foreign  Seaman),  had  a  maritime  lien  on  the  ship 
for  them,  and  were  not  entitled  to  them  unless  the  freight  was  earned.  If, 
however,  a  special  agreement  were  made,  or  one  under  seal,  the  seaman 
had  no  right  to  sue  in  Admiralty,  but  had  to  proceed  against  the  shipowner 
at  common  law.  But  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  maritime  wages  no 
longer  depend  on  the  earning  of  freight  (see  below):  wages  can  now  be 
sued  for  either  in  Admiralty  or  at  common  law;  and  by  the  Admiralty 
Act  of  1861  the  Admiralty  Court  was  given  jurisdiction  over  "  any  claim 
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for  wages  earned  by  him  on  board  the  ship,  whether  due  under  special 
contract  or  otherwise,  and  over  any  claim  by  the  master  of  any  ship  for 
wages   earned  by  him  on  board  the  ship,  and  disbursements  made  on 
account  of  the  ship"  (s.  10).     These  words  have  been  held  to  include  an 
action  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  by  a  master  engaged  under  a 
special  agreement  {The  Blessing,  1878,  3  P.  D.  35),  such  an  action  being  also 
in  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  {The  Great  Eastern,  1867, 
L.  E.  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  384);    and  that  Court  having  inherent  jurisdiction  to 
award  general  damages  for  breach  of  an  agreement,  and  hardships  suffered 
by  the  agreement  not  being  observed  {The  Justitia,  1887,  12  P.  D.  145) 
(s.  10).     Wages  could  be  sued  for  in  Admiralty  by  every  person  other  than 
the  master  employed  on  board  a  ship,  e.ff.  a  mate,  a  surgeon,  a  pilot  unless 
the  contract  wer£  made  and  the  work  done  in  the  body  of  a  county,  a 
purser,   ship's   carpenter,  boatswain,   female   cook  and  steward,  and  an 
apprentice  (see  cases,  Williams  and  Bruce,  Practice,  190).     The  master  was 
given  a  maritime  lien  for  his  wages  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 
s.  191,  and  a  lien  for  his  disbursements  by  the  same  Act,  which  was  after- 
wards made  a  maritime  lien  in  1889. 

The  subject  of  maritime  wages  is  now  exhaustively  dealt  with  by 
statute  (the  M.  S.  A.  1894),  which  makes  provision  for  the  protection  of 
seamen  with  regard  to  their  wages — {a)  as  regards  their  payment,  (6)  their 
advance  and  allotment,  (c)  rights  in  respect  of  them,  {d)  and  their 
recovery. 

{a)  Payment. — A  seaman  who  is  discharged  before  a  superintendent  (see 
Seaman)  must  receive  his  wages  in  the  latter's  presence,  unless  a  compe- 
tent Court  otherwise  directs,  under  penalty ;  the  master,  before  paying  off 
or  discharging  a  seaman,  must  deliver  an  account  of  the  wages  due  to  him, 
and  the  deductions  therefrom,  either  to  him,  if  he  is  not  discharged  before  a 
superintendent,  or  if  he  is,  to  either  him  or  the  superintendent ;  no  deduction 
from  wages  is  allowed  unless  included  in  such  account ;  and  the  master  must 
enter  each  deduction  when  it  is  made,  and  its  cause,  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  producible  when  the  wages  are  paid,  or  any  complaint  is  made 
as  to  wages  to  a  competent  authority.     Times  are  fixed  for  the  payment  of 
wages  of  foreign-going  ships  and  home-trade  ships.     A  seaman,  on  his  dis- 
charge and  settlement  of  wages,  gives  a  release  before  a  superintendent  of 
all  claims  for  his  past  voyages,  which  is  also  signed  by  the  master,  and 
attested  and  retained  by  the  superintendent.     Questions  concerning  wages 
of  seamen  or  apprentices  in  foreign-going  ships  (up  to  a  certain  limit  in 
amount)  may  be  decided  by  a  superintendent,  who  may  reg^uire  production 
of  ship's  papers  for  that  purpose.     Where  British  seamen  agree  to  be  paid 
in  one  currency,  and  accept  payment  in  another,  the  payment  must  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  money  stated  in  the  agreement  for  the  time 
being  current  at  the  place  of  payment  (ss.  131-139). 

(b)  Advance  and  Allotment. — Advance  notes  for  wages  may  be  given  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  month's  wages,  but  are  not  negotiable  instruments 
{Cardiff  B.  M.  v.  Gory,  1893,  9  T.  L.  E.  388).  Stipulations  may  be  made  for 
the  allotment  of  wages ;  and  any  such  stipulations  must  be  inserted  in  the 
agreement '  with  the  crew,  with  their  times  and  amounts.  Where  the 
agreement  must  be  in  a  Board  of  Trade  form,  the  seaman  may  stipulate  for 
the  allotment  by  an  allotment  note  (in  a  Board  of  Trade  form)  of  half  his 
wages  in  favour  of  a  near  relative  or  a  savings  bank.  Allotments  through 
savings  banks  are  subject  to  Board  of  Trade  regulations ;  and  sums  so 
received  by  banks  can  only  be  paid  out  on  application  by  the  seaman  him- 
self, or,  if  be  be  dead,  by  a  person  to  whom  the  deceased's  property  may  be 
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paid  under  the  Act,  being  under  £100  in  value.     The  person  holding  an 
allotment  note  may,  except  in  case  of  the  seaman  forfeiting  or  losing  his 
wages,  recover  its   amount,   with    costs,   from    the    owner    of    the    ship 
[MeiJdereid  v.  West,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  428),  or  his  agent  authorising  the 
allotment,  in  the  same  Court  and  way  as  seamen's  wages  under  £50  may 
be  recovered  (see  post),  but  the  wife  of  a  seaman,  if  misconducting  herself, 
forfeits  all  right  to  any  further  payments  under  such  a  note;   and  pro- 
visions are  made  as  to  proof  of  claim.     Payment  under  such  a  note  must 
begin  at  one  or,  in  the  case  of  a  savings  bank,  three  months  after  the  making 
of  the  agreement  with  the  crew  (ss.  140-144).    Seamen's  wages  may  also  be 
remitted  by  seamen's  money  orders,  which  may  be  paid  even  when  lost ; 
and  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  issuing  money  orders  with  fraudulent  intent. 
The  Board  of  Trade  may  establish  seamen's  savings  banks  in  London  and 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  may 
receive  deposits  therein,  and  such  deposits  of  deceased  seamen  are  applied 
hke  other  property  of  his.     The  Board  of  Trade  may  pay  any  expenses  of 
savings  banks  out  of  the  interest  they  receive  from  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners ;  accounts  and  copies  of  regulations  relating  thereto  are  laid 
before  Parliament;  public  of&cers  are  exempt  from  legal  proceedings  in 
connection  therewith,  except  in  case  of  wiHul  default ;  and  forgery  of  docu- 
ments, etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  in  such  savings  banks  is 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  (ss.  145-154). 

(c)  Bights  in  Respect  of  them. — A  seaman's  right  to  wages  and  provisions 
begins  either  when  he  begins  work  or  when  by  the  agreement  he  is  to  begin 
work  or  be  on  board,  whichever  happens  first  (s.  155).  He  cannot  by  any 
agreement  forfeit  his  lien  on  the  ship,  or  lose  any  remedy  for  recovering  his 
wages,  which  he  would  have  except  for  the  agreement,  or  abandon  his  right 
to  wages  in  case  of  loss  of  the  ship  (s.  156).  The  right  does  not  depend  on 
the  earning  of  the  freight  (as  it  was  under  the  old  maritime  law  ;  see  above 
and  Freight)  ;  and  any  seaman  or  apprentice  who  would  be  entitled  to 
wages  if  the  ship  earned  freight,  subject  to  other  rules  of  law  and  conditions 
applicable  to  the  case,  is  entitled  to  them  although  freight  has  not  been 
earned ;  but  if  the  ship  be  wrecked  or  lost,  unless  the  seaman  exerts  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  save  the  ship,  cargo,  and  stores,  he  forfeits  his  wages  ;  if  a 
seaman  or  apprentice  dies  before  wages  due  to  him  are  paid,  they  must  be  paid 
and  applied  in  the  same  way  as  wages  of  a  seaman  who  dies  on  the  voyage 
(s.  157).  Where  his  service  is  terminated  before  the  time  agreed  by  wreck 
{The  Woodburn,  1891, 92  L.  T.  Jo.  113),  or  loss  of  the  ship,  or  his  illness  and 
being  left  abroad,  he  is  entitled  to  wages  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  wages  for  any  time  during  which  he  refuses  to  work, 
or  is  lawfully  imprisoned  for  any  offence,  unless  the  Court  otherwise  direct ; 
he  forfeits  any  wages  for  the  time  of  any  illness  caused  by  his  own  default ; 
and  the  costs  of  procuring  his  punishment  for  any  offence  may  be  deducted 
from  his  wages,  up  to  £3  (ss.  158-161).  Seamen  improperly  discharged 
before  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  or  before  a  month's  wages  have  been 
earned,  may  recover  compensation,  not  exceeding  one  month's  wages  in  addi- 
tion to  wages  they  have  earned  (s.  162).  Wages  of  seamen  and  apprentices 
are  not  subject  to  attachment  or  arrestment,  and  cannot  be  consigned  or 
sold  before  they  are  due ;  a  power  of  attorney  or  authority  for  their  receipt 
is  revocable;  and  a  payment  of  them  is,  valid  in  spite  of  any  previous 
charge  or  sale  on  them,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  allotment  notes 
(s.  163). 

(d)  Recovery  of  Wages. — By  the  law  maritime  (see   Maritime   Lien) 
seamen  have  a  maritime  lien  for  their  wages.     By  that  law  a  seaman 
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disabled  by  accident  in  the  course  of  his  duty  is  entitled  to  wages  for 
the  whole  voyage,  though  his  accident  prevents  his  earning  the  whole 
of  it  (Chandler  v.  Grieves,  1792,  2  Black.  H.  606;  3  E.  E.  525);  if  the 
ship  is  captured  and  the  men  are  taken  out  of  her,  though  the  ship  is 
afterwards  retaken,  they  lose  their  wages  (The  Friends,  1801, 4  Eob.  C.  143) ; 
but  if  the  ship  be  seized  under  an  embargo,  and  the  men  are  imprisoned  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  ship  is  afterwards  released  and  returns  home,  earning 
freight,  they  are  held  entitled  to  wages  (Beale  v.  Thompson,  1804, 4  East,  546). 
A  seaman  sent  home  by  a  Naval  Court  to  give  evidence  in  the  trial  of  his 
captain  for  murder  in  England,  loses  his  wages  after  leaving  the  ship  (Melville 
V.  Be  Wolf,  1855, 4 El.  &  Bl.  844).    No  wages  are  recoverable  under  an  illegal 
contract  (The  Vanguard,  1805,  6  Eob.  C.  207),  or  where  the  ship  is  con- 
demned for  illegal  trading  to  which  the  seamen  have  been  privy  (The 
Malta,  1828,  2  Hag.  16.3).     Where  a  contract  is  made  for  a  certain  sum  of 
wages  for  a  whole  voyage,  unless  there  is  anything  in  the  contract  to  show 
that  the  wages  are  to  vest  at  certain  times,  e.g.  monthly  (Sutton  v.  Thompson 
1869,  L.  E.  4  0.  P.  330  ;  Taylor  v.  Zavrd,  1856,  1  H.  &  N.  266),  a  seaman 
(or  master)  who  is  hired  on  those  terms  is  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  that 
sum  until  the  voyage  is  completed  (Cutter  v.  Powell,  1794,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  14 ; 
3  E.  E.  185),  if  the  voyage  is  prevented  by  a  misfortune  equally  affecting 
both  parties,  excusing  further  performance  by  either  but  giving  a  claim  to 
neither  (Appleiy  v.  Myers,  1867,  L.  E.  2  C.  P.  651);  but  if  the  performance 
of  the  contract  is  prevented  by  the  fault  of  the  shipowner,  or  there  is  some- 
thing to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  parties  have  entered  into  a  new 
contract,  the  seaman  is  entitled  to  all  or  part  of  the  agreed  wages  (Burton 
V.  Pinkerton,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Ex.  340 ;  O'Neill  v.  Armstrong,  [1895]  2  Q.  B. 
70  and  418,  British  seamen  shipping  in  ships  belonging  to  foreign  countries 
which  afterwards  went  to  war,  and  so  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
the   Foreign    Enlistment  Act),  and   also  perhaps   to  compensation  (The 
Justitia,  1887,  12  P.  D.  145). 

Seamen  and  apprentices,  or  persons  authorised  by  them,  may  sue  for  any 
amount  of  wages,  not  exceeding  £50,  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
in  or  near  the  place  where  their  service  has  ended,  or  they  have  been  dis- 
charged, or  the  person  liable  to  pay  them  is  or  resides ;  and  the  order  of  the 
Court  is  final.  They  may  not  sue  for  any  sum  under  that  amount  in  any 
superior  Court,  nor  in  Admiralty  in  any  Court  in  British  dominions,  unless 
where  the  shipowner  is  bankrupt,  or  the  ship  is  arrested  or  sold  by  the 
authority  of  such  a  Court,  or  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  refers  such 
a  claim  to  such  a  Court,  or  where  neither  the  shipowner  nor  master  lives 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  place  where  the  service  ends  (M.  S.  A.  ss. 
164,  165).  A  seaman  engaged  on  a  voyage  which  is  to  end  in  the  United 
Kingdom  cannot  sue  in  any  Court  abroad  for  wages  unless  discharged 
properly,  or  leaving  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  master ;  and  in  case  of 
misconduct  by  owner  or  master  preventing  a  seaman  from  earning  his 
wages,  the  latter  may  recover  compensation  up  to  £20  (s.  166). 

The  master  of  a  ship  has  the  same  rights,  liens,  and  remedies  for  the 
recovery  of  his  wages  as  a  seaman  has  under  the  Act,  or  by  any  law  or 
custom  (i.e.  by  maritime  lien  enforceable  against  the  res ;  see  Maeitime  Lien), 
even  if  the  ship  be  foreign,  but  in  that  case  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
consul  of  the  State  to  which  the  ship  belongs  (rAe  Milford,  1858,  Swab.  362; 
The  Jonathan  Goodhue,  1859,  ibid.  524;  Order  5,  r.  16);  and  every  master 
or  person  lawfully  acting  as  master  owing  to  the  decease  or  illness  of  the 
master,  but  not  a  mate  (The  Victoria,  1867,  37  L.  J.  Ad.  12),  has  the  same 
rights,  liens,  and  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  disbursements  or  Habilities 
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properly  made  or  incurred  by  him  on  account  of  the  ship  (e.g.  defending 
himself  against  a  false  charge  of  murder  maliciously  brought  against  him  by 
the  crew  in  revenge  for  his  censuring  them  for  misconduct  in  the  course  of 
his  duty,  The  James  Seddon,  1866,  L.  K.  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  62)  as  he  has  for  the 
recovery  of  his  wages.  In  any  Admiralty  proceeding  in  a  Court  having 
Admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  a  master's  wages,  disbursements,  or  liabilities, 
where  a  set-off  or  counterclaim  is  set  up,  the  Court  may  settle  all  questions 
and  accounts  between  the  parties  (M.  S.  A.  s.  167). 

Wages  form  part  of  the  property  of  deceased  seamen,  and  are  dealt  with 
according  to  statutory  provisions  in  that  behalf  (see  Seaman).  Where 
seamen  or  apprentices  are  lost  with  their  ship,  the  Board  may  recover 
their  wages  from  the  shipowner  in  the  same  Court  and  in  the  same  way 
as  seamen  can,  and  deal  with  them  as  with  the  wages  of  other  deceased 
seamen ;  and  provision  is  made  for  facilitating  proof  of  loss  of  the  ship, 
and  who  were  her  crew.  If  a  seaman  or  apprentice  dies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  has  wages  owing  to  him,  the  master  or  owner  must  account 
for  them  to  the  superintendent  at  the  port  where  such  seaman  or  appren- 
tice was  or  would  have  been  discharged,  or  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  it 
directs  (ss.  174,  175). 

Where  a  seaman's  family,  during  his  absence  at  sea,  becomes  chargeable 
to  a  union  or  parish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  any  relief  given  to  them  is 
reimbursed  out  of  a  certain  proportion  of  his  wages,  according  to  the  number 
of  such  family ;  and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  shipowner  has  paid  any 
sums  to  the  absent  seaman's  family  under  an  allotment  note,  any  claim  for 
reimbursement  above  mentioned  is  limited  to  the  excess  of  his  wages  over 
such  sums.  In  order  to  obtain  such  reimbursement,  notice  must  be  given 
by  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  shipowner  of  the  proportion  of  the  sea- 
man's wages  against  which  claim  is  to  be  made,  and  requiring  him  to  retain 
such  proportion  for  a  certain  time  after  the  seaman's  return,  and  to  give 
notice  of  such  return,  with  which  the  owner  must  comply,  and  an  order  for 
such  reimbursement  may  be  obtained  from  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
in  the  union  or  parish  (ss.  182  and  183). 

Where  a  seaman  or  apprentice  in  a  British  ship  is  left  abroad 
in  British  dominions  because  of  unfitness  or  inability  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  the  master  must  deliver  to  the  person  signing  the  certificate  for 
that  purpose  (see  Seaman)  an  account  of  the  wages  due  to  him,  and  if  to  a 
consul,  in  duplicate,  under  penalty,  and  pay  the  wages  to  the  seaman  him- 
self if  in  a  British  possession,  or  to  the  consul  if  elsewhere,  under  penalty ; 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  mode  of  payment,  the  receipt  given  for  it,  and 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  money  by  the  consul  (s.  189). 

Where  a  seaman  volunteers  into  the  Navy,  the  proportion  of  his  wages 
due  to  the  time  of  his  doing  so  must  be  paid  to  the  officer  authorised  to 
receive  him  into  the  service,  under  penalty ;  where  such  wages  are  paid  in 
money,  they  are  credited  in  the  ship's  ledger  to  his  account ;  where  they 
are  paid  by  biU,  the  bill  is  so  entered,  and  sent  to  the  Accountant-General 
of  the  Navy,  who  credits  him  with  it.  His  wages  are  not  paid  in  such  a 
case  until  the  time  when  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  them  if  he 
had  remained  in  his  original  ship ;  advances  of  wages  made  him  by  the 
master  of  such  ship  may  be  deducted  therefrom ;  and  if  his  leaving  the 
ship  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  substitute,  and  such  substitute's 
wages  exceed  the  wages  of  the  seaman  leaving  his  ship,  the  master  may 
apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a  certificate  authorising  the  repayment  of  the 
excess,  which  is  made  by  the  Accountant-General  (ss.  196  and  197). 

Wages  may  be  forfeited  or   deducted  from  for   desertion  and  other 
VOL.  xn.  32 
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offences  against  discipline  (see  Seaman);  facilities  are  given  for  proving 
desertion ;  and  forfeitures  are  applied  to  reimbursing  the  expenses  caused 
to  the  ship  by  the  desertion,  and  then  are  carried  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 
(ss.  221, 225, 231,  and  232) ;  and  "  wages  forfeited  for  desertion  "  which  are  to 
be  so  paid  over,  are  the  wages  after  all  proper  deductions  have  been  made, 
in  which  may  be  included  the  price  of  stores  supplied  by  the  master  to  the 
seamen  by  way  of  advance  of  wages,  with  the  owner's  knowledge  (The 
Parkdale,  [1897]  Prob.  53).  Any  question  of  forfeiture  or  deduction  may 
be  dealt  with  in  suits  for  wages ;  and  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  forfeiture  in  cases  of  contracts  for  wages  by  the  voyage,  or 
run,  or  share,  and  for  the  deductions  being  made  from  wages  when  settle- 
ment is  made,  and  for  fines  for  misconduct  so  punishable  under  the  agree- 
ment being  paid  to  superintendents  (ss.  233,  235).  The  provisions  as  to  the 
compulsory  discharge  of  seamen  and  payment  of  their  wages  before  a 
superintendent,  and  compulsory  delivery  of  an  account  of  wages,  and  the 
deduction  and  payment  of  fines  imposed  under  stipulations  in  the  agree- 
ment, do  not  apply  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  three  general  lighthouse 
authorities,  or  pleasure  yachts ;  and  those  regarding  compensation  to  sea- 
men improperly  discharged,  and  the  delivery  of  an  account  of  wages,  do  not 
apply  to  fishing-boats  exclusively  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (ss.  262,  263). 

See  FoKEiGN  Seaman;  Marine  Insurance;  Seaman. 

[Aiothorities. — Temperley,  Merchant  Shipping  Act ;  WUhams  and  Bruce, 
Admiralty  Practice ;  Abbott,  Merchant  Shipping^ 


Waif. — 1.  Under  the  early  common  law  a  woman  was  never  "in 
law,"  being  regarded  as  always  in  manu,  or  in  the  mainpast  of  some  man, 
lord,  father,  or  husband,  according  as  her  status  was  free  or  servile.  Con- 
sequently she  could  not  be  outlawed  for  failure  to  answer  to  an  accusation 
or  writ,  and  was  in  such  a  case  waived  or  declared  a  waif.  This  is  said  to 
have  had  the  same  effect  as  outlawry ;  but  on  the  analogy  of  waifs  in  the 
ordinary  sense  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  waiver  entitled  king  or 
lord  of  franchise  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  woman  to  his  service,  and  did 
not  make  her  caput  lupinum.  See  1  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
p.  465. 

2.  In  the  ordinary  legal  sense  of  the  term  waifs  are  goods,  etc.,  cast  away 
or  abandoned  by  a  felon  when  pursued  or  seeking  to  avoid  arrest.  They 
must  not  be  confused  with  bona  fugitivorum,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a 
person  accused  of  felony  which  were  forfeited  for  flight  irrespective  of 
gmlt  (2  P.  &  M.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  p.  516).  According  to  the  old  law  the 
owner  was  not  entitled  to  retake  his  goods  unless  he  pursued  freshly  to 
apprehend  the  felon  ;  and  they  were  forfeited  to  the  king  or  to  the  lord  of 
the  franchise,  if  he  had  the  right  by  special  Crown  grant  or  prescription, 
within  which  they  were  abandoned.  The  title  of  kiag  or  lord  to  the  for- 
feiture was  not  complete  until  after  seizure  and  similar  proclamations  to 
those  usfed  in  case  of  Esteays  ;  and  the  owner,  if  he  prosecuted  the  felon 
and  claimed  the  goods  within  the  year  and  day,  was  entitled  to  have  them 
back;  otherwise  the  forfeiture  was  complete  (1  Hale,  Hist.  P.  C.  541). 
This  manorial  franchise  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  would  probably  be 
treated  as  abrogated  by  the  terms  of  the  Forfeitures  Act,  1870 ;  and  the 
rights  of  the  original  owner  are  now  regulated  by  sec.  100  of  the  Larceny 
Act,  1861,  as  modified  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893.  The  authorities 
are  collected  in  Scriven  on  Copyholds,  7th  ed.,  p.  268. 
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Wainable  Land — Land  which  may  be  ploughed  or  manured,  fit 
for  tillage.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  word  "  wain,"  A.-S.  waegen,  waegn, 
wain ;  English,  wagon.  The  term  "  wainable  land  "  occurs  in  old  charters 
(see  Cowell's  Law  Did.). 


Wainagium  (Wainag'e)  —  The  term  seems  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive one,  meaning  the  team  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  It  occurs 
in  the  celebrated  passage  in  Magna  Carta,  c.  14,  which  declared  that  fines 
for  offences  should  be  reasonable  in  amount,  and  not  beyond  what  the 
offender  could  bear.  Thus  the  landowner  was  to  be  spared  his  land  {salvo 
eontenemento  suo),  the  merchant  his  merchandise  {saha  mercandisa  sua),  and 
the  villein  or  countryman  his  wainage  (salvo  wainagio  suo).  Even  at  that 
date  it  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  unreasonable,  if  not  contrary  to 
the  public  interest,  that  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  the  implements  of 
his  livelihood  when  the  ends  of  justice  could  be  satisfied  by  the  imposition 
of  punishment  in  some  other  form.  The  same  reason  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  partial  exemption  from  distress  of  a  tenant's  beasts  of  the 
plough,  sheep,  and  instruments  of  husbandry  and  trade  (see  51  Hen.  III. 
St.  4 ;  Co.  Litt.  47 ;  but  see  also  Gilbert  on  Distresses,  p.  33). 

For  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  term  wainagium  as  used  in  c.  14 
of  Magna  Carta,  see  Daines  Barrington,  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  12. 

[Authority. — Stephen's  Com.,  11th  ed.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  424,  425.] 


Waiter*. — A  waiter  employed  by  a  restaurant  keeper  who  takes 
charge  of  any  property  belonging  to  a  customer  while  partaking  of  refresh- 
ment becomes  primd  facie  a  bailee  of  it  so  as  to  render  his  master  liable 
for  its  loss.  It  is,  however,  a  question  of  fact  whether  there  has  been  any 
such  bailment,  and  whether  the  loss  is  due  to  negligence  in  the  bailee.  But 
these  questions  w-ould  not  arise  in  the  ease  of  a  waiter  employed  by  an  inn- 
keeper, as  the  latter  is,  subject  to  the  Innkeepers  Act,  1863,  virtually  an 
insurer  of  his  guest's  property  so  long  as  the  relation  of  host  and  guest 
continues  ;  whereas  a  restaurant  keeper  is  not  an  insurer  of  his  customer's 
property,  but  can  only  be  made  liable  as  a  bailee  (see  Ultzen  v.  Nichols, 
[1894]  1  Q.  B.  92 ;  and  see  Bailments  ;  Inn  ;  Innkeepee). 

A  waiter  is  not  a  servant  engaged  in  "manual  labour''  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  nor  is  he  within  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  1897,  or  the  Truck  Acts.  But  he  may  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Shop  Hours  Acts  if  he  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
(see  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892,  s.  9). 


Waiver. — A  waiver  is  the  renunciation  or  abandonment  of  a  right, 
whereby  such  right  is  lost  or  extinguished ;  and  may  be  either  express  or 
implied.  A  right  may  be  impliedly  waived  by  conduct  indicating  an 
intention  to  abandon  the  right,  or,  in  some  cases,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  irregularities  in  legal  proceedings,  by  neglect 
to  enforce  the  right  at  the  proper  time. 

The  renunciation  or  abandonment  of  a  right  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
in  order  to  operate  as  a  waiver,  be  by  matter  of  record  or  by  deed,  or  be 
supported  by  valuable  consideration;  except  where  it  is  effectual  upon 
principles  analogous  to  that  of  estoppel,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  acted 
upon  to  the  detriment  of  the  person  against  whom  the  right  is  sought  to  be 
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enforced.  Thus,  where  a  bill  of  sale  contained  a  power  to  seize  the  goods 
and  chattels  on  default  in  payment  of  the  money  thereby  secured/and  upon 
an  instalment  becoming  due,  the  grantor  asked  for  time,  and  the  grantee 
promised  to  wait  for  a  week,  but,  notwithstanding  such  promise,  seized  the 
goods  and  chattels  three  days  afterwards,  and  sold  them,  it  was  held  that 
the  seizure  was  valid,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  there  being  no  consideration 
for  the  promise  to  wait  ( Williams  v.  Stern,  1879,  5  Q.  B.  D.  409 ;  and  see 
Foakes  v.  Beer,  1884,  9  App.  Cas.  605 ;  Frice  v.  Fyer,  1810,  17  Ves.  Jun. 
356 ;  11  E.  E.  102).  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  may,  however, 
be  discharged  by  a  voluntary  renunciation,  provided  such  renunciation  is 
in  writing,  or  the  instrument  is  delivered  up  (Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882, 
s.  62;  Foster  v.  Bawler,  1851,  6  Ex.  Eep.  839).  See  also  Eblease; 
Payment. 

At  common  law  a  right  created  by  deed  could  not  be  waived  except  by 
an  instrument  under  seal ;  and  it  therefore  constituted  no  defence  to  an 
action  for  breach  of  covenant  that  the  covenantee  requested  the  covenantor 
not  to  perform  the  covenant  {Cordwent  v.  Hunt,  1818,  8  Taun.  596;  20 
E.  E.  578 ;  Kaye  v.  Waghorn,  1809,  1  Taun.  428 ;  Thompson  v.  Brown,  1817, 
7  Taun.  656 ;  Uttler  v.  Holland,  1790,  3  T.  E.  590).  A  parol  waiver,  if 
supported  by  valuable  consideration,  or  if  acted  upon  by  the  covenantor  to 
his  detriment,  would,  however,  since  the  Judicature  Acts,  probably  be  held 
to  constitute  a  good  equitable  defence  to  an  action  on  the  deed ;  though  a 
mere  voluntary  waiver,  not  so  acted  upon,  would  not  (see  Williams  v.  Stern, 
1879,  5  Q.  B.  D.  409). 

A  simple  executory  contract  may,  at  any  time  before  breach,  be  waived 
by  a  new  parol  agreement ;  the  giving  up  by  each  party  of  his  rights  under 
the  original  contract  being  sufficient  consideration  for  the  agreement  by  the 
other  to  waive  his  rights  thereunder  {Foster  v.  Bawler,  1851,  6  Ex.  Eep. 
839 ;  Goss  v.  Nugent,  1833,  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  58).  But  it  is  necessary  that 
the  agreement  to  waive  the  prior  contract  should  be  mutual.  Where,  in  a 
suit  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant 
had  himself  commenced  an  action  at  law  upon  the  contract,  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  set  up  a  previous  waiver  thereof,  because  the  fact  of  his  having 
brought  the  action  clearly  showed  that  he  did  not  consent  to  the  waiver 
{Whittaher  v.  Fox,  1866, 13  L.  T.  588). 

A  written  contract,  not  under  seal,  may  be  wholly  waived  by  a 
subsequent  oral  agreement,  whether  it  is  a  contract  which  is  rendered 
unenforceable  by  statute  {e.g.  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds)  unless  evidenced  by 
writing  or  not ;  and  if  it  is  a  contract  which  would  have  been  enforceable 
without  writing,  may  be  partially  waived  or  varied  by  a  subsequent  oral 
agreement  {Goss  v.  Nugent,  1833,  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  58,  65).  But  a  particular 
stipulation  in  a  written  contract  cannot  be  waived  verbally,  if  the  contract 
is  one  which  is  required  to  be  proved  by  writing,  because  the  effect  of 
permitting  evidence  to  be  given  of  such  a  waiver  would  be  to  allow  proof 
of  a  contract,  partly  in  writing  and  partly  verbal,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  {ibid. ;  Stowell  v.  Bobinson,  1837,  3  Bing.  IST.  C.  928).  So,  it 
has  been  held  in  equity,  that  although  a  parol  waiver,  amounting  to  a 
complete  abandonment,  of  a  written  contract  would  be  a  bar  to  specific 
performance;  or  even  parol  variations,  so  acted  upon  that  the  original 
agreement  could  no  longer  be  enforced  without  injury  to  one  of  the  parties ; 
verbal  variations  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Court  from  enforcing  the 
contract  according  to  the  terms  of  the  written  agreement,  the  situation  of 
the  parties  in  all  other  respects  remaining  the  same  {Price  v.  Byer,  1810, 
17  Ves.  Jun.  356 ;  11  E.  E.  102;  Legal  v.  Miller,  1750,  2  Ves.  299). 
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With  regard  to  waiver  by  implication  from  conduct:  where  the 
charterers  of  a  ship,  having  the  right  to  repudiate  the  contract  by  reason 
of  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  condition,  induced  the  shipowner  to  send  the 
vessel  to  the  port  of  loading  in  the  belief  that  they  would  only  claim 
damages  as  for  a  breach  of  warranty,  it  was  held  that  they  had  thereby 
waived  their  right  to  insist  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition  (Bentsen 
V.  Taylor,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  274 ;  and  see  Lovegrove  v.  Nelson,  1834,  3  Myl.  & 
K.  1).  So,  where  a  lessor,  having  given  notice  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
of  the  lessee,  calling  upon  him  to  exercise  his  option  of  disclaimer  within 
the  statutory  period  of  twenty-eight  days,  wrote  to  the  trustee  shortly 
before  the  twenty-eight  days  had  expired,  asking  for  a  reply  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  it  was  held  that  he  thereby  waived  his  right  to  insist  on  an 
answer  within  the  twenty-eight  days  {Ex  parte  Moore,  1876,  2  Oh.  1).  802). 

If  a  person  who  has  been  induced  by  misrepresentations  to  subscribe  for 
shares  in  a  company  permits  his  name  to  remain  on  the  register  of 
shareholders  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  after  discovery  of  the 
misrepresentations,  he  thereby  waives  his  right  to  have  his  name  removed 
{In  re  Yeoland  Consols,  1888,  58  L.  T.  922) ;  but  if,  in  such  a  case,  there  are 
two  distinct  misrepresentations,  not  connected  with  each  other,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  shareholder  does  not  take  steps  to  have  his  name  removed 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  discovery  of  one  of  such  misrepresentations, 
does  not  operate  as  an  entire  waiver,  so  as  to  preclude  him  from  repudiating 
the  shares  within  a  reasonable  time  after  discovery  of  the  other  mis- 
representation {Hx  parte  Hah,  1887,  55  L.  T.  670).    See  also  Acquiescence. 

Notice  of  dishonour  may  be  waived  by  a  party  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note,  either  before  the  time  for  giving  notice  has  arrived,  or 
after  the  omission  to  give  due  notice  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  50  (5)).  A 
promise  to  pay,  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  giving  notice, 
operates  as  a  waiver  of  notice  {Cordery  v.  Colville,  1863,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  210  ; 
Woods  V.  Dean,  1862,  3  B.  &  S.  101).  As  to  the  waiver  of  a  tender,  see 
Seay  v.  White,  1833,  1  C.  &  M.  748  ;  as  to  the  waiver  by  a  shareholder  of 
an  irregularity  in  a  notice  convening  a  meeting  of  the  company,  see 
Henderson  v.  Bank  of  Australasia,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  330  ;  and  as  to  the 
waiver  of  objections  to  title,  on  a  sale  of  property,  see  Vendok  and 
Purchaser. 

The  waiver  by  a  lessor  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease,  by  accepting  rent  or 
otherwise  acknowledging  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy  (as  to  which,  see 
Landlord  and  Tenant)  ;  and  the  waiver  of  a  lien  by  delivering  up 
possession  of  the  goods  or  chattels  subject  thereto,  or  by  taking  other 
security  (see  Lien  ;  Possessory  Lien),  are  also  instances  of  waiver  by 
imphcation  from  conduct. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  waiver  by  conduct,  the  acts  relied  upon  must 
be  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  right  alleged  to  be  waived. 
Where  it  was  agreed  between  a  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  that  if  the 
interest  was  duly  and  punctually  paid,  the  principal  should  remain  for  two 
years ;  and  upon  sis  months'  interest  becoming  due,  the  mortgagee 
demanded  payment  thereof,  and  on  default,  demanded  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest ;  and  three  days  afterwards  the  mortgagor  paid  the 
interest  in  arrear,  and  it  was  received  by  the  mortgagee  ;  it  was  held  that 
the  mortgagee  did  not,  by  receiving  the  interest,  waive  his  right  to  call  in 
the  principal,  such  right  having  already  accrued  by  reason  of  the  default  of 
the  mortgagor  {Keene  v.  Biscoe,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  201 ;  see,  however,  Langridge 
V.  Payne,  1862,  7  L.  T.  23). 

A  statutory  provision  which  is  introduced  for  general  public  purposes. 
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and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  person  only,  cannot  be  waived 
(Habergham  v.  Vincent,  1793,  2  Ves.  Jun.  204,  227);  for  "no  man  can 
renounce  a  right  which  his  duty  to  the  public,  which  the  claims  of  society, 
forbid  the  renunciation  of "  (per  Westbury,  L.C.,  in  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  1862, 
31  L.  J.  Ch.  161,  175).  But  where  a  statute  confers  a  private  right,  in 
which  the  public  are  not  interested,  or  contains  a  provision  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  person  only,  the  maxim  Quilibet  potest  renunciare  juri  pro  se 
introducto  applies,  and  the  right  or  advantage  given  by  the  statute  may  be 
waived  by  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  given  (Graham  v.  Ingleby,  1848, 

1  Ex.  Eep.  651 ;  Great  Eastern  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Goldsmid,  1884,  9  App.  Cas.  927). 
Where  a  charter  of  Edward  iii.,  made  by  the  King  in  Parliament,  and 
therefore  having  the  force  of  a  statute,  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
amongst  other  privileges,  that  no  market  within  seven  miles  round  about 
the  city  should  be  granted,  and  Charles  II.,  by  letters  patent,  granted  the 
right  of  holding  markets  within  the  seven  miles,  it  was  held  that  the 
charter  of  Edward  iii.  concerned  the  corporation  of  London  only,  and  not 
the  general  public ;  that  the  privileges  given  by  such  charter  might 
therefore  be  waived  by  the  corporation ;  and,  user  of  the  market  granted 
by  Charles  ii.  having  been  proved  since  1723,  that  the  consent  of  the 
corporation  to  the  letters  patent  was  to  be  presumed ;  and  that  the  letters 
patent  conferred  a  valid  right  of  market  (Great  Eastern  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Goldsmid, 
supra). 

As  to  the  right  of  a  person  against  whom  a  tort  is  committed  to  waive 
the  tort  and  sue  ex  contractu,  see  Heate  v.  Harding,  1851,  6  Ex.  Eep.  349 ; 
Brewer  v.  Sparrow,  1827,  7  Barn.  &  Cress.  310 ;   Wilson  v.  Poulter,  1724, 

2  Stra.  859 ;  Smith  v.  Baker,  1873,  L.  E.  8  C.  P.  350 ;  Lythgoe  v.  Vernon, 
1860,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  164 ;  Bonzi  v.  Stewart,  1842,  4  Man.  &  G.  295 ;  Pratt 
V.  Vizard,  1833,  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  808 ;  Foster  v.  Stewart,  1814,  3  M.  &  S. 
191 ;  15  E.  E.  459. 

A  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  have  waived  a  right  unless  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  waiver  he  was  fully  cognisant  of  such  right,  and  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  nor  unless  the  acts  relied  upon  as  constituting  a  waiver  were 
done  under  such  circumstances  that  he  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  intended  to  waive  the  right  (Vyvyan  v.  Vyvyan,  1861,  30  Beav.  65; 
Mown  V.  Payne,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Ch.  881 ;  Barnley  v.  L.  C.  &  B.  Rwy.  Co., 
1867,  L.  E.  2  H.  L.  43).  In  Barnley  v.  L.  C  &  B.  Rwy.  Co.,  two  parties 
entered  into  a  contract  by  which  they  agreed  that  a  third  person  should 
have  power  to  make,  within  a  specified  time,  an  award  on  a  matter  of 
difference  between  them.  The  award  was  not  made  within  the  specified 
time,  but  one  of  the  parties,  not  knowing  that  fact,  took  it  up  and  paid  the 
charge  for  it ;  and  it  was  held  that  he  had  not  thereby  waived  the  condition 
in  the  contract  as  to  the  time  for  making  the  award. 

A  waiver  may  be  conditional.  Where  a  contract  is  made  conditionally 
upon  its  being  completed  at  a  fixed  date,  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
completion  does  not  operate  as  an  absolute  waiver  of  the  condition,  but 
only  as  a  substitution  of  the  extended  time  for  the  original  time  (Barclay  v. 
Messenger,  1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  449;  and  see  Thompson  v.  Hudson,  1869, 
L.  E.  4  H.  L.  1 ;  Hickman  v.  Haynes,  1875,  L.  E.  10  C.  P.  598). 

Of  Irregularities  in  Proceedings.— The  doctrine  of  waiver  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  judicial  proceedings.  It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  the  Courts  of 
law  and  equity,  "  that  where  an  irregularity  has  been  committed,  and  where 
the  opposite  party  knows  of  the  irregularity,  he  should  come  m  the  first 
instance  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  not  allow  the  other  party  to  proceed  to 
incur  expense.      It  is  not   reasonable  afterwards   to  allow  the  party  to 
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complain  of  that  irregularity,  of  which,  if  he  had  availed  himself  in  the  first 
instance,  all  that  expense  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary "  (per 
Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  in  St.  Victor  v.  Devere^ix,  1845,  14  L.  J.  Ch.  244,  246  ; 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  v.  Burman,  1891,  63  L.  T.  670 ;  Andrewes 
v.  miiott,  1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  338  ;  Graham  v.  Inglehy,  1848,  1  Ex.  Eep.  651 ; 
Ex  parte  Yeatman,  1880,  16  Ch.  D.  283 ;  Beresford  v.  Geddes,  1867,  L.  E.  2 
C.  P.  285).  In  St.  Victor  v.  Devereux,  supra,  where  an  order  to  sue  informA 
'pauperis  had  been  irregularly  obtained,  and  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  irregularity  during  the  long  vacation,  and  did 
not  apply  to  set  aside  the  order  until  December,  other  proceedings  having 
been  taken  in  the  meantime,  the  Court  refused  to  discharge  the  order.  In 
In  re  Bartrum,  1864,  12  W.  E.  660,  the  Court  refused  to  set  aside  the 
taxation  of  a  bill  of  costs  on  the  ground  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
proceedings,  the  solicitor  having  appeared  before  the  taxing  master,  and 
made  no  objection  to  the  proceedings  until  the  decision  had  been  given. 
And  in  B.  v.  Widdop,  1872,  42  L.  J.  M.  C.  9,  it  was  held  that  an 
irregularity  in  issuing  a  summons  to  bring  up  a  debtor  for  examination  in 
bankruptcy  was  waived  by  the  debtor  attending  and  submitting  to  the 
jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  examination  so  taken  was  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him  upon  an  indictment  for  an  offence  under  the  Debtors  Act. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Order  70,  r.  2)  that 
-  no  application  to  set  aside  any  proceeding  for  irregularity  shall  be  allowed 
unless  made  within  reasonable  time  (seeBeynolds  v.  Coleman,  1887,  36  Ch.  D. 
453),  nor  if  the  party  applying  has  taken  any  fresh  step  after  knowledge  of 
the  irregularity.  Entering  appearance  to  a  writ  is  a  fresh  step  within  the 
meaning  of  this  rule ;  and  a  writ  which  is  irregular  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
defendant  cannot  be  set  aside  on  his  application  after  appearance  (MulcJcern 
V.  Boerks,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  526). 

In  Treherne  v.  Dale,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  66,  an  irregularity  in  an  affidavit 
in  support  of  a  motion  for  attachment  was  held  to  have  been  waived  by  the 
defendant's  appearing  by  counsel,  and  resisting  the  application  on  other 
grounds,  though  the  affidavit  would  have  been  insufficient  to  support 
an  attachment,  if  the  motion  had  been  heard  on  aifidavit  of  service ;  and  in 
Ex  parte  Alcock,  1875,  1  C.  P.  D.  68,  it  was  held  that  the  appearance  of 
counsel  on  a  rule  for  attachment,  and  his  consenting  to  an  adjournment, 
operated  as  a  waiver  of  personal  service ;  and  the  rule  was  made  absolute 
without  an  affidavit  of  personal  service.  In  Taylor  v.  Boe,  1893,  68  L.  T. 
213,  and  in  Mander  v.  Falcke,  [1891]  3  Ch.  488,  it  was,  however,  laid  down 
that  in  cases  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  fact  of  the  party 
appearing  or  answering  affidavits  does  not  constitute  a  waiver  of  any 
irregularities  in  the  proceedings.  And  where  an  order  for  discovery  did 
not  bear  an  indorsement  warning  the  party  on  whom  it  was  made  of 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  as  required  by  the  rules,  and  upon  the 
order  being  served  on  his  solicitor,  the  solicitor  took  out  a  summons  for 
further  time,  it  was  held  that,  though  the  taking  out  of  such  summons 
might  be  a  waiver  of  want  of  notice  of  what  he  was  required  to  do,  and  of 
the  time  within  which  it  was  to  be  done,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  amount  to 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  object  that  the  order  was  not  indorsed  with 
the  required  memorandum  {Hampden  v.  Wallis,  1884,  26  Ch.  D.  746). 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  a  proceeding  which  is  merely 
irregular,  and  may  therefore  be  rendered  effective  by  waiver,  and  a 
proceeding  which  is  entirely  defective  and  void,  and  therefore  a  nullity. 
Where  a  foreigner  was  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  with  a  writ,  instead  of 
notice  of  the  writ,  as  required  by  Order  11,  r.  6,  it  was  held  that  such 
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service  was  a  nullity,  which  the  defendant  was  not  called  upon  to  notice  at 
all ;  and  the  order  for  service,  and  all  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  action, 
were  set  aside  after  judgment  had  been  signed  in  default  of  appearance  and 
proceedings  had  been  taken  on  the  judgment  in  the  foreign  Court  {Hewitson 
V.  Fahre,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  6). 

An  absolute  want  of  jurisdiction  is  a  fatal  defect,  which  cannot  be 
cured  by  waiver.  No  consent  or  waiver  by  the  parties  can  give  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  where  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  at  all  (per  Jervis,  C.J.,  in 
Wellesley  v.  Withers,  1855,  4  El.  &  Bl.  750,  759  ;  Lawrence  v.  Wilcock,  1840, 
11  Ad.  &  E.  941 ;  Jones  v.  Owen,  1848,  5  Dow.  &  L.  669 ;  Green  v.  Ruther- 
fortJi,  1750,  1  Ves.  471 ;  Foster  v.  Underwood,  1877,  3  Ex.^  D.  3).  In  Buse 
V.  Roper,  1879,  41  L.  T.  457,  an  order  having  been  niade  directing  an 
interpleader  issue  to  be  tried  in  Glamorganshire,  it  was  held  that,  while 
such  order  was  subsisting,  the  judge  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  issue  in 
chambers  as  a  judge  without  a  jury,  and  that  such  jurisdiction  could  not  be 
acquired  by  consent  of  the  parties. 

Bat  where  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  objection  is  that  under  the  particular  circumstances  it 
ought  not  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction,  because  the  matter  may  be  more 
conveniently  or  more  properly  dealt  with  in  some  other  Court,  the  objection 
may  be  waived,  and  will  be  deemed  to  be  waived  unless  it  is  taken  at 
the  earliest  moment.  In  Ex  parte  Butters,  In  re  Harrison,  1880,  14  Gh.  D. 
265,  the  County  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  bankruptcy  jurisdiction, 
directed  that  certain  issues  should  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  the  jury  having 
tried  the  issues  and  returned  a  verdict,  it  was  held  that  it  was  too  late,  on 
an  appeal,  for  the  party  against  whom  the  issues  were  found,  to  raise  the 
objeetion  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  County  Court  ought  to  have 
exercised  its  extraordinary  jurisdiction.  So,  where  an  action  was  brought 
in  the  County  Court  in  the  wrong  district,  and  the  defendant  appeared,  and 
did  not  raise  any  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  until  the  case  had  been 
partly  determined,  it  was  held  that,  by  appearing  and  contesting  the  case, 
he  had  waived  the  objection  {Moore  v.  G'amp'ee,  1890,  25  Q.  B.  D.  244; 
WeatherUy  v.  Calder,  1889,  61  L.  T.  508 ;  cp.  Schneiders.  Edelstein,  1891, 
35  Sol.  J.  416 ;  and  see  per  Hardwicke,  L.C.,  in  Penn  v.  Baltimore,  1750, 
1  Ves.  444,  446). 

Where  a  defendant  in  the  High  Court  enters  an  appearance  without 
protest,  he  thereby  submits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;  and  if  a 
foreigner  appears  in  an  English  suit,  he  gives  the  Court  jurisdiction 
to  grant  any  proper  application  against  him — e.g.  to  restrain  him  from 
litigating  the  same  subject-matter  in  the  Courts  of  his  own  country 
(per  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in  Hawkins  v.  Simonetti,  1881,  29  W.  R  228,  229)._  An 
appearance  without  protest  also  operates  as  a  waiver  of  any  irregularity  in 
the  issue  or  service  of  the  writ  of  which  the  defendant  had  knowledge 
{In  re  Orr-Ewing,  1882,  22  Ch.  D.  456 ;  Preston  v.  Lamont,  1876,  1  Ex.  D. 
361).  Where  an  order  was  made  for  substituted  service,  in  England,  of 
a  writ,  on  a  person  resident  abroad,  it  was  held  that  such  person  could  not 
object,  after  appearance,  that  he  had  not  been  properly  served  {Boyle 
V.  Sacker,  1888,  39  Ch.  D.  249).  So,  where  a  writ  issued  against  a  foreign 
firm  was  served  on  an  alleged  partner  temporarily  within  the  jurisdiction, 
and  he  entered  an  ordinary  appearance  in  his  own  name,  and  moved  to  set 
aside  the  service  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  partner,  it  was  held  that 
the  service  upon  him  as  an  individual  would  have  been  valid  if  he  had 
been  named  in  the  writ,  and  he  had  by  appearing  waived  the  irregularity, 
and   that,   therefore,  if  the   plaintiff  would  amend  the   writ  by  stating 
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that  the  defendant  was  sued  together  with  the  other  alleged  partners,  to  be 
named  separately,  the  service  would  be  allowed  to  stand  as  against 
him  (Western  Bank  of  New  York  v.  Perez,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  304).  The  same 
principle  applies  if  the  defendant,  without  appearing,  takes  any  other  step 
in  the  action.  In  Fry  v.  Moore,  1889,  23  Q.  B.  D.  395,  a  writ  was  issued  in 
the  ordinary  form,  without  leave,  against  a  person  outside  the  jurisdiction, 
and  the  plaintiff  obtained  an  order  for  substituted  service  within  the 
jurisdiction,  and  signed  judgment  in  default  of  appearance.  The  defendant 
took  out  a  summons  asking  that  the  judgment  might  be  set  aside,  and  the 
plaintiff  be  ordered  to  deliver  a  statement  of  claim ;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  order  for  substituted  service  was  merely  an  irregularity,  which  was 
waived  by  the  defendant's  taking  out  a  summons  for  a  statement  of  claim, 
and  that  he  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  have  the  judgment  set  aside  (see 
also  Lhoneux  v.  Hong  Kong,  etc.,  Banking  Corporation,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  446). 
As  to  the  effect  of  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
Court,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  voluntary "  in  this  connection, 
see  Voinet  v.  Barrett,  1886,  34  W.  E.  161  ;  Boissiere  v.  Brockner,  1889, 
6  T.  L.  K.  65. 

A  defendant  who  appears  under  protest,  objecting  to  the  jurisdiction, 
does  not  thereby  waive  his  right  to  move  under  Order  12,  r.  30,  to 
set  aside  the  service  upon  him  of  the  writ  or  of  notice  of  the  writ,  or 
to  discharge  the  order  authorising  such  service  (Firth  v.  Be  Las  Bivas, 
[1893]  1  Q.  B.  768).  In  Chichester  v.  Chichester,  1885,  10  Prob.  D.  186, 
the  service  abroad  of  a  petition  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  was 
set  aside,  the  defendant  having  entered  an  appearance  under  protest ;  and 
in  Mayer  v.  Claretie,  1890,  7  T.  L.  E.  40,  where  the  defendants,  who  were 
served  out  -of  the  jurisdiction,  entered  an  appearance,  but  wrote  to  the 
plaintiff's  solicitor  protesting  against  the  jurisdiction,  and  subsequently 
dehvered  a  defence  under  protest  in  order  to  save  judgment,  it  was  held 
that  there  had  been  no  waiver,  and  the  writ  and  subsequent  proceedings 
were  set  aside  on  the  application  of  the  defendants.  So,  where,  on  a 
summons  to  set  aside  a  compromise,  the  defendant  filed  affidavits  and  cross- 
examined  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  after  having  taken  the  objection  in 
chambers  that  the  procedure  by  summons  was  irregular,  it  was  held  that 
he  had  not  waived  the  objection  (Fmeris  v.  Woodward,  1889,  43  Ch.  D. 
185). 

The  doctrine  of  waiver,  as  applied  in  judicial  proceedings,  is  equally 
applicable  to  arbitrations  and  other  proceedings  of  a  quasi-judicial 
character  (Moseley  v.  Simpson,  1873,  L.  E.  16  Eq.  226).  "Where  a  railway 
company  appointed  its  surveyor  as  an  arbitrator  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  it  was  held  that,  though  he  ought  not  to  have  been  selected,  the 
landowner,  by  proceeding  with  the  arbitration  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  without  protest,  had  waived  the  objection,  and  was  bound  by 
the  award  (In  re  Elliot  and  The  South  Devon  Bwy.  Co.,  1848,  2  De  G-.  &  Sm. 
17 ;  and  see  In  re  Clout  and  Met.  and  District  Bivy.  Co.,  1882,  46  L.  T.  141 ; 
Earcourt  v.  Bamsbottom,  1820,  1  Jac.  &  W.  511);  and  in  Hawkesworth  v. 
5rammaM,  1839,  5  Myl.  &.  Or.  281,  an  award  made  after  the  prescribed 
time  was  enforced,  both  parties  having  without  objection  allowed  the 
arbitrators  to  proceed  after  the  prescribed  time.  So,  where  the  assignees  of 
a  bankrupt,  without  obtaining  leave  of  the  Court,  submitted  a  difference 
to  arbitration,  it  was  held  that  the  other  party  to  the  difference,  by 
attending  and  contesting  the  matter  before  the  arbitrators,  who  decided 
against  him,  waived  the  objection  that  the  assignees  had  no  power  to  refer 
to  arbitration  without  leave  of  the  Court  (Ex  parte  Wyld,  1861,  30  L.  J. 
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Bky.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  party  to  an  arbitration  objected 
that  the  arbitrators  were  entering  on  the  consideration  of  matters  outside 
the  reference,  and  protested  against  it,  it  was  held  that  he  did  not 
waive  the  objection  by  continuing  to  attend,  and  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  on  the  matters  objected  to,  still  under  protest  (Davies  v.  Frice 
1864,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  8). 

See  also  Acquiescence  ;  Election  ;  Eelease. 
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Historical  Introduction. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  English  kings,  in  order  more  effectively  to  protect 
the  English  borders,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  their  throne  against  the  turbulent 
spirits  of  their  Norman  nobles,  gave  warrants  to  such  of  their  barons  as  desired  them,  to 
seize  and  enter  upon  the  lands  of  the  Welsh  princes.  The  land  thus  seized  by  an 
English  lord  was  called  a  lordship  marcher  (dominia  marchearum).  It  was  held 
directly  as  a  fief  from  the  Crown,  but  subject  to  none  of  the  conditions  usually 
pertaining  to  the  feudal  tenure. 

By  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan,  or  Statutum  Wallise,  passed  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Llewellyn  and  the  final  end  of  Welsh  independence  (which  only  applied  to  the  district 
conquered  by  Edward  i.,  and  not  to  the  lordship  marchers),  the  Welsh  laws  were 
approved  of  in  a  modified  form,  but  considerable  additions  were  made  to  them  from  the 
English  common  law,  and  a  new  judicial  system  was  introduced. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  from  this  time  onward  the  term  Wales  was  applied 
exclusively  to  the  portion  directly  under  the  king's  rule,  and  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
those  districts  under  the  rule  of  the  lords  marchers. 

The  districts  not  coming  under  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  remained  as  separate 
entities,  except  in  cases  where  they  had  reverted  to  the  Crown,  until  the  year 
1536. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  border  barons,  Edward  iv.  sent  his  son.  Prince 
Edward,  under  the  care  of  a  guardian  (Earl  Elvers)  to  Ludlow,  there  to  exercise  under 
the  advice  of  a  Council  his  prerogative  as  Prince  of  Wales  (17  Edw.  iv.).  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  authority,  if  any  at  all,  this  Council  had,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  as  time  went  on  gradually  assumed  the  government  of  Wales,  and 
of  those  marchers  which  had  reverted  to  the  king.  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  or 
Henry  viii.,  was  also  sent  there,  and  died  at  Ludlow  in  1502  ;  and  subsequently,  in  1525, 
Henry  viii.  sent  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  to  hold  the  same  office. 

Finally,  by  34  &  35  Hen.  vill.  c.  26,  the  Court  was  placed  on  a  new  footing,  and  was 
given  a  settled  position  and  a  definite  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  complete  the  scheme 
and  organise  a  thorough  system  for  the  administration  of  justice,  a  subsidiary  Court, 
called  the  Court  of  Great  Sessions,  was  established,  to  which  was  assigned  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Commissions  of  Assize  in  England.    A  right  of  appeal  from  this  Court 
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in  pleas  real  or  mixed  was  given,  to  the  High  Court  at  Westminster,  but  in  pleas 
personal  to  the  Court  of  the  President  and  Council  of  Wales  at  Ludlow. 

Soon  after  its  institution  in  1542  it  arrogated  to  itself  jurisdiction  not  only  over  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  and  those  portions  of  the  country  formerly  held  by  the  lords 
marchers,  but  also  over  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire. 

In  11  Eliz.,  Cheshire  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  (case  of 
Radford,  6  Co.  4  Inst.  pp.  211-12,  ed.  1797),  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  the  counties  of  Salop,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  marches.  All  the  judges  were  assembled  to  hear 
the  case, — Sir  Francis  Bacon  appearing  for  the  Crown,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  on  behalf 
of  the  appellants.  It  was  unanimously  held  that  these  four  counties  ought  not  to  be 
included  in  the  marches  (1  Co.  Inst.  4,  p.  241,  ed.  1747  ;  Bacon,  Works,  ed.  1831, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  289).  In  spite  of  this  decision  no  further  action  was  taken,  and  though 
Parliament  in  16  Car.  I.  attempted  to  put  it  in  force,  yet  it  still  remained  a  dead 
letter. 

Finally,  however,  by  1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  27,  the  Court  itself  was  abolished,  but  the 
local  judicature,  as  represented  in  the  Court  of  Great  Sessions,  remained  till  11  Geo.  iv. 
and  1  Will.  iv.  c.  70,  when  the  separate  judicature  was  also  abolished,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Law  Courts  at  Westminster  extended  to  the  remaining  twelve  counties, 
thus  virtually  terminating  the  existence  of  judicial  Wales.  See  article  Ciecuits  and 
Assizes. 

Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  effect  of'  the  Statutum  Wallias  has  been  considered  in  the  Intro- 
duction. The  Act  28  Edw.  Iii.  st.  1,  c.  2,  provided  that  the  lords  of  marches 
of  Wales  should  be  perpetually  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  not 
to  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

The  Act  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  26,  "  An  Act  for  laws  and  justice  to  be 
administered  in  Wales  in  like  form  as  it  is  in  this  nation,"  was  the  first  real 
attempt  to  assimilate  Welsh  and  English  law  and  customs.  Under  its 
provisions  the  marcher  lordships  were  also  abolished,  and  the  territory 
which  they  covered  incorporated  with  either  Welsh  or  English  counties. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  country  and  dominion  of  Wales  shall  stand 
aud  continue  for  ever  from  henceforth  incorporated,  united,  and  annexed  to 
and  with  this  realm  of  England,  and  that  all  persons  born  or  to  be  born 
within  the  Principality  of  Wales  shall  enjoy  and  inherit  the  same  liberties 
and  rights  as  other  subjects  born  within  the  realm.  .  — 

It  then  proceeds  to  introduce  into  Wales  the  English  law  of  succession 
as  to  real  property,  replacing  the  ancient  tribal  customs  which  favoured 
equahty  of  partition  among  sons,  and  also  to  make  the  whole  English 
common  and  statute  law  of  force  in  the  Principality.  As  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  see  post,  Wales,  Ecclesiastical. 

As  to  the  representation  of  Wales  in  Parliament,  see  House  of 
Commons,  vol.  vi.  at  p.  238 ;  Kedisteibution  of  Seats. 

The  remainder  of  the  Act,  which  is  repealed  by  the  S.  L.  E.  50  &  51  Vict. 
c.  59,  preserves  (s.  31)  the  laudable  customs  of  North  Wales  and  the  liberties 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and  (s.  35)  provides  that  lands  partable 
by  ancient  custom  among  issue  or  heirs-male  may  still  so  continue. 

The  Act  34  &  35  Hen.  tiil  c.  26  confirms  and  extends  the  previous 
Act.  Sec.  1  formally  divides  the  dominion,  principality,  and  country  of 
Wales  into  twelve  shires,  the  eight  old  Welsh  counties  and  the  four  shires 
newly  made,  viz.  Eadnor,  Brecknock,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh.  Sec.  2 
provides  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  counties.  Sec.  9 
pernaits  the  stewards  of  manors  to  hold  Courts ;  and  sec.  21  deals  with  the 
appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  twelve  shires  (see  Introduction). 
Sec.  36  provides  that  all  manors,  lands,  etc.,  in  Wales  shall  descend,  be 
taken  and  enjoyed  and  holden  according  to  English  tenure,  and  sec.  27 
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assimilates  Welsh  to  English  mortgages.  Sees.  38  and  39  permit  lands  in 
Wales  to  be  aliened  or  sold  in  the  same  way  as  lands  in  England  (ss.  24 
and  39).  Sec.  47  provides  that  no  sale  in  any  fair  or  market  shall  change 
the  property  in  any  stolen  goods  or  chattels,  deals  with  the  sale  of  cattle 
otherwise  than  in  a  fair  or  market,  and  provides  for  the  following  of  stolen 
goods  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  used  in  Wales.  Sec.  50  confirms 
the  Welsh  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sec.  61  declares  the 
town  of  Haverfordwest  to  be  a  county  of  itself,  and  sec.  63  provides  for  the 
liberties  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Act  makes  some  further  boundary 
alterations  as  between  England  and  Wales,  and  annexes  certain  lordships 
to  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  and  confirms  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Marches.  As  to  the  sheriffs  of  Welsh  counties,  see  infra,  p.  509,  Shekiffs 
IN  Wales. 

Sec.  119  reserved  to  the  Crown  power  to  modify  this  Act,  and  to  make 
l§,ws  and  ordinances  for  Wales ;  but  this  power  was  abolished  by  21  James  i. 
c.  10.  (See  also  the  Acts  28  Hen.  viii.  c.  6  ;  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  5 ;  27  Hen.  viii. 
c.  10;  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  10;  1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  15,  and  18  Eliz.  c.  8,  and 
27  Eliz.  c.  9,  which  last  Act  provides  for  the  enrolment  of  fines  and  recoveries 
in  Wales.) 

Under  the  Act  7  &  8  Will.  iii.  c.  38,  a  custom  in  certain  counties  and 
places  in  Wales,  whereby  widows  and  younger  children  claimed  a  part  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  deceased  husbands  and  fathers,  known  as  a 
"  reasonable  part,"  is  abolished,  and  the  inhabitants  in  Wales  are  enabled  to 
dispose  of  their  goods  according  to  English  law. 

The  effect  of  Henry  viii.'s  legislation  left  in  most  respects  a  distinct 
entity  for  the  purposes  of  political  and  legal  administration.  Amalgama- 
tion in  these  respects  followed  the  aboUtion  of  the  Court  of  Marches  by 
1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  27,  s.  2,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Sessions  by  11  Geo.  iv. 
and  Will.  iv.  c.  70. 

The  Act  20  Geo.  ii.  c.  42,  s.  3,  provides  that  in  all  cases  when  the 
kingdom  of  Wales,  or  that  part  of  Britain  called  England,  has  been  or  is 
mentioned  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  the  same  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  comprehend  and  include  the  dominion  of  Wales.  Wales,  however, 
is  still,  as  will  later  appear,  by  no  means  entirely  incorporated  for  all 
purposes  into  England.  It  has  been  recognised  in  modern  times  as  a 
separate  unit  for  legislative  purposes,  especially  in  educational  matters. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  by  administrative  orders,  and  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  by  Acts  of  Parliament  for  safeguarding  the  Welsh- 
speaking  population  of  Wales  to  some  extent  from  the  disadvantages  to 
which  they  would  be  subject  if  in  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  legal 
matters  they  were  forced  entirely  to  use  the  Enghsh  language. 

Use  of  the  Welsh  Language  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

Sec.  17  of  the  Act  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  26  (see  ante,  Union  of  England  and 
Wales)  provides  "that  all  justices,  commissioners,  sheriffs,  etc.,  shali 
proclaim  and  keep  the  Sessions  Court,  hundred  lists.  Sheriff  Courts,  and  all 
other  Courts  in  the  Enghsh  tongue;  and  also  that  from,  henceforth  no 
person  or  persons  that  use  the  Welsh  speech  or  language  shall  have  or  enjoy 
any  manner  of  office  or  fees  within  the  realm  of  England,  Wales,  or  other  oi 
the  king's  dominions,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  office  or  fees,  unless 
he  or  they  use  and  exercise  the  speech  or  language  of  Enghsh." 

This  Act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sheriffs  or  their  officers,  or  Sheritt  tourts, 
is  repealed  by  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  55.  The  remainder  of  it  is  stillm  force,  lo 
in  no  way  prevents  the  giving  of  evidence  in  the  Welsh  language  m  Courts 
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of  justice ;  its  object  being  only  to  insist  that  legal  proceedings  should  be 
conducted  in  English.  Whether  a  judge  or  a  counsel  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  explain  the  facts  of  a  case  to  a  jury,  ignorant  of  English,  in  the 
"Welsh  language  is  more  doubtful. 

Permission  so  to  do  was  recently  granted  to  counsel  by  the  chairman  of 
Merioneth  Quarter  Sessions,  and  such  a  course  is  sometimes  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  justice. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what  the  expression  "  other  Courts  "  under  this 
section  covers.  It  probably  would  not  be  held  to  apply  to  a  county  council, 
although  the  idea  that  it  does  has  been  suggested. 

Sheriffs  in  Wales. 

The  office  of  sheriff  was  introduced  into  the  part  of  Wales  subjected  to 
English  law  by  1  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  s.  2  (Statutum  Walliee),  and  provisions  were 
made  by  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  26,  and  34  &  35  Hen.  Vlli.  c.  26,  for  appointing 
sheriffs  to  the  twelve  Welsh  counties.  Further  provision  on  this  subject 
was  made  by  1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  27,  s.  3,  and  3  Geo.  i.  c.  15,  ss.  20-22.  By 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  11,  the  manner  of  appointing  sheriffs  in  Wales  is  assimilated 
to  that  of  England ;  and  by  the  Sheriffs  Act,  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  55),  the 
office  in  both  Wales  and  England  is  practically  governed  by  the  same  law, 
the  provisions  as  to  Welsh  sheriffs  in  1  Edw.  i.  c.  1,  s.  2,  and  27  Hen.  viii. 
c.  26,  and  34  &  35  Hen.  viii.  c.  26,  being  included  in  the  schedule  of 
statutes  thereby  repealed.     See  Shekifk. 

Sunday  Closing  of  Licensed  Pkemises  in  Wales. 

With  regard  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  Sunday,  special  legislation 
has  recently  been  effected  for  Wales.  By  the  Sunday  Closing  (Wales)  Act, 
1881  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  34),  which  states  in  its  preamble  that  the  Welsh 
people  are  desirous  of  extending  the  provisions  in  the  existing  Sunday 
Closing  Acts  to  the  other  hours  of  Sunday,  it  is  provided  (s.  1)  that  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales  all  premises  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or 
exposed  for  sale  by  retail  shall  be  closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  ;  that 
(s.  2)  the  Licensing  Acts,  1872-1874,  shall  apply,  in  the  case  of  any  premises 
closed  under  this  Act,  as  if  they  had  been  closed  under  those  Acts ;  but 
(s.  4)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  the  sale  at  any  time  at  a  railway 
station  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  persons  arriving  at  or  departing  from  such 
station  by  railway. 

In  this  Act  the  word  Sunday  has  its  natural  meaning,  and  does  not 
include  Good  Friday  or  Christmas  Day  (Forsdike  v.  Colquhoun,  1883,  11 
Q  B.  D.  71). 

Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Wales. 

As  to  the  former  local  judicatures  of  Wales,  see  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, supra.    See  also  generally  article  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889. 

Principally  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  Wales  was  lamentably 
deficient  in  secondary  schools.  A  few  grammar  schools,  mostly  founded 
durmg  the  Tudor  period,  it  is  true,  existed,  but  these  could  not  cope  with  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  people.  Consequently  in  1889  the  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  40)  was  passed,  which  formed  a 
precedent  in  that  species  of  legislation  for  secondary  education  in  this 
country,  since  the  schools  were  to  be  directly  supported  from  the  rates. 

For  the    purposes    of    the   Act,    joint    education    committees    were 
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appointed  in  every  county  in  Wales,  including  Monmouthshire,  to  prepare 
schemes  of  education  for  their  respective  counties.  These  schemes  were 
then  submitted  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  approval,  as  in  the  ease  of 
endowed  schools  under  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  32. 

Under  sec.  8,  the  county  councils  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  not 
exceeding  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  property  in  the  county,  and  by  sec.  9  the  Treasury  was 
empowered  to  make  contributions  in  aid  of  the  schools. 

In  accordance  with  the  schemes  presented  by  the  joint  education 
committees,  the  schools  were  established  in  every  county  in  Wales  and  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth.  In  each  county,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  schools,  there  was  also  established,  firstly,  a  county  governing  body 
consisting  of  representatives  elected  by  the  County  Council  and  other 
local  bodies ;  and  secondly,  a  body  of  local  governors  for  each  individual 
school.  The  relative  powers  of  the  county  governing  body  and  the  local 
governing  bodies  vary  very  considerably  in  detail,  e.g.  as  to  the  appointment 
of  headmasters  or  headmistresses,  etc.,  but  the  main  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  the  schools  rests  upon  the  local  governing  body.  In  1896  a 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Central  Education  Board,  to  consist  of 
representatives  from  each  County  Council,  county  governing  body,  and 
various  other  bodies  connected  with  education, was  passed  through  Parliament, 
and  a  grant  of  £500  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  wa*s  made 
by  the  Treasury.  The  new  Board  thus  established  controls  to  some  extent 
the  actions  of  the  county  governing  bodies,  and  makes  arrangements  as  to 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools.  It  has  also  the  administration 
of  certain  funds  out  of  which  it  can  grant  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

University  of  Wales. 

The  University  of  Wales  was  founded  by  charter,  dated  13th  November 
1893.  The  University  is  composed  of  the  three  constituent  colleges  of 
Aberystwyth  (1872),  Cardiff  (1883),  and  Bangor  (1884).  The  authorities  of 
the  University  are  the  Visitor,  the  Chancellor,  the  University  Court,  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  University  Senate,  and  the  Guild  of  Graduates.  The 
Court  is  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  University,  and  it  consists  of 
the  Chancellor,  of  representatives  of  the  County  Councils  of  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  of  representatives  of  the  Guild  of  Graduates,  and  of 
representatives  of  other  public  and  educational  bodies.  The  Guild  of 
Graduates  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  University,  certain  graduates 
of  British  and  Irish  universities  who  have  studied  at  one  of  the  three  con- 
stituent colleges,  and  the  members  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  three  colleges. 

The  University  can  confer  degrees  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Letters, 
Science,  Technical  or  Applied  Science,  Law,  Music,  and  in  such  other 
faculties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established. 

The  office  of  the  Eegistrar  of  the  University,  and  the  records  of  the 
University,  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  Wales.  The  Court  m^y,  by 
a  special  statute,  repeal  any  of  the  articles  of  the  charter,  except  arts. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  the  first  clause  of  art.  6,  which  mainly  refer  to  the 
bodies  constituting  the  authorities  of  the  University.  The  constitution  is 
therefore  sufficiently  pliant  to  allow  of  any  variation  in  the  detail  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  University,  and  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Women  are  placed  on  absolutely  the  same  footing  as  men  as  regards  the 
offices  of  the  Court  and  membership  of  the  University.  _ 

The  College  of  St.  David  at  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  founded  in  I'oil 
by  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  David,  has  the  power  of  conferring  the  degrees 
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of  B.A.  and  B.D.  on  its  students.  It  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Though  not  closing  its  doors  to  Nonconformists, 
it  is  mainly  patronised  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Wales,  the  majority  of 
whom  subsequently  take  holy  orders.  Provision  was  made  for  its  endow- 
ment out  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113  ;  but  this  Act, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  college,  is  now  repealed,  and  a  further  provision 
is  made  under  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  77,  s.  12.  This  institution  was  recently 
reorganised,  and  received  a  fresh  charter.  It  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  University  of  Wales. 

Prince  of  Wales. 
The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  has  belonged  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
Crown  since  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  but  not  to  the  heir-presumptive.     It 
is  conferred  afresh  upon  each  heir-apparent,  but  the  eldest  son  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  becomes  by  birth  Duke  of  Cornwall,  pursuant  to  the  patent  of 
Edward  in.  in  1337  (see  Cornwall,  Duchy  of).    35  Geo.  iii.  c.  125  (1795) 
provides  for  the  making  out  of  a  plan  of  the  establishment  of  future  heirs- 
apparent,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  expenses,  and  the  making  out 
of  quarterly  accounts.     By  sec.  7,  creditors  of  the  heir-apparent  are  required 
to  send  particulars  of  their  debt  to  the  office  of  his  treasurer,  within  ten 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  demand  accrued,  and 
the  payment  of  the  debt  is  forbidden  if  this  provision  be  not  complied  with, 
the  debt  further  being  barred,  and  all  securities  given  for  it  void;   but 
the  officer  neglecting  or  refusing  to  insert  the  debt  in  his  quarterly  account 
is  rendered  liable  for  it.     No  action  (s.  8)  is  to  be  brought  at  law  or  in 
equity  against  the  heir-apparent  in  his  own  name,  in  respect  of  any  debt  or 
demand,  or  of  any  security  given  for  it ;  but  (s.  9)  an  action  may  be  com- 
menced, withia  three  months  of  the  delivery  of  the  particulars  of  the  debt, 
against  the  treasurer,  or  other  officer  to  whom  they  have  been  delivered, 
as  defendant.     No  execution,  however,  is  to  be  levied  against  the  officer,  the 
debt  being  a  charge  on  the  heir-apparent's  funds  (see  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  1, 
and  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  35). 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

(a)  The  Historical  Origin  of  the  Welsh   Church,  and   its 
Incorporation  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  names  of  four  existing  Welsli  Sees,  namely,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph  (or  Llanelwy), 
St.  David's  (properly  described  as  Menevia's),  and  Llandaff,  can  all  be  traced  as  existing 
from  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  Originally  this  Church  was  absolutely  independent 
of,  and  hostile  to,  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  both  denied  its  jurisdiction  and  differed 
from  the  Western  Church  on  certain  points  of  discipline.  Its  isolation  was,  however, 
not  permanently  maintained.  Long  before  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Welsh 
bishops  had  been  consecrated  by  English  ones,  and  the  Welsh  Church  had  conformed  to 
the  Western  use  on  the  points  which  had  divided  it  from  the  Western  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Welsh  Church  preserved  a  complete  independence  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  whose  archbishops  never  asserted  any  real  claim 
to  jurisdiction  over  Wales  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  settlement  of 
Norman  adventurers  upon  the  marches. 

After  this  period  rapid  encroachments  were  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  Celtic 
Church.  Norman  bishops  were  appointed  to  Welsh  Sees,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury claimed  to  treat  Welsh  bishops  in  all  respects  as  suffragans  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  ; 
while  a  claim,  raised  several  times  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  on  the 
part  of  St.  David's  to  be  an  independent  archbishopric,  was  finally  rejected  by  Peckham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  his  visitation  of  that  See  after  the  final  conquest  of  Wales 
by  Edward  i.  in  1284.  (See  the  letter  of  the  Welsh  Prince  to  Innocent  iii.,  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Eccl.  Documents,  pp.  431,  432,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  subjection  of  the 
Welsh  Church  (Ecclesia  Walensica)  to  the  power  of  England  and  Canterbury  was 
effected  per  regiam  viokntiam  et  non  de  ratione  vel  apostolicm  sedis  auctoritate.) 
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The  effect  of  the  English  conquest  of  "Wales  was  unquestionably  to  make  its  dioceses 
component  parts  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  The  expression  "  Ecclesia  Wallise  "  (Church 
of  Wales)  is,  however,  used  by  Archbishop  Peokham  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  Church  should  preserve  its  ancient  liberties.  The  organisation  of  the 
Celtic  Church,  which  was  monastic  rather  than  diocesan  or  parochial,  differed  radically 
from  that  of  the'  Church  of  England.  These  differences  long  survived  its  formal 
amalgamation  with  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  question,  however,  is  one  of  historical  rather  than  legal  interest,  as  in  Bunbury 
V.  Heivson,  1849,  3  Ex.  Eep.  558,  it  was  practically  determined  that  the  effect  of  the  Act 
27  Hen.  viii.  c.  27,  s.  2  (as  to  which,  see  ante),  was  to  extend  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
customs  of  England  into  Wales. 

It  may  be  added  that  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  Welsh  Sees  extend  into 
England,  while  certain  parishes  in  Wales  are  comprised  in  English  dioceses.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  purely  arbitrary  delimitation  of  Wales  in 
the  Acts  of  Henry  viil.,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Wales  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  territories  of  the  Lord  Marchers,  the  debatable  land  between 
England  and  Wales. 

The  Act  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  77  united  the  Sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph ;  but  a  later 
Act,  10  &  11  Vict,  c  108,  prevented  this  provision  from  taking  effect,  and  preserved  the 
two  Sees  as  separate  bishoprics. 

(&)  The  Acts  of  Uniformity  as  applied  to  Wales,  and  the  Knowledge 
OF  the  Welsh  Language  as  the  JSTecessaey  Qualification  foe 
THE  Holder  of  a  Welsh  Benefice. 

Prior  to  the  Eeformation  there  was  an  independent  use  or  service  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor.  The  other  three  Welsh  dioceses  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  followed  the  Sarum  rite,  though  in  the  case  of  St.  David's 
Cathedral  with  some  modifications.  The  canon  law  requires  that  in 
dioceses  where  more  than  one  language  is  spoken,  the  bishops  should  appoint 
priests  who  can  celebrate  the  divine  offices  and  sacraments  in  the  different 
languages  (see  Extra.  1.  i.  t.  31,  c.  15).  These  provisions,  if  often  in  practice 
ignored,  were,  at  anyrate  in  theory,  observed  in  Wales  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  (see  Letters  relating  to  Wales  in  the  Papal  Letters,  EoUs  Series). 

No  special  provision  was  made  for  the  Welsh  people  in  the  first  three 
Acts  of  Uniformity  (2  &  3  Edw.  vi.  c.  1 ;  5  &  6  Edw.  VL  e.  1;  and  1  EHz. 
c.  1,  s.  2),  but  the  English  Prayer-Book  was  imposed  on  Wales.  The  Act 
5  Eliz.  c.  28  provides  that  the  bishops  of  Hereford  (whose  diocese  con- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  Wales),  St.  David's,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
and  Llandaff  should  take  such  order  among'  themselves  that  the  whole 
Bible  containing  the  ISTew  Testament  and  the  Old,  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  as  is  now  used  ia 
England,  should  be  truly  or  exactly  translated  into  the  British  or  Welsh 
tongue ;  and  that  one  of  either  sort  should  be  had  for  and  used  in  every 
cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  in  such  places  and 
counties  of  the  said  dioceses,  where  that  tongue  is  commonly  spoken  or  used. 

The  Caroline  Act  of  Uniformity  (14  Chas.  IL  c.4,  s.  28)  practically  re-enacts 
the  provisions  of  5  Eliz.  c.  28,  so  far  as  the  latter  relate  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  incorporates  them  with  the  EnglishAct.  As  to  legislation 
on  the  subject  prior  to  the  present  time,  see  sec.  11  of  6  &  7  Will.  if.  c.  77. 

Sec.  104  of  the  Pluralities  Act,  1838  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106),  provides  that 
within  the  several  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St.  David's, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  bishop,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  refuse 
institution  or  licence  to  any  spiritual  person,  who  after  due  examination 
and  inquiry  shall  be  found  unable  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments, 
perform  other  pastoral  duties,  and  preach  in  the  Welsh  language,  subject  to 
an  appeal  within  one  month  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Any  rights, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  four  Welsh  dioceses  by  law  possessed,  of 
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entering  a  caveat  against,  or  objecting  in  due  course  of  law  to  the  institution, 
collation,  or  licence  of  any  spiritual  person,  or  of  proceeding  to  procure  the 
deprivation  of  such  person,  were  saved.  Similar  power  was  given  to  the 
bishop  where,  owing  to  ignorance  of  Welsh  by  the  incumbent,  the  present 
duties  of  his  benefice  were  inefficiently  discharged  (s.  105). 

The  Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  54),  defines 
"  ecclesiastical  duties  "  in  the  Pluralities  Act  and  this  Act  as  comprising 
such  ministrations  (not  being  more  than  one  service  every  Sunday)  in  the 
Welsh  language  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  direct  to  be  performed, 
provided  that  due  provision  be  made  for  the  English-speaking  portion  of 
the  population. 

The  legislation  on  the  subject  prior  to  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  77,  and  1  &  2 
Vict.  e.  106,  was  considered  in  two  cases — Albany  v.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  Dr.  Bowles'  case. 

Albany  v.  Tli,e  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1585,  Cro.  (1)  9,  was  an  action  on  a  quare  impedit. 
The  bishop  in  this  case  refused  to  institute  the  presentee  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  living  of 
Whittington,  because  the  parishioners  understood  not  English  and  the  presentee  could  not 
speak  Welsh.  All  the  justices  in  this  case  held  that  ignorance  of  Welsh  was  under  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  though  not  at  the  common  law,  a  good  ground  of  refusal  to  institute. 
(They,  however,  considered  that  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  a  private  Act,  and  ought  to 
have  been  specifically  pleaded.  The  Act,  however,  is  printed  as  a  public  statute.)  In 
the  course  of  the  argument  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  patron  urged  that  the  incumbent 
might  satisfy  the  Act  by  keeping  a  curate  to  read  the  service  in  Welsh,  or  might  learn 
the  Welsh  language  ;  but  both  arguments  were  disregarded. 

Dr.  Bowles'  case  was  an  action  brought  in  1773  by  the  churchwardens  as  representing 
the  parishioners  of  Trefdraeth  for  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Bowles,  who  had  been  collated 
to  the  living  by  a  former  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Egerton.  This  case  is  not  noted  in 
any  law  report,  nor  is  it  referred  to  in  the  text-books  on  ecclesiastical  law.  It 
exists,  however,  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  as  it  is  the  only  case  in  which 
proceedings  were  taken  not  by  the  bishop,  but  by  the  parishioners,  a  brief  statement  of 
the  facts' and  judgment  may  be  given.  The  action  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in 
the  Consistory  Court  of  Bangor,  and  to  have  been  transferred  by  letters  of  request  to 
the  Court  of  Arches,  which  sat  to  hear  the  case  at  Llangefni  in  Anglesea.  The  Dean  of 
Arches  held  that  both  on  the  canon  and  statute  law,  and  the  24th  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Welsh-speaking  incumbents  should  be  appointed  to  Welsh-speaking 
parishes,  and  that  an  ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language  was  a  good  ground  of  refusal  to 
institute.  He  doubted,  however,  whether,  after  institution,  induction,  and  complete 
possession,  such  ignorance  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  deprivation ;  and  on  the  evidence  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  deprive  Dr.  Bowles.  He  refused,  however,  to 
give  him  costs.  With  regard  to  this  judgment  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  breach  of  the 
various  statutes,  ordering  the  use  of  the  Welsh  Prayer-Book  in  Wales  by  a  Welsh 
clergyman,  is  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  similar  to  a.refusal  in  England  to  use  the  English 
Prayer-Book,  which  last  is  a  good  ground  for  deprivation  (Cawdrey's  case,  1591,  5  Co. 
Eep.  XV.).  See  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.  Further,  a  clergyman  linguistically 
incompetent  to  perform  his  ecclesiastical  duties  as  prescribed  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  is  illiterate,  and  as  such  may  be  deprived  (Colt  v.  Bishop  of  Coventry,  1617, 
1  Hob.  148,  149).  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  a  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion would  not  now  be  passed  in  such  a  case. 

Proceedings  for  deprivation  must,  however,  now  be  taken  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act,  1840,  and  would  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  bishop.  In  any  case,  the  archdeacon 
or  other  person  to  whom  the  duty  fell  could  legally  refuse  to  induct,  and  the  church- 
wardens would  be  justified  in  lodging  a  caveat  against  institution  and  induction,  though 
m  the  latter  case  it  is  not  clear  that  the  bishop  would  be  bound. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  provisions  in  the 
Caroline  Act  of  Uniformity,  do  not  apply  to  the  Welsh  cathedrals,  where  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  district  speak  Welsh.  In  fact  the  language  of  the  Acts  dis- 
tinctly points  to  the  contrary,  and  therefore  a  knowledge  of  Welsh  would  seemingly  be 
requisite  on  the  part  of  canons  who,  under  the  canons  of  1603  or  the  Cathedral  Statutes, 
have  to  preach  or  to  perform  other  duties  in  the  Welsh  language.  (As  to  duties  of  canons, 
see  article  Dean  and  Chapter.)  In  such  cathedrals  the  services  should,  under  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  be  conducted  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
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Courts  would  now  hold  that  a  bishop  or  archdeacon  in  Wales  must  necessarily  he 
acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language,  although  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  a  bishop  cannot  perform  all  the  duties  required  from  him  by  the  law  without 
a  knowledge  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  present  reign  on  the  subject,  it 
was  held  in  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  v.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  1888,  20 
Q.  B.  D.  464,  that  the  due  examination  and  inquiry  mentioned  in  sec. 
104  of  the  Pluralities  Act  (see  ante)  means  examination  and  inquiry  as  to 
the  clergyman's  knowledge  of  Welsh,  and  not  as  to  the  language  and 
requirements  of  the  parish,  and  that  under  the  statute  the  bishop  has  an 
absolute  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  those  requirements,  and 
is  not  bound  to  hold  a  formal  inquiry  of  a  judicial  character,  nor  to  hear 
the  patron  of  the  living  or  the  clergyman.  It  may  be  added  that  the  view 
has  been  expressed  that  under  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  2,  only  one  Welsh 
service  can  be  required.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  words  of  the  section 
are  suf5Eicient  to  override  the  distinct  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  would  be  construed  only  to  authorise  Welsh 
services  in  places  where  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  speak  English 
and  the  minority  employ  the  vernacular. 

Owing  to  the  decision  in  Jones  v.  Jelf,  1863,  8  L.  T.  K  S.  399,  the  Act 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  82  was  passed  to  make  provision  for  services  in  the 
English  language  in  the  Welsh-speaking  parts  of  Wales.  This  Act  enables 
the  bishop,  on  the  request  of  ten  inhabitants,  to  authorise  a  clerk  and  chapel 
for-  such  purpose,  but  such  chapel  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent  is 
not  to  be  a  parochial  chapel. 

(c)  The  Cathedral  Chueches  of  Wales. 

The  cathedral  churches  of  Wales  were  originally  Celtic  monasteries. 
As  a  result  of  the  Latin  influences  which  the  Norman  Conquest  introduced 
into  Wales,  they  were  in  the  main  assimilated  to  English  cathedral  churches 
of  the  old  foundation.  A  trace  of  the  former  state  of  things,  however, 
survived  in  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  bishops  were  all  recognised  as  the  heads 
of  their  respective  chapters,  and  that  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  St. 
David's  and  Llandaff  the  office  of  dean,  apart  from  that  of  bishop,  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  year  1840,  the  precentor  or  chanter  at  the  former 
cathedral  and  the  archdeacon  of  Llandaff  (who  was,  however,  also  styled 
dean)  at  the  latter,  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  chapter  during  the 
vacancies  of  the  See.  By  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113,  s.  1,  it  is  provided  that  the 
precentor  of  St.  David's  Cathedral  shall  be  styled  dean  (see  article  Dean 
AND  Chaptee).  This  Act,  and  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  39,  was  not  applied  to  the 
cathedral  churches  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph.  The  Welsh  Cathedrals  Act, 
1843  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  77),  deals  with  all  the  Welsh  cathedrals.  This  Act 
extends  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113,  and  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  39,  to  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
subject  to  its  special  provisions.  Sec.  2  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
four  residentiary  canonries  at  the  four  Welsh  cathedrals,  and  sec.  3  annexes 
two  of  such  canonries  to  the  two  archdeaconries  in  the  diocese.  Sec.  4 
contains  a  remarkable  provision.  It  declares  that  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  deans  and  canons  residentiary  of  the  Welsh  cathedral  churches 
shall  be  similar  to  those  of  the  deans  and  chapters  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation  in  England.  This  provision  is  incompatible  with  the 
statutes  and  position  of  those  cathedral  churches,  and  may  give  rise  m 
practice  to  great  difficulties. 

Sec.  4  provides  for  houses  of  residence  at  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and 
Llandaff",    Sec.  11  deals  with  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  of  the  suspended 
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canonries,  which  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  to  be  employed  in  (s.  12)  making  provision  for  Welsh  clergymen  in 
London,  and  (s.  12)  upon  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.  The  Cathedral 
Amendment  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  37),  applies  to  the  Welsh 
Cathedrals  (see  also  article  Dean  and  Chaptee). 

[Authorities. — W.  B.  Clive,  History  of  Ludlow ;  0.  M.  Edwards,  Hanes 
Gymru ;  John  Ehys,  Celtic  Britain ;  Henry  Owen,  PemlroJceshire,  i.  and  ii. ; 
Hubert  Lewis,  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales ;  Brut  y  Tywysogion  Gwenogvryn 
Evans ;  Seebohm,  Tribal  System  in  Wales ;  Report  on  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Wales,  1821 ;  Report  of  the  Welsh  Land  Commission ;  Jones' 
History  of  Breconshire ;  Eice  Vaughan,  Practica  Wallice,  1672 ;  Stephen's 
Commentaries ;  H.  S.  Milman  in  Archeologia ;  Judge  David  Lewis  in 
Oymmrodor  Magazine,  1897 ;  Jones'  Considerations  on  Lllegality  and  Impro- 
priety of  preparing  Clergymen  unacquainted  with  the  Welsh  Language, 
1778 ;  Newell's  History  of  the  Welsh  Church ;  Willis  Bund,  Celtic  Church  of 
Wales ;  Stubbs  and  Haddan,  Ecclesiastical  Bocuments,  vol.  i. ;  Gibs.  God. ; 
Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2nd  ed.] 


Wapentake — -This  word  was  an  old  equivalent  of  the  more  familiar 
"  hundred,"  and  signified  a  subdivision  or  district  of  a  county.  It  appears 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  Norse  vapnatak  being  cognate  with  the 
English  weapon-take.  Originally  it  had  reference  to  an  assembly  of  men 
for  purposes  of  military  defence,  and  subsequently  to  the  district  which 
they  represented.  How  the  change  in  meaning  came  about  is  not  perhaps 
difficult  to  understand,  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  approach  to 
definiteness.  When  the  term  wapentake  had  acquired  its  territorial  sig- 
nificance, it  stood  for  the  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the  purpose 
of  judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence.  It  occurs  rather  late  in 
Anglo-Saxon  records,  and  as  it  is  only  found  in  the  Anglian  districts  of  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Eutland,  and  Leicestershire, 
it  may  have  been  a  relic  of  the  Danish  occupation.  Like  the  hundred, 
the  wapentake  no  longer  exists  as  a  distinct  division  of  a  county,  at  any  rate 
for  any  purpose  of  local  government,  though  the  name  is  still  used  to 
describe  a  district  (see  Hundred  ;  Hundred  Court  ;  Hundredoes). 

[Authorities. — Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  ed.  1874,  vol.  i.  p.  96 
Skeat,  Etymol.  Diet.  p.  695.] 
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,1.  Historical. — In  the  time  of  Grotius  war  was  still  carried  on  with  a 
barbarity  which  was  revolting  to  the  humanitarian  views  which  had  grown 
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up  with  the  Eeformation,  though  just  the  wars  of  the  Eeformation  were 
among  the  worst  (see  International  Law). 

The  rise  of  a  more  humane  law  of  war  is  closely  connected  with  the 
improvement  in  the  means  and  methods  of  war,  in  other  words,  with  the 
rise  of  war  as  an  art. 

The  first  great  change  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  admirably 
describes  tlie  growth  of  a  new  order  of  things  under  its  influence : 

According  to  the  old  system  a  man  had  only  to  possess  what  he  generally  inherited 
from  his  father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready  equipped  for  the  field. 
According  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were  required,  and  the  equipment  became  more 
costly  and  more  difficult.  First  there  was  the  supply  of  gunpowder,  then  there  was  the 
possession  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons,  and  considered  difficult  to  manage. 
Then,  too,  there  were  other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such 
as  pistols,  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bombs, 
mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the  like.  All  these  things  by  increasing  the  complication  of 
the  military  art  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  change  that  was  being  effected  in  the  ordinary  weapons  deprived  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them  (i.  ch.  iv.). 

To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  grew  up  of  training 
bodies  of  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war  : 

Thus  it  was  that  there  arose  standing  armies  ;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally 
known.  Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom  of  employing  mercenary  troops,  of  which  we 
find  a  few  earlier  instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  {ibid.). 

In  the  time  of  Henry  viii.  the  soldiery  were  notorious  for 

their  abominable  insubordination  and  disobedience  to  their  chiefs.  Except  where  the 
stern  king  was  himself  present  to  impose  discipline  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
English  hosts  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  tended  to  become  unruly  mobs  at  the  first 
failure  or  the  approach  of  discomfort.  In  1512,  Dorset's  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Spain  was  entirely  wrecked  by  mutiny  ;  the  soldiers  grumbled  at  the  bad  food,  at 
the  inactivity  of  their  Spanish  allies,  at  the  lack  of  beer,  "  because  they  had  liever  for  to 
drink  beer  than  wines  and  cider,  for  hot  wines  doth  harm  them  and  cider  doth  cast  them 
into  sickness."  A  strike  of  the  strangest  kind  broke  out ;  the  men  refused  to  march  out 
of  St.  Sebastian  unless  their  pay  was  increased  from  sixpence  to  eightpenoe  a  day. 
Shortly  after,  the  astonishing  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  whole  army  deserting  m  masse. 
The  soldiers  seized  shipping,  baked  a  week's  biscuits,  threatened  with  death  the  ofiicers 
who  endeavoured  to  stay  their  departure,  and  sailed  off  for  England. 

Henry  also  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  regular  uniform  for  the  whole  army,  though 
the  practice  was  not  really  established  for  a  century  after  his  death.  This  regulation 
clothing  was  to  consist  of  a  blue  coat  guarded  with  red,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  with  the 
right  leg  red  and  the  left  leg  blue,  the  latter  having  a  red  stripe  three  inches  broad 
along  the  outer  seam. 

(Traill,  Social  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  74 ;  Oman,  The  Art  of  War.) 

The  influence  of  improvements  in  the  art  of  war  in  the  humanising  of 
society  was  soon  visible  : 

The  regular  troops  being  from  their  discipline  more  serviceable  against  the  enemy, 
and  also  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  it  naturally  followed 
that  as  their  merits  became  understood,  the  old  militia  should  fall  first  into  disrepute, 
then  be  neglected,  and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the  same  time  this  diminution  in 
the  number  ef  undisciplined  soldiers  deprived  the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warlike 
resources,  and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  diaciplinea 
ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
division  was  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian,  and  there 
arose  a  separate  military  profession  which,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  numherol 
the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in  some  other  pursuit.    In  this 
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way  immense  bodies  of  men  were  gradually  yeaned  from  their  old  warlike  habits,  and 
being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  became  available  for  the  general 
purposes  of  society,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected 

(Buckle,  i.  iv.). 

See  International  Law  for  the  influence  of  Grotius'  De  jure  belli  ac 
pacis  on  the  development  of  law  generally  between  States.  The  biographers 
of  Grotius  record  in  what  high  esteem  both  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest 
military  commander  of  his  age,  and  his  famous  minister,  Oxenstiern,  held 
Grotius  and  this  book,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus  in  the  royal  tent  among  the  books  he  most  prized  (Butler,  Life  of 
Grotius,  London,  1826,  p.  167). 

With  the  growth  of  standing  armies  necessarily  followed  a  tendency  to 
restrict  operations  of  war  to  the  armies  engaged.  In  England  as  early  as 
Magna  Carta  the  persons  and  property  of  non-combatant  enemies  were 
respected,  provided  English  merchants  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country 
at  war  with  England  and  their  property  were  also  safe  (s.  48),  and  England 
was  no  doubt  not  an  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  private  property  situate 
at  the  very  seat  of  war  was  not  respected  until  comparatively  recent  times. 
Invading  armies  lived  by  foraging  and  pillage  in  the  invaded  country,  and 
this  continued  until  the  practice  of  compounding  for  plunder  by  a  sum  of 
money  eventually  grew  into  systematic  requisition. 

Napoleon  placed  the  levying  of  contributions  and  requisitions  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  exclusively,  except  for  food  supplies,  trans- 
port material,  and  shoes,  and  these  could  only  be  levied  by  generals  of 
division. 

The  right  of  seizure  in  kind,  though  regulated,  nevertheless  exists,  and 
G.  F.  Martens'  summary  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  though  written  in 
Napoleonic  times,  is  still  correct  when  military  interest  or  necessity  is 
concerned : — 

The  conqueror  has  a  right  to  seize  on  all  the  property  of  the  enemy  that  comes  within 
his  power ;  it  matters  -not  whether  it  be  immovable  or  movable.  These  seizures  may  be 
made — (1)  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  demands  as  his  due  or  as  an  equivalent ;  (2)  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  (3)  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  equitable  peace  ;  (4)  to 
deter  him,  or  by  reducing  his  strength,  hinder  him  from  repeating  in  future  the  injuries 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  And  with  this  last  object  in  view,  a  Power  at  war 
has  a  right  to  destroy  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  enemy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  doing  him  mischief.  However,  the  modern  laws  of  war  do  not  permit  the  destruction  of 
anything  except— (1)  such  things  as  the  enemy  cannot  be  deprived  of  by  any  other  means 
than  those  of  destruction,  and  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  ; 
(2) 'such  things  as,  after  being  taken,  cannot  be  kept,  and  which  might,  if  not  destroyed, 
strengthen  the  enemy, — thus  it  is  lawful  to  raze  fortresses,  sink  vessels,  sink  or  spike 
cannon,  blow  up  magazines,  etc. ;  (3)  such  things  as  cannot  be  preserved  withoTit  injury 
to  the  military  operations  ;  and  (4)  whatever  is  destroyed  by  way  of  retaliation 

{Law  of  Nations,  trans,  by  Cobbett,  Lond.  1802,  p.  295). 

Motives  of  momentary  policy,  it  seems,  made  the  Enghsh  in  France  in 
1813,  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Crimea,  abstain  wholly  or  in  the  main  from  the  seizure  of 
private  property.  In  the  war  of  1870,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
levying  requisitions  was  put  in  force  with  more  than  usual  severity.  As 
we  have  said,  still  at  the  present  day  military  necessity  may  warrant  acts 
which  nothing  else  can  justify,  for  war  is  an  armed  struggle,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  break  the  will  of  the  adversary,  and  as  such  it  justifies  in 
principle  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  secure  this  object  (Hall,  Inter. 
Law,  p.  445). 
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"  It  is  clear,''  says  Professor  Sidgwick,  "  tliat  the  aim  of  a  moral  combatant  must  te  to 
disable  his  opponent,  and  to  force  him  to  submission,  but  not  to  do  him  (1)  any  mischief 
which  does  not  tend  materially  to  this  end,  nor  (2)  any  mischief  of  which  the  conduciveness 
to  the  end  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  mischief.  Unfortunately  this 
second  limitation  is  inevitably  so  vague  as  to  leave  room  for  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  proper  application  ;  and,  moreover,  its  application  must  continually  vary  with 
variations  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  circumstances  and  prevailing  sentilnents  of 
civilised  men  " 

(Elements  of  Politics,  Lond.  1897,  p.  287). 

2.  Definition,  Belligerent  Right,  IIne7ny's  Property. — War  is  an  armed 
struggle  between  sovereign  States.  A  State  which  is  not  independent,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  debarred  from  entering  into  relations  or  treaties  with  a 
foreign  State  of  its  own  free  will,  cannot  terminate  a  war  by  a  treaty 
without  the  concurrence  of  its  suzerain  (unless  the  latter  renounces  its 
suzerainty),  and  the  right  of  war  in  the  case  of  semi-sovereign  States  must 
be  limited  accordingly  (see  State). 

Thus  Art.  iv.  of  the  Convention  of  London  of  27th  February  1884  may  be 
construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  South  African  Eepublic's  right  of  war. 
The  position  of  States  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  is  exceptional 
Bulgaria,  when  attacked  by  Servia,  telegraphed  to  the  Porte  (16th  November 
1885),  "  that  by  reason  of  her  state  of  vassalage  she  had  not  the  right  to 
declare  war  against  her  neighbours  " ;  but  the  need  of  her  disclaimer  has 
been  questioned. 

States  alone  are  entitled  to  enforce  the  rights  of  war  against  all  persons 
and  property.  They  are  bound  to  enforce  them  in  accordance  with  the 
rights  of  neutrals  (see  Neutrality)  and  the  law  due  to  a  law-abiding  enemy. 
Hostilities  by  a  State  against  pirates  or  filibusters  are  not  war,  and  States 
are  not  bound  to  treat  them  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 

The  character  of  belligerent  {q.v.)  may  nevertheless  be  granted  to  armed 
forces  which  do  not  form  part  of  a  recognised  State. 

According  to  Bluntschli  (Modernes  Volkerrecht,  Nordlingen,  1872, 
art.  512),  the  quality  of  belligerent  is  recognised  in  armed  parties  who, 
without  having  received  from  an  already  existing  State  the  right  to  engage 
in  an  armed  contest,  have  organised  themselves  in  military  fashion,  and 
fight  in  good  faith  in  the  place  of  a  State  for  &  principle  of  public  law  (see 
Civil  War). 

The  old  divisions  of  wars  into  just  and  unjust  wars,  public  wars,  private 
wars,  mixed  wars,  solemn  wars,  wars  "  non-solennelle,"  etc.,  are  futile. 

War  supposes  a  wrong  to  be  redressed  or  injury  to  be  repaired,  but  in 
making  war  States  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  those  who  make  it  are  sole 
judges  of  the  right  and  wrong  involved.  Though  it  be  "  avowedly  a  bnital 
war  of  conquest,  undertaken  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretext "  (Eivier, 
Prineipes,  p.  201),  the  rules  of  war  apply,  provided  it  be  "carried  on 
according  to  those  rules,  and  by  those  whose  character  as  belligereiits  is 
recognised." 

The  only  kinds  of  war  which  must  be  distinguished  are  maritime  war- 
fare and  that  carried  on  upon  land ;  the  former  retaining  in  part  the  rigour 
which  at  one  time  characterised  warfare  generally. 

3.  Peclaration  of  War,  Prerogative  of  Crown.— See  Declaration  of 
War.  Under  the  British  Constitution,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace,  as  a  part  of  the  wider  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  generally. 

"The  king,"  says  Blackstone,  "has  the  sole  prerogative  of  making  war  or  peace.  For 
it  is  held  by  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  that  the  right  of  making 
war,  which  by  nature  subsisted  ip  every  individual,  is  given  up  by  all  private  persons 
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that  enter  into  society,  and  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  power ;  and  this  right  is  given  up, 
not  only  by  individuals,  but  even  by  the  intire  body  of  people  that  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  sovereign.  It  would  indeed  be  extremely  improper  that  any  number  of 
subjects  should  have  the  power  of  binding  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  putting  him 
against  his  will  in  a  state  of  war.  Whatever  hostilities,  therefore,  may  be  committed  by 
private  citizens,  the  State  ought  not  to  be  affected  thereby.  .  .  .  And  wherever  the  right 
resides  of  beginning  a  national  war,  there  also  must  reside  the  right  of  ending  it,  or  the 
power  of  making  peace.  And  the  same  check  of  parliamentary  impeachment  for 
improper  or  inglorious  conduct,  in  beginning,  conducting,  or  concluding  a  national  war, 
is  in  general  sufficient  to  restrain  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  from  a  wanton  or  inj  urious 
exertion  of  this  great  prerogative  " 

{Com.  i.  p.  257). 

No  such  absolute  power  as  under  the  British  Constitution  is  given  to 
the  chief  magistrate  in  France  or  the  United  States. 

Under  the  French  constitutional  law  of  16th  to  18th  July  1875 
(art.  9),  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  cannot  declare  war  without  the 
previous  assent  of  the  two  Chambers;  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (1787),  art.  1,  s.  8,  it  is  Congress  {i.e.  the  two  Houses)  which 
has  "  power  ...  to  declare  war."     See,  too,  Peoclamation. 

4.  Arms  and  Projectiles. — All  useless  cruelty  is  forbidden. 

The  restrictions  put  upon  the  employment  of  certain  projectiles  by  the  Declaration 
of  St.  Petersburg  of  December  11,  1868,  are  now  of  very  little  value,  for  they  are  out  of 
date,  and  the  smallest  torpedo  in  legitimate  employment  has  in  another  way  equally 
terrible  effects,  and  balls  of  small  calibre  officially  in  use  to-day  are,  it  is  said,  still  more 
cruel 

(Eivier,  p.  261).  As  regards  small  balls,  did  not  the  "dum-dum"  bullet 
come  into  use  to  disable,  where  the  new  small  balls  often  make  so  slight  a 
wound  as  not  to  put  the  combatants  hors  de  corribat  ? 

In  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1868,  the  European  Powers  laid 
down  that  it  would  be  "  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  to  employ  arms 
which  render  death  inevitable."  "  I  do  not  understand,"  says  Professor 
Sidgwick,  "  on  what  principle  this  is  laid  down,  since  death  is  the  most 
effectual  kind  of  disablement ;  and  if  the  process  that  made  it  inevitable 
also  made  dying  more  rapid,  without  making  it  more  painful,  the  sufferings 
of  a  battlefield  would  be  materially  diminished.  And  international  morality 
has  never  prohibited  such  wholesale  destruction  as  is  caused  by  mines  in 
sieges"  {Elements  of  Politics,  Lond.  1897,  p.  268  n.). 

5.  Military  Occupation. — Occupation  by  a  hostile  army  does  not  of 
necessity  affect  the  local  public  institutions  or  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  practice  the  occupying  authority  only  suspends  the  operation  of 
laws  or  enforces  new  ones  where  required  by  military  necessity.  Thus, 
under  pressure  of  military  necessity  in  1870,  the  German  authorities 
abolished  conscription  in  the  occupied  French  provinces  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  forbidden,  under  penalties,  to  join  the  French 
army. 

Justice  should  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  territorial  sovereign, 
not  of  the  occupying  one.  In  1870  difficulties  occurred  owing  to  there 
being  neither  an  Emperor  recognised  by  the  inhabitants,  nor  a  Eepublic 
regularly  constituted  and  recognised  by  the  Germans ;  but  these  were 
accidental. 

Art.  3  of  Brussels  Project  (see  Belligeeent)  provided  that — 

(The  occupant)  shall  maintain  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in  the  country  in  time  of 
peace,  and  shall  not  modify  them,  or  suspend  them,  or  displace  them,  except  in  case  of 
necessity ; 
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Art.  4,  that 

Officials  of  every  grade  who  consent,  upon  his  invitation,  to  continue  tlieir  functions 
shall  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  occupant.  They  shall  not  be  dismissed  or  subjected  to 
any  disciplinary  punishment,  unless  they  fail  to  carry  out  the  obligations  they  have 
undertaken,  or  delivered  over  to  justice,  unless  they  have  betrayed  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory  are  not,  in  modern  warfare,  forced 
to  do  anything  directly  hostile  to  their  own  authorities,  Government,  or 
State  (see  art.  36  of  the  Brussels  Project).  See,  however,  Bequisitions  and 
Gontrihdions,  infra. 

Nor  may  they  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  enemy 
sovereign  (see  art.  37  of  the  same  Project).  But  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  occupied  territory,  who  do  not  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  occupant,  may 
be  compelled  to  do  so.  See  Manual  of  the  Institute  (art.  45)  quoted  in 
Bibliography. 

6.  Bequisitions  and  Contributions. — Eequisitions  are  orders  given  by  duly- 
qualified  functionaries,  either  to  the  local  authorities  or  to  the  inhabitants, 
to  furnish  men  for  manual  service  {e.g.  building)  or  provisions  {e.g.  victuals, 
boots,  clothing,  horses). 

Payment  ought  to  be  made  in  money,  or  by  requisition  bonds,  which  are 
met  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  invading  or  invaded  State,  according  to 
the  articles  of  peace.     See  Neutrality. 

Contributions  are  sums  of  money  exacted  by  the  invader  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invaded  territory,  either  through  the  local  authorities  or 
directly,  and  either  as  an  equivalent  for  requisitions  not  forthcoming,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  taxes,  or  as  reprisals  or  fines. 

7.  Submarine  Gables. — A  belligerent  may  destroy  cables  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  but  he  has  no  such  right  as  regards  cables  joining  two  neutral 
territories.  And  as  regards  cables  between  enemy  and  neutral  territory, 
military  necessity  may  justify  cutting  them ;  but  here  a  belligerent  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  Thus,  in  its  resolutions  on  the  subject,  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  expressed  the  opinion  that  stoppage  of 
telegraphic  communications  in  consequence  of  a  state  of  war  should  be 
limited  to  the  measures  strictly  necessary  to  prevent  the  cable  from  being 
used,  and  "  so  that  the  cable  may  be  repaired  immediately  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities." 

Art.  15  of  the  Cables  Convention  of  14th  March  1884  runs  as  follows:— 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Convention  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  freedom  of  action  of  belligerents. 

At  the  moment  of  signing  Lord  Lyons  declared,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  understood  by  art.  15  that  in 
time  of  war  a  belligerent  who  is  a  party  to  the  Convention  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  act  as  regards  submarine  cables  as  if  the  Convention  did  not 
exist. 

8.  Combatants  and  Non-Combatants. — See  Belligerent.  Special  points 
arise  with  regard  to  the  exchange  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  As 
to  these,  see  Eansom  ;  Belligeebnt  ;  Postliminium. 

9.  Spies.— The  employment  of  spies  in  war  is  legitimate.  At  one  time 
they  were  shot  forthwith.  They  are  now  tried  by  court-martial ;  and  their 
punishment  is  severe,  to  deter  men  from  running  the  risk  of  suffering  it. 

The  Manual  drawn  up  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  says 
(art.  23):  "Persons  captured  as  spies  cannot  demand  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war."     Also  (art.  25),  "  No  individual  accused  of  being  a  spy 
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can  be  punished  before  the  judicial  authority  has  pronounced  sentence." 
And,  again  (art.  26),  "  The  spy  who  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  is  not,  if  he  should  later  on  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  answerable  for  acts  previously  committed  "  {pour  ses  ades  anUrieurs). 
This  probably  states  the  practice  which  States  will  endeavour  to 
adopt. 

10.  Farliamentaries,  Truces,  and  Armistices. — Parliamentaries  (spokes- 
men under  a  flag  of  truce)  are  inviolable.  They  approach  with  the  white 
flag.  The  enemy  commander  is  not  bound  to  receive  them,  nor  to  interrupt 
hostilities  to  receive  them.  If  he  refuses  to  receive  them,  they  are  notified 
thereof,  and  if  they  persist  in  advancing  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
inviolabiUty,  for  they  are  held  to  be  no  longer  parliamentaries  but  simply 
mihtary  enemies,  and  may  be  treated  as  such.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
those  who  take  advantage  of  their  privileged  situation  for  making 
observations  or  spying.  A  parliamentary  may,  without  any  infringement 
of  the  laws  of  war,  even  be  temporarily  detained,  if  facts  have  come  to  his 
knowledge  which  it  is  important  to  keep  secret.  Minute  precautions  are 
taken  to  render  abuse  impossible  (Eivier,  p.  279). 

11.  Treatment  of  Wounded. — See  Geneva  Convention. 

12.  Effects  of  War  on  Enemy  Subjects. — We  have  already  mentioned  this 
subject  above  (see  Historical).  The  question  whether  a  belhgerent  State 
should  allow  subjects  of  the  State  with  which  it  is  at  war  to  remain  in  the 
country  or  not  is  entirely  governed  by  the  necessities  of  war. 

In  1755  the  English  were  expelled  from  France.  In  1803  all  English- 
men in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  were  declared  prisoners 
of  war,  and  many  were  not  liberated  till  1814,  a  measure  represented  as  an 
act  of  reprisal  {q.v.)  against  England  for  the  capture  of  French  ships 
(Eivier,  p.  230). 

During  the  Crimean  war  the  Eussians  living  in  England  and  France 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  these  countries. 

In  1868  Turkey  threatened  to  expel  all  the  Greeks  resident  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

In  1870  the  French  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Germany.  In  France 
the  Germans  were  at  first  permitted  to  remain  but  afterwards  expelled. 
On  12th  August  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  made  the  following  declaration 
to  the  corps  legislatif: — "At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Government 
deemed  it  proper  to  hinder  the  Germans  in  France  from  leaving  the  country, 
so  that  they  might  not  incorporate  themselves  in  the  enemy's  armies. 
Circumstances  having  become  grave,  and  the  presence  of  these  foreigners 
threatening  the  security  of  the  national  defence,  we  have  revoked  this 
prohibition,  and  for  two  days  we  have  been  taking  measures  to  secure  their 
departure."  The  following  arret  was  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Paris  on 
28th  August  1870  :— 

Every  person,  not  a  naturalised  Frenchman  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  countries  at 
present  at  war  with  Prance,  must  leave  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine  within 
three  days,  and  quit  France  or  betake  himself  to  one  of  the  departments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Loire. 

An  ukase  of  12th  May  1877  permitted  Turkish  subjects  in  Eussia  to 
continue  in  the  country. 

In  1879  the  Chilians  were  expelled  from  Bolivia,  and  their  goods 
confiscated. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  practice  has  varied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 
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It  was  at  one  time  usual  to  confiscate  private  property  and  debts  owing 
to  enemy  subjects.  Thus  in  the  wars  of  the  Eevolution,  France  appropriated 
all  the  securities,  personal  and  real,  belonging  to  enemy  subjects  (they  were 
returned  under  Article  14  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  30th  May  1814).  In  1807 
Denmark  repudiated  all  debts  owing  by  her  subjects  to  English  creditors. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  the  Confederates  confiscated  all  the  pro- 
perty, movable  and  immovable,  in  the  Southern  States  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  As  late  as  1879  Bolivia  confiscated  all 
property  of  the  Chilians  in  Bolivia. 

No  self-respecting  State,  however,  at  the  present  day  would  confiscate 
the  private  property  of  enemy  subjects  on  land,  and  even  Government 
securities  held  by  enemy  citizens  are  now  respected  like  debts  owing  to 
native  private  individuals. 

13.  Who  are  Enemies. — See  Belligerent. 

Any  person,  according  to  English  law,  is  an  enemy,  irrespectively  of  his 
nationality,  who  resides  and  carries  on  trade  in  the  enemy's  territory 
{Indian  Chief,  3  Eob.  C.  12  ;  Ann.,  1  Dods.  221 ;  Joanna  Emilie,  Spinks,  12 ; 
Aho,  Spinks,  42 ;  and  Holland's  Manual,  p.  10).  Conversely,  no  person, 
although  of  enemy  nationality,  who  resides  and  carries  on  trade  in  British, 
allied  or  neutral  territory,  is  an  enemy  {Danons,  4  Eob.  C.  255  n. ;  Postilion, 
Hay  &.  M.  245). 

14.  Trading  with  the  Enemy. — Trade  between  belligerent  nations  has 
not,  as  a  rule,  been  forbidden  where  it  could  be  carried  on  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  operations  of  war,  or  without  benefit  to  the  enemy  as  such. 
Direct  trading  with  the  enemy  is  an  offence  for  which  the  vessel  carrying  it 
on  will  be  condemned. 

Holland's  Manual  (p.  14)  defines  trading  with  the  enemy  as  follows : — 

The  commander  will  be  justified  in  considering  a  Britisli  vessel  as  trading  with  the 
enemy — 

(1)  If  she  has  commenced  her  voyage  from  a  hostile  port ; 

(2)  If  during  her  voyage  she  has  touched  at  a  hostile  port  as  a  port  of  call,  whether 
she  has  actually  taken  cargo  on  board  thence  or  not  {Joseph,  8  Granch,  454) ; 

(3)  If  she  commenced  her  voyage  having  a  hostile  port,  either  certainly  or  according 
to  contingencies,  for  her  port  of  destination  or  port  of  call,  unless,  previous  to  the  time 
she  is  met  with,  her  master  has  definitively  abandoned  the  intention  to  go  to  a  hostile 
port  ; 

(4)  If  her  real  port  of  destination  is  hostile  though  her  immediate  and  apparent 
port  of  destination  is  neutral 

(cp.  Jonge  Pieter,  4  Eob.  C.  83). 

Trading,  properly  so  called,  adds  the  Manual,  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  offence,  for  which  mere  intercourse  is  enough.  Thus  it  will 
in  general  be  no  excuse  that  the  vessel  was  chartered  to  bring  back  to 
British  territory  British  property  deposited  in  the  enemy's  territory  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  if  the  charter-party  was  entered  into  with 
knowledge  of  the  war  (clause  46) ;  but  trading  with  the  enemy  may  be 
lawful  when  for  the  benefit  of  a  British  fleet  (clause  47). 

15.  Localisation  of  War. — War  may  be  localised  by  treaty,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  October  1832  and  the  Franco- 
German  Armistice  of  28th  January  1871. 

In  1870  when  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  Germany 
and  France  arrived  unofficially  at  Nagasaki,  the  commander  of  the  French 
warship  Bupleix  made  a  proposition  to  the  commander  of  the  German 
corvette  Hertha  to  consider  as  neutral  all  Chinese  and  Japanese  waters, 
and  this  was  agreed  to.  The  idea  was  that  in  these  distant  stations, 
European  Powers  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States,  a  civihsmg 
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mission,  and  that  their  united  interests  took  precedence  over  their  private 
differences  (Eivier,  p.  218).  The  project  was  not  carried  out  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  French  G-overnment  (idem.). 

16.  Exclusion  of  War  Operations  from  given  Areas. — By  Article  iv.  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Suez  Canal  of  29th  October  1888,  between  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Eussia, 
and  Turkey,  "  no  right  of  war,  no  act  of  hostility,  nor  any  act  having  for 
its  object  to  obstruct  the  free  navigation  of  the  Canal,  shall  be  committed 
in  the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  as  well  as  within  a  radius  of  three 
marine  miles  from  those  ports,  even  though  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be 
one  of  the  belligerent  Powers." 

The  Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  the  sea  is  neutralised  by  the 
regulation  dated  2nd  June  1882. 

Several  treaties,  such  as  the  peace  of  Eoeskilde  (1658),  the  Eusso- 
Swedish  treaties  of  1759,  Eusso-Danish  of  1780,  and  Eusso-Prussian  of  1781, 
have  from  time  to  time  declared  the  Baltic  Sea  closed  against  all  warfare. 
In  the  peace  of  Eoeskilde  (1658),  Denmark  and  Sweden  imdertook  not  to 
allow  foreign  warships  to  enter.  This  engagement  was  renewed  later  with  the 
consent  of  Eussia.  A  separate  article  of  the  Convention  of  Copenhagen  of 
9th  July  1780  provided  that  "  Eussia  and  Denmark,  -being  equally  interested 
to  guard  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  shall  continue  to 
sustain  its  character  as  a  closed  sea  in  which  all  nations  may  and  must 
navigate  in  peace,  and  shall  also  maintain  peace  in  those  parts  of  the  North 
Sea  adjacent  thereto."  A  league  of  this  kind  must  obviously  be  on  the 
part  of  neutrals  exclusively.  Moreover,  to  be  in  strict  accord  with  inter- 
national law,  it  would  require  the  assent  of  the  belligerents  who  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  high  seas  without  restriction. 

"  One  can  perfectly  suppose,''  observes  Professor  Eivier,  "  in  a  war  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  that  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Russia  would  agree 
to  forbid  all  hostilities  in  Baltic  waters.  These  States  could  probably  without  much 
trouble  make  such  a  prohibition  effective  against  the  will  of  the  belligerents.  But  these 
last  would  be  within  their  right  in  protesting.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  obtain 
their  recognition  of  the  prohibition,  which  they  would  probably  not  refuse.  ^  If 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in  1854,  had  declared  the  Baltic  closed  to  operations 
of  war,  they  would  by  that  fact  have  made  themselves  the  allies  of  Eussia.  If  Eussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  had  done  the  same  in  1870,  they  would  have  made  themselves  the 
allies  of  Prussia"  vol.  ii.  (p.  217). 

17.  Naval  Warfare. — See  Blockade;  Caetel;  Consolato  del  Make; 
Contraband  of  War;  Convoy;  Declaration  of  Paris;  Prize. 

18.  Modes  of  Terminating  War.— See  Arbitration  in  International 
Law;  Intervention;  Mediation. 

"  The  object  of  war  is  victory,  and,  as  a  consequence,  peace,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  the  ordinary  way  of  terminating  a  war." 
See  Treaties. 

But  without  awaiting  the  final  result  of  the  trial  by  arms,  a  war  may  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  mediation  of  a  common  friend,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  interested  third  State,  or  by  a  reference  by  the  belligerents 
themselves  of  the  issue  to  arbitration.  See  Arbitration  in  International 
Law  ;  Intervention  ;  Mediation  ;  Capitulation  (with  honours  of  war). 

19.  Schemes  of  Perpetual  Feace. — "Perpetual  peace,"  wrote  Count  Moltke 
to  Professor  Bluntschli,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Manual  of  the  Laws  of 
War  drawn  up  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  (q.v.)  (see  Belligerent), 

"is  a  dream,  and  is  not  even  a  beautiful  dream.  War  is  an  element  in  the  order  of  the 
world  ordained  by  God.     In  it  the  noblest  virtues  of  mankind  are  developed  :  courage 
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and  the  abnegation  of  self,  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice ;  the  soldier 
gives  his  life.    Without  war  the  world  would  stagnate  and  lose  itself  in  materialism  " 

{Rev.  de  Droit  International,  1881,  p.  82). 

This  consideration  has  not  prevented  different  thinkers,  such  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Campanilla,  the  Abbd  St.  Pierre,  Eousseau,  Kant, 
from  dreaming  of  schemes  for  universal  peace. 

In  1603  the  French  king,  Henry  iv.,  and  his  minister.  Sully,  devised 
what  they  called  the  Great  Design,  under  which  Europe  was  to  be  divided 
into  fifteen  States  controlled  by  a  central  organised  body,  with  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  powers.  All  wars,  international,  religious, 
or  civil,  were  to  be  prevented,  and  to  this  end  the  central  authority 
was  to  be  supported  by  an  army  of  273,000  men  and  117  great  ships. 
Disarmament  has  long  been  a  pet  dream  among  philanthropists,  and  on 
different  occasions  has  been  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  views  between 
Governments.  Thus  in  1863  (Nov.  4)  Napoleon  in.  addressed  to  all  the 
heads  of  European  States  a  letter  proposing  an  international  conference  on 
the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  for 
reduction  of  armaments. 

In  1866  Lord  Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  proposed  the  assembly  of  a  European  Congress  to  avert 
from  the  face  of  Europe  the  calamities  of  war.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Franco-German  war  the  same  minister  made  a  similar  attempt.  All  these 
efforts  have  failed,  through  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  different  national 
interests  involved.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  proposal  of  the 
present  Czar  of  August  24,  1898,  to  assemble  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  for  peoples  "  the  benefits  of  a  real  and  durable  peace,  and,  above 
all,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  present 
armaments,"  will  be  more  successful. 

The  special  provisions  of  English  law  with  regard  to  war  will  be  found 
discussed  in  this  Encyclopaedia  under  such  headings  as  Akmy,  Navy,  etc. 

International  arbitration,  which  seems  the  most  practical  scheme  for  the 
avoidance  of  war  in  certain  cases,  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 

20.  War,  Articles  of. — Laws  providing  for  the  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment of  discipline  in  Her  Majesty's  forces  are  known  as  Articles  of  War. 

As  regards  the  navy,  the  Articles  of  War  were  codified  by  the  Navy 
Discipline  Act,  1866. 

The  Army  Act,  1881,  codifies  the  Articles  of  War  by  which  the  land 
forces,  including  marines,  while  on  shore,  are  governed ;  and  sec.  69  of  that 
Act  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  make  articles  of 
war  for  the  better  government  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and  such  articles 
shall  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  judges  in  all  Courts  whatsoever." 
Under  the  Articles  of  War  there  are  two  distinct  jurisdictions  exercised  by 
commissioned  officers,  and  the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted  in 
time  of  war  greatly  exceed  those  which  they  exercise  in  time  of  peace. 
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Warden. — See  Cinque  Pokts;  Universities. 


Warder  —  A  subordinate  officer  of  a  prison  appointed  to  assist  in 
guarding  the  prisoners  and  in  enforcing  the  prison  discipline.  The  duties 
of  warders  are  now  regulated  by  the  Prison  Acts. 

See  Peison  ;  Escape. 


Wardmote — ^A  Court  held  in  each  ward  of  the  city  of  London. 
Formerly  it  possessed  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  having  not  only  the  view 
of  frankpledge  {q.v.)  and  the  election  and  removal  of  officers,  but  also  a 
power  to  hear  and  determine  criminal  offences.  After  Magna  Carta  the 
Wardmote  Court  had  only  power  to  inquire  into  offences  and  present  them 
to  the  superior  tribunals, — a  power  still  nominally  exercised  under  the 
ancient  articles  of  wardmote  inquest. 

The  wardmote  inquest  are  chosen  on  St.  Thomas'  Day  by  the  house- 
holders of  the  ward  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot.  They  must  not  be  less 
than  twenty-four,  and  may  be  either  freemen  or  non-freemen.  The 
duties  of  the  inquest  are  set  out  in  the  ancient  articles  of  the  charge  of  the 
wardmote,  which  empower  and  direct  inquiry  into  a  variety  of  what  may  be 
called  police  offences. 

For  the  full  text  of  these  articles,  see  PuUing's  Laivs  and  Customs  of 
London,  2nd  ed.,  1849,  p.  219. 

The  members  of  the  inquest  perambulate  the  ward  from  time  to  time, 
and  make  a  presentment  of  the  matters  given  them  in  charge.  The  ward- 
mote presentments  are  returned  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  are  now 
referred  by  the  Court  either  to  the  city  chamberlain  or  the  alderman  of  the 
ward.  If  they  relate  to  non-freemen,  the  chamberlain  issues  process  against 
them ;  if  to  disorderly  houses,  etc.,  the  alderman  in  his  discretion  directs  a 
prosecution  by  the  city  solicitor  (Pulling,  p.  220). 

The  functions,  however,  of  the  ward  inquest  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  (see  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Unification  of  London,  1893, 
App.  X.  p.  369 ;  Eeport  on  City  of  London,  1854,  Q.  2591  seq.). 

At  the  present  day  the  wardmote  has  no  coercive  powers,  but  can  only 
pass  resolutions.  It  has  no  power  to  levy  special  rates  or  to  spend  money. 
Wardmote  expenses  come  out  of  the  police  rate.  The  wardmote  is  now 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  meeting  of  the  ward  summoned  for  the  election 
of  aldermen  and  common  councillors  and  officers  of  the  ward.  For  the 
election  of  an  alderman  upon  any  vacancy  occurring  the  wardmote  is 
summoned  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  For  the  election  of  common  councillors  and 
ward  officers,  which  is  held  annually  on  St.  Thomas'  Day  (21st  Dec),  the 
wardmote  is  summoned  by  its  aldermen  in  obedience  to  the  Mayor's  precept. 

Grand  or  Great  Court  of  Wardmote. — This  Court  is  held  on  Plow  Monday 
at  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  with  whom  the 
aldermen  sit. 
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The  Court  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  returns  from  the 
several  wards  of  the  elections  on  St.  Thomas'  Day ;  petitions  (if  any)  against 
the  returns,  and  returns  of  ward  inquests ;  also  to  admit  the  city  marshal 
ward  beadles,  and  other  extra  constables  by  declaration  (see  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  City  of  London,  1893,  Statement,  p.  33). 

[Authorities. — PuUing's  laws,  etc.,  of  London,  2nd  ed.,1849,  pp.  218-221 ; 
Eeport  and  Papers  relating  to  Eoyal  Commission  on  Unification  of  London' 
1893.] 


Ward  ;  Ward  of  Court— The  law  relating  'to  these  subjects 
is  discussed  in  the  articles,  Contempt  of  Court  ;  Infants  ;  Next  Friend. 

The  husband  who  has  been  committed  for  contempt  in  marrying  a  ward 
of  Court,  will  not  be  discharged  until  a  certificate  that  the  marriage  is  vaHd 
has  been  produced,  and  a  proper  settlement  has  been  prepared,  approved, 
and  executed,  and  payment  by  him  of  the  costs  (see  Cox  v.  Bennett,  1874' 
22  W.  E.  819). 


Warehouse. — A  warehouse  is,  properly  speaking,  a  building  used 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  goods  imported  at  a  reasonable  rent  without  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  on  importation  if  they  are  re-exported  or  if  they  are 
withdrawn  for  home  consumption  then  without  payment  of  such  duties 
until  the  moment  of  their  removal  from  the  building.  By  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894  (57-  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  492),  the  expression  includes 
all  warehouses,  buildings,  and  premises  in  which  goods  when  landed  from 
ships  may  be  lawfully  placed  (see,  too.  Customs,  vol.  iv.  p.  81). 

As  to  the  power  of  persons  authorised  to  construct  harbours,  etc.,  to 
acquire  land  for  the  erection  of  warehouses,  etc.,  and  to  lease  the  same,  see 
the  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Act,  1847  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  27),  ss.  20-23. 

Distinguished  from  the  warehouses  of  which  we  have  first  treated,  and 
which  may  be  called  public  warehouses,  are  private  warehouses,  which  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  places  of  business  for  tradesmen  who  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  large  stocks  of  goods.  So  even  a  shed  with  a  tarpauling  roof, 
into  which  were  put  barrows,  posts,  etc.,  subject  to  a  payment  of  wharfage, 
was  held  to  be  a  warehouse  or  other  building  within  the  Eeform  Act,  1832 
(2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  45),  s.  27  (Watson  v.  Cotton,  1847,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  68; 
cp.  JR.  V.  Edmundson,  1859,  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  213).  See  further  Warehouse- 
man. 


Warehouseman. — In  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894(57  & 
58  Vict.  c.  60),  the  expression  "  warehouseman "  is  defined  to  mean  the 
occupier  of  a  Warehouse  {c[.v.),  as  defined  by  that  Act  (s.  492).  He  will, 
therefore,  be  one  who  is  in  possession  of  goods  as  bailee  or  depositee.  A 
warehousekeeper  has,  however,  been  held  not  to  be  "  an  agent  intrusted  with 
the  possession "  within  the  Factors  Act,  1842(5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39)  (now 
repealed  as  to  England)  (see  Cole  v.  North- Western  Bank,  1875,  L.  E. 
10  C.  P.  345),  and  he  would  appear  not  to  be  a  " mercantile  agent"  within 
the  Factors  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  e.  45).  If  a  railway  company  carries 
goods  to  their  destination,  but  these  are  not  called  for  within  a  reasonable 
time,  they  cease  to  be  common  carriers  and  are  merely  warehousemen  of  the 
goods  {Chapman  v.  Great  Western  Bwy.  Co.;  Chapman  v.  L.  &  K-  W.  Bwy. 
Co.,  1880,  5  Q.  B.  D.  278 ;  Mitchell  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bwy  Co., 
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1875,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  256).  If,  therefore,  goods  become  damaged  while  in 
the  custody  of  a  railway  company  in  the  latter  capacity,  negligence  must 
be  proved. 

In  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  supra,  the  term  is  closely  associated 
with  Wharfinger  {q.v.) ;  see  sees.  493-500  of  that  Act. 

In  a  more  popular  sense,  the  term  "  warehouseman  "  is  used  to  designate 
a  merchant  who  stores  large  quantities  of  goods  on  his  premises.     To  this 
class  the  recent  Shop  Hours  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  5),  as  well  as  the 
Truck  Act,  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  44),  are  of  importance.     See  Warehouse 
Bailments. 


Warehousing  System— This  phrase  is  conveniently  used  to 
describe  the  system  under  which  importers  of  dutiable  articles  are  allowed 
to  deposit  them  in  public  warehouses  at  a  reasonable  rent  without  payment 
of  the  import  duty  until  they  are  withdrawn  for  home  consumption,  or  if 
they  are  re-exported  then  without  any  payment  of  duty  at  all.  The  system 
had  its  origin  in  Sir  Eobert  Walpole's  abortive  excise  scheme  in  1733,  but 
was  not  adopted  until  1803,  when  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system 
was  laid  by  the  Statute  43  Geo.  iii.  c.  132.  The  present  warehousing 
regulations  are  contaiaed  in  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876  (39  &  40 
Vict.  c.  36),  as  amended  by  subsequent  Customs  Acts,  being  in  substitution 
for  the  regulations  in  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  107).  The  various  existing  enactments  relating  to  this  subject  will  be 
found  collected  in  the  Chronological  Index  to  the  Statutes,  under  titles 
Customs,  2  (c) ;  Excise,  7 ;  Spirits,  3 ;  Tobacco,  2 ;  Wine,  1  (see  Customs). 

{^Authorities. — M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  etc.,  titles  "Ware- 
housing System,"  "Importation  and  Exportation";  Chitty's  Statutes,  tit. 
"  Customs."] 


Wai*  Office. — The  Secretary  of  State  {q.v.)  for  War  is  the  minister 
of  the  Crown  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Eoyal  authority  and 
prerogative  in  respect  of  the  military  forces.  The  Order  in  Council  of 
21st  November  1895  defines  the  duties  of  the  principal  officers  under  him 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  army.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  general  command  in  the  army, 
power  to  issue  any  orders,  hold  inspections,  etc.  He  is  also  to  be  the 
priucipal  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  other  heads  of  military 
departments  at  the  War  Office  are  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inspector-General  of 
Ordnance,  each  of  whom  advises  the  Secretary  of  State  in  matters  relating  to 
his  own  department.  The  Order  in  Council  also  defines  the  duties  of  the 
Financial  Secretary  for  War,  a  subordinate  member  of  the  ministry  and 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  17).  Subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Financial  Secretary  is  at  the  head 
of  the  financial  business  of  the  War  Office,  and  is  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  estimates,  the  control  of  the  manufacturing  departments,  army 
contracts,  etc. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  this  organisation  was  very  slowly  attained. 
The  sole  supreme  government,  command,  and  disposition  of  the  military  forces 
was  declared  by  16  Car.  II.  c.  6  to  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  the  last  of  the  prerogatives  to  come  under  parliamentary  control. 
It  was,  of  course,  necessary  after  the  Eevolution  that  Parliament  should 
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authorise  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  by  the  annual  Army  Act,  and 
make  the  necessary  financial  provision ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
command  was  largely  exercised  by  the  king  in  person,  and  the  Secretary  at 
War  disclaimed  any  responsibility  to  Parliament  for  carrying  out  his  orders. 
In  1793  the  Crown  was  induced  to  delegate  the  command  of  the  army  to  a 
commander-in-chief,  with  a  view  to  securing  that  appointments  and  pro- 
motions should  no  longer  be  given  in  political  grades.     In  1794  a  separate 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  appointed.     The  distribution  of  the  duties 
at  present  performed  by  the  War  Office  between  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Treasury 
was  a  source  of  great  confusion.     The  Crimean  war  brought  about  a  great 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  older  offices ;  but  his  relations  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief remained  undefined  until  1861,  when  the  subordination  of 
the  commander-in-chief  was   laid  down   and  the  patent  restraining  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  army  abandoned. 
This  subordination  was  further  affirmed  when  the  Horse  Guards  and  the 
War  Office  were  united  in  1870.     In  the  following  year  the  militia  was 
first  placed  under  the  Secretary  for  War. 

[Authorities. — For  a  further  account  of  the  complicated  history  of  the 
War  Office,  see  Clode,  Military/  Laws  of  the  Grown ;  Anson,  Law  and  Custom 
of  the  Constitution.'] 


Warping — This  is  a  method  of  fertilising  poor  or  barren  land  by 
artificial  inundation  from  rivers.  The  water  is  let  in  over  the  land,  and 
enclosed  until  the  warp  or  sediment  it  holds  in  suspension  has  deposited, 
when  the  water  is  let  off  again.  It  is  practised  in  low-lying  tracts,  which 
can  easily  be  submerged.  Warping  is  one  of  the  improvements  specified  in 
Part  I.  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883, 
requiring  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  before  its  execution,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  tenant's  right  to  claim  compensation  in  respect 
of  it  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy  (see  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  s.  3).  Warp- 
ing is  also  one  of  the  improvements  upon  which  capital  money  arising  under 
the  Settled  Land  Acts  may  be  applied  (see  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  ss.  21 
(iii.),  25  (ii.) ;  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  s.  29). 


Warrant  of  Attorney. — A  warrant  of  attorney  is  an  instru- 
ment, usually,  but  not  necessarily,  under  seal,  whereby  an  attorney  is 
authorised  to  appear  in  an  action,  and  suffer  judgment  to  be  entered  up 
against  the  person  giving  the  authority.  A  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess 
judgment  in  a  personal  action  is  of  no  force  unless  a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  present  on  behalf  of  the  person  giving  the  warrant,  expressly 
named  (see  Taylor  v.  Nicholls,  1840,  6  Mee.  &  W.  91)  by  him,  and 
attending  at  his  request  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
such  warrant  before  it  is  executed,  who  must  subscribe  his  name  as  a 
witness  to  the  due  execution  thereof,  and  thereby  declare  himself  to  be 
solicitor  for  the  person  executing  the  same,  and  state  that  he  subscribes  as 
such  solicitor.  A  warrant  of  attorney  which  is  not  executed  m  such  manner 
is  not  rendered  valid  by  proof  that  the  person  executing  it  did  in  fact 
understand  the  nature  and  effect  thereof,  or  was  fully  informed  of  the  same 
(Debtors  Act,  1869,  ss.  24  and  25).  Every  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess 
judgment,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  must  be  filed  in  the  Bills  of  Sale  Depart- 
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ment,  Central  Office,  within  twenty-one  days  after  execution,  and  if  any 
such  warrant  of  attorney  was  given  subject  to  any  defeasance  or  condition, 
such  defeasance  or  condition  must  be  written  on  the  same  paper  or  parch- 
ment with  the  (Warrant  before  the  filing  thereof  (Debtors  Act,  1869,  s.  26  ; 
Practice  Master's  Eules  (25)).  A  warrant  of  attorney  which  is  not  duly 
filed  in  accordance  with  this  provision  is  void  as  against  the  creditors  of  the 
person  giving  it,  but  it  is  not  invalidated  as  against  him  {Gmvan  v.  Wright, 
1886,  18  Q.  B.  D.  201).  Warrants  of  attorney  were  formerly  sometimes 
given  with  mortgages  by  way  of  collateral  security,  so  that  the  mortgagee, 
by  entering  up  judgment,  might  obtain  priority  in  the  administration  of  the 
assets  of  the  mortgagor ;  but  a  judgment  no  longer  operates  as  a  charge  on 
the  land  of  the  debtor  until  such  land  is  actually  delivered  in  execution 
(27  &  28  Vict.  c.  112),  and  such  warrants  are  now  scarcely  ever  given. 
The  stamp  duty  on  such  a  warrant  is  sixpence  for  every  £100  secured. 
Schedule  to  Stamp  Act,  1891,  title  Mortgage. 


Warrants. — A  warrant  is  a  written  authority  for  doing  an 
act. 

1.  In  matters  of  trade  or  business  such  documents  as  dock- warrants  or 
dividend-warrants  are  authorities  or  vouchers  for  delivery  of  the  goods  on 
payment  of  the  money  named,  and  Treasury  warrants  are  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  cheques  drawn  on  behalf  of  the  National  Government. 

2.  In  law  the  term  "  warrant "  is  most  frequently  used  to  express  the 
written  authority  of  a  judicial  functionary  directing  or  empowering  the 
person  named  in  it  to  do  an  act  which  without  such  authority  would  be  an 
actionable  wrong,  e.g.  to  make  an  arrest,  or  enter  on  the  land  of  another  or 
take  possession  of  his  goods  (see  Arrest,  vol.  i.  p.  328).  It  also  apphes  to 
warrants  issued  by  landlords  to  take  a  distress  for  rent  (see  Distress, 
vol.  iv.  p.  290). 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  except  in  the  case  of  Bench  Warrants,  the 
authority  is  usually  given  by  writ  or  order  of  the  Court. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  powers  to  issue  warrants  for  many  purposes. 
Their  power  as  to  the  arrest  of  offenders  arose  from  the  earliest  statutes 
and  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  is  shared  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  are  on  such  commission  for  every  county.  It  is  now 
regulated  in  the  main  by  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848,  and  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

The  following  are  the  warrants  of  arrest  issued  by  a  justice : — 

(a)  Of  persons  accused  of  any  indictable  offence  committed  within  his  jurisdiction,  oi' 
by  a  person  who  is  within  his  district  (1848,  c.  42). 

(6)  Of  fugitives  from  foreign  or  colonial  justice  who  are  within  his  district.  See 
Extradition  ;  Fugitive  Offenders. 

(c)  Of  persons  accused  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  committed 
within  his  jurisdiction  (1848,  c.  43,  ss.  2,  3;  1879,  c.  49,  s.  41). 

(d)  Of  witnesses  who  will  not  come  voluntarily  to  a  hearing  before  justices  (1848, 
c.  42,  ss.  16,  20 ;  c.  43,  s.  7  ;  1851,  c.  24,  ss.  4,  8). 

In  each  case  an  information  on  oath  and  in  writing  must  be  laid  before 
the  justice  before  he  grants  or  issues  the  warrant. 

As  to  the  mode  of  executing  these  warrants  (see  Arrest  ;  Fugitive 
Offenders). 

The  forms  of  warrant  are  scheduled  to  the  Indictable  Offences  Act, 
1848,  and  to  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Eules  of  1886  (and  see  Oke, 
Magisterial  Formulist). 

VOL.  XII.  34 
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Justices,  when  persons  accused  are  before  them,  have  further  powers  to 
issue  warrants — 

(a)  To  remand  in  custody. 

(b)  For  conveyance  of  the  accused  to  another  district  for  examination  (1848  c  42 
s.  22). 

(c)  For  commitment  of  the  accused  to  gaol  (s.  25).    See  Prosecution. 

(d)  Of  deliverance,  where  the  accused  is  admitted  to  bail  after  commitment.  See 
Bail. 

And  they  are  empowered  to  issue  Search  Waheants  in  the  case  of 
stolen  goods  both  at  common  law  and  under  many  special  statutes.  They 
also  issue  distress  warrants  as  a  means  of  enforcing  convictions  or  orders  for 
the  payment  of  fines,  penalties,  or  other  sums  (see  Distress,  vol.  iv.  p.  308). 
In  aid  of  these  warrants  the  justice  can  also  except  in  the  case  of  civU 
debts  issue  warrants  of  commitment  enforceable  if  the  distress  taken  is 
insufficient.     As  to  backing  warrants,  see  Akkest. 

The  warrant  of  a  justice,  if  apparently  valid  on  the  face  thereof,  is  a 
complete  protection  to  the  person  who  acts  ministerially  under  it  in  doing 
the  acts  which  it  authorises  or  requires ;  and  a  complete  answer  or  justi- 
fication on  any  action  of  trespass  to  person,  lands,  or  goods  (see  Beven, 
Negligence,  2nd  ed.,  304). 

But  the  protection  is  not  available  where  the  officer  arrests  or  holds  the 
wrong  person  or  enters  the  wrong  place  or  takes  the  wrong  goods  (see 
Execution;  False  Imprisonment,  vol.  v.  p.  312);  nor  where  the  warrant 
is  invalid  on  the  face  of  it  {Jones  v.  German,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  418 ;  [1897] 
1  Q.  B.  374) ;  nor  in  a  misdemeanour  case  where  the  person  effecting  the 
arrest  has  not  the  warrant  with  him. 


Warrants  for  Goods. — The  term  "warrant"  is  of  wide 
signification.  Thus  in  B.  v.  Kay,  1870,  39  L.  J.  M.  C.  118,  it  was  held  that 
a  receipt  given  to  a  building  society,  which  was  in  thff  habit  of  taking 
money  on  deposit,  on  a  certain  amount  being  repaid  and  which  was  treated 
as  an  authority  to  pay,  might  be  described  in  an  indictment  for  forgery  of 
the  same  as  a  warrant,  authority,  or  request  for  the  payment  of  money  by 
procuration  within  the  meaning  of  24  &  25  Vict.  1861,  c.  98,  s.  24 ;  and  in 
R  V.  Harrison,  1859,  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  210,  a  pawnbroker's  duplicate  was  held 
to  be  correctly  described  in  an  indictment  for  the  theft  thereof,  as  a 
warrant  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  for  the  Pawnbrokers  Act,  1800,  39  &  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  99  (now  repealed),  required  the  pawnbroker  on  production 
thereof  to  deliver  up  the  goods.  Under  the  Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872, 
35  &  S'O  Vict.  c.  93,  a  pawnticket  has  the  same  effect  (see  ss.  25-31). 
No  particular  form  then  is  necessary,  provided  the  holder  of  the  goods 
is  bound  to  deliver  them  on  production  of  the  document.  So  a  request  for 
delivery  of  goods,  though  not  addressed  to  any  one,  and  merely  in  this  form, 
"  Aug.  3,  '39.  One  16  in.  helmet  scoop— one  4  qt.  kettle.— Jas.  Hayward," 
was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  {B.  v.  Pulhrook,  1839,  9  Car.  &  P.  37). 

See  also  Principal  and  Agent  ;  Factors  Act,  vol.  x.  at  p.  366. 

Warranty. — A  warranty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and 
as  distinguished  from  a  condition,  is  an  undertaking  which  forms  part  of  a 
contract,  but  is  collateral  to  the  main  object  of  such  contract ;  a  breach 
of  which  does  not  avoid  the  contract,  but  merely  gives  a  right  of  action  for 
damages.     The  distinction  between  a  condition  and  a  warranty  is  clearly 
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drawn  in  the  frequently  quoted  judgment  of  Lord  Abinger  in  Chanter  v. 
.  Hopkins,  1838,  4  Mee.  &  W.  399,  at  p.  404,  where  he  says : 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  lias  arisen  in  many  of  the  cases,  from  the  unfortunate  use 
of  the  word  "  warranty."  Two  things  have  been  confounded  together.  A  warranty  is 
an  express  or  implied  statement  of  something  which  the  party  undertakes  shall  be  part 
of  a  contract ;  and  though  part  of  the  contract,  yet  collateral  to  the  express  object  of  it. 
But  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  circumstance  of  a  party  selling  a  particular  thing  by  its 
proper  description  has  been  called  a  warranty ;  and  the  breach  of  such  contract  a  breach 
of  warranty  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  distinguish  such  oases  as  a  non-compliance  with 
a  contract  which  a  party  has  engaged  to  fulfil ;  as,  if  a  man  offers  to  buy  peas  of  another, 
and  he  sends  him  beans,  he  does  not  perform  his  contract  ;  but  that  is  not  a  warranty  ; 
there  is  no  warranty  that  he  should  sell  him  peas ;  the  contract  is  to  sell  peas,  and  if  he 
sends  him  anything  else  in  their  stead,  it  is  a  non- performance  of  it.  So  if  a  man  were 
to  order  copper  for  sheathing  ships — that  is  a  particular  copper,  prepared  in  a  particular 
manner  ;  if  the  seller  sends  him  a  different  sort,  in  that  case  he  does  not  comply  with 
the  contract ;  and  though  this  may  have  been  considered  a  warrant}',  and  may  have 
been  ranged  under  the  class  of  cases  relating  to  warranties,  yet  it  is  not  properly  so. 

The  Sale  of  G-oods  Act,  1893,  defines  a  warranty  as  "an  agreement 
with  reference  to  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  sale, 
but  collateral  to  the  main  purpose  of  such  contract,  the  breach  of  which 
gives  rise  to  a  claim  for  damages,  but  not  to  a  right  to  reject  the  goodsand 
treat  the  contract  as  repudiated  "  (s.  62  (1));  and  provides  that  whether  a 
stipulation  in  such  a  contract  is  a  condition,  the  breach  of  which  may  give 
rise  to  a  right  to  treat  the  contract  as  repudiated,  or  a  warranty,  depends 
in  each  case  on  the  construction  of  the  contract ;  and  that  a  stipulation 
may  be  a  condition,  though  called  a  warranty  in  the  contract  (s.  11  (1)  I). 

Whenever  an  undertaking  which  forms  part  of  a  contract  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  transaction,  it  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  condition, 
and  not  merely  a  warranty,  though  it  may  be  called  a  warranty  in  the 
contract.  Thus,  where  a  fire  policy  was  "  warranted  to  be  on  the  same  rate, 
terms,  and  identical  interest"  as  two  policies  granted  by  other  offices, 
it  was  held  that  the  stipulation  was  a  condition,  and  there  being  a 
slight  difference  between  the  terms  of  the  policy  in  question  and  those  of 
one  of  the  other  policies  with  respect  to  the  interest  insured  and  the 
premium,  that  the  assured  could  not  recover  on  the  policy  {Barnard  \. 
Faber,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  340).  So,  where  cotton  was  sold  by  sample,  and 
guaranteed  equal  to  the  sample,  with  a  provision  that  if  the  quality  should 
prove  inferior  a  fair  allowance  should  be  made,  it  was  held  that,  cotton  of 
a  different  sort  altogether  having  been  sent,  the  buyer  was  entitled  to  reject 
it,  it  being  the  foundation  of  the  contract  that  the  cotton  should  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  sample,  with  a  superadded  warranty  that  it  should  be 
equal  to  the  sample  in  quality  (Azemar  v.  Casella,  1867,  36  f,.  J.  C.  P.  263  ; 
and  see  Eeyworth  v.  Hutchinson,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Q.  B.  447  ;  Daivson  v.  Collis, 
1851,  10  C.  B.  530).  So,  where  rice  was  bought  to  be  shipped  during 
certain  months,  it  was  held  that  the  time  of  shipment  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract,  and  not  merely  a  stipulation  a  breach  of  which  could  be 
compensated  in  damages  {Bowes  v.  Shand,  1877,  2  App.  Gas.  455). 

As  to  warranties  and  conditions  in  contracts  of  marine  insurance,  see 
Marine  Insurance.  In  such  contracts,  and  in  charter-parties,  the  tenn 
"  warranty  "  is  used  as  synonymous  with  "  condition  "  (see  Behn  v.  Bnrness, 
1863,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  204). 

Where  goods  are  sold  by  description,  there  is  an  implied  condition  that 
they  shall  correspond  with  such  description,  and  if  they  do  not,  there  is 
none  the  less  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  seller  because  it 
is  expressly  agreed  that  he  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the  quality  of 
the  goods  {Josling  v.  Kingsford,  1863, 13  C.  B.  N.  S.  447).     So,  it  was  held 
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that  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  "  foreign  refined  rape  oil,  warranted  only 
equal  to  sample,"  was  not  complied  with  by  a  delivery  of  oil  which  was  not 
foreign  refined  rape  oil,  although  it  was  equal  to  the  sample  (Mcholv. 
GocUs,  1854,  10  Ex.  Eep.  191).  So,  where  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
a  ship  described  it  as  a  copper-fastened  vessel,  but  provided  that  it  should 
be  taken  with  all  faults,  and  without  allowance  for  any  defects  whatsoever, 
it  was  held  that  the  expression  "  with  all  faults  "  must  be  taken  to  mean 
with  all  faults  which  were  consistent  with  its  being  the  thing  described, 
and  the  ship  not  being  a  copper-fastened  vessel,  that  the  seller  was 
liable  in  an  action  for  damages  {Shepherd  v.  Kain,  1821,  5  Barn.  &  Aid. 
240). 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  condition  or 
warranty.     A  mere  affirmation  or  representation  is  sufficient,  if  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  it  should  form  part  of  the 
contract  {Behn  v.  Burness,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  204 :  Pasley  v.  Freeman,  1789, 
3  T.  E.  51,  57 ;  IE.  E.  634).     In  Bannerman  v.  White,  1861,  31  L.  J.  C.  P. 
28,  a  buyer  of  hops  by  sample  inquired  whether  sulphur  had  been  used  in 
the  growth  of  the  hops,  and  bought  them  on   the  faith  of  an  assurance 
by  the  seller  that  it  had  not ;  and  it  was  held  that  such  assurance  made  the 
contract  conditional,  and  that  if  sulphur  had  been  used,  the  buyer  was 
entitled  to  reject  the  hops,  though  they  were  equal  to  the  sample.    But 
a   mere   representation    or   expression   of  opinion   will  not  constitute  a 
condition   or   warranty,   unless  it   appears    to   have    been  intended  and 
understood  as   such   (Hopkins  v.  Tanqueray,  1854,  15  C.  B.  130;  Stuclei/ v. 
Baily,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  483;    Bower  v.  Barham,  1836,  4  Ad.  &  E.  473; 
Carter  v.   Crick,  1859,  4  H.  &  K  412  ;    Budd  v.  Fairmaner,  1831,  8  Bing. 
48 ;  34  E.  E.  619).     And  where  a'  contract  is  reduced  to  writing,  evidence 
is  not  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  was  a  verbal  condi- 
tion or  warranty  which  is  not  contained  in  the  written  agreement  (Harnor 
V.  Groves,  1855,  15  C.  B.  667;  Chanter  v.  Hopkins,  1838,  4  Mee.  &  W. 
399,  406  ;  cp.  Allen  v.  Pink,  1838,  4  Mee.  &  W.  140). 

IJ-pon  a  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  specific  chattel  there  is  no  implied 
undertaking  that  the  chattel  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
hired  {Bobertson  v.  Amazon  Tug  Co.,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  D.  598).  But  there  is 
such  an  implied  undertakijig  on  the  part  of  a  person  who  agrees  to  let 
out  on  hire  for  a  particular  purpose  a  chattel  which  is  not  specific,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  jobmaster  who  lets  out  carriages  {Hyman  v.  Nye,  1881, 
6  Q.  B.  D.  685).  See  Hokses.  As  to  chest-foundering  (antieor),  see  Atter- 
hury  V.  Fairmanner,  1823,  8  Moo.  C.  P.  32 ;  and  Oliphant,  Law  of  Horses, 
5th  ed.,  p.  71. 

See,  further,  as  to  the  conditions  and  warranties  which  are  implied 
in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  the  remedies  for  breach 
thereof,  the  article  on  Sale  of  Goods.  And  as  to  the  measure  of  damages 
for  breach  of  warranty,  see  DA^rAGES. 


Warranty  of  Authority.— See  Principal  and  Agent. 

Warren. — In  its  strict  sense  a  warren  means  a  free  warren,  nan  ely 
an  incorporeal  right  or  franchise  (based  on  grant  by  the  Crown  or  on  pre- 
scription) entitling  the  owner  to  property  in  all  beasts  of  warren  found  on 
the  soil  to  which  it  appHes,  whether  living  or  dead,  and  whether  the  soil  is 
or  is  not  vested  in  the  owner  of  the  franchise.     The  animals  to  which  it 
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applies  are  roedeer,  hares,  rabbits,  herons,  pheasants,  partridges,  rails,  quails, 
and  woodcock. 

In  the  Larceny  Act,  1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  17),  warren  is  used  in 
a  different  sense,  i.e.  as  a  breeding  ground  for  hares  or  rabbits. 

See  Game  Laws,  vol.  vi.  p.  36. 


Wash  houses. — See  Baths  and  Wasiihouses. 


Waste. 
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The  consideration  of  the  law  of  waste  is  of  practical  importance, 
especially  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  tenant  for  life  and  remain- 
derman, and  also  as  affecting  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  copyhold  tenure, 
and  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  same  principles  underlie  all  these 
classes  of  cases.  The  English  law  of  waste  is  to  a  great  extent  based 
upon  the  law  of  usufruct  (per  Bowen,  L.J.,  in  Dashiuood  v.  Magniac,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  306,  at  p.  362). 

Defixitioxs. 

Waste  has  been  defined  in  Co.  Litt.  53  a  as  "  destruction  in  houses, 
gardens,  woods,  trees,  or  in  lands,  meadows,  etc." ;  and  in  8  Bacon's  Abr. 
379,  W.,  as  "  the  committing  of  any  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  lands, 
etc.,  by  tenants,  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  reversion  or 
remainder."  As  the  result  of  the  most  recent  decisions  it  has  been  defined 
"  as  the  committing  of  any  appreciable  spoil  or  destruction  to  any  corporeal 
hereditament,  by  a  tenant  during  his  particular  estate  therein,  to  the  damage 
of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  reversion  or  remainder  contrary  to  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  grantor  "  {Garth  v.  Hind  Cotton,  vol.  ii.  W.  &  T.'s  Leading 
Cases  in  Equity,  1897,  p.  1000 ;  Bewes  on  Waste,  1894,  p.  9 ;  Bashivood  v. 
Magniac,  [1891]  3  Ch.  pp.  352,  357).  Some  act  or  omission  prejudicial  to 
the  inheritance  is  essential  upon  which  to  ground  an  action  for  waste ;  and 
it  is  also  a  question  of  intention,  as  shown  by  the  will  or  settlement,  of 
the  owner  of  the  inheritance,  as  to  what  should  constitute  waste  (Barret 
V.  Barret,  1634,  Het.  34;  see  at  p.  35).  "Now  the  law  will  not  allow 
that  to  be  waste  which  is  not  any  ways  prejudicial  to  the  inheritance." 

The  severity  of  the  ancient  common  law,  which  knew  no  distinction 
between  waste  which  caused  real  injury  to  the  reversion,  and  mere  technical 
waste,  which  was  either  trivial  or  meliorating,  and  which  latter  often  was 
positively  beneficial  to  the  inheritance,  is  illustrated  by  such  cases  as 
London  {City  of)  v.  Greymc  (1C07,  Cro.  (2)  181)  and  Greene  v.  Cole  (1669, 
2  Wms.  Saun.  644),  in  both  of  which  the  inheritance  had  been  improved 
in  value;  but  modern  law  gives  no  encouragement  to  actions  for  waste 
upon  technical  grounds  (see  Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  [1891]  3  Ch.  D.  306,  per 
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Bowen,  L.J.,  pp.  360  et  seq.;  and  Tucker  v.  Linger,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  18,  28; 
8  App.  Cas.  508) ;  and  where  waste  has  been  ameliorating,  as  in  Doherty 
V.  Allman  (1878,  3  App.  Cas.  709,  see  per  Cairns,  L.C.,  722,  723 ;  and 
Bewes,  Waste,  134),  where  the  inheritance  had  been  benefited  and  not 
damaged,  the  tenant  was  held  not  liable  for  waste,  and  the  Court  refused 
an  injunction  against  his  converting  disused  buildings  for  storing  corn  into 
dwelling-houses.  The  old  general  rule  dating  from  Barcy  v.  Askwith  (1618, 
Hob.  234)  was  that  a  lessee  has  no  power  to  change  the  nature  of  the  thing 
demised ;  e.g.  to  turn  meadow  into  arable,  or  wood  into  pasture ;  but  he 
might  improve,  as  by  draining  the  land. 

Waste  may  be  distinguished  as  legal,  wliich  is  either  voluntary  or 
permissive,  i.e.  commissive  or  omissive;  and  equitable  waste,  which  includes 
acts  which  are  not  waste  at  common  law,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
pointed  out  (Foivysy.  Blagrave,  1854,  2  Eq.  Eep.  395  and  1204). 

Generally. 

To  constitute  waste  there  must  be  injury  to  the  inheritance  in  some 
form  {Doe  v.  Bond,  1826,  5  Barn.  &  Cress.  855),  either,  firstly,  by  materially 
"  diminishing  the  value  of  the  estate ;  or,  secondlj-,  by  increasing  the  burden 
upon  it ;  or,  thirdly,  by  impairing  the  evidence  of  title  "  {Harrow  School  v. 
Alderton,  1800,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  86;  5  E.  E.  546;  Doe  y.  Earl  of  Burlington., 
1833,  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  507,  517 ;  Jones  v.  Chappell,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq. 
539;  Tucker  v.  Linger  1882,  1883,  21  Ch.  D.  18,  28;  8  App.  Cas. 
508). 

Waste  may  be  negatived  by  showing  that  the  acts  complained  of  are 
permitted  by  local  custom  or  usage,  unless  such  acts  are  expressly  excluded 
by  contract  {Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  [1891]  3  Ch.  306  and  358,  per  Bowen, 
L. J.) ;  and  a  lessee  cannot  be  made  liable  for  acts  which,  though  otherwise 
amounting  to  waste,  are  expressly  allowed  by  the  terms  of  a  demise ;  but 
where  he  impliedly  contracts  to  preserve  the  nature  of  the  property 
demised  he  cannot  under  "  meliorating  waste  "  convert  meadow  into  market 
garden  {Meux  v.  CoUey,  [1892]  2  Ch.  253). 

In  the  above  case  it  was  shown  that  the  inheritance  had  been  benefited 
by  the  lessee  erecting  hot-houses  upon  an  agricultural  holding ;  and  he  was 
allowed  so  to  use  his  holding,  except  where  it  was  covered  as  to  portions  by 
special  covenant.  See  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883, 
which  considerably  modifies  the  old  legal  doctrines  upon  waste,  e.g.  by 
making  such  erections  "  improvements  "  under  the  Act. 

It  is  voluntary  waste  to  land  for  an  outgoing  tenant  to  plough  up 
strawberry  beds  in  full  bearing,  although  he  paid  the  previous  tenant  for 
them  on  a  valuation  usual  upon  entering  into  possession,  this  being  to  the 
injury  of  the  lessor  {Wetherell  v.  Hoicells,  1808,  1  Camp.  227);  like- 
wise to  plough  up  and  convert  old  meadow  into  arable,  as  in  Simmons  v. 
2\Torton  (1831,  7  Bing.  640 ;  33  E.  E.  588);  or  to  turn  ancient  pasture  land 
into  allotment  gardens,  as  in  Doc  d.  Hopkinsmi  v.  Ferraml  (1851,  20  L.  J. 
C.  P.  202) ;  or  closes  of  meadow  into  garden  ground,  as  in  Harrow  School 
V.  Alderton,  supra. 

But  it  is  not  waste  to  cut  hedges,  or  to  drain  wet  fields  (Bac.  Abr. 
"  Waste  "  (C) ;  Gage  v.  Smith,  1614,  Godb.  209) ;.  nor  to  break  up  a  rabbit 
warren,  unless  it  be  a  warren  by  prescription  or  charter  {Lurtirig  \.  Com, 
1850, 1  Ir.  Ch.  Eep.  273) :  nor  to  take  turf  under  an  obligation  to  level  and  pre- 
pare the  land  for  cultivation,  by  which  the  value  of  the  land  was  mcreased 
for  agricultural  purposes,  as  in  Harris  v.  Elkins  (1872,  26  L.  T.  827) ;  nor  to 
remove  flints  (under  a  custom)  which  have  come  to  the  surface  during 
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agricultural  operations  {Tuckei-  v.  Linger,  1882,  1883,  21  Ch.  D.  18 ;  8  App. 
Gas.  508). 

It  is  voluntary  waste  to  buildings  to  pull  them  down,  although  they  be 
afterwards  rebuilt  {Co.  Litt.  53  a;  Smyth  v.  Carter,  1853,  18  Beav.  78);  or 
to  convert  a  stable  and  coach-house  into  a  butcher's  shop  {Maunsell  v.  Hort, 
1877, 11  Ir.  E.  Eq.  478);  the  erection  of  "Land  League  huts"  by  a  tenant 
which  caused  injury  to  the  property  demised,  which  was  agricultural,  was 
held  to  effect  a  material  change  in  the  character  of  the  holding  and  to  be 
waste  {Brooke  v.  Mernagh,  1888,  25  L.  E.  Ir.  86 ;  and  Brooke  v.  Cavanagh, 
1888,  25  L.  E.  Ir.  97) ;  similarly  the  erection  of  "  Plan  of  Campaign  huts  " 
was  held  to  be  waste  in  Kehoe  v.  Lansdowne  ([1893]  App.  Cas.  451) ;  but  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  inheritance  is  not 
waste,  unless  it  impairs  the  evidence  of  title,  or  effaces  its  identity  {Jones  v. 
Chap-pell,  1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  539). 

It  is  waste  to  remove  doors,  windows,  wainscot,  or  other  fixtures  which 
are  annexed  to  and  form  part  of  a  house  {Buckland  v.  Bittterfield,  1820, 
2B.  &.  B.  54;  22  E.  E.  649). 

But  injury  to  or  destruction  of  a  tenement  or  buildings  which  results  from 
a  reasonable  and  proper  user  of  them  by  the  lessee  is  not  waste,  for  a  tenant 
is  entitled  to  treat  premises  as  being  suitable  and  capable  of  being  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  let  {Manchester  Bonded  Warehouse  Co.  v. 
Garr,  1880,  5  C.  P.  D.  507  ;  Sauer  v.  Bilton,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  815  ;  Boherty  v. 
Allman,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  709). 

The  inheritance  now  is  protected  from  unlawful  and  malicious  injury  by 
the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,  1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97),  s.  13, 
by  making  it  a  misdemeanour  for  tenants  of  houses  or  other  buildings 
maliciously  to  injure  them  ;  and  sec.  16  makes  it  a  felony  to  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  set  fire  to  any  part  of  any  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees. 

Instances  of  voluntary  waste  in  trees  occur  in  cutting  down,  or 
improperly  lopping,  fruit  trees  in  orchards  or  gardens  {Co.  Litt.  53  a),  in 
felling  timber  trees  at  all,  i.e.  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  of  twenty  years'  growth,  or 
such  trees  as  are  timber  by  special  local  customs  {Aubrey  v.  Fisher,  1809, 
10  East,  446  ;  Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  [1891]  3  Ch.  306  ;  LLoneywood  v. 
Honeywood,  1874,  L.  E.  18  Eq.  310).  But  dead  timber  may  be  felled, 
and  trees  not  coming  within  the  definition  of  timber,  unless  they 
are  planted  for  some  specific  purpose,  e.g.  to  shelter  a  house,  or  to  keep 
up  a  bank  {Phillipps  v.  Smith,  1845,  14  Mee.  &  W.  589) ;  and  bushes 
and  underwood  may  be  cut  properly  and  in  season,  so  that  the  germins 
are  not  injured  nor  stubbed  up  {Co.  Litt.  53  a;  LLoneywood  v.  LLoneywood, 
supra). 

It  is  permissive  waste  to  allow  a  dam  or  wall,  constructed  to  keep  back 
a  rising  river  from  flooding  the  land  demised,  to  fall  into  ruin  {Co.  Litt.  53  h) ; 
but  it  is  not  waste  to  leave  the  land  uncultivated,  although  it  is  bad 
husbandry  {Button  v.  Warren,  1836,  1  Mee.  &  W.  at  472).  Upon  the 
question  of  husbandry,  irrespective  of,  and  as  distinguished  from,  that  of 
waste,  tenants  must,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  is  part  of 
the  common  law,  manage  agricultural  land  in  a  husbandlike  way,  which 
usually  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  breaking  of  pasture  {Powley  v. 
Walker,  1793,  5  T.  E.  373  ;  2  E.  E.  619;  Walton  v.  Johnson,  1848,  15  Sim. 
352  ;  Westropp  v.  Elligott,  1884,  9  App.  Cas.  at  p.  823,  per  Lord  Blackburn). 
The  mere  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
support  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  farm  the  land  in  a  husband- 
like manner  (see  Walton  v.  Johnson,  supra).  Likewise,  to  permit  the  walls 
of  a  building  to  get  dilapidated  for  want  of  plaster  or  paint,  or  a  house  to 
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get  damaged  for  want  of  a  proper  roof,  are  instances  of  permissive  waste 
{Co.  Litt.  53  a  ;  2  Eoll.  Ahr.  816). 

In  the  case  of  Woodhouse  v.  Walker  (1880,  5  Q.  B.  D.  404),  there 
was  a  devise  of  premises  to  a  tenant  for  life,  upon  the  condition  of 
keeping  tliem  in  repair  ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life  they  were  in 
disrepair,  whereupon  the  remainderman  in  fee  sued  the  executor  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  within  the  period  of  limitation  prescribed  by  3  &  4  Will.  iv. 
c.  42,  s.  2,  by  which  executors  may  bring  actions  for  injuries  done  to  the 
,  real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  ;  and  it  was  held  that,  inasmuch  as  an  action 
of  tort  in  respect  of  the  permissive  waste  would  have  lain  at  common  law 
against  the  tenant  for  life  in  lier  lifetime,  it  consequently  lay  against  her 
executor  under  the  above  statute. 

In  this  case,  and  in  others,  such  as  are  "  founded  upon  some  obligation, 
contract,  debt,  covenant,  or  other  duty  to  be  performed,"  as  where  the 
instrument  by  which  the  estate  is  created  imposes  a  duty  not  to  commit 
waste,  or  contains  a  covenant  to  repair,  the  common  law  rule  actio 
jiersonalis  morittir  cum  persond  does  not  apply  (see  also  Batthyany  v. 
Walford,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  279,  per  Cotton,  L.J.). 

"Without  Impeachment  of  Waste." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  case  of  Woodhouse  v.  Walker,  per  Lush,  J., 
uhi  supra,  pp.  406,  407,  that  prior  to  the  Statutes  of  Marlbridge  (52  Hen.  m. 
c.  23)  and  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  i.  c.  5) 

an  action  for  waste  la}'  against  a  tenant  in  dower  and  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  but  none 
lay  against  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years.  The  reason  being  as  stated  by  Coke  in  2  Inst. 
300  :  "  For  that  the  law  created  their  estates  and  interests,  therefore  the  law  gave  against 
them  a  remedy  ;  but  tenants  by  demise  or  years  came  in  by  demise  or  lease  of  the  owner 
of  the  land,  etc.,  and  therefore  he  might  in  his  demise  have  provided  against  the  doing 
of  waste  by  his  lessee,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  his  negligence  and  default." 

The  Statute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  23,  extended  the  common  law  liability  by  ordaining 
that  "  fermors  during  their  term  .shall  not  make  waste,  sale  nor  exile  of  house,  woods,  or 
men,  nor  of  anything  belonging  to  the  tenements  that  they  have  to  farm,  without  special 
licence  had  by  writing  of  covenant,  malting  mention  that  they  may  do  it,  which,  if  they 
do,  and  thereof  be  convict,  they  shall  yield  full  damage,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
amerciament  grievously." 

The  term  "fermors"  here  comprehended  all  \\'ho  held  by  lease  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
years  by  deed  or  without  deed  ;  and  the  words  "  'do  or  make  waste,'  in  legal  understand- 
ing in  this  place  (as  well  as  in  tlie  Statute  of  Gloucester),  include  as  well  permissive 
waste,  which  is  waste  by  reason  of  omission  or  not  doing,  as  for  want  of  reparation,  as 
waste  by  reason  of  commission,  as  to  cut  down  timber  trees,  or  prostrate  liouses,  or  the 
like  ;  for  he  that  suffereth  a  house  to  decay  which  he  ought  to  repair  doth  the  waste  " 

(Coke,  2  Inst.  145). 

The  ".special  licence"  mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Marlbridge  is  now  connnonly 
expressed  "  without  impeachment  of  waste." 

The  Statute  of  Gloucester  gave  a  remedy  more  stringent  by  a  writ  of  waste,  under 
which  the  tenant  was  liable  to  forfeiture  of  the  thing  wasted,  and  treble  damages. 

Later  on  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2  substituted  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  writ 
of  waste,  as  being  a  more  simple  and  practical  reraedv.  The  writ  of  waste  was 
abolished  by  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  s.  36.  The  rights  of  the  parties,  however,  remained 
as  previously 

{Bacon  v.  Smith,  1841,  1  Q.  B.  345). 

Since  the  Statutes  of  Marlbridge  and  Gloucester  all  tenants,  whether 
for  years  or  for  life,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  are  priind  facie  impeachable 
for  waste  ;  but  reservations  are  frequently  made  in  their  favour,  especially 
in  favour  of  tenants  for  life,  allowing  them  to  hold  "  without  impeach- 
ment of  waste,"  which  usually  exempts   them   from  permissive,  but  not 
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from  voluntary  waste ;  and  which  never  protects  them  from  hability 
for  mahcious,  wilful,  destructive,  or  improvident  waste;  e.g.  tenants  for 
life  would  not  be  protected  from  cutting  ornamental  or  young  timber,  or 
trees  planted  for  shelter,  or  from  pulling  down  a  mansion-house,  these 
being  acts  which  constitute  equitable  waste,  as  being  an  abuse  of  the 
exemption  of  non-impeachability,  and  consequently  as  such  are  restrain- 
able  by  injunction,  and  form  a  ground  of  action  for  damages.  But  a 
tenant  without  impeachment  niay  do  such  acts  by  way  of  cutting  timber, 
even  though  ornamental,  and  opening  and  working  mines,  as  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Court  {Baker  v.  Sebright,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  179  ;  see 
per  Jessel,  M.  E.,  184,  188 ;  Garth  v.  Sind  Cotton,  W.  &  T.  Z.  C.  in  Eq., 
1897,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1014,  1015  ;  Lewis  Bowles'  case,  1616,  1  EoUe,  177;  Vane 
V.  lord  Barnard,  1716,  2  Vern.  738  ;  Abrahall  v.  Bull,  1680,  2  Freem.  54 
Aston  V.  Aston,  1749,  1  Ves.  265  ;  Bolt  v.  Somerville,  1680,  2  Abr.  Ca.  Eq. 
759,  see  per  Lord  Hardwicke,  p.  759.  See  also  Jud.  Act,  1873,  s.  25  (3) ; 
Bewes  on  Waste,  1894,  pp.  145-147,  166,  167,  168).  It  should  be  noticed 
here  that  tenants  for  years  or  lives  alike  are  entitled  to  take  whatever  may 
be  necessary  and  reasonable  in  the  way  of  estovers  for  repairs  to  houses,  and 
for  fire,  and  to  ploughbote  and  hay  bote  (Bewes,  Waste,  43,  44 ;  Co.  Litt. 
53  I ;  Simmons  v.  Norton,  1831,  7  Bing.  640 ;  Bagot  v.  Bagot,  1863,  32 
Beav.  at  p.  521). 

Generally  speaking,  the  rule  is  that  it  is  waste  to  cut  down  timber  trees, 
whether  of  the  usual  kinds — oak,  ash,  and  elm — or  such  as  be  timber  by  the 
custom  of  the  country ;  or  to  cut  trees  which  are  planted  for  shelter  or 
ornament  {Co.  Litt.  53  a  ;  Cro.  (2)  127  ;  Striijping's  case,  1622,  Win.  15). 

Tenant  for  Life  and  EexMaindekman. 

As  to  what  constitutes  waste  as  between  tenant  for  life  and  reversioner 
in  the  felling  of  timber  trees,  the  case  of  Honeyivood  v.  LLoneywood  (1874, 
L.  E.  18  Eq.  306,  see  per  Jessel,  M.  E.)  contains  a  most  valuable 
exposition  of  the  law.  From  a  perusal  of  this  case,  and  the  authorities 
cited  therein,  it  will  be  seen  that  primarily  a  tenant  for  life  cannot  cut 
timber  at  all.  As  to  what  timber  is  depends  (1)  upon  the  general  law 
of  England,  and  (2)  upon  the  custom  of  the  locality. 

Oak,  ask,  and  elm  of  twenty  years  and  more,  apart  from  local  custom, 
are  timber  trees,  provided  they  be  not  so  old  as  not  to  contain  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  useable  wood,  e.g.  enough  to  make  a  good  post. 

But  by  the  custom  of  a  particular  county,  or  part  of  a  county,  many 
different  kinds  of  trees  may  be  included  in  the  term  "  timber,"  e.g.  beach, 
hornbeg,m,  whitethorn,  and  blackthorn,  in  addition  to  oak,  ash,  and  elm.  In 
some  districts,  too,  trees  do  not  reach  timber  maturity  until  they  are 
twenty-four  years  old,  or  even  more  ;  and  in  some  the  test  is  not  age,  but 
girth.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  t-o  what  is  timber  in  particular  districts, 
and  this  once  arrived  at  a  tenant  for  life  cannot  cut  it,  save  under  certain 
well-ascertained  exceptions. 

What  trees  are  to  be  considered  as  timber  in  particular  cases,  as 
between  tenant  for  life  and  remainderman,  "  depends  on  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  document  which  creates  the  relation  between  them "  (per 
Lindley,  L.J.,  in  Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  p.  352,  supra). 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  real  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case 
of  timber  estates  upon  which  trees  of  various  kinds  are  cultivated  solely  for 
their  produce,  and  the  profit  gained  from  their  periodical  felling  or  cutting. 
As  to  this,  see  per  Lindley  and  Bowen,  L.JJ.  {Dashicood  v.  Magniac,  pp.  357, 
360,  363).    "  If  his  (Sir  G-.  Jessel's)  observations  are  confined  to  estates,  the 
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trees  on  which,  though  timber,  may,  by  virtue  of  a  local  usage,  be  cut 
periodically  when  grown  in  woods  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  succession  of 
timber  and  to  preserve  such  wood^,  I  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  him ; 
but  if  he  intended  to  go  further,  he  may  have  gone  too  far  "  (per  Lindley, 
L.J.) ;  but  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  p.  363,  seems  to  go  much  further  towards  agree- 
ment with  Sir  G.  Jessel. 

In  such  cases  timber  is  not  considered  as  part  of  the  inheritance,  but  as 
the  annual  fruits  of  the  estate  {Dasliwood  v.  Magniac,  [1891]  3  Ch.  306  ;  see 
per  Bowen,  L.J.,  and  Lindley,  L.J.,  at  p.  357 ;  Cowley  v.  Wellesley,  1866, 
L.  E.  1  Eq.  656). 

As  to  the  rights  of  tenants  for  life  to  windfalls,  see  In  re  Harrison, 
1884,  28  Ch.  D.  220;  and  In  re  Ilewellin,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  317.  Tenants 
for  life  may,  however,  cut  all  that  are  not  timber,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, which  are,  e.g.,  ornamental  trees,  germins  or  stools  of  underwood, 
trees  planted  for  the  protection  of  banks  or  for  shelter,  any  of  which  it 
would  be  waste  to  cut.  Again,  a  tenant  for  life  must  not  cut  trees  which, 
being  under  twenty  years  of  age,  are  not  yet  timber,  but  which,  when  of 
that  age,  will  be,  as  by  cutting  such  he  prevents  the  growth  of  timber.  But 
timber  trees  under  twenty  years  old  may  be  cut,  if  necessary,  to  enable  the 
growth  and  maturing  of  others  in  the  same  wood  or  plantation ;  this  being 
for  the  improvement  of  the  estate. 

When  trees  have  been  cut  under  any  of  the  foregoing  exceptions, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whose  property  they  become.  Trees  which  are 
timber,  and  over  twenty  years  old,  by  whomsoever  they  are  cut,  belong 
at  law  (and  likewise  the  severed  materials  of  houses  or  the  produce  of 
mines)  to  the  owner  of  the  first  vested  estate  of  inheritance  (see  Uvedale  v. 
Uvedale,  2  Roll.  Abr.  819;  Beiviclc  v.  Whitfield,  1784,3  P.Wms.  267;  Seagram 
V.  Knight,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Ch.  628;  Roneyuvod  v.  Honeywood,  supra ;  and  I)ash- 
wood  V.  Magniac,  supra) ;  but  this  is  subject  to  the  interference  of  equity  to  • 
disallow  any  remainderman  who  may  have  colluded  with  a  tenant  for  life, 
in  such  cutting  of  timber,  to  get  benefit  from  his  own  wrong  (see  Birch- 
Wolfe  V.  Wolfe,  1870,  L.  E.  9  Eq  683,  691). 

Another  equitable  exception  occurs  where  a  tenant  for  life  gets  an 
order  of  the  Court,  and  makes  the  remainderman  a  party  in  a  proper  suit 
to  enable  him  to  cut  down  decaying  trees  ;  in  which  case  the  Court,  upon 
equitable  principles,  has  the  proceeds  invested  and  the  income  thereof  paid 
to  the  successive  owners  of  the  estate  until  it  passes  to  the  owner  of  the 
first  absolute  estate  of  inheritance,  and  he  may  take  the  capital  sum 
{Seagram  v.  Knight,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Ch.  628  ;  Hussey  v.  Hussey,  1820,  5  Madd. 
44;  21  E.  E.  275;  lowndesv.  Norton,  1877, 6  Ch.  D.  139;  Honeywood  v.  Honey- 
wodd,  supra,  per  Jessel,  M.  E.).  Then  as  to  trees  which  are  not  timber, 
either  from  their  kind,  or  from  not  being  old  enough,  or  being  too  old,  in  all 
cases  when  cut  down  they  belong  to  the  tenant  for  life ;  and  this  is  so  even 
though  he  has  cut  them  wrongfully,  thereby  committing  waste,  in  which 
event  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  waste ;  though  it  would  seem  that 
then  equity  would  step  in  and  prevent  him  taking  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong. 

Another  exception,  not  noticed  in  Honeywood  v.  Honeywood,  to  the  rule 
against  a  tenant  for  life  cutting  timber  occurs  when  he  is  allowed  to  cut 
down  timber  trees  in  order  to  repair  decayed  buildings,  etc.,  on  the  settled 
property.  .„ 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  4b 
Vict.  c.  38),  s.  35  (1),  enacts  that  "  where  a  tenant  for  life  is  impeachable 
for  waste  in  respect  of  timber,  and  there  is  in  the  settled  land  timber  ripe 
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and  fit  for  cutting,  the  tenant  for  life,  on  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  of  the  settlement,  or  an  order  of  the  Court,  may  cut  and  sell  that 
timber,  or  any  part  thereof " ;  and  by  (2)  "  three-fourth  parts  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  set  aside  as  and  be  capital  money  arising 
under  this  Act,  and  the  one-fourth  part  shall  go  as  rents  and  profit." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  case  of  Dashwoocl  v.  Magniac  (see  per 
Bowen,  L.J.,  and  W.  &  T.'s  leading  Cases  in  Eq.,  1897,  vol.  ii.  p.  1003) 
that  a 

Tenant  for  life  may  cut  timber  trees,  work  mines,  out  and  sell  turf,  and  otherwise 
use  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  soil,  whenever  it  appears  that  the  grantor  or  testator 
has  intended  that  he  is  to  extract  from  the  inheritance  tlie  fullest  and  most  fruitful 
enjoyment  of  every  portion  of  it. 

By  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38),  s.  28,  subs.  (2),  it  is 
provided  that 

The  tenant  for  life,  or  any  of  his  successors  in  title,  having  under  the  settlement  a 
limited  estate  or  interest  only  in  the  settled  land,  shall  not  cut  down,  or  knowingly 
permit  to  be  cut  down,  except  in  proper  thinning,  any  trees  planted  as  an  improvement, 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  tliis  Act. 

See  also  subsec.  (5). 

Ecclesiastical  Holdings. 

The  rules  as  to  committing  waste,  which  apply  to  tenants  for  life,  are 
applicable  to  ecclesiastical  holdings,  and  there  is  no  principle  of  law  on 
which  a  rector  can  obtain  more  extensive  privileges  as  to  waste  than  an 
ordinary  tenant  for  life ;  a  vicar  or  rector  having  no  right  to  cut  timber, 
except  for  repairs  to  the  parsonage  or  rectory,  and  their  buildings  and 
premises ;  and  in  the  event  of  improper  felling  of  trees  or  removal  of 
buildings,  they  are  liable  to  restraint  by  injunction  (though  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical Courts  have  jurisdiction,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  usually 
interfere  as  to  cases  of  churches  or  churchyards),  and  for  an  account 
also  it  seems  (Strachy  v.  Francis,  1741,  2  Atk.  217;  Marlborough  v.  St. 
John,  1852, 5  De  G.  &  Sm.  174;  Sowerby  v.  Fryer,  1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  417,  423  ; 
Batten  v.  Gedge,  1889,  41  Ch.  D.  at  p.  516 ;  Bewes,  p.  330 ;  W.  &  T.  Z.  C. 
in  Eq.,  1897,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1012,  1013).  Similarly,  vicars  and  rectors  may  not 
open  or  work  fresh  mines,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and 
ordinary  {Knight  v.  Mosely,  1752,  Amb.  176  ;  Hoklen  v.  Weekes,  1860,  1 
John.  &  H.  278),  but  they  may  use  mines  already  opened  (Bewes,  329). 

Mines  and  Minerals. 

As  to  mines  and  minerals.  Upon  the  authority  of  Co.  Litt.  53  h,  it  is 
waste  for  a  tenant  where  pits  or  mines  are  not  open,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  tenancy,  to  dig  for  gravel,  lime,  clay,  brick-earth,  stone,  etc.,  or  to  mine 
for  metal  or  coal,  or  the  like ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  get  gravel  or  clay  for 
repairs  to  his  house,  upon  the  same  principle  which  allows  him  to  take 
suitable  trees  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  waste  for  a  lessee  to  dig  earth  and  remove  it,  but  he  may  get^  coal, 
iron,  and  stones,  for  use,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  without  committing 
waste  (2  Eoll.  Abr.  815,  816 ;  and  8  Bacon,  385,  394). 

A  lessee  of  land  upon  which  there  are  open  mines— although  the  lease 
does  not  mention  them— may  dig  and  take  the  profits  of  them ;  but  it  would 
lie  waste  for  him  to  open  any  fresh  mine  {Co.  Litt.  54  b  :  Astry  v.  Ballard, 
1675,  Jones,  71 ;  2  Mod.  193). 

The  ground  for  this  right  is  that  the  lessor  by  opening  the  mines  has 
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made  their  proceeds  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  "  within  the  riglit  of 
usufruct  "  (see  Gamphellv.  Wardlaw,  1883,  8  App.  Cas.  at  p.  650) ;  the  case  of 
a  timber  estate  is  analogous  (BasJiivood  v.  Magniae,  [1891]  3  Ch.  306). 

A  demise  of  lands,  together  with  the  mines,  there  being  open  mines 
thereon,  only  entitles  the  lessee  to  use  such  open ,  mines,  and  not  hidden 
ones ;  but  if  there  be  a  demise  with  minerals,  and  no  open  mines,  then  the 
lessee  may  open  mines  and  enjoy  the  proiits  {Co.  Litt.  54  h). 

A  tenant  for  life  subject  to  waste  cannot  open  mines  for  minerals  or 
coal  which  were  not  open  when  he  entered  (except  for  repairs),  any  more 
than  he  can  cut  down  timber  trees,  nor  can  he  dig  fresh  pits  for  gravel, 
lime,  clay,  brick -earth,  or  stone,  etc.  ( Whitfield  v.  Bewit,  1724,  2  P.Wms.  240  ; 
Co.  Litt.  53  h  ;  Plymouth  v.  Archer,  1782, 1  Bro.  C.  C.  159 ;  Viner  v.  Vaughan, 
1840,  2  Beav.  466). 

To  entitle  a  lessee  or  tenant  for  life,  impeachable  for  waste,  to  work 
mines  for  profit,  they  must  have  been  opened,  or  authorised  to  be  opened 
and  worked,  by  the  owner  of  the  inheritance,  with  a  view  to  profit,  though 
no  profit  nor  even  a  sale  may  in  fact  have  been  made.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  a  quarry.  "  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  a  mine 
and  a  quarry,  namely,  that  stone  or  slate  is  frequently  dug  for  the  purpose 
of  building  or  repairing  houses  on  the  property,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
profit,  and  although  this  is  in  one  sense  an  opening  of  a  quarry,  it  is  not  so 
in  the  sense  necessary  to  enable  a  termor  to  continue  the  working.  It  is 
not  an  opening  for  the  purpose  of  profit "  {Elias  v.  Griffith,  1878,  8  Ch.  D. 
at  p.  532,  per  Cotton,  L.J. ;  Elias  v.  The  Snoivdon  Slate  Quarries  Co.,  1879, 
4  App.  Cas.  454).  The  object  of  the  Courts  in  construing  grants  of  mines 
and  minerals  has  been  to  give  effect  to  the  clear  intentions  of  the  grantors 
(Dashwood  v.  Magniae,  [1891]  3  Ch.  at  p.  360,  per  Bowen,  L.J.): 

Cases  in  which  the  usufructuary  is  allowed  to  treat  jninerals  as  annual  fruits  or  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  are  conimon  to  ancient  and  modern  jurisprudence.  ...  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  open  mine  does  not  constitute  an  arbitrary  exception  to 
real  property  law.  It  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  application  of  a  well-known  principle 
of  construction  in  virtue  of  which  grants  of  mineral  land  are  given  such  force  and  effect 
,  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  grantor. 

By  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38),  s.  6,  a  tenant  for 
life  may  grant  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whether  involving  waste  or  not, 
a  mining  lease  for  any  term  not  exceeding  sixty  years,  a  building  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  any  other  lease  for  twenty -one  years. 

Certain  powers  of  leasing  for  twenty-one  years  are  conferred  by  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  69),  s.  7,  whicli,  howevei',  does  not 
exempt  the  lessee  from  waste. 

The  Act  of  1882,  s.  11,  provides  that  under  a  mining  lease,  whether 
the  mines  or  minerals  leased  are  already  opened  or  in  work  or  not,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  is  expressed  in  the  settlement,  there  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  set  aside  as  ca])ital  money  arising  under  this  Act,  part  of  the 
rent  as  follows,  namely,  "where  the  tenant  for  life  is  impeachable  for  waste 
in  respect  of  minerals,  three-fourths  part  of  the  rent,  and  otherwise  one- 
fourth  part  thereof,  and  in  every  such  case  the  residue  of  such  rent  shall  go 
as  rents  and  profits"  (see  In  re  Bidge,  Hellard  v.  Moody,  1885,  31  Ch.  D. 
504,  under  sees.  11  and  63  of  this  Act,  where  it  was  held  that  though  the 
tenant  for  life  was  not  properly  "impeachable  for  waste,"  nevertheless  three- 
quarters  of  the  rents  and  royalties  must  be  set  aside  as  capital  moneys,  and 
the  residue  only  should  go  as  rents  and  profits). 

Sec.  11  does  not  apply  where  a  tenant  for  life,  though  impeachable  for 
waste,  granted  a  mining  lease  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  contract  entered 
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into  by  his  predecessor,  as  absolute  owner,  and  therefore  he  was  held 
entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and  royalties  {Kemeys-Tynte  v.  Kevieys-Tyntc, 
[1892]  2  Ch.  211).  ' 

Tenants  in  TxUL. 

Tenants  in  tail  may  cut  or  fell  any  kind  of  timber  whatsoever,  and  like- 
wise they  may  pull  down  buildings  as  if  they  were  owners  in  fee,  as  they 
are  not  impeachable  for  waste  of  any  kind,  either  at  law  or  in  equity  {A.-G. 
V.  Marlborough,  1818,  3  Madd.  498,  532,  536,  539  ;  18  E.  E.  273  ;  Bewes 
on  Waste,  pp.  158,  159).  But  tenants  in  tail — after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct — who  are  considered  in  effect  as  tenants  for  life  without  impeach- 
ment of  waste,  may  be  restrained  from  acts  which  are  extravagant  or 
malicious,  as  coming  within  equitable  waste,  such  as  cutting  ornamental 
timber,  or  pulling  down  a  house  {Ahrahall  v.  Bull,  1680,  2  Show.  69  ;  Cooke 
V.  Whalley,  1701,  1  Abr.  Ca.  Eq.  400 ;  Williams  v.  Williams,  1808,  15  Yes. 
419;  11  E.  E.  357  w.;  Bewes  on  Waste,  160;  Garth  y.  Hind  Cotton,  W.  & 
T  L.  C.  in  Eq.,  1897,  vol.  ii.  1007). 

Tenants  in  Common. 

As  to  tenants  in  common;  as  a  rule,  they  will  not  be  enjoined  from 
committing  waste  of  any  kind,  except  from  destructive  or  malicious  waste. 
"  One  tenant  in  commoa  cannot  be  treated  as  a  wrong-doer  by  another, 
except  for  some  act  which  amounts  to  an  ouster  of  his  co-tenant,  or  to  a 
destruction  of  the  common  property  "  {Jacobs  v.  Seward,  1869,  L.  E.  4  C.  P. 
328,  329 ;  and  affirmed  1872,  5  H.  L.  464 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Haygarth,  1847, 
12  Q.  B.  837). 

In  Hole  V.  Thomas  (1802,  7  Yes.  589  ;  6  E.  E.  195)  Lord  Eldon,  L.C.,  at 
p.  590,  said : 

I  have  no  objection  to  grant  an  injunction  against  cutting  saplings  and  any  timber 
trees  or  underwood  at  unseasonable  times,  until  answer  or  further  order  ;  for  that  is 
destruction. 

In  Twort  v.  Twort  (1809,  16  Yes.  128,  131,  and  132  ;  10  E.  E.  141)  an 
injunction  was  granted  by  Lord  Eldon  against  ploughing  up  meadow,  on  the 
ground  that  one  tenant  in  common  had  become  occupying  tenant  of  the 
other. 

An  injunction  was  refused  against  cutting  down  trees  and  other  acts  of 
waste  in  Griffiths  v.  Griffiths  (1863,  8  L.  T.  758). 

As  to  the  rights  of  tenants  in  common  in  a  mine,  it  was  held  in  Job  v. 
Potton  (1875,  L.  E.  20  Eq.  84,  93)  that  they  were  "as  extensive  as  can  be 
suggested  for  each  of  those  tenants  to  do  what  he  wills  with  the  undivided 
property,  provided  always  that  he  does  not  take  more  than  his  share."  This 
is  the  only  restriction  upon  a  tenant  in  common  in  working  for  profit 
(Bewes,  263). 

Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee. 

As  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881 
(44  &  45  Yict.  c.  41),  s.  19  (1)  (iv.),  gives  a  power,  as  incident  to  the 
estate  of  the  mortgagee,  "  while  he  is  in  possession,  to  cut  and  sell  timber 
and  other  trees  ripe  for  cutting,  and  not  planted  or  left  standing  for  shelter 
or  ornament,  or  to  contract  for  any  such  cutting  and  sale,  to  be  completed 
within  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  making  of  this 
contract"  (see  also  ss.  18,  20,  21,  and  22  of  the  Act  of  1881). 

A  mortgagor  may — when  his  security  is  proved  to  be  insufficient — be 
enjoined  from  cutting  timber  or  working  mines  {Simmins  v  Shirley,  1877, 
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6  Ch.  D.  173,  per  Fry,  J.,  p.  175  ;  Harper  v.  Aplin,  1886,  54  L.  T.  383) ;  but 
he  may  cut  underwood  in  a  husbandlike  way  at  the  proper  times  and 
of  proper  growth  {Hampton  v.  Hodges,  1803,  8  Ves.  105) ;  but  if  he  does 
this  improperly  he  may  be  enjoined  (Bewes,  286,  287). 

"Equitable  Waste." 

The  doctrine  of  "  equitable  waste  "  came  as  the  result  of  the  Statute  of 
Gloucester  (6  Edw.  i.  c.  5),  and  of  the  decision  in  Lewis  Bowles'  case  (1616, 
11  Co.  Eep.  79  b),  which  case  gave  to  tenants  for  life  "  without  impeachment 
of  waste  "  equal  powers  to  commit  waste  and  to  appropriate  its  proceeds, 
with  tenants  in  tail  or  in  fee.  In  consequence  of  this  abuse,  it  became 
necessary  for  equity  to  intervene  to  protect  the  inheritance  by  enjoining 
tenants  for  life,  unimpeachable,  from  the  commission  of  acts  of  "  wanton 
spoliation  or  destruction,"  or  of "  extravagant  and  humoursome  waste  "  to  its 
detriment. 

These  restrainable  acts  became  known  as,  and  are  still  included  under, 
the  general  description  of  "  equitable  waste."  The  Courts  of  equity  "  will 
not  permit  an  unconscientious  use  to  be  made  of  a  legal  power "  which, 
except  for  the  doctrine  of  equitable  waste,  a  tenant  for  life,  unimpeachable, 
had  (Abrahall  v..£ubi,  1680,  2  Abr.  Ca.  Eq.  757;  Williams  v.  Day,  1680, 
2  Ch.  Cas.  32 ;  Aston  v.  Aston,  1749,  1  Ves.  at  p.  265 ;  Turner  v.  Wright, 
1860,  2  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  234,  241 ;  Baker  v.  Sebright,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  179, 
186  ;  Garth  v.  Hind  Cotton,  W.  &  T.  L.  G.  in  Eq.,  1897,  pp.  1016, 1017 ;  Bewes, 
166). 

The  case  of  Garth  v.  Hind  Cotton  (1750,  6  Ves.  523 ;  2  W.  &  T.  Z.  0.  in 
Eq.,  1897,  p.  970)  is  an  instance  in  which  the  tenant  for  life  was  dispunish- 
able for  waste  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  voluntary  waste  being  expressly 
excepted.  The  tenant  for  life,  then  without  issue,  and  remainderman  agreed 
together  and  cut  down  timber,  and  divided  the  proceeds;  but  afterwards  the 
tenant  for  life  had  a  son,  who  was  held  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
remainderman's  representatives  the  share  he  had  received  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  (see  also  Vincent  v.  Spicer,  1856,  22  Beav.  380). 

In  furtherance  of  this  principle  it  was  also  provided  by  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66),  s.  25,  subs.  (3),  that  "an  estate  for  life, 
without  impeachment  for  waste,  shall  not  confer  or  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  tenant  for  life  any  legal  right  to  commit  waste  of  the 
description  known  as  equitable  waste,  unless  an  intention  to  confer  such 
right  shall  expressly  appear  by  the  instrument  creating  such  estate  "(see 
Annual  Practice,  1898,  p.  33,  note  "Waste"). 

By  sec.  25,  subsec.  8,  it  is  provided  that 

A  mandamus  or  an  injunction  may  be  granted,  or  a  receiver  appointed  by  an  inter- 
locutory order  of  tbe  Court  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  aj)pear  to  the  Court  to  be  just  or 
convenient  that  such  order  should  be  made  ;  and  any  such  order  may  be  made  either 
unconditionally,  or  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Court  shall  think  just ;  and 
if  an  injunction  is  asked,  either  before,  or  at,  or  after  the  hearing  of  any  cause  or  matter, 
to  prevent  any  threatened  or  apprehended  waste  or  trespass,  such  injunction  may  be 
granted,  if  the  Court  shall  think  fit,  whether  the  person  a!j;aiust  whom  such  injunction 
is  sought  is,  or  is  not,  in  possession  under  any  claim  of  title  or  otherwise,  or  (if  out  of 
possession)  does  or  does  not  claim  a  right  to  do  the  act  sought  to  be  restrained  under  any 
colour  of  title  ;  andfwhether  the  estates  claimed  by  both  or  by  either  of  the  parties  are 
legal  or  ecpitable 

(see  Annual  Practice,  1898,  Order  50,  r.  6,  p.  883). 

The  rules  to  prevent  equitable  waste  are  now  enforced  and  administered 
alike  with  other  rules  of  equity  in  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery 
Divisions  of  the  High  Court,  and  "  in  all  Courts  whatsoever  in  England,' 
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under  sec.  25,  subsec.  11,  and  sec.  91  of  the  Act  of  1873 ;  and  by  sec.  11  it  is 
profided  that  in  matters  "  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  or  variance  between 
the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  the  common  law  with  reference  to  the 
same  matter,  the  rules  of  equity  shall  prevail"  (see  Annual  Practice,  1898, 
pp.  42  and  80). 

Under  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  2  (Cairns'  Act),  power  was  given  to  Courts 
of  equity  to  award  damages  in  certain  cases,  including  waste,  and  accounts 
may  be  ordered  (Statute  Law  Eevision  Act,  1883,  ss.  3,  5). 

But,  apart  from  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  each  Division  of  the  Court  has,  since 
the  Judicature  Acts,  power  to  give  either  an  injunction  or  damages  {Sayers 
V.  Collier,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  at  pp.  107  and  108 ;  Elmore  v.  Pirrie,  1887,  57 
L  T.  333). 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  exercises  its  discretion  in  granting 
injunctions  and  awarding  damages,  see  Doherty  v.  AllmoM,  1878,  3  App. 
Cas.  709,  and  at  pp.  722,  723,  per  Cairns,  L.C. 

The  Court  will  restrain,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  destruction  or  injury  to 
mansion-houses  or  buildings  thereto,  or  to  farmhouses,  as  in  Vane  v.  Lord 
Barnard  (1716,  2  Vern.  738) ;  Abrahall  v.  Puib  (1680,  2  Freem.  52  and  54) ; 
Bolt  V.  Somerville  (1680,  2  Abr.  Ca.  Eq.  759) ;  or  against  cutting  timber 
planted  or  left  for  ornament,  protection,  or  shelter ;  and  the  Court  will  not 
decide  upon  questions  of '  taste  or  expediency  in  planting,  which  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  and  be  judged  by  the  intention  of  the  testator,  or 
settlor,  who  owned  the  heritance  and  planted  the  estate  (Downshire  v.  Sandys, 
1801,  6  Ves.  107,  110;  Mahon  v.  Stanhope,  1808,  3  Madd.  423  n.;  Womb- 
well  V.  Belasye,  1825,  6  Ves.  110  a,  n.  2nd  ed. ;  and  see  Ashby  v.  Hincks, 
1888,  58  L.  T.  558). 

Tenants  for  years,  or  for  life,  usually  may  cut  and  use  underwood,  if  it 
be  ripe  for  cutting,  this  being  a  common  law  right ;  but  improper  cutting  of 
underwood  or  saplings  may  be  restrained  by  injunction  {O'Prien  v.  O'Prien, 
1751,  Amb.  107;  Prydges  v.  Stephens,  1821,  6  Madd.  279;  23  E.  E.  217; 
Pole  V.  Thomas,  1802,  7  Ves.  589 ;  6  E.  E.  195 ;  Bewes  on  Waste,  p.  59). 

But  where  underwood  is  cultivated  as  a  crop,  for  profit,  timber  which  is 
injurious  to  its  proper  growth  may  be  cut  without  waste  (Purges  v.  Lamb, 
1809,  16  Ves.  174;  10  E.  E.  150;  Halliwell  v.  Phillips,  1858,4  Jur.  N.  S. 
607 ;  and  Bewes  on  Waste,  p.  64). 

As  to  copyholders,  it  seems  that  either  voluntary  or  permissive  waste 
committed  by  a  tenant  of  copyhold  lands  is  ipso  facto  a  ground  of  forfeiture. 

The  foregoing  principles  are  also  applicable  to  this  class  of  tenure  (see 
Elton  on  Copyholds,  2nd  ed.,  1893,  pp.  225-227  ;  and  Bewes,  292  et  seq.). 

Eemedies. 

The  common  law  remedies  for  waste — since  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  s.  79),  and  the  Judicature  Act,  1873 
(ss.  24  and  25) — are  the  same  as  those  in  equity,  namely,  action  for  damages, 
for  an  account,  appointing  a  receiver,  and  injunction  (see  Jud.  Act,  1873, 
s.  25,  subs.  8,  ante).  And,  as  has  been  seen,  the  ancient  remedies  at  law  were 
by  writ  of  waste,  action  of  trover,  or  on  the  case  for  damages,  or  for  money 
had  and  received  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  the  illegal  sale  (see  Bewes,  339, 
350  et  sell. ;  and  White  and  Tudor 's  Leading  Cases  in  Equity,  1897,  vol.  ii. 
1029). 

The  E.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  16,  r.  37,  provides  that— 

In  all  cases  of  actions  for  the  prevention  of  waste  or  otherwise  for  the  protection 
of  property,  one  person  may  sue  on  behalf  of  hinaself  and  all  persons  having  the  same 
interest, 
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As  a  defence  to  waste,  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  of  course,  may  be 
raised,  and  both  at  law  and  in  equity  the  statutory  period  of  six  years 
usually  runs  as  from  the  committing  of  the  waste  complained  of;  and  laches 
and  acquiescence  similarly  may  be  pleaded  (Simpson  v.  Simpson  1879 
3  L  E  Ir.  308,  Morris  v.  Morris,  1858,  3  De  G.  &  J.  323;  Higginhotham 
V.  Hawhins,  1872,  L.  R  7  Ch.  676 ;  Bewes,  355-358). 

The  following  statutes  relate  to  waste ; — 

Thellusson  Act  (39  &  40  Geo.  m.  c.  98  (2)),  which  provides  that  the  Act  shall  not 
extend  "to  any  direction  touching  the  produce  of  timber  or  wood  upon  any  lands 
or  tenements." 

The  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  34),  which  provides 
for  improvements  being  made  by  landlords  and  their  representatives,  and  gives 
protection  from  "  impeacliment  of  waste." 

The  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  ss.  25  and  91),  as  before  mentioned 
The   Settled   Estates  Act,  1877  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  18,  ss.  4,  16,  39,  and  46),  which 
empowers  the  Court  to  lease  .settled  lands  for  any  purposes  whether  involving  waste  or 
not ;  and  also  gives  similar  powers  to  tenants  for  life  but  not  "without  impeachment 
of  waste." 

The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41,  ss.  18  19 
20,  21,  and  22),  which  gives  powers  to  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  in  possession  to  grant 
building  leases,  and  to  improve  and  repair  buildings  ;  and  to  fell  timber  when  not  for 
ornament  or  shelter. 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  38,  ss.  2,  6,  8,  9,  11,  29,  and  35), 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  gives  extensive  powers  to  tenants  for  life  and  others  to 
grant  building  and  mining  leases,  and  of  making  improvements,  and  of  cuttina  and 
selling  timber. 

Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict,  c.  61),  which  authorises 
various  improvements  by  tenants  upon  their  holdings,  as  between  landlords  and  tenants 
and  thereby  makes  many  acts — which  under  the  old  law  would  have  been  waste— 
"  improvements  "  under  this  statute  (see  Schedules  thereto). 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  72),  which  amends  and  amplifies  the 
Act  of  1882. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict,  o.  72),  which  amends  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  s.  11. 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  69,  ss.  7  and  8),  which  gives  leasing 
powers  for  twenty-one  years  to  tenants  for  life,  whereby  the  lessee  is  not  exempted 
from  punishment  for  waste  ;  and  also  regulates  the  rents  of  mining  leases. 

[Authorities. — Bewes,  Law  of  Waste,  1894;  White  and  Tudor 's  Leading 
Cases  in  Equity,  7th  ed.] 


Wasting  Securities.— It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  Court  that 
where  property  of  a  wasting  or  deteriorating  character  is  bequeathed  to 
certain  persons  for  life  and  in  trust  for  others  after  their  death  (that  is  to 
say,  to  successive  takers)  and  not  specifically,  it  is  to  be  converted  into  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  subject  in  the  case  of  a  real  security  to  an  inquiry 
whether  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties ;  and  the  tenant  for  life  is 
entitled  only  upon  that  principle.  This  is  a  rule  known  as  the  Eule  in 
Howe  V.  Earl  of  Dartmouth  (1802,  reported  in  7  Ves.  137;  6  E.  E.  96; 
1  White  and  Tudor,  L.  C.  in  Equity,  68).  The  principle  upon  which  the 
Court  acts  is  a  desire  to  fairly  adjust  the  rights  of  tenant  for  life  and 
remainderman,  and  for  this  reason  future  interests,  such  as  reversions,  will 
be  converted  into  present  interests  by  sale  and  investment  thereof,  so  as  to 
yield  an  immediate  interest  to  the  tenant  for  life ;  "  for  as  in  the  one  case, 
that  in  which  the  tenant  for  life  has  too  great  an  interest  is  melted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest,  so  in  the  other,  that  of  which  if  it  remained  in  specie  he 
might  never  receive  anything  is  brought  in,  and  he  has  immediately  the 
interests  of  his  present  worth  "  (per  Lord  Eldon  in  the  leading  case). 
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This  is  called  implied  conversion  as  contrasted  with  that  whicli  arises 
under  express  trust  contained  in  the  will.  The  rule  must  in  every  case  be 
applied  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  in  the  will.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  seek  to  exclude  the  application  of  the  will,  but  the 
intention  may  be  implied  as  well  as  expressed.  A  specific  gift  of  the 
property  clearly  excludes  the  rule,  but  mere  absence  of  an  express  direction 
to  convert  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  specific  gift.  A  direction  to  convert 
at  a  certain  time  or  to  postpone  conversion  until  a  certain  time  clearly 
shows  an  intention  to  give  the  beneficiary  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  in 
specie  until  that  time.  Conversion  under  the  rule  should  take  place  within 
one  year  from  the  testator's  death.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  to  a  tenant  for 
life  in  respect  to  unauthorised  or  wasting  securities  is  4  per  cent.  (cp.  Nicholson 
V.  Nicholson,  1895,  W.  N.  106  ;  In  re  Eaton,  Danes  v.  Eaton,  1894,  W.  N.  95). 

Two  recent  cases  may  here  be  noticed,  viz.  In  re  Huhhuck,  Hart  v.  Stone, 
[1896]  1  Ch.  754 ;  and  In  re  Fitcairn,  Brandreth  v.  Colvin,  [1896]  2  Ch.  199. 
In  the  latter  will  be  found  collected  the  more  important  cases  and 
priaciples  concerning  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  intention, 
express  or  implied,  to  exclude  a  particular  bequest  from  the  rule. 


Watch  and  Beset. — See  Beset;  Trade  Unions. 


'Watch  Committee. — in  a  municipal  borough  subject  to  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50),  the  town  council 
appoint  from  time  to  time,  for  such  time  as  they  think  fit,  a  number '  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  the  council,  who  with  the  mayor  form  the  watch 
committee.  The  functions  of  the  committee  are  to  (1)  appoint  and  dismiss 
borough  constables,  or  to  suspend  them, — a  power  they  share  with  the 
borough  justices ;  (2)  to  frame  regulations  to  prevent  neglect  or  abuse  of 
duty  by  the  constables,  and  to  make  them  efficient,  of  which  regulations 
they  must  make  a  quarterly  return  to  the  Home  Office  (1882,  c.  50,  ss.  191, 
192) ;  (3)  to  frame  regulations  with  respect  to  deductions  from  a  constable's 
pay  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  20,  Sched.  3). 

Where  a  borough  does  not  maintain  a  separate  police  force,  the  above- 
stated  powers  of  the  watch  committee  are  exercised  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situate  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  39  (1)  (a)). 

The  committee  also  exercises  a  general  control  over  such  prosecutions 
and  proceedings  as  are  needed  to  secure  public  order,  and  as  may  properly 
be  undertaken  by  the  corporation. 

The  Act  of  1882  authorises  the  levying  of  a  watch  rate,  and  payment 
out  of  the  borough  fund — {a)  of  the  expenses  of  the  borough  police ;  (&)  of 
all  charges  and  expenses  which  the  watch  committee,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  town  council,  may  direct  to  be  paid  for  the  purposes  of  the  borough 
police  (Sched.  5,  part  ii.  5). 

It  has  been  held  illegal  (except,  perhaps,  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  the 
borough  fund)  to  pay  costs  incurred  by  the  chief  constable  in  opposing, 
under  direction  of  the  committee  or  council,  appeals  against  refusals  to 
renew  liquor  licences  {A.-G.  v.  Tynemouth  {Mayor,  etc.),  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  604). 
This  decision  is  under  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Watches.— In  sec.  7  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887(50  &  51 
Vict.  c.  28),  the  term  "  watch  "  means  all  that  part  of  a  watch  which  is  not 
VOL.  xn.  35 
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a  watch  case.  By  that  section  where  a  watch  case  has  on  it  any  marks  to 
indicate  the  country  in  which  the  watch  is  made,  such  marks  are  primd 
facie  deemed  to  be  a  description  of  that  country,  and  if  false  will  bring  the 
matter  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  false  trade  descriptions.  By 
sec.  8  of  the  same  Act,  and  Order  in  Council  in  pursuance  thereof  {London 
Gazette,  9th  December  1887),  everyone  sending  watch  cases  to  an  assay 
office  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  make  a  declaration  as  to  the  place 
where  the  cases  were  made,  and  if  that  place  is  not  in  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  specially  marked  accordingly.  It  should  be  noted  that  among  goods 
prohibited  to  be  imported  inwards  by  the  Customs  Laws  Consolidation  Act, 
1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36),  are  clocks  and  watches  impressed  with  any 
stamp  or  mark  representing  or  in  imitation  of  any  legal  British  assay 
stamp  or  mark,  or  purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  (s.  42). 

With  regard  to  gold  and  silver  watches,  persons  dealing  therein  must 
take  out  excise  licences  under  the  Inland  Ee venue  Act,  1867  (30&31 
"Vict.  c.  90),  under  a  penalty  of  £50  (s.  3).  Such  licences  are  annual, 
expiring  on  the  5th  July  of  each  year  (s.  6).  See  as  to  hawkers,  pedlars,  and 
petty  chapmen,  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict. 
c.  8,  s.  9  (2)). 


Watching  and  Lighting'. — See  Lighting  and  Watching. 


Watch,  The  (Watch  and  Ward).— A  system  of  police  for 
boroughs  and  counties  was  established  under  this  name  by  the  Statute  of 
Winchester  (1285,  13  Edw.  i.  c.  6).  Watchmen  acted  under  this  and  local 
Acts  in  towns  until  the  establishment  of  the  modern  police  force.  See 
Constable  ;  Headborough  ;  Police. 


Water. — A  grant  of  water  only,  without  mention  of  the  land  over 
which  it  flows,  will  merely  convey  a  right  of  fishery ;  so  that  if  a  right  of 
property  is  intended  to  be  conferred,  it  is  necessary  to  expressly  convey  the 
land  covered  by  the  water.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  water  is  a  moveable 
wandering  thing  in  which  there  can  only  be  a  temporary,  transient  usufruc- 
tuary property,  and  which,  if  it  runs  away,  cannot  be  reclaimed,  whereas 
the  land  covered  by  the  water  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immoveable,  and  can 
be  the  subject  of  a  certain  substantial  property  of  which  the  law  will  take 
notice  (Blackstone,  Com.  ii.  18;  Co.  Litt.  4  a,  4&).  And  in  conveying  land 
covered  by  water,  no  mention  at  all  need  be  made  of  the  latter,  for  a  grant 
of  land  includes  all  mines  and  minerals,  woods,  waters,  and  houses  there- 
under or  thereon,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est 
usque  ad  cmlam,  et  ad  inferos  (Sheppard's  Touchstone,  90). 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  stated,  property  in  water  is  fully 
recognised  in  law.  So  water  supplied  by  a  water  company  to  a  consumer, 
and  standing  in  his  pipes,  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law 
{Ferens  v.  O'Brien,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  21).  And  rights  to  the  use  of  any 
water  may  be  the  subject  of  grant,  and  may  be  prejudiced  by  prescription 
(see  Limitations,  Statutes  of).  The  user  in  such  cases  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  extent  of  the  grant,  express  or  implied,  and  will  not  confer 
equitable  rights  over  the  water  {Banlcart  v.  Tennant,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq. 
]  41).   But  grants  cannot  be  made,  or  prescriptive  rights  acquired,  derogatory 
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to  any  Act  of  Parliament  {Staffordshire  Caiial  Co.  v.  Birmingham  Canal  Co., 
1866,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  254 ;  Rochdale  Canal  Co.  v.  Radcliffe,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
297).  A  railway  company,  though  serving  the  public,  has  been  restrained 
from  taking  large  quantities  from  a  river  where  it  was  shown  that  their  so 
taking  the  water  would  impede  the  navigation  {A.-G.  v.  Great  Eastern  Ewy. 
Co.,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  572).  And  where  a  well  on  private  property,  to 
which  a  path  led  from  the  public  road,  had  been  used  by  neighbours  of  the 
proprietor  from  time  immemorial,  that  was  nevertheless  held  not  to  give 
the  public  any  right  to  enter  and  take  water :  nothing  short  of  a  dedication 
to  the  public,  express  or  implied  from  user  by  them  from  time  immemorial, 
being  sufficient  for  that  purpose  {Dungarvan  Guardians  v.  Mansfield,  1897, 
1  Ir.  R  420). 

As  to  the  user  of  water,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  whereon  or  under- 
neath which  it  is  has  full  power  over  it,  and  may  deal  with  it  as  he  pleases, 
except  in  so  far  as  rights  to  it  have  been  conferred  on  others  by  grant, 
express  or  implied ;  and  that  even  though  his  user  may  indirectly  cause 
damage  to  a  neighbour  {Bradford  Corporation  v.  Pickles,  [1895]  App.  Cas. 
587).  As  to  damage  by  water  collected  on  adjoining  land,  it  has  been  held 
that  no  action  lies  if  the  damage  has  been  caused  (1)  by  the  act  of  a  third 
party ;  (2)  without  wilful  default  on  the  part  of  the  adjoining  owner,  he 
using  his  land  in  an  ordinary  and  reasonable  manner ;  (3)  without  negligence 
on  his  part,  the  injured  party  having  consented  to  what  was  done;  or 
(4)  when  the  water  had  been  stored  to  the  common  benefit  of  both  owners 
{Gill  V.  Edouin,  1895,  15  R.  109). 

As  to  negligence  of  persons  having  statutory  duty  in  regard  to  keeping 
up  an  adequate  supply  of  flowing  water,  see  Geddis  v.  Proprietors  of  Bann 
Reservoir,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  430. 

Eights  in  regard  to  water  form  a  frequent  subject  of  application  for 
injunction.     See  Watekcodese  ;  Waterway. 

See  further,  Suppoet  ;  Watbrcouese  ;  Waterway  ;  etc. 


Watcr-Closet.— See  Privy. 


Watercourse. — A  right  to  a  watercourse,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
an  easement  having  reference  to  a  stream  of  flowing  water,  as  distinguished 
from  easements  in  standing  water,  as  in  a  pool,  well,  reservoir,  or  such-like 
receptacle  (see  Water).  The  word,  however,  is  used  in  several  senses,  and 
thvis  some  ambiguity  arises.  It  is  used  sometimes  to  mean  the  easement  or 
right,  sometimes  the  stream  of  water  as  it  flows  from  one  person's  land  to 
that  of  another,  and  sometimes  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  which  the  water 
flows. 

Water,  whether  standing  or  flowing,  being  a  provision  of  nature,  like  air 
and  light,  for  the  common  use  of  mankind,  whether  it  arises  in  land  in  the 
form  of  springs,  or  settles  on  land  in  a  pool,  or  flows  along  in  rivers,  brooks, 
or  rivulets,  is  clothed  by  the  law  with  natural  rights  in  favour  of  landowners 
in  whose  land  it  happens  to  be,  and  with  corresponding  obligations  on  the 
part  of  such  landowners  in  favour  of  others.  In  addition  to  these  natural 
rights,  easements  of  various  kinds  may  be  acquired  by  grant,  express  or 
imphed,  or  by  prescription. 

Before  considering  these  various  rights  and  obligations,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  difference  between  natural  and  artificial  streams,  as  natural 
rights  and  the  corresponding  obligations  can  only  exist  in  natural  streams. 
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while  easements  can  be  acquired  in  all  streams,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 
It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  determine  whether  a  stream  is  natural  or 
artificial,  as  many  natural  streams  have  been  so  altered  for  manufacturing  or 
other  purposes  that  they  have  to  all  appearances  entirely  lost  their  natural 
course  and  character ;  and  many  artificial  streams  have  been  made  under 
such  circumstances,  or  have  existed  so  long  that  they  have  attained  every 
characteristic  of  natural  streams.  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  only  be 
left  when  litigation  arises  for  the  judge  or  jury  to  whom  the  question 
belongs  to  determine  it,  for  no  accurate  definition  can  meet  every  case ;  but 
it  may  be  laid  down  generally  that  a  natural  stream  is  one  which  arises  at 
its  source  from  natural  causes,  and  flows  in  a  natural  channel,  and  that  an 
artificial  stream  is  one  that  arises  by  the  agency  of  man,  or  though  arising 
from  natural  causes,  flows  in  a  channel  made  by  man  (Goddard  on  Abasements, 
5th  ed.,  p.  72;  Eolker  v.  Porritt,  1873,  L.  R  8  Ex.  107;  on  appeal,  1875, 
L.  E.  10  £x.  59 ;  Boherts  v.  Bichards,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  297).  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  an  owner  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  public  navigable 
river  has  the  same  natural  rights  as  one  who  has  land  abutting  on  a 
private  stream,  and  whether  the  fact  of  a  river  being  tidal  makes  any 
difference.  These  questions,  however,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  case  of 
Lyon  V.  The  Fishmongers  Co.  (1876,  L.  E.  1  App.  Cas.  662),  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  same  rights  exist  in  each  case,  though  in  the  case  of  a  public 
navigable  river  the  rights  of  landowners  must  be  subject  to  the  public  right 
of  navigation. 

The  principal  natural  rights  in  watercourses,  which  are  commonly  called 
"  riparian  rights,"  from  their  being  incident  to  the  ownership  of  the  banks 
of  a  natural  stream,  may  be  classified  as,  1st,  rights  which  have  relation  to 
the  flow  of  water;  2nd,  those  which  have  relation  to  purity  of  water; 
and  3rd,  those  which  have  relation  to  the  taking  of  water  for  use  and  con- 
sumption. These  rights  have  been  recognised  by  the  law  from  the  earliest 
times,  and'  instances  in  which  questions  having  reference  to  them  have 
been  brought  to  the  Courts  may  be  found  in  the  oldest  books. 

1.  The  riparian  right  to  the  flow  of  the  water  of  natural  streams  is  a 
right  which  every  riparian  owner  has  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  without 
diminution,  deterioration,  or  alteration  of  the  current  of  the  water  {Einhrey 
V.  Owen,  1851,  6  Ex.  Eep.  353 ;  Gavecl  v.  Martyn,  1865,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  732); 
but  by  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  quantity  of  water  is  in  no  degree 
whatever  to  be  diminished,  or  the  current  altered,  or  the  quality  depreciated, 
for  if  that  were  the  right  all  other  riparian  owners  would  be  debarred 
from  using  it  at  all,  and  such  user  is  one  of  their  natural  rights ;  but  each 
owner  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  reasonably  as  it  passes  his  land,  and  to 
divert  the  stream  to  his  own  works  or  land  for  use,  provided  he  returns 
it  to  its  original  course  before  it  reaches  his  neighbour's  bounds  without 
substantial  diminution  or  deterioration,  and  all  riparian  owners  have  equal 
rights;  therefore  no  one  of  them  can  make  such  a  use  of  the  water 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from  having  an  equal  use  of  the  stream 
when  it  reaches  them ;  but  slight  diminution  in  quantity  and  change  in  the 
current  of  the  stream  is  unavoidable  in  many  cases  and  permissible  {Emhrey 
V.  0^uen,  1851, 6  Ex.  Eep.  353).  These  natural  rights  of  a  riparian  proprietor 
obviously  impose  corresponding  obligations  on  all  others,  and  thus  it 
becomes  wrongful  for  a  lower  riparian  owner  to  pen  the  water  back  and 
obstruct  the  free  flow,  which  may  cause  a  flood  or  other  injury,  or  for  one 
above  to  cause  it  to  rush  with  unusual  velocity,  or  to  flow  by  fits  and  starts 
in  irregular  quantities  {EoUnson  v.  Lord  Byron,  l78o,  1  Bro.  C.  0. 
588). 
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2.  The  natural  right  to  purity  of  the  water  of  natural  streams  is  a 
riparian  right  that  the  water  shall  not  be  so  contaminated  by  the  user  of 
other  riparian  owners  above,  as  to  be  rendered  sensibly  impure  or  reasonably 
less  fit  for  ordinary  user  below.  All  riparian  proprietors  have  the  right  to 
use  the  water  as  it  passes  for  manufacturing  or  drinking  purposes  for  them- 
selves or  their  cattle  on  their  riparian  estates.  If  fit  for  these  purposes  in 
its  natural  state  it  is  wrongful  for  others  so  to  use  the  water  Ijefore  it 
comes  to  them  as  to  render  it  reasonably  unfit  for  their  use  ( Woody.  Waud, 
1849, 3  Ex.  Eep.  748) ;  and  the  fact  that  other  persons  also  pollute  the  water 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  useless  to  the  lower  proprietor  is  no 
excuse  for  further  pollution  {Crossley  &  Sons  Ltd.  v.  LirjMmcler,  1867,  L.  E. 
2  Ch.  478). 

3.  The  third  class  of  riparian  rights  is  the  right  to  take  water  for  use 
and  consumption  as  it  passes  in  the  stream.  This  is  a  different  right  and 
a  different  mode  of  user  from  the  first,  inasmuch  as  that  merely  permits 
user  without  substantial  diminution  and  not  user  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sumption. This  permits  such  user,  as  for  domestic  purposes,  drinking  by 
cattle,  supplying  of  boilers,  or  irrigation  of  land.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  these  rights  are  at  variance  with  rights  of  the  first  class  belonging 
to  other  persons.  If  a  lower  proprietor  has  a  right  to  the  free  flow  of  the 
water  without  diminution  or  alteration,  a  right  to  consume  the  water  before 
it  reaches  him  is  apparently  irreconcilable  with  it ;  but  such  inconsistencies 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  natural  rights,  and  the  law  reconciles  them  by 
holding  that  each  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  reasonably,  that  they  are  not  absolute 
rights  without  limit,  but  that  they  are  rights  modified  by  all  the  rights  of 
others.  The  right  to  uninterrupted  flow  of  water  is  therefore  subject  to 
limit  by  the  right  to  reasonable  use  and  consumption  of  the  water  by  others, 
and  the  right  to  use  and  consume  must  be  exercised  so  reasonably  and 
moderately  that  others  may  not  be  immoderately  deprived  of  the  quantity 
of  water  they  are  entitled  to.  In  the  case  of  The  Medway  Navigation  Co.  v. 
Earl  of  Romney  (1861,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  575)  it  was  held  that  abstraction  of 
water  from  a  stream  to  supply  a  gaol  or  lunatic  asylum  was  an  excessive 
and  unlawful  user,  and  so  also  is  user  to  supply  a  town  with  water  (  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  Co.  v.  Swindon  Waterworks  Co.,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  451); 
but  in  Emlrey  v.  Oiven  (1851,  6  Ex.  Eep.  p.  371),  Parke,  B.,  said :  "  On  the 
one  hand,  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  many 
thousand  acres  of  porous  soil  abutting  on  one  part  of  the  stream  could  be 
permitted  to  irrigate  them  continually  by  canals  and  drains,  and  to  cause  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  .  .  .  ;  on  the  other  hand,  one's 
common  sense  would  be  shocked  by  supposing  that  a  riparian  owner  could 
not  dip  a  watering-pot  into  the  stream  in  order  to  water  his  garden,  or  allow 
his  family  or  his  cattle  to  drink  it.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree." 
In  Miner  v.  Gilmour  (1858,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  p.  156)  Lord  Kingsdown 
distinguished  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  use  of  water,  laying  it 
down  that  every  riparian  proprietor  has  a  right  to  the  "  ordinary  "  use  of 
water,  without  regard  to  the  effect  upon  other  proprietors,  but  that  he  can 
only  use  it  for  "  extraordinary  "  purposes  if  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others ;  and  this  principle  was  adopted  and  carried  further  by  Brett, 
M.  R.,  in  Ormerod  v.  Todmorden  Joint-Stock  Mill  Co.  (1883,  11  Q.  B.  D. 
155). 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  streams  which  are  known  and 
defined,  whether  on  the  surface  or  underground,  and  underground  streams 
which  merely. percolate  through  the  soil  in  unknown  channels,  with  regard 
to  the  natural  right  to  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water.     This  difference 
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was  brought  out  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Acton  v.  Blundell  (1843,  12  Mee. 
&  W.  324),  in  which  Tindal,  C.J.,  explained  fully  the  theories  suggested  for 
the  origin  of  water  rights  in  natural  streams,  and  showed  that  they  could 
not  belong  to  water  merely  percolating  in  unknown  or  undefined  streams 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  this  difference  was  again  shown  in 
the  case  of  C'hasemorc  v.  Richards  (1859,  7  H.  L.  349).  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  discuss  these  important  cases  here  more  fully,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  at  greater  length,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  them. 
The  natural  right  to  purity  of  water,  however,  is  the  same  in  the  case  both 
of  surface  streams  and  of  water  percolating  underground  from  the  land  of 
one  person  to  that  of  another.  In  either  case  the  recipient  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  water  with  its  natural  purity ;  and  to  pollute  it  (unless  an 
easement  entitling  the  person  doing  so  has  been  acquired)  is  an  actionable 
wrong  (Rodgldnson  v.  Ennor,  1863,  4  B.  &.  S.  229  ;  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson, 
1885,  29  Ch.  D.  115). 

Easements  or  acquired  rights  in  water,  as  distinguished  from  natural 
rights,  remain  to  be  noticed.  They  may  be  acquired  by  grant,  express 
or  implied,  or  Ijy  prescription  either  at  common  law  or  under  the 
Prescription  Act,  2  &  3  Will.  iv.  c.  71,  s.  2.  Every  natural  right  in  a 
watercourse  may  be  modified  or  entirely  suspended  by  an  easement.  Tluis 
a  right  may  be  acquired  to  stop,  divert,  pen  back,  or  force  on  the  water  of 
a  natural  stream,  or  to  pollute  it  by  pouring  in  trade  refuse  or  other  filthy 
matter,  or  to  use  and  consume  the  whole  of  the  water  which  would 
otherwise  flow  down  the  natural  course.  And  similar  rights  may  be 
acquired  in  artificial  streams.  In  addition,  however,  to  what  may  be 
called  easements  of  interference  with  streams,  as  those  entithng  the  owner 
to  stop  or  pollute  the  water,  easements  corresponding  with  the  natural 
right  to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  water,  and  to  purity  thereof, 
and  to  use  it  for  consumption  or  otherwise,  may  be  acquired  in  artificial 
streams.  This  class  of  rights,  however,  can  only  be  acquired  by  pre- 
scription or  presumed  grant  against  the  originator  of  an  artificial  stream  if 
it  is  of  a  permanent  character  (Gavcd  v.  Martyn,  1865,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  732 ; 
Woody.  Wand,  1849,  3  Ex.  Eep.  748), but  whether  it  is  of  a  permanent  or  of 
a  temporary  character  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each  case,  and  its  nature 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  apparent  intention  with  which  it  was 
made.  If  a  stream  arises  merely  from  the  pumping  of  a  mine,  the  apparent 
intention  would  necessarily  be  that  it  was  only  to  last  while  the  mine  was 
worked,  and  it  would  be  of  a  temporary  character  ( Wood  v.  Wa^id,  supra;  Arh- 
wright  V.  Gell,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  203) ;  but  if  the  watercourse  is  a  channel 
dug  to  supply  a  mill  with  water  from  some  constant  supply,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  character  of  the  stream  would  be  permanent, 
although  the  mill  might  be  removed  and  the  user  cease  at  any  time  (Beestoji 
V.  Weate,  1856,  5  El.  &  Bl.  986).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  exercise  of  an 
easement  cannot  enable  the  servient  owner  to  acquire  a  counter  easement 
against  the  dominant  owner,  and  thus  if  a  mine  owner  acqun-es  a  right  by 
twenty  years'  user  to  pump  water  across  a  neighbour's  land,  the  neighbour 
cannot  by  such  user  acquire  a  counter  right  that  the  supply  of  water  must 
be  continued  (Gaved  v.  Ifartyn,  1865,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  p.  758). 

Difficult  questions  mav  arise,  and  have  arisen,  as  to  the  mode  ot 
user  and  the  lawful  extent  "of  the  user  of  watercourses.  These  are  perhaps 
more  likely  to  arise  with  reference  to  the  third  class  of  water  rigbts 
enumerated  above,  namely,  the  right  to  take  water  for  use  and  consumption. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  right  must  be  exercised  reasonably,  so  as 
not  to  cause  unreasonable  damage  to  proprietors  lower  down  the  stream, 
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and  some  instances  in  which  user  has  been  held  to  be  excessive  have  been 
mentioned.  In  addition  it  may  be  added  that  a  right  to  take  water  cannot 
be  assigned  by  the  riparian  owner  to  another  person,  for  this  would  be 
using  the  easement,  which  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
estate  only,  for  a  purpose  not  intended  by  the  law,  and  possibly  turning 
it  into  an  easement  in  gross  {Stockjwrt  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Potter,  1864, 
3  H.  &  C.  300).  The  extent  of  a  riparian  estate  for  which  it  is  lawful 
to  use  water  is  sometimes  likely  also  to  be  questioned.  The  owner  may 
have  but  a  few  feet  frontage  on  the  stream,  but  his  estate  may  extend  over 
many  acres.  Is  1  e  entitled  to  use  the  water  over  the  whole  ?  This, 
like  other  questions,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  reasonableness  of 
the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  the  injury  caused  to  other  proprietors,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  riparian  estate  other  than  its 
extreme  boundary  (Emhrey  v.  Owen,  supra ;  Farl  of  Sandwich  v.  Great 
Northern  Eiuy.  Co.,  1878,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  225).  The  last  point  we  shall  notice 
on  this  subject  is  the  effect  of  dividing  a  riparian  estate.  If  the  division 
separates  one  part  entirely  from  the  watercourse,  without  doubt  that  part 
ceases  to  be  endowed  with  riparian  rights  (Stockport  Waterworks  Co.  v. 
Potter,  supra),  but  if  the  division  gives  a  portion  of  the  water  frontage, 
however  small,  to  each  part,  each  will  be  entitled  to  water  rights ;  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  easements  acquired  by  grant  or  prescription,  the 
division  would  cause  a  greater  burden  than  before  on  the  servient  tenement. 

The  law  as  to  granting  or  refusing  injunctions  for  the  protection  of 
rights  to  watercourses  is  governed  by  the  general  principles  as  to  injunc- 
tions for  the  protection  of  easements. 

[Atithorities. — -Gale  on  Easements,  7th  ed. ;  Goddard  on  Easements,  4t]i 
ed. ;  Innes  on  Easements,  1893.] 


Water  Courts. — See  Coast,  Vice- Admiral  of  the. 


Water  Gavel — The  term  occurs  in  old  charters  {e.g.  Chart. 
Hen.  III.,  cit.  Cowell,  Law  Diet.)  to  signify  a  rent  paid  for  water  or  fishing 
rights.  The  word  "  gavel "  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gafol  or  gafel, 
which  in  its  turn  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Celtic  gafael,  Gaelic 
gabhael,  signifying  a  seizing,  taking,  and  so  tenure,  lease.  The  word  gavel 
occurs  also  in  "  gavelkind  "  (q.v.),  and  is  the  same  as  "  gale,"  which  means  a 
periodical  payment  of  rent.  In  the  latter  form  it  is  still  commonly  used  in 
Ireland.  For  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  etymology  and 
various  uses  of  the  word  gavel,  see  Piobinson  on  Gavelkind,  5th  ed.,  1897., 
pp.  1-6. 


Water  Rate. — See  Watee  Supply. 


Water  Supply. — Any  person  who  owns  land  containing  a  spring 
or  other  source  of  water  supply  may  contract  to  supply  water  to  a  house  or 
district.  Such  arrangements,  however,  must  from  their  nature  be  limited 
in  number  and  extent,  and  cannot  be  entered  into  on  any  considerable 
scale  without  obtaining  parliamentary  powers  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Without  those  powers,  the  contractor  may  not  break  up  roads  or  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  or  repairing  his  pipes  (see  B.  v.  Longton  Gas  Co.,  1860, 
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2  El.  &  EL  651 ;  Preston  {Mayor  of)  v.  Fulwood  Board,  1886,  53  L.  T.  719), 
cannot  usually  acquire  any  further  sources  of  supply,  and  cannot  charge 
■rates  to  those  who  take  the  water. 

Persons  or  companies  or  local  authorities  who  have  undertaken  the  business 
of  supplying  water  have  consequently  been  obhged  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  for  their  schemes,  and  very  many  private  Acts  have  been  passed 
principally  during  the  present  century.  The  form  which  such  Acts  should 
take  was  settled  by  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  17, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1863,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  93.  These  Acts  contain 
the  provisions  generally  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  (1)  the  construction 
of  waterworks ;  (2)  mines  underneath ;  (3)  breaking  up  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  pipes ;  (4)  the  supply  of  water  to  be  furnished ;  (5)  com- 
munication pipes;  (6)  waste  or  misuse  of  water;  (7)  fouling  water; 
(8)  payment  and  recovery  of  water  rates  ;  (9)  profits  to  be  derived  by  the 
undertakers ;  (10)  recovery  of  damages  and  penalties;  and  (11)  security  of 
reservoirs.  If  powers  for  acquiring  land  or  water  rights  are  wanted,  the 
undertakers  must  have  recourse  to  those  parts  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts 
which  are  applicable  to  their  particular  case.  (See  vol.  vii.  p.  265.)  Such 
clauses,  and  the  whole  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts,  are  incorporated  in 
the  special  Act  under  which  the  undertakers  derive  their  powers,  unless 
Parliament  for  adequate  reasons  sees  fit  to  omit  or  vary  any  of  them. 

1.  Construction. — When  their  special  Act  has  been  obtained,  the  under- 
takers are  to  make  full  compensation  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  and  all 
other  persons  interested  for  the  value  of  all  lands  or  streams  taken  or  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  for  all  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  as  to  such  lands  and  streams  (Act  of  1847,  s.  6). 
They  may  then  enter  upon  any  lands  described  in  the  plans  and  book  of 
reference,  break  up  and  remove  the  soil,  sink  wells,  make  reservoirs  and 
other  works,  divert  and  impound  the  water  from  streams,  and  take  such 
waters  as  may  be  found  in  and  under  or  on  the  lands  taken  (s.  12).  After 
the  authorised  streams  or  supplies  of  water  shall  have  been  so  taken,  any 
person  who  shall  illegally  divert  or  take  any  water  from  such  streams,  or  do 
any  act  whereby  the  supplies  are  diminished  in  quantity,  becomes  liable  to 
penalties  recoverable  summarily  (s.  14). 

2.  Mines. — As  a  rule,  undertakers  of  water  schemes  only  require  the 
surface  rights  of  the  land  they  take  or  use.  The  purchase  of  mineral  rights 
would  greatly  increase  the  capital  which  they  must  invest  in  the  under- 
taking, and  unnecessarily  enhance  the  price  they  must  charge  for  the  water 
they  supply.  It  is  consequently  provided  that  mines  under  any  lands 
purchased  by  them  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  excepted  out  of  the 
conveyance  of  such  lands,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  expressly 
purchased  and  conveyed  (s.  18).  But  such  mines  are  not  to  be  worked 
under  or  within  forty  yards  (or  such  other  distance  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
agreement)  of  the  reservoirs,  or  buildings,  or  pipes,  or  works,  without  giving 
the  undertakers  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  such  workings,  and  paying 
compensation  for  preventing  them  (ss.  22-25).  If  the  undertakers  decline 
to  purchase,  the  mine  owner  may  work  his  mine,  but  must  make  good  any 
damage  he  causes  to  the  waterworks.  If  injury  should  be  caused  to  a 
mine  by  the  waterworks,  e.g.  by  flooding,  the  undertakers  are  liable  to  pay 
damages,  or  make  compensation  (s.  27).  This  must  be  done  as  often  as 
injury  arises  {Halliday  v.  Mayor  of  Wakefield,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  81). 

3.  Power  to  hreah  up  Streets,  etc.— The  undertakers  are  empowered  to 
open  and  break  up  the  soil  and  pavement  of  the  several  streets  and  bridges 
within  the  limits  of  their  special  Act,  and  any  sewers,  drains,  or  tunnels 
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within  or  under  them,  and  to  lay  down  within  such  limits,  and  from  time 
to  time  alter,  repair,  and  remove,  pipes  and  other  worlds  and  engines 
for  supplying  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  doing  as  little  damage 
as  can  be,  and  making  compensation  for  such  as  they  do  in  the  Bxecution 
of  their  powers  (s.  28).  This  section  does  not  authorise  interference  with 
anything  but  the  soil  and  pavement  of  the  streets  and  bridges.  Thus  a 
pipe  may  not  be  laid  in  the  crown  of  an  arch  forming  a  cellar  under  a 
street  {Thompson  v.  Sunderland  Gas  Co.,  1877,  2  Ex.  1).  429).  Nor  may 
the  structure  of  a  bridge  be  interfered  with  (Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  v. 
Glasgow  &  S.-W.  Riuy.  Co.,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  376).  The  undertakers  may 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  tliereof,  lay  down  any 
pipe,  etc.,  in  any  land  not  dedicated  to  public  use ;  but  may  repair  or  replace 
any  pipe  once  lawfully  laid  (s.  29).  A  pipe  laid  without  such  consent  may 
be  ordered  to  be  removed  {Goodson  v.  Richardson,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  221). 
Streets,  etc.,  are  only  to  be  opened  or  broken  up  after  notice  to,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of,  the  persons  having  the  control  and  management 
thereof,  and  according  to  such  plan  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  such  persons 
or  their  officer,  or,  in  case  of  difference,  as  shall  be  determined  by  justices 
(ss.  30,  31).  When  any  street,  etc.,  is  opened,  it  must  with  all  convenient 
speed  be  reinstated  and  made  good,  and  the  excavation  while  open  mvist  be 
properly  fenced,  guarded,  and  at  night  lighted  for  the  public  salety ;  and 
after  reinstatement,  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  undertakers  for 
three  months  at  least,  or  longer  if  the  soil  so  broken  up  shall  continue  to 
subside  (s.  32).  If  they  neglect  to  carry  out  their  duties,  the  undertakers 
forfeit  daily  penalties  for  each  offence,  and  the  persons  having  control  of 
the  street,  etc.,  may  have  the  necessary  work  executed  at  their  expense 
(ss.  33,  34). 

Where  local  authorities  supply  water  (vide  infra),  their  powers  as  to 
breaking  up  streets,  etc.,  are  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  water  companies. 

4.  Communication  Pipes. — In  any  street  where  they  have  laid  pipes,  the 
undertakers  are  bound  to  lay  down  communication  pipes  for  supplying 
water  to  any  dwelling-house  under  £10  in  annual  value.on  a  proper  requisition 
being  made,  and  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  rates  (ss.  44,  45).  The  pipes 
so  laid  may  be  removed,  if  the  occupier  refuses  to  pay  for  a  supply  of  water, 
or  if  the  house  should  be  unoccupied  for  twelve  months  (s.  4  6).  The  owner 
or  occupier  of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  limits  of  the  special  Act  may, 
after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  intervening 
ground,  and  after  giving  the  undertakers  two  days'  notice  of  his  intention, 
himself  lay  down  pipes  to  connect  his  premises  with  the  mains.  Such  pipes 
must  be  of  approved  strength,  material,  and  size  (ss.  48-52).  When  com- 
munication pipes  have  been  laid  and  the  water  rate  paid  or  tendered,  every 
owner  and  occupier  of  a  dwelling-house  in  the  district  is  entitled  to  demand 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  his  domestic  purposes  (s.  53). 

5.  Supply  to  he  furnished. — The  undeirtakers  are  bound  to  cause  pipes  to 
be  laid  down  and  water  to  be  brought  to  every  part  of  their  district,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  a  specified  number  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
in  such  part.  When  pipes  are  laid,  they  must  provide  and  keep  in  such 
pipes  a  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  sufficient  for  the  domestic  use 
of  all  the  inhabitants  who  are  willing  to  pay  water  rates  (s.  35).  The  Acts 
nowhere  define  what  are  to  be  considered  as  domestic  purposes,  and  the 
Courts  have  several  times  had  to  consider  whether  in  particular  cases  a 
supply  can  be  demanded  or  not.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  supply  for  a 
workhouse  has  been  held  to  be  a  supply  for  domestic  purposes,  although 
the  workhouse    was   a   public   institution    (LisJceard    Union   v.   Liskeard 
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Waterworks  Co.,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  D.  505).  Various  objects  are  excepted 
by  sec.  12  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1863,  as  not  coming  within  the 
term  "  domestic  purposes,"  and  the  special  Acts  sometimes  give  further 
definitions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  duties  of 
those  who  undertake  to  supply  water  to  a  particular  district  may  be  in  this 
respect.  The  special  Acts  often  give  the  companies  power  to  make  extra 
charges  for  water,  which  might  otherwise  be  considered  as  supplied  for 
domestic  purposes,  e.g.  for  baths,  or  for  watering  gardens  forming  part  of 
the  premises  supplied.  In  such  cases,  possibly  they  may  not  be  compellable 
to  supply  water  for  these  objects. 

Supplies  for  other  than  domestic  purposes  are  also  in  some  cases  com- 
pulsory. Thus  the  undertakers  must  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  cleansing  sewers  and  drains,  for  cleansing  and  watering  streets,  and  for 
supplying  any  public  pumps,  baths,  or  washhouses  established  for  the 
free  use  of  the  inhabitants,  or  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  (Act  of  1847,  s.  37). 
They  must  fix  fire-plugs  in  any  main  or  pipe  belonging  to  them,  when 
required  by  the  urban  council  (s.  38).  This  duty,  however,  only  applies  to 
such  pipes  as  are  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  they  need  not  lay  new  pipes  fit 
for  fire-plugs  {R.  v.  Wells  Water  Co.,  1886,  55  L.  T.  188).  They  also  must 
provide  fire-plugs  near  to  any  work  or  manufactory  in  a  street  where  they 
have  a  pipe  {ibid.  s.  41). 

In  all  pipes  in  which  any  fire-plug  is  fixed,  there  must  be  a  constant 
supply  (unless  prevented  by  frost,  unusual  drought,  or  other  unavoidable 
accident,  or  during  repairs)  for  cleansing  sewers  and  drains,  cleansing  and 
watering  the  streets,  and  for  supplying  public  pumps,  etc.,  and  extinguish- 
ing fires  (ss.  37  and  42).  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  fix  fire-plugs,  or  to 
furnish  a  supply  for  public  purposes,  or  to  keep  their  pipes  charged  with 
water  under  the  prescribed  pressure,  or  to  give  a  proper  supply  to  indivi- 
duals who  have  paid  or  tendered  their  rates  for  such  supply,  the  under- 
takers are  liable  to  penalties  (s.  43).  This  liability  does  not  comprise  the 
further  liability  to  pay  damages  to  persons  who  sustain  injury  by  reason 
of  such  default  {Atkinson  v.  Newcastle  Waterworks  Co.,  1877,  2  Ex.  D.  441). 

Water  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  i.e.  for  trade  or  for  public 
purposes  such  as  watering  streets,  is  usually  supplied  by  agreement  between 
the  company  and  the  consumer ;  but  sometimes  the  private  Act  lays  down 
regulations  for  such  supply,  and  prescribes  the  maximum  charges  which 
may  be  made.  For  public  purposes,  if  no  agreement  is  come  to,  the  price 
is  to  be  determined  by  justices  or  by  an  inspector  appointed  under  the 
special  Act  (s.  37).  Water  for  domestic  purposes  is  usually  paid  for  by 
rates  {vide  infra). 

6.  Waste  or  Misuse  of  Water. — Houses  to  which  water  is  laid  on  must 
have  proper  cisterns  and  fittings  to  prevent  waste.  The  undertakers  are 
entitled  to  inspect  them  from  time  to  time,  and  may  execute  such  repairs 
as  they  find  to  be  required,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  allowing  the  fittings 
to  be  out  of  repair  (ss.  54-57).  Persons  who  do  not  take  and  pay  for  a 
supply  are  prohibited  from  using  the  water  of  the  undertakers,  and  both 
those  who  give  and  those  who  take  water  under  such  circumstances  are 
liable  to  penalties  (ss.  58,  59).  It  is  also  forbidden  to  use  a  domestic  supply 
for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  or  to  use  water  for  any  purpose  other 
than  that  for  which  it  has  been  supplied  (Act  of  1863,  s.  18).  So  also  a 
penalty  is  imposed  on  persons  who,  not  being  supplied  with  water  by  the 
undertakers,  wrongfully  take  or  use  any  water  from  any  reservoir,  water- 
course, conduit,  or  pipe,  or  cistern  belonging  to  the  undertakers  or  supplied 
by  them  for  the  use  of  one  of  their  customers  {ibid.  s.  20).    So  to  take  water 
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may  amount  to  the  crime  of  larceny  {Ferens  v.  O'Brien,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D. 
21).  Wilfully  or  carelessly  breaking  any  fittings,  or  drawing  oif  water,  or 
doing  any  other  wilful  act  whereby  water  shall  be  wasted,  are  offences 
punishable  with  £5  fine  (Act  of  1847,  s.  60). 

7.  Pollution. — The  Acts  contain  stringent  provisions  for  preventing  the 
pollution  of  water  supplied  or  to  be  supplied  for  domestic  use.  Bathing 
or  putting  unimals,  into  any  stream,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  or  other  waterworks, 
putting  rubbish  there,  washing  clothes,  letting  in  filthy  water,  or  doing  any 
other  act  whereby  the  water  shall  be  fouled,  are  defined  to  be  offences  punish- 
able with  a  fine  of  £5,  and  a  furtlier  £1  per  day  so  long  as  the  fouling  is 
continued  (Act  of  1847,  s.  64).  So  also  a  penalty  is  incurred  by  any  person 
supplied  with  water  who  wilfully  or  negligently  causes  or  suffers  any  fitting 
to  be  out  of  repair  or  to  be  so  used  or  contrived  as  that  the  water  supplied 
to  him  is  likely  to  be  wasted,  misused,  or  contaminated  (Act  of  1863,  s.  17). 

The  Act  of  1847  contains  clauses  dealing  specially  with  contamination 
by  gas  (ss.  62-67).  A  penalty  of  £200  and  £20  a  day  is  incurred  by  every 
person  making  or  supplying  gas  who  causes  any  water  supply  belonging  to 
the  undertakers  to  be  fouled  by  gas  washings.  There  are  similar  provisions 
in  the  Gasworks  Clauses  Act  of  the  same  year,  which  impose  the  same 
penalties  for  fouling  water,  whether  belonging  to  a  water  company  or  not. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  penalties  are  recoverable,  even  where  the  gas- 
works have  been  properly  constructed,  and  the  contamination  of  the  water 
is  not  due  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  their 
management  (HipJdns  v.  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Gas  Co.,  1860, 
6  H.  &  K  250). 

The  above  provisions  given  by  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts  are  for  the 
protection  of  sources  of  water  supply,  and  enforceable  at  the  instance  of  the 
undertakers.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  gives  similar  and  in  some 
respects  larger  powers  to  local  sanitary  authorities  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  generally.  The  same  penalties  are  now  incurred  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  if  the  manufacturer  allows  gas  washings  to  get  into  or  otherwise 
fouls  any  stream,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  pond,  or  place  for  water  (s.  68).  A 
local  authority  may  also,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General,  take 
such  proceedings  as  they  may  deem  adAdsable,  by  indictment,  bill  in 
Chancery,  action,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any  water- 
course within  their  jurisdiction  from  pollutions  arising  from  sewage 
(s.  69).  They  may  also,  where  the  water  in  any  well,  tank,  or  cistern, 
or  supplied  from  any  public  pump,  and  used  or  likely  to  be  used  by  man 
for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes,  is  so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to 
health,  obtain  an  order  from  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  directing 
such  well,  etc.,  to  be  permanently  or  temporarily  closed,  or  the  water 
to  be  used  for  certain  purposes  only  (s.  70).  See  also  Nuisance,  vol.  ix. 
p.  228;  Rivers  Pollution,  vol.  xi.  p.  302. 

8.  Water  iJafes.— Water  rates  are  payable  by  the  person  requiring, 
receiving,  or  using  the  supply  of  water,  according  to  the  annual  value  of 
the  tenement  supplied.  If  any  dispute  arise  as  to  such  value,  the  same  is 
to  be  determined  by  two  justices  sitting  as  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
(Act  of  1847,  s.  68).  The  annual  value  here  means  the  net  annual  value 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  tenement,  in  other  words,  what 
is  technically  known  as  the  rateable  value  (Dohls  v.  Grand  Jtinction  Water 
Co.,  1883,  9  App.  Cas.  49 ;  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  34).  No  other  tribunal  than 
the  justices  can  properly  determine  the  value  of  the  premises  (New  Biver 
Co.  Y.Mather,  1875,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  442);  but  they  may  do  so  whenever  the 
question  comes  up  for  adjudication,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  hearing  of  a 
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summons  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rate.  ,  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
value  separately  ascertained  first  (Lea  v.  Abergavenny  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, 1885,  16  Q.  B.  D.  18). 

Piates  are  payable  quarterly  in  advance  by  the  occupier  (s.  70) ;  but  the 
owners  of   all  dwelling-houses   or    parts  of   dwelling-houses   occupied  as 
separate  tenements  the  annual  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  £10  (under 
some  private  Acts  this  value  is  put  higher),  are  liable  to  pay  water  rates  in 
the  first  instance,  and  may  recover  afterwards  the  sums  so  paid  from  the 
tenant,  unless  their  agreement  provides  otherwise  (ss.  72, 73).    The  occupier's 
liability  ceases  on  the  quarter  day  next  after  he  quits  the  house  (s.  71).     And 
in  cases  where  the  owner  is  chargeable,  so  does  his  liability.     He  need  not 
pay  for  an  empty  house  (British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  v.  South- 
ivarh  and   Vauxhall  Water  Co.,  1888,  59  L.  T.  81).     Where  the  tenancy 
commences  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  the  undertakers  caii  only  demand 
so  much  of  that  quarter's  rate  as  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
occupation  (East  London   Waterworks  Go.  v.  Ffoulkes,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  819). 
Water  rates  may  be  recovered,  from  the  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
pay  them,  in  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  (Act  of  186.3,  s.  21).    If 
any  person  supplied  with  water  neglects  to  pay  at  the  proper  time,  the 
undertakers  may  also  cut  off  the  supply,  and  then  recover  from  him  the 
amount  of  the  rate  and  the  expenses  of  so  cutting  off  the  water  (Act  of  1847, 
s.  74).    They  cannot,  however,  make  a  subsequent  tenant  pay  these  expenses 
or  the  arrears   (Sheffield   Water  Co.  v.  Wilkinson,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  410). 
The  general  power  to  cut  off  the  supply  for  non-payment  was  considerably 
curtailed  in  the  year  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  21).     In  cases  where  the 
occupier  is  the  person  liable,  the  law  remains  unaltered ;  but  where  the 
owner  is  liable,  a  company  supplying  water  for  a  profit  can  no  longer  cut  off 
the  supply  for  non-payment  of  the  water  rate.     The  amount  due  is  instead 
made  a  charge  on  the  house  in  priority  to  all  other  charges  affecting  the 
premises,  and  may  be  recovered  like  water  rates  from  either  the  owner 
direct  or  from  the  occupier ;  the  latter  is  entitled  to  notice  of  the  amount 
due  before  proceedings  are  commenced  against  him,  and  the  water  company 
cannot  recover  from  him  any  greater  sum  than  the  rent  he  owes  at  the  time 
of  the  notice.    The  owner,  however,  may  have  the  water  cut  off,  if  he  prefers 
it — as,  for  instance,  in  cases  where  he  is  saddled  with  an  undesirable  tenant. 
If  the  water  is  cut  off  at  his  instance,  the  tenant  has  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  undertakers  (Chelsea  Water  Co.  v.  Paulet,  1888,  52  J.  P.  724). 

9.  Profits. — The  dividend  payable  by  a  water  company  is  usually 
limited  to  the  satisfactory  figure  of  10  per  cent.,  but  deficiencies  of  previous 
years  may  be  made  good  (Act  of  1847,  s.  75).  There  may  besides  be  a 
reserved  fund  of  amount  prescribed  by  the  special  Act,  or,  if  no  amount  is 
there  named,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company. 
Surplus  profits,  after  paying  the  dividends,  may  be  put  to  this  fund,  and  out 
of  it  extraordinary  claims  may  be  met  and  dividends  may  be  made  up  to 
the  prescribed  rate  (ss.  76-79).  When  the  full  dividends  have  been  paid 
and  the  reserved  fund  is  complete,  there  is  a  power  for  Quarter  Sessions  to 
order  the  charges  for  water  to  be  reduced  (s.  80).  It  is  believed  that  this 
power  has  rarely  been  exercised. 

When  companies  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  raise  additional 
capital,  the  dividend  is  now  usually  limited  to  something  less  than  the  10 
per  cent,  originally  sanctioned.  The  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament 
require  such  new  capital  to  be  offered  by  public  auction  or  tender;  so  that 
the  amount  paid  in  often  exceeds  the  nominal  capital  issued. 

10.  Recovery  of  Damages.— Da,ma.ges  and  penalties  are  recoverable  before 
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a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  who,  on  complaint,  are  to  issue  a  summons, 
and  after  hearing  the  parties  to  decide  what  is  to  be  paid  and  how  (8  Vict, 
c.  20,  BS.  140-160).  Proceedings  ouglit  generally  to  be  instituted  within 
the  six  months  required  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  {East  London 
Water  Go.  v.  Charles,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  730). " 

11.  Reservoirs. — For  the  public  safety,  large  powers  are  given  to  justices  of 
inspecting  reservoirs,  and,  if  necessary,  of  ordering  the  water  to  be  lowered, 
and  such  works  and  things  as  they  deem  requisite  to  be  done,  subject  to 
appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  if  the  undertakers  deem  themselves  aggrieved. 
Pending  the  appeal,  the  order  or  determination  of  the  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  remains  in  force  (Act  of  1863,  ss.  3-10).  A  Select  Committee 
recommended  in  1865  that  further  security  should  be  given  by  requiring 
that  all  large  reservoirs  should  be  constructed  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  approval  of  the  Home  Office  or  Board  of  Trade.  No  general  Act  to 
provide  for  this  has  been  passed  ;  but  in  any  private  Bill  authorising  the 
construction  of  a  large  reservoir,  clauses  providing  for  proper  construction 
would  now  doubtless  be  inserted.  Where  a  reservoir  is  constructed  by  a 
local  authority,  if  its  capacity  is  to  exceed  100,000  gallons,  notices  must  be 
published  so  as  to  show  what  is  intended,  and  any  person  who  would  be 
affected  may  object.  If  he  does,  the  work  may  not  be  commenced  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  a  local  inquiry  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  intended  work  and  the  objections  thereto  (38  &  39  Vict, 
c.  55,  s.  53). 

The  provision  of  reservoirs  or  other  works  of  a  permanent  character  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  persons  residing  or  working  on  the  land,  or  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  any  sanitary  or  other  local  authority  or  water  company, 
is  deemed  to  be  an  improvement  of  land,  for  which  limited  owners  may 
incur  expenditure  at  the  expense  of  settled  land  (40  &  41  Vict.  o.  31,  s.  5). 
The  foregoing  paragraphs  contain  an  abstract  of  the  provisions  applicable 
to  most  companies  which  derive  powers  under  any  private  Act  passed  since 
the  year  1847.  These  provisions,  however,  are  frequently  modified  to  meet 
the  supposed  necessities  of  the  district,  and  it  is  consequently  always 
advisable  to  consult  the  special  Act  or  Acts  dealing  with  each  locality. 

12.  Provisional  Orders. — To  enable  companies  and  others  outside  London 
to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  without  the  expense  attendant  on  promot- 
ing a  private  Bill  in  Parliament,  the  Gas  and  Waterworks  Facilities  Acts, 
1870  and  1873  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  70,  and  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  89),  were  passed. 
Under  those  Acts,  where  powers  are  required  (a)  to  construct,  or  to  main- 
tain and  continue  waterworks  and  works  connected  therewith,  or  to  supply 
water  in  any  district  within  which  there  is  not  an  existing  body  empowered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  construct  such  works  and  supply  water ;  (b)  to  raise 
additional  capital  for  any  of  these  purposes ;  (c)  to  enable  companies  or 
persons  duly  authorised  to  amalgamate  their  undertakings,  the  requisite 
powers  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  provisional  order.  The  consent  of 
the  local  authority  of  the  district  is  requisite  before  any  provisional  order 
can  be  obtained  for  constructing  works,  and  of  the  road  authority  where 
power  is  sought  to  break  up  any  road,  unless  such  consent  is  for  special 
reasons  dispensed  with.  Notices  calling  the  attention  of  all  persons  likely 
to  be  interested  must  be  duly  published  and  plans  deposited,  and  afterwards 
the  Board  of  Trade  consider  the  application  and  any  objections  thereto,  and 
in  proper  cases  may  settle  and  make  a  provisional  order  accordingly.  Such 
an  order  cannot  confer  the  power  of  taking  land  compulsorily.  If  this  is 
wanted  by  a  company  or  for  private  purposes,  it  is  still  necessary  to  proceed 
by  way  of  private  Bill.     In  the  case  of  local  authorities,  a  different  mode 
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applies  {vide  infra).  The  "Waterworks  Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1863,  are 
incorporated  in  every  such  provisional  order,  unless  expressly  varied  or 
excepted,  and  the  maximum  rents  and  rates  to  be  charged  for  water  supplied 
must  be  specified.  The  order  has  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament ;  but  this 
confirmation  is  obtained  by  the  Board,  usually  without  opposition. 

13.  London. — The  London  water  companies  were  in  existence  before  1847, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts  were  not  incorporated  with 
their  private  Acts.  They  are,  however,  subject  to  two  general  Acts  passed  in 
1852  (15  &  16  A^ict.  c.  84)  and  in  1871  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  113).  Certain 
sections  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76),  also 
apply  to  questions  dealing  with  water  supply.  The  area  subject  to  the 
London  "Water  Acts,  1852  and  1871,  is  somewhat  larger  tlian  the  area  of 
the  Metropolis  as  defined  by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888  ;  the  area  under  the  Public  Health  Act  is 
the  area  as  defined  by  these  Acts,  and  not  the  area  under  the  Water  Acts. 
Sees.  2  and  4  of  the  Act  of  1852  deal  with  filter  beds  and  filtration. 

Fresh  sources  of  supply  must  since  1852  have  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  (now  by  the  Local  Government  Board),  otherwise  they  may 
not  be  used  (Act  of  1852,  ss.  5-8).  On  complaint  as  to  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  for  domestic  use,  the  Board  may  appoint  an  inspector 
to  inquire  and  report  to  them  ;  and  if  his  report  shows  the  complaint  to  be 
well  founded,  they  must  give  the  company  notice  requiring  them  to  remove 
the  grounds  of  such  complaint  (ibid.  ss.  9-14).  Heavy  penalties  are 
incurred  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  attend  to  such  notice.  The  Board  may 
also,  without  any  complaint,  if  and  when  they  think  fit,  appoint  a  com- 
petent person  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  quality  of  the  water 
furnished  by  any  company,  and  are  to  appoint  and  pay  a  water  examiner 
to  see  that  all  water  supplied  for  domestic  use  is  effectually  filtered  before 
being  sent  into  the  pipes  for  distribution  (Act  of  1871,  ss.  35,  36). 

The  companies  may  be  required  to  provide  a  constant  supply  in  any 
part  of  their  districts,  and  may  themselves  give  such  supply  if  they  choose, 
at  such  pressure  as  will  make  the  water  reach  the  tops  of  the  houses 
supplied.  Before  giving  such  supply,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  premises 
within  the  area  to  be  supplied  may  be  called  on  to  provide  and  repair  all 
fittings,  so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  water  (Act  of  1871,  ss.  7-14,26-31).  The 
company  is  not  subject  to  any  liability  for  failure  to  aftbrd  such  supply  if 
the  want  of  supply  arises  from  frost,  unusual  drought,  or  other  unavoidable 
excuse  or  accident  (s.  15).  Thus  the  fact  that  water  was  drawn  off  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  a  fire  has  been  held  to  be  a  good  excuse  for  not 
a.ffo'-diTicf  a  supply  {Camphell  v.  East  London  Waterworks  Co.,  1872,  26 
L.  T.  475). 

A.L\.^  company  which  violates,  refuses,  or  neglects  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  the  Act,  after  notice  from  the  Board,  becomes 
liable  to  penalties  (s.  16).  These,  however,  cannot  be  enforced  by  an 
aggrieved  individual.  Proceedings  can  only  be  instituted  by  the  Metro- 
politan authority  {i.e.  in  most  instances  by  the  County  Council)  {Kyffin  v. 
East  London  Water  Co.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  446). 

The  companies  are  also  required  to  make  regulations,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  pre\'enting  the  waste  or 
misuse,  and  the  undue  consumption  or  contamination  of  water.  Such  regula- 
tions, amongst  other  things,  are  to  prescribe  the  size,  natm-e,  and  strength 
of  the  pipes,  cocks,  cisterns,  and  other  apparatus  to  be  used,  and  to  interdict 
any  arrangements  which  may  tend  to  waste,  etc.  (Act  of  1852,  s.  26  ; 
cp.  1871,  ss.  17-25). 
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Every  cistern  or  other  receptacle  for  water,  and  every  closet,  etc., 
supplied  with  water  by  any  company,  must  be  so  constructed  and  used  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  waste,  misuse,  or  undue  consumption  of  water, 
and  the  flow  or  return  of  foul  air  or  other  noisome  or  impure  matter  into 
the  main  or  pipes.  If  it  is  not  so  constructed  or  used,  no  company  is  bound 
to  supply  it  with  water  (Act  of  1852,  s.  23).  The  absence  of  the  prescribed 
fittings  from  any  premises  constitutes  a  nuisance,  rendering  the  premises 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  liable  to  be  closed  summarily  by  order  of 
justices  until  the  defect  shall  have  been  remedied  (Act  of  1871,  s.  33). 

14.  Powers  of  Sanitary  Authorities. — Local  authorities  in  many  cases 
supply  water  themselves  to  their  districts.  In  some  instances  they  have 
acquired  previously  existing  undertakings,  either  compulsorily  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  or  by  agreement  with  their  former  owners.  In 
others  they  have  constructed  the  necessary  works.  Parliament  early 
recognised  the  desirability  of  their  doing  this,  and  in  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment Clauses  Act,  1847  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  34),  laid  down  the  outline  of  the 
provisions  to  be  usually  adopted.  In  the  next  year,  the  first  Public  Health 
Act  conferred  on  the  governing  bodies  of  urban  sanitary  districts  the  right 
of  providing  a  supply  for  those  districts.  The  powers  so  given  were 
re-enacted  and  extended  by  the  Act  of  1875,  and  were  further  added  to  in 
1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  25). 

Any  sanitary  authority  may  now  provide  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
its  district  a  supply  of  water  proper  and  sufficient  for  public  and  private 
purposes ;  and  for  these  purposes,  or  any  of  them,  may  (1)  construct  water- 
works ;  (2)  hire  or  purchase  waterworks,  or  any  right  to  take  or  convey 
water,  and  any  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  any  water  company ;  and  (3) 
contract  with  any  person  for  a  supply  of  water  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  51). 

If  a  local  authority  have  occasion  to  acquire  lands  compulsorily,  they 
can  do  so  by  means  of  a  provisional  order  to  be  obtained  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  sec.  176  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Such 
an  order,  however,  cannot  give  the  power  of  taking  water  riglits  com- 
pulsorily, and  a  private  Bill  is  still  necessary  for  any  large  water  scheme. 
[So  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  in  the  case  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring  in  1877.  Eresh  legislation  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  this 
ruling,  but  it  has  not  been  passed.] 

The  power  to  construct  waterworks  may  not  be  exercised  within  the 
limits  of  supply  of  any  water  company  authorised  to  supply  water  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  order  confirmed  by  Parliament,  unless  such  company  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  water  proper  and  sufficient  for  all  reasonable 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  required  by  the  local  authority  (s.  52).  If 
the  company  has  merely  a  legal  existence,  but  is  not  able  and  willing  to 
give  a  proper  supply,  the  local  authority  is  not  prohibited  from  construct- 
ing waterworks  {Richmond  Watericorles  Go.  v.  Richmond  Vestry,  1876,  3 
Ch.  D.  82).  But  a  company  which  is  constructing  proper  works,  tbougli 
they  are  unfinished  and  not  yet  capable  of  affording  the  supply,  is  pro- 
tected from  the  competition  of  the  local  authority  {Newhaxen  Water  Co.  v. 
Newliaven  Board,  Timis,  21st  Jan.  1882  ;  Bognor  Water  Co.  \.  Bognor  Board, 
1894,  70  L.  T.  402).  The  prohibition  only  applies  to  the  construction  of 
waterworks  for  supplying  the  public ;  a  local  authority  is  not  prohibited 
from  constructing  works  for  the  purpose  of  getting  water  for  its  own  use, 
<'-g.  for  flusliiug  sewers,  or  probably  for  watering  streets  ( West  Surrey  Water 
Co.  V.  Chertsey,  [1894]  3  Ch.  513). 

The  provisions  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts,  supra,  with  respect  to 
(3)  breaking  up  streets  for  the  purpose  of  laying  pipes,  (4)  communication 
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pipes,  (6)  waste  or  misuse  of  water,  (7)  guarding  against  fouling,  and 
(8)  payment  and  recovery  of  water  rates,  are  incorporated  in  the  Public 
Health  Act.  As,  however,  all  local  authorities,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  are 
now  road  authorities,  the  powers  as  to  breaking  up  streets  are  only 
needed  in  case  of  private  streets.  As  regards  them,  a  local  authority  may 
carry  mains,  if  on  the  report  of  their  surveyor  it  appears  necessary,  into, 
thi'ough,  or  under  any  lands  whatsoever  (ss.  16  and  54).  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  streets,  like  ordinary  water  companies,  and  need  not  even  purchase 
the  land  in  which  they  lay  their  mains  {Hill  v.  Wallasey  Board,  [1894]  1 
Ch.  13;i),  though  they  must  of  course  pay  compensation  if  they  cause  any 
injury  by  going  through  private  land. 

Private  Acts  and  orders  fix  a  scale  of  charges,  which  a  company  may 
not  exceed.     The  Public  Health  Act  imposes  no  such  restriction  on  local 
authorities,  but  empowers  them  to  charge  a  water  rate,  to  be  assessed  on  the 
net  annual  value  of  the  premises  supplied,  or  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
supplying  water  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  (s.  56) ;  and  they  may  agree 
to  supply  water  by  meter  (s.  58).     Their  power  to  make  charges,  though 
not  limited  by  Parliament,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  rule  that  they  must 
not  make  a  profit  out  of  such  a  matter  as  supplying  water.     The  scale  of 
charges  should  therefore  be  such  as  fairly  to  reimburse  all  necessary  ex- 
penditure, but  not  such  as  to  give  an  income  in  relief  of  the  general  rates 
( Worcester  {Mayor  of)  v.  Droitwich  Assessment  Committee,  1876, 2  Ex.  D.  49). 
A  local  authority  shall  provide  and  keep  in  any  waterworks  constructed 
or  purchased  by  them  a  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  (s.  55).     They 
further  may  require  the  owner  of  any  house  in  their  district  to  obtain  a 
proper  supply  of  water,  and  to  do  all  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose.     If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  they  may  do  such  works,  and  obtain 
such  supply,  and  make  his  premises  liable  to  pay  water  rates,  whether  the 
supply  is  actually  laid  on  to  them  or  not  (s.  62 ;  Southend  Waterioorhs  Qo. 
V.  Howard,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  215).     It  is  the  duty  of  every  rural  sanitary 
authority  to  see  that  every  occupied  dwelling-house  within  their  district 
has  within  a  reasonable  distance  an  available  supply  of  wholesome  water 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  and  use  for  domestic  purposes  of  the  inmates. 
If  it  has  not  such  supply,  they  may  require  the  owner  to  provide  it;  and  if 
he  fails,  may  then,  in  proper  cases,  provide  it  at  his  expense  (Act  of  1878, 
s.  3).     No  house  newly  erected  or  rebxiilt  in  a  rural  district  since  1878  may 
be  occupied  until  a  certificate  has  been  obtained  from  the  sanitary  authority 
that  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  domestic  purposes  is  available.    If  the  ' 
certificate  is  refused,  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  justices,  who  may  grant  it 
in  proper  cases  {ibid.  s.  6). 

15.  Control  of  Local  Government  Board. — If  a  local  authority  have  made 
default  in  providing  their  district  with  a  supply  of  water,  in  cases  where 
danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  insufficiency  or  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  existing  supply,  and  a  proper  supply  can  be  got  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  make  an  order  limiting 
a  time  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  local  authority.  If  such  duty 
is  not  performed  within  the  time  limited,  the  order  may  be  enforced  by 
mandamus,  or  the  Local  Government  Board  may  appoint  some  person  to 
perform  such  duty  at  the  expense  and  with  the  powers  of  the  defaulting 
authority  (Act  of  1875,  s.  299).  If  the  Local  Government  Board  apply  for 
a  mandamus  in  such  a  case,  it  is  granted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
{B.  V.  Staines  Board,  1894,  62  L.  J.  M.  C.  540).  But  the  decision  is  left 
to  them,  and  a  party  aggrieved  cannot  maintain  an  action  {Peebles  v. 
Osivaldwistle  D.  C,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  625). 
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16.  Powers  of  Parish  Councils. — The  Local  Government  Act,  1894 
(56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73),  which  created  the  parish  councils,  gave  them  certain 
rather  undefined  powers  with  respect  to  water.  They  may  utilise  any 
well,  spring,  or  stream  within  their  parish,  and  provide  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing water  therefrom,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
corporation  or  person  (s.  8  {e)).  As  parish  councils  have  no  compulsory 
powers  of  acquiring  land  or  rights  over  it,  they  cannot  often  utilise  any 
spring,  etc.,  unless  it  is  one  which  the  public  have  already  acquired  the 
right  to  use.  A  parish  council  is  also  empowered  to  deal  with  any  pond, 
open  ditch,  drain,  or  place  containing,  or  used  for  the  collection  of,  any 
drainage  filth,  stagnant  water,  or  matter  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
by  draining,  etc.,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  private  right,  or  the 
sewage  or  drainage  works  of  any  local  authority  (s.  8  (/)).  The  power  to 
provide  a  water  supply  remains  with  the  district  council  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  1875  and  1878,  supra.  But  a  parish  council  may  bring 
effective  pressure  to  bear  on  the  district  council.  Where  they  resolve 
that  the  district  council  ought  to  have  provided  the  parish  with  a  supply 
of  water,  in  cases  where  danger  to  health  arises  from  the  insufficiency  or 
unwholesomeness  of  the  existing  supply,  and  a  proper  supply  can  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  they  may  complain  to  the  County  Council.  That 
council  may  either  transfer  to  themselves  the  powers  of  the  defaulting 
district  council,  and  carry  out  the  necessary  works,  or  may  make  an  order 
that  the  district  council  shall  perform  their  duty,  and  appoint  a  person  to 
perform  it  for  them  (s.  16). 

[^Authorities. — -Michael  and  Wills,  Law  Relating  to  Gas  and  Water,  4tli 
ed.,  1894;  Vesey  FitzGerald's  /"wSfe  Health  Act,  7th  ed.,  1895,  pp.  50-120.] 


Waterway. — Inland  waters  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  first  class,  comprising  all  estuaries  of  the  sea,  and  rivers  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  tide  ceases  to  ebb  and  flow,  in  which  the  property 
in  the  soil  covered  by  the  water  is  primd  facie  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  in 
which  the  public  have,  at  common  law,  a  right  of  navigation  and  a  right  of 
fishing ;  the  second  class,  comprisiug  all  inland  lakes,  rivers,  and  natural 
streams,  where  the  tide  does  not  flow,  in  which  the  property  in  the  soil  and 
the  right  of  fishing  are  primd  facie  vested  in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  and  in  which  the  public  have  no  right  of  navigation  at  common  law, 
though  in  many  instances  they  have  acquired  such  a  right  by  user  or  by 
Act  of  Parhament ;  and  the  third  class,  comprising  canals,  and  other  artificial 
watercourses  and  waterworks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  con- 
structed under,  and  are  regulated  by,  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Canals, 
and  other  artificial  watercourses  and  waterworks,  are  treated  of  in  other  parts 
of  this  work  (see  Canal  ;  Watercoukse  ;  Water  Supply),  and  no  further 
reference  will  be  made  to  them  in  this  article.  We  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  relatiag  to  the  first  two  classes  of  waterways  abo^■e 
mentioned. 

Ownership  of  the  Soil  and  Bight  of  Fishing. — At  common  law  the 
property  in  the  soil  of  the  sea,  and  of  estuaries,  and  of  all  rivers  so  far  as 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  not  in  the  lord  of  an 
adjoining  manor,  or  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands;  but,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  public,  such  property  may  be  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a 
subject,  and  may  have  become  part  of  a  manor  either  by  grant  or  by  pre- 
scription (Com.  Big.  "  Navigation  "  A ;  Hale,  Be  Jure  Maris,  p.  35 ;  A.-G.  v. 
Burridge,  1822,  10  Price  Ex.  350  ;  Gann  v.  Free  Fishers  of  Whitstable,  1865, 
VOL.  xn.  .36 
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11  CI.  H.  L.  192 ;  B.  v.  Smith,  1780,  2  Doug.  K.  B.  441 ;  Bristow  v. 
Cormican,  1878,  3  App.  Gas.  641 ;  Murphy  v.  Byan,  1868,  Ir.  2  C  L 
143,  149). 

The  right  of  fishing  in  all  such  tidal  waters  belongs,  at  common  law,  to 
the  public ;  but,  before  Magna  Carta,  the  Crown  had  power,  as  part  of  the 
prerogative,  to  exclude  the  public,  and  create  a  several  fishery ;  and  Magna 
Carta  did  not  affect  any  fisheries  which  had  been  made  several,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  public,  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  ii.  {Malcomson  v. 
O'Dea,  1862,  10  CI.  H.  L.  593;  and  see  Fisheries,  and  authorities  cited 
supra).  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
owner  of  a  several  fishery  in  tidal  waters  is  also  the  owner  of  the  soil 
underlying  such  fishery,  the  grant  of  a  several  fishery  operating,  primii 
facie,  as  a  grant  of  the  soil  also  (A.-G.  v.  Emerson,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  649 ; 
Hindson  v.  Ashhy,  [1896]  2  Ch.  1 ;  Somerset  v.  Fogwell,  1826,  5  Barn.  & 
Cress.  875 ;  29  E.  E.  449). 

With  regard  to  non-tidal  waters,  Lord  Hale  says:  "Fresh  rivers,  of 
what  kind  soever,  do  of  common  right  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  soil 
adjacent ;  so  that  the  owners  of  the  one  side  have,  of  common  right,  the 
propriety  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  right  of  fishing,  usque  ad  filum 
aquce,  and  the  owners  of  the  other  side  the  right  of  ownership  and  fishing 
unto  the  filum  aquce  on  their  side ;  and,  if  a  man  be  owner  of  the  land  of 
both  sides,  in  common  presumption  he  is  the  owner  of  the  whole  river,  and 
hath  the  right  of  fishing  according  to  the  extension  of  his  land  in  length  " 
(Z>e  Jure  Maris,  i.). 

The  distinction  between  public  waters,  the  property  in  the  soil  of  which 
is  primd  facie  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  in  which  the  public  have  the  right 
of  fishing ;  and  private  waters,  in  which  the  property  in  the  soil  and  right 
of  fishing  are  primd  facie  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
depends,  not  upon  whether  the  waters  are  subject  to  pubUc  rights  of 
navigation,  but  upon  whether  they  are  tidal  or  non-tidal  waters.  The  word 
navigable,  used  in  a  legal  sense,  as  applied  to  a  river  in  which  the  soil 
primd  facie  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  the  fishing  to  -the  public,  imports 
that  the  river  is  one  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  (Murphy  v.  Byan, 
1868,  Ir.  2  C.  L.  143).  "Above  the  point  of  the  tidal  flux  and  reflux,  the 
bed  and  soil  of  a  river  are  vested  in  the  riparian  proprietors,  those  on  either 
bank  possessing  it  usque  ad  medium  filum  aquce ;  and  this  none  the  less  because 
it  is  navigable,  and  has  been  immemorially  navigated,  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes  "  (ibid.  pp.  148,  152) ;  and  the  public  cannot,  by  immemorial  user 
or  otherwise  (except,  of  course,  by  statute),  acquire  a  legal  right  to  fish  in  a 
river  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  (ibid.  p.  149 ;  Smith  v.  Andrews, 
[1891]  2  Ch.  678 ;  Blount  v.  Zayard,  [1891]  2  Ch.  681  n. ;  Eudson  v.  Macrae, 
1863,  4  B.  &  S.  538).  The  opening  of  a  river  to  public  navigation  by  Act 
of  Parliament  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  affect  the  ownership  of  the  soil  or 
any  of  the  rights  incident  to  such  ownership,  except  so  far  as  such  rights 
are  necessarily  affected  by  the  right  given  to  the  pubhc  to  use  the  river  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation ;  and  therefore  does  not  give  the  pubHc  any  right 
of  fishing  in  the  non-tidal  part  of  the  river  (Mussell  v.  Burch,  1876,  35 
L.  T.  486 ;  Hargreaves  v.  Diddams,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  582).  The  right  of 
fishing  in  non-tidal  waters  is  primd  facie  incident  to  the  property  in  the 
soil  covered  by  such  waters  (Carlisle  v.  Graham,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Ex.  361) ; 
and  the  ownership  of  a  several  fishery  is  presumptive  evidence  of  ownership 
of  the  underlying  soil  (Hindson  v.  Ashby,  [1896]  2  Ch.  1). 

A  river  is  not  tidal  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  rulcj  that  the  soil  primd 
facie  belongs  to  the  Crown  and  the  fishing  to  the  public,  merely  because  it 
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may  be  affected  by  tidal  influence  on  the  occasion  of  unusually  high  tides. 
For  this  purpose,  the  river  must  be  one  which  at  the  place  in  question  may 
be  fairly  said  to  be  within  the  influence  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  {Beece  v.  Miller,  1882,  8  Q.  B.  D.  626 ;  Blower 
V.  Ellis,  1886,  50  J.  P.  326).  In  Beece  v.  Miller,  the  appellant  was  con- 
victed of  unlawfully  fishing  in  a  river  where  the  respondents  had  a  private 
right  of  fishery.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  river  was  an  ancient 
navigable  river,  and  that  at  the  place  where  the  appellant  fished  the  water 
was  not  salt,  and  in  ordinary  tides  it  was  unaffected  by  tidal  influence,  but 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  unusually  high  tides  the  rising  of  the  salt  water 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  dammed  back  the  fresh  water  and  caused  it 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  It  was  held  that  the 
river  at  the  place  in  question  could  not  be  considered  tidal,  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  justices  was  not  ousted  by  the  appellant  having  claimed 
a  right  to  fish  there  as  one  of  the  pubKc. 

In  Bristow  v.  Cormican,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  641,  it  was  vmanimously 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Crown  is  not  of  common  right 
entitled  to  the  soil  or  fisheries  of  an  inland  non-tidal  lake,  however  large. 
"  Lough  Neagh "  (the  lake  in  question)  "  is  the  longest  inland  lake  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  is  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  broad.  It  contains  nearly 
100,000  acres ;  but  though  it  is  so  large,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  rule  which 
would,  jprimd  facie,  connect  the  soil  or  fishings  with  the  Crown,  or  dis- 
connect them  from  the  private  ownership  either  of  riparian  proprietors  or 
other  persons"  (Cairns,  L.C.,  at  p.  652).  The  questions  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  riparian  proprietors  as  between  themselves,  and  as  to  whether 
the  public  have  a  right  of  fishing  in  such  lakes,  did  not  arise  for  decision. 
Lord  Blackburn  (at  p.  666),  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  did  not 
seem  very  convenient  that  each  proprietor  of  a  few  acres  fronting  on  Lough 
Neagh  should  have  a  piece  of  soil  of  the  lough  many  miles  in  length  tacked 
on  to  his  frontage. 

The  bed  of  a  non-tidal  river  or  stream  is  not  primd  facie  the  common 
property  of  the  owners  on  opposite  sides.  The  share  of  each  riparian  pro- 
prietor belongs  to  him  in  severalty,  and  extends  up  to  midstream.  But  his 
ownership  of  the  soil  is  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  other  riparian  proprietors, 
and  he  is  not  entitled,  without  their  consent,  to  use  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream.  He  may  erect  a  fence  or 
bulwark  on  the  bank,  but  may  not  abridge  the  width  of  the  stream.  An 
encroachment  on  the  alveus  of  a  running  stream  is  actionable  at  the  suit  of 
any  other  riparian  owner,  without  proof  of  damage,  because  such  an  encroach- 
ment necessarily  interferes  with  the  natural  course  of  the  stream  (BicJcett  v. 
Morris,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Sc.  App.  47 ;  Wishart  v.  Wyllie,  1853,  1  Macq.  H.  L. 
Cas.  389 ;  JDwyer  v.  Bich,  1870,  Ir.  4  Com.  L.  424 ;  and  see  Watekcouese). 

The  property  in  the  soU  of  a  private  river  or  stream  is  not  necessarily 
vested  in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands.  The  lands  may  be  conveyed 
apart  from  the  bed  of  the  river ;  or  the  bed  of  the  river  be  conveyed  apart 
from  the  adjoining  lands.  There  is,  however,  a  presumption  that  where  a 
conveyance  describes  the  premises  conveyed  as  bounded  by  a  river,  it  is 
intended  that  the  bed  of  the  river,  iisque  ad  medium  filiim  aquw,  should 
pass ;  and  this  presumption  applies  to  lands  of  any  tenure,  freehold,  copy- 
hold, or  leasehold,  and  equally  applies  to  grants  by  the  Crown  {Tilbury  v. 
SUva,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  98 ;  Lord  v.  Commissioners  for  Sydney,  1859,  12 
Moo.  P.  C.  473;  Bwyer  v.  Bich,  1870,  Ir.  4  Com.  L.  424;  Crossley  v. 
Idghtowler,  1867,  L.  E.  3  Eq.  279).     In  I)wyer  v.  Bich,  supra,  it  was  held 
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that  a  conveyance  of  premises  described  as  bounded  by  a  river,  and  con- 
taining about  120  acres,  operated  to  convey  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river 
up  to  midstream,  though  the  estimate  of  120  acres  would  have  been 
satisfied  without  including  any  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river  (and  see 
Micklethwait  v.  Newlay  Bridge  Co.,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  133).  The  presumption 
may,  however,  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  surrounding  circumstances  in  relation 
to  the  property  in  question  which  negative  the  possibility  of  such  having 
been  the  intention.  Where  a  fishery  in  the  river  fronting  the  lands  con- 
veyed had  for  a  very  long  time  previous  to  the  conveyance  been  leased  from 
time  to  time  as  a  separate  tenement,  distinct  from  the  riparian  closes,  and 
such  fishery  was  actually  under  lease  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance ;  and 
the  grantees  under  the  conveyance  had  not  claimed  nor  exercised  any  right 
of  fishing  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  after  the  conveyance,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  grantors  or  their  tenants  of  the  fishery  had  always  fished 
during  such  period  without  interruption,  it  was  held  that  the  conveyance 
ought  not  to  be  construed  as  passing  any  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
{Devonshire  v.  Pattinson,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D.  263;  and  see  Bloomfield  v. 
Johnston,  1867,  Ir.  8  Com.  L.  68,  104).  But  the  presumption  will  not  be 
rebutted  because  subsequent  circumstances,  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  the  conveyance,  show  it  to  have  been  very  disadvantageous  to  the  grantor 
to  have  parted  with  the  half  of  the  river-bed,  and  if  contemplated,  would 
probably  have  induced  him  to  reserve  it ;  nor  is  the  presumption  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  the  grantor  was  the  owner  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  (Micklethwait  v.  Newlay  Bridge  Go.,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  133). 

Effect  of  Biver  changing  its  Course. — If  the  water  of  the  sea  or  of  a  tidal 
river,  the  property  in  the  soil  covered  by  which  is  vested  in  the  Crown, 
encroaches  gradually  and  imperceptibly  on  the  land  of  a  subject,  the  land 
so  encroached  upon  and  covered  with  water  becomes  vested  in  the  Crown ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  land  is  formed  by  a  gradual  and  imperceptible 
deposit  of  soil  or  other  matter,  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  the  land 
so  formed  becomes  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  soil  {B.  v. 
Yarhorough,  1824,  3  Barn.  &  Cress.  91;  27  K.  E.  292;  Scratton  v.  Brown, 
1825,  4  Barn.  &  Cress.  485 ;  28  E.  E.  344 ;  In  re  Hull  and  Selby  Bwy.  Co., 
1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  327).  An  encroachment  or  accretion  which  is  so 
gradual  that  it  cannot  be  observed  during  its  progress,  is  deemed  to  be 
"  imperceptible "  for  this  purpose,  though  in  the  course  of  time  the  loss 
or  increase  may  be  considerable,  and  the  extent  of  the  encroachment  or 
accretion  may  be  definable  {B.  v.  Yarhorough,  supra;  Foster  v.  Wright, 
1878,  4  C.  P.  D.  438). 

If,  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  waters  of  a  tidal  river,  a  new  channel 
is  formed  in  the  land  of  a  subject,  the  new  channel  through  which  the 
waters  flow  becomes  a  highway  subject  to  the  public  right  of  navigation, 
and  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  not  disturb  the  waters  in  their  new  course ; 
but  the  property  in  the  soil  remains  in  the  original  owner,  and  if  at  any 
time  the  waters  recede  and  the  river  again  changes  its  course,  leaving  the 
new  channel  dry,  the  soil  becomes  again  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
owner,  free  from  all  rights  in  the  public  {Carlisle  v.  Graham,  1869,  L  B. 
4  Ex.  361,  368). 

The  same  principles  apply  to  non-tidal  waters.  "  If  a  fresh  river 
between  the  lands  of  two  lords  or  owners  insensibly  gains  on  the  one  or 
the  other  side,  the  propriety  continues  as  before  in  the  river.  But  if  done 
sensibly  and  suddenly,  then  the  ownership  of  the  soil  remains  according  to 
the  former  bounds "  (Hale,  De  Jure  Maris,  i.  c.  1 ;  Ford  v.  Bacy,  1861, 
7  H.  &  N.  151,  156).     Where  a  river,  which  at  one  time  flowed  wholly 
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within  lands  belonging  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  wore  awa,y  its  bank,  and  by 
gradual  and  imperceptible  progress  approached  and  eventually  encroached  on 
the  land  of  an  adjoining  owner,  until  a  strip  of  such  land  became  part  of  the 
river-bed,  it  was  held  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  became  the  owner  of  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river,  including  the  piece  of  land  so  encroached  upon,  though 
the  portion  of  the  bed  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  adjoining  owner 
was  capable  of  identification  (Foster  v.  Wright,  1878,  4  C.  P.  D.  438).  So, 
where  land  is  formed  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  accretion,  it  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  soil  (ibid. ;  I)oe  v.  East  India  Company,  1856, 
10  Moo.  P.  0.  140). 

Where  an  island  rises  in  a  river,  it  belongs  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
formerly  owned  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.  In  a  tidal  river  it  primd  facie 
belongs  to  the  Crown.  In  a  non-tidal  river,  if  the  island  lies  wholly  on  one 
side  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  midway  between  the  banks  of  the  river,  it 
primA  facie  belongs  to  the  proprietors  along  the  bank  on  that  side ;  and  if 
it  lies  partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other  side  of  such  an  imaginary 
line,  the  portion  lying  on  each  side  of  such  line  primd  facie  belongs  to  the 
proprietors  along  the  bank  on  that  side ;  proprietors  on  the  same  side  being 
entitled  to  share  the  island  according  to  the  extent  of  their  lands,  measured 
by  a  straight  line  across  the  river  from  their  respective  boundaries  (see  Hale, 
Be  Jit/re  Maris,  i.  c.  6). 

Navigation  in  Tidal  Waters. — The  public  have  at  common  law  a  right 
of  navigation  in  all  tidal  navigable  waters  (Gann  v.  Free  Fishers  of  Whit- 
stable,  1865,  11  CI.  H.  L.  192) ;  and  the  fact  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in 
a  particular  place  is  strong  primd  facie  evidence  that  such  place  is  navigable, 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  public  right  (Miles  v.  Rose,  1814,  5  Taun.  705  ; 
15  E.  E.  623).  It  is  not,  however,  conclusive  evidence.  The  flowing  and 
reflowing  of  the  tide  in  a  creek  does  not  of  itself  make  the  creek  naAdgable ; 
and  the  owners  may  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  fact  navigable  until 
they  made  it  so  (Lynn  v.  Turner,  1800,  Cowp.  86;  Miles  v.  Bose,  1814, 
5  Taun.  705;  15  E.  E.  623).  "The  strength  of  the  primd  facie  evidence 
arising  from  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  must  depend  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  channel.  If  it  is  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  calculated 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  it  has 
'  been  a  public  navigation;  but  if  it  is  a  petty  stream,  navigable  only  at 
certain  periods  of  the  tide,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  by  very 
small  boats,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  ever  has  been  a  public  navigable 
channel"  (per  Bayley,  J.,  in  R.  v.  Montague,  1825,  4  Barn.  &  Cress.  602; 
28  E.  E.  420). 

The  public  right  of  passage  in  a  tidal  navigable  river  is  not  suspended 
during  the  time  when  the  tide  is  too  low  for  vessels  to  float.  The  right 
includes  all  such  rights  as,  with  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  river, 
are  necessary  for  the  full  and  convenient  passage  of  vessels  and  boats  along 
the  channel.  A  public  navigable  river  is  so  at  all  times ;  and  a  subject 
may  go  upwards  and  downwards,  even  if  he  is  not  able  to  reach  the  port  or 
the  deep  water  in  one  tide,  or  without  grounding.  In  such  a  case  he  may 
remain  aground  until  the  tide  serves ;  though  he  may  be  liable  to  make 
compensation  for  any  injury  done,  and  though,  by  custom  or  agreement,  a 
fine  may  be  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  for  such  grounding  (Mayor  of 
Colchester  v.  Brooke,  1845,  7  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  339).  The  right  to  navigate 
includes  a  right  to  anchor  (Gann  v.  Free  Fishers  of  Whitstable,  1865,  11 
CI.  H.  L.  192).  But  there  is  no  common  law  right  of  towing  on  the  banks, 
although  there  may  be,  and  is  with  respect  to  most  navigable  rivers,  such  a 
right  by  custom.    Slight  evidence  of  usage  is,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficient. 
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to  support  a  right  of  towing,  on  the  ground  of  public  convenience ;  and  there 
is  no  objection  in  point  of  law  to  the  dedication  of  a  way  for  such  a  limited 
purpose.  A  towing-path  may  be  a  highway,  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  towing  barges  and  vessels  (Winch  v.  Thames  Conservators,  1872,  L.  R 
7  C.  P.  458,  471 ;  Ball  v.  Herbert,  1789,  3  T.  R  253 ;  1  R.  R  695). 

The  ownership  of  the  Crown  in  the  bed  and  soil  of  estuaries  and  tidal 
navigable  rivers  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  cannot  be  used  in  any 
manner  so  as  to  derogate  from  or  interfere  with  the  pubhc  right  of  naviga- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  Crown  grants  part  of  the  bed  or  soil  of  an  estuary 
or  tidal  navigable  river  to  a  subject,  the  grantee  takes  subject  to  the  public 
right ;  and  he  cannot,  in  respect  of  his  ownership  of  the  soil,  make  any 
claim  or  demand,  even  if  it  be  expressly  granted  to  him,  which  in  any  way 
interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  right  {Gann  v.  Free  Fishers  of 
WhitstaUe,  1865,  11  CI.  H.  L.  192;  Mayor  of  Colchester  v.  Brooke,  18ib, 
7  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  339 ;  A.-G.  v.  Burridge,  1822,  10  Price  Ex.  350 ;  24  R  R 
705;  A.-G.  v.  Parmeter,  1822,  10  Price  Ex.  378,  412;  24  R  R  723; 
Williams  v.  Wilcox,  1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  314,  333).  In  Gann  v.  Free 
Fishers  of  WhitstaUe,  the  respondents  claimed  to  be  entitled,  as  grantees 
of  an  oyster  fishery,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  estuary"  of 
the  Thames  for  the  purposes  of  such  fishery,  to  an  anchorage  due  for 
every  vessel  casting  anchor  upon  the  soil  within  the  limits  of  the 
fishery,  and  it  was  held  that,  since  such  claim  interfered  with  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  public  right  of  navigation,  it  could  not  be  supported 
on  the  ground  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  nor  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  immemorially  made  and  submitted  to.  In  order  to  support 
a  claim  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  an  estuary  or  navigable  river  to  pay- 
ment of  an  anchorage  due,  proof  must  be  given  of  some  facts  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  soil  was  originally  within  a  port  or  harbour,  or 
that  some  service  or  benefit  was  rendered  to  the  public  as  a  consideration 
for  the  imposition  of  the  toll  (ibid.). 

The  common  law  right  of  navigation  in  tidal  navigable  rivers,  which  is 
paramount  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  is  a  right  of  passage  in  every  part  of 
the  space  between  the  banks ;  and  therefore  a  right  to  obstruct  part  of  the 
passage  can  no  more  be  acquired  by  grant  from  the  Crown  than  a  right 
to  obstruct  the  whole  of  the  passage.  Weirs  granted  by  the  Crown  before 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  i.  were,  however,  impHedly 
legalised  by  the  Act  of  12  Edw.  iv.  c.  7,  which  confirmed  the  existing 
statutes  providing  for  the  abatement  of  aU  such  and  similar  obstructions  in 
navigable  rivers  that  had  been  set  up  or  increased  in  extent  since  that 
time,  and  also  contained  provisions  for  preventing  any  further  increase  of 
the  nuisance.  A  grant  from  the  Crown  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
will  be  inferred  from  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  weir  before  that  time ;  and 
a  weir  which,  when  first  so  granted,  obstructed  the  navigation  of  only  a 
part  of  the  river,  does  not  become  illegal  because  the  stream  changes  its 
bed,  so  that  the  weir  obstructs  the  only  navigable  passage  reml,ining 
(  Williams  v.  Wibox,  1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  314).  As  to  weirs  in  private  waters, 
see  Bolle  v.  Whyte,  1868,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  286 ;  Leconfield  v.  Lonsdale,  1870, 
L.  R  5  C.  P.  657 ;  and  see  Watercourse. 

A  public  right  of  navigation  in  a  river  or  creek  may  be  extinguished  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  recess  of  the  sea,  or  an 
accumulation  of  silt  and  mud  choking  up  the  channel  and  rendermg  it 
impassable,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  or 
Sewers;  and  where  a  public  road  obstructing  a  channel  had  existed  for  so 
long  that  the  state  of  the  channel  at  the  time  when  the  road  was  made 
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could  not  be  proved,  it  was  presumed  that  the  right  of  navigation,  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  had  been  extinguished  by  some  lawful  means  {B.  v.  Montague, 
1825,  4  Barn.  &  Cress.  598 ;  28  E.  E.  420).  Such  a  right  is  not,  however, 
extinguished  merely  because  it  is  not  exercised  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  during  such  period  the  river  at  the  place  in  question  is 
in  a  condition  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  being  used  as  a  public  navi^ 
gable  river.  An  obstruction  for  twenty  years  does  not  extinguish  a  public 
right  (Vooght  v.  Winch,  1819,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  662 ;  21  E.  E.  446). 

Navigation  in  Non-tidal  Waters. — The  public  have  no  common  law  right 
of  navigation  in  rivers  and  streams  above  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  ; 
but  such  a  right  may  be  acquired  either  by  user  or  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Provisions  have  been  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  opening  to  the 
pubKc,  and  for  the  improvement,  protection,  and  regulation  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  larger  and  more  important  rivers;  and  in  such  cases  the 
extent  of  the  public  right,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  exer- 
cised, depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  particular  statute  (see  Eiveks 
CoNSEKVANCY ;  THAMES ;  Meesey  ;  Zee  Conservators  v.  Button,  1881,  6  App. 
Cas.  685). 

A  public  right  of  navigation  acquired  by  user  is '  simply  a  right  of  way 
"  similar  to  the  right  the  public  may  have  to  pass  along  a  public  road  or 
footpath  through  a  private  estate"  (Orr-Uwing  v.  Colquhoun,  1877,  2 
App.  Cas.  839,  846,  868),  and  is  not  the  same  as  the  right  of  navigation  in 
the  sea  or  in  a  tidal  river  {ihid.  p.  847).  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
right  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  user ;  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  right  of  passage  in  every  part  of  the  stream.  The  public  who 
have  acquired  a  right  of  navigation  by  user  "  have  a  right  to  pass  as  fully 
and  freely,  and  as  safely  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do  "  ;  but  they  cannot 
complain  of  an  erection  by  a  riparian  owner  on  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
unless  there  is  a  present  interference  with  such  right  of  passage,  or  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  erection  will  necessarily  produce  effects  which  will  inter- 
fere with  that  right  (ibid.  p.  854).  The  fact  that  the  erection  interrupts 
the  flow  of  the  stream,  or  that  it  may  in  future,  under  a  change  of  circum- 
etances,'  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation,  does  not  entitle  the 
pubHc  to  demand  its  removal  (ibid.  862,  871,  873). 

In  Bourke  v.  Davis,  1889,  44  Ch.  D.  110,  the  defendant  claimed,  as  one 
of  the  public,  a  right  of  navigation  on  the  river  Mole,  a  non-tidal  tributary 
of  the  Thames.  The  evidence  showed  that  as  far  back  as  living  memory 
the  riparian  proprietors  and  their  friends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  boating 
on  the  river ;  that,  subsequently,  a  few  persons  living  on  the  banks  secretly 
commenced  to  take  remuneration  for  lending  their  boats,  not  at  first 
making  any  definite  charge,  but  receiving  whatever  the  borrower  thought 
fit  to  give ;  and  that  gradually  the  practice  of  boating  on  the  river  for 
pleasure  increased,  and  was  not  confined  to  the  riparian  owners  and  their 
licensees.  The  defendant,  who  was  not  a  riparian  proprietor,  had  let  out 
boats  for  hire  for  a  period  of  eight  years ;  and  there  had  been  no  inter- 
ference with  the  practice  of  boating  until  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  riparian 
proprietor  owning  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  put  up  the  obstruction, 
the  removal  of  which  by  the  defendant  gave  rise  to  the  action.  It  was 
held  that  the  proper  inference  to  draw  from  the  evidence  was  that  the  use 
made  by  the  public  of  the  river  was  permissive  and  not  as  of  right;  and 
that,  though  the  riparian  proprietors  might  possibly  be  able  to  establish  a 
private  right  of  way,  or  a  right  of  boating  for  recreation  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  by  custom,  the  defendant  had  not  established  that  there  was 
any  public  right  of  way ;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  main- 
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tain  his  obstruction  against  the  defendant,  and  to  an  injunction  restraining 
him  from  interfering  with  it. 

Obstructions  to  Navigation. — An  obstruction  which  interferes  with  the 
exercise  of  a  public  right  of  navigation  is  a  public  nuisance ;  and  the  person 
responsible  for  its  existence  may  be  proceeded  against  either  by  indictment 
{B.  V.  Grosvenor,  1819,  2  Stark.  K  P.  511; -20  E.  E.  732)  or  by  criminal 
information  (B.  v.  Clark,  1706,  12  Mod.  Eep.  615) ;  or  may,  at  the  suit  of 
the  Attorney-General,  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  continuing  or 
ordered  to  abate  the  nuisance  (A.-G.  v.  Burridqe,  1822,  10  Price  Ex.  350  ; 
24  E.  E.  705 ;  A.-G.  v.  Lonsdale,  1868,  L.  E.  7  Eq.  377  ;  A.-G.  v.  Terry,- 
1874,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  423).  The  Attorney-General  is  entitled  to  an  injunction 
to  restrain  a  person  from  proceeding,  without  statutory  authority,  with  the 
execution  of  works  which  tend  to  interfere  with  a  public  right  of  navigation,, 
without  adducing  any  evidence  of  actual  injury  to  the  public  {A.-G.  v. 
Shrewsbury  Bridge  Co.,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  752);  and  he  may  take  proceedings^ 
for  the  removal  and  abatement  of  obstructions  constituting  a  public 
uaisance,  though  the  obstructions  were  erected  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  a  charter  from  the  Crown  {A.-G.  v.  Barmeter,  1811,  10' 
Price  Ex.  378,  412 ;  24  E.  E.  723). 

It  is  no  answer  to  an  indictment  for  causing  a  nuisance  by  an  obstruc- 
tion to  a  public  navigation,  to  say  that  the  obstruction,  though  some 
hindrance  to  the  navigation,  is  beneficial  to  the  public  in  some  other  way, 
and  that  the  advantage  to  the  public  more  than  counterbalances  the  in- 
convenience {B.  V.  Ward,  1836, 4  Ad.  &  E.  384 ;  practically  overruling  B.  v. 
Bussell,  1827,  6  Barn.  &  Cress.  566 ;  30  E.  E.  432).  Where,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  wharf  on  a  navigable  river,  and  thereby 
causing  an  obstruction  in  a  place  where  boats  had  been  accustomed  to  pass, 
it  appeared  that  the  wharf  was  a  convenience  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as 
boats  of  heavy  burden,  which  previously  had  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  • 
the  stream,  could  unload  at  the  wharf,  it  was  held  that  the  question  for  the 
jury  was  whether  the  wharf  occasioned  any  impediment  or  hindrance  to  the: 
navigation  of  the  river  for  vessels  or  boats  of  any  description,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  take  into  consideration  whether  it  was  beneficial  to  navigation 
in  general  {B.  v.  Bandall,  1842,  Car.  &  M.  496).  An  erection  which  is  built 
partly  in  the  bed  of  a  navigable  river  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
constitute  a  nuisance.  Where  a  company,  having  power  by  statute  to  build  ■ 
bridges  across  a  river  under  certain  regulations,  built  a  bridge  not  according 
to  the  regulations,  and  occupying  to  some  extent  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and 
on  an  indictment  against  the  company  for  a  nuisance,  the  jury  found  a^ 
special  verdict  that  the  company  was  guilty  of  building  the  bridge,  but  that' 
it  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation,  it  was  held  that  the  verdict  was  equiva- 
lent to  one  of  not  guilty  {B.  v.  Betts,  1850,  16  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  1022).  And 
an  obstruction  may  be  so  insignificant  as  not  to  amount  to  a  nuisance  {B. 
V.  Bussel,  1854,  3  El.  &  Bl.  942).  In  B.  v.  Tindall,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  E._143, 
where  the  defendants,  who  had  erected  planks  in  a  harbour,  were  indicted 
for  a  nuisance,  and  the  jury  found  specially  that,  by  the  works  complained 
of,  the  harbour  was  in  some  extreme  cases  rendered  less  secure,  it  was  held 
that  consequences  so  slight,  uncertain,  and  rare,  resulting  from  the  acts  of 
the  defendants,  did  not  amount  to  a  nuisance,  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
was  recorded.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  where  the  public  have  a  right  of 
navigation  at  common  law,  that  there  should  be  an  interference  with  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  right  as  it  is  being  exercised  for  the  time  being.  In 
tidal  navigable  rivers,  the  pubKc  are  entitled  to  a  right  of  passage  m  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  banks,  and  if  the  navigation  in  any  part. 
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of  such  space  is  obstructed,  the  obstruction  amounts  to  a  public  nuisance, 
la  A.-G.  V.  Terry,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  423,  where  piles  were  driven  into  the  bed 
of  a  public  navigable  river  by  a  riparian  owner,  extending  a  wharf  so  as  to 
occupy  3  feet  out  of  60  feet  of  the  available  space  for  navigation,  it  was 
held  that  the  obstruction  was  a  nuisance,  and  an  injunction  was  granted  for 
its  abatement.  This  principle  does  not,  however,  apply  to  a  right  of  navi- 
gation acquired  by  user,  the  extent  of  such  a  right  being  limited  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  actually  exercised  {Orr-Ewing  v.  Colquhoun,  1877,  2 
App.  Cas.  839,  cited  supra). 

A  private  person  has  no  right  of  action  in  respect  of  an  obstruction 
which  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  a  public  right  of  navigation,  unless  it 
also  constitutes  an  interference  with  some  private  right  which  he  enjoys 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  public,  or  unless  it  causes  him  some  special 
damage,  in  addition  to  the  loss  or  inconvenience  which  he  may  suffer  as 
one  of  the  public  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Nor 
is  a  private  person  entitled  to  abate  such  an  obstruction,  if  he  is  only 
injured  thereby  as  a  member  of  the  public.  If  property  is  placed  in  the 
bed  or  channel  of  a  public  navigable  river  so  as  to  create  a  nuisance  to  the 
navigation,  a  person  navigating  is  not  justified  in  damaging  such  property 
by  running  his  vessel  against  it,  if  he  has  room  to  pass  without  doing  so 
{Mayor  of  Golchesier  v.  Brooke,  1845,  7  Ad.  &  E.  N".  S.  339  ;  Dimas  v.  Fetley, 
1850, 15  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  276). 

Proprietors  on  the  banks  of  a  public  navigable  river  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  navigation,  by  reason  of  their  right  of  access  to  the  river, 
which  they  enjoy  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  public.  The  rights  of  riparian 
proprietors  do  not  depend  upon  the  ownership  of  the  "river-bed,  but  exist 
because  their  lands  have  the  advantage  of  being  washed  by  the  stream 
{Lyon  V.  Fishmongers  Co.,  1876,  1  App.  Cas.  662,  673,  682);  and  a  riparian 
proprietor  has  the  same  right  of  access  in  the  case  of  a  public  navigable 
river  as  in  the  case  of  a  river  which  is  not  navigable  ;  and  an  obstruction 
which  interferes  with  such  right  of  access  is  an  actionable  wrong,  without 
proof  of  special  damage  {North  Shore  Bwy.  Co.  v.  Pion,  1889,  14  App.  Cas. 
612  ;  Dolson  v.  Blackmore,  1847,  9  Ad.  &  E.  N.  S.  991 ;  and  see  Marshall  v.^ 
miswater  Co.,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Q.  B.  166).  "  The  owner  of  a  wharf  "  on  a  public 
navigable  river  "  has,  like  every  other  subject  of  the  realm,  the  right  of 
navigating  the  river  as  one  of  the  public.  This,  however,  is  not  a  right 
coming  to  him  qud  owner  or  occupier  of  any  lands  on  the  bank,  nor  is  it  a 
right  which,  per  se,  he  enjoys  in  a  manner  different  from  any  other  member 
of  the  public.  But  when  the  right  of  navigation  is  connected  with  an 
exclusive  access  to  and  from  a  particular  wharf,  it  assumes  a  very  different 
character.  It  ceases  to  be  a  right  held  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
public,  for  other  members  of  the  pubhc  have  no  access  to  or  from  the  river 
at  the  particular  place ;  and  it  becomes  a  form  of  enjoyment  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  river  in  connection  with  the  land,  the  disturbance  of  which  may 
be  vindicated  in  damages  by  an  action,  or  restrained  by  an  injunction  "  (per 
Cairns,  L.C.,  in  Zyon  v.  Fishmongers  Co.,  1876,  1  App.  Cas.  662,  671).  In 
A.-G.  V.  Lonsdale,  1868,  L.  E.  7  Eq.  377,  where  a  riparian  proprietor  had 
constructed  a  jetty  which  interfered  with  the  navigation,  an  injunction  was 
granted  against  him  at  the  suit  of  an  owner  of  property  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  though  the  plaintiff  did  not  prove  any  special  injury ; 
and  in  Bose  v.  Groves,  1843,  5  Man.  &  G.  613,  where  the  plaintiff  occupied 
a  public-house  abutting  on  a  navigable  river,  and  the  defendant  had  placed 
timbers  in  the  river,  which  drifted  opposite  the  public-house  and  obstructed 
the  access  to  it,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recovery 
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damages,  without  proof  of  special  damage  (see  also  Bobson  v.  Blachmore 
1847,  9  Ad.  &  E.  K  S.  991 ;  Booth  v.  BatU,  1889, 15  App.  Cas.188).  The 
owner  of  a  wharf  on  the  bank  of  a  public  navigable  river  is  entitled  to  moor 
vessels  of  ordinary  size  alongside  the  wharf  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and 
unloading,  at  reasonable  times  and  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  Court  will 
restrain  an  owner  of  adjoining  premises  from  interfering  with  the  access  to 
such  a  vessel,  even  though  the  vessel  may  overlap  his  own  premises, 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  access  to  the 
adjoining  premises  (Original  Hartlepool  Collieries  Co.  v.  Gihh,  1877,  5  Ch.  D. 
713).  "  A  navigable  river  is  a  public  highway,  navigable  by  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  a  reasonable  manner  and  for  a  reasonable  purpose  "  (per  Jessel, 
M.  E.,  ibid.). 

A  person  who  incurs  any  special  loss  or  damage  in  consequence  of  an 
obstruction  amounting  to  a  public  nuisance,  may  maintain  an  action  in, 
respect  of  the  loss  or  damage  sustained.  If  an  obstruction  is  placed  in  a 
public  navigable  river,  a  private  person  cannot  sue  merely  because  he  is 
inconvenienced  thereby,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public ;  but  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right  of  navigation,  and  without  negUgence,  he  runs 
his  vessel  against  the  obstruction,  and  it  is  damaged,  he  is  entitled  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  damage  sustained  against  the  person  answerable  for 
the  obstruction  (Brownlow  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1864,  16 
C.  B.  K  S.  546  ;  White  v.  Bhillips,  1863,  15  C.  B.  IsT.  S.  245).  So,  where  a 
person  was  prevented  by  an  obstruction  from  navigating  his  .barges  in  a 
navigable  creek,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  to  carry  his  goods  over  the 
land,  and  thereby  incurred  extra  trouble  and  expense,  it  was  held  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  special  damage,  in  respect  of  which  he  was  entitled 
to  maintain  an  action  (Bose  v.  Miles,  1815,  4  M.  &  S.  101 ;  16  E.  E.  405). 
It  is  no  answer  to  such  an  action  that  the  obstruction  is  beneficial  to  the 
public  at  large;  or  that  it  was  erected  under  statutory  authority,  if  the 
statutory  powers  have  been  exceeded,  or  have  been  exercised  without  due 
care  and  caution  (Jolliffe  v.  Wallasey  Local  Board,  1873,  L.  E.  9  C.  P.  62). 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  person  using  a  public  navigable  river  with  a  vessel 
of  which  he  is  possessed  and  has  the  control  and  management,  to  use 
reasonable  skill  and  care  to  prevent  mischief  to  other  vessels,  and  this 
liability  is  the  same  whether  the  vessel  is  in  motion  or  stationary,  floEiiting 
or  aground,  under  water  or  above  it "  {Brown  v.  Mallett,  1848,  5  C.  B.  599, 
616)  ;  and  therefore,  "  where  a  vessel  is  sunk  by  unavoidable  accident  in  a 
public  navigable  river,  whether  in  the  usual  track  of  navigation  or  not,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  owner,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  have  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  vessel,  to  take  due  precautions  to  prevent  injury  to  other 
vessels  by  their  striking  against  it,  and  this  liability  may  be  transferred  with 
the  transfer  of  the  possession  and  control  to  another  person  "  ( White  v.  Crisp, 
1854,  10  Ex.  Eep.  312).  But  if  the  owner  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  sunk 
by  accident,  without  any  default  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  servants, 
abandons  the  possession  and  control  of  the  sunken  vessel,  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  take  any  precaution,  by  placing  a  buoy  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
other  vessels  from  striking  against  it.  In  such  a  case,  all  obligation  ceases 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  possession  and  control  of  the  vessel  (Brown  v. 
Mallett,  supra ;  White  v.  Crisp,  supra ;  B.  v.  Watts,  1798,  2_Esp.  N.  P.  675). 
So,  where  damage  was  caused  by  a  mooring  anchor,  which  had  become 
removed  from  its  place,  and  was  not  indicated  in  its  new  position,  it  was 
held  that  the  owner  was  not  liable,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  he  was 
privy  to  its  removal,  or  that  it  remained  in  his  possession  or  control 
{Hancock  v.  York,  etc.,  Bwy.  Co.,  1850,  10  C.  B.  348). 
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It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  54  Geo.  iii.  c.  159,  s.  11,  that  if  any  person 
shall  cast,  throw,  empty,  or  unlade,  either  from  any  ship,  vessel,  or  other 
craft,  or  from  the  shore,  any  ballast,  stone,  slate,  gravel,  earth,  rubbish, 
wreck,  or  filth,  into  any  navigable  river,  so  as  to  tend  to  the  injury  or 
obstruction  of  the  navigation  thereof,  or  in  any  place  or  situation  on  shore 
where  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  be  washed  into  any  such  navigable  river, 
either  by  tides,  storms,  or  land  floods,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10 
over  and  above  all  expenses  incurred  in  removing  to  a  proper  place  the 
matters  so  deposited.  In  the  United  Alkali  Go.  v.  Simpson,  [1894]  2  Q.  B. 
116,  it  was  held  that  the  appellants,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  business, 
had  discharged  solid  matter  through  a  drain  into  a  tidal  brook,  which 
flowed  into  a  navigable  river,  were  rightly  convicted  under  the  latter  part 
of  the  section,  without  any  allegation  or  proof  that  the  deposit  of  sueh 
matter  tended  to  the  injury  or  obstruction  of  the  navigation  of  thfe 
river. 

The  law  relating  to  the  rights  of  riparian  owners  generally,  and  to  ease- 
ments in  connection  with  waterways,  natural  and  artificial,  is  treated  of  in 
the  article  entitled  Watekcouese  {q.v.).  See  also  the  articles  on  Collisions 
AT  Sea  ;  Feeey  ;  Fisheries  ;  Eivees  Pollution  ;  Eiveks  Conservancy  ; 
Tolls;  Water  Supply. 

[Authorities. — Hale,  De  Jure  Maris ;  Woolrych  on  Waters ;  Coulson 
and  Forbes  on  Waters  \  Phear  on  Water  Bights.'] 


Watcr^vorks. — See  Water  Supply. 


Way  (Rights  of). — There  are  two  kinds  of  rights  of  way,  public 
and  private,  which  are  totally  distinct  both  as  to  mode  of  creation  and  their 
incidents. 

Public  rights  of  way  are  rights,  belonging  to  the  public  and  exercisable 
by  every  member  of  the  community,  of  passing  over  land.  They  are  not 
easements,  though  they  are  sometimes  so  called  in  error.  These  ways 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  highways  and  public  roads,  fenced  in  on  each 
side  and  repaired  by  the  local  authorities,  and  they  are  made  for  vehicular, 
horse,  cattle,  and  foot  traffic  from  one  town  or  other  place  to  another  (see 
Highways).  At  other  times  they  are  merely  footways  or  bridle  paths 
leading  across  fields  and  enclosed  lands,  and  they  are  shut-  off  from  public 
roads  to  which  they  may  lead  at  either  end  by  gates,  or  if  footways  only,  by 
gates  or  stiles,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  repairable  by  the 
local  authorities. 

Public,  differing  from  private,  rights  of  way,  originate  from  a  dedication 
to  the  public  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  over  which  they  pass.  Dedication,  as 
the  word  implies,  means  a  gift,  not  necessarily  by  deed  or  any  written  docu- 
ment, and  it  is  more  often  implied  from  custom  and  user  than  from  any 
definite  act  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  ancient  ways  user  and 
repair  are  generally  the  only  evidence  of  dedication ;  but  in  the  case  of 
recently  made  ways,  dedication  may  be  proved  by  any  overt  act  of  the 
landowner  manifesting  an  intention  to  dedicate  the  way  to  the  public,  or 
from  which  such  an  intention  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  and  user  by  the 
public  from  which  acceptance  of  the  right  may  be  presumed.  Even  when 
no  sueh  overt  act  can  be  shown,  if  the  public  use  a  way  for  some  time  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  landowner  and  without  resistance  by  him,  dedication 
will  be  inferred  and  a  right  gained.     There  is  no  special  time  for  the  dura- 
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tion  of  such  user  before  dedication  may  be  presumed,  and  it  may  indeed  be 
extremely  short,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  user  has  been  by  considerable 
numbers  of  people  and  constant,  and  the  landowner  was  on  the  spot  and 
raised  no  objection.  Public  rights  of  way  are  usable  by  every  member 
of  the  community  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  quite  irrespectively  of  any 
estate  in  land  adjoining  the  way  or  elsewhere,  and  are  therefore  rights  in 
gross,  and  not  easements. 

Private  rights  of  way  are  an  important  class  of  easements,  and  can  only, 
be  exercised  in  respect  of  a  dominant  estate  for  its  beneficial  enjoyment 
{Ackroyd  v.  Smith,  1851,  10  C.  B.  164).  A  man  cannot  claim  a  right  of 
way  over  land  in  Kent  as  appurtenant  to  an  estate  in  Northumberland  (per 
Byles,  J.,  in  Bailey  v.  Stevens,  1862,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  226). 

Private  rights  of  way,  unlike  public  rights,  derive  their  origin  from  a, 
grant  or  from  prescription  which  presumes  an  ancient  grant,  such  grant 
being  presumed  to  have  been  made  by  the  owner  of  the  servient  to  the 
owner  of  the  dominant  estate  or  his  predecessors  in  title;  and  without 
such  grant  or  in  the  absence  of  facts  from  which  such  a  grant  can  be 
presumed,  any  claim  to  a  private  right  of  way  must  fail.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  easements,  uninterrupted  user  for  twenty  years  is  the  evidence  from 
which  such  a  grant  may  be  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  prescription  at 
common  law  or  under  the  Prescription  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  iv.  c.  71,  s.  2) ;  but 
such  evidence  may  be  rebutted  and  the  claim  resisted  by  the  usual  evidence 
in  other  cases  of  prescriptive  claims  (see  Pkesceiption). 

Private  rights  of  way  need  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  one  individual 
only,  but  may  be  common  to  a  class  of  persons,  as  to  the  several  owners  and 
occupiers  of  houses  in  a  street  or  on  a  tract  of  land  once  the  property  of  a 
single  owner  (Semple  v.  London  and  Birmingham  Rwy.  Co.,  1838,  9  Sim. 
209  ;  Duncan  v.  Louch,  1845,  6  Q.  B.  904 ;  Wood  v.  Veal,  1822,  5  Barn.  & 
Aid.  454 ;  24  E.  E.  454),  and  such  rights  can  doubtless  be  acquired  by 
custom  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district.  Claims  by  custom  to  rights  of 
way  are  expressly  recognised  in  the  Prescription  Act  {supra). 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  private  right  of  way  can  be  created 
or  acquired  over  a  way  already  public  {B.  v.  Charley,  1848,  12  Q.  B.  515), 
yet  it  is  possible  that  a  public  right  may  be  acquired  over  a  private  way. 
In  such  case  the  maintenance  of  the  private  right,  for  the  sake  of  the 
remedy  for  obstruction  by  action  instead  of  indictment,  may  be  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  owner.  A  private  right  may,  however,  become  merged 
and  extinguished  on  dedication  of  a  right  to  the  public  {Allen  v.  Ormond, 
1806,  8  East,  4;  9  E  E.  363). 

Ways  of  necessity  are  an  important  class  of  private  ways.  Easements  of 
necessity  are  easements  which  the  law  allows  to  the  owner  of  land  in  certain 
cases  in  which  but  for  such  easements  the  dominant  estate  could  not  be 
used.  Instances  of  other  easements  of  necessity  may  be  found,  but  by  far 
the  most  common  are  ways  of  necessity.  These  are  given  when  the  dominant 
estate  is  landlocked,  that  is,  when  there  are  no  means  of  approach  except 
by  passing  over  the  land  of  another  person.  In  such  case  the  law  allows  a 
way  of  necessity  to  the  landlocked  ground.  Such  rights  are  acquired  by 
the  dominant  owner  by  implied  grant.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  case  of 
landlocked  ground  that  such  a  right  is  given  by  law,  but  only  in  cases  in 
which  property  is  divided  by  sale  or  by  will,  when  there  has  been  a  common 
title.  Then  when  the  landlocked  land  is  sold,  the  surrounding  land  being 
retained,  or  in  the  reverse  case,  or  if  the  several  parts  are  sold  simultaneously 
to  different  purchasers,  a  way  of  necessity  arises.  A  way  of  necessity  is  not 
allowed  if  there  is  any  other  way  to  the  land,  though  an  inconvenient  one^ 
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and  as  the  right  is  founded  upon  an  implied  grant,  it  is  not  allowed  in  cases 
in  which  no  grant  can  be  implied,  as  when  the  landlocked  land  is 
acquired  by  escheat  {Proctor  v.  Hodgson,  1855,  10  Ex.  Eep.  824 ;  see  also 
Bullard  v.  Harrison,  1815,  4  M.  &  S.  387 ;  16  E.  E.  493 ;  Bolerts  v.  Karr, 
1809,  1  Taun.  498 ;  10  E.  E.  592).  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
way  of  necessity  is  only  co-extensive  with  the  necessity,  and  terminates 
with  it. 

In  considering  rights  of  way  it  must  be  remembered  what  their  nature 
is,  as  many  questions  may  be  determined  by  that  means.  They  are  merely 
rights  of  passing  over  the  land  and  give  no  interest  in  the  soil  itself ;  there- 
fore the  landowner  has  complete  right  and  power  to  use  and  deal  with  the 
land  and  subsoil,  or  to  build  over  it  on  arches  in  any  way  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  passing  possessed  by  the 
dominant  owner  ( Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Neivington  v.  Jacobs,  1872,  L.  E.  7 
Q.  B.  47). 

Many  questions  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  the  lawful 
mode  of  using  private  rights  of  way.  These  rights  may  be  general,  that  is, 
usable  for  all  purposes,  or  limited,  as  for  the  passing  of  horses  and  on  foot 
and  not  for  vehicles,  or  for  driving  beasts  or  hauling  wood ;  or  the  right  of 
user  may  be  limited  to  certain  times  of  the  year  or  otherwise.  The  extent 
of  the  right  must  be  determined,  when  occasion  arises,  by  the  language  of 
the  deed  creating  the  right,  or  in  cases  of  prescription  by  the  evidence  as  to 
the  accustomed  user,  the  nature  of  the  lociis  in  quo  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  It  has  been  held,  too,  that  rights  of  way  may  be  dedicated 
or  granted  subject  to  such  a  right  as  a  right  of  annual  ploughing  up  of  the 
soil,  and  so  of  temporary  interference  with  the  user  {Mercer  v.  Woodgate, 
1870,  L.  E.  5  Q.  B.  26),  or,  if  over  a  towing  path,  subject  to  the  right  of 
obstruction  by  towing  barges. 

One  distinction  between  public  and  private  rights  of  way  has  reference 
to  the  place  of  access.  If  a  public  way  skirts  a  piece  of  ground,  the  owner 
of  the  ground  may  make  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  way  at  any  point  or 
points  he  pleases,  and  alter  them  from  time  to  time  as  he  thinks  fit 
{Woodyer  v.  Hodden,  1813,  5  Taun.  132 ;  14  E.  E.  706);  but  this  is  not  so 
with  a  private  way,  for  the  dominant  owner  can  only  enter  and  leave  that 
at  the  accustomed  place.  The  reason  for  this  arises  from  the  different 
origins  of  the  rights.  Dedication  of  a  public  way  is  a  gift,  in  general 
unlimited,  of  the  right  to  use  the  way  in  any  manner  and  to  pass  over 
it  to  and  from  any  point,  while  a  private  right  depends  on  a  grant  express 
or  implied.  If  express,  the  point  of  access  may  be  specified  and  then  it 
cannot  be  varied  except  by  agreement,  and  if  presumed,  it  must  also  be 
presumed  that  the  grantor  only  intended  the  way  to  be  entered  at  the 
accustomed  point,  as  evidenced  by  user.  The  place  of  access,  therefore, 
cannot  be  altered,  or  the  terms  of  the  grant  would  be  violated. 

A  private  way  can  only  be  used  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the 
dominant  tenement  even  by  the  dominant  owner.  If  he  has  a  right  of  way 
to  his  house  he  would  have  no  right  to  use  it  to  his  stable  or  field.  So  also  he 
cannot  make  a  mere  colourable  use  of  the  dominant  tenement  in  order  to  get 
the  use  of  the  way  to  another  place.  In  Skull  v.  Glenister,  1863,  16  0.  B. 
K  S.  81,  it  was  held  that  the  dominant  owner  had  no  right  to  carry  bricks 
over  the  way  to  the  dominant  tenement  and  then  to  convey  them  to  some 
land  where  he  was  building  some  cottages,  the  latter  being  the  real  object 
for  the  use  of  the  way.  But  if  a  private  way  leads  to  a  highway  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  dominant  owner  using  it  for  conveying  goods  to  the 
highway  and  then  conveying  them  wherever  he  wishes,  for  the  latter  part 
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of  the  journey  is  in  exercise  of  his  right  as  one  of  the  public  (Colchester  v 
Bdberts,  1839,  4  Mee.  &  W.  769). 

The  right  of  a  dominant  owner  of  a  private  way  being  merely  to  pass 
along  the  way,  his  right  is  not  interfered  with  if  the  owner  of  the  soil 
somewhat  decreases  the  width  of  the  way,  leaving  him  sufficient  room  to 
pass  with  the  accustomed  convenience  (Sutton  v.  Hamhoro,  1861,  2  F.  &  F; 
218;  Hawkins  v.  Carbines,  1858,'  27  L.  J.  Ex.  44;  Selhy  v.  Nettlefold, 
1874,  L.  E.  9  Oh.  Ill) ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  public  road  the  rule  is  different.' 
In  the  case  of  a  highway  running  between  fences  on  each  side,  although  it 
may  be  of  varying  and  unequal  width,  the  right  of  passage  or  way  primA 
fmie,  and  unless  there  be  evidence  to  the  contrary,  extends  to  the  whole 
space  between  the  fences,  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  entire 
space  as  the  highway,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  part  which  may  be 
metalled  or  kept  in  order  for  the  more  convenient  use  of  carriages  and  foot 
passengers  {It.  v.  United,  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Co.,  1862,  31  L.  J. 
M.  C.  166).  This  principle,  however,  does  not  permit  the  public  to  claim 
as  a  right  of  way  a  right  to  stray  over  unenclosed  land  from  any  one  point 
to  any  other,  irrespectively  of  any  defined  course  (Bohinson  v.  Cowpen  Local 
Board,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  616). 

The  division  of  a  dominant  tenement  into  two  or  more  portions  some- 
times gives  rise  to  questions  as  to  its  effect  on  the  right,  as  also  does  the 
change  in  the  character  or  use  of  the  dominant  tenement.  If  the  right  be 
a  public  way  these  alterations  will  probably  have  no  effect,  for  the  right  is 
not  enjoyed  in  respect  of  any  dominant  tenement,  but  is  a  personal  right  of 
the  individuals  using  it ;  but  if  the  right  be  private  depending  on  a  grant 
express  or  implied,  and  the  dominant  tenement  be  so  altered  that  the  user 
is  altogether  changed,  or  if  the  burden  on  the  servient  tenement  would  be 
seriously  increased,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  right  would  be  lost  entirely. 
In  the  case  of  a  private  right  depending  on  a  grant  or  user  as  evidence  of  a 
grant  it  may  well  be  that  the  servient  owner  when  making  the  grant  only 
contemplated  the  limited  user  required  at  the  time.  It  would  be  an  indisr 
putable  and  serious  wrong  to  extend  the  right  by  dividing  the  dominant 
tenement,  say  an  agricultural  field,  into  a  hundred  lots  and  building  a 
hundred  cottages  thereon. 

"Ways  may  become  impassable  from  various  causes,  natural  or  by  default, 
when  questions  may  arise  as  to  a  right  to  deviate  on  to  the  adjoining  land. 
If  the  interruption  be  natural  it  may  be  periodical,  as  from  high  tides,  or 
casual,  as  from  floods,  or  permanent,  as  from  destruction.  If  the  interrup- 
tions are  periodical  it  would  probably  be  held  that  the  dedication  or  grant 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  subject  to  such  interruptions,  and  the  right 
would  be  suspended  during  the  interruptions,  as  there  would  be  no  ground 
to  presume  that  the  grantor  intended  to  give  a  right  to  deviate  on  to  the 
adjoining  ground ;  and  in  like  manner  there  would  be  no  right  to  deviate 
if  the  interruption  were  casual,  as  the  events  would  not  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  grantor ;  but  in  the  case  of  want  of  repair,  causing 
interruption  by  default,  there  is  a  difference  between  public  and  private 
rights  of  way.  In  the  case  of  a  public  right  it  was  held  in  an  old  case 
{Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  Doug.  716),  that  the  public  have  a  right  if  the  way 
be  foundrous  to  go  on  to  the  adjoining  land,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  for 
the  public  good  that  there  should  be  a  way  for  the  public  at  all  times ;  but 
a  private  way  depends  on  a  grant,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  by  the  grant 
itself,  or  from  accustomed  user,  that  the  intention  of  the  grantor  was  that 
there  should  be  a  right  to  deviate,  no  such  term  could  be  added  to  the  grant. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  right  and  obligation  to  repair  a 
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way.  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  he  who  has  the  use  of  a  thing  has  a 
right  to  repair  it,  and  if  he  wishes  to  have  it  repaired  the  obligation  is  on 
him  to  do  the  work  {Gerrard  v.  Cooke,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  K  C.  109 ;  Pomfret  v. 
Bicroft,  1  Wms.  Saun.  320  d).  This  principle  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
both  public  and  private  ways,  and  in  the  former  the  repair  is  generally 
effected  on  behalf  of  the  public  by  the  local  authorities.  In  conformity 
with  this  principle  it  was  held  that  where  the  flagstones  forming  the  roof 
of  a  cellar  got  out  of  repair  from  the  public  walking  over  them  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  vestry,  and  not  of  the  owner  of  the  cellar,  to  repair  them 
{Eamilton  v.  St.  George's  Vestry,  1874,  L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  42). 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  rights  of  way  by  injunction,  see  Goddard  on 
Easements ;  Kerr  on  Injunctions. 


Way-going  Crops.— See  Tenant-Eight. 


Way  I  cave. — The  term  "wayleave"  means  a  right  of  way.  It  is 
used  very  frequently  in  grants  or  reservations  of  mines,  minerals,  etc.,  to 
describe  that  subsidiary  kind  of  easement  which  is  included  in  such  grant 
or  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  it  to  be  exercised  beneficially. 

In  considering  the  extent  to  which  a  wayleave  may  be  used,  the  very 
object  of  the  grant  or  reservation  to  which  it  is  ancillary  must  be  borne  in 
miad,  and  this  may  involve  a  user  of  a  different  kiad  from  that  which  was 
actually  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  grant  or  reservation.  .  Thus  in 
a  grant  of  land  excepting  the  mines,  etc.,  and  reserving  to  the  grantor  a 
"  sufficient  wayleave  "  or  "  necessary  wayleave  "  to  them,  the  mine  owner  is 
not  restricted  to  the  precise  description  of  way  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
grant,  but  may  from  time  to  time  avail  himself  of  new  appUances  in  order 
the  more  fully  to  carry  out  and  enjoy  the  object  for  which  the  wayleave 
was  granted,  e.g.  the  getting  of  the  minerals. 

He  may  make  waggon  roads  or  tram  roads  on  the  site  over  which  the 
wayleave  extends,  although  such  form  of  wayleave  was  unknown  at  the 
time  when  the  reservation  was  made  (see  Band  v.  Kingscote,  1840,  9  L.  J. 
Ex.  279).  The  same  principle  would,  it  is  submitted,  apply  to  a  wayleave 
for  any  particular  purpose.     See  Goddard  on  Easements,  5tli  ed.,  1896,  p.  414. 


Wear  and  Tear. — It  is  usual  in  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding 
three  years,  and  not  uncommon  in  leases  for  longer  periods,  to  quahfy  the 
lessee's  covenant  to  repair  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words  :  "  Fair 
wear  and  tear  excepted."  The  effect  of  this  exception  is,  it  is  conceived,  to 
free  the  tenant  from  any  liability  under  his  repairing  covenant  for  dilapida- 
tions naturally  resulting  in  course  of  time  from  the  ordinary  user  of  the 
premises.  What  is  fair  wear  and  tear  must  be  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  in  each  case.  There  appears  to  be  no  reported  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  beyond  a  dictum  of  Kekewich,  J.,  in  Davies  v. 
Barnes,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  at  p.  505 ;  and  see  per  cur.  in  Manchester,  etc.,  Co.  v. 
Garr,  1880,  5  C.  P.  D.  at  p.  513.  See  Covenants  in  Leases  ;  Landlord 
AND  Tenant,  vol.  viii.  at  p.  220. 


Wedding  Rings.— By  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  1,  gold  wedding 
rings  are  required  to  be  assayed  and  marked  in  like  manner  as  gold  plate 
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not  exempted  {e.g.  by  17  &  ]  8  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  1)  is  required  by  statute  to  be 
assayed  and  marked  (see  38  Geo.  iii.  c.  69,  s.  3) ;  and  all  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  gold  plate  are  to  apply 
to  gold  wedding  rings,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  therein 
contained.     See  Assay  ;  Plate. 


Week. — See  Time. 

Weekly  Tenant. — See  Monthly  Tenancies. 


Weights  and  Measures.— That  there  should  be  used  in 
trade  only  one  uniform  weight  and  one  uniform  measure  has  been  an  object 
with  reformers  in  all  times  and  countries.  More  than  4000  years  ago  Shun, 
the  Eegent  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  "  made  of  one  fashion  the  pipes  and  the 
rule,  the  bushel  and  the  balances"  {The  Shoo  King,  Legge's  Chinese  Classics, 
vol.  i.  p.  36);  the  Hebrew  legislators  enacted  provisions  against  persons 
who  kept  a  double  set  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  from  Magna  Carta 
I  inwards  our  own  Statute  Book  affords  examples  of  provisions  directed  to 
the  same  object. 

The  present  system,  which  was  established  in  1824  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74),  is 
regulated  by  the  consolidating  statute,  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  49),  as  subsequently  amended  in  1889, 1892, 1893, 
and  lastly  in  1897. 

That  system  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  Certain  standard  bars  and  cyhnders 
are  kept  at  the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  From  these 
are  derived  other  (secondary)  standards,  which  must  be  such  exact  multiples 
or  aliquot  parts  of  the  original  or  imperial  standards  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
second  schedule  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  or  by  Order  in 
Council.  From  these  secondary  standards  copies,  or  local  standards,  are 
made,  and  the  use  in  trade  of  any  weight  or  measure  of  a  denomination  other 
than  that  of  a  local  standard  is  illegal. 

There  are  but  two  imperial  standards,  the  yard  and  the  pound.  The 
distance  between  two  gold  plugs  in  a  bronze  bar,  kept  at  a  certain  temper% 
ture,  is  the  imperial  yard.  The  weight  in  vacuo  of  a  platinum  cylinder  is 
the  imperial  pound.  The  imperial  gallon  is  derived  from  the  imperial 
pound,  and  comprises  ten  such  pounds  of  distilled  water  weighed  under 
certain  conditions  of  temperature,  etc. 

From  these  imperial  standards  every  Board  of  Trade  or  secondary 
standard  is  directly  derived,  save  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  make 
standards  for  the  measurment  of  electricity,  temperature,  pressure,  or 
gravities  without  deriving  them  from  the  imperial  standards  (Act  of  1889, 
s.  6,  and  Order  in  Council  of  23rd  August  1894 ;  St.  E.  &  0.,  1894,  p.  514, 
legalising  the  ohm,  the  ampere,  and  the  volt  as  standards  for  electrical 
measurement),  and  save  that  under  a  power  (Act  of  1897,  s.  2)  exercised 
by  Order  in  Council,  19th  May  1898  (St.  E.  &  0.,  1898,  No.  410),  secondary 
(Board  of  Trade)  metric  standards,  derived  from  an  iridio-platinum  standard 
metre  and  kilogramme  which  are  at  the  Standards  Department,  have  been 
legalised. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  on  the  consequent  local  metric  standards  being 
made,  the  use  in  trade  throughout  the  kingdom  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  will  become  legal  (Act  of   1897,  s.  1).     The  use  of  metric  de- 
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nominations  for  the  purposes  of  science  or  manufactures,  but  not  for  trade, 
was  legaKsed  by  the  Act  of  1878,  but  a  new  table  of  metric  equivalents 
has,  by  Order  in  Council  of  May  last  (St.  E.  &  0.,  1898,  No.  ,411),  been 
substituted  for  that  in  Sched.  3  of  the  1878  Act. 

A  full  list  of  legal  (secondary)  standards  as  sanctioned  in  1889  is  given 
at  p.  168  of  PuUing's  Handbook  for  County  Authorities;  to  that  list  must 
be  added  the  3,  6,  7,  and  9  to  31  gallon  measures  which  have  been  sub- 
sequently legalised  (St.  E.  &  0.,  Eev.  vol.  viii.  p.  132 ;  St.  E.  &  0.,  1890, 
p.  1031),  the  electrical  standards  referred  to  above,  and  the  metric  standards, 
namely,  the  metre  litre,  cubic  centimetre  and  kilogramme,  and  certain 
multiples  and  aliquot  parts  of  the  same  (see  St.  E.  &  0.,  1898,  No.  410). 

As  appears  from  that  list,  a  large  proportion  of  the  weights  and  measures 
mentioned  in  arithmetic  books  are  obsolete  or  purely  local,  and  their  use  is 
expressly  forbidden  by  law.  The  ell  has  been  obsolete  since  1824  (5  Geo.  iv. 
c.  74),  and  the  old  London  mile  of  5000  feet  was  never  a  legal  measure. 
The  reputed  quart  and  reputed  pint,  and  the  barn-gallon  (which  contains 
17  imperial  pints,  and  by  which  milk  is  sold),  and  the  carat  (viz.  3-16831 
grains),  which  is  used  for  weighing  diamonds  and  common  pearls,  are 
not  legal  denominations.  The  law  officers  advised,  on  questions  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (see  Parliamentary  Paper,  1878-79,  368),  that 
reputed  quart  and  pint  bottles  can  be  legally  used  in  trade,  and  that  the 
denominations  "reputed  quart"  and  "reputed  pint"  may  be  quoted  in 
price  lists.  The  Appleby  bushel  contains  two  imperial  bushels,  and  the 
Carlisle  bushel  three ;  a  full  list  of  the  local  weights  and  measures  used  in 
the  sale  of  corn  is  given  in  a  most  interesting  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Parliamentary  Paper,  1878-79,  251).  The  cwt.  of 
112  lbs.  is  not  a  secondary  or  local  standard,  the  Board  of  Trade  having 
instituted,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  cental  or  new  cwt.  of  100  lbs.,  which  is  the 
cwt.  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  in  Canada  the  only  unit  of 
weight  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  also  the  old  English  cwt.,  which  grew 
to  its  modern  dimensions  through  the  now  obsolete  practice  of  suspending 
the  scales  so  as  to  give  the  purchaser  the  advantage  of  10  or  12  lbs.  in  the 
hundredweight. 

The  administration  of  the  Act,  which  is  partly  central  and  partly  local, 
is  directed  to  the  verification,  through  the  local  standards,  of  the  weights 
and  measures  used  in  trade.  No  local  standard  is  legal  unless  it  has  been 
verified  or  re-verified  within,  if  of  measure,  ten  years,  and  if  of  weight, 
five  years,  either  with  the  Board  of  Trade  standards  or  with  some  properly 
verified  local  standard.  The  local  standard  need  not  be  absolutely  accurate, 
and  the  allowance  of  error  is  fixed  by  Order  in  Council ;  thus  on  verifica- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Trade  standards,  an  error  of  5  grains  is  allowed  in 
the  half  cwt.,  and  an  error  of  8  grains  of  water  in  the  pint  pot ;  on  local 
verification  a  slightly  greater  percentage  on  error  is  allowed  in  weights. 

The  system  of  local  standards  and  verification  is  very  ancient :  it  formed 
part  of  the  Chinese  system  (see  Mr.  Wilkinson's  report  on  that  system, 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1886,  sess.  2,  9) ;  and  there  is  deposited  in  the  Moot 
Hall  at  Wirksworth  a  local  standard,  called  the  "Miners'  and  Brenners' 
Dish,"  which  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  King  Henry  viii.,  and  with 
which  each  of  the  measures  used  there  locally  for  the  sale  of  ore  are 
re-verified  from  time  to  time. 

The  Local  Authorities  who  enforce  the  Act  are  the  Town  Councils  of 

certain  of  the  larger  boroughs,  and  elsewhere  the  County  Councils  (Act  of 

1S78,  8.  50,  Sched.  4;  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  ss.  3  (xii.),  39;  Act  of  1893). 

Tiie  Local  Authority  must  appoint  an  inspector  or  inspectors,  and  provide 
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local  standards,  and  a  place  for  the  custody  of  the  same.  The  practice  in 
most  counties  has  been  to  appoint  policemen  (Eeport  of  Inspectors  of 
Constabulary,  1886-87,  Parliamentary  Paper,  1888,  19). 

The  Board  of  Trade  standards  of  100  feet  and  one  chain  (66  feet)  are 
laid  down  on  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar  square :  it  is  most  desirable  that 
local  standards  of  length  should  be  similarly  laid  down  in  other  towns. 
If,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Airey,  C.E.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Parliamentary  Paper,  1878-79,  93),  public  weighing-machines  were  estab- 
lished in  convenient  places  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  and  other  towns, 
any  purchaser  could,  without  expense  or  inconvefiience,  thereby  verify  the 
weight  of  his  purchase,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  machine  false 
weights  and  measures  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  imperial  weights  and  measures  are  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  our 
Colonies ;  a  list  of  the  Legislatures  which  have  adopted  the  Acts  will  be 
found  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeports  on  Weights  and  Measures  for  1885, 
1886  and  1887. 

In  addition  to  these  general  provisions  as  to  inspection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures,  there  are  special 
enactments  relating  to  weighing  or  measuring  on  the  sale  of  particular 
substances. 

The  sale  of  bread  within  the  City  of  London  and  an  area  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  Eoyal  Exchange  is  governed  by  a  local  Act 
(3  Geo.  IV.  c.  evi.),  which  contains  similar  provisions  to  the  Bread  Act, 
1836  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  87),  which  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  (see 
Bread).  All  bread  must  be  sold  by  standard  avoirdupois  weight,  unless 
it  is  French  bread,  or  fancy  bread,  or  rolls;  and  if  bread  is  asked 
for  by  a  denomination  having  reference  to  weight,  it  must  be  weighed 
before  sale,  whether  it  is  fancy  bread  or  ordinary  bread.  The  Act 
of  1836  (s.  6)  provides  that  t^e  baker  must  affix  in  his  shop,  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  or  near  the  counter,  a  beam  or  scale  with  proper  weights ;  but 
there  is  no  way  of  summarily  enforcing'this  provision,  though  if  the  baker 
uses  false  weights  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  £5  independently  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act.  Where  bread  is  carried  out  or  delivered  from  a  cart, 
the  baker  or  seller  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  (1)  if  he  is  not  provided 
with  correct  weights  and  scales,  or,  (2)  if  so  requested  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  purchaser,  he  refuses  to  weigh  the  bread  (see  Bobinson  v.  Cliff,  1876; 
1  Ex.  D.  294;  Bidgway  v.  Ward.  1884,  14  Q.  B.  D.  110). 

All  coal  must  be  sold  by  weight,  or  by  boat-load,  truck,  or  tub  direct 
from  the  colliery  (Act  of  1889,  s.  20) ;  and  there  are  special  rules  as  to  the 
mode  of  weighing  and  as  to  the  furnishing  of  tickets;  and  the  local 
authorities  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  have  power  to 
make  by-laws  for  regulating  the  sale,  and  their  inspectors  can  enter 
premises  and  stop  vehicles.  There  are  also  special  provisions  as  to  the 
weighing  of  coal  in  coal  mines  where  the  miners  are  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  coal  won  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  12). 

Town  governing  authorities  have  certain  powers  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  weighing-machines  at  cattle  markets  (see  Markets  and 
Fairs). 

All  hop  bags  have  to  be  marked  with  their  weight  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  37, 

s-  2). 

In  every  corn  mill  a  balance  and  weights  must  be  kept,  and  the  milleir 
must,  if  required,  weigh  the  corn  both  before  and  after  grinding  (36  Geo.  ill. 
c.  85). 

AU  brewers,  distillers,  etc.,  are  required  to  keep  scales,  weights,  measures. 
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and  appliances  for  the  use  of  excise  officers  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  28 ; 
43  &  44  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  135 ;  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  29). 

[Authorities. — Eeports   of   Commissioners  as  to  the  Condition  of  the 

Exchequer  Standards,  1870-71;   Annual  Eeports  of  the  Warden  of  the 

Standards  as  continued  by  Annual  Board  of  Trade  Eeports  under  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts ;  chap.  vii.  s.  B.  (12)  of  PuUing's  Handbook 
for  Gov/nty  Authorities.'] 


Weirs  appurtenant  to  fisheries  in  public  navigable  rivers  are  illegal 
and  a  nuisance,  unless  granted  by  the  Crown  before  the  reign  of  Edward  i. ; 
and  it  is  apparently  immaterial  whether  they  actually  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  such  rivers  or  not  (see  per  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  Bolle  v.  Whyte,  1868, 
L.  K.  3  Q.  B.  301).  As  to  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  existence 
of  an  immemorial  right  to  a  weir,  see  Holford  v.  George,  1868,  L.  E. 
3  Q.  B.  639. 

The  owner  of  a  several  fishery  in  a  public  navigable  river  cannot  set  up 
a  right  to  maintain  a  weir,  unless  he  can  show  a  title  going  back  to  a  period 
anterior  to  Magna  Carta. 

Even  if  the  right  to  an  ancient  weir  is  established,  the  weir  cannot  be 
enhanced,  straitened,  or  enlarged,  or  it  will  become  a  public  nuisance. 

Unlawfully  erecting,  maintaining,  enhancing,  etc.,  a  weir  in  a  public 
navigable  river  is  an  indictable  offence ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  owner  of  a 
fishery,  by  improperly  keeping  or  altering  a  weir,  interferes  with  the 
passage  of  fish  up  a  river,  whether  a  public  navigable  one  or  not,  he  may  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  another  owner  prejudiced 
thereby  {Weld  v.  Hornby,  1806,  7  East,  195;  8  E.  E.  608;  Leconfield  v. 
Lonsdale,  1870,  L.  E.  5  C.  P.  659) ;  and  semble  the  rule  is  not  confined  to 
sahnon  rivers,  but  would  apply  to  the  erection  of  a  weir  in  a  river  not 
frequented  by  salmon  or  other  migratory  fish.  See,  e.g.,  as  to  trout  streams, 
the  recent  case  of  Barker  v.  Faulkner,  1898,  79  L.  T.  E.  2. 

As  regards  private  waters,  an  easement  to  a  weir  may  be  acquired 
therein  either  by  grant  or  prescription  from  the  other  riparian  owners,  or 
by  enjoyment,  or  by  any  means  by  which  such  rights  may  be  constituted 
{Bolle  V.  Whyte,  supra).  A  qualified  easement  under  the  Prescription  Act 
may,  it  seems,  be  acquired  by  user  for  the  time  required  to  confer  ease- 
ments in  respect  of  water  {ibid.). 

There  are  numerous  provisions  in  the  Eishery  Acts  relating  to  weirs. 
See,  for  instance,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  boards  of  conservators  appointed 
under  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fishery  Acts  to  issue  licences  in  respect 
of  fishing  weirs,  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  121,  ss.  27,  33  ;  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  21 ; 
as  to  theu"  power  to  purchase  weirs,  compulsorily  or  otherwise,  for  removal, 
36  &  37  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  49 ;  as  to  the  powers  of  water-bailiffs  to  examine 
weirs,  dams,  fishing  weirs,  etc.,  ibid.  s.  36,  and  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  11,  s.  3 ; 
as  to  the  penalty  on  fishing  for  salmon  at  weirs  without  a  licence,  28  &  29 
Vict.  c.  12l',  s.  36 ;  as  to  fishing  for  salmon  near  weirs,  except  with  rod  and 
line,  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  17 ;  and  as  to  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
on  using  weirs  for  taking  salmon,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  109,  ss.  12,  23,  27-30. 
See  FiSHBKiES. 

[Authority.— Couleon  and  Forbes,  Law  of  Waters,  pp.  357-360, 
367-369,  376-392.] 
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.     Well  supplied. — With  regard  to  water  supply  where  particulars. 
of  sale  of  land  describe  it  as  "well  supplied  with  water,"  it  has  been  held.* 
that  a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  assume  that  this  means  naturally,  and  as  of 
right  and  free  of  charge,  e.g.  by  means  of  a  spring  or  well  rising  in  or 
running  through  the  land,  and  not  merely  that  there  is  a  plentiful  artificial, 
supply  of  water  to  the  land  on  payment  therefor,  e.g.  from  a  waterworks 
company  (see  per  Knight  Bruce,  L.J.,  in  Leyland  v.  IlUngworth,  1860,  29 
L.  J.  Ch.  614). 


Welsh  mortgage.— See  Fokeclosuee,  vol.  v.  at  p.  407. 
Wesleyans. — See  Nonconfokmist. 


West  Africa  Settlements.— In  1821,  on  the  abohtion  of 
the  African  Company,  the  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world 
were  united  to  form  one  colony.  The  Gold  Coast  {q.v.),  Lagos  {q.v.),  etc., 
have  since  been  placed  under  separate  governments.  A  new  government  of 
the  West  Africa  Settlements  (Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia)  was  formed  in 
1874,  but  the  plan  of  grouping  these  settlements  has  now  been  abandoned. 

[Authority. — Colonial  Office  List.] 


Western  Australia — A  British  colony,  settled  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  placed  under  a  government  of  its  own  in  1829.  From  1850  to 
1868  it  was  a  penal  settlement.  Eesponsible  government  was  introduced  in 
1890 ;  there  is  now  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-four,  and  an  Assembly 
of  forty-four  members.  The  laws  of  the  colony  are  English  in  their  origin. 
From  the  Supreme  Court  there  is  an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 
See  Privy  Council. 

[Authorities. — Colonial  Office  List,  and  Local  Statutes.] 


Western  Pacific— See  Fiji. 

Westminster. — See  London  County. 


Westminster,  Statutes  of. — Of  the  many  important 
statutes  which  have  justly  rendered  the  reign  of  Edward  l.  famous  in  the 
history  of  English  law,  perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  three  Statutes  of 
Westminster.  At  that  period  a  statute  signified  the  legislation  of  a  session, 
aU.  the  Acts  passed  in  it  being  chapters  of  the  entire  statute.  Thus  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  First  (3  Edw.  i.,  1275)  contains  51  chapters; 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Edw.  i.,  1285)  consists  of  50 
chapters ;  while  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Third  (18  Edw.  i.,  1290) 
is  made  up  of  3  chapters.  At  the  present  time  a  statute  means  simply  one 
chapter  of  legislation,  or,  in  other  words,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (vide 
Mozeley  and  Whiteley's  Zaw  Diet.  tit.  "  Statute  "). 

I.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First. — This  statute  contained  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  amendments  in  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the 
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country,  which,  though  no  longer  extant  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
passed,  are  the  groundwork  of,  and  incorporated  with,  much  of  our  common 
law.  •  Among  other  things,  it  provided  for  the  protection  of  church  property 
from  unlawful  encroachments,  and  abuse  of  the  hospitality  of  religious 
houses ;  amended  the  law  relating  to  wrecks ;  declared  that  all  elections 
should  be  free  and  undisturbed ;  put  a  restraint  on  purveyances  by  the 
king's  officers,  and  on  the  demanding  of  excessive  tolls  in  towns  ;  corrected 
the  abuses  of  feudal  tenures  in  respect  of  wardship  and  the  taking  of  aids ; 
further  amended  the  law  as  to  the  levying  of  distresses ;  re-enacted  the 
chapter  of  Magna  Carta  requiring  amerciaments  to  be  reasonable ; 
restrained  the  power  of  the  king's  escheator  and  other  officers ;  and 
amended  the  criminal  law  and  procedure  in  a  variety  of  more  or  less 
important  respects. 

Of  the  51  chapters  composing  this  statute,  the  preamble  and  chapters 
v.  vi.,  xvi.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxi.,  and  1.  still  remain  unrepealed, 
embracing  such  important  subjects  as  freedom  of  elections,  the  imposition 
of  reasonable  amerciaments,  restrictions  on  the  right  of  distress,  champerty, 
and  extortion  by  the  king's  officers,  maintenance  by  officers  of  Courts,  deceits 
by  pleaders,  and  the  taking  of  excessive  tolls  in  market  towns  (see  Eevised 
Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  9-16). 

II.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second. — The  most  important  chapter 
of  this  statute  is  the  first,  commonly  called  the  Statute  JDe  Bonis  Con- 
ditionalihus,  which  practically  originated  the  law  of  entails.  It  provided 
that  conditional  gifts  of  land,  e.g.  to  B.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  should  be 
construed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  donor,  so 
that  such  gifts  should  not,  as  theretofore,  be  considered  as  conditional  gifts 
of  the  fee-simple,  that  is,  conditional  only  on  the  birth  of  issue  of  the 
donee;  but  that  the  land  should,  notwithstanding  any  alienation  by  the 
donee,  go  to  his  issue,  or,  failing  the  issue,  should  revert  to  the  donor  or 
his  heirs.  See,  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  statute  and  its  operation.  Estates 
OF  Inheritance. 

The  remainder  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  consisted  of 
provisions  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice,  that  is,  as  concerned 
the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  and  the  course  of  procedure.  It  dealt  {inter  alia) 
with  the  regulation  of  the  eyre,  the  appointment  of  attorneys,  justices  of 
nisi  prius  and  gaol  delivery,  replevin,  accountants,  waste,  execution  of 
process,  essoins,  execution  by  elegit,  bills  of  exceptions,  scire  facias,  real 
actions,  advowsons,  writs  in  consimili  casu,  wards,  and  some  points  in  the 
criminal  law,  especially  that  of  rape.  For  a  detailed  account  of  these 
chapters,  most  of  which  are  now  either  repealed  or  obsolete,  see  Eeeves, 
History  of  English  Law,Yo\.  ii.  ch.  x.,  pp.  74-121 ;  and  see  Eevised  Statutes, 
vol.  i.'  pp.  17-36. 

III.  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Third. — This  statute  contains  three  chap- 
ters, the  first  being  the  enactment  generally  known  as  Quia  Emptores,  from  the 
•opening  words  of  the  preamble.     This  Act  prohibited,  in  effect,  the  practice 

of  subinfeudation,  by  providing  that  while  it  should  be  lawful  for  every 
freeman  to  sell  his  land  or  any  part  of  it,  the  feoffee  should  hold  the  same 
of  the  chief  lord  by  the  same  services  and  customs  by  which  the  feoffor 
•before  held  it.  Chapter  ii.  of  this  statute  was  explanatory  of  chap.  i. 
{Quia  Emptores),  merely  directing  that  if  a  tenant  sold  part  only  of  his 
land  the  services  were  to  be  apportioned ;  while  chap.  iii.  declared  that  the 
Act  was  not  to  be  taken  to  authorise  the  purchase  of  land  in  mortmain,  and 
that  it  should  only  extend  to  lands  sold  to  be  holden  in  fee-simple. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  if  A.  held  land  of  B,,  he  could  grant 
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the  whole  to  C.  to  hold  of  B. ;  but  not  part,  a  grant  of  part  creating  a 
tenancy  between  A.  and  B.,  but  no  such  relation  between  C.  and  B.,  the  chief 
lord.  Thus  the  latter  lost  his  feudal  rights  over  the  part  ahened.  The 
object  of  the  statute  was  to  preserve  these  rights  by  declaring  that  every 
alienation  in  fee-simple,  whether  of  whole  or  part,  should  have  the  effect 
simply  of  substituting  the  alienee  for  the  alienor,  and  making  him  subject  to 
aU  the  obligations  under  which  he  held  the  land  of  his  lord.  The  important 
part  played  by  this  statute  in  the  development  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  freehold  land  is  well  shown  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  From  this  time  forward  every  alienation  of  land  in  fee-simple  presents 
the  characteristics  of  a  complete  out-and-out  transfer,  the  transferee  step- 
ping, for  all  practical  purposes,  into  the  place  of  the  transferor.  Gradually, 
by  successive  alienations,  the  tie  between  the  chief  lord  and  tenant  becomes 
weakened,"  .  .  .  until  at  length,  "  when  all  the  valuable  incidents  attaching 
to  knight  service  were  abolished,  and  the  tenure  itself  converted  into 
socage  by  the  statute  of  Charles  il.  (12  Car.  Ii.  c.  24),  the  relation  between 
the  freeholder  and  his  lord  fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  freeholder  became, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  owner  of  the  soil "  (Digby,  History  of  the  law  of 
Meal  Property,  3rd  ed.,  ch.  iv.  p.  191). 

[Authorities. — Eeeves,  History  of  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.  pp.  22-51, 
•ch.  X.  pp.  74-121 ;  Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  3rd  ed.,  ch.  iv. 
-ss.  3-5.] 


Westmoreland,  Shrievalty  of  .—The  office  of  Sheriff  of 

Westmoreland  was,  until  the  year  1850,  hereditary.  It  had  been  originally 
granted  by  King  John  to  Eobert  de  Veteripont  and  his  heirs,  and  by  various 
assignments  or  conveyances  had  ultimately  become  vested  in  the  family 
of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  (see  preamble  to  Statute  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  30).  On 
the  death  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Thanet,  in  1849,  without  issue,  disputes  arose 
as  to  the  devolution  of  the  said  shrievalty ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all 
difficulties  that  Act  was  passed  abolishing  hereditary  claims  and  titles  to 
the  office,  and  vesting  the  appointment  in  the  Crown  as  in  other  counties 
and  applying  the  provisions  of  3  &  4  WiU.  iv.  c.  99  relating  to  sheriffs  to 
the  sheriffs  of  Westmoreland  (s.  2). 

Up  to  the  year  1887,  however,  the  sheriff  of  that  county  continued  to 
occupy  a  somewhat  special  position,  for  instance  with  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  his  accounts  (see  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  99,  s.  9).  But  this 
peculiarity  was  removed  by  the  Sheriffs  Act,  1887,  by  which  the  general 
law  relating  to  sheriffs  was  extended  to  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  See 
Sheriffs  Act,  1887,  s.  31. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  shrievalty,  while  hereditary,  that  it 
descended  to  females  as  well  as  males.  According  to  a  note  in  Coke, 
the  celebrated  Ann,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  held  the  office,  and  exercised  it  in 
person.  At  the  assizes  at  Appleby  she  sat  with  the  judges  on  the  bench 
{Go.  Litt.  326  a). 

Whale.— A  whale  is  one  of  the  Eoyal  fish,  as  to  which  see  Fish, 

EOYAL. 


Wharf;    Wharfinger. — An  owner  of  a  wharf  has  a  right  to 
moor  ships  alongside  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging,  although  the  ship 
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overlaps  the  wharf  and  extends  in  front  of  property  belonging  to  an 
adjoining  owner,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  access  to  and  exit  from 
such  property  if  used  as  a  wharf  or  dock  {Original  Hartlepool  Collieries  Co. 
V.  Gill,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  713).  A  wharfinger  who  invites  ships  to  come 
alongside  his  wharf  in  order  to  load  or  discharge,  although  he  does  not 
own  the  bed  of  the  river,  must  take  reasonable  care  to  prevent  danger 
to  people  using  the  wharf,  and  must  either  make  the  berth  next  to  it 
good,  or  must  warn  persons  that  he  has  not  taken  steps  to  make  it  good ; 
for  his  invitation  amounts  to  a  representation  that  he  has  taken  reasonable 
care  to  ascertain  that  the  berth  adjoining  the  wharf  is  in  such  a  condition 
as  not  to  cause  injury  to  the  ship  {The  Moorcock,  1889,  14  P.  D.  64,  69). 
But  if  wharfingers  provide  a  perfectly  proper  berth,  they  are  not  liable 
for  the  damage  done  to  a  steamer  which  grounds  in  a  river  owing  to  want 
of  depth  of  water  while  coming  to  the  wharf  {The  Calliope,  [1891]  App. 
Cas.  11). 

A  wharfinger,  as  a  warehouseman,  has  an  insurable  interest  in  goods 
placed  in  his  custody,  and  can  insure  them,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
lien  upon  them,  but  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods  {Waters  v.  Monarch 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Co.,  1856,  5  El.  &  Bl.  870).  And  he  has  a  lien  on 
the  goods  for  his  charges  in  respect  of  their  safe  custody  {Naylor  v.  Mangles, 
1794,  1  Esp.  109 ;  5  E.  E.  722 ;  Spears  v.  Hartly,  1800,  3  Hid.  81 ;  Moet  v. 
Fickering,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  372). 

For  some  purposes  goods  at  a  wharf  are  treated  as  if  they  were  on 
board  ship,  e.g.  in  contracts  of  affreightment.  Thus,  with  regard  to  goods 
landed  at  a  wharf  or  warehouse,  statutory  provision  is  now  made  for  the 
ehipowner  retaining  his  lien  upon  them  for  freight  (see  Caego)  ;  and  where 
a  shipowner  deposits  cargo  with  a  warehouseman  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  subject  to  a  stop  for  freight,  and  the  consignee  deposits 
the  freight  with  the  warehouseman  and  takes  delivery  of  the  goods  from 
him,  no  contract  by  the  consignee  to  be  personally  liable  for  the  freight 
is  to  be  inferred  from  his  acceptance  of  the  goods,  and  there  is  no  such 
personal  liability  imposed  by  the  Act ;  and  a  consignee  who  is  so  named  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  but  has  no  property  in  the  goods,  and  takes  delivery 
only  as  agent  for  the  owner,  cannot  be  sued  for  the  freight  {Furness  v.  White, 
[1895]  App.  Cas.  80).  Where  the  master  of  a  ship  receives  goods  at  a 
wharf,  or  where,  according  to  custom,  goods  going  coastwise  have  been 
delivered  to  a  mate  of  the  vessel  on  the  wharf,  the  ship  is  responsible  for 
them  whether  they  reach  her  or  not  {Collan  v.  Downe,  1803,  5  Esp.  41 ; 
8  R  R  825). 

"  Sufferance  wharves  "  are  wharves  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  for  landing  goods ;  see  Customs,  vol.  iv.  at  p.  76. 


Whatever  remains. — As  to  the  meaning  of  a  gift  by  will 
of  "  whatever  remains,"  or  "  whatever  is  left "  at  the  decease  of  a  prior 
legatee,  see  cases  collected  in  1  Jarman  on  Wills,  5th  ed.,  1893,  pp. 
333  et  seq.  And  see  further  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phrases 
"  whatever  remains,  "  "  what  remains,"  "  what  remains  undisposed  of," 
Constable  v.  Bull,  1849,  18  L.  J.  Ch.  302 ;  In  re  Pounder,  1887,  56  L.  J. 
CL  113. 

See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary,  s.v.  "  Remain." 

What  is  Left. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 
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Whatsoever. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 

When.— See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary,  s.v.  "When." 


Whereas — This  is  an  introductory  and  explanatory  word  used  in 
Acts  of  Parliament,  deeds,  and  other  documents.  It  prefaces  a  recital  or 
statement  of  fact  as  a  reason  for  the  enacting  or  operative  part  of  the 
statute  or  deed,  or  else  is  merely  explanatory  of  such  part.  If  the  word 
whereas  is  so  used  in  a  deed  as  to  make  it  senseless  or  repugnant,  it  may  be 
rejected  as  impertinent,  and  will  not  vitiate  the  deed  (Piatt  on  Covenants 
p.  35). 

A  recital  may  amount  to  a  covenant  {ibid.  p.  33). 


Whereupon — This  word,  apart  from  its  relative  sense,  appears  to 
differ  from  "thereupon"  in  this  respect  that  it  simply  confers  a  right  but 
involves  no  idea  of  time,  whereas  "  thereupon "  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
"  immediately."  See  the  meaning  of  both  words  discussed  in  Burslem  v. 
■Attenborough,  1873,  42  L.  J.  C.  P.  102.  See  Stroud,  Judicial  Diet.  tit. 
"  Thereupon." 


Which. — The  word  "which"  has  been  construed  to  mean  "as"  in  a 
will  where  the  following  language  occurred,  namely,  "such  sums  of  money, 
which  I  have  already  advanced  "  (see  Whdtely  v.  SpooTier,  1857,  3  Kay  &  J. 
at  p.  547,  where  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  said  "  which "  was 
often  used  in  this  manner  in  early  English  writers). 


Whipping. — It  was  never  lawful  to  administer  whipping  except 
under  order  of  a  Court  of  law,  or  in  the  case  of  employers  or  parents  or 
persons  in  loco  parentis. 

1.  The  right  of  parents  and  others  to  inflict  whipping  on  children  and 
servants  has  been  considered  under  Chastisement. 

2.  Whipping  under  order  of  a  Court  is  a  perfectly  lawful  punishment 
for  misdemeanour,  and  is  -unaffected  by  the  declaration  in  the  Bill  of 
Eights.  But  in  practice  it  is  never  now  inflicted  except  on  statutory 
authority,  and  the  amount  to  be  inflicted  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

Women  as  well  as  men  could  be  whipped  until  1820,  when  the 
whipping  of  women  was  forbidden,  and  other  punishments  were  substituted 
(1  Geo.  IV.  c.  57). 

The  flqgging  or  whipping  of  adult  males  is  authorised  by  several 
statutes — 

{a)  In  the  case  of  incorrigible  rogues  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  83,  s.  10). 

(6)  For  discharging  firearms  at,  or  throwing  or  using  any  offensive  matter  or  weapon 
with  intent  to  injure  or  alarm,  the  Queen  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  51,  s.  2). 

(c)  For  offences  against  sees.  21  and  46  of  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act,:1861, 
i.e.  robbery  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob  by  a  person  armed  with  an  offensive  weapon  or 
instrument  ;  robbery  by  a  gang,  or  assault  by  a  gang,  with  intent  to  rob  ;  robbery  with 
violence,  and  attempts  to  choke,  etc.,  any  person  with  intent  to  commit  or  facilitate 
the  commission  of  any  felony. 
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In  case  (c)  the  limits  of  punishment  and  the  mode  of  prescribing  and 
carrying  it  out  are  defined  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  44). 

The  whipping  of  males  under  sixteen  is  authorised — 

(a)  In  the  cases  above  stated. 

(6)  Under  many  sections  of  the  Larceny  Act,  1861 ;  Malicious  Damage  Act,  1861  ; 
and  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act,  1861  ;  and  sec.  4  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  69). 

A  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  when  it  can  act  under  these  statutes, 
must  specify  in  the  conviction  the  number  of  strokes  and  the  instrument 
to  be  used. 

A  similar  provision  is  made  as  to  Courts  in  which  a  conviction  on 
indictment  takes  place  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  119 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97, 
s.  75 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  70). 

Not  more  than  one  whipping  may  be  ordered  by  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  for  the  same  offence  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  18). 

In  the  case  of  offenders  over  sixteen  convicted  of  robbery  with  violence, 
etc.,  more  than  one  whipping  may  be  ordered  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  44). 

The  whipping  of  males  under  fourteen  by  order  of  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  is  permitted  on  their  summary  conviction  of  an  indictable 
offence  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879.  If  the  boy  is  over 
seven  and  under  twelve,  the  whipping  must  be  not  over  six  strokes  of  a 
birch  rod,  inflicted  privately  by  a  pohce  constable  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  officer,  and  of  the  parent  or  guardian  if  he  desire  it.  If  the  boy 
is  twelve  or  over,  but  under  fourteen,  the  whipping  must  be  not  over  twelve 
■strokes  of  a  birch  rod  inflicted  as  above  stated  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  18  ;  42  &  45 
Vict.  c.  49,  ss.  10, 11). 

It  is  not  now  legal  for  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  order 
•whipping  on  non-payment  of  a  fine  imposed  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  3). 

Prisoners  in  local  prisons  under  sentence  for  crime  may  be  flogged  by 

,  order  of  the  visiting  justices  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline,  if  the  offence 

for  which  they  have  been  convicted  is  felony  or  the  sentence  is  to  hard 

'labour.     The  gaoler  and   surgeon   must   attend   at   the  infliction  of   the 

punishment  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  126,  Scheds.  58,  60). 

A  similar  power  is  given  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47  as  to  prisoners  in 
convict  prisons  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  It  is  exercised  only  by 
.justices  specially  nominated  by  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (s.  3). 

Under  the  Prisons  Act,  1898,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  amended.  The 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  authorised  by  prison  rules 
(a)  except  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or 
convicted  of  felony,  or  sentenced  to  hard  labour ;  nor  {h)  except  for  mutiny, 
■or  gross  personal  violence  to  an  oflicer  or  servant  of  the  prison;  nor  (c) 
except  after  a  judicial  inquiry  by  a  board  of  visitors  or  visiting  committee, 
or  (if  a  Secretary  of  State  think  fit)  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate  or 
stipendiary  magistrate  (s.  5).  These  provisions  take  effect  on  1st  January 
1899. 

Flogging  is  permitted  under  sec.  53  (11)  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act 
(29  &  30  Vict.  c.  109),  except  of  officers.  Petty  or  non-commissioned  officers 
can  be  flogged  only  for  mutiny,  and  the  maximum  sentence  is  forty-eight 
lashes. 

Flogging  of  persons  under  military  law  for  breaches  of  discipline  is  now 
prohibited  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  44).  But  it  may  be  inflicted  on  such 
persons  when  in  a  military  prison  under  sentence  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  133 
(2);  and  Military  Prison  Eules,  1880  and  1881,  St.  E.  &  0.,  Eev.  i.  p.  52). 
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Whirligig'. — By  sec.  36  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890,  urban  authorities  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
prevention  of  danger  from  whirligigs  and  swings,  where  such  whirligigs  and 
swings  are  driven  by  steam  power.  Steam  roundabouts  or  merry-go-rounds 
are  included  in  this  term.  By-laws  as  to  buildings  do  not  apply  to  erections 
of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  which  are  not  buildings  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  (see  Eall  v.  Smallpiece,  1890,  59  L.  J. 
M.  C.  97). 

Kurai  authorities  cannot  adopt  the  above  section  except  in  pursuance  of 
urban  powers.  See  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  ss.  5,  50 ; 
Lumley's  Public  Health  Acts,  5th  ed.,  p.  588. 


Whitef  riars. — The  precinct  or  liberty  of  Whitefriars  was  bounded 
by  Fleet  Street,  the  Thames,  the  Temple  walls,  and  Water  Lane.  It  was 
originally  the  habitation  of  the  religious  order  of  Whitefriars,  whose  church 
here  was  founded  in  1241  by  Sir  Richard  Gray.  It  was  therefore,  in 
common  with  other  religious  precincts  in  pre-Eeformation  times,  a  place  of 
sanctuary.  After  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  these  privileges  of 
sanctuary  were  continued,,  and  in  1608  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by 
royal  charter.  It  was  then  a  place  in  which  debtors  were  privileged  from 
arrest,  but  it  afforded  also  a  hiding-place  to  cheats,  false  witnesses,  forgers, 
highwaymen,  and  other  loose  characters,  who  here  openly  resisted  the 
execution  of  legal  process.  The  scandal  of  such  a  place  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Temple  at  length  led  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  8  &  9 
Will.  III.  (1697),  c.  27,  by  which  the  privilege  claimed  by  this  and  other 
similar  places  was  abolished.     See  sec.  15  of  that  Act. 

A  particular  portion  of  Whitefriars,  namely,  Eam  Alley,  Mitre  Court, 
and  a  lane  called  Lombard  Street,  was  popularly  known  as  Alsatia,  a  name 
assumed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  lawless  and  turbulent  German 
borderland.  See  Wheatley  and  Cunningham's  London,  Past  and  Present, 
tits.  "  Alsatia,"  "  Whitefriars." 

For  a  picturesque  account  of  Alsatia,  see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fortunes  of 
Nigel. 


White  Lead  Works.— See  Factories  and  Woekshops,  vol.  v. 
at  p.  305. 


White  Meats. — Milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  any  composition 
of  them  were  anciently  called  white  meats,  and,  like  flesh,  were  forbidden  to 
be  eaten  in  Lent.  But  in  1543  King  Henry  viii.  published  a  proclamation 
allowing  the  eating  of  white  meats  in  Lent  (Anno  Eeg.  34;  Cowell,  Law 
Diet.). 


White  Rents. — SeeEsDiTus  albi. 


White  Spurs — A  species  of  esquires.  The  term  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  Spelman's  Glossary.  He  describes  esquires  as  created  by  a 
prince,  either  by  writing,  or  by  symbol,  or  by  gift.  Symholo  quurn,  coUwm 
ergo  alieujus  sigmatieo  {hoe  est  torque  ex  S.S.  confecto)  adornaverit  cumve 
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argentatis  calcaribus  donamrit.     Tales  in  Occidentali  Anglice  Plaga,  "  White- 
spurres,"  dieti  sunt ;  Spelman,  Glossary,  p.  43,  tit.  "  Armiger." 


Whitsuntide. — The  legal  sigaification  of  Whitsuntide  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. — So  far  as  the  sittings  of  the 
Court  are  concerned,  the  Whitsun  vacation  commences  on  the  Saturday 
before  Whitsunday,  and  ends  on  the  Monday  after  Whitsun  week  (E.  S.  C. 
Order  63,  r.  4);  but  the  several  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  only 

,  closed  on  Whit-Monday  {ihid.  r.  6).  ' 

By  rule  10,  the  Whitsun  vacation  in  the  Manchester  District  Eegistry 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Whitsun  week.  As  to  the  office  hours  in  the 
several  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  and  other  vacations,  see  r.  9  of 
the  same  order. 

2.  In  the  County  Courts. — There  is  no  general  Whitsun  vacation  in  the 
County  Courts,  but  the  registrar's  office  is  closed  on  Whit-Monday  (C.  C.  E. 
1889,  Order  1,  r.  3),  and  the  offices  of  the  Courts  or  any  of  them  may  from 
time  to  time  be  closed  by  special  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  such  days 
as  may  be  mentioned  in  any  such  order  {ibid.  r.  4).  Under  this  rule  orders 
have  been  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  which  Whitsuntide  holidays  in 
many  of  the  northern  County  Court  offices  have  been  authorised.  See  the 
Annual  County  Court  Practice,  1898,  p.  931. 

3.  By  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  17,  and  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  13,  Whit-Monday  is  made 
a  holiday  in  banks,  custom  houses,  docks.  Inland  Eevenue  offices,  and  bonding 
warehouses.    See  Vacation. 


Who. — A  limitation  to  persons  "who  shall  live,"  or  "who  shall 
be  living,"  or  "  who  shall  attain  "  a  certain  age,  or  "  who  shall  have,"  etc., 
primd  facie  raises  a  condition  precedent  to  the  vesting  of  property  limited 
to  such  persons;  but  in  some  cases  the  property  vests  subject  to  be 
divested  on  the  event  not  happening  (see  1  Jarm.,  5th  ed.,  775  ;  Stroud, 
Jttd  Diet  tit.  "  Who." 


Whole    blood.  —  See    Blood    Eelation;    Inheritance;    Eeal 
Property,  Descent  of. 


Wholesale. — A  sale  by  "  wholesale,"  primd  facie,  means  a  sale  by 
a  merchant  to  a  retailer.  In  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  which  contains 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  certain  scheduled  poisons,  there  are  exceptions 
in  favour  of  wholesale  dealers  (see  ss.  15  and  17 ;  and  Poison).  See  also 
a  similar  exception  in  the  Arsenic  Act,  1851,  s.  5. 

As  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  wholesale,  see  Licensing  Act, 
1872,  s.  72;  Paterson,  Licensing  Acts,  10th  ed.,  pp.  4,  144,  147;  see  also 
Eetail,  Sale  by. 


Wholesome — This  word  is  of  legal  importance,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  articles  for  human  consumption. 

There  appears  to  be  no  general  rule  of  law  which  compels  a  vendor 
of  food  or  drink  to  supply  that  which  is  wholesome.     As  regards  the 
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'civil  liability  of  a  vendor,  it  seems  that  a  private  seller  incurs  no  liability 
for  selling  unwholesome  food  unless  he  has  warranted  it  to  be  sound 
and  wholesome. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dealer  in  food  of  any  kind  is  liable  if  he  knowingly 
sells  unwholesome  food,  but,  semble,  not  otherwise,  unless  he  has  warranted  it. 
See  and  compare,  Burnhy  v.  Bollitt,  1847,  17  L.  J.  Ex.  190;  siadi  Emmerton 
V.  Mathews,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  139.  But  see  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  ss. 
14,  62  (1).  As  to  criminal  liability  for  selling  unwholesome  food  or  drink 
or  drugs,  see  Adulteration  ;  Food  ;  Public  Health. 

Pure  and  Wholesome  Water. — As  to  the  liability  of  a  water  company 
to  supply  pure  and  wholesome  water  to  consumers,  see  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act,  1847  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  17,  s.  35) ;  and  Milnes  v.  Mayor  of  Huddersfield, 
1886,  11  App.  Gas.  511;  see  also,  as  to  the  supply  of  wholesome  water  by 
local  authorities,  ss.  55,  64  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 ;  and  as  to  the 
Metropolis,  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  51.  See 
Public  Health  ;  Water  Supply. 


Wholly — E.g.  in  the  phrase  "wholly  agricultural,"  or  "wholly 
pastoral ";  it  seems  that  a  holding  of  land  may  be  "  wholly"  agricultural  or 
"  wholly  pastoral "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1883,  although  it  includes  a  house,  provided  such  house  be  merely 
auxiliary  to  the  land  with  which  it  is  held  (see  32  S.  J.,  pp.  624,  630 ;  and 
see  Stroud,  Jwd  Diet.  tit.  "Pasturage.")  As  to  the  meaning  of  "wholly 
disabled "  in  an  accident  policy,  see  Hooper  v.  Accidental  Insurance  Corpor- 
ation, 1860,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  340. 


Whosoever — This  word  frequently  occurs  in  notices  of  rewards 
for  giving  certain  information. 

Thus  "  whosoever "  will  give  information  leading  to  the  conviction, 
etc.,  shall  receive  a  certain  reward.  It  has  been  held  in  Lancaster  -v. 
Walsh,  1838,  7  L.  J.  Ex.  209,  that  only  the  first  informant  is  entitled  to 
the  reward  offered  (Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.). 


Wild's  Ca.se. — The  rule  of  construction,  which  is  known  as  tlic 
rule  in  Wild's  case,  is  that  where  there  is  a  devise. to  a  person  and  his 
children  without  any  words  indicating  an  intention  that  the  children  should 
not  take  immediately,  and  there  are  children  in  existence  at  the  time  "of 
the  devise  who  are  capable  of  taking  at  once  concurrently  with  their 
parent,  a  fee-simple  is  taken  by  the  parent  and  children  concurrently,  as 
joint-tenants  ;  but  if  there  are  no  children  in  .existence  at  the  time  of  the 
devise,  then  the  word  "  children"  is-  construed  as  a  word  of  limitation,  ard 
not  of  purchase,  and  the  fee  is  taken  by  the  parent,  and  by  the  children  in 
succession  after  him,  as  tenants  in  tail,  the  parent  taking  an  estate  tail  in 
the  first  instance,  and  transmitting  it  according  to  thelaw  of  descent  to  all  his 
issue  until  they  are  exhausted  (6  Co.  Eep. Eliz.  17 ;  and  see  Tudor's L.  Cin 
R.  P.  669  and  notes ;  Clifford  v.  Koe,  1880, 5  App.  Cas.  447 ;  Jarman  on  Wills, 
1235-1246).  The  expression  "  at  the  time  of  the  devise  "  means  at  the  time 
when  the  will  is  made.  The  operation  of  the  rule  is  not  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  the  devisee  is  given  a  power  of  appointment  by  the  'will,  to  be 
exercised  by  deed  or  will  in  favour  of  any  one  or  more  of  his  children,  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  proportions  as  he  thinks  fit.     In  such  a  case,  if  he 
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hks  no  children  at  the  time  of  the  devise,  he  takes  an  estate  tail,  with  power 
to  determine  such  estate  by  exercising  the  power  of  appointment  (Scale  v. 
Barter,  1801,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  485 ;  5  E.  E.  676  ;  Clifford  v.  Zoe,  supra).  The 
rule  in  Wild's  case  has  no  application  to  bequests  of  personalty  (Jarman 
on  Wills,  1243  et  seq.). 


Wilful  and   Malicious.— See  Guilty  Mind;  Malice;  Wil- 
fully; ETC. 


Wilful  Default.— The  phrase  "  wilful  default "  as  a  legal  term  for 
the  most  part  occurs  either  in  statutes  or  in  contracts,  especially  in  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  land,  in  which  connection  its  interpretation  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  Courts. 

1.  Iri  Acts  of  Parliament. — The  term  has  been  judicially  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  s.  299  (substantially  repro- 
duced in  s.  419  (3)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894).  That  section  pro- 
vides that  any  damage  arising  from  non-observance  of  any  of  the  sailing  rules 
shall  be  primd  facie  deemed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  "  wilful  default " 
of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  deck.  It  has  been  held  in  Grill  v.  The  Screw 
Oollier  Co.,  1868,  L.  E.  3  0.  P.  476,  that  wilful  default  here  includes  both  a 
negUgent  as  well  as  an  intentional  default,  the  phrase  being  construed  by  the 
light  of  the  later  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1862,  s.  29  (now  s.  419  (4)  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894).    See  Maxwell,  Interpretation  of  Statutes,  p.  49. 

The  phrase  "  wilful  act,  default,  or  neglect "  occurs  in  the  Innkeepers 
Act,  1863  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  41),  s.  1 ;  but  there  it  is  held  that  it  must  be 
read  with  "  act "  only,  and  not  with  "  default  or  neglect " ;  and  that  the  loss 
mentioned  in  that  section  need  not  have  occurred  through  the  wilful  default 
of  the  innkeeper  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  exception  contained  in  such 
section  (Squire  v.  Wheeler,  1867,  16  L.  T.  93,  per  Byles,  J.). 

The  phrase  "  wilful  default "  may  then  be  taken  generally  to  mean  "  inten- 
tional "  default ;  but  may  mean  something  more  than  that,  either  by  reason  of 
the  context  or  because  it  must  be  read  by  the  light  of  some  other  enactment. 

2.  In  Contracts. — The  phrase  "  wilful  default "  constantly  occurs  in 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  land,  and  here  it  appears  to  bear  a  somewhat 
wider  meaning.  In  In  re  Young  and  Rarston's  Contract,  1885,  31  Ch.  D.  168, 
it  was  explained  by  Bowen,  L.J.,  to  signify  merely  that  the  person  guilty  ui 
it  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  was  a  free  agent — in  other  words,  that  the 
default  was  a  conscious  and  not  an  unconscious  one  on  his  part.  To  the 
same  effect  were  the  remarks  of  Lindley,  L.J.,  in  In  re  Hetling  and  Merlon's 
Contract,  [1893]  3  Ch.  269,  at  p.  281,  where  he  stated  it  to  be  settled  law  that 
"moral  delinquency,  intentional  delay,  wilful  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  may  all  be  absent,  and  yet  there  may  be  wilful  default  on  his  part." 

These  were  cases  turning  on  the  common  clause  binding  the  purchaser  to 
pay  interest  on  non-completion  by  the  date  fixed,  unless  such  non-completion 
is  caused. by  the  wilful  default  of  the  vendor.  In  the  following  instances 
the  vendor  has  been  held  guilty  of  wilful  default  under  a  condition  of  this 
kind.  In  In  re  Young  and  Harstons  Contract,  supra,  the  vendor  went  abroad 
for  a  holiday  two  days  before  the  date  of  completion.  In  In  re  Hetling  and 
Merton,  supra,  he,  by  a  mistake  of  law,  omitted  to  obtain  a  conveyance  from 
one  of  two  trustee  mortgagees.  In  In  re  Wilson  and  Steven's  Contract,  [1894] 
3  Ch.  546,  he  neglected  to  take  steps  to  procure  admission  to  copyholds ; 
and  in  In  re  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Maples,  [1896]  1  Ch.  235,  to  obtain  the 
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concurrence  of  necessary  parties.  But  in  the  recent  case  of  North  v.  Perdval 
[1898]  2  Oh.  128,  it  was  held  by  Kekewich,  J.,  that  the  repudiation  of  a' 
contract  by  the  vendor  resisting  the  purchaser's  claim  to  specific  performance 
was  not  such  wilful  default  as  to  disentitle  him  to  interest. 

Mere  forgetfulness  or  an  honest  mistake  of  fact  does  not  constitute 
wilful  default  (see  In  re  Mayor  of  London  and  Tubbs,  [1894]  2  Ch.  524). 

As  to  the  distinction  (if  any)  between  "  default "  and  "  wilful  default," 
see  In  re  Wood  and  Lewis'  Contract,  [1898]  1  Ch.  433  (Eomer,  J.),  afBrmed 
0.  A,  7th  June  1898 ;  [1898]  2  Ch.  211 ;  and  see  Williams  v.  Glenton,  1866, 
L.  E.  1  Ch.  200,  where  under  a  condition  binding  the  purchaser  to  pay 
interest,  whatever  the  cause  of  delay,  it  was  suggested  that  there  must  be 
serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  in  order  to  relieve  the 
purchaser  from  payment  of  interest. 


Wilful  Delay.— The  term  "wilful  delay"  has  been  defined  as 
intentional  delay  (per  Martin,  B.,  in  Taylor  v.  Vergette,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  at 
p.  401).  That  was  a  case  of  an  action  for  penalties  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1854,  sec.  14  of  which  required  proceedings  to  be  prosecuted 
"  without  any  wilful  delay."  In  view  of  recent  iaterpretations  put  upon  the 
word  "wilful"  (see  Wilful  Default),  it  would  seem  that,  at  anyrate  in  civil 
proceedings,  wilful  delay  in  general  means  simply  conscious  delay,  and  not 
necessarily  intentional  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  latter  term,  and  that 
there  is  no  substantial  distinction  between  "  delay  "  and  "  wilful  delay  "  on 
the  part  of  a  person  charged  therewith.    See  Acquiescence  ;  Wilfully. 


Wilfully. — The  word  "wilfully"  as  used  in  the  criminal  law 
appears  to  have  a  more  restricted  meaning  than  that  which  the  Civil  Courts 
have  attached  to  it  {vide  Wilful  Default  ;  Wilful  Delay).  Thus  in  B. 
V.  Badger,  1856,  25  L.  J.  M.  C.  81, — a  case  under  sec.  79  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  84),  which  makes  it  an  offence  for  a 
surveyor  to  demand  or  "  wilfully  "  receive  any  higher  fee  than  he  is  entitled 
to  under  that  Act, — it  was  held  by  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  that  the  word 
"  wilfully "  was  there  used  in  a  sense  denoting  evil  intention,  such  being 
the  common  use  of  the  term  in  the  English  language,  and  that  the  surveyor 
was  not  guilty  of  wilfully  receiving  if  he  acted  under  an  honest  mistake. 

So  in  a  criminal  proceeding  under  14  Geo.  IIL  c.  96,  for  wilfully  throwing 
soil  into  a  river,  it  was  held  by  Bramwell,  B.,  that  if  this  were  done  in  the 
course  of  business,  and  in  the  supposed  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  it  was  not  done 
"  wilfully  "  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act,  and  that  the  word  "  wilfully  " 
meant "  wantonly  "  or  "  causelessly  "  {Smith  v.  Barnham,  1876, 1  Ex,  D.  419). 

Again,  the  provision  in  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  which  imposes  a  penalty  for 
"  unlawfully  and  wilfully "  killing  a  pigeon  under  circumstances  not 
amounting  to  larceny,  does  not  apply  to  a  man  who  intentionally  and 
without  legal  justification  shoots  his  neighbour's  pigeons  in  order  to  stop 
them  trespassing  on  his  land,  although  his  act  is  "  unlawful,"  i.e.  action- 
able and  also  "  wilful,"  the  object  of  the  Act  being  to  punish  crimes  and  not 
merely  civil  injuries  (see  Taylor  v.  Newman,  1863,  4  B.  &  S.  89 ;  and  cases 
collected  in  Maxwell  on  Interpretation  of  Statutes,  Srd  ed.,  p.  127).  In  an 
American  case  {U.  S.  v.  Kirly,  7  Wallace,  482)  it  was  held  that  the  sheriff 
who  arrested  a  mail  cart  driver  under  a  warrant  was  not  indictable  for 
knowingly  and  wilfully  obstructing  and  retarding  the  mails. 

Again,  a  man  who  fishes  in  a  private  fishery  in  a  tidal  river  in  the 
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assertion  of  the  general  right  of  the  public  to  fish  in  such  rivers,  and  either 
in  ignorance  or  in  contestation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  therein 
claimed  by  another,  is  not  guilty  of  "  unlawfully  and  wilfully "  fishing  in 
such  private  fishery  (B.  v.  Stimson,  1863,  4  B.  &  S.  301). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  assertion  of  right  without  any  reasonable 
evidence  in  support  of  it  will  not  prevent  an  act  being  wilful,  even  though 
such  assertion  may  be  made  lond  fide  (see  the  case  of  Foulger  v.  Steadman, 
1872,  L.  E.  8  Q.  B.  65,  where  it  was  held  that  a  cabman  was  guilty  of 
"  wilfully  trespassing  "  upon  railway  premises  within  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  16, 
where  he  put  forward  a  shadowy  but  unfounded  claim  of  right  to  place  his 
vehicle  there).  There  must  be  some  reasonable  colour  for  a  claim  of  right 
in  order  to  prevent  an  act  being  wilful. 

In  many  Acts  "  wilfully "  appears  to  be  virtually  synonymous  with 
"mahciously."    See  Malice;  Malicious  Damage. 

The  word  "  act "  includes  both  acts  of  commission  and  acts  of  omission. 
A  person  who  knowingly  omits  to  do  something  which  he  ought  to  do,  if 
such  omission  be  so  negligent  as  to  suggest  more  than  mere  want  of  care, 
will  be  considered  to  be  wilful.  In  this  sense  the  offence  of  "  wilfully  ob- 
structing "  the  highway  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  72  of  the  Highway  Act, 
1835,  was  held  to  have  been  committed  by  a  surveyor  in  leaving  large  stones 
on  a  road  under  repair  without  sufficient  light  at  night  {Fearnley  v.  Ormsby, 
1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  136).  In  this  case  "  wilfully  "  was  said  to  mean  purposely. 
The  placing  of  the  stones  was  purposely  done,  and  the  omission  to  guard  them 
was  culpable  negligence,  and  therefore  the  whole  obstruction  became  wilful. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  wilfully  and  falsely  "  in  sec.  40  of 
the  Medical  Act,  1858  (21  &^  22  Vict.  c.  90),  see  Ellis  v.  Kelly,  1860,  30 
L.  J.  M.  C.  35,  where  the  words  were  held  to  import  wilful  falsity  and  not 
mere  incorrectness ;  and  as  to  the  term  "  wilfully  holding  over,"  see  4  Geo.  IL 
c.  28,  s.  1,  as  interpreted  in  Swinfen  v.  Bacon,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  368. 
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I.  What  may  be  Willed. 

English  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  do  what  they  Like  with 
their  own — even  after  death — that  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  to  say  that 
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the  power  of  making  a  will  at  all  is  not  a  natural  right.  It  is  a  social . 
convention ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  chapter  of  com- 
parative jurisprudence  to  detail  and  contrast  the  differing  laws  relating  to 
the  testamentary  power  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  to  be  found  in 
that  wide  area  which  some  statesmen  have  apostrophised  as  the  civilised 
world.  With  us  in  England  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that 
power  has,  characteristically,  features  not  quite,  if  at  all,  scientiiic,  but  it 
is  one  which  may  be  told  with  brevity. 

But,  as  usual,  as  regards  everything  relating  to  English  property,  we 
must  begin  by  understanding  the  difference  between  Beal  property  and 
Personal  property.  Broadly  speaking,  "Eeal  Peopeety" — shortly  called 
Eealty — comprises  all  a  person's  freehold  and  copyhold  lands  and  buildings, 
and  other  his  hereditaments,  including  incorporeal  hereditaments,  e.g.  rights 
of  light,  air,  and  way.  "  Personal  Pkopeety  " — shortly  called  Personalty 
— comprises  everything  that  is  not  realty,  e.g.  leaseholds  for  years,  money, 
debts,  furniture,  goods  and  chattels,  and  (generally)  stocks  and  shares. 
Probably  the  value  of  personalty  held  by  dwellers  in  England  now,  far 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  land  and  houses  in  the  kingdom,  but  time  was  when 
the  land  was,  so  to  speak,  everything ;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  realty 
takes  precedence,  and  we  always  say  real  and  personal  property ;  never  the 
reverse.  In  that  order  let  us  very  briefiy  consider  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  testamentary  power. 

History  of  Power  to  will  Realty. — Observe  what  an  odd  struggle  it  was 
to  get  any  power  at  all  of  alienating  realty,  at  any  rate  since  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  was,  speaking  generally,  what  it  is  still  not  infrequently 
called,  heirship  land.  It  was  to  go  from  father  to  son.  But  gradually  the 
power  of  disposing  of  it  inter  vivos  was  acquired,  a  power  which  was  secured 
by  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores  (18  Edw.  i.  c.  1).  Still,  "  at  the  Common 
Law  no  lands  or  tenements  were  devisable  by  any  last  will  and  testament " 
(Co.  Lit.  1116).  Then  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  in.  the 
monkish  lawyers  (to  evade  the  Mortmain  Acts)  invented  the  system  of 
uses,  under  which  a  conveyance  of  land  was  made,  not  to  a  religious  house 
direct,  but  to  some  person  to  hold  to  the  use  thereof ;  and  one  of  the  early 
things  established  by  the  cleric  chancellors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
the  equitable  doctrine  that,  though  land  could  not  be  devised,  its  use  might. 

And  yet  by  the  side  of  all  this  "  in  some  boroughs,"  notably  London, 
"  by  the  Custom,  a  man  may  devise  by  his  testament  his  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  hath  in  fee-simple  within  the  same  borough  at  the  time  of  his 
death" ;  so  runs  sec.  167  of  Littleton's  Tenures,  written  not  long  before  his 
death  (23rd  August  1481). 

Then  came  the  Wills  Acts  of  Henry  Vlil.  (32  Hen.  viii.  c.  1 ;  34  &  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  5),  whereby  lands  and  tenements  were  "generally  devisable  by  the 
last  will  in  writing  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple :  whereby  the  ancient 
Common  Law  was  altered,  whereupon  many  difficult  questions,  and  most 
■commonly  disherison  of  heires  (when  the  devisors  were  pinched  by  the 
messengers  of  death)  did  arise  and  happen  "  {Co.  lit.  Ill  &).  But  we  are 
not  now  concerned  with  those  questions,  an  epitome  of  which  will  be  found 
at  the  page  just  cited.  Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  the  wide  power  to 
devise  realty  given  by  these  statutes  extended  only  to  fee-simple  lands ;  and 
ic  was  not  until  the  12  Car.  ii.  c.  24  abolished  military  tenures  and  con- 
verted all  estates  of  inheritance  (except  copyholds)  into  fee  and  common 
socage  tenure — ^in  other  words,  into  fee-simple  lands — that  the  power  to 
will  lands  (other  than  copyholds)  became  general. 

Copyholds  remained  outside  that  power,  and  in  order  to  will  copyholds 
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there  had  to  be  a  surrender  by  the  owner  to  the  use  of  his  will,  so  that  the 
will  became  part  of  the  surrender.  That,  however,  was  abolished  in  1815 
(55  Geo.  III.  c.  192).  Vf.  as  to  the  growth  of  the  testamentary  power  over 
land,  Mr.  Hargrave's  n.  1  to  Co.  Lit.  Ill  &. 

History  of  Power  to  ivill  Personalty. — "  The  power  of  making  a  will  of 
personal  property  appears  to  have  existed  and  continued  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  law  "  (Wms.  Exs.  1).  In  olden  days  goods  and  chattels  did  not 
largely  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  feudal  law-makers.  Money,  doubt- 
less, was  useful  then  as  now  ;  but  you  could  hardly  convey  it  by  livery  of 
seisin.  In  a  time  when  liberty  was  not  everybody's  common  property,  a 
man,  by  an  exception,  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  personalty,  and 
even  had  the  power  to  make  a  testament  thereof. 

But  then  we  come  on  one  of  the  curious  contentions  between  legal 
authorities  of  which  our  history  affords  not  infrequent  instances.  There 
was  the  writ  de  rationdbili  parte  honorum,  to  secure  the  division  of  a  man's 
personalty  on  his  death ;  thus,  if  he  left  a  wife,  his  goods  were  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  one  for  his  children,  another  for  his  wife,  and  the  third 
according  to  his  testament ;  or,  if  he  left  no  wife,  half  for  his  children  and 
half  according  to  his  testament.  On  this  writ  Lord  Coke  remarks :  "  But 
it  appeareth  by  the  Eegister  and  many  of  our  bookes,  that  there  must  be  a 
Custome  alleged  in  some  county,  etc.,  to  inable  the  wife  or  children  to  the 
writ  de  rationdbili  parte  bonorum ;  and  so  hath  it  beene  resolved  in  Parlia- 
ment "  {Oo.  Lit.  176  6).  Hereon  we  get  this  contention : — ^Were  that  writ 
and  the  law  on  which  it  was  based  a  right  at  Common  Law  applicable  to 
the  whole  realm,  or  by  custom  and  only  applicable  to  that  locality  in  which 
the  custom  prevailed  ?  On  the  side  that  it  was  a  Common  Law  right  we 
get  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  (a  judge  in  C.  B.,  temp.  Henry  viii.) ;  Henry 
Swinburne  in  his  Treatise  of  Testaments  and  Last  Wills  (1590) ;  and  Sir  Wm. 
Blackstone  (2  Black.  Com.  492).  On  the  other  side  are,  as  we  have  seen,  Lord 
Coke ;  and  Mr.  Somner  (who  wrote  about  1647)  in  his  dissertation  hereon 
in  his  book  on  Gavelkind.  Mr.  Hargrave  seems  also  on  the  side  of  its  only 
being  a  right  by  custom  (n.  6  to  Co.  Lit.  176  b),  and  he  actually  makes  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Somner's  "  very  learned  and  extended  discussion  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  escaped  the  author  of  the  Commentaries." 

One  fact  seems  clear.  The  power  of  bequeathing  all  a  man's  personalty 
became  the  recognised  law  of  the  land  (except  in  certain  localities)  many 
years  before  Blackstone  wrote,  and  was  law  then.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  law  was  altered  to  that  condition  "  by  imperceptible  degrees  "  (Wms. 
Eons.  2).  That  does  not  seem  a  very  satisfactory  solution.  If,  however,  we 
presume  that  decisions,  or  judicial  practice  unreported,  adopted  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  that  would  harmonise  everything.  Then  we 
should  get  this  proposition :  That  the  power  of  making  a  will  of  all  a  man's 
personalty  is  a  Common  Law  right,  which  was  qualified  in  localities  by 
custom  in  which  was  applicable  the  writ  de  rationdbili  parte  honorum.  If 
that  proposition  be  accepted,  then  we  understand  4  &  5  Will.  &  Mary, 
c.  2  (explained  by  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  5),  intituled  "  An  Act  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  York  may  dispose  of  their  Personal  Estates  by  their 
WiUs,  notwithstanding  the  Custom  of  that  Province  " ;  and  also  the  like  enact- 
ments for  Wales  and  London  respectively  (7  &  8  Will.  in.  c.  38 ;  2  Geo.  i. 
c.  18).  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  local  customs  anent  "  reasonable 
parts"  still  continued  as  regards  the  estates  of  intestates,  and  that  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1856  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  94)  that  the  administration  of  the 
personal  estates  of  intestates  was  made  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
"  as  if  such  customs  had  never  existed." 
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Thus  have  we  briefly  traced  the  power  of  willing  botl^  realty  and 
personalty  till  we  come  to  the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Then 
(by  the  Wills  Act,  1837, 1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  3)  this  power  was  placed  on  its  pre- 
sent basis ; — "  It  shall  be  lawful  for,  every  person  to  devise,  bequeath,  or  dis- 
pose of,  by  his  will  (executed  in  manner  hereinafter  required)  all  real  estate 
and  all  personal  estate,  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to,  either  at  law  or  in 
equity,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  if  not  so  devised,  bequeathed,  or 
disposed  of,  would  devolve  upon  the  heir-at-law  or  custon;ary  heir  of  him, 
or,  if  he  became  entitled  by  descent,  of  his  ancestor,  or  upon  his  executor 
or  administrator ;  and  that  the  power  hereby  given  sha,ll  extend  to  all  real 
estate  of  the  nature  of  customary  freehold,  or  tenant, right,  or  customary  or 
copyhold,  notwithstanding  that  the  testator  may  not  have  surrendered  the 
same  to  the  use  of  his  will,  or  notwithstanding  that  (being  entitled  as 
heir,  devisee,  or  otherwise  to  be  admitted  thereto)  he  shall  not  have  been 
admitted  thereto,  or  notwithstanding  that  the  same  (in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  custom  to  devise  or  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  will,  or  otherwise) 
could  not  at  law  have  been  disposed  of  by  will  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
made,  or  notwithstanding  that  the  same  (in  consequence  of  there  being  a 
custom  that  a  will  or  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  will  should  continue  in 
force  for  a  limited  time  only,  or  any  other  special  custom)  could  not  have 
been  disposed  of  by  will  according  to  the  power  contained  in  this  Act,  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  made."  Then  the  section  goes  on  to  provide  for 
estates  pur  autre  vie,  contingent  interests,  and  rights  of  entry  and  property 
acquired  after  the  execution  of  a  person's  will.  The  section  indeed 
indicates,  in  very  great  measure,  the  difficulties  which,  during  the  previous 
centuries,  had  attended  the  testamentary  power,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  settles  those  difficulties  in  a  plain  and  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

One  word  more  on  this  topic.  The  section  just  cited  only  enables  a 
person  to  make  a  will  of  property  to  which  he  is  entitled.  But  a  person 
may  have  a  power  of  willing  property  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  That 
arises  when  he  has  by  settlement,  will,  or  other  document,  a  power  of 
appointment  by  will  over  property  which  is  not  his  own.  "  The  power  of 
a  person  to  appoint  an  estate  is  no  more  his  '  property '  than  the  power  to 
write  a  book  or  sing  a  song"  (per  Fry,  L.J.,  1%  re  Armstrong,  1886, 
17  Q.  B.  D.  521 ;  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  579).  This  power  of  appointment  by  will 
can  only  here  be  mentioned ;  its  consideration,  in  howsoever  brief  a  way, 
would  carry  this  article  beyond  its  limits.  The  subject  is  most  ably  dealt 
with  in  Farwell  on  Powers ;  and  see  Powers. 

II.  Mode  and  Foem. 

It  may  seem  bold  and  a  sweeping  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true,  that,  at  the 
Common  Law,  writing  is  not  necessary  to  any  transaction.  Whenever  writmg 
is  now  required,  that  requisition  arises  from  some  statute.  A  will  of  lands 
has  always  (except  by  custom  in  some  cities  and  boroughs.  Go.  Lit.  Ilia) 
been  required  to  be  in  writing,  because  the  first  statute  authorising  such  a 
will  (32  Hen.  vill.  c.  1)  says  it  is  to  be  "  in  writing." 

But  though  writing  was  so  required  there  was  nothing  that  rendered 
a  signature  necessary.  That  safeguard  was  provided  by  sec.  5  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (29  Car.  ii.  c.  3),  which  enacted — 

That  from  and  after  the  24th  June  1676,  all  devises  and  bequests  of  any  lands, or' 
tenements  (deviseable  either  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  Wills,  or  by  this  statute,  or  by 
force  of  the  Custom  of  Kent,  or  the  Custom  of  any  Borough,  or  any  other  particular 
Custom),  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  so  devising  the  same,  or  by  some 
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<pther  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  express  directions,  and  shall  he  attested  and 
subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  said  devisor  by  three  or  four  credible  witnesses,  or  else 
they  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  of  none  effect. 

Compare  the  phraseology  of  this  section  with  what  has  been  previously 
stated  as  to  a  will  of  lands  by  custom. 

.  So  stood  the  law  as  regards  the  mode  and  form  of  a  will  of  lands 
down  to  the  first  year  of  the  Queen.  But  as  regards  personalty,  a  nuncu- 
pative will, — i.e.  a  will  made  by  word  of  mouth,  without  writing, — was 
allowable,  without  restriction,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
By  the  19th  section  of  that  Act  a  nuncupative  will,  where  the  property 
thereby  bequeathed  exceeded  the  value  of  £30,  had  to  be  proved  by  three 
witnesses  at  least,  and  other  formalities  were  prescribed. 

Now,  by  the  present  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  9),  it  is  provided  as 
regards  all  wills,  whether  of  realty  or  personalty — 

That  no  will  shall  be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  in  writing  and  .  .  .  signed  at  the  foot  or 
end  thereof  by  the  testator  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction  ; 
and  such  signature  shall  be  made,  or  acknowledged,  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  twO' 
or  more  witnesses,  present  at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  .shall  attest  and  shall 
subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  no  form  of  attestation  shall  be 
necessary. 

Could  anything,  apparently,  be  more  simple  ?  and  yet  there  was  hidden 
away  in  that  provision  a  very  mine  of  litigation.  "  Foot  or  End  " ;  the  liti- 
gation thereon,  whilst  it  lasted,  emulated  that  on  the  17th  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds.  The  cases  may  be  consulted  at  pp.  28,  29  of  the  5th 
edit,  of  Hayes  and  Jarman's  Concise  Forms  of  Wills ;  but  they  are  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  summarised  in  the  1st  section  of  15  &  16  Vict. 
c.  24, — a  vgry  model  of  astute  draughtsmanship  for  putting  an  end  to  subtle 
questions,  and  since  which  litigation  over  what  is  the  "foot  or  end"  of  a 
will  has  nearly  ceased.  The  section  provides  that  "  foot  or  end "  has  the 
common  sense  meaning  that  the  signature  must  be  "so  placed  at  or  after 
or  following  or  under  or  beside  or  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  will,  that 
it  shall  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  will  that  the  •  testator  intended  to 
give  effect  by  such  his  signature  to  the  writing  signed  as  his  will."  Still, 
notwithstanding  all  the  astuteness  of  the  Act  just  cited,  testators  will  be 
perverse  or  clumsy  or  unfortunate,  and  questions  will  arise,  and  hereon, 
qua" toot  or  end,"  see  Sweetland  v.  Sweetland,  1865,  34  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  42 ; 
4  Sw.  &  Tr.  6 ;  Margery  v.  RoUnson,  1886,  56  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  42  ;  12 
P.  D.  8 ;  In  re  Anstee,  [1893]  Prob.  283 ;  Boyle  v.  Rarris,  [1895]  Prob.  163  ; 
64  L  J.  P  D.  &  A.  65  ;  In  re  Miller,  [1892]  Prob.  377 ;  62  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  40. 

But  not  only  its  position,  but  also  the  "  signature  "  itself  needs  a  little 
consideration.  "  It  cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  tracing  with  a  dry 
pen  is  not  equivalent  to  a  signature  "  (per  Cresswell,  J.O.,  In  re  Cunningham, 
1860,  29  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  71).  It  will  be  observed  that  a  dry  pen  adds 
nothing  to  a  document — makes  no  mark  or  sign  upon  it ;  hence  its  inutility. 
But  when  there  is  a  mark  or  sign  (or  semhle,  a  seal,  per  Bayley,  B., 
Doe  d.  Phillips  v.  Hvans,  1833,  1  Cro.  &  M.  450 ;  2  L.  J.  Ex.  179 ;  Sv.  In  re 
Byrd,  1842,  3  Curt.  117)  made  to  a  will,  which  mark  or  sign  was  intended 
ty  the  testator  to  be,  or  to  stand  for,  his  name,  then  the  Court  is  not  nice 
as  to  the  kind  of  mark  or  sign  which  is  employed.  Whether  the  mark  is 
made  by  a  pen  Or  some  other  instrument,  cannot  make  any  difference ;  and, 
therefore,  a  stamped  impression  of  a  testator's  signature  is  sufficient 
{Jenkyns  v.  Gaisford,  1863,  32  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  122;  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  93). 
The  mark  of  the  testator  (and,  it  seems,  whether  he  can  or  cannot  write)  is 
a  sufficient  signature,  even  though  his  name  is  not  placed  against  the  mark 
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(In  re  Field,  1842,  3  Curt.  752 ;  BaJcer  v.  Dening,  1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  94 ; 
7  L.  J.  Q.  B.  137 ;  In  re  Bryce,  1839,  2  Curt.  325),  or  even  where  a  wrong 
name  is  written  against  the  mark ;  for  in  that  case  "  the  execution  is  perfect 
as  soon  as  the  mark  is  af&xed,"  and  therefore  "  it  matters  not  what  some- 
one else  may  have  written  against  the  mark "  (per  Cresswell  J.O.,  In  re 
Douse,  1862,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  593 ;  31  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  172 ;  Va.  In  re  Clarke, 
1858,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  22 ;  27  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  18).  So,  if  a  testator,  or  witness, 
writes  a  name  not  his  or  her  real  name,  but  intended  to  represent  that 
real  name,  the  signature  will  be  good.  Thus,  where  a  woman  whose  name 
was  "  Griover "  signed  her  named  as  "  Eeed  "  (that  being  the  name  of  her 
deceased  first  husband),  the  signature  was  held  good  (In  re  Glover,  1847,  5 
N.  C.  553 ;  11  Jur.  1022)  ;  and  signature  in  an  assumed  name  is  good  (In  re 
Bedding,  1850,  2  Eob.  Eccl.  339 ;  14  Jur.  1052).  But  errors  of  this  kind 
appear  only  to  be  good  when  done  by  mistake;  and  where  an  attesting 
witness  signed  her  husband's  name  instead  of  her  own,  it  having  been 
desired  that  the  will  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  attested  by  the 
husband,  the  signature  was  held  invalid  (Pryor  v.  Pryor,  1860,  2  De  G., 
J.  &  S.  205;  29  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  114;  In  re  Leverington,  1886,  55  L.  J. 
P.  D.  &  A.  62 ;  11  P.  D.  80).  Signature  by  initials  is  good  (In  re  Wingrove, 
1850,  15  Jur.  91;  In  re  Savory,  ibid.  1042;  In  re  Hinds,  1851,  16  Jur. 
1161). 

The  hand  of  a  testator  may  be  guided  if  he  is  unable  fronf  illness  to  do 
without  that  aid  (  Wilson  v.  Beddard,  1841, 12  Sim.  28 ;  10  L.  J.  Ch.  305) ; 
but  the  ceremony  of  executing  the  will  must  be  completed  whilst  the 
testator  is  living  (In  re  Wilson,  1841,  2  Curt.  854). 

Every  will  executed  in  manner  required  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  28,  "  shall  be 
valid  without  any  other  publication  thereof  "  (s.  13,  ibid.). 

Will  in  Execution  of  a  Power. — If  reference  is  made  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  article,  mention  will  be  found  to  be  made  of 
a  will,  not  of  a  man's  own  property,  but  under  a  power.  Formerly  it  was 
the  frequent  practice  in  drafting  such  a  power  to  prescribe  formalities 
for  its  execution, — formalities,  the  observance  of  which,  as  the  law  stood 
before  the  new  Wills  Act,  was  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
power.  But  by  sec.  10  of  that  Act  a  will,  even  if  under  a  power,  must 
be  executed  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  which  has  been  already 
set  out,  and  a  will  so  executed  will  be  a  due  compliance  with  the  power, 
whatever  may  be  the  formalities  which  the  power  may  prescribe.  But  it 
may  be  added  by  way  of  caution,  that  if  the  power  is  not  in  terms  one  to 
be  executed  by  a  will,  then  if  it  can  and  is  executed  by  a  will,  such  a  will 
must  observe  the  formalities  required  by  the  power  (Taylor  v.  Meads,  1865, 
34  L.  J.  Ch.  203 ;  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  597). 

Nuncupative  Wills. — The  effect  of  the  new  Wills  Act  is  to  render  a 
nuncupative  will  invalid  altogether,  except  as  regards  two  classes  of  persons, 
— viz.  "  any  soldier,  being  in  actual  miUtary  service  ;  or  any  mariner  or  sea- 
man, being  at  sea."  These,  by  sec.  11  of  the  Act,  may  make  a  will  by  word 
of  mouth. 

A  "  soldier,"  as  there  used,  included  a  person  in  the  military  service  of 
the  late  East  India  Company  (In  re  Donaldson,  1840,  2  Curt.  386).  So, 
probably,  is  a  mihtiaman  (Horton  v.  Leeds,  1855,  25  L.  J.  M.  C.  38 ;  5  El.  & 
Bl.  595) ;  but  not  a  workman  employed  in  an  army  works  corps,  though  he 
be  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  (Cooke  v.  Paxton,  1859,  4  H.  &  K  368).  But 
to  have  the  privilege  of  making  a  nuncupative  wUl  the  soldier  must  be  "  in 
actual  military  service."  That  means  he  must  be  on  an  expedition.  The 
phrase  does  not  include  a  soldier  quartered  in  barracks,  either  at  home 
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{Drummond  v.  Parish,  1843,  3  Curt.  522),  or  in  the  Colonies  ( White  v.  Bepton, 
1844,  3  Curt.  818 ;  Sv.  In  re  Phipps,  1840,  2  Curt.  368 ;  In  re  Johnson, 
1839,  2  Curt.  341 ;  In  re  Pery,  2  L.  T.  (0.  S.)  335),  or  at  Malta  under 
orders  for  the  West  Indies  (In  re  Norris,  3  N.  C.  197),  or  an  officer  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  troops  under  his  command  {In  re  Hill,  1  Eob. 
Eccl.  276).  But  a  soldier  passing  from  one  regiment  to  another,  both 
regiments  being  in  active  service  against  the  enemy  {Herbert  \.Herlert,  1855, 
Dea.  &  Sw.  10),  or  joining  a  regiment  with  the  view  to  march  against  the 
enemy  {In  re  Thome,  1865,  34  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  131 ;  4  Sw.  &  Tr.  36),  or 
who  has  received  a  mortal  wound  on  the  battlefield  {In  re  Farquhar, 
4  N.  C.  651 ;  In  re  Churchill,  ibid.  47  ;  In  re  Prendergast,  5  ibid.  92),  is 
"  in  actual  military  service." 

"  Mariner,  or  seaman,  being  at  sea,"  has  been  held  not  to  include  an 
admiral  of  a  naval  station  living  on  shore,  and  who  made  his  will  at  his 
house  {Huston  v.  Seymour,  1802,  cited  2  Curt.  339 ;  3  ibid.  530),  nor  a  sea- 
man who  was  in  a  British  port  where  he  made  his  will,  and  whose  vessel  did 
not  sail  for  several  days  thereafter  {In  re  Corby,  1854,  18  Jur.  634).  But  a 
seaman  stationed  at  Portsmouth  on  board  a  training-ship  was  held  to  be  •'  at 
sea"  {In  re  MacMurdo,  1867,  16  W.  E.  283)  ;  and  a  seaman  who,  being  in 
harbour,  went  on  shore,  and  there  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  died,  was 
held  to  be  "  at  sea  "  {In  re  Lay,  1840,  2  Curt.  375).  A  test  seems  to  be.  Was 
the  seaman  "  in  expeditione  "  ? — and  therefore,  following  In  re  Lay,  it  was 
held  that  a  seaman  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  on  board  ship,  but  in  a 
river  beyond  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  was  "  at  sea  "  within  this  section, 
enabling  a  "  mariner  or  seaman  being  at  sea "  to  make  a  nuncupative  will 
{In  re  Austen,  1853,  17  Jur.  284;  2  Eob.  Eccl.  611). 

III.  Who  may  Make  a  Will. 

Very  interesting  it  is  to  compare  the  legislation  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Victorian  era  with  that  of  the  Eighth  Henry  on  the  subject  of,  Who  may 
make  a  Will.  This  comparison  will  come  out  better  if  the  very  words  of  each 
Act  are  given.  The  first  Statute  of  Wills  (32  Hen.  viii.  c.  1)  was  one,  it  will 
be  remembered,  which  authorised  an  owner  in  fee-simple  to  make  a  will  of  his 
lands;  it  was  explained  by  34  &  35  Hen.  viii.  c.  5,  sec.  14  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

That  wills  or  testaments  made  of  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  heredita- 
ments by  any  woman  covert,  or  person  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  idiot,  or  by 
any  person  de  non  sane  memory,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  good  or  effectual  in  the  law. 

The  present  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26)  runs  as  follows : — 

That  no  wiU  made  by  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be 
valid  (s.  7). 

That  no  wUl  made  by  any  married  woman  shall  be  valid,  except  such  a  will  as 
might  have  been  made  by  a  married  woman  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  (s.  8). 

Observe,  on  this  comparison,  the  inveteracy  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
notions  (1)  that  twenty-one  is  the  age  of  a  man ;  (2)  that  a  married  woman 
merges  her  life  in  that  of  her  husband.  The  first  notion  abides  now ;  the 
second  has  very  nearly  faded  out  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

As  to  age,  we  thus  see  that  no  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  can  make 
a  will.  That  has  always  been  the  law  as  regards  the  will  of  lands,  because 
the  statutes  authorising  such  a  will  imposed  that  restriction.  But  prior  to 
the  Act  of  Victoria,  the  doctrine  was  that  boys  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
girls  of  the  age  of  twelve,  were  capable  of  making  wills  of  personalty 
(Wms.  Eocs.  12).    Those  were  the  ages  allowed  by  the  Eoman  civilians  for 
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the  making  of  testaments;  and  as  our  Ecclesias^iQal  Courts  had  jurisdiGtion 
over  wills  of  personalty,  they,  according  to  their  practice,  adopted  the  Civil 
Law  in  respect  of  the  ages  of  persons .  making  such  wills ;  and  herein  -they 
were  upheld  by  the  King's  3ench,  which  persistently  refused  prohihitions 
against  allowing  wills  made  at  such  early  ages.  But  not  even  a  custom, — 
that  lawgiver  of  local  exceptions,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers, — was  allowed  to 
sanction  a  will  even  of  personalty  by  a  person  under  the  ages  allowed  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  {Garmyn  v.  Arstete,  2  And.  12;  Com.  Big,  "Devise,"  H.  2; 
4  Burn,  B.  L.  46).  However,  we  have  now  one  universal  law,  which,  for  all 
purposes,  says  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  can  make  a  valid 
will. 

But  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  disqualification  of  married  women  in,  th^t 
easy  way. 

When,  however,  the  Victorian  enactment  is  closely  examined  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  a  little  breaks  away  from  the  rigidity  of  the  old  idea.  No  will 
of  a  married  woman  shall  be  valid,  exce'pt  such  a  will  as  she  might  have 
made  before  .the  Act.  The  Act  refrains  from  conferring  power  on  the 
married  woman,  but  takes  no  power  from  her.  What,  then,  is  the  meaiUing 
of  this  exception  ?  Why,  that  the  lawyers  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
been  assiduously  working  in  the  interests  of  the  "  Woman  Covert "  ;= — the 
lawyers  by  means  of  powers  of  appointment,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
the  invention  and  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  separate  estate.     .  ,-^  .  ;, 

The  testamentary  capacity  of  a  married  woman  by  virtue  of  a  power 
does  not  arise  because  she  is  a  human  being,  but  because,  by  tthe  power 
itself,  she  is  in  terms  enabled  by  her  will  to  dispose  of  the  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  subject  to  the  power.  Thus,  take  the  case  of  a 
marriage  settlement,  or  the  will  of  the  married  woman's  father.  Under 
either  document,  property  is  to  be  given  to  a  married  woman  for  life,  and 
upon  her  death  it  is  to  go  as  she  wishes: — The  plan  was,  and  still 
frequently  is,  to  convey  or  give  the  property  to,  or  to  the  use  of,  the  married 
woman  for  her  life,  "  and  from  and  after  her  decease,  to  such  person  or 
persons,  and  upon  and  for  such  uses,  trusts,  interests,  and  purposes,  as  the 
married  woman  shall  by  her  last'  will  and  testament,  or  any  codicil,  or 
codicils  thereto,  direct,  limit,  or  appoint."  Thereupon,  and  by  means  of 
such  a  power,  a  married  woman  becomes,  and  many  a  long  year  before 
the  new  Wills  Act  became,  able  to  make  a  will  of  the  property  made  sub- 
ject to  the  power,  and  her  beneficiaries  would  take  under  such  a  will  in 
the  same  way  as  if  they  were  the  objects  of  a  man's  post-obit  bounty.  This 
ability  to  make  a  will  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  affected  by  sec.  8  of  the 
new  Wills  Act. 

The  doctrine  of  a  married  woman's  separate  estate  was  invented  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  born,  probably,  at  least  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  became  the  petted  child  of  that  Court.  No  special  form  of  words 
was  oris  needed;  though  trustees  were  usually,  and  frequently  still  are, 
provided,  none  were  or  are  needed.  If  the  Court  sees  that  property  is  to 
be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  wife  separate  from  her  husband,  that  property  is 
hers,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  her  separate 
estate.  Mark, — this  js  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  wife  being  entitled 
in  equity  to  property.  The  doctrine  of  separate  estate  is  indeed  purely  an 
equitable  doctrine,  but  a  wife  may  be  entitled  in  equity  to  property  with- 
out having  a  separate  estate  therein. 

This  little  preface  seems  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  some  of  the 
remarks  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  in  Taylor  v.  Meads, 
1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  203 ;  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  597.     That  judgment  so  clearly 
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defines  the  principles  on  which  rests  the  testamentary  capacity  of  a  married 
woman  over  her  separate  estate, — a  doctrine  so  Ml  of  practical  importance, 
— that  no  excuse  is  offered  for  making  a  lengthy  extract  therefrom,  every 
word  of  which  is  commended  to  the  reader's  careful  attention.  His  lordship 
said : 

Wlien  the  Courts  of  Equity  establislied  the  doctrine  of  the  separate  use  of  a 
married  woman,  and  applied  it  to  both  real  and  personal  estate,  it  became  necessary  to 
give  the  married  woman,  with  respect  to  such  separate  property,  an  independent 
personal  status,  and  to  make  her  in  equity  a/«me  sole.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  separate 
use,  that  the  married  woman  shall  be  independent  of,  and  free  from  the  control  and 
interference  of,  her  husband.  With  respect  to  separate  property,  the  feme  covert  is,  by 
the  form  of  trust,  released  and  freed  from  the  fetters  and  disability  of  coverture,  and 
invested  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  person  who  is  sui  juris.  To  every  estate  and 
interest  held  by  a  person  who  is  sui  juris,  the  common  law  attaches  a  right  of  alienation, 
and  accordingly  the  right  of  a,  feme  covert  to  dispose  of  her  separate  estate  was  recognised 
and  .admitted  from  the  beginning,  until  Lord  Thurlow  devised  the  clause  against 
anticipation  (F.  Parhes  v.  White,  1805,  11  Ves.  209,  221). 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  equitable  estate  belonging  to  a.  feme  covert, — for  example, 
where  lands  are  given  to  trustees  in  fee,  upon  trust  for  a  married  woman  and  her 
heirs,  or  for  a  single  woman  in  fee  who  afterwards  marries, — equity  follows  the  law, 
and  (preserving  the  analogy  between  legal  and  equitable  estates)  requires  that  the 
equitable  estate  of  the  married  woman  shall  be  dealt  with  inter  vivos  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  legal  estate ;  and  in  like  manner  an  estate  of  this  nature  cannot  be  devised 
by  a  feme  covert,  for  the  incapacity  to  make  a  will  of  lands,  by  sec.  14  of  the  Statute  of 
Henry  viil.,  in  this  respect  is  not  removed  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  26.  But  the  interest 
created  by  the  separate  use  is  the  creature  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  correspondent  at  law,  and  which  would  be  deprived  of  its  character  if  it  were 
made  subject  to  a  form  of  alienation  that  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  existence  of 
control  and  interest  in  the  husband,  and  personal  disability  in  the  wife.  The  violence 
thus  done  by  Courts  of  Equity  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  common  law  as  to  the 
status  of  the  wife,  during  coverture,  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  the  doctrine  is  established, 
and  must  be  consistently  followed  to  its  legitimate  consequences. 

By  sec.  14  of  the  Statute  of  Wills  (34  &  35  Hen.  viii.  c  5)  it  was  enacted  that  wills 
or  testaments  made  of  any  manor,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments  by  any 
woman  covert,  should  not  be  taken  to  be  good  or  effectual  in  law.  This  enactment  no 
doubt  referred  to  lands  vested  in  a,  feme  covert  in  fee-simple,  and  of  which  her  husband 
was  seised  jure  uxoris.  Courts  of  Equity  appear  to  have  considered  it  as  not  applicable- 
to  separate  estate,  which  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute. 
Between  that  time  and  the  Act  1  Vict.  c.  26,  the  doctrine  of  the  separate  use  was  fully 
established,  and  the  feme  covert,  when  not  restrained  from  alienation,  was  considered  in 
equity  entitled  to  the  same  rights  of  alienation  over  her  separate  property  as  were 
possessed  by  persons  sui  juris.  Then  followed  the  present  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  by 
which  it  is  enacted  "  that  no  will  made  by  a  married  woman  shall  be  valid,  except  such  a 
mil  as  might  have  been  made  by  a  married  woman  before  the  passing  of  this  Act."  This 
brings  us  to  the  decided  oases,  in  which  there  is  some  inconsistency,  but  they  prepon- 
derate greatly  in  favour  of  the  proposition, — That  a  feme  covert,  when  not  restrained 
from  alienation,  has,  in  equity,  the  sa,iae  jus  disponendi  over  her  separate  estate,  by  deed 
or  will,  as  she  would  have  if  free  from  the  disability  of  coverture. 

Lord  Westbury  proceeded  to  firmly  lay  down  that  proposition  as  law, 
which  has  never  since  been  questioned  (F.  Pride  v.  JBudd,  1871,  41  L.  J.  Ch. 
105 ;  L.  E.  7  Ch.  64 ;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  326  ;  35  Ch.  D. 
345).  So  that  it  is  clear  that  equity,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute, 
esfciblished  the  conclusion  that  a  married  woman  having  unfettered  separate 
estate,  whatever  its  character,  could  in  equity  make  a  will  of  it,  just  the 
same  as  a  single  woman  or  a  man. 

'  Now  consider  how  important  it  is  to  bear  in  mind  the  luminous  judg- 
ment in  Taylor  v.  Meads,  supra,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882. 
By  sec.  1  it  is  provided  that — 

A  married  woman  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  capable  of 
Acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing  by  will  or  otherwise,  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
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as  her  separate  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  a,  feme  sole,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  trustee. 

By  sec.  2  it  is  provided  that — 

Every  woman  who  marries  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  (1st  January  1883) 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  to  hold,  as  her  separate  property,  and  to  dispose,  of  in 
manner  aforesaid,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  shall  belong  to  her  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  or  shall  be  acquired  by  or  devolve  upon  her  after  marriage,  including  any 
wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property  gained  or  acquired  by  her  in  any  employment, 
trade,  or  occupation  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or  which  she  carries  on  separately  from  her 
husband,  or  by  the  exercise  of  any  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill. 

By  sec.  5  it  is  provided  that — 

Every  woman  married  hefore  the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  have, 
and  to  hold,  and  to  dispose  of  in  manner  aforesaid,  as  her  separate  property,  all  real  and 
personal  projjerty,  her  title  to  which  (whether  vested  or  contingent,  and  whether  in 
possession,  reversion,  or  remainder)  shall  accrue  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
including  any  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property  so  gained  or  acquired  by  her  as 
aforesaid. 

Now,  read  all  these  three  sections  together  by  the  light  of  Taylor  v. 
Meads,  supra,  and  this  proposition  seems  clearly  to  be  authorised, — All 
property,  whether  real  or  personal,  which  can  be  brought  within  either 
sec.  2  or  sec.  5  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  can  be  disposed 
of  by  the  married  woman  thereto  entitled,  "  by  will,  or  otherwise,"  in  the 
same  large,  unrestricted,  and  ample  a  manner  as  Taylor  v.  Meads  shows 
she  could,  in  equity,  dispose  of  her  ordinary  separate  estate  ;  and  further, 
that  her  will,  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  will  pass  not  only 
the  equitable,  but  also  the  legal  estate  and  interest  in  such  property. 

If  that  be  correct,  and  it  is  submitted  it  is,  then  when  the  wide  terms 
of  sec.  2  are  considered,  it  seems  difficult  to  suggest  what  kind  of  property 
can  escape  those  terms.  Then  we  reach  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards 
women  married  since  31st  December  1882,  their  testamentary  power  is 
ample  over  all  property  that  can,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  called  their  own. 

As  regards  women  married  before  the  Act,  the  terms  of  sec.  5  are  of 
course  not  so  ample ;  and  therein  note,  that  the  word  "  accrue "  connotes 
when  the  married  woman's  title  becomes  operative;  and,  therefore,  the 
section  does  not  embrace  property  in  remainder  at  the  time  of,  but  which 
comes  into  possession  after,  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (Beid  v.  Beid, 
1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  294 ;  31  Ch.  D.  402). 

These  statutory  powers,  of  course,  leave  untouched  a  married  woman's 
ability  of  making  a  will  under  a  power  of  appointment,  or  in  virtue  of  the 
doctrine  of  separate  estate  so  clearly  stated  in  Taylor  v.  Meads. 

Thus  a  married  woman  has  very  full  powers  of  testamentary  disposition; 
and  yet  sec.  8  of  the  new  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26)  remains  unrepealed. 

We  now  turn  back  to  p.  597  for  the  words  of  sec.  14,  34  &  35  Hen.  viii. 
c.  5.  There,  besides  the  topics  of  age  and  coverture,  we  read  that  the  will 
of  an  "  Idiot,  or  by  any  person  de  non  sane  memory,  shall  not  be  taken  to 
be  good  or  effectual  in  the  law."  Those  words  must,  one  would  think,  have 
been  declaratory  of  what  the  law  had  always  been.  At  any  rate,  they  very 
well  express  what  has  been  the  law  ever  since  as  regards  all  testamentary 
persons.  What  is  being  an  idiot,  or  de  non  sane  memory,  disqualifying  a 
person  from  making  a  will,  is  treated  in  the  article  in  this  Encyclopaedia, 
tit.  Lunacy,  and  no  more  thereon  need  be  said  here. 

IV.  Invalidation. 
The  contentious  practice  of  the  Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court 
shows  that  the  grounds  on  which  a  will,  regular  on  its  face,  is  sought  to 
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be  invalidated  are  generally  the  four  following,  some  or  one  of  them : — 

(1)  That  it  was  not  duly  executed  according  to  sec.  9,  1  Vict.  c.  26 ; 

(2)  that  the  testator  was  not  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  will ;  (3)  that  he  did  not  know  and  approve 
of  the  contents  of  the  will;  (4)  that  the  will  was  obtained  by  undue 
influence.  As  to  this  last  phrase,  V.  this  Encyclopaedia,  tit.  Undue 
Influence. 

A  will  may  also  be  wholly  or  in  part  invalidated  by  its  being  attested 
by  a  person  who,  or  whose  wife  or  husband,  is  benefited  by  it;  if  the 
attesting  witness,  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  be  the  sole  beneficiary  under 
a  will,  then  the  will  is  invalidated  altogether ;  if,  however,  such  witness, 
his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  be  only  one  of  the  beneficiaries  under  a  will,  then 
the  will  stands  valid,  except  as  regards  the  benefit  intended  for  the  witness, 
or  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  which  is  ''utterly  null  and  void"  (s.  15, 
1  Vict.  c.  26). 

But  a  will  may  also  be  invalidated  by  revocation,  which  may  be 
accompUshed  iu  two  ways :  (1)  Inferentially ;  (2)  Expressly. 

1.  Inferentially. — "  No  will  shall  be  revoked  by  any  presumption  of  an 
intention  on  the  ground  of  an  alteration  in  circumstances,"  so  runs  sec.  19 
of  the  Wills  Act,  1837.  These  "circumstances"  seem  to  connote  such 
matters  as  the  length  of  time  between  the  will  and  the  testator's  death, 
or  the  great  increase  of  his  wealth  and  substance  after  the  making  of  the 
will  ( FA.  Swinburne,  cited  Wms.  ^a;s.  161).  But  there  is  one  alteration 
in  circumstances,  by  no  means  unusual,  which  does  revoke  a  will,  i.e. 
marriage.  "Every  will  made  by  a  man  or  woman  shall  be  revoked  by 
his  or  her  marriage,  except  a  will  made  in  exercise  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment, when  the  real  or  personal  estate  thereby  appointed  would  not  (in 
default  of  such  appointment)  pass  to  his  or  her  heir,  customary  heir, 
executor  or  administrator,  or  the  person  entitled  as  his  or  her  next-of-kin 
under  the  Statute  of  Distributions"  (s.  18,  Wills  Act,  1837).  The  reason 
for  this  exception  is  that  a  revocation,  where  the  exception  applies,  would 
only  operate  in  favour  of  outsiders  who  would  be  entitled  if  no  appointment 
were  made,  and  therefore  the  new  family  of  the  testator  would  not  benefit 
by  making  his  or  her  marriage  a  revocation  of  a  will  executing  such  a 
power  (Wms.  Uxs.  n.  160). 

A  will  also  is  invalidated  by  the  due  execution  of  a  subsequent  will 
which  is  inconsistent  therewith.  Sec.  20  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  26  provides 
for  this ;  but,  in  truth,  such  an  invalidation  is  inherent. 

Concerning  the  making  of  a  latter  testament,  so  large  and  ample  is  the  liberty  of 
making  testaments,  that  a  man  may,  as  oft  as  he  will,  make  a  new  testament,  even 
until  his  last  breath ;  neither  is  there  any  cautel  under  the  sun  to  prevent  this  liberty. 
But  no  man  can  die  with  two  testaments,  and  therefore  the  last  and  newest  is  of  force  ; 
so  that  if  there  were  a  thousand  testaments,  the  last  of  all  is  the  best  of  all,  and  maketh 
void  the  former 

(Swinburne,  pt.  vii.  s.  14,  pi.  1). 

But  the  mere  fact  of  making  a  subsequent  testamentary  paper  does  not  work  a  total 
revocation  of  a  prior  one,  unless  the  latter  expressly,  or  in  effect,  revoke  the  former,  or 
the  two  be  incapable  of  standing  together  ;  for  though  it  be  a  maxim,  as  Swinburne 
says,  that  "no  man  can  die  with  two  testaments,"  yet  any  number  of  instruments, 
whatever  be  their  relative  date,  or  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  (so  as  they  be  all 
clearly  testamentary),  may  be  admitted  to  probate  as  together  containing  the  last  will 
of  the  deceased.  And  if  a  subsequent  testamentary  paper  be  partially  inconsistent 
with  one  of  an  earlier  date,  then  such  latter  instrument  will  revoke  the  former  as  to 
those  parts  only  where  they  are  inconsistent 

(Wms.  Exs.  146-150,  and  cases  there  cited). 
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Before  leaving  this  topic  of  inferential  revocation  by  a  subsequent  will, 
it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  argument  that  has  talien  place  on 
the  use  of  the  word  "last."  Wills,  it  is  well  known,  very  frequently  indeed 
begin  with  the  formula,  "  This  is  the  lad  Will  and  Testament "  of  so  and  so. 
If,  then,  a  testator  speaks  of  a  document  as  his  "  last "  will,  does  not  that 
word  preclude  the  notion  that  he  recognises  any  previously  existing'  will, 
and  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  are  not  all  previous  testamentary  documents 
inferentially  revoked  ?  Here  is  one  of  those  delightful  verbal  puzzles  that 
are  not  so  fashionable  now  as  they  once  were,  and  the  answer  to  it  is,  that, 
generally  speaking,  "  last  will "  means  the  one  latest  in  date,  though  there 
may  be  two  or  more  wills  of  different  dates,  yet  all  speaking  from  the 
death  of  the  testator  (Pettinger  v.  AmUer,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  389 ;  L.  E. 
1  Eq.  510;  35  Beav.  321);  and  that  "This  is  my  last  will  and  testament," 
does  not,  of  itself,  revoke  a  former  will  (Cutto  v.  Gilbert,  1854,  9  Mod.  P.  C. 
131 ;  Freeman  v.  Freeman,  1854,  5  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  704;  23  L.  J.  Ch.  838), 
though  that  phrase  may  be  used  as  a  confirmatory  proof  of  an  intention  to 
revoke  the  prior  will  (Plenty  v.  West,  1852,  16  Beav.  173 ;  22  L:  J.  Ch. 
185).  Vf.  In  re  Petchell,  1874,  L.  E.  3  P.  &  M.  153;  43  L.  J.  P.  &  M. 
22. 

2.  Expressly. — The  law,  relating  to  express  revocation  will,  perhaps,  be 
most  compendiously  shown  by  comparing  the  provisions,  now  repealed,  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  thereon  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Queen. 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  it  is  provided  that— 

No  devise  in  writing  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  nor  anj'  clause  thereof 
shall,  at  any  time  after  the  24th  June  1676,  be  revocable  otherwise  than  by  some  other 
■will  or  codicil  in  writing,  or  other  writing  declaring  the  same,  or  by  burning,  cancelling, 
tearing,  or  obliterating  the  same  by  the  testator  himself,  or  in  his  presence,^  and  by  his 
directions  and  consent. 

The  provisions  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  26  hereon  are  contained  in  sees. 
21  and  22— 

No  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  revoked  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid 
(i.e.  by  marriage,  s.  18)  ;  or  by  another  will  or  codicil  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore 
required ;  or  by  some  writing  declaring  an  intention  to  revoke  the  same  and  executed 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  will  is  hereinbefore  required  to  he  executed ;  or  by  the 
burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  same  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person 
in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the  same 
(s.  20). 

No  obliteration,  interlineation,  or  other  alteration  made  in  any  will  after  the 
execution  thereof  shall  be  valid  or  have  any  effect  (except  so  far  as  the  words  or  effect 
of  the  will  before  such  alteration  shall  not  be  apparent)  unless  such  alteration  shall  be 
executed  in  like  manner  as  hereinbefore  is  required  for  the  execution  of  the  will ;  but 
the  will,  with  such  alteration  as  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  executed  if  the 
signature  of  the  testator  and  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses  be  made  in  the  margin, 
or  on  some  other  part,  of  the  will  opposite  or  near  to  such  alteration,  or  atthe  foot  or 
end  of,  or  opposite  to,  a  memorandum  referring  to  such  alteration,  and  written  at  the 
end  or  some  other  part  of  the  will  (s.  21). 

By  making  the  comparison  to  which  the  reader  has  been  invited,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  see.  20  of  the  1  Vict,  is  based  upon,  but  differs  from, 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Ee vocation  by  another  will  is 
common  to  both,  and  has  abeady  been  dealt  with.  Eevocation  by  express 
words  of  revocation  is  also  common  to  both,  but  the  later  statute — the  one 
that  now  governs — requires  that  every  writing  revoking  a  will  must  be 
executed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  will  has  to  be  executed. 

But  then  we  come  to  acts  of  revocation.  Observe  that  the  words 
italicised  in  the  cited  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  are  not  repeated  in, 
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and  were  purposely  omitted  from,  the  Act  of  Victoria.  Cancellation,  there- 
fore, does  not  revoke  ;  and  probate  will  be  granted  of  a* will,  in  its  original 
shape,  though  a  pen  has  been  drawn  through  the  body  of  the  will,  and 
through  the  testator's  signature,  the  attestation  clause,  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  {Stephens  v.  Taprell,  1840,  2  Curt.  458  ;  In  re  Fary,  1851,  15 
Jur.  1114;  Shaw  v.  Thome,  4  N.  C.  649;  In  re  Brewster,  1859,  29 
L  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  69). 

So  of  obliteration,  that  mode  of  revocation  is  not  repeated  in  the  Act  of 
the  Queen,  and  is  otherwise  provided  for  by  sec.  21,  which  shall  be  dealt 
with  a  little  later  on. 

But  turning  and  tearing  are  modes  of  revocation  established  by  both 
statutes,  the  later  one  adding,  "  or  otherwise  destroying,"  and  also  prescribing 
that  these  acts  must  be  animo  revocandi. 

Burning. — The  singeing  of  the  cover  is  not  a  burning  of  a  will  so  as  to 
revoke  it ;  nor  is  a  fraudulent  burning  of  something  else  instead  of  the  will 
a  revocation,  although  the  testator  has  directed  that  the  will  itself  should 
be  burnt  (Doe  d.  Reed  v.  Sarris,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  E.  209  ;  6  L.  J.  K.  B.  84). 
"  A  strong  intention  to  burn  is  not  a  burning.  There  must  be,  at  all  events, 
a  partial  burning  of  the  instrument  itself.  I  do  not  say  that  a  quantity  of 
words  must  be  burnt,  but  there  must  be  a  burning  of  the  paper  on  which 
the,  will  is  "  (per  Patteson,  J.,  ibid.).  In  the  same  case,  Coleridge,  J., 
whilst  agreeing  that  a  total  destruction  was  not  necessary,  added :  "  But 
there  should  be  such  a  burning  as  destroys  the  entirety  of  the  will,  for  in 
such  a  ease  the  will  of  the  testator  no  longer  exists  as  he  framed  it."  But, 
semile,  a  slight  singeing  of  the  will  itself  is  a  burning,  if  the  will  was  thrown 
on  the  fire  by  the  testator  with  intent  to  burn  it,  although  it  fell  off  the  fire, 
and  was  saved  from  further  destruction  by  a  person  picking  it  up  and 
preserving  it  without  the  testator's  knowledge  (Bibb  v.  Thomas,  1776, 
2  Black.  W.  1043). 

Tearing. — Tearing  includes  cutting.  The  tearing  or  cutting  need  not  be 
of  the  whole  will ;  tearing  or  cutting  off  its  principal  part — e.g.  either  of  the 
necessary  signatures  {Robbsv.  Knight,  1838,  1  Curt.  768),  or  even  the  seal, 
when  it  has  been  executed  under  seal  (Price  v.  Powell,  1858,  3  H.  &  N.  341 ; 
WTO.  Price  v.  Price,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  409) — is  sufficient  (1  Jarm.  115);  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tearing  in  a  fit  of  anger  is  a  revocation,  if  the  testator 
afterwards  puts  the  pieces  together  as  well  as  he  can  (In  re  Colberg,  1841, 
2  Curt.  832).  Cutting  out  a  particular  clause,  or  the  name  of  a  legatee,  is  a 
revocation  pro  tanto  only  (1  Jarm.  141).  Erasing  the  signature  with  a 
knife  is  a  "tearing"  that  revokes  (In  re  Morton,  1887,  56  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A. 
96 ;  12  P.  D.  141) ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  if  the  erasure  were  made  by 
crossing  through  the  signature  with  a  pen,  that  that  would  not  revoke, 
because  that  would  be  cancellation,  and  not  a  tearing. 

"  Otherwise  Destroying." — This  phrase  is  to  be  read  as  ejusdem  generis 
with  the  words  immediately  preceding  it,  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
destruction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  substance  or  contents  of 
the  wni,  or  at  least  complete  effacement  of  the  writing,  e.g.  by  pasting  over  it 
a  blank  paper ;  and  not  a  "  destroying  "  in  only  a  secondary  sense,  as  by 
canceUing  or  incomplete  obliteration.  These,  unless  they  prevent  the  words, 
as  originally. written,  from  being  apparent,— that  is,  apparent  by  looking  at 
the  will  itself,— are  plainly  excluded  by  the  statute.  Glasses  have  been  used 
for  discovering  what  the  words  attempted  to  be  obliterated  originally  were 
(1  Jarm.  121;  Vh.  Cheese  v.  Zovejoy,  1877,  46  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  66  ;  2  P.  D. 
251).  When  a  will  is  executed  in  duplicate,  the  destruction  of  one  of  them, 
animo  revocandi,  is  a  destruction  of  both  ;  but  evidence  of  declarations  by 
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the  testator  that  he  has  so  destroyed  one  part  is  inadmissible  (Atkinson  v. 
Morris,  [1897]  Prob.  40  ;  66  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  17). 

Observe,  as  regards  all  three  of  the  methods  of  revocation  that  we 
have  just  been  considering,  that  they  are  to  be  done  by  the  testator,  "  or  by 
some  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction  " ;  that  is  to  say,  the  act  must 
be  one  authorised  by  the  testator.  Therefore,  where  a  testatrix  showed  her 
will  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  the  latter  in  her  presence,  but  without  her 
direction  and  contrary  to  her  wishes,  tore  up  and  biirnt  the  will,  there  was 
no  revocation ;  and  it  was  further  held  that  the  testatrix  had  not  subse- 
quently ratified  the  destruction  of  the  will  by  refusing  to  make  another  will, 
saying  that  "  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  it,  and  it  must  remain  as  it 
was  "  (Mills  V.  Millward,  1889,  56  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  23 ;  15  P.  D.  20).  Vf.  as 
regards  the  necessity  of  the  act  being  authorised.  In  re  Leigh,  [1892]  Prob. 
82 ;  61  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  124. 

V.  Eevival. 

A  will  revoked — if  revoked  in  any  other  way  than  by  destruction  (Hale 
V.  Tokelove,  1850,  2  Eob.  Eccl.  318 ;  Newton  v.  Newton,  1861, 12  Ir.  Ch.  118 ; 
Rogers  v.  Goodenough,  1862,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  342;  31  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  49  ;  In  re 
May,  1868,  37  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  68 ;  1  L.  E.  P.  &  D.  581)— may  be  revived. 
Sometimes,  it  is  said,. this  may  be  done  by  republication ;  but  it  is  submitted 
that  the  view  of  the  Eeal  Property  Commissioners  (Fourth  Eeport,  33,  34) 
is  correct,  and  that  as  publication  is,  since  the  Wills  Act  (s.  13),  no 
longer  necessary,  the  continued  use  of  the  expression  "republication"  is 
improper.  Then  we  get  this  principle  enunciated  by  sec.  22  of  the  Act  just 
mentioned : — 

No  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  whicli  shall  be  in  any  manner  revoked,  shall 
be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the  re-execution  thereof,  or  by  a  codicil  executed  in  manner 
hereinbefore  required,  and  showing  an  intention  to  revive  the  same  ;  and  when  any  will  or 
codicil, — which  shall  be  partly  revoked,  and  afterwards  wholly  revoked, — shall  be  revived, 
such  revival  shall  not  extend  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  have  been  revoked  before  the 
revocation  of  the  whole  thereof,  unless  an  intention  to  the  contrary  shall  be  shown. 

That  section  provides  for  two  things — (1)  How  a  revoked  will  or  codicil 
may  be  revived ;  (2)  the  effect  of  a  revival  of  a  will  or  codicil  which,  prior 
to  the  revival,  has  been  at  first  only  partly  revoked,  and  has  afterwards 
been  wholly  revoked. 

1.  To  revive,  you  must  have  a  testamentary  instrument  "  executed  in 
manner  hereinbefore  required," — that  is,  executed  in  the  same  way  and  witli 
the  same  attestation  as  a  will.  That  instrument  may  be  the  revoked 
document  itself ;  but  then  it  must  be  re-executed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
will,  de  novo.  Questions  do  not  often  arise,  on  that,  for  re-execution 
involves  execution  which  is  common  to  all  wills  (Vh.  Dunn  v.  Dunn,  1866, 
L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  277).  But  the  revival  may  be  by  a  codicil,  and  then  come 
in  the  italicised  words,  "  showing  an  intention  to  revive."  Of  course,  a 
sensible  testator,  meaning  to  revive  a  revoked  will  by  a  codicil,  would  take 
care  to  do  so  in  words  accurately  mentioning  the  date  of  the  will,  and 
plainly  stating  its  revival  and  validity,  as  though  it  had  never  been  revoked. 
But  those  simple  precautions  are  frequently  neglected,  and  difiiculties  arise 
as  to  whether  some  codiciliary  reference  to  the  revoked  will  has  or  has 
not  the  effect  of  reviving  it.  Then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  showing  an  intention  to  revive  "  ? 

To  appreciate  them,  it  is  necessary  to  bear'  in  mind  the  law  as  it  stood  when  they 
were  enacted.  The  theory  of  the  law  is,  and  always  was,  that  a  codicil  forms  part  of  a 
will,  and  consequently  that  to  make  a  codicil  to  your  will  is  first,  to  affirm  the  existence 
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of  that  will,  and,  secondly,  republish  it  or  reaflSrin  its  validity.  Before  the  Act,  there- 
fore, it  was  an  inference  which  the  law  drew  from  the  making  of  the  codicil  that  the 
testator  intended  to  reaffirm  his  will ;  and, — if  the  will  had  been  revoked, — by  reaffirming 
it,  to  revive  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  codicil  in  question 
was  a  codicil  to  a  particular  revoked  will,  that  will  was  revived.  The  difficulty  with 
which  the  Courts  had  to  grapple  was,  to  ascertain  to  which  or  what  will  the  disputed 
paper  was  intended  as  a  codicil. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  before  the  Wills  Act,  I  hesitate  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  the  express  words  of  the  section  meant  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  would  have  stood  if  they  had  never  been  introduced.  If  the  merely  declar- 
ing that  a  particular  paper  was  to  be  taken  as  a  codicil  to  a  particular  will  was  all  that 
the  Legislature  required  when  it  enacted  that  the  codicil  should  show  an  intention  to 
revive  a  revoked  will,  the  words  "  showing  an  intention  to  revive  the  same  "  were  quite 
useless  ;  for  every  codicil  to  a  revoked  will  (by  power  of  being  a  codicil  to  such  will)  so 
showed  it.  I  therefore  infer  that  the  Legislature  meant  that  the  "  intention  "  of  which 
it  speaks  should  appea/r  on  the  face  of  the  codicil,  either  (1)  by  express  words  referring  to 
the  will  as  revoked,  and  importing  an  intention  to  revive  the  same  ;  or  (2)  by  a  disposition 
of  the  testator's  property  inconsistent  with  any  other  intention  ;  or  (3)  by  some  other 
expression  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  Court,  with  reasonable  certainty,  the  existence 
of  the  intention  in  question.  In  other  words,  I  conceive  that  it  was  designed  by  the 
statute  to  do  away  with  the  revival  of  wills  by  mere  implication 

(per  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde,  J.O.,  now  Lord  Penzance,  in  In  re  May,  1868,  37 
L  J.  P.  &  M.  68  ;  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  581). 

It  is  believed  that  that  luminous  statement  is  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  law  on  this  topic,  and  that  all  the  cases  hereon  are  in  harmony 
therewith.  As  no  two  cases  hereon  could  scarcely  be  exactly  aUke,  it  is 
believed  that  Lord  Penzance's  three  working  rules  are  of  more  practical 
worth,  at  least  in  these  pages,  than  a  detail  of  the  decided  cases ;  it  is 
probably  sufficient  here  to  say  that  those  cases  will  be  found  collected  in 
Theobald,  ch.  viii.,  and  in  the  notes  to  pp.  167,  168,  Wms.  Uxs. 
2.  Consider  now  the  effect  of  the  revival  of  a  will. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  sec.  24  of  the  Wills  Act  provides  for  the  case 
where  a  will  or  codicil  has  been  at  first  only  partly  revoked,  and  has  after- 
wards been  wholly  revoked.  There,  the  section  says  that  a  simple  revival 
of  the  will  or  codicil  so  wholly  revoked  shall  not  set  up  the  will  or  codicil 
in  its  original  entirety,  but  sets  it  up  as  varied  by  its  partial  revocation. 
Thus,  if  a  will  has  been  partially  revoked  by  several  codicils,  and  then  has 
been  wholly  revoked,  and  then  has  been  revived,  such  revival,  indeed,  sets 
up  the  will,  but  sets  it  up  subject  to,  and  as  varied  by,  the  codicils  which 
partially  revoked  it  (Vh.  Crosbie  v.  MacDoual,  1799,  4  Ves.  610;  9  E.  E. 
161 ;  Green  v.  Trile,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  231 ;  47  L.  J.  Ch.  783 ;  In  re  Carritt, 
1892,  66  L  T.  379). 

But  where  "  an  intention  to  the  contrary  is  shown,"  and  the  Court  can 
see,  either  from  the  precise  words  of  the  reviving  codicil,  or  from  the  words 
used  as  explained  by  the  testator's  surrounding  circumstances,  that  the  true 
sense  of  the  reviving  codicil  is  not  only  to  revive  the  will,  but  also  to  revive 
all  its  terms,  then  it  is  revived  simpliciter,  unaffected  by  any  intermediate 
codicn  (McLeody.  McNah,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  471 ;  60  L.  J.  P.  C.  70). 

It  remains  to  add  that  "  where  a  testamentary  disposition  is  revoked  by 
a  subsequent  disposition,  which  latter  is  in  its  turn  revoked,  the  former 
disposition  is  not  thereby  revived"  (Theobald,  57,  citing  Burtenshaw  v. 
OilbeH,  1774,  Cowp.  49 ;  In  re  Brown,  1858, 1  Sw.  &  Tr.  32  ;  27  L.  J.  P.  &  M. 
20 ;  Brown  v.  Brown,  1858,  8  El.  &  Bl.  876 ;  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  173 ;  Wood  v. 
Wood,  1867,  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  309  ;  36  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  34). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Wills  Act,  every  will  re-executed  or  revived  by 
any  codicil  shall  "  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  at  which  the 
same  shall  be  so  re-executed  or  revived  "  (s.  34). 
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VI.  Suggestions  fok  Peepaeing  and  Completing  Wills. 

The  first  thing  in  making  a  will  is  for  the  intending  testator  to  realise 
and  have  clearly  present  to  his  mindj  (1)  what  property  he  has  got ;  and 
(2)  what  he  wishes  should  be  done  with  it  when  he  dies.  How  easy  that 
sentence  is  to  write !  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  testators  to  put  'it  into 
practice ! 

It  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  easy  enough  for  most  testators — those 
with  only  moderate  possessions — to  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  what 
their  property  consists.     But  very  often  indeed  they  do  not  even  accurately 
realise  how  much  in  the  aggregate  they  are  worth ;  whilst  they  are  still 
more  frequently  quite  hazy  in  their  notion  as  to  details.     Let  any  reader  of 
this  page  pull  himself  together,  and  ask  himseK,  What  am  I  worth  ?  and 
What  are  the  details  ?     It  is  an  even  chance  that  his  replies,  if  off-hand, 
will  scarcely  be  satisfactory.     Take  his  lands  and  houses, — Are  they  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  ?     If  copyhold, — Of  what  manor  are  they  held  ?  and 
are  the  fines  and  btheir  copyhold  incidents  heavy  or  light,  and  what  are 
they?     If  leasehold, — What  are  the  terms  for  which  they  are  held,  and 
under  and  subject  to  what  rents  and  other  liabilities  ?     Are  there  any,  and 
if  so  what,  incumbrances  on  any,  and  if  so  which,  of  the  lands  and  houses  ? 
Or   the   reader   may  have    interests  in  companies.      Do   those  interests 
consist  of  debentures,  rent-charges,  shares,  or  stock  ?     Questions  such  as 
those  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.     Enough,  probably,  has  been  said  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is  before  making  a  will  that  the  property  therein 
to  be  comprised  should,  be  accurately  realised,  and  its  details  accurately 
ascertained ;  and  that,  such  clear  and  definite  knowledge  will  not,  generally, 
spring  up  without  an   effort,  but  needs  care  for  its  proper  attainment. 
Therefore,  and  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  it  is  generally  better  for  a 
man  not  to  make  his  own  will ;  because  the  very  effort  of  giving  another 
instructions  compels  him  to  put  himself  into  order  as  to  what  he  possesses. 

But  if  that  be  so  as  regards  his  property,  it  is  still  more  so  as  regards 
the  question.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  Few,  except  experienced 
solicitors,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  vague  irresolutions  which  so  frequently 
beset  the  miud  of  an  intendiug  testator.  Quite  naturally.  His  will  is  to 
speak  for  him  when  death  has  closed  his  mouth  for  ever.  He  may  have  a 
young  family,  none  of  whom  have  as  yet  developed  any  definite  character. 
The  future  will  almost  certainly  create  a  state  of  things  quite  different 
from  the  present.  That  is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  myriad  difficulties 
which  beset  the  making  of  a  just  and  proper  will.  The  best  way  is  to  take 
your  solicitor  into  confidence  ;  give  him  careful  and  accurate  details  of  all 
the  property  to  be  dealt  with,  and  of  all  the  persons  who  have  claims  on 
your  bounty,  and  of  how  you  propose  to  recognise  such  claims.  To  be 
worthy  of  such  confidence  the  solicitor  should  be  a  thorough  man-of-the- 
world,  as  well  as  a  good  lawyer,  of  clear  judgment,  and  of  the  utmost 
probity.  Such  an  adviser  will  be  invaluable  in  the  difficult  business  of 
enabling  you  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  your  will  should  be.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  solicitor  will  himself  draw  the  will, — 
if  elaborate,  and  the  property  is  considerable,  he  will,  probably,  send  it  to 
counsel  to  settle;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  great  thing  is  that  the 
wiU,  as  executed,  should  be  planned,  prepared,  and  completed  on  the 
personal  responsibility  of  a  solicitor  who,  on  all  sides,  is  thoroughly 
accomplished  for  such  business.  Failing  such  an  adviser,  the  foregoing  and 
following  hints  may  not  be  without  utility. 

In  drawing   the  will  the  plainest   possible  English  should  be  used. 
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Avoid  technical  expressions.  In  Leach  v.  Jay  (1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  876 ; 
9  Ch.  D.  42)  some  real  property  which  the  testatrix  obviously  meant  to 
give,  but  of  which  she  had  not  acquired  the  actual  possession,  did  not  pass, 
because  her  words  of  gift  were  "  all  real  estate  of  which  I  may  die  seis&d  " ; 
and  even  Lord  Davey  (then  Mr.  Horace  Davey)  was  unable  to  persuade 
the  Court  that  that  meant  all  her  real  estate,  simply.  She  had  chosen  to 
use  a  highly  technical  word  which,  amongst  other  things,  connoted  actual 
possession,  and  her  gift  was  confined,  according  to  her  own  words,  to  the 
real  estate  of  which  she  died  "  seised." 

Bear  also  in  mind  another  caution, — Let  the  intending  testator  have 
the  courage  of  his  intention.  So  many  people  want  to  make  a  will  in  an 
undefined  way,  or  to  fetter  their  gifts  with  half-hearted  wishes.  To  indulge 
in  weakness  of  that  kind  is  most  undesirable.  The  Court  sometimes  spells 
out  nebulous  phrases,  and  gives  effect  to  half-hearted  wishes,  and  so  we  get 
what  is  called  a  "Precatory  Trust,"  under  which  phrase  in  this  Encyclopaedia 
will  be  found  a  treatment  of  that  topic.  See  Peecatoey  Teusts.  But 
the  cases  there  referred  to  should  be  regarded  as  beacon  lights  indicating 
rocks  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  when  you  want  to  impose  a  trust 
on  a  gift,  do  it  in  a  straightforward,  whole-hearted  manner,  and  with 
phrases  apt  thereunto. 

Posthumous  prudence  is  a  danger;  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  the 
future.  The  future  must,  in  very  great  measure,  take  care  of  itself.  Where 
fairly  possible,  one's  testamentary  dispositions  should  make  the  beneficiaries 
absolute  owners.  Of  course,  however,  it  will  very  frequently  happen  that 
that  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  that  the  testator  will,  for  example,  want 
to  give  the  whole  or  some  part  of  his  property  to  a  person  or  persons  for 
life  only,  and  will,  properly,  desire  to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the 
corpus  of  his  gift  till  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life.  In  such  cases  as 
these,,  bear  in  mind  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  namely,  that  a  gift 
infuturo  will  be  void  unless  it  vests  during  a  life,  or  any  number  of  lives, 
in  being  at  the  time  when  the  instrument  creating  it  becomes  operative, 
— i.e.  in  the  case  of  a  will,  the  death  of  the  testator, — and  twenty-one  years 
afterwards.  See  Peepetuity.  The  advice  given  here,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  such  an  article  as  this  is, — Do  not  go  near  those  qualifications  and 
refinements,  but  keep  the  broad  rule  plainly  before  you.  It  is  not  intended 
to  fetter,  and  never  ha;d  the  operation  of  fettering,  a  man  in  making 
reasonable  provisions  for  the  future.  Thus,  to  take  what  is  probably  the 
most  common  case  of  a  man  leaving  a  widow  and  children.  If,  say,  he 
leaves  all  his  property  to  his  widow  for  life,  and  at  her  death  to  be 
absolutely  divided  amongst  his  children,  he  is  quite  safe  in  doing  that,  and 
in  no  way  offends  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  though  the  widow  may 
have  a  very  prolonged  life ;  for  the  gifts  to  the  children  arise,  not  indeed 
during  a  life  in  being  at  the  testator's  death,  but  very  early  within  the 
twenty-one  years  afterwards,  i.e.  on  the  death  of  the  widow.  But  now 
suppose  that  the  testator  were  to  leave  £1000  to  his  unmarried  son  for 
hfe,  and  afterwards  to  such  of  the  children  of  such  unmarried  son  as 
should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  that  latter  gift  would  offend 
the  rule  against  perpetuities,  and  would  be  void ;  for  even  the  eldest  child 
of  the  son  might  not  be  entitled  until  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  son's  life.  See,  then,  how  needful  it  is  to  bear  in 
mind  the  broad  bearings  of  the  rule,  and  how  desirable  it  is  not  to  indulge 
in  eccentricities  as  regards  gifts  infuturo. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  in  which  to  say  a  word  about  wills  to  children 
after  a  life  estate.     Pause  on  this  question.     Do  you  mean  to  give  such 
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children  a  vested  interest  at  once  ?  or  do  you  mean  that  the  children  who 
are  to  take  are  to  be  those  only  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  death  of  the 
tenant  for  life  ?     If,  on  consideration,  and  as  most  frequently  is  the  case, 
the  latter  be  the  intention,  then,  take  care  to  say  so,  in  some  such  words  as 
these : — "  And  from  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  (tenant  for  life)  I  give 
the  said  (whatever  the  property  is)  unto  and  equally  between  the  children 
of  the  said  (tenant  for  life)  who  shall  be  living  at  her  decease,  and  the 
issue  then  living  of   such  of  the  said  children  as  shall  be  then  dead; 
nevertheless  such  children  and  issue  to  take  fer  stirpes  and  not  per  capita." 
Observe,  that  such  a  clause  not  only  provides  that  only  children  living  at 
the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life  shall  be  the  ones  to  be  benefited,  but  makes 
provision  also  for  the  issue — if  there  be  issue  then  living — of  any  child  who 
shall  have  predeceased  the  tenant  for  Kfe.     But,  suppose  that  a  dead  child, 
of  a  family  of  five,  had  left  six  children  all  of  whom  survived  the  tenant  for 
life,  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  those  six  children  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  their  parent's  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  the  property  to  be  divided 
into  tenths ;  the  reasonable  way  is  for  the  property  to  be  still  divided  into 
fifths,  and  for  the  children  of  the  dead  child  to  take  only  one  of  those  fifths. 
That  result  is  accomphshed  by  the  words,  "  nevertheless  such  children  and 
issue  to  take  per  stirpes  and  not  per  capita."     The  writer  does  not  like  to 
recommend  the  use  of  Latin  words  in  an  English  document,  especially  after 
what  he  has  said  about  plain  EngHsh  for  wills;  but  he  has  tried  many 
times,   and   has  always   failed,  to  find  terse  and  satisfactory  Enghsh  to 
express  the  well-known  meaning  of  "per  stirpes  and  not  per  capita." 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  rule  against  perpetuities  is  the  rule  against 
accumulations  of  income.  The  Act  hereon  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  and 
generally  called  the  Thellusson  Act)  was  passed  to  render  invalid  for  the 
future  such  schemes  for  hoarding  up  enormous  fortunes  as  that  which  the 
eccentricity  of  his  mind  and  the  ability  of  his  advisers  formulated  in 
the  will  of  Mr.  Thellusson.  Now,  by  the  Act  just  mentioned  the  rule 
guiding  testators  is  that,  speaking  generally,  no  testator  can  direct  an 
accumulation  of  "  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  or  produce  "  of  his  property  for  a. 
longer  period  than  twenty-one  years  from  and  immediately  after  his  death. 
"  Thus,  if  the  accumulation  be  fixed  to  commence  at  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  testator's  death,  it  will  necessarily  cease  when  twenty-one  years  from 
his  death  have  elapsed,  though  it  may  have  been  in  operation  only  one  or 
two  years  "  (Jarm.  citing  Shaw  v.  Rhodes,  1836,  1  Myl.  &  Or.  154 ;  Well  v. 
Webb,  1840,  2  Beav.  493 ;  Nettleton  v.  Stephenson,  1849,  3  De  G.  &  Sm. 
366 ;  18  L.  J.  Ch.  191).  Sec.  2  of  the  Act,  however,  excepts  from  its 
operation  provisions  for,  (1)  the  payment  of  the  testator's  debts,  or  (2)  for 
raising  portions  for  any  child  either  of  the  testator  or  of  any  person  taking 
any  interest  under  the  will ;  and  it  also  excepts  "  any  direction  touching  the 
produce  of  timber  or  wood  upon  any  lands  or  tenements."  As  to  the  first 
of  these  exceptions,  V.  Varlo  v.  Faden,  1859,  1  De  G.,  E.  &  J.  211 ;  29  L.  J. 
Ch.  230 ;  as  to  second,  V.  per  Turner,  V.C.,  Jones  v.  Maggs,  1852,  22  L.  J. 
Ch.  91 ;  9  Hare,  605 ;  Edwards  v.  Tuck,  1853,  3  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  40 ;  2.S 
L.  J.  Ch.  204;  and  as  to  the  third,  V.  Vine  v.  Raleigh,  [1891]  2  Ch.  13;  60 
L.  J.  Ch.  675. 

As  to  who  are  entitled  under  a  bequest  to  "  children  "  will  be  found 
somewhat  fully  stated  in  the  Judicial  Glossary,  ch.  viii.  of  this  article,  sub 
"  Child,  Children." 

The  power  of  maintenance  of  infants  given  by  sec.  43,  Conveyancing 
and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  will,  generally,  be  found  sufficient ;  Vth. 
In  re  Holford,  [1894]  3  Ch.  30 ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  637.     But  it  not  infrequently 
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happens  that  beneficiaries,  though  infants  in  law,  are  very  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  and  testators  will  often  be  well  advised  in  directing 
that  benefits  to  such  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  them,  and  that  their 
receipts  and  discharges  shall  be  valid  and  effectual,  notwithstanding  infancy. 
It  is  submitted  that  no  rule  of  law  prohibits  that  being  done. 

With  regard  to  women,  two  practical  hints  may  be  useful.  First,  as 
regards  a  testator's  widow  to  whom  a  life  interest  may  be  given, — Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  desired  to  restrict  her  enjoyment  of  the  life  interest  to  her 
widowhood  ?  If  it  is,  the  intention  should  be  clearly  expressed.  Secondly, 
as  regards  benefits  to  be  taken  by  women  generally, — Is  it,  or  is.  it  not, 
desired  to  prevent  the  beneficiary  from  alienating  or  charging  her  benefit  ? 
If  so,  the  matter  will  have  to  be  well  thought  out.  Observe,  that  the 
restraint  on  alienation  is  the  peculiar  protection  which  the  law  gives  to 
married  women.  To  give  property  to  a  man  or  a  single  woman  and  then 
add,  but  he  or  she  must  not  sell  or  mortgage  it,  is  to  add  a  condition  which 
the  law  rejects  as  repugnant.  But  you  may  add  that  protection  to  a 
benefit  given  to  a  woman,  and  if  she  be  or  become  married,  it  will,  duririg 
her  coverture,  be  operative.  But  to  make  such  a  provision  really  effective 
against  an  extravagant  and  persuasive  husband,  the  property  must  be 
vested  in  trustees,  with  provisions  carefully  guarding  it  for  her  own  benefit, 
and  as  against  her  own  desire  to  do  anything  "  for  the  sake  of  peace,"  as 
yielding  wives  sometimes  say. 

Since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  it  is  perhaps  not 
necessary,  though  still  not  amiss,  to  provide  that  the  benefit  to  be  taken  by 
any  woman  under  the  will  in  preparation  shall,  for  her  own  sole  and 
separate  use  and  benefit,  be  free  from  marital  debts,  control,  or  interference. 

As  to  gifts  to  servants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Judicial  Glossary^ 
tit.  "  Servant." 

Gifts  to  charities  should,  generally,  be  of  pure  personalty,  e.g.  money  not 
in  any  way  associated  with  land ;  for  although  the  rigour  of  the  Mortmaiu 
Acts  has  been  much  relaxed  by  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act, 
1891,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  that  Act,  that  a  testamentary  gift 
of  "  land " — a  word  here  used  in  a  wide  sense — to  a  charity  is  attended 
with  this  condition  that  it  must  be  sold  within  one  year  from  the  death  of 
the  testator,  or  such  extended  period  as  a  judge  or  the  Charity  Commissioners 
may  allow,  unless  the  same  authorities  are  satisfied  that  it  is  wanted  by  the 
charity  "  for  actual  occupation,  and  not  as  an  investment." 

As  regards  legacy  and  succession  duty,  consider  whether  you  intend  the 
recipients  of  your  bounty  to  be  free  of  these  payments  or  not,  and  provide 
■  accordingly.  Hereon  observe,  that  a  widow  is  not  liable  to  either  duty ; 
nor,  since  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  are  children  of  the  testator,  because  the 
duties  formerly  payable  by  children  are  satisfied  by  the  estate  duty  (s.  5, 
First  Schedule  to  Finance  Act). 

It  is,  of  course,  wholly  impossible  to  go  through  every  kind  of  property, 
and  give  suggestions  thereon.  For  the  most  part,  an  intending  testator's 
property  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  as 
well-informed  good  sense  may  dictate.  But  there  are  one  or  two  topics 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  usefully  referred  to. 

For  instance,  consumable  stores  must  be  given  out  and  out ;  you  cannot 
give  a  life  interest  in  such  stores,  not  even  in  (say)  a  large  and  valuable 
cellar  of  wine  (Bandall  v.  Bussell,  1817,  3  Mer.  190 ;  Andrew  v.  Andrew, 
1845, 1  Col.  C.-C.  690 ;  18  L.  J.  Ch.  222). 

Not  because  you  cannot  create  limitations  of  a  gift  of  household  furni- 
ture, but  because  such  limitations  are  generally  inconvenient,  it  is  suggested 
VOL.  xn.  39 
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that  ordinarily  (but  there  will  be  many  exceptional  cases)  it  is  the  better 
way  to  give  household  furniture  and  effects  at  once  absolutely,  and  without 
attempting  a  prior  tenancy  for  life. 

Consider  as  regards  leaseholds  which  are  to  be  bequeathed  for  Kfe  to 
one  person,  after  whose  death  they  are  to  go  to  someone  else  absolutely. 
Does  the  testator  intend  that  the  gift  to  the  tenant  for  life  is  to  be  subject 
to  his  or  her  payiijg  the  rent  and  performing  the  lessee's  covenants  re- 
served and  contained  in  the  lease  under  which  the  property  is  held  ?  or, 
Does  he  mean  that  such  rent  and  covenants,  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  for 
life,  are  to  be  paid  and  performed  out  of  his  general  estate  ?  Whichever, 
he  means,  let  him  state  his  meaning  plaialy.  Where  there  is  no  clear 
direction,  the  modern  leading  case  hereon  is  In  re  Courtier  (1886,  34  Ch. 
D.  136 ;  56  L.  J.  Ch.  350).  But  what  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  that  case 
decided,  so  far  as  the  point  now  before  us  is  concerned,  seems  difficult  to 
say,  for  in  In,  re  Tomlinson  ([1898]  1  Ch.  232 ;  67  L.  J.  Ch.  97)  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  decided  that  the  gift  there  of  leaseholds  to  a  tenant  for 
life,  with  a  gift  over  after  her  death,  did  not  impose  on  the  tenant  for  Ufe 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  and  perform  the  lessee's  convenants  reserved 
and  contained  in  the  lease  under  which  the  property  was  held,  and  that 
the  liability  thereto  was  on  the  testator's  general  estate  ;  but  a  conclusion 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  opposite  one  was  reached  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stirling  in  In  re  Bedding  ([1897]  1  Ch.  876 ;  66  L.  J.  Ch. 
460).  Yet  both  of  those  learned  judges  expressed  loyalty  to  In  re 
Courtier. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  fines  and  expenses  on  renewable  leaseholds  in 
which  a  life  interest  is  to  be  created :  provide,  in  a  few  plain  words,  as  to 
whether  such  fines  and  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  for  life  or 
out  of  the  testator's  general  estate  {Vh.  s.  19,  Trustee  Act,  1893;  In  re 
Baring,  [1893]  1  Ch.  61 ;  62  L.  J.  Ch.  50). 

Suggestions  similar  to  those  made  in  the  two  last  paragi'aphs  are  made 
a,s  regards  fines  on  admittances  and  the  customary  rents,  suits  and  services 
payable  and  to  be  rendered  in  respect  of  copyholds. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  property  intended  to  be  given  by  the  will 
may  be  subject  to  one  or  more  mortgages.  Here  great  care  should  be 
taken,  so  as  to  prevent  a  disappointment  of  the  testator's  intention.  Does 
he  intend  that  his  beneficiary  is  to  have  the  property  free  of  mortgage,  or 
not?  If  it  is  meant  to  be  free,  that  must  be  expressly  stated;  for  the 
rule  now  established  by  what  are  called  Locke  King's  Acts  (17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  113;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  69;  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  34;  see  Addenda,  Locke 
King's  Act)  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  an  express  direction  to  the  contrary 
the  beneficiary  (not  the  testator's  general  estate)  would  have  to  pay  the 
mortgage.  The  exceptions  to  that  rule  are  Hfe  policies  and  other  personal 
property  (other  than  leaseholds  for  years).  But  seeing  that  we  have  here  a 
rule  to  which  there  are  important  exceptions,  the  prudent  suggestion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  where  you  are  making  a  testamentary  gift  the-  subject- 
matter  of  which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  any  charge,  you  should  take 
pains  to  say  by  whom  that  mortgage  or  charge  is  to  be  paid,  i.e.  by  the 
donee,  or  by  the  testator's  general  estate. 

A  troublesome  matter  to  deal  with  is  a  business.  His  business  and 
the  goodwill  of  it  often  form  a  testator's  chief  asset.  How  is  it  to  be 
dealt  with  so  that  his  widow  and  family  may  be  well  provided  for  ?  Easy 
to  say, — Leave  the  business  and  its  goodwill  (with  ample  capital)  to  trustees, 
upon  trust  for  them  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  those  for 
whom  provision  is  intended  to  be  made.     How  are  you  going  to  find 
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trustees  who  are,  and  at  your  death  will  be,  willing  to  undertake,  and 
capable  and  trustworthy  for,  such  a  trust  ?  Eemember,  that  anyone  who 
carries  on  a  business  is  personally  responsible  for  its  debts  and  liabilities. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  personal  friendship,  capable  and  trustworthy  men 
(and  any  others  are  worthless)  will  sometimes  promise  an  intending  testator 
to  become  his  executors  and  trustees,  and  as  such  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness after  his  death ;  but  when  the  time  comes  to  practically  fulfil  such  an 
onerous  promise,  the  enthusiasm  will  not  infrequently  be  a  vanishing 
quantity,  and  reasons  will  be  found  for  excusing  themselves  from  fulfilment. 
How  to  guard  against  such  a  failure  will  always  be  a  difficulty.  The 
writer's  suggestion  is, — Look  in  the  direction  of  self-interest.  If  you  can, 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  trustees,  or  at  least  one  of  the  trustees,  to 
carry  on  the  business,  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  Two  practical  ways 
for  doing  this  suggest  themselves.  One  is  to  select  one,  at  least,  of  the 
trustees  from  the  persons  who  will  substantially  benefit  by  the  business 
being  carried  on  prosperously : — the  other  is  to  give  each  of  the  trustees 
an  adequate  salary  so  long  as  the  business  is  so  carried  on,  and  such  salary 
might  be  in  the  way  of  percentage  on  the  certified  realised  profits.  Need- 
less to  say,  that  this  latter  suggestion  would  require  much  care  and 
knowledge  ia  drawing  the  clauses  to  give  it  effect.  Eemember,  when 
preparing  such  clauses,  that  they  do  not  provide  for  the  future  too  much, 
so  as  to  offend  against  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  as  was  done  in  In  re 
Wood  (1894,  2  Ch.  310 ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  790). 

The  difficulties  to  which  attention  has  just  been  called  are  sometimes 
met  by  turning  the  business  into  a  Family  Limited  Liability  Company; 
and  where  that  plan  is  at  all  practicable,  it  seems  that  it  would  probably 
be  the  best  possible  solution,  and  hereon  the  following  hints  are  submitted. 
The  intending  testator  could  keep  nearly  all  the  shares  of  such  a  company 
in  his  own  hands,  and  by  his  wiU  he  could  bequeath  them  to  trustees 
upon  trust  not  to  sell  them  during  the  period  for  which  provision  may  be 
desired  (except  under  circumstances  to  be  specified),  and  to  pay  and  apply 
the  dividends  and  other  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom  according  to  the 
testator's  wishes.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  speak  generally 
hereon,  as  each  scheme  would  differ  according  to  the  mind  of  each  testator 
and  the  business  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  would  be 
to  get  the  power  of  the  suggested  -company  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  the  will,  and  that  would  be  (perhaps  sufficiently)  done  by  enabling  them 
to  secure  the  office  of  directors,  and  to  which  an  adequate  remuneration 
would  be  attached. 

Payment  to  executors  and  trustees,  generally,  is  a  subject  well  worth 
a  testator's  consideration.  When  he  asks  his  solicitor  to  accept  the  office, 
it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  always  coupled  with  the  offer  that,  notwithstanding 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  executor  or  trustee,  the  solicitor  shall  be 
paid;  and  hints  and  cautions  for  drawing  the  necessary  clause  may  be 
gathered  from  the  phrase  "  Professional  Charges  "  as  given  in  the  Judicial 
Glossary  to  this  article.  But  it  will  very  often  be  only  just,  not  to  say 
expedient,  that  the  will  should  provide  remuneration  for  executors  and 
trustees,  either  by  a  lump  sum  down,  or  by  an  annual  payment  in  those 
cases  where  the  administration  will  probably  extend  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  will  involve  careful  attention  to  a  variety  of  details. 

Before  dealing  with  some  further  points  relating  to  the  executors  and 
-  trustees,  three  disjointed  but  practical  suggestions  may  here  be  made : — 

(1)  Do  not  (if  you  can  help  it)  charge  debts  or  legacies  on  testator's 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  or  use  language  from  which  such 
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a  charge  can  be  implied,  for  that  is  the  way  to  complicate  the  title  to  such 
property,  and  consequently  to  create  needless  expense. 

(2)  Take  care  that  the  will  deals  with  all  the  property  that  the  testator 
can  dispose  of,  and  for  this  purpose  (where  necessary)  have  a  residuary  clause. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  will  have  a  clause  revoking  all  previous  wills  and 
other  testamentary  dispositions  made  by  the  testator. 

Now,  resuming  as  regards  the  executors  and  trustees,  a  very  important 
matter  nowadays  is  the  consideration  of  an  investment  clause,  where  an 
administration  will  not  be  speedily  completed.      The   authorised  invest- 
ments by  a  trustee  are  prescribed  by  Part  I.  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 
Bat  how  difficult  it  is  now  to  get  good  mortgages  on  "real  securities"; 
and  as  regards  the  other  authorised  investments,  how  difficult  to  get  an 
investment  that  will  pay  3  per  cent,  interest.     It  is  therefore  suggested 
for  consideration,  when  a  will  is  in  preparation,  whether  there  should  not 
be  an  investment  clause  giving  power  to  invest  in  any  of  the  securities  of 
any  municipal  borough  in  Great  Britain  (herein  removing  the  restriction 
in  subsec.  m  of  sec.  1  of  the  Act  just  cited),  and  in  any  of  the  debentures 
or  preference  or  ordinary  stock  or  shares  of  any  incorporated  company  in 
Great  Britain  which  at  the  time  of  the  investment  shall  have  (for  the 
three  years  then  last  past)  regularly  paid  a  dividend  (of,  say,  at  least  4 
per  cent.)  on  all  its  ordinary  shares  or  stock.     And,  perhaps  still  more 
importantly,  let  us  recur  to  the  phrase  "real  securities," — a  phrase  the 
definition  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Judicial  Glossary  to  this  article. 
We  get   that  phrase  in  the  second  of  the  authorised  investments  (s.  11, 
Trustee  Act,  1893),  whereby  trust  money  may  be  invested  "  on  real  or 
heritable  securities  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland."     That  is  the  clause  in 
tlie  list  of  authorised   securities   which  relates   to  mortgages.      But  by 
referring  to  the  definition  of  "  real  securities "  in  the  Glossary,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  ordinary  leaseholds  are  not  an  authorised  security  for  the 
investment  of  trust  funds.     But  they  may  very  well  be  very  good  security 
indeed ;  and  in  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  leasehold  property,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  perfectly  good  insurance  of  every  kind  of  leasehold 
property,  so  that  its  value  as  a  security  may  always  be  maintained,  it  does 
seem  a  safe  thing  to  suggest  that  trustees  should  have  an  express  power 
to  invest  in  leaseholds ;  and  if  further  caution  be  required,  the  leaseholds 
may  be  restricted  to  those  that  shall  have  (say)  sixty  years,  at  least,  to  run 
at  the  time  of  the  investment.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  here  to  add  that 
a  trustee  (being  thereunto  expressly  authorised),  when  lending  on  security 
of  leaseholds,  is  not  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  not 
asking  for  the  lessor's  title  (s.  8  (2),  Trustee  Act,  1893). 

Where  the  will  deals  for  any  extended  time  with  houses  or  lands  of 
whatever  tenure,  it  is  well  to  give  the  trustees  powers  of  sale  and  of 
granting  leases.  The  powers  of  sale  and  leasing  given  by  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882,  are  given  to  the  tenant  for  life  ;  generally,  however,  such  powers 
will  be  regarded  as  better  reposed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  As  to  how  far 
such  trustee-powers  supersede  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for  life  under  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  V.  sees.  56  and  63  thereof,  and  sec.  7,  Settled  Land 
Act,  1884.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  trustees  may  exercise  the  power  of 
sale  which  may  be  given  to  them,  V.  sees.  13  to  16,  Trustee  Act,  1893. 

In  all  cases  where  trusts  have  to  be  performed,  take  care  to  nominate 
some  person,  or  succession  of  persons,  to  appoint  new  trustees,  if  and  when 
any  such  may  be  required  (FA.  sees.  10  to  12,  Trustee  Act,  1893). 

Every  will  should  contain  an  appointment  of  an  executor  or  executors 
thereto. 
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It  may  be  well  to  close  this  chapter  by  citing  sec.  1  (1)  of  the  Land 
Transfer  Act,  1897,  which,  by  reading  into  it  sec.  25,  is  as  follows : — "  Where 
real  estate  is  vested  in  any  person,  without  a  right  in  any  other  person  to 
take  by  survivorship,  it  shall,  on  his  death  (on  or  after  1st  of  January  1898), 
notwithstanding  any  testamentary  disposition,  devolve  to  and  become  vested 
in  his  personal  representatives  or  representative  from  time  to  time,  as  if  it 
were  a  chattel  real  vesting  in  them  or  him."  As  to  the  meaning  of  "  per- 
sonal representatives,"  V.  that  phrase  and  "  legal  representatives "  in  the 
Judicial  Glossary  to  this  article ;  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  chattel  real,"  V. 
Wms.  Sxs.  592  et  seq.,  pt.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Briefly,  this  puts  all  real  estate  (except  copyholds,  for  these  are  excepted 
by  subsec.  4  of  the  section  cited)  on  the  same  footing,  as  regards  vesting  in 
the  first  instance,  as  leaseholds  for  years.  With  this  result, — all  real  estate 
(with  the  mentioned  exception)  has,  so  to  speak,  to  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  executor  to  a  will  before  it  gets  to  the  devisee  thereof. 

But  observe,  again,  that  copyholds  are  not  affected  by  it.  And  furthei', 
that  copyholds  are  not  included  in  sec.  30  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of 
Property  Act,  1881,  by  which  section  trust  and  mortgage  estates,  on  the 
death  of  the  mortgagee,  go,  not  to  his  heir  or  devisee,  but  to  his  "  personal 
representatives  or  representative  from  time  to  time,  in  Hke  manner  as  if  the 
same  were  a  chattel  real  vesting  in  them  or  him  "  ( V.  sec.  45,  Copyhold  Act, 
1887;  and  thereon.  In  re  Mills,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  14;  57  L.  J.  Ch.  466). 
Therefore,  where  there  are  copyholds  held  in  trust  or  by  way  of  mortgage, 
the  will  should  contain  a  devise  of  such  copyholds,  otherwise  the  legal 
estate  therein  will  go  to  the  customary  heir,  whoever  he  may  be.  And  as 
regards  the  testator's  own  copyholds,  the  law  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
previously  in  regard  to  all  real  estate, — namely,  the  will  is  the  only  docu- 
ment of  title  between  the  copyholder  and  his  devisee. 

One  brief  word  as  to  completing  a  will :  Bear  in  mind  the  formal 
requirements  which,  it  is  hoped,  are  fully  dealt  with  in  chap.  ii.  of  this 
article,  entitled  Mode  and  Form. 

Vf.  "Suggestions  to  Persons  taking  Instructions  for  wills,"  App.  to 
Jarman ;  Theobald,  pp.  21-31 ;  Broughton,  Reminders  for  Conveyancers,  tit. 
"  WiUs." 

VII.  CONSTKUCTION  OF  WiLLS. 
Formerly  a  will  of  real  property,  being  in  that  connection  treated  as  a 
conveyance,  only  passed  such  real  property  as  the  testator  was  possessed  of 
at  the  date  of  the  will  (Jarm.  50,  51).  As  regards  personal  property,  how- 
ever, a  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  the  testator's  death  (Wms.  Exs.  4,  175, 
940, 1193),  and  therefore  dealt  with  such  personalty  as  the  testator  was 
possessed  of  at  the  latter  time.  But  on  and  ever  since  the  1st  January 
1838— 

Every  will  shall  be  construed,  with  reference  to  the  real  estate  and  personal  estate 
comprised  in  it,  to  speak  and  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately  before 
the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear  by  the  will  (s.  24, 
Wills  Act,  1837). 

That  enactment,  it  will  be  seen,  abolishes  the  previous  difference 
hereon  between  real  and  personal  property.  As  regards  all  property,  the 
will  (unless  it  expresses  a  contrary  intention)  is  to  be  construed  as  though 
it  had  been  made  just  before  the  testator's  death.  That  is  a  (probably,  the) 
most  important  principle  to  bear  in  mind  when  construing  a  will.  You 
take  the  will  in  your  hand,  you  ascertain  of  what  the  testator's  property 
consisted  when  he  died,  and  who  are  the  objects  of  his  testamentary  bounty 
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as  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  whether  they  were  living  or  not  at  his  death. 
That  is  the  first — nay,  frequently  it  is  the  only — thing  to  be  done  by  a 
person  of  fairly  good  judgment  in  order  to  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
document. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  "  any  contrary  intention  "  appears  by  a 
will.  It  seldom  occurs  to  a  testator  to  expressly  declare  any  such  contrary 
intention,  and  the  Courts  are  very  slow  to  impute  it.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  latter  is  done.  But  even  where  a  conclusion  is  reached  which  would 
be  the  same  as  if  the  date  of  the  will  were  taken  as  the  datum  line,  the 
Courts  generally  strive  to  square  their  decisions  with  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  section  now  under  consideration.  Thus  where  the  owner  of  a  small 
cottage  which  stood  on  about  22  acres  of  heather  and  furze  land  at 
Stour  Wood,  Christchurch,  devised  to  his  son  "  my  cottage  and  all  my  land 
at  Stour  Wood,  on  the  especial  condition  .  .  .  that  the  plantations,  heathers, 
and  furze  be  all  preserved  in  their  present  state,"  and,  by  the  same  will, 
devised  the  residue  of  his  realty  to  trustees ;  and  subsequently  the  testator 
purchased  from  his  same  son  a  mansion-house  and  about  10  acres  of  land 
which  adjoiaed  the  cottage  and  its  land : — Held,  that  there  was,  indeed,  no 
intention  declared  by  the  will  contrary  to  sec.  24  of  the  Wills  Act,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  construed  as  if  made  on  the  day  of  testator's  death,  yet 
still  that  the  description  of  the  specific  devise  applied  to  the  cottage  and 
the  22  acres  only,  and  did  not  include  the  mansion-house  and  land  acquired 
subsequently  to  the  making  of  the  will,  and  that,  accordingly,  that  latter 
property  passed  under  the  residuary  devise  in  the  will  (In  re  Portal  and 
Laml,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1012 ;  30  Ch.  D.  50).  That  case  will  probably 
sufiBciently  illustrate  the  effect  of  sec.  24,  and — hereon  remarking  on  the 
words  "  in  their  present  state  " — how  precise  must  generdly  be  the  language 
by  which  a  contrary  intention  must  appear  (  Vf.  In  re  Wells,  1889,  42  Ch. 
D.  646 ;  58  L.  J.  Ch.  835 ;  Doyle  v.  Coyle,  1895,  1  L  E.  205). 

Having  then  got  the  point  of  view  as  regards  the  operative  time,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  read  the  will  as  a  whole.  In  that  way  the  general 
drift  of  the  will  is  gathered,  and  you  can  see  how  one  part  of  it  qualifies  or 
explains  other  parts,  remembering  always  that  "  every  possible  expression 
a  man  can  use  may  be  explained  away  by  the  context "  (per  Wood,  V.-C, 
Holmes  v.  Prescott,  1864,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  271).  So  too,  as  it  is  sometimes  said, 
it  can  frequently  be  seen,  from  such  a  general  perusal,  that  the  testator  has 
made  a  dictionary  for  his  will  from  which  may  be  seen  the  sense  in  which 
its  language  has  been  employed  by  him  ( V.  per  Lord  Cairns,  Hill  v.  Crooh, 
1873,  L.  E.  6  H.  L.  265 ;  42  L.  J.  Ch.  545 ;  In  re  Lowe,  1892,  61  L.  J.  Oh. 
415 ;  In  re  Walker,  [1897]  2  Ch.  238 ;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  622),  for  it  may  perhaps 
be  broadly  affirmed  that  the  whole  object  to  be  attained  in  construing  a 
will  is  to  ascertain  the  intention  expressed  by  the  testator,  and  to  give 
effect  to  that  intention  as  far  as  possible. 

But  to  ascertain  that  intention  one  must  chiefly  be  guided  by  the  words 
of  the  will.  No  doubt,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  extrinsic  evidence  may 
sometimes  and  to  some  extent  be  resorted  to.  Those  cases,  however,  may 
be  regarded  as  exceptional;  and  the  cardinal  rule  (sometimes  called  the 
G-olden  Eule)  is, — 

In  construing  wills,  and,  indeed,  statutes  and  all  written  instruments,  the  gram- 
matical and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  is  to  be  adhered  to,  unless  that  would  lead  to 
absurdity,  or  some  repugnance  or  inconsistency  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument  j  in 
which  case  the  grammatical  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  may  be  modified  so  as  to 
avoid  that  absurdity,  repugnancy,  or  inconsistency,  but  no  further. 

(Per  Lord  Wensleydale  in  Grey  y.  Pearson,  1857, 26  L.  J.  Ch.  481;  6  H.  L. 
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106 ;  repeated  by  the  same  learned  lord  in  Alhott  v.  Middleton,  1858,  28 
L  J.  Ch.  114;  7  H.  L.  114, 115.) 

It  seems  difficult,  in  any  brief  and  compendious  way,  to  add  to  that  rule. 
It  needs,  doubtless,  good  sense  and  a  cool  level-headedness  for  its  applica- 
tion, always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  should  be  so  applied  as,  if  possible,  (1)  to 
give  to  all  the  language  of  the  wUl  a  sensible  meaning,  and  (2)  to  avoid  an 
intestacy,  whether  wholly  or  partial. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is,  not  iafrequently,  to  be  guided  or 
restrained  by  rules  of  construction,  which  are  or  have  become  rules  of  law. 
Such  rules  are  not  very  numerous  nowadays,  nor  are  the  judges  in  favour 
of  multiplying  them.  The  Courts,  when  construing  a  will,  object  to  have  a 
bead-roll  of  cases  cited  in  which  wills  were  under  consideration  couched  in 
language  different  from  that  which  may  be  up  for  determination.  So 
seldom  is  it  that  two  wills  are  identical  in  their  language  ;  such  little  words 
may  make  such  a  difference  in  the  meaning.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
(except  on  isolated  words  and  phrases)  the  citation  of  cases  often  fails  to  be 
of  much  real  service  towards  finding  the  meaning  of  any  particular  will 
that  may  be  in  question.  To  attempt  to  summarise  the  cases  on  the 
general  construction  of  wills  in  an  article  of  this  kind  is  wholly  impossible. 
They  are  most  fully  and  learnedly  treated  in  Jarman,  Theobald,  WilUams 
on  Executors,  and  Hawkins  on  the  Constnwtion  of  Wills. 

But  whilst  entertaining  considerable  distrust  of  so-called  rules  of 
construction  in  relation  to  wills,  and  noting  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
Courts  to  escape  from  case-law  rules,  and  to  interpret  wills  according  to  the 
canon  so  firmly  and  expKcitly  laid  down  by  Lord  Wensleydale,  yet  there 
are  stUl  some  rules  laid  down  by  statute  or  decision  which  must  be 
observed.  Several  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Wills  Act,  1837, 
and  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

1.  The  will  shall  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator  (s.  24). 

2.  A  residuary  devise  shall  include  estates  or  interests  comprised  in 

devises  which  "  shall  fail  or  be  void  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
the  devisee  in  the  hfetime  of  the  testator,"  or  which  shall  be 
"  contrary  to  law  or  otherwise  incapable  of  taking  effect "  (s.  25)i 

3.  A  general  devise  of  lands  shall  include  copyhold  and  leasehold,  as 

well  as  freehold,  lands  (s.  26). 

4.  A  general  gift  shall  include  all  kinds  of  property  over  which  the 

testator  has  a  general  (as  distinguished  from  a  special)  power  of 
appointment  (s.  27). 

5.  A  devise  of  real  estate  shall,  "  without  any  words  of  limitation,"  "  be 

construed  to  pass  the  fee-simple,  or  other  the  whole  estate  or 
interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose  of "  therein 
(s.  28). 

6.  Words  importing  failure  of  issue   shall  mean   (not  an  indefinite 

failure,  but)  a  failure  of  issue  living  at  the  death  of  the  person 
whose  issue  is  spoken  of  (s.  29;  Vh.  this  Encyclopaedia,  tit. 
Die  without  Issue). 

7.  A  devise  of  real  estate  for  an  estate  tail  shall  not  lapse  by  the  death 

of  the  devisee  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  if  the  devisee  leave 
inheritable  issue  living  at  the  testator's  death  (s.  32). 

8.  A  gift  of  any  kind  of  property  to  a  child  or  other  issue  of   the 

testator  shall  not  lapse  by  the  death  of  such  child  or  issue  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  if  such  child  or  issue  leave  issue  living  at  the 
testator's  death  (s.  33). 
Observe,  that  all  the  foregoing  rules  are  subject  to  this  qualification : 
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"  Unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear  by  the  will."  V.  Contrary 
Intention  in  the  Judicial  Glossary  contained  in  the  next  chapter  of  this 
article. 

The  rules  contained  in  sees.  30,  31  of  the  Wills  Act  are  of  but  little 
practical  value,  and  have  been  omitted  as  not  here  necessary.  They  are 
dealt  with  at  p.  1165,  Jarm. 

Besides  these  statutory  rules  of  construction,  there  is  at  least  one — 
possibly  there  may  be  more — rule  of  construction  which  is  also  a  rule  of 
law,  and  cannot  be  departed  from.  That  is  the  celebrated  rule  in  Shelley's 
case  (1580,  1  Eep.  104),  which  is  as  foUows :  "  It  is  a  rule  of  law, 
when  the  ancestor  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  takes  an  estate  of  freehold, 
and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited  (either  mediately  or 
immediately)  to  his  heirs  in  fee  or  in  tail,  that  always,  in  such  cases, '  the 
heii's '  are  words  of  limitation  of  the  estate,  and  not  words  of  purchase." 

This  rule  has  been  fiercely  contested,  but  is  now  established  beyond  all 
further  contention.  How  that  result  has  come  about  can  nowhere  be  so 
well  read  as  in  the  very  learned,  but  wonderfully  humorous,  judgment  of  Lord 
Macnaghten  in  Van  Grutten  v.Foxwell  ([1897]  App. Cas.  658 ;  66  L.  J.  Q. B. 745). 
But  we  will  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  quoting  from  that  judgment.  Eather 
let  us  fix  attention  on  the  practical  importance  of  this  inexorable  rule  of  law 
in  determining  the  construction  of  devises  oi  freeholds.  Words  of  "limitation" 
are  words  which  limit  or  define  the  estate  to  be  taken  by  the  donee  or 
grantee ;  words  of  "  purchase  "  give  the  property  to  a  person  (here  it  would 
be  "  the  heirs ")  independently.  If  then,  in  the  case  stated  in  Shelley's 
case,  the  words  "  the  heirs  "  were  words  of  purchase,  the  heirs  of  the  donee 
or  grantee  of  the  first  estate  of  freehold  would,  in  due  time,  take  the 
property  notwithstanding  anything  their  ancestor  might  do ;  but  as,  in  the 
case  stated,  the  words  "  the  heirs  "  are  to  be  construed  as  words  of  limitation, 
it  follows  that  the  estate  which,  on  the  language,  seems  given  to  the  heirs,  is 
added  on  to  that  specifically  given  to  the  ancestor,  and  he  can  deal  with 
both  as  he  thinks  fit.  To  put  this  in  its  simplest  concrete  form  for 
practical  guidance  in  construing  devises  of  freehold,  this  is  the  rule :  If 
lands  be  given  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  B.  for  life,  and  after 
B.'s  death  to  the  heirs  of  A.,  in  that  and  such-Hke  cases  (though  they  may 
easily  be  much  more  complex)  A.  takes  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  subject 
only  to  B.  having  an  estate  for  life  if  he  (B.)  should  survive  A.  Eor  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  this  rule,  V.  Jarm.  ch.  36 ;  Theobald,  347-356. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  deal  briefly  with  the  question  as  to  when,  and  how 
far,  extrinsic  evidence  may  be  used  for  the  interpretation  of  wills.  This 
will  be  done  chiefly  by  putting  under  contribution  the  treatise  by  Mr. 
James  Wigram,  afterwards  one  of  the  two  Vice-Chancellors  appointed 
under  5  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  19.  In  some  introductory  observations  of  singular 
clearness  and  acuteness  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Admission  of  Extrinsic 
Evidence  in  aid  of  the  Interpretation  of  Wills,  Mr.  Wigram  says : — 

It  is  said  (and  correctly)  that  the  statute  {i.e.  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  he  was  con- 
sidering but  which,  in  this  respect,  is  now  replaced  by  the  Wills  Act,  1837),  by  requiring 
a  will  to  be  in  writing,  precludes  a  Court  of  law  from  ascribing  to  a  testator  any  inten- 
tion which  his  written  will  does  not  express,  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  writing  the  only 
legitimate  evidence  of  the  testator's  intention.  "  No  will  is  within  the  statute  but  that 
which  is  in  writing ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  that  is  effectual  and  to  the 
purpose  must  be  in  writing,  without  seeking  aid  of  words  not  written  "  {Brett  v.  Rigden, 
1567-68,  PI.  Com.  340).  At  the  same  time,  however,  Courts  of  law,  though  precluded  from 
ascribing  to  a  testator  any  intention  not  expressed  in  his  will,  admit  their  obligation  to 
give  effect  to  every  intention  which  the  will,  properly  expounded,  contains.  The  answer, 
therefore,  to  the  question  (as  to  what  extrinsic  evidence  is  admissible)  must  be,  that  any 
evidence  is  admissible  which,  in  its  nature  and  effect,  simply  explains  what  the  testator 
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has  written ;  but  no  evidence  can  be  admissible  whicli,  in  its  nature  or  effect,  is 
applicaft)le  to  the  purpose  of  showing  merely  what  he  intended  to  have  written.  In  other 
words,  the  question  in  expounding  a  will  is — not  What  the  testator  meant  "i  aa 
distinguished  from.  What  his  words  express  ?  but — simply,  What  is  the  meaning  of  his 
words?  And  extrinsic  evidence,  in  aid  of  the  exposition  of  his  will,  must  be  admissible 
or  inadmissible  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  issue  which  this  question  raises. 

And  keeping  that  distinction  clearly  in  view,  the  learned  author,  in 
language  which  has  frequently  heen  approved  by  the  judges,  proceeds  to  lay 
down  seven  propositions,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  testator  is  always  presumed  to  use  the  words  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
according  to  their  strict  and  primary  acceptation,  unless  from  the  context  of  the  will  it 
appears  that  he  has  used  them  in  a  different  sense ;  in  which  case  the  sense  in  which  he 
thus  appears  to  have  used  them  will  be  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  construed. 

2.  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  of  a  will  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  a 
testator  has  used  the  words  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself  in  any  other  than  their  strict 
and  primary  sense,  and  where  his  words  so  interpreted  are  sensible  with  reference  to  extrinsic 
circumstances,  it  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  construction  that  the  words  of  the  will  shall 
be  interpreted  in  their  strict  and  primary  sense,  and  in  no  other,  although  they  may  be 
capable  of  some  popular  or  secondary  interpretation,  and  although  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  intention  to  use  them  in  such  popular  or  secondary  sense  be  tendered. 

3.  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  of  a  will  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  a 
testator  has  used  the  words  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself  in  any  other  than  their 
strict  and  primary  sense,  but  his  words  so  interpreted  are  insensible  with  refereyice  to 
extrinsic  circumstances,  a  Court  of  law  may  look  into  the  extrinsic  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  see  whether  the  meaning  of  the  words  be  sensible  in  any  popular  or  secondary 
sense  of  which,  with  reference  to  these  circumstances,  they  are  capable. 

4.  Where  the  characters  in  which  a  will  is  written  are  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  or 
the  language  of  the  will  is  not  understood  by  the  Court,  the  evidence  of  persons  skilled 
in  deciphering  writing,  or  who  understand  the  language  in  which  the  will  is  written,  is 
admissible  to  declare  what  the  characters  are,  or  to  inform  the  Court  of  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  words. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  object  of  a  testator's  bounty,  or  the  subject  of 
disposition,  or  the  quantity  of  interest  intended  to  be  given  by  his  will,  a  Court  may 
inquire  into  every  material  fact  relating  to  the  person  who  claims  to  be  interested  under 
the  will,  and  to  the  property  which  is  claimed  as  the  subject  of  disposition,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  testator  and  of  his  family  and  affairs  ;  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Court  to  identify  the  person  or  thing  intended  by  the  testator,  or  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  interest  he  has  given  by  his  will. 

The,  same  (it  is  conceived)  is  true  of  every  other  disputed  point  respecting  which  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  extrinsic  facts  can,  in  any  way,  be  made  ancillary  to 
the  right  interpretation  of  a  testator's  words. 

6.  Where  the  words  of  a  will,  aided  by  evidence  of  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  are 
insufficient  to  determine  the  testator's  mealning,  no  evidence  will  be  admissible  to  prove 
what  the  testator  intended,  and  the  will  (except  in  special  cases  such  as  those  included 
in  the  next  proposition)  will  be  void  for  uncertainty. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  rule  of  law  which  makes  a  will  void  for  uncertainty,  where 
the  words,  aided  by  evidence  of  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  are  insuflicient  to 
determine  the  testator's  meaning,  Courts  of  law,  in  certain  special  cases,  admit  extrinsic 
evidence  of  intention,  to  make  certain  the  person  or  thing  intended,  where  the  description 
in  the  will  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

These  cases  may  be  thus  defined  :  Where  the  object  of  a  testator's  bounty,  or  the 
subject  of  disposition  (i.e.  person  or  thing  intended),  is  described  in  terms  which  are 
applicable  indifferently  to  more  than  one  person  or  thing,  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove 
which  of  the  persons  or  things  so  described  was  intended  by  the  testator. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  iirst  two  of  these  propositions  are  preparatory 
to  the  others,  and  they  have  been  already  dealt  with  in  these  pages.  As 
regards  the  other  propositions,  they  may  be  very  fairly  worked  without,  in 
this  place,  going  through  the  numerous  cases  whose  wisdom  they  embody, 
and  which,  for  wills  of  difficulty,  will  be  found  fully  treated  in  the  treatise 
just  cited,  and  also  in  chap.  13  of  Jarman,  and  in  chap.  14  of  Theobald. 
Probably  Proposition  5.  is  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  practice.  It  seems 
in  itself  to  embody  the  root-idea  of  all  the  propositions,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
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admissibility  of  extrinsic  evidence  at  all, — that  idea  which  rilns  through 
the  following  recent  observations  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Eolls  in 
Dashwood  V.  Magniac  ([1891]  3  Ch.  306 ;  60  L.  J.  Ch.  817),  and  which  are 
commended  to  the  reader  as  fitly  closing  and  emphasising  this  brief 
treatment  of  this  important  topic : — 

The  reason  whicli  renders  evidence  of  usage  admissible  in  considering  the  rights  of  a 
lessor  or  lessee,  under  an  agreement  or  a  lease,  is  that  they  naturally  contract  wUh 
reference  to  the  usage.  So  if  a  man  has  property  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  well-known 
course  of  cultivation,  and  he  specifically  grants  pr  devises  such  property,  he  naturally 
does  so  upon  the  assumption  that  the  well-known  usages  of  the  district  will  be  observed 
by  those  to  whom  he  gives  the  property ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  evidence  of  such 
a  usage  can  no  more  be  excluded  in  construing  a  will  expressly  devising  such  property 
than  in  construing  a  lease  of  it.  The  admissibility  of  such  evidence  is  warranted  by 
the  5th  Proposition  enunciated  and  illustrated  by  the  late  V.-C.  Wigram  in  his 
admirable  "Examination  of  the  Rules  of  Law  respecting  the  admission  of  Extrinsic 
Evidence  in  aid  of  the  Interpretation  of  Wills."  He  says  (Example  5,  to  that  5th 
Proposition) :  "  It  is  upon  the  principle  before  adverted  to,  namely,  that  all  writirtgs 
tacitly  refer  to  the  existing  circumstances  under  which  they  are  made,  that  Courts  of  law 
admit  evidence  of  particular  customs  and  usages  in  aid  of  the  interpretation  of  written 
instruments,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
knowledge  of  such  customs  and  usages  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
instrument.  The  law  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  to  the  reader  of  any  instrument,. the 
samie  light  which  the  writer  enjoyed." 

On  wills  made  abroad,  see  vol.  i.  p.  34 ;  and  as  to  Lord  Kingsdown's 
Act,  see  vol.  v.  p.  429. 

See  further  such  articles  as  Annuities;  Attestation;  Codicil;  Death 
Duties  ;  Domicile  ;  Executoes  and  Administratoes  ;  Exegutoey 
Inteeests  ;  Incoepoeation  of  Documents  in  Wills  ;  Legacy  ;  Peobate. 

As  to  fraudulent  devises,  see  Goppe  v.  Cresswell,  1866,  L.  E.  2  Eq.  1Q6 ; 
2  Ch.  112  ;  British  Mutual  Investment  Co.  v.  Smart,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Ch.  567. 

VIII.  Judicial  Glossaey  of  Woeds  and  Phkases  used  in  Wills. 

Note. — These  definitions  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Stroud's 
Judicial  Dictionary. 

The  printing  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  small  capitals  is  an  indication  to 
refer  to  such  word  or  phrase  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  the  Glossary. 

ABLE. — A  gift  of  residue  to  an  infant  "  if  he  shall  be  able  to  discharge  the 
executors"  is  good,  because,  by  action  in  the  Chancery  Division,  he  is  "able"  to  dis- 
charge the  executors  (Ledward  v.  Hassells,  1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  311 ;  2  Kay  &  J. 
370). 

ABEOAD. — A  trustee  resident  ia  Normandy,  though  he  has  attended  in 
England  most  of  the  meetings  of  trustees,  and  is  still  willing  to  act,  is  "  abroad  " 
qua  vacating  his  trust  {In  re  Stamford,  [1896]  1  Ch.  288;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  134). 
In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  on  which  V.  In  re  Moravian  Society,  1858, 
26  Beav.  101  ;  O'Reilly  v.  Anderson,  1849,  8  Hare,  101. 

ABSOLUTELY.— As  to  the  value  of  this  word  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  Precatory  Trust,  V.  In  re  Williams,  [1897]  2  Ch.  12 ;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  485.    , 

ACCRUE. — A  title  "accrues"  when  the  instrument  creating.it,  or  the  fact 
constituting  it,  first  becomes  operative;  therefore  sec.  5,  Mar.  Women's  P.  Act,  1882, 
applies  only  to  property  of  a  married  woman,  her  original  title  to  which  accrued 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  and  it  does  not  embrace  property  in  remainder 
at  the  time  of,  but  which  comes  into  possession  after,  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  {Reid  V.  Reid,  1886,  55  L.J.  Ch.  294;  31  Ch.  D.  402). 

"Accruing  Share  and  Interest,"  V.  Greenwood  v.  Sutcliffe,  1854,- 23  L.  J.  C.  P.' 
98;  14  C.  B.  226. 

ACCUMULATION. — "  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  quite  setliled 
whether  an  accumulation  which  arises  not  by  the  direction  of  the  settlor,  but  by 
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operation  of  law,  is  within  the  Thellusson  Act,"  39  &  40  Geo.  in.  c.  98  (Watson, 
Eq.  5,  wh.  V.  for  consideration  of  cases  thereon).  The  word  "accumulate"  is 
not  necessary;  a  direction  to  "invest,"  or  the  like,  for  a  period  prohibited  is 
within  the  Act  (Matthews  v.  Keble,  1868,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  8,  657  ;  L.  E.  4  Eq.  467  ; 
3  Ch.  691;  In  re  Mason,  [1891]  3  Ch.  467;  61  L.  J.  Ch.  25).  Vf.  hereon 
generally,  Watson,  Eq.  4i,  tit.  "  Accumulations " ;  as  to  exceptions  from  the  Act, 
V.  Debts  ;  Pobtion. 

ACKNOWLEDGE.— "I  acknowledge  A.  B.  to  be  my  heir-at-law";  held  to 
pass  the  testator's  lands  in  fee  (Parker  v.  Nickson,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  397 ; 
I'De  G.,  J.  &  S.  177).  In  giving  judgment  in  that  case,  Westbury,  L.C.,  said: 
"Nothing  is  better  settled  in  our  law  than  that  the  words  '  I  make  A.  B.  my  heir,' 
or  '  I  declare  A.  B.  to  be  my  heir,'  or  even  the  words  '  A.  B.  is  my  heir,'  amount  to 
a  devise  to  A.  B.  in  fee  of  all  the  inheritable  lands  of  the  testator ; "  for,  as 
"Jerman,  J.,  said  (Tayler  y.  Web,  1651,  Sty.  301,  319),  'the  word  Heir  implies 
two  things :  first,  that  he  shall  have  the  lands ;  secondly,  that  he  shall  have  them 
in  fee-sinaple.' "  So  of  a  nomination  of  an  heir  by  such  expressions  as  "  I  appoint " 
or  "  I  nominate  "  (Spark  v.  Purnell,  Hob.  75).  So  where  a  testator  constituted 
his  dearly-beloved  wife  sole  executrix  and  "  heiress  of  all  his  lands  and  real  and 
personal  estate,"  to  sell  same  at  pleasure  and  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  she  was 
held  entitled  to.  retain  the  surplus  proceeds  after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies, 
and  that  there  was  no  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  heir  as  regards  such  surplus 
(Rogers  v.  Rogers,  1733,  3  P.  Wms.  193,  stated  1  Jarm.  570).     V.  Sole  Heib. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — Jarman  deduces  the  following  rules  as  to  what  is 
an  acknowledgment  by  a  testator  of  the  signature  to  his  will : — 

"  (a)  The  signature  to  be  acknowledged  may  be  made  by  the  testator,  or  by 
another  for  him. 

"  (&)  A  testator,  whether  speechless  or  not,  may  acknowledge  his  signature  by 
gestures. 

"  (c)  There  is  no  sufficient  acknowledgment  unless  the  witjjiesses  either  saw, 
or  might  have  seen,  the  signature,  not  even  though  the  testator  should  expressly 
declare  that  the  paper  to  be  attested  by  them  is  his  will.'' 

(Note. — This  proposition  cited  and  approved  by  Jessel,  M.  E.,  Blake  v.  Blake, 
1882,  51  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  36 ;  7  P.  D.  102 ;  which  case  upholds  Dr.  Lushington's 
ruling  hereon  in  Hudson  y.  Parker,  1844,  1  Eobert.  14;  but  overrules  that  of 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  in  Gwillim  v.  Gwillim,  1859,  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  200,  and  of 
Lord  Penzance  in  Beckett  v.  Howe,  1869,  L.  E.  2  P.  &  D.  1 ;  39  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  1.) 

"  (d)  When  the  witnesses  either  saw  or  might  have  seen  the  signature,  an 
express  acknowledgment  of  the  signature  itself  is  not  necessary,  a  mere  statement . 
that  the  paper  is  his  will,  or  a  direction  to  them  to  put  their  names  under  his,  or 
even  a  request  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence,  to  sign  the  paper 
is  sufficient."    Vh.  Daintree  v.  Fasulo,  1888,  57  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  76 ;  13  P.  D.  102. 

"  (e)  When  the  signature  is  seen  or  expressly  acknowledged,  it  is  not  material 
that  the  witnesses  are  not  told  that  the  instrument  is  a  will,  or  are  deceived  into 
thinking  that  it  is  a  deed. 

"  (f)  It  is  of  course  sufficient,  on  a  re-execution,  merely  to  acknowledge  the 
signature  made  on  a  former  execution." 

ACTING  TEUSTEE.— An  "acting"  trustee  is  one  who  has  taken  upon  him- 
self to  perform  some  of  the  trusts ;  the  phrase  does  not  include  one  who,,»ra  limine, 
has  refused  to  act  (Sharp  v.  Sharp,  1819,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  405 ;  stated  Lewin, 
737,  738 ;  Vf.  Lewin,  748).     Cp.  Continuing  Trustee. 

A  person  who,  pursuant  to  a  trust  power,  appoints  a  new  trustee,  but  who 
does  not  otherwise  act  in  the  trust,  is  an  "  acting  trustee  "  (In  re  Cunningham  and 
Frayling,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  591). 

ACTUAL  ANNUAL  INCOME.— A  testator,  bequeathed  all  his  real  and 
personal  estate  to  trustees  upon  trust  for  his  wife,  with  directions  to  sell  and  con- 
vert the  same  into  money,  and  declared  that  his  real  estate,  directed  to  be  sold, 
should,  in  equity,  be  considered  as  converted  into  personalty  as  from  the  time  of 
liis  decease,  and  that  the  "  actual  annual  income  "  for  the  time  being  of  his  uncon- 
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verted  real  and  personal  estate  should  be  considered  income  for  the  purposes  of 
his  will,  and  be  applied  accordingly ;  held,  that  the  widow  was  entitled  to  the 
actual  dividends  becoming  due  after  the  testator's  death  in  the  case  of  all  the 
securities,  except  such  as  in  their  nature  bore  interest  de  die  in  diem  {Unwin  v. 
Uykyn,  W.  N.  (66)  268). 

ACTUAL  MILITAEY  SEEYICE.— F.  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  vol.  xii.  p.  596. 

ACTUALLY  RECEIVED.— Gift  over  on  death  "without  having  actually 
received"  legacy.  F.  Martin  v.  Martin,  1866,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  404;  35  L.  J.  Ch. 
679;  Johnson  v.  Crook,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  777;  12  Ch.  D.  639 ;  Bubb  v.  Padwiek, 
1880,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  178;  13  Ch.  D.  519. 

ADDITION". — ^A  legacy  "  in  addition  to,"  or  "  substitution  for,"  or  "  instead 
of  "  another,  will,  prima  facie,  be  taken  on  the  same  conditions,  out  of  the  same 
funds,  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  other  (1  Jarm.  352),  a  meaning, 
however,  which  may  be  varied  by  a  context  {ibid.  n. ;  2  ibid.  1009).  Vf.  Thomas 
V.  Nurse,  W.  K  (68)  181 ;  /w  re  Benyon,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  1165 ;  Lee  v.  Pain, 
1844,  4  Hare,  218.     F.  Lieu. 

A  legacy,  "  in  addition  to  the  sums  owing  to  him,"  will  sometimes  validate  a 
debt  not  otherwise  legally  recoverable  {In  re  Rowe,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  87). 

ADVANCED. — In  a  devise  containing  a  direction  that  "any  moneys  which 
might  have  been  advanced  to  my  children,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  my  sons-in-law 
in  my  life,  and  also  any  sums  of  money  which  might  be  owing  from  them,  or  any 
of  them  to  me  at  my  death,"  it  was  held  that  the  word  "  advanced  "  was  not  used 
by  the  testator  in  a  technical  sense,  and  that  money  lent  by  the  testator  to  one  of 
his  sons-in-law,  though  by  reason  of  his  bankruptcy  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
testator  at  his  death,  must  be  brought  into  hotchpot  {Astbury  v.  Beasley,  W.  N. 
(69)  96). 

ADVANCEMENT. — A  power  to  apply  money  for  a  person's  "  advancement " 
in  the  world,  means  that  when  "  an  occasion  really  arises  to  advance  such  person 
in  life,  a  proper  provision  may  be  made "  (per  Kay,  J.,  Abram  v.  Aldridge,  20 
April  1886.  F.  as  to  this  word,  Lowther  v.  Bentinek,  1875,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  197; 
L.  E.  19  Eq.  167;  Vf.  Vaizey,  1049-1056). 

Under  the  Statute  op  Distribution. — By  the  Statute  of  Distribution  (22  & 
23  Car.  ii.  c.  10,  s.  5),  a  child  "advanced  by  the  intestate  in  his  lifetime  by  por- 
tion," has  to  bring  the  amount  of  the  advancement  into  hotchpot  if  claiming  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  intestate's  personal  estate.  This  provision 
only  applies  to  the  estates  of  intestate  fathers  {Holt  v.  Frederick,  1726,  2  P. 
Wms.  357) ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  relates  to  gifts  to  children  early  in  life 
(per  Jessel,  M.  R.,  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  1875,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  720 ;  L.  R.  20  Eq.  155); 
and  it  means  that  "  Wherever  a  sum  is  paid  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  is 
thought  good  and  right  by  the  father,  and  which  the  child  desires,  if  it  be  money 
which  is  drawn  out  in  considerable  amount,  and  not  a  small  sum,  it  must  be 
treated  as  an  advance.  The  payment  of  the  money  is  the  important  thing,  the 
Court  does  not  look  to  the  application"  (per  Wood,  V.-C,  Boyd  v.  Boijd,  1867, 
L.  E.  4  Eq.  305 ;  36  L.  J.  Ch.  877).  In  that  case  it  was  accordingly  held  that  a 
sum  given  by  a  father  for  the  payment  of  his  son's  debts  is  an  advancement, — a 
decision  followed  by  Pearson,  J.,  in  In  re  Blockley  (1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  722 ;  29 
Ch.  D.  250),  wherein  he  refused  to  follow  the  opposite  view  of  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in 
Taylor  v.  Taylor  {supra). 

Though  it  seems  that  apprenticing  a  child  is  not  such  an  advancement  (note 
to  Pusey  V.  Desbouvrie,  1734,  3  P.  Wms.  317);  yet  beyond  doubt  articling  a 
young  man  to  a  solicitor  is  {Boyd  v.  Boyd,  supra).  So  the  payment  of  a  son's 
entrance  fees  to  an  Inn  of  Court  is  an  advancement  within  the  statute ;  but  not 
so  the  dues  of  the  Inn,  or  the  son's  fee  on  entering  the  chambers  of  a  Special 
Pleader  {Taylor  v.  Taylor,  supra). 

Voluntary  periodical  allowances  which  may  or  may  not  vary,  are  not  advance- 
ments {Taylor  v.  Taylor,  supra) ;  but  a  fixed  and  agreed  annuity  is,  namely,  its 
value  at  the  date  of  the  grant  (Wms.  Exs.  1374). 

A    settlement,  whether   voluntary   or   for   a   good   consideration  (as  that  of 
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marriage),  is  an  advancement  witliin  the  statute  {Ediuards  v.  Freeman,  1727,  2 
P.  "Wms.  iiO  iPhinetj  v.  Phiney,  1708,  2  Vern.  638).  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  1373-1376. 
V.  Benefit. 

AGED.— F.  Sick. 

ALL.— "Qui  omne  dieit,  nihil  exclvdit" ;  therefore,  omnes  viduce,  Stat,  of 
Merton,  c.  2,  included  all  kinds  of  dower,  though  there  were  five  (2  Inst.  81). 

"  All "  is  equivalent  to  "  each  and  every  "  ( V.  judgment  of  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
Burnett  v.  G.  N.  oj[  Scotland  Rwy.,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  539),  but,  by  a  context,  it 
may  mean  "any"  (1  Jarm.  469  n.). 

A  testamentary  gift  of  "  all,"  without  more,  is  indefinite^  and  void  {Bowman  v. 
Milhanke,  1664,  1  Lev.  130;  Sid.  191;  Eay.  T.  97;  cited  and  commented  on 
1  Jarm.  327,  328). 

"The  words  'all  his  estate'  will  pass  everything  a  man  has"  (per  Lord 
Mansfield,  Hogan  v.  Jackson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  306).  So  of  the  words  "all  I  am 
worth"  {Huxstep  v.  Brooman,  1785,  Bro.  C.  C.  437,  cited  and  commented  on 
1  Jarm.  738,  739),  or  "all  I  have"  (per  Bailey,  J.,  Doe  v.  Morgan,  1827,  6  Barn.  & 
Cress.  518 ;  30  E.  E.  409 ;  9  Dow.  &  Ey.  633). 

"But  if  the  word  'all'  is  coupled  with  the  word  'personal,'  or  a  local 
description,  there,  the  gift  will  pass  only  personalty,  or  the  specific  estate 
particularly  described"  (per  Lord  Mansfield,  Hogan  v.  Jackson,  supra).  Thus 
"all  my  effects"  will  not  pass  realty  {Henderson  v.  Farhridge,  1826,  1  Russ.  479, 
cited,  1  Jarm.  696).  Query,  will  such  words  as  "all  that  I  possess"  or  "all  that 
I  am,  or  may  die,  possessed  of,"  pass  realty  1  Cp.  Noel  v.  Hoy,  1820,  5  Madd.  38  ; 
Thomas  Y.  Phelps,  1828,  4  Euss.  348;  Wilce  v.  Wilce,  1831,  5  Moo.  &  P.  682; 
7  Bing.  664;  9  L.  J.  0.  S.  C.  P.  197;  Evans  v.  Jones,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  280; 
Day  V.  Daveron,  1843,  12  Sim.  200  ;  10  L.  J.  Ch.  349  ;  and  Davenportsr.  Goltman, 
1842, 11  L.  J.  Ch.  262  ;  12  Sim.  588  ;  9  Mee.  &  W.  481,  with  Monk  v  Mawdsley, 
1827,  1  Sim.  286,  and  Qook  v.  Jaggard,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ex.  76 ;  L.  E.  1  Ex.  125 ; 
and  V.  these  cases  stated  1  Jarm.  696,  697. 

Where  a  testator  made  a  specific  devise  of  part  of  his  realty,  and  by  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  same  will  made  another  devise  of  "  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate";  held  that  "all"  meant  "all  the  residue"  {Doe  d.  Snape  v.  Nevell,  1848, 
17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  119;  11  Q.  B.  466).  So  the  generality  of  a  devise  of  "all  my 
lands"  may  be  restricted  by  the  context  {In  re  Portal  to  Lamb,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch. 
1012 ;  30  Ch.  D.  50).  But  in  King  v.  George  (1876,  4  Ch.  D.  435  ;  5  iUd.  627  ; 
46  L.  J.  Ch.  670),  a  bequest  of  "all  that  I  have  power  over,"  namely,  plate,  linen, 
etc.,  was  an  unlimited  residuary  gift,  and  not  restricted  to  the  classes  of  goods 
enumerated.  Va.  Sidgreaves  v.  Brewer,  1880,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  514 ;  15  Ch.  D. 
594. 

"All  the  Rest."     V.  Eest. 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  "  all  the  rest "  to  pass  lapsed  legacies,  V.  In  re  Pringle, 
1881,  17  Ch.  D.  819 ;  50  L.  J.  Ch.  689. 

When  "all"  is  found  in  conjunction  with  specified  property,  e.g.  "all  my 
property  in  the  funds,"  the  bequest  is  specific  {Hayes  v.  Hayes,  1836,  5  L.  J.  Ch. 
243;  1  Keen,  97;  Vincent  v.  Newcomle,  1832,  Y.  &  C.  C.  599). 

"All  mj property,  leasehold  and  freehold."  V.  In  re  Roberts,  Kiffv.  Roberts, 
1886,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  628 ;  54  L.  T.  386 ;  34  W.  E.  626 ;  W.  IST.  (86)  165. 

"All  my  property,  brewery,"  etc.  V.  Waite  v.  Morland,  38  Ch.  D.  135; 
57  L.  J.  Ch.  655.     Vf.  Peopehtt. 

"All  my  Just  Debts."     V.  Debts. 

As  to  effect  of  revocation  of  "all  wills,  etc,"  V.  In  re  Kingdon,  1886,  55 
L.  J.  Ch.  598. 

ALL  AND  EVEEY. — For  an  illustration  of  effect  of  this  phrase,  V.  In  re 
Sihley,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  387 ;  5  Ch.  D.  494;  but  see  that  decision,  as  based  on 
this  phrase,  criticised  by  Kay,  J.,  in  In  re  Webster,  1882,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  768 ;  23 
Ch.  D.  737. 

A  bequest  to  A.,  and  after  her  decease  to  "all  and  every  her  child  and 
children,  and  his,  her,  and  their  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  for  his. 
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her,  and  their  own  absolute  use  and  benefit " ;  held  to  create  a  joint  tenancy  in 
the  children  {Morgan  v.  Britten,  1871,  L.  K  13  Eq.  28;  41  L.  J.  Ch.  70). 

AM. — In  a  devise,  "such  an  expression  as  'all  the  lands  of  which  I  am  seised 
in  A.,'  must  be  read  as  if  written  just  before  the  testator's  death.  V.  Doe  v. 
Walker,  1844,  13  L.  J.  Ex.  153  ;  12  Mee.  &  W.  591 "  (per  Kay,  J.,  In  re  Portal 
to  Lamb,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  1163).  The  decision  in  that  latter  case  was  reversed 
(1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1012;  30  Ch.  D.  50),  without,  however,  afieoting  the 
proposition  above  cited.     Vf.  1  Jarm.  299,  300;  N'ow. 

AMONG. — A  testamentary  gift  to  two  or  more  "  among,"  or  "  amongst,"  them 
creates  a  tenancy  in  common  (2  Jarm.  1121  et  seq. ;  Hawk.  112).     V.  Bbtween. 

ANNUITY;  PEEPETUAL  ANNUITY.— "An  annuity  is  a  yearly  payment 
of  a  certaine  summe  of  money  granted  to  another  in  fee,  for  life,  or  yeares 
charging  the  person  of  the  grantor  onely"  {Go.  Litt.  144  6;  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  718). 

The  gift  of  an  annuity  generally  means  an  annual  sum  during  the  life  of  the 
annuitant  {In  re  Taber,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  721),  "  and  nothing  more  "  (per  Fry,  J., 
Blight  V.  Hartnoll,  1881,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  163 ;  19  Ch.  D.  294 ;  affd.  52  L.  J.  Ch.  672 ; 
23  Ch.  D.  218;  V.  In, re  Foster,  1889,  23  L.  E.  Ir.  269;  In  re  Morgan  62  L.  J. 
Ch.  789)  ;  but  where  there  is  a  direction  to  purchase  an  annuity,  or  a  dedication  of 
a  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  purchased,  or  where  the  annuity  is  dealt  with  as 
being  in  existence  and  operative  beyond  the  life  of  the  first  annuitant,  and  no 
other  period  can  be  fixed  for  such  further  duration  short  of  making  it  perpetual, 
the  annuity  will  be  in  perpetuity,  i.e.  it  is  a  bequest  of  such  a  sum  as  will  produce 
the  income  intended  for  the  legatee,  who  may  (notwithstanding  a  direction  to  the 
contrary)  elect  to  take  that  sum,  or  have  the  annuity ;  and  in  the  event  of  his 
death  before  the  annuity  is  purchased,  the  sum  which  would  have  been  needed 
for  its  purchase  will  go  to  his  representatives  (Wms.  Exs.  1061,  1062,  and  cases 
there  cited;  Stokes  v.  Heron,  1845,  2  Dr.  &  W.  89 ;  12  CI.  &  Fin.  161 ;  Ross  v. 
Borer,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  709;  2  John,  and  H.  469;  Bent  v.  Gullen,  1871,  40 
L.  J.  Ch.  250 ;  6  Ch.  235,  not  followed  in  In  re  Morgan,  supra ;  Stokes  v.  Gheek, 
1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  922  ;  28  Beav.  620;  Blight  v.  Hartnoll,  supra). 

"  Annuity,"  sec.  8,  Legacy  Duty  Act  (36  Geo.  iii.  c.  52) ;  V.  Grow  v.  Robinson, 
1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  516. 

APPOINTMENT.— A  power  to  appoint  "by  will  or  appointment,"  to  be 
signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  may  be  exercised  by 
deed  (Sug.  Pow.  211). 

APPEOBATION.— F.  Consent. 

APPROPRIATE. — A  power  in  a  will  enabling  a  person  to  "appropriate" 
or  "select,"  for  his  own  use,  such  parts  of  testator's  property  as  he  may 
desire,  has  been  held  to  intimate  a  confidence  that  a  reasonable  selection,  and 
not  the  whole,  will  be  taken ;  and  though  the  exact  extent  to  which  the  donee 
may  go  in  benefiting  himself  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  laid  down 
beforehand,  yet  possibly  the  Court  would  find  a  mode  of  restraining  any  palpably 
unreasonable  exercise  of  the  power  {Kennedy  v.  Kennedy,  1853,  10  Hare,  438; 
Vf.  Davis  V.  Davis,  1863,  1  Hem.  &  M.  255;  Reid  v.  Reid,  1862,  30  Beav.  388). 
But  where  the  power  extends  over  only  a  small  class  of  property,  e.g.  testator's  plate, 
and  the  donee  be  his  widow,  it  would  seem  she  may  take  the  whole  of  it  {Arthur 
V.  Mackinnon,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  534;  11  Ch.  D.  385).  And  where  there  were 
no  such  circumstances,  but  the  gift  empowered  the  donee  "  to  choose  everything 
he  might  desire  "  from  the  furniture,  except  some  specified  articles,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (hereon  affirming  North,  J.)  held  he  might  take  all  or  as  much  as  he 
liked,  other  than  the  excepted  articles  {In  re  Sharland,  [1896]  1  Ch.  517).  Vh. 
I  Jarm.  332 ;  Some,  and  Such. 

APPROPRIATED. — In  a  general  testamentary  gift  of  all  property  of  what- 
ever description  that  testator  might  die  possessed  of,  to  be  "  appropriated "  as 
donee  might  think  fit.  Leach,  V.-C,  thought  a  criticism  founded  upon  the  words 
"possessed  of"  and  "appropriated"  too  nice  to  exclude  realty  {Noel  v.  Hoy,  1820, 
5  Madd.  38 ;  stated  1  Jarm.  696). 

ARRANGEMENT. — A  testamentary  power  enabling  trustees  to  wind  up 
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testator's  affairs,  "  and  in  so  doing  to  make  any  sales  and  arrangements  they  shall 
judge  expedient,"  authorises  them  to  give  a  mortgage  on  the  realty  (In  re  Jones, 
Button  T.  BrooJcfield,  1889,  34  Sol.  J.  11). 
AT.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  At. 

ATTAIN. — A  limitation  to  those  "  who  attain,"  or  "  such  as  attain  "  a  particular 
age,  or  marry,  creates  a  condition  precedent  {Duffleld  v.  Duffield,  1829,  3  Bli. 
N.  S.  260) ;  but  in  some  cases  the  estate  would  vest  at  once,  subject  to  be  divested 
on  the  event  not  happening  {Mushett  v.  Eaton,  1875,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  22  ;  1  Ch.  D. 
435).     Vf.  the  cases  cited,  Watson,  Eq.  1219. 

Devise  to  T.  for  life,  remainder  to  his  second  son  "  on  his  attaining  twenty- 
one,  but  in  default  of  there  being  a  second  son  "  then  over,  does  not  give,  to  a 
second  son  dying  under  twenty-one,  an  estate  in  fee  with  an  excutory  devise  over, 
but  only  a  remainder  contingent  on  his  attaining  twenty-one  (Alexander  v. 
Alexander,  1855,  24  L.  J.  C.  P.  150 ;  16  C.  B.  59). 

ATTEST;  ATTESTATION.— To  "attest"  an  instrument  is  not  merely  to 
subscribe  one's  name  to  it  as  having  been  present  at  its  execution,  but  ■  includes 
also,  essentially,  the  presence,  in  fact,  at  its  execution  of  some  disinterested  person 
capable  of  giving  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  (Boherts  v.  Phillips,  1855,  24  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  171;  4  El.  &  Bl.  450;  Bryan  v.  White,  1845,  2  Eobert.  315;  Seal  v. 
Claridge,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Q.  B.  316;  Sharp  v.  Birch,  1881,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64; 
8  Q.  B.  D.  Ill ;  Ford  v.  Kettle,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  558;  9  Q.  B.  D.  139; 
but  on  the  two  last  cases,  V.  Oooper  v.  Zeffer,  1884,  32  W.  E.  402;  Va.  Doe  d. 
Spilsbury  v.  Burdett,  1842-43,  4  Ad.  &  E.  1 ;  9  Ad.  &  E.  936 ;  1  P.  &  D.  670 ;  10 
CI.  &  Fin.  340;  Freshfield  v.  Beed,  1842,  11  L.  J.  Ex.  193;  9  Mee.  &  W.  404; 
Vf.  Body  V.  Ealse,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  203 ;  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  57). 

"  'To  attest'  is  to  bear  witness  to  a  fact.  Take  a  common  example  :  a  notary 
pubhc  attests  a  protest ;  he  bears  witness  not  to  the  statements  in  that  protest, 
but  to  the  fact  of  the  making  of  those  statements ;  so  I  conceive  the  witnesses  in 
a  wiU  bear  witness  to  all  that  the  statute  requires  attesting  witnesses  to  attest, 
namely,  that  the  signature  was  made  or  acknowledged  in  their  presence "  (per 
Dr.  Lushington,  Hvdson  v.  Parker,  1844,  1  Eobert.  26 ;  Vf.  1  Jarm.  92). 

"Attest  and  subscribe"  a  will;  V.  Griffiths  v.  Griffiths,  1871,  L.  E.  2  P.  &  M. 
300;  In  re  Maddock,  1874,  3  ibid.  169 ;  Boherts  v.  Phillips,  supra. 

BALANCE.— Bequest  of  "  balance,"  F.  Hill  v.  Mason,  1820,  2  Jac.  &  W. 
248;  of  "smaU  balance,"  F.  Page  v.  Yoi^ng,  1875,  L.  E.  19  Eq.  501. 

BELOVED  WIFE.— "A  bequest  by  a  husband  to  his  'beloved  wife,'  not 
mentioning  her  by  name,  applies  exclusively  to  the  individual  who  answers  the 
description  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and  is  not  to  be  extended  to  an  after-taken 
wife"  (Wms.  Exs.  1108,  citing  Garratt  v.  Niblock,  1830,  1  E.  &  M.  629).  In 
the  note,  however,  it  is  added,  "  this  point  cannot  arise  since  the  new  Wills  Act ; 
for  the  second  marriage  would  revoke  the  will.  But  a  similar  question  may  occur 
in  respect  of  a  bequest  by  a  testator  to  the  wife  of  another  person ;  F.  Boreham 
V.  Bigncai,  1850,  8  Hare,  131 ;  19  L.  J.  Ch.  431 ;  In  re  Dyne,  1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq. 
65;  38  L.  J.  Ch.  471."     Vf  In  re  Morrisson,  W.  N.  (88)  212. 

A  bequest  to  "my  dearly  beloved,"  of  all  testator's  property,  even  though 
coupled  with  an  appointment  of  "  her  "  as  sole  executrix,  was  held  uncertain,  and 
did  not  give  the  property  to  the  wife  {Sullivan  v.  Sullivan,  4  Ir.  Eq.  457).    F.  Wife. 

BENEFIT. — A  power  to  trustees  to  make  advances  for  a  person's  "  benefit," 
enables  them  to  make  advances  to  set  up  in  business  that  person's  husband  {In  re 
Kershaw,  1868,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  751 ;  L.  E.  6  Eq.  322) ;  or  to  pay  the  person's  debts 
{Lmther  v.  Bentineh,  1874,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  197;  L.  E.  19  Eq.  167;  Sv.  In  re 
Price,  1887,  34  Ch.  D.  603).  Vf.  In  re  Hargreaves,  W.  N.  (85)  174.  F 
Advancement. 

But  a  discretionary  trust  to  apply  income  forfeited  by  bankruptcy,  for  the 
"benefit"  of  the  bankrupt  beneficiary,  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  allowing  it  to 
be  spent  on  his  maintenance  in  the  widest  and  most  general  sense  of  that  word 
{In  re  BulloeJc,  1891,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  341 ;  39  W.  E.  472). 

"  Benefit  of  children  " ;   F.  7«  re  Pococ^-,  1871,  L.  E.   6  Ch.  445;  Scotney  y. 
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Lomer,  1886,  29  Ch.  D.  535;  31  ibid.  380;  Urquhart  v.  Butterfield,  1887,  36 
Ch.  D.  55 ;  37  iUd.  358. 

A  bequest  "  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  children,''  semble,  means  to  the  wife 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  her  children ;  in  any  case  the  children  take  as  joint 
tenants  (Armstrong  v.  Armstrong,  1869,  38  L.  J.  Ch.  463 ;  L.  K  7  Eq.  518). 

BENEFIT  OF  SURVIVOESHIP.—"  There  is  a  difi'erence  between  a  gift 
over  of  the  shares  of  any  prior  legatees  to  the  survivors,  and  a  gift  to  several 
'  with  benefit  of  survivorship.'  The  latter  expression  is  very  general,  and  may 
without  impropriety  be  held  to  pervade  the  whole  fund,  so  as  to  carry  accrued  as 
well  as  original  shares  "  (2  Jarm.  714,  citing  In  re  Grawhall,  1856,  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
480;  Sv.  Vorley  v.  Richardson,  1856,  ibid.  126;  25  L.  J.  Ch.  335). 

As  to  this  phrase  giving  a  vested  interest,  V.  Gorneck  v.  Wadman,  1868, 
L.  E.  7  Eq.  80,  wherein  Donald  v.  Bryce,  1853,  16  Beav.  581,  was  doubted ;  Va. 
Daniel  v.  Gosset,  1854,  19  Beav.  478. 

BENEVOLENCE ;  BENEVOLENT.— A  bequest  for  objects  of  "benevolence 
and  liberality"  (Morice  v.  Bishop  of  Durham,  1805,  9  Ves.  399  ;  10  ibid.  522),  or 
for  "benevolent  purposes"  (James  v.  Allen,  1817,  3  Mer.  17;  In  re  Jarman, 
1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  675;  8  Ch.  D.  584),  is  not  good.     V.  Charity. 

BEQUEATHED.— The  word  "  bequeathed  "  (though  perhaps  not  in  itself  a 
technical  word)  is  primarily  applicable  only  to  property  passing  under  a  testament- 
ary disposition  (In  re  Armstrong,  1879,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  53 ;  42  L.  T.  823).  Cp 
Devise. 

BETWEEN. — ^A  testamentary  gift  to  two  or  more  "  between,"  or  "  between 
or  amongst,"  them  creates  a  tenancy  in  common  (Wms.  Uxs.  1327  — 1329 ; 
2  Jarm.  1121 ;  A.-G.  v.  Fletcher,  1871,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  128;  41  L.J.  Ch.  167);  and 
so,  though  the  phrase  be  "jointly  and  between  them  "  (Perkins  v.  Baynton,  1781, 
1  B.  C.  C.  118;  Richardson  v.  Richardson,  1845,  14  Sim.  526).  V.  Amons. 
Vf.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Between. 

BEYOND  SEAS.— By  the  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  12,  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nor  the  islands  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  and  Sark,  or  any  islands  adjacent  to  any  of  them,  are  to  be  deemed  to 
be  "  beyond  seas  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  4  &  5  Anne, 
c.  16.  (Prior  to  19  &  20  Vict.  Ireland  was  "beyond  seas,"  quA  4  &  5  Anne, 
Lane  v.  Bennett,  1836,  1  Mee.  &  W.  70.) 

The  words  "  beyond  seas "  are  not  to  be  construed  literally,  but  are 
synonymous  with  "  out  of  the  realm  or  territories,"  and  include,  e.g.,  India 
(Addison  on  Torts,  59,  citing  Ruckmaboye  v.  Lulloobhoy  Mottichund,  1852,  8  Moo. 
P.  C.  4). 

BLANKS. — As  to  filling  in  and  construing  blanks  in  wills,  V.  article  Blanks 
m  Wills  in  this  Encycl.;  Jarm.  19,  78,  118,  340,  412,  1047;  Theobald  on 
Wills,  32,  221;  In  re  Harrison,  1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  799;  30  Ch.  D.  390; 
Illingimrth  v.  Cooke,  1851,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  512;  9  Hare,  37;  Gill  v.  Bagshaw, 
1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  842;  L.  R.  2  Eq.  746;  In  re  White,  [1893]  2  Ch.  41; 
62  L.  J.  Ch.  342 ;  In  re  Macduff,  1896,  65  L.  J.  Ch.  700. 

BORN. — The  word  "  born  "  or  "  begotten,"  in  gifts  to  children  as  a  class,  do 
not  exclude  after-born  children  (2  Jarm.  183). 

In  such  a  connection,  the  word  "  born "  or  "  living "  is  synonymous  with 
procreated,  so  as  to  include  a  child  en  ventre  (ibid.  185).  But  the  fiction,  or 
indulgence,  of  the  law  which  treats  a  child  en  ventre  as  actually  born,  'applies 
only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  child  to  take  a  benefit  to  which  if  actually  born 
it  would  have  been  entitled  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  word  "  born  "  must  have  its 
natural  interpretation  (Blasson  v.  Blasson,  1864,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  18  ;  2  De  G.,  J.  &  S. 
665;  Pearce  v.  Carrington,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  516,  900;  8  Ch.  969).  In 
Blasson  v.  Blasson,  the  words  were  "  born  and  living  " ;  and  "  it  was  necessary 
there  that  the  child  should  be  both  born  and  living"  (per  Chitty,  J.,  In  re 
Burrows,  [1895]  2  Ch.  497;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  52). 

BROTHER  ;  SISTER.— A  gift  to  "  brothers,"  "  sisters,"  includes  the  half- 
blood  ;  "  and  so  with  regard  to  every  other  degree  of  relationship"  (2  Jarm.  154). 
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"  I  think  that,  in  general,  when  a  man  speaks  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  speaks 
of  them  not  with  reference  to  the  definition  of  the  word  in  the  dictionary,  but  as 
a  class  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  one  or  both  of  his  parents  in  which  he 
himself  stands.  Though  the  half-blood  are  not  descended  from  both  the  same 
parents,  they  are, — as  it  is  said  in  Les  Termes  de  la  Leij,  tit.  '  Demy  Sangue,' — 
'after  a  sort,  brothers,'  'brothers  by  the  father's  side,'  'brothers  by  one  mother'; 
and  however  others  might  describe  them  or  they  might  designate  themselves, 
I  think  that  if  required  to  give  a  precise  description  of  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  relation  existing  between  them,  they,  in  ordinary  parlance,  would  be 
called  and  would  call  themselves,  brothers  and  sisters "  (per  Turner,  V.-C, 
Grieves  v.  Rawley,  1852,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  625  ;  10  Hare,  63).  But  this  con- 
struction may  be  varied  by  a  context  {In  re  Reed,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  790). 

The  widower  of  a  sister  is  not  a  "  brother,"  nor  is  the  widow  of  a  brother  a 
"  sister,"  there  being  no  blood  relationship  (Hussey  v.  Berkeley,  1763,  2  Eden, 
194).     Cp.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Nephew. 

BUSINESS. — A  bequest  of  a  "business  "  does  not  include  a  freehold  shop  in 
which  the  business  is  carried  on  (In  re  Henton,  1882,  30  W.  E.  702).  Vf. 
Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.  tit.  "  Business." 

CALLED. — "My  estate  called  A."  is  a  general  description,  not  confined  to  a 
particular  locality,  and  therefore  extrinsic  evidence  may  be  given  of  what  is 
included  in  such  a  devise;  secus,  if  there  were  a  description  of  lands  "at"  or 
"in"  a  particular  locality  (Ricketts  y.  Turquand,  1848,  1  H.  L.  472  ;  cited  1  Jarm. 
399).     F.  Op. 

CASH — This  is  a  stricter  term  than  "Money."  In  Beales  v.  Crisford  (13 
L.J.  Ch.  26  13  Sim.  592),  it  was  held  that  neither  a  promissory  note  payable  to 
order,  nor  long  annuities,  nor  Columbian  Bonds  came  within  "  cash  or  money  so 
called"  (1  Jarm.  725;  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  1052).  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  it 
would  seem  other  bank  notes,  would  pass  under  a  bequest  of  "  cash  "  {Miller  v. 
Race,  1  Burr.  452 ;  1  Sm.  L.  G.  491).      V.  Money. 

CHARGE.— See  this  Encycl.  tit.  Charge. 

CHARGE  OF  DEBTS. — As  to  what  words  will  create  a  charge  of  debts  on 
real  estate,  V.  2  Jarm.  1390  et  seq.  ;  and  as  to  Legacies,  ibid.  1408. 

CHARGE  OR  LIABILITY.— A  legacy  "free  from  any  charge  or  liability  in 
respect  thereof"  is  duty  free  {Warbrick  v.  Varley,  1861,  30  Beav.  241). 

CHARITABLE  PURPOSE.— A  bequest  for  "charitable"  purposes,  or  for 
"charities  and  other  public  purposes,"  is  good  {In  re  Sutton,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch. 
613;  28  Ch.  D.  464;  33  W.  R.  519;  Dolan  v.  Macdermot,  1868,  3  Ch.  676); 
but  a  bequest  for  "  charitable  or  benevolent  purposes,"  or  where  "  charitable  "  is 
disjunctively  associated  with  any  other  purpose  not  good  as  a  charity,  the  gift  is 
bad,  because  the  money  may  be  applied  to  purposes  not  legally  charitable  {In  re 
Macduff,  cited  Philantheopic).  A  bequest  "  to  be  given  in  private  charity  "  is 
not  good  {Ommaney  v.  Butcher,  1823,  Turn.  &  R.  260  ;  24  R.  R.  42).  Vf  Tudor, 
Ghar.  Trusts. 

A  bequest  to  an  anti-vivisection  society  is  a  good  exercise  of  a  power  to 
appoint  "for  some  charitable  purpose"  {In  re  Foveaux,  1895,  64  L.  J.  Ch. 
856). 

As  to  exemption  from  income  tax  qua  property  devoted  to  "  charitable 
purposes,"  V.  Income  Tax  Oommrs.  v.  Pemsel,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  531 ;  61  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  265. 

"Charitable  purpose,"  as  used  in  sec.  11,  subsec.  3,  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Act,  1885,  V.  Inland  Revenue  v.  Scott,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  152;  61  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  432. 

CHATTELS. — " '  Chattels '  is  a  French  word  and  signifies  Goods,  which  by  a 
word  of  art  we  call  catalla.  Now  goods  or  chattels  are  either  personall  or  reall. 
Personall,  as  horse  and  other  beasts,  household  stuffe,  bowes,  weapons,  and  such 
like ;  called  personall,  because  for  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the  person  of  a 
man,  or  else  for  that  they  are  to  be  recovered  by  personall  actions.  Reall, 
because  they  concerne  the  reality,  as  tearms  for  yeares  of  lands  or  tenements, 
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wardships,  the  interest   of   tenant  by  statute   staple,  by  statute  merchant,  by 
elegit,  and  such  like  "  {Co.  Litt.  118  h). 

Chattels  Real,  as  to  what  are,  V.  Wms.  Exs.  1045,  1046,  pt.  2,  bk.  2,  eh.  1. 
The  most  common  are  leaseholds  for  years. 

Chattels  Personal  are  :  (1)  chattels  animate,  (2)  chattels  vegetable,  (3)  chattels 
inanimate  (Wms.  JExs.  632);  and  Vth.  at  length  Wms.  Exs.  617  et  seq.,  pt.  2,  bk. 
2,  ch.  2. 

"If  one  devise  to  J.  S.  all  his  'goods,'  or  all  his  '  chattels,'  by  either  of  these 
is  devised  as  much  as  by  both  of  them  "  (Touch.  447  ;  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  1045-1148). 

A  bequest  of  "  all  other  chattels  "  may  pass  the  residue  {In  re  Sharman,  1869, 
38  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  47 ;  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  661).     V.  Goods  and  Chattels. 

CHILD;  CHILDEEN.— "The  word  'child'  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  always 
applies  exclusively  to  a  legitimate  child"  (per  Pollock,  C.B.,  Dickinson  y..North- 
Eastern  Rwy.,  1863,  12  W.  E.  52;  33  L.  J,  Ex.  91 ;  Vf.  R.  v.  Maude,  1842,  6 
Jur.  646;  2  Dowl.  N.  S.  58;  Sv.  R.  v.  Hodnett,  1786,  1  T.  E.  96;  judgment 
of  Cotton,  L.J.,  Northwiek  v.  ^S"^.  Pancras,  1888,  58  L.  J.  M.  C.  73;  22 
Q.  B.  D.  164). 

So  in  a  will  or  deed,  illegitimate  children  are  not  included  in  the  word 
"  children " ;  unless,  when  the  surrounding  facts  are  ascertained  and  applied 
some  repugnancy  or  inconsistency,  and  not  merely  some  violation  of  a  moral 
obligation  or  of  a  probable  intention,  would  result  from  their  exclusion  {Dorin 
V.  Dorin,  1875,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  568;  45  L.  J.  Ch.  652;  and  Vh.  In  re 
Ayle,  1875,  1  Ch.  D.  282;  45  L.  J.  Ch.  223;  Ellis  v.  Houston,  1878,  10 
Ch.  D.  236.  Consider  the  last  case  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  extrinsic  evidence 
in  such  cases,  which,  however,  was  admitted  in  In  re  Haseldine,  1886,  31  Ch. 
D.  511). 

Speaking  generally,  an  illegitimate  child  will  only  be  comprised  in  "children" 
when  there  is  a  designatio  personce  {Beachcroft  v.  Beachcroft,  1816,  1  Madd.  430, 
stated  2  Jarm.  1097  ;  In  re  Herbert,  1860,  29  L.  J.  870;  1  John.  &  H.  121  ;  In 
re  Humphries,  24  Ch.  D.  691 ;  Milne  v.  Wood,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  Mb;  Hill  v. 
Crook,  1873,  ibid.  702 ;  L.  E.  6  H.  L.  265 ;  In  re  Brown's  Trusts,  1873,  43  L.  J. 
Ch.  84  ;  L.  E.  16  Eq.  239  ;  Megson  v.  Hindle,  1880,  15  Ch.  D.  198  ;  In  re  Bryon, 
1885,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  30 ;  30  Ch.  D.  110;  In  re  Brown,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  420).  Thus 
in  the  will  of  a  bachelor,  "  children  "  means  his  illegitimate  children,  for  he  can 
have  no  other  {Clifton  v.  Goodbun,  1871,  L.  E.  6  Eq.  278  ;  Vth.  2  Jarm.  1100) ;  so 
of  stepchildren  when  testator  has  no  child  of  his  own  {In  re  Jeans,  1895,  72  L.  T.  • 
835) ;  so  if  the  will  furnishes  a  dictionary  from  which  the  extended  meaning  may 
be  gathered  (per  Lord  Cairns,  Hill  v.  Crook,  supra ;  In  re  Lowe,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  415 ; 
In  re  Walker,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  622). 

As  to  aftsr-born  illegitimate  children,  the  rule  was  thus  stated  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  Hill  v.  Crook,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  712;  L.  E.  6  H.  L.  265:  "Wo 
gift,  however  express,  to  unborn  illegitimate  children  is  allowed  by  law;  nor 
under  a  gift,  good  as  to  illegitimate  children  as  a  class,  will  after-born  illegitimate 
children  be  permitted  to  take."  But  in  applying  that  rule  there  is  "the  essential 
distinction  between  a  deed  and  a  will  for  this  purpose,  in  that  a  deed  operates 
from  its  execution  and  a  will  from  the  death  of  the  testator  "  (per  Mellish,  L.  J., 
Occleston  v.  Fullalove,  1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  310;  9  Ch.  147);  and  it  was 
accordingly  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  that  case  (Selborne,  L.C., 
dissenting),  that  illegitimate  children,  sufficiently  designated,  born  between  the  date 
of  the  will  and  the  death  of  the  testator,  could  take  {Va.  In  re  Horner,  Eagleton 
V.  Horner,  1887,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  211 ;  37  Ch.  D.  695  ;  In  re  Harrison,  [1894]  1  Ch. 
561 ;  In  re  Hastie,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  728;  56  L.  J.  Ch.  792;  57  L.  T.  168). 
The  statement  of  the  effect  of  Occleston  v.  Fullalove,  by  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in  In  re 
Goodwin  (1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  258 ;  L.  E.  17  Eq.  345),  is  not  correct  {In  re  Bolton, 
1885-86,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  398  ;  31  Ch.  D.  542 ;  34  W.  E.  325),  for  "  the  law  is  clear 
that,  however  a  man  may  wish  to  provide  for  illegitimate  children,  he  cannot  do  so 
by  any  means  which  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  paternity,  of  which  the  law  accepts 
no  evidence  except  the  fact  of  marriage  "  (per  Bowen,  L.  J.,  In  re  Bolton,  supra) ; 
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and  therefore  it  was  held  in  that  case  that  the  child  of  a  reputed  wife,  en  ventre 
at  the  testa,tor's  death,  could  not  take  under  a  bequest  to  his  "child  or  children," 
Vf.  as  to  testamentary  gifts  to  illegitimate  children,  2  Jarm.  eh.  31 ;  Wms.  Exs. 
953  et  seq. 

What  constitutes  legitimacy  is,  however,  rather  a  question  of  status  than  of 
construction.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  now  "  settled  that  any  person  legitimate 
according  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  his  father  at  his  birth,  is  legitimate  every- 
where within  the  range  of  international  law  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding  to  personal 
property"  (per  Kay,  J.,  In  re  Andres,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  794;  24  Ch.  D.  637  ; 
which  case  V.  for  discussion  of  the  previous  authorities,  and  especially  Boi/es  v. 
Bedale,  1863,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  283 ;  1  H.  &  M.  798,  and  In  re  Goodman's  Trusts, 
1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  425;  17  Ch.  D.  266.  Vf  In  re  Gray,  [1892]  3  Ch.  88; 
61  L.  J.  Ch.  622).  So  also  persons  who  have  the  legal  status  of  children  by 
virtue  of  a  foreign  law  applicable  to  their  case,  are  "  children  "  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment  to  legacy  duty.  But  a  foreign  status  will  not  aid  a  person  claiming  to 
inherit  land  in  England  (Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  1826,  4  L.  J.  0.  S.  K.  B.  190; 
5  Barn.  &  Cress.  438 ;  2  CI.  &  Fin.  571 ;  7  ihid.  895 ;  6  Bli.  K  S.  479  ;  9  ibid. 
32 ;  6  Bing.  N.  C.  385) ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  legitimated  by  the  law  of 
the  domicile  of  his  father  is  entitled  to  participate  in  a  devise  to  "  children  "  of 
land  in  England  or  its  proceeds  {In  re  Gray,  supra). 

"  The  words  '  child  or  children '  primarily  mean  issue  in  the  first  generation 
only — sons  and  daughters — to  the  exclusion  of  grandchildren  or  other  remoter 
descendants "  (per  Lord  Blackburn,  Bowen  v.  Lewis,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  68; 
9  App.  Cas.  890;  Oldham  case,  1869,  1  O'M.  &  H.  160;  Maund  v.  Mason,  1874, 
L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  254;  43  L.  J.  M.  C.  62;  Moor  v.  Raisbeck,  1841,  12  Sim.  123; 
Pride  v.  Fooks,  1858,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  81  ;  3  De  G.  &  J.  252 ;  Loring  v.  Thomas, 
1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  789 ;  1  Drew.  &  Sm.  497 ;  Nicholson  v.  Kirk,  1885,  29  Sol.  J. 
205 ;  Wms.  £xs.  952).  But  the  context  may  show  that  these  words  have  been 
used,  by  mistake,  for  "descendants"  or  something  else,  and  so  they  would  sometimes 
receive  another  construction  than  their  ordinary  one  {Morgan  v.  Thomas,  1882, 
51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  556  ;  Harley  v.  Mitford,  1855,  21  Beav.  280 ;  In  re  Smith,  1887,  56 
L.  J.  Ch.  771 ;  35  Ch.  D.  558 ;  56  L.  T.  878 ;  35  W.  E.  663).  So  if  there  be 
no  child,  grandchildren  may  take  under  a  bequest  to  "children"  {Grooke  v. 
Brookeing,  1689,  2  Vern.  108).  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  word  would  be 
otherwise  inoperative  is  not  sufficient  to  widen  its  interpretation  {Nicholson  v. 
Kirk,  supra).  Vf  as  to  testamentary  gifts  to  children,  2  Jarm.  ch.  30 ;  Wms. 
Exs.  941,  952  et  seq. 

Though  the  word  "  child  "  or  "  children,"  in  its  primary  sense,  is  to  be  read 
as  a  word  of  purchase — as  a  designation  of  a  person  or  persons  (per  Earl  Cairns, 
Bowen  v.  Lewis,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  63) — and  to  be  confined  to  issue  in  the  first 
degree,  yet,  as  regards  real  estate,  the  context  may  convert  it  into  a  word  of 
limitation,  and  render  it  equivalent  to  "  heirs  of  the  body,"  and  so  create  an  entail 
{Byngy.Byng,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  470;  10  H.  L.  171;  Clifford  y.  Koe,  1880, 
5  App.  Cas.  447) ;  and  if  the  devise  be  to  "  A.  ■  and  his  children,"  he  having 
none  at  the  time  of  the  devise,  the  word  "  children  "  must  be  taken  as  a  word  of 
limitation,  and  A.  would  take  an  entail  {Wild's  case,  1599,  6  Co.  Rep.  16  6; 
reported  also  as  Anon,  in  Gouldsborough,  139,  pi.  47,  and  as  Richardson  v. 
Yardleym  Moore,  397,  pi.  519.  For  collection  of  cases  on  and  discussion  of  the 
Rule  in  Wild's  case,  V.  2  Jarm.  ch.  38 ;  Wms.  Exs.  967  ;  Hawk.  198  ;  and  V. 
-Bowen  v.  Lewis,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  55 ;  9  App.  Cas.  890;  and  tit.  Wild's  Case 
in  this  Enoycl.). 

The  principle  of   Wild's  case  applies  even  where  there  is  a  child  of  A.  en 

ventre  sa  mkre  at  the  death  of  the  testator  {Roper  v.  Roper,  1867,  36  L.  J.  C.  P. 

270;  37  ibid.  7.     Sv.  Grieve  v.  Grieve,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  932 ;  L.  R.  4  Eq.  180). 

"Children"  means  one  child,  if  there  be  only  one  {Grooke  v.  Brookeing,  supra). 

V.  Issue  ;  Oppspeing  ;  Boen  ;  Natural  Childeen. 

iVofe.— Property  given  to  illegitimate  children  will  be  comprised  in  a  gift  over  of 
property  given  to  "  children"  {Smith  v.  Jobson,  1888,  32  Sol.  J.  662 ;  59  L.  T.  397). 
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CHILDREN'S  CHILDEEN.— "  I  read  the  words  '  children's  children  '  (in 
Stat,  of  Distributions)  as  meaning  '  issue  of  children ' "  (per  North,  J.,  In  re  Natt, 
Walker  v.  Gammage,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  798;  37  Ch.  D.  517). 

In  a  limitation  of  realty,  V.  Hampton  v.  Holman,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  183. 

CHILDREN  OF  A.  AND  B.  —  V.  Hawk.  113;  /«  re  Featherstone,  1882, 
22  Ch.  Ill;  52  L.  J.  Ch.  75. 

"Children  of  A.  and  B.  respectively,"  V.  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  1882,  9  L.  R. 
Ir.  301. 

CHOOSE.— F.  Appropriate. 

CLEAR. — The  gift  of  a  "  clear  "  annuity  or  legacy  exempts  it  from  legacy 
duty  {Lethiridge  v.  Thurloio,  1851,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  538;  15  Beav.  334;  Banks  y. 
Braithwaite,  1862,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  35;  10  W.  R.  612.  Vf.  I  Jarm.  152;  Seton, 
961;  Watson,  Fq.  1345).  And  this  construction  is  not  altered  by  a  special 
direction  that  one  annuity  is  to  be  "  free  of  legacy  duty,"  which  direction  is 
omitted  as  regards  another  annuity  in  the  same  will  (In  re  Robins,  W.  N.  (88) 
41  ;  32  Sol.  J.  273).  And  even  where  an  appointment  of  a  residue  of  a  fund 
would  be  regarded  as  a  gift  of  a  definite  sum,  a  preceding  appointment  of  part  of 
such  fund  "  of  the  clear  value  "  of  so  much,  will  exempt  that  amount  from  liability 
to  contribute  to  probate  and  legacy  duty  and  testamentary  expenses  (In  re  Currie, 
1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  743 ;  59  L.  T.  200;  36  W.  E.  752). 

But  in  Banks  v.  Braithioaite  {supra)  the  direction  was  to  retain  so  much 
consols  "as  should  be  sufficient  to  realise  the  clear  yearly  income  of  £150  ";  and 
the  Yice-Chancellor  decided  that  this  income  was  not  free  of  legacy  duty ;  for  he 
said,  "  The  amount  (to  be  retained)  having  been  arrived  at,  the  dividends  are  then 
directed  to  be  paid  to  the  petitioner.  The  word  '  clear '  does  not  apply  to  that 
direction."  Va.  Sanders  v.  Kiddell,  1835,  5  L.  J.  Ch.  29  ;  7  Sim.  536 ;  Pridie  v. 
Field,  1854,  19  Beav.  497.  It  has,  however,  been  said  that  "this  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  be  tenable  on  principle  "  (Jarm.,  citing  Wilks  v.  Groom,  1856,  2 
Jur.  N.  S.  798  ;  Harper  v.  Morley,  1838,  2  Jur.  653.  Va.  In  re  Cole,  1869,  L.  R. 
8  Eq.  271);  and  it  was  still  more  importantly  questioned  by  Lindley,  M.  R., 
and  Chitty,  L.J.,  in  In  re  Saunders  (1897,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  55),  in  which  case  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (reversing  Stirling,  J.)  that  a  direction  that  so  much 
of  the  trust  property  "  as  should  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  net  sum  of  £2000  "  for 
A.,  entitled  A.  to  have  the  succession  duty  on  that  sum  paid  out  of  the 
unappointed  part  of  the  trust  property. 

The  word  "  clear,"  alone,  will  scarcely  exempt,  even  a  testamentary  annuity, 
from  income  tax  {Lethhridge  v.  Thurlow,  supra)  ;  but  coupled  with  other  apt 
words  (in  a  will,  but  not  in  a  deed)  it  would  do  so.     V.  Deductions. 

COLLECT. — A  testamentary  direction  to  "  collect  and  get  in  "  the  property 
given,  is  not  sufficient  to  limit  the  gift  to  personalty  (D'Almaine  v.  Moseley, 
1  Drew.  629  ;  22  L.  J.  Ch.  971  ;  Hamilton  v.  Buckmaster,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  323;  36 
L.  J.  Ch.  58). 

CONTINUING  TRUSTEE— This  is  a  phrase  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
settled.  Bacon,  V.-C,  decided  that  the  term  "continuing  trustee"  is  not  con- 
iined  to  one  who  remains  after  another  has  retired ;  but  includes  one  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  but  who  has  not,  as  yet,  executed  a  deed  evidencing 
his  retirement  {In  re  Glenny,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  417  ;  25  Ch.  D.  611 ;  32  W.  R. 
457).  But  in  so  deciding,  the  decision  of  Kindersley,  V.-C,  in  Travis  v.  Illingworth 
(1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  665  ;  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  344),  was  dissented  from  ; -a  decision, 
however,  which,  notwithstanding  In  re  Glenny,  was  adhered  to  by  Pearson,  J.,  in 
Allen  V.  Norris  (1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  913  ;  27  Ch.  D.  333),  and  per  North,  J., 
Goates  to  Parsons  (1886,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  242  ;  Va.  Lewin,  664).  The  weight  of 
judicial  authority  would  therefore  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that  a 
retiring  trustee  is  not  a  continuing  trustee.  Vf.  Stones  v.  Rowton,  1853,  17  Beav. 
308 ;  22  L.  J.  Ch.  975.  But  Vh.  sec.  31  (6),  Conv.  and  L.  P.  Act,  1881 
(replaced  by  s.  10,  subs.  4,  Trustee  Act,  1893);  but  even  under  that  section  a 
retiring  trustee  is  not  a  "continuing"  trustee,  unless  it  is  shown  that  he  is  com- 
petent and  willing  to  act  within  its  provisions  {Goates  to  Parsons,  supra). 
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A  trustee  who  has  never  acted  and  has  declined  to  act,  is  not  a  "  surviving  or 
continuing"  trustee  {Nicholson  v.  Wright,  1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  312;  5  W.  E. 
431).  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  decision  in  that  case  was  a  "narrow  con- 
struction" (Sug.  Pow.  886) ;  and  in  Pell  v.  De  Winton  (1857,  2  De  G.  &  J.  13) 
Lord  Cranworth  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  it.  In  In  re  Glenmj,  supra, 
however,  it  was  cited  by  Bacon,  V.-C,  apparently  with  approval.  Cp.  Acting 
Tbustie  ;  Declining  Trustee. 

CONTRAEY  INTENTION.— In  Locke  King's  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  133) :  V. 
Dart,  922,  923 ;  In  re  Fleck,  Colton  v.  Roberts,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  943 ;  37  Ch.  D. 
677;  58  L.  T.  624;  36  W.  E.  663  ;  In  re  Campbell,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  594. 

In  the  Wills  Act,  1837,  sec.  24 :  V.  In  re  Portal  to  Lamb,l885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1012 ; 
30  Ch.  D.  50 ;  In  re  Wells,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  646 ;  Doyle  v.  Cotjle,  1895,  1  Ir.  R. 
205  ;— sec.  26  :  V.  Wilson  v.  Eden,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  385  ;  5  Ex.  752,  especially 
judgment  of  Campbell,  C.  J.;  Anon.,  41  Sol.  J.  75  ; — sec.  27 :  V.  In  re  Marsh,  1888, 
57  L.  J.  Ch.  639  ;  38  Ch.  D.  630;  In  re  Phillips,  1889,  41  Ch.  D.  417 ;  In  re 
Tarrant,  W.  N.  (89)  146  ;  Phillips  v.  Cayley,  1890,  43  Ch.  D.  222  ;  59  L.  J.  Ch. 
177;  Doyle  v.  Coyle,  supra  ; — sec.  28  :  V.  Quarm  v.  Quarm,  [1892]  1  Q.  E.  184; 
61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  154. 

CONVENIENT  SPEED.— Trustees  for  sale  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for 
selling  the  property ;  "  and  though  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  direct  them 
'  with  all  convenient  speed,'  that  is  no  more  than  is  implied  by  law,  and  does  not 
render  an  immediate  sale  imperative"  (Lewin,  424,  citing  Buxton  v.  Buxton,  1835, 
1  Myl.  &  Cr.  80 ;  Garrett  v.  Noble,  1834,  3  L.  J.  Ch.  159  ;  6  Sim.  504  ;  Fry  v.  Fry, 
1859,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  591  ;  27  Beav.  144.  Va.  Fitzgerald  y.  Jervoise,  1820,  5  Madd. 
25;  VichersY.  Scott,  1834,  3  Myl.  &  K.  500  ;  Sculthorpe  v.  Tipper,  1871,  41  L.  J. 
Ch.  266  ;  L.  E.  13  Eq.  232  ;  Turner  v.  Buck,  1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  583  ;  L.  E.  18 
Eq.  301.  Turner  v.  Buck  was  considered  in  In  re  Wafers,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  517) ; 
and  the  construction  is'  not  different  if  the  direction  be  to  sell  "  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  within  Jive  years," — the  direction  in  the  last  three  words  being  directory 
only  (Lewin,  470,  citing  Pearce  v.  Gardner,  1852,  10  Hare,  287.  Va.  Cuff  v.  Hall, 
1855,  1  Jur.  N.  S.  973;  De  La  Salle  v.  Moorat,  1870,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  44;  L.  E.  11 
Eq.  8 ;  Edwards  v.  Edmunds,  1876,  34  L.  T.  522).  But  trustees  directed  to  sell 
"  \\rith  all  convenient  speed,"  or  "  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,"  are  not  arbitrarily 
to  postpone  the  sale  for  an  indefinite  period  (Dart,  63).  Where  property  was 
directed  to  be  sold  "  with  all  convenient  speed,"  and  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  A., 
and  no  sale  took  place  for  seven  years,  and  A.  had  done  acts  of  ownership  in 
respect  of  the  property ;  held,  that  A.  had  elected  to  take  it  as  real  estate  {In  re. 
Davidson,  Martin  v.  Trimmer,  1879, 11  Ch.  D.  341). 

COPYHOLD. — A  devise  of  "  copyholds  "  will  pass  customary  freeholds  {Roe 
d.  Gonolly  v.  Vernon,  1804,  5  East,  83  ;  Doe  d.  Cook  v.  Danvers,  1806,  7  East, 
299  ;  1  Jarm.  742). 

COSTS  AND  CHAEGES.— The  "  costs  and  charges  of  executing  "  a  will  do  not 
include  fines  payable  by  devisees  of  copyholds  {Cole  v.  Jealous,  1845,  5  Hare,  51). 

COUSIN.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Cousin.     Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

COUSIN  GEEMAN — This  is  a  synonym  for  Fihst  Cousin  {Saunderson  v. 
BaUey,  1838,  8  L.  J.  Ch.  18 ;  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  56). 

DAUGHTER — May  be  construed  as  a  word  of  limitation.  V.  2  Jarm.  1083, 
1097,  1098. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  the  word  '  daughters '  is  at  all  more  appropriate  to 
describe  illegitimate  daughters,  than  the  word  'children'  would  be  to  describe 
illegitimate  children"  (per  Wood,  V.-C,  In  re  Herbert,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch  870; 
1  John.  &  H.  123).  And  though  in  Laker  v.  Hordern  (1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  315  ; 
1  Ch.  D.  644)  Bacon,  V.-C,  held  that  a  gift  to  "my  daughters"  meant  existing 
illegitunate  daughters,  inasmuch  as  testator  had  always  treatfed  them  as  his 
daughters  and  had  no  legitimate  children ;  yet  it  has  been  submitted  that  that 
case  cannot  be  supported,  and  is  undistinguishable  from  Dorin  v.  Dorin  (2  Jarm. 
1099.  Va.  Kelly  v.  Hammond,  1858,  26  Beav.  36.  Eor  Dorin  v.  Dorin,  V. 
Children).     V.  Son;  Nephew. 
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DEAR;  DEARLY-BELOVED — As  to  the  yalue  of  these  expressions  in 
devises,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  resulting  trust  to  the  heir,  V.  1  Jarm. 
532.     V.  Beloved  "Wipe. 

DEATH. — Where  a  life  interest  is  to  cease  on  the  death  or  remarriage  or 
bankruptcy  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  there  is  a  gift  over  which  (by  an  imperfec- 
tion of  language)  is  expressed  to  take  effect  on  the  happening  of  one  only  of  those 
events,  the  gift  over  is  read  as  taking  effect  at  the  termination  of  the  life-interest 
by  either  event  (Luxford  v.   Cheeke,  1683,  3  Lev.  125;   Bainhridge  v.   Cream, 

1852,  16  Beav.  25 ;  Underhill  v.  Roden,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  266  ;  2  Ch.  D.  494 ;  In 
re  Stanford,  1886,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  273 ;  34  Ch.  D.  362 ;  1  Jarm.  761).  Note.—  , 
These  cases  vi^ere  followed,  doubtingly,  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  In  re  Tucker,  1887,  56 
L.  J.  Ch.  449 ;  56  L.  T.  118  ;  and  followed,  willingly,  by  Kay,  J.,  in  In  re  Dear, 
1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  659 ;  and,  semhle,  the  application  of  the  rule  (a  strong  step 
originally)  depends  on  each  context.  V.  In  re  Tredwell,  [1891]  2  Ch.  640;  60 
L.  J.  Ch.  657,  as  to  which  case,  V.  Jackson  v.  Battley,  36  Sol.  J.  516,  521.  Vf. 
In  re  Akeroyd,  [1893]  3  Ch.  363 ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  32. 

DEBTS. — "  The  expression  in  a  will,  '  all  my  just  debts,'  includes  all  the 
testator's  debts  whenever  and  wherever  contracted,  and  therefore  includes  a  debt 
contracted  by  him  after  the  making  of  the  will,  and  contracted  in  a  country  other 
than  that  of  his  domicile,  and  secured  upon  property  in  that  country  "  (Wms.  Exs. 
1584,  citing  Maxwell  v.  Maxwell,  1870,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  506 ;  39  L.  J.  Ch.  698). 
It  also  includes  all  liabilities  which  the  testator's  personal  estate  would  be  liable 
to  discharge.  (F.  Lomas  v.  Wright,  1833,  2  Myl.  &  K.  769;  3  L.  J.  Ch.  68; 
Stone  V.  Parker,  1860,  1  Drew.  &  Sm.  212;  29  L.  J.  Ch.  874;  Alsop  v.  Bell, 
1857,  24  Beav.  469.)  And  would  not  the  construction  be  the  same  if  the  word 
"just"  were  omitted? 

The  term  "debts''  or  "just  debts"  by  law  includes  a  mortgage  debt;  and 
therefore  a  testamentary  direction  to  pay  "debts"  or  "just  debts"  would  include 
a  mortgage  debt  in  exoneration  of  the  mortgaged  property  but  for  sec.  1,  30  &  31 
Vict.  c.  69,  which  section  has  entirely  done  a*ay  with  that  reasoning  {In  re 
Newmareh,  1878,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  28;  9  Ch.  D.  12;  and  especially  judgment  of 
Jessel,  M.  R.). 

Under  a  bequest  of  "  debts,"  a  bank  balance,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  deposited 
at  the  bankers,  will  pass  {Carr  v.  Carr,  1811,  1  Mer,  541  n.  ;  Parker  v.  Marchant, 
1843,  12  L.  J.  Ch  387;  1  Ph.  356);  and  so  will  an  unascertained  residuary 
personal  estate  to  which  the  testator  may  be  entitled  at  his  decease  [Bainhridge  v. 
Bainlridge,  1837,  7  L.  J.  Ch.  4;  9  Sim.  16).  The  reasoning  of  the  last  case 
would  seem  to  support  the  statement  that  a  share  of  a  residuary  estate,  or  a 
legacy  to  which  a  testator  may  be  entitled  at  his  decease,  would  pass  under  a 
bequest  by  him  of  "  debts."  The  bequest  of  a  debt  due  on  a  particular  security 
will  pass  only  the  principal,  not  arrears  of  interest  [Hamilton  v.  Lloyd,  1794,  2 
Ves.  Jun.  416).      Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  1064. 

The  exemption  from  the  Thellusson  Act  (39  &  40  Geo.  iii.  c.  98)  of  a  provision 
for  the  payment  of  "  debts,"  applies  as  well  to  the  debts  of  the  grantor  as  to  those 
of  third  persons  {Barrington  v.  Liddell,  1852,  2  De.  G.,  M.  &  G.  480  ;  22  L.  J.  Ch. 
1),  and  also  to  contingent  liabilities  becoming  debts  after  the  testator's  decease 
(Varlo  V.  Faden,  1859,  1  De  G.,  E.  &  J.  211 ;  29  L.  J.  Ch.  230). 

DECLINING  TRUSTEE.— A  person  may  be  a  "  declining  trustee  "  as  well 
after  having  acted  as  if  he  has  never  accepted  the  trust  (Travis  v.  Illingworth, 

1853,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  664;  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  344;  Vh.  Lewin,  739).  And  the  better 
opinion  is  that  the  phrase  "If  any  trustee  shall  refuse  or  decline,"  includes  also 
one  who  disclaims  (Lewin,  738 ;  Sv.  ibid.  739).     Cp.  Continuing  Tbustee. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  payment  of  the  trust  money  into  Court  under  the 
Trustee  Relief  Act,  stamps  the  trustee  with  the  character  of  a  "  refusing  or 
declining  trustee"  (Lewin,  739,  citing  In  re  Williams,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  87). 
Va.  Retiring  Trustee. 

DEDUCTIONS.— "The  Court  always  holds  that  income  tax  is  not  a  deduc- 
tion" (per  Wood,  V.-C,  Turner  v.  Mullineux,  1861,  1  John.  &  H.  334).     In  a 
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contract  touching  the  payment  of  taxes  charged  on  premises,  the  incidence  of  the 
income  tax  cannot  be  shifted,  not  even,  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  which  is  payable 
"clear  of  all  taxes  and  assessments"  (ss.  73  and  103,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35 ;  A.-G.  v. 
Shield,  1858,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  49  ;  3  H.  &  N.  834).  But  wills  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  sections  just  mentioned ;  and  therefore  in  a  will  it  is  competent  by  apt  words 
to  exonerate  income  from  income  tax  {Fesiing  v.  Taylor,  1862,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
41). 

There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in  reference  to  the  question  as  to  when  a  phrase 
in  a  will  giving  an  annuity  without  "  deduction "  will  exonerate  the  annuitant 
from  income  tax, — 1.  When  the  word  "deduction"  is  associated  and  construed 
with  the  word  "  Taxes  " ;  2.  When  not. 

1.  A  devise  of  a  life  interest  in  real  estate,  accompanied  with  a  direction  to  the 
trustees  "to  pay  and  defray  all  taxes,  parliamentary,  parochial,  or  otherwise 
affecting "  the  same ;  held,  that  the  trustees  were  bound  to  pay  the  income  tax 
(Lovat  V.  Leeds,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  503 ;  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  62). 

So  a  rent-charge  payable  to  A.  B.,  "  without  any  deduction  or  abatement 
whatsoever  on  account  of  any  taxes,  charges,  or  assessments,  already  or  to  be 
hereafter  taxed,  charged,  assessed,  or  imposed  on  the  hereditaments  or  the  said 
rent-charge,  or  the  said  A.  B.  in  respect  thereof  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  or 
otherwise  however,"  is  payable  free  of  income  tax  {Festing  v.  Taylor,  1863, 
3  B.  &  S.  217,  235  ;  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  36 ;  32  ibid.  41  ;  10  W.  R  246 ;  11  ibid.  70). 

So,  too,  of  an  annuity  or  clear  yearly  sum  given  "  free  from  all  deductions  in 
respect  of  any  present  or  future  taxes,  charges,  assessments,  or  impositions,  or 
other  matter,  cause,  or  thing  whatsoever"  [In  re  Bannerman,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch. 
449 ;  21  Ch.  D.  105). 

So,  too,  Bacon,  V.-C,  held  that  a  testamentary  gift  of  "a  clear  annual  income  " 
from  which  "  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  the  legacy  tax  or  any  other  matter, 
cause,  or  thing  whatsoever,"  was  payable  free  of  income  tax  (Peareth  v.  Marriott, 
1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  821.      F.,  however,  this  case  considered  infra). 

2.  But  as  was  observed  by  Kay,  J.,  in  Oleadow  v.  Leetham  (infra),  in  all  the 
three  first-named  cases  "  the  word  '  deduction '  was  construed  by  the  word  '  taxes  ' 
which  was  associated  with  it."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  that  principle, 
or  the  case  of  Wall  v.  Wall  (infra),  can  be  reconciled  with  Peareth  v.  Marriott 
(supra),  for  the  only  mention  of  taxes  in  Peareth  v.  Marriott  was  "  legacy  tax," 
which  is  scarcely  ejusdevi  generis  with  income  tax,  and  was  moreover  there  used 
in  reference  not  only  to  the  annuity,  but  also  to  ordinary  legacies ;  whilst  in  Wall 
V.  Wall  "  taxes  "  was  the  controlling  word  in  the  clause.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  Peareth  v.  Marriott,  the  cases  on  this  subject  seem  well  to  branch  out 
into  the  two  classes  laid  down  in  Gleadow  v.  Leetham.  When  Peareth  v.  Marriott 
went  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  another  point,  the  determination  of  which 
precluded  the  necessity  of  deciding  the  point  now  under  discussion,  at  the  end 
of  his  judgment,  Jessel,  M.  E.,  threw  out  a  dictum  from  which  it  may  be  gathered 
that  he  considered  the  words  in  the  will  in  that  case  did  not  exonerate  from  income 
tax  (1882,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  221  ;  22  Ch.  D.  182).  Assuming  that  dictum  to  be 
correct,  Peareth  v.  Marriott  would  no  longer  form  an  exception,  but  would  range 
amongst  the  cases  here  grouped  in  Class  2. 

In  Wall  V.  Wall  (1847,  15  Sim.  513;  16  L.  J.  Ch.  305)  a  gift  of  an  annuity 
to  testator's  widow,  "  clear  of  all  taxes  and  deductions,"  was  held  not  exonerated 
from  income  tax,  the  maxim  of  the  Y  ice-Chancellor  being  "  the  thing  that  is  given 
is  the  thing  that  is  to  pay  the  tax." 

So,  too,  of  an  annuity  to  testator's  widow  "  free  from  legacy  duty  and  other 
deductions  "  (Sadler  v.  Richards,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  302). 

So,  too,  of  an  annuity  "clear  of  every  deduction,"  or  "  clear  of  legacy  duty  and 
every  other  deduction  whatsoever,"  or  "  without  any  deduction  for  legacy  duty  or 
otherwise"  (Lethbridge  v.  Thurlow,  1851,  15  Beav.  334;  21  L.  J.  Ch.  538). 

So,  too,  of  an  annuity  "payable  without  any  deduction  whatsoever"  (Abadam 
V.  Abadam,  1864,  33  Beav.  475  ;  33  L.  J.  Ch.  593). 

So,  too,  of  an  annuity  to  testator's  widow  of  a  "  clear  yearly  sum,"  "  to  be  paid 
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free  from  all  deductions  and  abatements  whatsoever"  {Gleadow  v.  Leetham,  1882, 
22  Ch.  D.  269 ;  52  L.  J.  Ch.  102). 

But  an  exception  to  the  principle  of  the  cases  in  Class  2  is  where  the  testator 
has  used  the  word  "deduction,"  or  a  similar  expression,  with  an  obvious  meaning 
that  it  should  include  and  exonerate  an  annuitant  from  income  tax,  in  which  case 
the  annuity  would  be  exonerated  (Turner  v.  Mullineux,  supra ;  which  see 
explained  in  Gleadoio  v.  Leetham,  supra;  Vli.  In  re  Buclcle,  1894,  63  L.  J. 
Ch.  330). 

Legacy  Duty  is  a  deduction  (36  Geo.  iii.  c.  52,  s.  6) ;  but 

Succession  Duty  is  not.  And  therefore  where  a  person  covenanted  to  pay, 
within  twelve  months  after  his  death,  £10,000  "free  from  all  deductions  whatso- 
ever," only  that  sum  was  payable,  and  the  payees,  if  anyone,  had  to  provide  for 
the  succession  duty  [In  re  Higgins,  1885,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  235;  31  Ch.  D.  142). 

As  to  what  expressions  will  exempt  legatees  from  payment  of  legacy  duty,  V. 
note  (p),  2  Jarm.  1462  et  seq. ;  Watson,  Eq.  1345,  1346. 

DESCENDANTS. — "'Descendants'  mean  children  and  their  children  and 
their  children  to  any  degree,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  context  by  which 
the  word  '  descendants  '  could  be  limited  to  mean  children  only"  (per  James,  L.J., 
Ralph  V.  Carrich,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  808;  11  Ch.  D.  873);  and  per  Brett,  L.J., 
,in  the  same  case  :  "  The,  prima  facie  meaning  of  '  descendants,'  in  ordinary  parlance, 
is  all  descendants  of  any  degree,  and  not  only  children,  and  I  know  of  no  authority 
for  saying  that  in  any  legal  document  the  word  '  descendants  '  is,  merely  because 
it  is  in  collocation  with  the  word  '  parent,'  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  it  has 
in  ordinary  parlance."  "Descendants"  is,  therefore,  not  in  all  respects  an  exact 
equivalent  for  Issue  ;  though,  generally  speaking,  and  when  unaffected  by  the 
context,  it  is  so  (2  Jarm.  943 ;   Va.  In  re  Eyton,  W.  N.  (76)  142). 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  observation  of  James,  L.J.,  just  quoted,  it  had 
been  previously  held,  under  a  bequest  to  "  descendants  "  of  A.,  "  in  such  propor- 
tions as  each  may  be  entitled,"  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  that  a  child  of 
A.  took  in  exclusion  of  grandchildren,  "  descendants  "  being  there  controlled  by  a 
context,  a  thing  of  which  the  Lord  Justice  thought  it  difficult  to  conceive  (Smith 
V.  Pepper,  1859,  27  Beav.  86,  which  case  was  not  cited  in  Ralph  v.  Carrick;  Va. 
Craih  v.  Lamb,  1844,  14  L.  J.  Ch.  84;  1  Coll.  489). 

Vf.  2  Jarm.  943 ;  Wms.  Exs.  976,  977. 

In  the  absence  of  a  controlling  context,  "  where  there  is  a  gift  to  A.  for  life, 
remainder  to  the  descendants  of  A.,  it  is  clear  that,  if  real  estate,  it  is  an  estate 
tail ;  if  personal  estate,  it  gives  him  the  absolute  interest "  (per  Kindersley,  V.-C, 
Bird  v.  Welster,  1853,  1  Drew.  340 ;  22  L.  J.  Ch.  484). 

DESERVING. — A  bequest  to  "  deserving "  objects  is  bad,  as  being  too 
indefinite ;  but  one  to  "  charitable  and  deserving "  objects  is  good,  the  sentence 
being  governed  by  "charitable"  (In  re  Sutton,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  613  ;  28  Ch.  D. 
464;  33  W.  E.  519).  Vf.  as  to  "deserving,"  In  re  Wall,  Pomeroy  v.  Willwaij, 
1889,  42  Ch.  D.  510;  61  L.  T.  357.     V.  Eelations. 

DESIEOUS  OF  BEING  DISCHAEGED.— Trustees  who  have  paid  their 
trust  fund  into  Court  thereby  retire  (V.  Eetibing  Trustee),  and  cannot  after- 
wards be  treated  as  "desirous  of  being  discharged,"  so  as  to  execute  a. power  of 
appointing  new  trustees  (In  re  Bailey,  1854,  3  W.  R.  31). 

DESTEOY;  DESTROYING.— F.  ante,  p.  603. 

DEVISE. — "  The  words  '  devise '  and  '  bequeath  '  are  terms  of  known  use  in 
our  law,  the  former  from  Glanville's  time  and  earlier.  In  their  ordinary  sense 
they  signify  the  declaration  of  a  man's  will  concerning  the  succession  to  his  own 
property  after  his  death.  Such  a  '  devise '  or  '  bequest '  operates  (on  subjects 
which  either  by  common  or  statute  law  or  custom  can  be  so  disposed  of)  by 
virtue  of  the  will,  and  of  that  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appointment  under 
limited  power  operates  by  virtue  of  the  instrument  creating  the  power ;  the 
execution,  when  valid,  is  read  into,  and  derives  its  force  from  that  instrument. 
If  the  execution  of  the  power  must,  or  may,  be  by  the  will,  it  must  be  a  will  duly 
executed  and  attested  as  such  according  to  law,  and  the  word  '  will '  in  the  statute 
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(Wills  Act,  1  Vict.  c.  26)  extends  to  such  a  testamentary  appointment.  But, 
that  condition  being  complied  with,  the  execution  operates  in  the  same  way  after 
the  death  of  the  appointor  as  if  the  instrument  were  not  testamentary.  Before 
the  Wills  Act,  the  law  as  to  general  powers  was  the  same.  '  A  mere  general 
devise  or  bequest,  however  unlimited  in  terms,  would  not  comprehend  the  subject 
of  the  power  unless  it  referred  to  the  subject  or  the  power  itself,  or  generally  to 
any  power  vested  in  the  testator  *  (1  Sug.  Po%o.,  6th  ed.,  385). 

"  It  follows,  we  think, .  legitimately  from  these  premises  that  the  words 
'  devise  or  bequest '  when  used  in  the  Wills  Act  without  any  indication  of  any 
intention  that  they  should  apply  to  appointments  under  powers,  ought,  prima 
facie,  to  be  understood  in  their  ordinary  sense,  namely,  as  referring  to  a  gift  by 
will  of  the  testator's  own  property  and  nothing  else"  (per  Selborne,  L.C.,  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Holyland  v.  Lewin,  1884,  53 
L.  J.  Ch.  530  ;  26  Ch.  D.  266).  It  was  accordingly  held  in  that  case  (in 
approval  of  the  rule  in  Griffiths  v.  Gale,  1844,  13  L.  J.  Ch.  286  ;  12  Sim.  354) 
that  a  testamentary  exercise  of  a  limited  power  of  appointment  was  not  saved  (by 
sec.  33,  Wills  Act)  from  lapsing  as  regards  children  or  issue  of  the  appointor 
dying  in  his  or  her  lifetime ;  but  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the  case  would  have 
been  different  had  the  power  been  a  general  one,  because  sec.  27  of  the  Wills  Act 
makes  the  subject  of  a  testamentary  execution  of  a  general  power  part  of  the 
property  of  the  testator.  Vf.  Eccles  v.  Gheyne,  1856,  2  Kay  &  J.  676  ;  Freme  v. 
Clement,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  801  ;  18  Ch.  D.  499  ;  but  Freme  v.  Clement  was 
disapproved  in  Holyland  v.  Lewin,  supra. 

"  A  devise,  or  legacy,  is  where  a  man  in  his  testament  doth  give  anything  to 
another ;  the  first  of  these  terms  is  properly  applied  to  the  gift  of  lands,  and  the 
last  to  the  gift  of  goods  or  chattels  ;  and  therefore  a  devise  is  strictly  said  to  be 
where  a  man  in  his  testament  doth  give  his  lands  to  another  after  his  decease ; 
and  a  legacy  is  said  to  be  where  a  man  in  his  testament  doth  give  any  chattel  to 
another  to  have  after  the  death  of  the  testator ;  but  the  word  is  promiscuously 
appHed  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  "  (Touch.  400.  Note. — The  word  "  bequeath  " 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use  when  the  Touch,  was  written ;  and  where  we 
should  now  write  "  bequest "  the  Touch,  gives  the  word  "  legacy  ").  It  is  still 
true  that  "  devise  ''  and  "  bequeath  "  may  be  used  promiscuously,  and  that  if  a 
testator  "  devise "  goods  they  will  pass,  and  so  he  may  "  bequeath "  lands  or 
houses ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  property  dealt  with  is  clear  the  intention  will 
not  be  defeated  because  the  wrong  verb  is  used  (F.  Whicker  v.  Hume,  1852,  14 
Beav.  518;  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  506  ;  21  L.  J.  Ch.  406  ;  Gyett  v.  Williams,  1862, 
2  John.  &  H.  436 ;  Barrington  v.  Liddell,  2  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  500).  But  when  the 
subject  pf  the  gift  is  expressed  ambiguously  the  meaning  will  be  aided  by  the 
verb.  Thus  where  a  testator  "  gave,  devised,  and  bequeathed  "  everything  to  A. 
for  life,  and  after  her  death  "  gave,  devised,  and  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
effects  which  might  be  then  remaining  "  to  B.,  it  was  held  that  the  realty  passed 
{PhUlips  V.  Beat,  1858,  25  Beav.  25  ;  Hall  v.  Hall,  [1892]  1  Ch.  361 ;  61  L.  J. 
Ch.  289;  Sv.  Camfeld  v.  Gilbert,  1803,  3  East,  516).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  testator  "gave,  bequeathed,  and  disposed  of"  all  his  residuary  "estate, 
effects,  and  property," — words  large  enough  to  comprise  realty, — yet  there  it  was 
held  that  the  realty  did  not  pass,  and  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion  the  Court 
{inter  alia)  strongly  relied  on  the  absence  of  the  word  "  devise "  from  the 
operative  words  {Coard  v.  Holderness,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  388  ;  20  Beav.  147  ;  V. 
1  Jarm  692  n.).     See  Bequeathed. 

DIE.— In  the  leading  case  of  Edwards  v.  Edwards  (1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  324 ; 
15  Beav.  357),  Eomilly,  M.  E.,  propounded,  from  the  prior  decisions,  four  rules  of 
construction  for  determining  the  meaning  of  a  gift  over  in  case  of  death  : — 

1.  Where  there  is  an  immediate  gift— (as  to, a  future  gift,  V.  2  Jarm.  1604), 
—to  A.,  and  if  he  shall  die,  then  to  B.,  that  means,  if  A.  shall  die  during  the 
life  of  the  testator (Va.  In  re  Luddy,  1883,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  21  ;  25  Ch.  D.  394  ■,Jnre 
Boss,  1887,  32  Sol.  J.  289)  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  on  surviving  the  testator, 
A.  will  take  an  absolute  interest,  and  not  a  life-interest  with  remainder  to  B. 
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2.  Where  there  is  a  gift  to  A.,  and  if  he  shall  die  without  leaving  a  child  or 
loithout  leaving  issue  (as  the  case  may  be),  then  to  B.,  that  means,  if  at  any  time, 
whether  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  A.  shall  die  without  leaving  a 
child,  etc.,  the  gift  over  to  B.  will  take  effect. 

3.  Where  there  is  a  gift  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  B.,  and  if  B. 
shall  die  then  to  C,  that  means  if  B.  shall  die  before  the  death  of  A.,  the  tenant 
for  life,  the  gift  over  to  C.  will  take  effect,  otherwise  not ;  and  if  the  tenant  for 
life  and  B.  should  have  died  in  testator's  lifetime,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  gift  over  to  C.  will  take  effect  on  the  death  of  the  testator. 

4.  Where  there  is  a  gift  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  B.,  and 
if  B.  shall  die  without  leaving  a  child,  or  without  leaving  issue  (as  the  case 
may  be),  then  to  C, — that  also  means,  if  B.  shall  die  before  the  death  of  A., 
the  tenant  for  life,  the  gift  over  to  C.  will  take  effect,  otherwise  not. 

These  canons  of  construction,  after  having  been  followed  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  pronounced  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  Lord  Justice  James  as  "  very  simple,  intelligible,  and  beneficial, "  came 
under  review  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  O'Mahoney  v.  Burdett  (1874,  44 
L.  J.  Ch.  56«. ;  L.  E.  7  H.  L.  388),  and  in  Ingram  v.  Soutten  (1874,  44 
L.  J.  Ch.  55  ;  L.  E.  7  H.  L.  408).  Their  Lordships  practically  confirmed 
the  first  three  propositions  of  Edwards  v.  Edwards,  but  disapproved  of  the 
fourth.  Lord  Hatherley,  in  O'Mahoney  v.  Burdett,  said  :  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  distinguishing  the  fourth  rule  from  the  second." 
That  sentence,  when  the  reasoning  is  closely  followed,  seems  to  sum  up  the 
ratio  decidendi  of  the  two  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  result  that 
the  2nd  and  4th  Eules  of  Edwards  v.  Edxoards  should  be  blended  together 
into  the  following  proposition  : — 

Where  there  is  a  gift  to  A.  (whether  preceded  or  not  by  a  life  estate)  and  if 
he  shall  die  without  leaving  a  child  or  without  leaving  issue  (as  the  case  may  be), 
then  to  B., — that  means,  if  at  any  time  A.  should  die  without  leaving  a  child, 
the  gift  over  to  B.  will  take  effect. 

Vf.  Olivant  v.  Wright,  1875,  L.  E.  1  Ch.  346  :  Besant  v.  Cox,  1877,  6  Ch.  D. 
604;  In  re  Haijivard,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  513;  19  Ch.  D.  470;  In  re  Parry, 
1885,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  237 ;  31  Ch.  D.  130 ;  54  L.  T.  229  ;  34  W.  E.  353 ;  and  as  to 
Eule  No.  1,  In  re  Elliott,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  236  ;  52  L.  J.  Ch.  222  ;  Wms.  Exs. 
1126;  2  Jarm.  ch.  48;  and  as  to  the  rules  relating  to  words  referring  to  death 
coupled  with  a  contingency,  2  Jarm.  ch.  49. 

As  to  supplying  the  complement  to  such  elliptical  phrases  as  "  If  I  die,"  "  If 
A.  dies,"  or  "  In  the  event  of  A.  dying,"  V.  Abbott  v.  Middleton,  1858,  28  L.  J.  Ch. 
110;  7  H.  L.  68;  21  Beav.  143;  Eastwood  v.  Lockwood,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch. 
573 ;  L.  E.  3  Eq.  487 ;  1  Jarm.  453 ;  2  ibid.  1074. 

In  the  event  of  A.  (a  woman)  "  not  quarrying  or  dying,"  means  if  she  shall  die 
unmarried  {Hwwkins  v.  Hawkins,  1834,  4  L.  J.  Ch.  9). 

"Dying,"  held  not  to  import  futurity;  secus,  of  "shall  die"  {Coulthurst  v. 
Carter,  1852,  15  Beav.  421 ;  21  L.  J.  Ch.  555). 

DIE  WITHOUT  CHILDEEN— Bead  "without  having  had  a  child"  {In  re 
Hambleton,  W.  N.  (84)  157). 

DIE  WITHOUT  HAVING  BP:EN  MAEEIED.— F.  Without  having  been 

MARRIED. 

DIE  WITHOUT  ISSUE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Die  without  Issue;  Vf. 
Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

DISCEETION.— The  Court  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  misconduct,  interfere 
with  a  "  discretion  "  given  to  trustees  as  regards  the  mode  of  investment  of  trust 
funds  {Brophy  v.  Bellamy,  1873,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  183  ;  L.  E.  8  Ch.  798,  and  cases  there 
cited;  Lewin,  335,  346,  347,  and  351);  but  during  actual  administration  by  the 
Court  it  may  exercise  a  control  {Bethel  v.  Abraham,  1873,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  180 ; 
L.  E.  17  Eq.  24 ;  Brophy  v.  Bellamy,  supra ;  In  re  Gadd,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  396 ; 
23  Ch.  D.  134). 

A  mere  "  discretion  "  as  to  investments  will  not  authorise  an  investment  on 
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personal  security  {Pococli  v.  Reddington,  1801,  5  Ves.  794 ;  Potts  v.  Britton, 
1871,  L.  E.  11  Eq.  433;  Bethel  v.  Alraliam,  supra;  Lewin,  344).  IJor,  semble, 
will  a  mere  "  discretion"  justify  trustees  in  investing  in  unauthorised  securities 
{Bethel  v.  Abraham,  supra) ;  seaus,  if  the  power  were  exercisable  in  their 
"uncontrolled  discretion"  {In  re  Broion,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1134;  29  Ch.  D. 
889).  "Where  the  words  authorised  investments  "in  such  stock,  funds,  or  shares 
as  the  trustees  in  their  absolute  discretion  may  think  fit;"  the  Court,  acting  for  the 
protection  of  infants,  refused  to  sanction  an  appropriation  of  securities  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  legacy,  such  securities  being  partly  in  preference  stocks  which 
were  liable  to  be  paid  off,  and  were  accordingly  not  of  a  permanent  character 
{Stewart  v.  Sanderson,  1870,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  337;  L.  E.  10  Eq.  26). 

Income,  to  be  applied  by  trustees  "  in  their  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible 
discretion,"  for  the  maintenance  of  a  husband  or  wife,  or  one  of  them,  may,  in  the 
absence  of  mala  fides,  be  all  paid  by  them  to  the  husband,  though  the  wife  is 
unable  to  live  with  him  in  consequence  of  his  intemperate  habits  {Tabor  v. 
Broolcs,  1878,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  130;  10  Ch.  D.  273). 

"A  devise  of  property  to  the  discretion  of  A.  passes  the  fee,  and  does  not 
merely  confer  a  power ;  so  a  devise  at  the  disposition  of  A.  carries  the  fee.  It  is 
equivalent  to  a  devise  to  A.  to  give  and  sell  at  his  pleasure.  There  is  no 
difference  between  a  devise  that  A.  shall  do  with  the  land  at  his  discretion,  and  a 
devise  of  the  land  to  A.  to  do  with  it  at  his  discretion"  (Sug.  Pow.  104). 

DISPOSAL. — See  this  Encycl.  tit.  Disposal  ;  Dispose  of. 

DISPOSITION. — "A  devise  at  the  disposition  of  A.  carries  the  fee"  (Sug. 
Pow.  104.     Vf.  Discretion). 

DIVIDE ;  DIVIDED.— A  testamentary  gift  "to  be  divided"  between  two  or 
more,  means  an  equal  division,  and  creates  a  tenancy  in  common  {Chapman  v. 
Peat,  1750,  1  Ves.  542;  Ackerman  v.  Burroics,  1814,  3  Ves.  &  Bea.  54);  a 
fortiori  of  the  phrase  "equally  to  be  divided"  {Rigden  v.  Vallier,  1751,  2  Ves. 
Sen.  252).  The  word  "  divide  "  is  so  strong  in  this  connection  that  where  the 
direction  was  "to  pay,  assign,  and  divide  "a  sum  to  certain  legatees  ^' as  joint 
tenants,"  yet  Stuart,  V.-C,  held  that  a  tenancy  in  common  was  created  {Booth  v. 
Alington,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  117).  But  for  a  consideration  of  the  cases  where 
the  word  "divide"  or  "divided"  has  itself  been  otherwise  controlled  by  a  context, 
V.  2  Jarm.  1123. 

DIVIDEND. — "  An  indefinite  gift  (by  will)  of  the  dividends  gives  the  absolute 
property  of  the  stock"  (Wms.  Exs.  1200,  citing  Page  v.  Leapingwell,  1812,  18 
Ves.  463;  Haig  v.  Swiney,  1823,  1  Sim.  &  St.  487,  490;  Southouse  v.  Bate, 
1851,  16  Beav.  132). 

A  bequest,  for  life,  of  "  dividends  "  will  not  pass  unreceived  dividends  {Shore 
V.  WeeMy,  1849,  3  De  G.  &  Sm.  467  ;  18  L.  J.  Ch.  403 ;  Constable  v.  Bull, 
1849,  18  L.  J.  Ch.  302) ;  nor  will  "  dividends  "  pass  capitalised  dividends  {Riclmtts 
v.Harling,  1870,  23  L.  T.  760).  Vf.  Archibald  v.  Hartley,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch. 
399. 

DIVISION. — Gift  over  in  case  of  death  "before  the  division  of  my  estate"; 
V.  In  re  Collison,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  834;  48  L.  J.  Ch.  720. 

DURING.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Dueinq. 

EACH. — A  gift  to  "  each "  of  two  or  more  persons,  or  to  "  each  of  their 
respective  heirs"  {Gordon  v.  Atldnson,  1847,  1  De  G.  &  Sm.  478;  cp.  Ex  parte 
Tanner,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  657;  20  Beav.  374;  Vf.  2  Jarm.  1122),  creates  a 
tenancy  in  common. 

EDUCATION. — "Education"  means  training  up  the  young  in  general  learn- 
ing; not  teaching  for  a  business  or  profession.  Therefore  the  property  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  not  exempt  (under  sec.  11,  subsec.  3,  Customs  and 
In.  Eev.  Act,  1885,  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  51)  from  assessment  because  used  "for  the 
promotion  of  education"  {In  re  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1888,  19  Q.  B.  D. 
610;  20  ibid.  621 ;  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  576  ;  57  ibid.  353). 

EFEECTS.- "The  word  'effects'  (and  even  the  word  'goods'  or  'chattels') 
will,  it  seems,  comprise  the  entire  personal  estate  of  the  testator,  unless  restrained 
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by  the  context  within  narrower  limits  "  (1  Jarm.  677-679 ;  Va.  Wms.  Uxs.  1040- 
1044 ;  Hodgson  v.  Jex,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  388  ;  2  Ch.  D.  122 ;  In  re  Shepheard, 
1879,  48  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  62  ;  In  re  Juppe,  [1891]  Prob.  300 ;  60  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A. 
92  ;  Dunally  v.  Dunalhj,  6  Ir.  Ch.  540) : — for  an  example  of  such  a  context, 
V.  Borton  V.  Dunbar,  1860,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  8. 

"  Effects,"  standing  alone,  will  not  comprise  realty  (1  Jarm.  677  ;  Henderson  v. 
Farbridge,  1  Euss.  479,  cited  1  Jarm.  696 ;  Cross  v.  Willcs,  1866,  35  Beav. 
562  ;  Doe  d.  Haw  v.  Earles,  1846,  16  L.  J.  Ex.  242  ;  15  Mee.  &  W.  457  ;  Belanetj 
V.  Belaney,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Ch.  138 ;  35  Beav.  469  ;  36  L.  J.  Ch.  265) ;  secus,  where 
there  is  a  manifest  intention  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  testator's  property  (Smyth 
V.  Smyth,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  561 ;  Hall  v.  Hall,  [1892]  1  Ch.  361 ;  61  L.  J.  Ch.  289). 
Cp.  Things. 

But  in  a  case  which  came  from  British  Honduras  the  Privy  Council  said : 
"  Their  lordships  think  that  the  word  '  effects '  would  pass  land  ;  and  that  word  is 
certainly  sufficient  to  pass  a  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  on  a  definite  piece  of  land  " 
(A.-G.  British  Honduras  v.  Bristowe,  1880,  50  L.  J.  P.  C.  18;  6  App.  Cas.  143). 

"  Effects  "  mean  realty  (and  it  should  seem  nothing  else)  in  such  a  phrase  as 
Eeal  Effects;  and  "effects"  may  iaclude  realty  if  aided  by  a  context;  e.g. 
(possibly)  if  the  operative  word  be  "  devise  "  {Phillips  v.  Beal,  1858,  25  Beav.  25 ; 
Sv.  contra,  Gamfield  v.  Gilbert,  1803,  3  East,  516;  V.  Devise.  Va.  Stelfox  v. 
Stelfox,  W.  N.  (74)  161 ;  Glover  v.  Chancellor,  W.  N.  (76)  152,  which  latter  case 
dissents  from  Doe  v.  Dring,  1814,  2  Moo.  &  S.  454  ;  V.  Eest.  For  full  discussion 
of  the  cases  on  this  contextual  construction,  V.  1  Jarm.  677-679,  1134;  "Watson, 
Eq.  1319-1322).     Vf.  TE^[P0BAL. 

Bequest,  inter  alia,  of  "effects"  may  carry  moneys  and  book  debts  {In  re 
Parrott,  1885,  53  L.  T.  12;  W.  K  (85)  127);  but  a  bequest  of  "household 
furniture  and  effects  "  does  not  pass  jewellery  {Northey  v.  Paxton,  1889,  60  L.  T. 
30).     V.  Household. 

Bequest  of  stock-in-trade,  goodwill,  and  "  effects,"  held  to  pass  trade  fixtures 
{Pinder  v.  Pinder,  1870,  18  W.  E.  309).     V.  Estate  and  Effects. 

EITHEE. — Where  there  is  a  devise  to  two,  "but  in  case  either  one  of  them 
should  die  without  children,  that  share  to  go  to  the  other,"  and  both  die  without 
children,  the  property  on  the  death  of  the  one  who  died  first  goes  to  the  other 
{Drennan  v.  Andrew,  1866,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  1;  L.  E.  1  Ch.  300). 

In  In  re  Hill  to  Chapman  the  question  turned  on  the  following  phrase  in  a 
will :  "  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  of  them  " ;  on  which  Brett,  M.  E.,  observed  : 
"I  think  the  word  'either'  means  'one,'  and  not  'the  other'"  (1885,  54  L.  J. 
Ch.  597).  So  in  Sharp  v.  Sharp  (1819,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  405;  stated  Lewin, 
655),  a  power  to  appoint  new  trustees  "in  case  either"  of  the  appointed  trustees 
should  die,  etc.,  "  either  "  was  held  to  mean  "  some  one  "  of  the  trustees,  not  "  all " 
of  them. 

V.  this  Encycl.  tit.  One. 

ELDEST. — The  prima  facie  meaning  of  "eldest"  is  "eldest,  or  first, 
born"  (Bafhurst  v.  Errinqton,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  748;  2  App.  Cas.  698; 
Meredith  v.  Treffry,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  337 ;  12  Ch.  D.  170  ;  Tuite  v.  Bermingham, 
L.  E.  7  H.  L.  635),  and  applies  if  there  is  only  one  {Tuite  v.  Bermingham,  supra). 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  construed  as  meaning  the  person  already  provided  for. 
Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

ELSEWHEEE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Elsewhere. 

ENDOW. — A  bequest  "to  endow"  an  institution  does  not  offend  the  law  of 
mortmain  {Edwards  v.  Hall,  1853,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  82  ;  11  Hare,  1 ;  6  De  G.,  M.  & 
G.  74).  In  that  case  Cran worth,  L.  C,  in  giving  judgment,  said  :  "  By  the  endow- 
ment of  a  school,  an  hospital,  or  a  chapel,  is  commonly  understood  not  the  build- 
ing, or  providing  a  site  for,  a  school  or  hospital  or  chapel,  but  the  providing  of  a 
fixed  revenue  for  the  support  of  those  by  whoin  the  institutions  are  conducted. 
Vf.  KirUanh  v.  Hudson,  1819,  7  Price,  212 ;  21  E.  E.  751 ;  In  re  Robinson,  1891, 
61  L.  J.  Ch.  17;  Tudor,  Char.  Trusts,  410,  413;  1  Jarm.  189,  190;  Pkovide; 
Found  ;  Erect. 
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An  alternative  bequest  to  "such  other  charitable  endowment"  as  may  be 
preferred,  "  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  lawful  charitable  endowment,"  and  one  not 
infringing  the  law  of  mortmain  (per  Wood,  V.-C,  Salusbury  v.  Denton,  1857,  26 
L.  J.  Ch.  853 ;  3  Kay  &  J.  529). 

ENTITLED.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Entitled. 
.    ENTITLED  IN  IMMEDIATE  EXPECTANCY.— F.   Westcar  v.    Westcar, 

1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  866 ;  21  Beav.  328. 

ENTITLED  IN  POSSESSION  OR  TO  PAYMENT.— In  a  gift  over  on 
death  before  becoming  "  entitled  in  possession  "  {In  re  Yates,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  281, — 
"a  most  remarkable  authority,"  per  Malins,  V.-C,  ]Vest  v.  Miller,  1868,  37 
L.  J.  Ch.  425),  or  "  entitled  to  the  payment"  {In  re  Williams,  1849,  19  L.  J.  Ch. 
46  ;  12  Beav.  317),  or  "to  the  receipt"  {Hay ward  v.  James,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch. 
822;  28  Beav.  523),  these  phrases  will  generally  mean  "entitled  in  interest,'' 
and  so  receive  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  Payable.  Vf.  2  Jarm.  1623. 
,  EQUALLY. — A  testamentary  gift  to  two  or  more,  "  equally,"  or  "  equally 
to  be  divided,"  or  "  in  equal  shares,"  or  "  equally  amongst  them,"  or  "  to 
lie  distributed  in  joint  and  equal  proportions,"  creates  a  tenancy  in  common 
(2  Jarm.  1121;  Wms.  Exs.  1327-1329;  Hawk.  112;  Watson,  Eq.  506).  But 
this  construction  may  be,  though  it  rarely  is,  varied  by  the  context  (2  Jarm. 
1125-1128 ;  Oakley  v.  Young,  1725,  2  Eq.  Abr.  536).     F.  Share  and  Share  alike. 

ERECT. — "  It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  a  bequest  of  money  to  be 
applied  in  the  'erection'  of  a  schoolhouse  or  other  building,  for  charitable 
purposes,  is  bad  as  involving  a  trust  to  purchase.  Lord  Hardwicke  considered 
that  if  the  trustees  could  get  a  piece  of  ground  given  to  them,  so  that  land  need  not 
be  purchased,  the  gift  was  good ;  but  the  contrary  is  now  settled,  and  to  make 
such  a  bequest  valid,  the  testator  must  point  to  land  already  in  mortmain,  or  he 
must  forbid  the  purchase  of  land"  (1  Jarm.  206,  207),  or  declare  his  expectation  or 
desire  that  land  will  be  provided  from  other  sources  {PMlpott  v  St.  George's  Hosp., 

1857,  6  H.  L.  Cas.  338;  27  L.  J.  Ch.  70;  30  L.  T.  0.  S.  15,  overruling  Trye  v. 
Gloucester,  1851,  14  Beav.  173 ;  21  L.  J.  Ch.  81),  or  that  the  trust  to  "erect"  or 
"build"  is  to  wait  till  land  be  so  otherwise  provided  {Chamherlayne  v.  Brockett, 
1872,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  206;  42  L.  J.  Ch.  368.  Vtli.  In  re  White,  1886,  33  Ch.  D. 
453;  F/.  1  Jarm.  209-211).  Vh.  Tudor,  Char.  Trusts,  409-412.  F.  Endow; 
Found;  Provide. 

ESTABLISH.— F.  Found. 

ESTATE. — "  '  State  '  or  '  estate  '  signifieth  such  inheritance,  freehold,  terme 
for  yeares,  tenancie  by  statute  merchant,  staple,  elegit,  or  the  like,  as  any  man 
hath  in  lands  or  tenements,  etc.  And  by  the  grant  of  his  estate,  etc.,  as  much  as 
he  can  grant  shall  passe"  {Co.  Litt.  345  a). 

" '  Estate '  is  a  genus  generalissimum,  predicable  of  two  species  that  have  their 
difference,  whereby  they  are  divided,  that  is,  estate  real  and  estate  personal. 
'  Estate  real '  is  gentts  subalternum,  and  has  its  species  too,  that  is,  estate  real  in  fee 
or  for  life.  And  so  is  estate  personal  in  like  manner  to  be  branched  into  chattel 
real  and  chattel  personal ;  and  it  has  that  difference  of  a  chattel  real,  not  because 
it  is  a  real  estate,  but  because  it  has  a  real  extraction.  If  a  man  seised  in  fee  make 
a  lease  for  years,  the  lessee  for  years  has  a  chattel  real,  because  his  estate  is 
derived  out  of  a  real  estate;  but  still  it  is  not  a  real  estate"  (per  Holt,  C.J., 
delivering  judgment  of  Queen's  Bench,  Bridgeioater  v.  Bolton,  1703,  6  Mod.  107). 
" '  Estate '  comes  from  '  stando,'  because  it  is  fixed  and  permanent,  and  imports 
the  most  absolute  property  that  a  man  can  have "  in  the  thing  of  which  it  is 
Bpoken  {ibid.  109). 

"It  is  now  (a.d.  1775)  clearly  settled  that  the  words  'all  his  estate' — in  a 
will — will  pass  everything  a  man  has "  (per  Lord  Mansfield,  Hogan  v.  Jackson, 
1775,  1  Cowp.  306;  Vf.  1  Jarm.  670  et  seq.) ;  but  "all  my  freehold  heredita- 
ments and  estate"  will  not  pass  copyholds  {Quennell  v.  Turner,  1851,  20  L.  J.  Ch. 
237;  13  Beav.  240). 

_  "  It  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  word  '  estate,'  before  the  new 
Wills  Act,  was  a  word  sufficient  to  carry  the  fee  if  there  was  nothing  at  variance 
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with  that  construction  upon  the  whole  of  the  will.  It  would  not  be  a  word  of 
the  vigour  and  force  of  a  gift  to  a  man  '  and  his  heirs ' ;  but  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  carrying  the  fee  equally,  unless  there  was  something  in  the  context  which 
led  one  to  a  different  conclusion"  (per  Earl  Cairns,  Bowen  v.  Lewis,  1884,  54  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  62 ;  9  App.  Cas.  890.  The  first  case  laying  this  down  seems  to  have  been 
Bridgeioater  v.  Bolton,  supra). 

"  It  has  been  long  established  that  a  devise  of  a  testator's  '  estate '  includes 
not  only  the  corpus  of  the  property,  but  the  whole  of  his  interest  therein  "  (2  Jarm. 
1134;  Vf.  1  Jarm.  670  et  seq.,  745,  746;  Moore  v.  James,  W.  N.  (74)  80). 

As  to  this  word  when  used  as  one  of  description,  V.  1  Jarm.  670-692 ; 
Watson,  Uq.  1318,  1319 ;  Hill  v.  Broim,  1894,  63  L.  J.  P.  C.  46. 

V.  Temporal  ;  Worldly  Estate  ;  Eeal  Estate  ;  Personal  Estate  ;  Estate 
AND  Effects. 

ESTATE  AND  EFFECTS.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Estate  and  Effects.  , 

ET  CETEEA. — A  bequest  of  "  all  my  household  furniture  and  effects,  plate, 
glass,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,"  was  held  to  pass  the  articles  enumerated,  and  others 
ejusdem  generis,  but  not  the  general  residue  {Newman  v.  Newman,  1858,  26  Beav. 
220);  and  a  like  construction  was  given  to  the  words  "all  my  furniture,  etc." 
{Barnaby  v.  Tassell,  1870-71,  L.  E.  11  Eq.  363).  But  though  those  oases  were 
cited  to  Jessel,  M.  E.,  in  Chapman  v.  Chapman  (1876,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  104  ;  4  Ch.  D. 
800),  he  held  that  the  general  residue  passed  under  a  bequest,  to  the  testator's 
widow,  of  "  all  my  money,  cattle,  farming  implements,  etc.,  she  paying  my  brother 
the  sum  of  £,  ."  Vf.  Hertford  v.  Loiother,  7  Beav.  9  ;  Glover  v.Davis,  1861,  30 
L.  J.  Ch.  505;  29  Beav.  225;  Dean  v.  Gibson,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  657;  L.  E. 
3  Eq.  713;  Twining  v.  Powell,  1845,  2  Coll.  262;  1  Jarm.  710  n.  (r) ;  Mullally 
V.  Walsh,  1879,  3  L.  E.  Ir.  244. 

EVEE.— F.  Forever. 

EVEEY.— In  Brown  v.  Jarvis  (1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  595  ;  2  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  168) 
a  gift  over  "  after  the  decease  of  every  of  them,"  i.e.  certain  prior  legatees,  "  every," 
was  read  "  each."  In  that  case  Campbell,  L.C.,  said  :  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  in  his 
dictionary  that  '  every '  was  formerly  spelt  '  everioh,'  that  is  ever-each ;  and  that 
the  true  meaning  is,  'each  one  of  all.'  The  word  may  be  used  in  this  sense, 
although  other  lexicographers  may  give  another  meaning  to  it." 

EVEEYTHING. — "  Under  a  bequest  of  '  everything  '  in  a  house,  money  and 
bank  notes  will  pass"  (Watson,  Eq.  1327,  citing  Popham  v.  Aylesbury,  1748, 
Amb.  68;  Stuart  v.  Bute,  1806,  11  Ves.  662;  8  E.  E.  266;  and  as  to  the  latter 
case,  F.  Watson,  Eq.  1328).  F.  In  re  Methuen  and  Blore,  1881,  58  L.  J.  Ch. 
464 ;  16  Ch.  D.  696. 

EVEE YTHING  ELSE.— Held  to  include  undisposed  of  realty  in  fee  ( TF&e 
V.  Wilce,  1831,  9  L.  J.,  O.  S.,  C.  P.  197;  5  Moo.  &  P.  682;  7  Bing.  664). 

EXCEPT.— A  bequest  of  all  testator's  property  "  except "  so  much  a  year  to 
A.,  gives  A.  an  annuity  in  perpetuity  [Hill  v.  Potts,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  380; 
2  John.  &  H.  634).     F.  Annuity. 

EXECUTOES. — By  what  words  executors  may  be  appointed,  V.  In  re 
Oliphant,  30  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  82;  Wms.  Exs.  189  et  seq.  An  appointment  of 
executors  would  be  revoked  by  a  codicil  naming  a  "  sole  executor  "  {ibid.  198). 

A  substitutionary  gift  to  the  "  executors  or  administrators  "  of  a  legatee  in  the 
event  of  his  death  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  does  not  vest  the  gift  in  the  legatee's 
exors.  upon  trust  for  his  next-of-kin,  but  the  exors.  take,  and  have  to  apply  it,  as 
part  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  legatee  {In  re  Clay,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  648 ; 
52  L.  T.  641;  32  W.  E.  516;  which  distinctly  overrules  Palin  v.  Hills,  1834, 
1  Myl.  &  K.  470,  wh.  V.  discussed  Wms.  Exs.  1000-1007;  2  Jarm.  962-964). 
A  bequest  to  A.  "and  his  exs.,  ads.,  and  ass^,"  or  to  A.  "and  his  representatives," 
will  lapse  by  the  death  of  A.  in  the  testator's  lifetime  (Wms.  Exs.  993  et  seq.) ; 
secus,  if  it  be  to  A.  "and  his  heirs"  {ibid.  968,  969),  or  to  A.  "or  his  exs.,"  etc. 
{ibid.  993,  994). 

A  gift  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  as  he  may  appoint,  and,  in  default  of  appoint- 
ment, to  his  "  exors.  and  admors."  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  gift  to  A.  {Devall  v. 
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Dickens,  9  Jur.  550  j  Page  v.  Soper,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  1044;  11  Hare,  321);  and, 
since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  that  rule  applies  even  if  A.  be  a 
married  woman  {In  re  Davenport,  [1895]  1  Ch.  361 ;  64  L.  J.  Ch.  252).  Cp. 
rule  in  Shelley's  case,  ante,  p.  616. 

As  to  when  a  legacy  to  an  executor  is  conditional  on  his  accepting  office  and 
acting,  V.  Wms.  Exs.  1146  et  seq. 

For  the  rules  and  cases  on  limitations  to  "executors,"  and  the  distinction 
between  "executors"  and  "next-of-kin,"  and  as  to  whether  and  when  "executors 
and  administrators  "  may  mean  "  next-of-kin,"  V.  Elphinstone  on  Interpretation  of 
Deeds,  312-316  ;  "Watson,  Eq.  1406,  1407;  Seton,  925;  Chitty,  Eq.  Ind.  7690. 

In  Grafftey  v.  Humpage  (1838,  1  Beav.  52;  8  L.  J.  Ch.  98),  Langdale,  M.  R, 
said  that  "exors.,  admors.,  and  assigns"  cannot  mean  next-of-kin.  Why  not? 
says  Elphinstone,  314. 

TT"    T  -pp  AT    Tv'P'P'PpH'p'MTATTVES 

EXECUTOESHIP  EXPENSES— This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  "Testa- 
mentary Expenses"  {Sharp  v.  Lush,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  231  ;  10  Ch.  D.  468). 

EXONEEATION. — A  direction  in  a  will  to  pay  debts  "  in  aid  of  the  personal 
and  in  exoneration  of  the  real  estate"  {In  re  Neiomarch,  1878,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  28; 
9  Ch.  D.  12),  or,  "in  exoneration  of  the  real  estate"  {In  re  Rossiter,  1879,  49 
L.  J.  Ch.  36  ;  13  Ch.  D.  355),  will  not  exonerate  the  testator's  mortgaged  property 
from  its  primary  liability  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt. 

As  to  exoneration  of  mortgaged  property  before  and  since  Locke  King's  Act, 
V.  2  Jarm  1440  et  seq.,  1455 ;  Wms.  Exs.  1561  et  seq. ;  and  as  to  exoneration  of 
personalty  from  debts,    V.  2  Jarm.  1461  et  seq. ;  Wms.  Exs.  1576  et  seq. 

EXPENSE. — A  legacy  made  "  free  of  all  expense,"  is  duty  free  {Gosden  v. 
Dotterill,  1832,  1  Myl.  &  K.  56). 

EXPEESSLY  EEFEE. — A  condition  that  a  general  power  of  appointment  is 
not  to  be  executed  by  will  unless  it  "  expressly  refer  "  to  the  power  or  its  subject- 
matter,  will  prevent  the  operation  of  sec.  27,  Wills  Act,  1  Vict.  c.  26  {In  re 
Phillips,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  448  ;  41  Ch.  I).  417 ;  Phillips  v.  CuT/ley,  1889,  59 
L.  J.  Ch.  177  ;  43  Ch.  D.  222  ;  In  re  Tarrant,  W.  N.  (89)  146.  Sv.  to  the  contrary. 
In  re  Marsh,  1880,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  639 ;  38  Ch.  D.  630).     V.  General  Power. 

FALL.— "Fall  into  residue";  V.  In  re  Rhoades,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  142;  54 
L  J.  Ch.  573;  In  re  Savage,  1880,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  131 ;  and  In  re  Ballance,  1889, 
42  Ch.  D.  62,  considering  Humble  v.  Shore,  1847,  7  Hare,  247  ;  1  H.  &  M.  550  n. ; 
Lightfoot  v.  Burstall,  1863,  1  H.  &  M.  546;  33  L.  J.  Ch.  188;  Crawshaw  v. 
Crawshaw,  1880, 14  Ch.  D.  817 ;  49  L.  J.  Ch.  662  ;  In  re  Barker,  1880,  15  Ch.  D. 
635.  Note. — Humble  v.  Shore  is  now  definitely  overruled  by  In  re  Palmer, 
[1893]  3  Ch.  369 ;  62  L.  J.  Ch.  988. 

FAMILY. — The  primary  legal  meaning  of  "  family "  is  not  equivalent  to 
familia or  famille,  but  means  "children"  (per  Jessel,  M.  E.,  Pigg  v.  Clarke,  1876, 
45  L.  J.  Ch.  849 ;  3  Ch.  D.  672).  Therefore  where  there  is  a  gift  to  the  "  family  " 
of  a  person  who  has  children  living  at  the  testator's  death,  the  word  means  exclu- 
sively the  children  of  that  person,  and  does  not  include  grandchildren  or  great-grand- 
children (Barnes  V.  Patch,  1803,  8  Ves.  604;  7  E.  E.  127;  In  re  Parkinson,  1851, 
20  L.  J.  Ch.  224;  1  Sim.  N.  S.  242  ;  Burt  v.  Hellyar,  1872,  L.  E.  14  Eq.  160; 
41  L.  J.  Ch.  430;  Pigg  v.  aarke,  supra;  In  re  Muffett,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  600; 
56  L.  T.  685);  or  wife  {In  re  Hutchinson  ^  Tennant,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  540;  In  re 
Muffett,  supra) ;  but  an  illegitimate  child,  treated  and  recognised  as  a  child,  would 
be  entitled  to  participate  as  part  of  the  "family"  (per  James,  L.J.,  Lambe  v. 
Eames,  1871,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  448 ;  6  Ch.  597 ;  Humble  v.  Bowman,  1877,  47  L.  J. 
Ch.  62).  Query :  Would  the  foregoing  be  the  rule  in  a  case  where  the  person 
spoken  of  had  children  living  at  the  date  of  the  testator's  will,  but  none  at  his 
death  ]  It  should  seem  not ;  for  a  will  speaks  as  if  executed  immediately  before 
death  (1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  24),  and  to  construe  "family"  as  "children"  in  the  case 
supposed  would  be  to  work  an  intestacy. 

The  word  "  family  "  may,  however,  be  controlled  by  the  context,  and  "  is  in 
itself  a  word  of  most  loose  and  flexible  description  "  (per  Kindersley,  V.-C,  Oreen 
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V.  Marsden,  1  Drew.  651).     Thus  where  a  testator  directed  his  business  to  be 
carried  on  by  his  wife  and  son  "for  the  mutual  benefit  of   my   family,"  it  was 
held  that  the  wife  was  included  {Blackwell  v.  Bull,   1836,   5   L.   J.  Ch.  251 ; 
1  Keen,  176).     So  the  word  "family  "may,  by  the  context,  be  controlled  to  mean 
"posterity  or  descendants"  generally,  as  in  Williams  v.  Williams  (1851,  20  L.  J. 
Ch.  280 ;  1  Sim.  N".  S.  358 ;  but  whether  a  correct  construction  was  adopted  in 
that  case  was  doubted  by  Jessel,  M.  R.,  in  Pigg  v.  Clarke,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  852) ; 
or  to  mean  "  heirs  "  or  "  next-of-kin  "  (per  Cranworth,  V.-C,  Williams  v.  Williams, 
1851,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  283;  V.  cases  collected,  Wms.  Exs.  989  et  seq);  or  "heir,"  or 
"heir-at-law,"  or  "heirs  of  the  body"  {Doe  d.  Ohattaway  v.  Smith,  1816,  5  M.  &  S. 
126;   Wright  v.  Atkyns,  1815,  19  Ves.  299;  13  E.  E.  199;  Griffiths  v.  Evan, 
1842,  11  L.  J.  Ch.  219;  5  Beav.  241;  Lucas  v.  Goldsmid,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch. 
935;  29  Beav.  657;  2  Jarm.  938);  or  "blood  relations"  {In  re  Madeay,  1875, 
44  L.  J.  Ch.  441 ;  L.  E.  20  Eq.   186);  or  "relations"  (2  Jarm.  940,  941 ;  Snow 
V.  Teed,   1870,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  420;  L.  E.  9  Eq.  622);  or  relations  by  marriage 
{McLeroth  v.  Bacon,  1799,  5  Ves.  158);  or  even  rejected  as  surplusage  {Robinson 
V.  Waddelow,  1836,  5  L.  J.  Ch.  350 ;  8  Sim.  134 ;  Sv.  this  last  case  questioned  in 
In  re  Parkinson,  supra),  or  as  being  too  uncertain  (Lewin,  133). 

Obviously  where  the  person  spoken  of  is  single,  the  word  "family"  cannot  be 
construed  as  meaning  his  or  her  "children,"  and  accordingly  the  statutory  next-of- 
kin  would  in  such  a  case  be  denoted,  qua  personalty  {Gruwys  v.  Colman,  1804, 
9  Ves.  319);  and  probably  the  heir-at-law  would  take  the  realty.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  construction  would-be  the  same  if  the  person  spoken  of  were  married  but 
never  had  a  child ;  and  possibly  also  if  he  had  had  a  child,  but  none  living  either 
at  the  date  of  the  will  or  at  the  death  of  the  testator.  So  also,  though  less  strongly, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  construction  would  be  the  same  if  the  person  spoken  of 
had  had  a  child  living  at  the  date  of  the  will,  but  none  at  the  death  of  the  testator. 
Vf.  In  re  Silery,  W.  K  (68)  251 ;  In  re  Norman,  W.  N.  (79)  175;  7m  re 
Price,  W.  'N.  (87)  216;  and  for  a  full  consideration  of  this  word,  2  Jarm.  941  et 
seq.;  Va.  Watson,  Eq.  1403;  and  per  Pearson,  J.,  In  re  Collins,  55  L.  J.  Ch. 
674. 

As  to  when  persons  taking  under  it  would  take  per  stirpes  and  when  per 
capita,  V.  Wms.  Exs.  1384. 

FAEM. — "  The  word  '  farm '  or  '  f erme,'  called  in  Latin  firma,  is  a  compound 
word,  and  doth  comprehend  many  things.  And  therefore  by  the  grant  of  a  ferme, 
will  pass  a  messuage  and  much  land,  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  etc.,  thereunto 
belonging  or  therewith  used ;  for  this  word  doth  properly  signify  a  capital,  or 
principal,  messuage,  and  a  great  quantity  of  demesnes  thereunto  appertaining. 
Also  by  the  grant  of  all  farmes  or  all  ferims,  it  seems  leases  for  years  do  pass  " 
{Touch.  93;  Va.  Go.  Litt.  5a;  Portman  v.  Mill,  1839,  8  L.  J.  Ch.  161; 
2  Euss.  570;  3  Jur.  356;  Goodtitle  v.  Paul,  1760,  2  Burr.  1089;  Goodtitle  v. 
Southern,  1813, 1  M.  &  S.  299  ;  Wrotesley  v.  Mams,  1558,  PI.  Com.  195  a ;  Termes 
de  la  Ley). 

Tkis  definition  treats  the  word  "  farm  "  in  its  twofold  aspect : — 1.  As  a  word 
of  description ;  2.  As  an  abstract  phrase. 

1.  When  a  person  speaks  of  his  "  farm  "  at  such  a  place,  then  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  in  the  Touchstone  applies,  and  as  a  word  of  description  it  is  very 
strong.  Thus  in  a  devise  of  "my  freehold  farm  and  lands  at"  A.,  the  word 
"  farm  "  is  the  essential  part  of  the  description,  and  so  much  of  the  farm  as  is 
copyhold  will  pass  as  well  as  the  freehold  part  {In  re  Bright-Smith,  1886,  55  L.  J. 
Ch.  365;  31  Ch.  D.  314);  though  perhaps  if  such  a  devise  be  accompanied  with 
limitations  inapplicable  to  leaseholds,  leaseholds  would  not  pass  {Hall  v.  Fisher, 
1844,  1  Coll.  47;  Sv.  that  case  and  also  Stone  v.  Greening,  1843,  13  Sim.  390, 
questioned  by  Lord  Selborne  in  Hardwick  v.  Hardwick,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  636; 
L.  R.  16  Eq.  168;  and  Va.  In  re  Bright-Smith,  supra;  Freehold). 

So  a  devise  of  "  my  farm  "  called  Whiteacre,  in  the  occupation  of  A.,  will  pass 
parts  of  Whiteacre  Farm  not  in  A.'s  occupation  {Goodtitle  v.  Southern,  1813,  1 
M.  &  S.  299 ;  14  E,  E.  435 ;  Down  v.  Down,  1817,  7  Taun.  343 ;  18  E.  R.  495) ; 
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seeus,  if  the  words  were  "All  those  my  lands  atWhiteacre  Farm  in  the  occupation 
of  A."  (per  Lord  Cranworth,  Slingsbij  v.  Grainger,  1859,  7  H.  L.  283;  28  L.  J. 
CL  617).  Va.  Whitfield  v.  Langdale  (1875,  1  Ch.  D.  61 ;  45  L.  J.  Ch.  177),  where 
a  devise  of  "  All  that  my  farm  called  H.  in  the  parish  of  L.,  containing  by  estimation 
80  acres  more  or  less,  in  the  occupation  of  J.  C.,"  passed  a  farm  called  H.  in  J.  C.'s 
occupation,  containing  175  acres,  of  which  155  acres,  partly  freehold  and  partly 
copyhold,  were  in  L.,  and  the  rest  was  situate  in  an  adjoining  parish. 

2.  "When  a  person  devises  all  his  messuages,  farms,  and  heredits,  then  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  leases  for  years  will  pass.  It  is  indeed  said,  on  the  authority  of 
Qo.  Litt.  5a,  and  Doe  d.  Belasyse  v.  Lucan  (1808,  9  East,  448),  that  "the  word 
'  farm '  is  construed,  according  to  its  obvious  meaning,  as  including  houses,  lands, 
and  tenements  of  every  tenure"  (1  Jarm.  784).  But  in  Holmes  v.  Milward  (47 
L.  J.  Ch.  522)  the  word  came  before  the  Court  as  part  of  a  residuary  devise  of 
"manors,  messuages, /ar)?is,  lands,  tithes,  tenements,  heredits,  and  real  estate  as  well 
copyhold  as  freehold."  And  in  giving  judgment,  Pry,  J.,  said  :  "  It  is  said  that  the 
word  '  farm '  is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  that  it  may  as  well  mean  the  estate  of  the 
lessee  as  well  as  the  estate  of  the  lessor,  and  for  that  the  case  of  Lane  v.  Stanhope 
(1795,  6  T.  E.  345 ;  3  R.  R.  197)  has  been  pressed  upon  me.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  where  there  is  a  gift  of  '  farms,'  with  real  estate,  with  limitations 
which  import  that  the  fee  is  given,  that  carries  the  interest  in  real  estate  only, 
and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  leasehold  interest  in  a  farm.  The  word  '  farm ' 
undoubtedly  may  mean  the  interest  of  the  lessor  or  lessee.  Apparently,  to  refer 
to  the  old  definition  given  in  Plowden  (pp.  132,  169,  195),  it  primarily  and  more 
naturally  means  the  interest  of  the  lessor,  but  it  may  also  mean  the  interest  of  the 
lessee.  The  emphatic  meaning  of  the  word  '  farm  '  is  this, — That  it  means  lands 
which  have  not  been  held  in  hand  by  the  owner,  but  granted  out  and  occupied  by 
another  person.  Where  that  is  the  case,  the  interest  of  the  lessor  or  lessee  may 
pass  by  the  description  of  '  farm  ' ;  but  where  it  is  contained  in  a  devise  of  real 
estate  upon  limitations  which  import  the  fee,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
carries  the  fee-simple  farms,  and  fee-simple  farms  only."  Vf  Arkell  v.  Fletcher, 
1839,  10  Sim.  299. 

But  "farm"  is  oftentimes  used  in  other  senses  than  those  already  stated;  e.g. 
"farmers,"  in  Stat.  Marlbridge,  c.  23,  mean  lessees,  and  sometimes  "farm"  means 
a  rent  reserved  {Wrotesley  v.  Adams,  1558,  PI.  Com.  195  ;  Termes  de  la  Ley). 

FARMING  STOCK.— A  bequest  of  "  farming  stock  "  includes  not  only  all 
moveable  property  upon  or  belonging  to  the  farm  (Harvey  v.  Harvey,  1863, 
32  Beav.  441),  but  also  growing  crops  (per  Jessel,  M.  E.,  In  re  Moose,  Evans  v. 
Williamson,  1880,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  197;  17  Ch.  D.  696;  29  W.  R.  230,— following 
to  V.  Godsalve,  1805,  6  East,  604  m.  ;  8  R.  R.  570;  West  v.  Moore,  1807,  8  East, 
339;  9  R.  R.  460;  Blake  v.  Gibbs,  1825,  5  Russ.  12  w. ;  29  R.  R.  1 ;  and  dissent- 
ing from  Vaisey  v.  Reynolds,  1828,  6  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  172 ;  5  Russ.  12).  In 
Evans  v.  Williamson,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  "  the  reasoning  of  Vaisey  v. 
Reynolds  is  quite  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  previous  decisions." 

In  Brooksbank  v.  Wentworth  (1743,  3  Atk.  64)  a  bequest  of  "  stock  on  farm  " 
was  held,  on  a  context,  to  include  a  lessee's  trade  interest  in  a  malt-house  and  a 
stock  of  malt.     Vh.  Bryant  v»  Easterson,  1859,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  166. 

FEE-SIMPLE. — "Fee"  "signifieth  inheritance,"  "and  simple  is  added,  for 
that  it  is  descendible  to  his  heires  generally,  that  is,  simply,  without  restraint  to 
the  heires  of  his  body,  or  the  like.  .  .  .  This  word  (simple)  properly  excludeth 
both  conditions  and  limitations  that  defeat  or  abridge  the  fee"  {Go.  Litt.  lb). 
Vf.  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

Prior  to  the  Conv.  &  L.  P.  Act,  1881,  the  apt  and  necessary  word  of  limitation 
for  conveying  a  fee-simple  by  deed  was  "  heirs  "  {Oo.  Litt.  8  b ;  Wms.  R.  P.  ch.  3). 
That  word  still  remains  apt,  though  it  is  no  longer  necessary  ;  "  the  words  '  in  fee- 
simple'  without  the  word  'heirs'"  will  suffice  (s.  51,  Conv.  &' L.  P.  Act,  1881). 

But  though  the  old  rule  had  its  influence  on  wills,  yet  "  a  conviction  that  the 
rule  is  generally  subversive  of  -the  actual  intention  of  testators,  always  induced  the 
Courts  to  lend  a  willing  ear  whenever  a  plausible  pretext  for  a  departure  from  it 
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could  be  suggested"  (2  Jarm.  1131-1135,  wh.  V.  for  a  collection  of  the  cases 
as  to  what  words,  in  a  will,  would  pass  the  fee-simple  prior  to  the  Wills  Act). 
And  now  by  sec.  28  of  that  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  a  simple  devise  of  real  estate  will 
pass  the  fee  without  any  words  of  limitation ;  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall 
appear. 

It  remains,  however,  that  a  grant  to  a  man  "  and  his  heir,"  in  the  singular 
number,  gives  only  a  life  estate  (Co.  Litt.  8  b ;  Touch.  106) ;  and  that  in  a 
conveyance  to  a  corporation  sole  the  limitation  to  create  a  fee-simple  must  be 
to  the  incumbent  and  his  "  successors  "  (Co.  Litt  8  &,  94  &),  "  but  a  fee  will  pass 
to  a  corporation  aggregate  without  the  word  '  successors^'  and  sometimes  to  a 
corporation  sole  "  (Hargr.  n.  to  Go.  Litt.  8  6,  referring  to  Co.  Litt.  94  &,  Vin.  Ah. 
"  Estate,"  L). 

A  power  to  trustees  to  sell  "  the  fee-simple  and  inheritance  "  of  pews  or  seats 
in  a  church  only  enables  them  to  sell  an  easement,  and  does  not  enable  them  to 
sell  the  soil  on  which  a  pew  or  seat  stands,  so  as  to  convey  a  parliamentary 
freehold  {Hinde  v.  GharUon,  1866,  36  L.  J.  C.  P.  79;  L.  K.  2  C.  P.  104; 
Brumfltt  V.  Roberts,  1870,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  95  ;   L.  E.  5  C.  P.  224). 

FELLOWS. — A  bequest  to  "the  fellows  and  demies  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,"  held  void,  it  being  uncertain  whether  the  gift  was  charitable  or  for 
individuals  {A.-G.  v.  Sibthorp,  1830,  2  Euss.  &  M.  107). 

FIEST  COUSIN. — A  person's  first  cousin  is  the  child  of  his  uncle  or  aunt ; 
and  only  persons  standing  in  that  relation  to  him  will  take  under  a  gift  to  his 
"  first  cousins  " ;  first  cousins  once  removed  will  not  be  comprised  {Sanderson  v. 
Bailey,  1837,  8  L.  J.  Ch.  18;  4  Myl.  &  Or.  56  ;  Stoddart  v.  Nelson,  1855,  25 
L.  J.  Ch.  116 ;  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  68;  Glasier  v.  Foyster,  39  Sol.  J.  656),  unless 
there  be  no  first  cousins  properly  so  called  (2  Jarm.  1006  ;  Wms.  Exs.  964). 
V.  Cousin  ;  Second  Cousin. 

FIEST  SON.— The  "  first  son,"  or  "  child,"  means  prima  facie  the  first-ftora. 
And  in  like  manner  if  a  child  be  designated  by  any  other  numeral, — such  as 
"  second,"  "  third,"  etc.,  —  the  reference  is  to  the  order  of  birth.  But  this 
construction  may  be  varied  by  the  context  or  circumstances  (2  Jarm.  1071-1073. 
Va.  Eldest). 

FIXTUEES. — "  Fixtures  and  fitting  up ''  will  not  pass  household  furniture 
(Simmonds  v.  Simmonds,  1847,  6  Hare,  352  ;    12  Jur.  8). 

FOOT. — As  to  the  requirement  in  the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26)  that  a  will  is 
to  be  signed  "  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof,"  V.  15  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1  ;  and  thereon, 
V.  ante,  p.  595. 

FOE  EVEE — Those  words  are  useless  or  surplusage  in  a  limitation  by  deed 
of  a  fee,  as  in  the  not  uncommon  expression  "his  heirs  and  ensigns  for  ever"  (Litt. 
s.  1).  In  a  devise  they  would  have  passed  the  fee  even  before  the  Wills  Act 
(2  Jarm.  1169,  1170  ;  Watson,  Eq.  1370);  but  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  an 
estate  tail  (2  Jarm.  1169),  and  would  sometimes  create  such  an  estate  {Good 
V.  Good,  1857,  7  El.  &  Bl.  295 ;  28  L.  T.  0.  S.  266). 

FOEEIGN  ASSET.— Qwa  Probate  ;  V.  In  re  Ewing,  1881,  6  P.  D.  19  ;  50 
L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  11 ;  A.-G.  v.  Sudeley,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  526  ;  65  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
281. 

FOEEIGN  BONDS — This  phrase  will  not,  as  a  rule,  include  colonial  bonds 
{Hull  V.  Hill,  4  Ch.  D.  97 ;  25  W.  E.  223).  Vf  Foreign  Bonds  in  this  Ency- 
clopsedia,  and  infra.  Securities. 

FOEEIGN  GOVEENMENT.— A  Government  is  none  the  less  a  Government 
because  it  is  a  subordinate  one  ;  and  therefore  a  power  to  invest  in  the  stocks  or 
funds  of  a  "  foreign  Government,"  will  authorise  an  investment  in  the  bonds  or 
securities  of  any  individual  State  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  separate 
kingdoms  or  governments  of  which  the  German  Empire  is  composed  {Cadett  v. 
Earle,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  710 ;  46  L.  J.  Ch.  798.  Va.  Ellis  v.  Eden,  1857,  23 
Beav.  543  ;  26  L.  J.  Ch.  533). 

FOEEIGN  STOCK.— "  Foreign  stock  or  funds"  means  such  as  are  not 
British ;  and  therefore  a  bequest  of  all  sums  in  "  any  foreign  stocks  or  funds," 
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held,  not  to  include  stock  in  the  East  India  Company  {Brown  v.  Brown,  1858, 
4  Kay  &  J.  704). 

FORTUNE. — In  a  devise,  "  fortune  "  includes  realty  and  personalty  (Spearing 
V.  Hawlies,  1857,  6  Ir.  Ch.  297).     V.  Substance. 

FOUND. — "  To  found,"  or  "to  establish,"  a  charity,  such  as  a  school,  hospital, 
or  chapel,  prima  facie  involves  the  erection  of  a  building  for  it ;  and  a  bequest  for 
such  a  purpose  is  void  as  implying  the  bringing  of  lands  into  mortmain  [Hopkins 
V.  Philipps,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  671 ;  3  Gif.  182  ;  Tatliam  v.  Drummond,  1864, 
34  L.  J.  Ch.  1  ;  2  Hem.  &  M.  262  ;  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  484  ;  In  re  Goldsmid,  Mocatta 
v.  A.-G.,  1889,  34  Sol.  J.  63  ;  W.  N.  (89)  184.  &v.  qua  "  establish,"  Hartshorne 
v.  Nicholson,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  810;  26  Beav.  58;  Provide.  Vf.  1  Jarm. 
189,  206).  But  a  bequest  "  to  found  a  charitable  endowment  "  is  good  {Salushury 
T.  Denton,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  851 ;  3  Kay  &  J.  529  ;  Endow  ;  Ekect)  ;  and  so  is  a 
bequest  for  "  supporting  or  founding  "  ragged  schools  in  a  parish  where  such  a 
school  abeady  exists  {In  re  Hedgman,  Morley  v.  Croxon,  1870,  8  Ch.  D.  156; 
V.  Suppobt).     Cp.  Newly  Establish. 

FREEHOLD.— '"  JfreeMcZ.'  Here  (Litt.  s.  57)  it  appeareth  that  tenant  in 
fee,  tenant  in  taile,  and  tenant  for  life,  are  said  to  have  a  frank-tenement,  a 
freehold,  so  called  because  it  doth  distinguish  it  from  termes  of  yeares,  chattels 
upon  incertaine  interests,  lands  in  villenage,  or  customary  or  copyhold  lands"  {Co. 
Lift.  43  6). 

Blackstone  says  (2  Com.  104),  "  Such  an  estate,  and  no  other,  as  requires 
acitial  possession  of  the  land  is,  legally  speaking,  freehold  " ;  but  "  an  estate  of 
freehold  may,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  be  in  possession,  remainder,  or 
reversion  "  (w.  "Watkins  on  Conveyancing,  8th  ed.,  63). 

Butler  {n.  1  Co.  Litt.  266  h)  says  :  "  The  word  freehold  is  now  generally  used 
to  denote  an  estate  for  life,  in  opposition  to  an  estate  of  inheritance."  In  olden 
times  "  the  word  freehold  always  imported  the  whole  estate  of  the  feudatory,  but 
varied  as  that  varied"  {ibid.).  When  more  than  an  estate  for  life  is  intended,  "  it 
is  now  more  accurate  to  say,  '  freehold  and  inheritance ' "  {n.  Watkins  on  Con- 
veyancing, 8th  ed.,  64).     V.  Inheritance. 

Devise  of  "my  property,  whether  freehold  or  personal,  wheresoever  situate," 
comprises  copyholds,  "freehold"  being  construed  "real"  {Reeves  v.  Baker,  1854, 
23  L.  J.  Ch.  599  ;  18  Beav.  372). 

So  leaseholds  will  pass  under  a  devise  of  "  freeholds  "  where  there  are  no 
freeholds  (1  Jarm.  348,  628) ;  and  when  "  freehold "  is  shown  to  be  a  mis- 
description it  will  be  rejected  {ibid.  742  ;   V.  Farm).      Vf.  Watson,  Eq.  1361. 

Vh.  Early  v.  Rathbone,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  652  ;  58  L.  T.  517. 

FREELY. — A  devise  of  property  to  be  "  freely  "  enjoyed,  probably  means  free 
from  incumbrances  and  (when  the  devise  is  for  life)  free  from  impeachment  of 
waste  {Ooodright  d.  Drewry  v.  Barron,  1809, 11  East,  220).  But  where  the  testator 
had,  by  his  will,  charged  the  estate,  it  was  held  that  a  devise  of  it  "  freely  "  to  be 
enjoyed  could  not  mean  free  from  incumbrances,  and  must  mean  free  from  all 
limitations,  and  therefore,  that  the  devise  passed  the  fee  {Loveacres  v.  Blight, 
1775,  1  Cowp.  357). 

FRIENDS  AND  RELATIONS.— A  power  to  appoint  amongst  "  relations  and 
friends,"  or  "relations  or  friends,"  is  the  same  as  one  to  Relations  {Goioer  v.  Main- 
waring,  1750,  2  Ves.  Sen.  87,  110;  Sug.  Foto.  654;  In  re  Caplin,  1865,  34  L.  J. 
Ch.  578 ;  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  527). 

"The  next  and  most  faithful  friends  "  to  whom  administration  is  to  be  granted, 
31  Edw.  in.  St.  1,  c.  11,  means  "  next-of-blood  "  {Hersloe's  case,  1599-1600,  9  Rep. 
39  6) ;  and  property  directed  by  will  to  "  revert "  to  "  my  friends  "  will  go  to 
the  testator's  kindred, — either  his  heirs-at-law  or  next-of-kin  {Coogan  v.  Hay  den, 
i  L.  R.  Ir.  585).  In  that  case,  Dowse,  B.,  citing  Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon, 
P-  456,  said,  "friends"  is  sometimes  used  for  "near  relations,  particularly 
parents." 

PROM.— A  bequest  to  a  class  "from  S.  downwards,"  includes  S.  {Lett  v. 
Osborne,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  910). 
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FEOM  AND  AFTEE.  —  The  expression  "from  and  after  the  death"  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  equivalent  merely  to  'remainder'"  (1  Jarm.  763, 
774,  commenting  on  Andrew  v.  Andrew,  1875,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  232 ;  1  Ch.  D. 
410;  Vf.  Jull  V.  Jacols,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  703,  713;  Ferguson  v.  Ferguson, 
1885,  17  L.  E.  Ir.  560 ;  In  re  Johson,  1889,  34  Sol.  J.  155). 

"  From  and  after  "  death  controlled  by  context  in  Rhodes  v.  Rhodes,  1882,  51 
L.  J.  P.  C.  53 ;  7  App.  Gas.  192. 

FULL  SALAEIES. — A  bequest  to  employees  of  "  full  salaries  "  for  a  stated 
period,  means  that  the  salaries  are  to  be  calculated  free  from  incidental  deductions, 
either  by  custom  of  trade  or  illness  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  does  not  exempt 
the  legatee  from  legacy  duty  (per  North,  J.,  In  re  Marcus,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch. 
830  ;  57  L.  T.  399). 

FUNDS.—"  The  Funds,"  or  "  Government  Funds  "  or  "  The  Pubhc  Funds  " 
(which  expressions  are  synonymous,  per  Lord  Cranworth,  Slingsby  v.  Grainger, 
1859,  7  H.  L.  280  ;  28  L.  J.  Ch.  617),  generally  means  funded  securities  guaranteed 
by  the  English  Government,  i.e.  consols,  reduced  annuities,  long  annuities,  or  any 
other  of  the  English  funds  {Howard  v.  Kay,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  448)  ;  but  does  not 
include  foreign  bonds  guaranteed  by  England  (Burnie  v.  Getting,  1845,  2  Coll. 
324),  nor  bank  stock  {Slingsby  v.  Grainger,  1859,8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  385;  7  H.  L.  273; 
28  L.  J.  Ch.  616),  nor  East  India  stock,  under  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  85  {Brown  v. 
Brown,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  704),  nor  even  unfunded  exchequer  bills  {Johnson  v. 
Digby,  1829,  8  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  38) ;  unless  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate  to 
answer  the  bequest  {Mangin  v.  Mangin,  1852,  16  Beav.  300).      F.  Consols. 

As  to  Irish  Government  debentures,  V.  Ridge  v.  Neioton,  2  Dr.  &  War.  239. 

"  Foreign  funds  "  means  securities  for  which  the  faith  of  a  foreign  Government 
is  directly  pledged  {Ellis  v.  Eden,  1857,  23  Beav.  543  ;  26  L.  J.  Ch.  533;  Cadett 
V.  Earle,  1877,  5  Ch.  D.  710;  46  L.  J.  Ch.  798);  but  scarcely  includes  the 
bonds  of  an  undertaking — e.g.  a  railway — which  are  to  be  paid  off  by  a  sinking 
fund  which  is  guaranteed  by  a  foreign  Government  {In  re  Langdale,  1870,  L.  R 
10  Eq.  39  ;  Va.  Ellis  v.  Eden,  supra).     V.  Foreign  Bonds;  Fohbign  Govkenment. 

F7i.  1  Jarm.  725  n. 

FUENITUEE. — A  bequest  of  "  furniture ''  may  pass  pictures  {Crenwrne  v. 
Antrohus,  5  Euss.  312;  7  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  88);  but  not  a  library  of  books 
{Bridgman  v.  Dove,  3  Atk.  202  ;  Sv.  Ouseley  v.  Anstruther,  and  Hutchinson 
V.  Smith,  cited  Household).  Generally  a  bequest  of  "fvirniture ''  means  the  same 
as  one  of  "household  furniture." 

V.  Household  ;  Goods  and  Chattels. 

FUETHEE.— In  Doe  d.  Wickham  v.  Turner  (1823,  2  Dow.  &  Ey.  398)  the 
will  was  in  the  following  words  : — "  I  give  unto  H.  W.  a  messuage  or  tenement 
now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Item,  I  give  further  unto  my  nephew  H.  W.  half 
part  of  my  garden,  and  £100  stock  in  the  4  per  cent,  bank  annuities;  I  give, 
further,  my  yard,  stables,  cowhouse,  and  all  other  outhouses  in  the  said  yard,  my 
sister  M.  W.  to  have  the  interest  and  profits  during  her  natural  life " ;  and  the 
Court  read  in  the  words  "  to  him  "  after  the  second  "further,"  so  that  H.  W.  was 
held  entitled  to  the  yard,  etc.      Vh.  1  Jarm.  455. 

"  To  further " :  a  testamentary  gift  "  to  further "  the  teaching  of  certain 
doctrines,  does  not  offend  against  the  Mortmain  Act  {In  re  Moseley,  1888,  4 
T.  L.  R.  301). 

GENEEAL  MANNEE. — "Any  bequest  of  personal  property  described  in  a 
general  manner"  (s.  27,  Wills  Act,  1837),  a  bequest  of  "all  my  personal  estate," 
or  of  general  pecuniary  legacies,  comes  within  these  words  {Hawthorn  v.  Shedden, 
1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  833 ;  3  Sm.  &  G.  303 ;  Wilday  v.  Barnett,  1868,  L.  E.  6  Eq. 
193;  In  re  Wilkinson,  1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  487;  L.  E.  4  Ch.  587;  Sv.  Hurlstoney. 
Ashton,  1865,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  725) ;  or  even  a  direction  to  pay  debts  may  be  within 
them  {A.-G.  v.  Brackenbury,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  108  ;  1  H.  &  C.  782  ;  Laing  v. 
Cowan,  1857,  24  Beav.  112).      Vf.  1  Jarm.  636;  General  Power. 

GENEEAL  POWEE. — A  general  testamentary  gift  includes  property  which 
-the  testator  "  may  have  power  to  appoint  in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper  " ; 
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in  other  words,  it  includes  property  over  which  he  has  a  general  power  of 
appointment  (s.  27,  Wills  Act,  1837).  This  "applies  to  powers  which  are 
unlimited  in  their  objects  "  (Sug.  Pow.  307) ;  and,  therefore,  a  power  to  appoint 
amongst  a  class,  though  it  be  of  children  {Cloves  v.  Awdry,  1850,  12  Beav.  604; 
Pidgeley  v.  Pidgeley,  1844,  1  Coll.  255;  Eliott  v.  Eliott,  1846,  15  Sim.  321 ;  15 
L.  J.  Ch.  393  ;  Hawthorn  v.  Shedden,  cited  Geneeal  Manner),  or  a  power  from 
the  benefit  of  taking  under  which  some  person  is  excluded  (Pi  re  Byron,  [1891] 
3  Ch.  474  ;  sub.  nam.  In  re  Reynolds,  1891,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  807),  is  not  within  the 
section.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  wide  generality  of  "  any  manner  "  does  not 
relate  "  to  the  mode  in  which  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  "  (1  Jarm.  636) ;  but 
this  seems  too  broadly  stated,  for  though  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  scope  of  the 
power  is  general  it  is  not  less  a  general  power  within  the  section  because  of  being 
exercisable  by  will  only  {Haiofhorn  v.  Shedden,  supra ;  Lefevre  v.  Freeland, 
1857,  24  Beav.  403;  In  re  Powell,  1869,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  188),  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  power  prescribes  that  in  executing  it,  it  is  to  be  "  expressly  referred  to  "  it 
is  not  within  the  section  {In  re  Phillips,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  448  ;  41  Ch.  D.  417  ; 
PhOlips  V.  Gayley,  1889,  59  L.  J.  Ch.  177  ;  43  Ch.  D.  222  ;  In  re  Tarrant, 
W.  N.  (89)  146  ;  Sv.  to  the  contrary.  In  re  Marsh,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  639 ;  38 
Ch.  D.  630). 

GODLY  LEAENIJSTG. — In  a  deed  made  in  1549,  a  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  "  godly  learning  "  means  that  the  instruction  to  be  given  is  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  {In  re  Ilminster 
Schools,  1858,  2  De  G.  &  J.  535  ;  nom.  Baiter  v.  Lee,  1860,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  625  ;  8 
H.  L.  495). 

"  If  land  or  money  be  given  for  maintaining  '  the  worship  of  God '  {A.-G.  v. 
Pearson,  1817,  3  Mer.  409;  17  E.  E.  100),  or  the  promotion  of  'godly  learning' 
{In  re  Ilminster  Schools,  supra),  and  nothing  more  is  said,  the  Court  will  execute 
the  trust  in  favour  of  the  established  form  of  religion ;  and  dissenters  cannot  be 
appointed  trustees"  (Lewin,  533,  citing /w  re  Stafford  Charities,  1857,  25  Beav. 
28;  27  L.  J.  Ch.  381 ;  In  re  Ilminster  Schools,  supra;  A.-G.  v.  Clifton,  1863,  32 
Beav.  596).  It  was,  however,  held  in  the  lastly  cited  case,  that  the  instruction 
was  open  to  scholars  of  every  denomination. 

GODLY  PEEACHEES.— A  bequest  to  "  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  Holy 
Gospel  "may  be  explained  by  parole  {Shore  v.  Wilson,  1842,  9  CI.  &  Ein.  355; 
11  Sim.  592  ;  7  Jur.  781). 

GOOD. — A  bequest  for  the  "good"  of  a  place  is  a  valid  charitable  bequest 
{A.-G.  V.  Lonsdale,  1827,  1  Sim.  105  ;  Va.  A.-G.  v.  Webster,  1875,  L.  E.  20 
Eq.  483). 

GOODS. — "  If  one  devise  to  J.  S.  all  his  '  goods '  or  all  his  '  chattels,'  by  either 
of  these  is  devised  as  much  as  by  both  of  them"  {Touch.  447).  Eelying  chiefly 
on  the  word  "  goods,"  and  there  being  no  other  residuary  gift,  "Wood,  V.-C,  held 
that  the  whole  of  the  residuary  personal  estate  passed  under  a  bequest  of  household 
furniture,  goods,  ready  money,  debts,  and  securities  {Avison  v.  Simpson,  1859, 
John.  43).     Vf.  Goods  and  Chattels. 

GOODS  AND  CHATTELS.— These  words  are  synonymous  ( Wms.  R.  P.  Introd. 
Chap.).  A  bequest  of  all  testator's  "  goods  and  chattels  "  "  doth  pass  all  his  estate, 
active  and  passive  (except  land  of  inheritance  and  freehold  estates  and  such  things  as 
depend  thereon),  as  leases  for  years,  gold,  silver,  plate,  household  stuff,  cattle,  corn, 
debts,  and  the  like ;  and  if  one  devise  to  J.  S.  all  his  '  goods '  or  all  his  '  chattels,' 
by  either  of  these  is  devised  as  much  as  by  both  of  them"  {Touch.  447).  But  in 
such  a  connection  as  a  bequest  of  furniture,  goods,  and  chattels,  the  latter  words 
would  pass  only  such  things  as  are  ejusdem  generis  with  "furniture,"  and  would 
not  include  jewellery,  guns,  tricycles,  and  scientific  instruments  {Manton  v.  Tabois, 
1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1008;  30  Ch.  D.  92),  still  less  a  sum  of  money  {Gibbs 
V.  Lawrence,  1860,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  170;  Vf  Lamphier  v.  Despard,  1842,  2  Dr. 
&  War.  59 ;  Timewell  v.  Perkins,  1740,  2  Atk.  103  ;  Roberts  v.  Kuffln,  ibid.  113 ; 
Stuart  V.  Bute,  1804,  1813,  11  Ves.  656;  8  E.  E.  266).  Growing  crops,  as 
hetween  exor.  and  heir,  or  between  exor.  and  remainderman,  and  in  most  other 
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respects,  are  looked  upon  as  "chattels"  (Wms.  Exs.  623,  624;  but  Vth.  the  obs. 
of  Brett,  J.,  Brantom  v.  Orifflts,  1876,  45  L.  J.  C.  P.  592).  Vf.  as  to  this  phrase 
in  wills,  1  Jarm.  713  ;  Wms.  Exs.  1045-1048,  1051. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  a  grant,  by  deed  inter  vivos,  of  all  one's  "  goods 
and  chattels "  comprises,  generally  speaking,  such  property  as  would  pass  by  a 
similar  bequest  (Touch.  97),  yet  such  a  grant  does  not  comprise  leases  for  years 
(Portmanv.  Willis,  1595,  Cro.  (1)  386  ;  and  Vh.  Harrison  v.  Blackburn,  1864,  34 
L.  J.  C.  P.  109 ;  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  678,  qualifying  Ringer  v.  Cann,  1838,  7  L.  J.  Ex. 
108;  3  Mee.  &  W.  343);  nor  choses  in  action  {Touch.  98;  Addison  on  Torts, 
422 ;  but  query  would  this  be  so,  now  that  choses  in  action  are  assignable.  V. 
note  to  p.  97,  6th  ed..  Touch.);  "nor  things  of  pleasure,  such  as  hawks,  hounds, 
etc."  (Addison  on  Torts,  422).  This  last  negative  is  possibly  founded,  though  not 
so  stated,  on  the  dictum  at  p.  98,  Touch. ;  but  Termes  de  la  Ley  ("Catals")  says 
that  hawks  and  hounds  are  not  accounted  "catals,"  "for  they  are  f era,  naturoe." 

Equally  under  deed  or  will,  "  goods  and  chattels  "  would  pass  property  whether 
held  in  severalty  or  in  common  {Touch.  98). 

Though  the  Touchstone  says  that  "  debts "  pass  by  a  bequest  of  "  goods  and 
chattels,"  yet  Vh.  Hertford  v.  Lowther,  1843,  7  Beav.  1 ;  13  L.  J.  Ch.  41,  and 
cases  cited  in  the  judgment.  "  Glioses  in  action  were  held  to  be  included  in  the 
expression  '  goods  and  chattels '  in  all  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  from  the  time  of 
James  i.  downwards"  (per  Lindley,  L.J.,  Colonial  Bank  v.  Whinney,  1885,  55 
L.  J.  Ch.  590,  a  statement  not  affected  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  that 
case  by  the  House  of  Lords,  1886,  56  ihid.  43;  11  App.  Cas.  426;  55  L.  T.  362; 
34  W.  E.  705);  but  the  same  expression  in  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  s.  1,  did  not  include 
choses  in  action  {Dundas  v.  Dutens,  1790,  1  Ves.  Jun.  196;  1  E.  E.  112.  F. 
1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  12).     V.  Chattels;  Household. 

GOSPEL. — A  bequest  "  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel "  is  a  good  charity  {In 
re  Lea,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  671 ;  34  Ch.  D.  528). 

GOVEENMENT.— A  legacy  to  "  Governiaent "  for  the  public  benefit  is  to  be 
disposed  of  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  Crown  {Neioland  v.  A.-O.,  1809,  3  Mer. 
684;  Wms.  ^xs.  1010). 

GOVERNMENT  SECUEITIES.— Where  a  trust  authorised  investments  "in 
the  purchase  of  Government  or  East  India  stocks  or  funds,  exchequer  bills,  or  any 
other  easily  convertible  securities,"  the  word  "Government"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  British  Government  (per  Jessel,  M.  E.,  SyJces  v.  Beadon,  1879,  48  L.  J. 
Ch.  530;  11  Ch.  D.  170).  But  a  bequest  of  "Government  stock  or  securities" 
will  not  include  Indian  Government,  or  Colonial,  securities  {In  re  Hamilton, 
1889,  34  Sol.  J.  251 ;  6  T.  L.  E.  173). 

"Government  security  "  does  not  apply  to  exchequer  bills  {Ex parte  OJiaplin, 
1839,  3  Y.  &  C.  397;  Knott  v.  Cottee,  1852,  16  Beav.  77;  16  Jur.  752;  Vf 
Matthews  v.  Brise,  1843,  6  Beav.  239;  12  L.  J.  Ch.  263);  but  the  contrary  was 
held  in  Ex  parte  S.-E.  Rwy.  (1845,  9  Jur.  650).  F7i.  Lewin,  350,  352;  Watson, 
Eq.  1326. 

F.  Funds  ;  Foreign  Government  ;  cp.  Public  Securities. 

GEANDCHILD. — Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Lord  Northington  to  the 
contrary  {Hussey  v.  Berkley,  2  Eden,  196),  it  seems  now  settled  that  great-gcwiA.- 
children  are  not  included  in  the  word  "  grand-children "  {Orford  v.  Churchill, 
1814,  3  Ves.  &  Bea.  59;  stated  and  commented  on,  Wms.  Exs.  952;  Va. 
Arnold  v.  Congreve,  1830,  1  Ey.  &  M.  209 ;  Sv.  Strutt  v.  Finch,  1829,  7  L.  J. 
0.  S.  Ch.  176).  A  grandchild  ly  marriage  is  not  within  the  word  {Hussey  v. 
Berkley,  supra).      V.  Child. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— A  bequest  for  "  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  my  beloved 
country,  Great  Britain,"  is  a  good  charity  {Nightingale  v.  Qoulbourn,  1847,  16 
L.  J.  Ch.  270  ;  17  ibid.  296). 

GROUND  RENT. — "  By  the  expression  '  ground  rent,'  if  unexplained,  is  to 
be  understood  a  rent  less  than  the  rack-rent  of  the  premises ;  its  proper  meaning 
is  the  rent  at  which  land  is  let  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  by  building 
{Stewart  v.  Alliston,  1815,  1  Mer.  26;  Sv.  Bartlett  v.  Salmon,  1855,  6  De  G., 
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M.  &.  G.  33;  26  L.  T.  0.  S.  82 ;  4  W.  R.  32;  and  Vf.  Lecoy  v.  Mogford,  1856, 
2  Jur.  N.  S.  1084  ;  4  W.  E.  805);  but  the  expression  is  very  carelessly  used" 
(Dart,  138;  V.  Evans  v.  RoUns,  1862,  1  H.  &  C.  302  ;  2  ibid.  410  ;  31  L.  J.  Ex. 
465;  33  iUd.  68 ;  6  L.  T.  897;  10  W.  R.  776;  Langford  v.  Selmes,  3  Kay 
&  J.  220). 

By  a  devise  of  "ground  rent,"  "not  only  the  rent,  but  the  reversion  will  pass" 
(1  Jarm.  741). 

By  a  devise  of  "copyhold  ground  rent,"  a  copyhold  estate  held  to  pass  {Walher 
V.  Shore,  1815,  19  Ves.  387). 

By  a  bequest  of  "  leasehold  ground  rent,"  not  only  the  reserved  rent,  but  also 
the  reversionary  leasehold  interest,  held  to  pass  {Kaye  v.  Laxon,  1780,  1  Bro. 
C.  C.  76). 

HANDSOME  GRATUITY.  — A  request  by  a  testator  that  a  "handsome 
gratuity  "  should  be  given  his  executor,  is  void  for  uncertainty  [Jubher  v.  Juhber, 
1839,  9  Sim.  503). 

But  a  promise  to  make  a  "  handsome  present "  for  services  rendered  is 
evidence  on  which  the  promisee  may  recover  reasonable  recompense  for  those 
services  {Jewry  v.  Busk,  1814,  5  Taun.  302). 

HAVE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Have. 

HAVING. — The  words  "  die  without  having  issue  "  are  equivalent  to  Die 
WITHOUT  Issue  {Lee's  case,  1584,  1  Leon.  385 ;  Cole  v.  Gable,  1853,  22  L.  J.  C.  P. 
148;  13  C.  B.  445;  Eastwood  v.  Lockwood,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  573;  L.  R.  3  Eq. 
487).    Cp.  Leaving. 

HEIR  under  this  my  will — Construed  as  the  residuary  legatee  {Rose  v.  Rose, 
1810,  17  Ves.  347).     F.  Thomason  v.  Moses,  1842,  5  Beav.  77. 

HEIRS;  HEIR. — The  word  "heir"  means  the  person  born  or  begotten  in 
wedlock,  of  human  shape,  in  allegiance  to  the  Grown,  and  who,  according  to  the 
English  canons  of  descent,  is  entitled  to  the  undevised  freehold  estates  of 
inheritance  of  a  deceased  person  {Co.  Litt.  7  b,  8  b ;  2  Black.  Com.  246-251). 
For  the  canons  of  descent  relating  to  persons  dying  before  1  Jan.  1834,  V.  2 
Black.  Com.  ch.  14;  and  relating  to  persons  dying  since  that  date,  F.  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  106  (Inheritance  Act),  and  Wms.  R.  P.  ch.  4.  The  tenures  by 
gavelkind  (Litt.  s.  210;  Co.  Litt.  140  a;  2  Black.  Co7n.  84;  Wms.  R.  P.  105) 
and  borough  English  (Litt.  s.  211;  Co.  Litt.  140  &;  2  Black.  Coin.  83;  Wms. 
E.  P.  107)  are  exceptions  as  regards  the  descent  of  freehold  estates.  Copyhold 
estates  descend  to  the  person  who  is  heir  according  to  the  particular  custom  of  the 
manor  (Litt.  ss.  73,  77;  2  Black.  Com.  97;  Wms.  R.  P.  303). 

So  if,  by  will,  a  person  be  appointed  or  recognised  as  "  heir  "  to  the  testator, 
that  will  amount  to  a  devise  in  fee  of  testator's  undisposed  of  realty.  F. 
Acknowledge. 

Where  a  devise  is  made  of  property  held  in  gavelkind  or  according  to  borough 
English,  or  of  copyholds  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  "  right  heirs  "  of  A. 
(when  words  of  purchase),  or  to  the  "  heirs  "  of  A.  (by  words  of  purchase),  the  heir 
at  common  law  will  take  {In  re  Garland,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  711 ;  9  Ch.  D.  213 ; 
Sladen  v.  Sladen,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  775 ;  2  John.  &  H.  369 ;  Co.  Litt.  10  a,  and 
Hargrave's  n.  (4)  thereon;  Va.  De  Beauvoir  v.  De  Beauvoir,  1846,  15  Sim. 
163;  15  L.  J.  Ch.  305;  3  H.  L.  524;  2  Jarm.  927-929;  Watson,  Eq.  1373). 
But  if  the  phrase  "heirs"  be  one  of  limitation,  then  the  heir  according  to  the 
peculiar  tenure  will  take  {Co.  Litt.  10  a,  and  Hargrave's  n.  (3)  thereon;  Go.  Litt. 
27  a;  Doe  d.  Eustace  v.  Easley,  1^35,  4  L.  J.  Ex.  87 ;  1  C.  M.  &  R.  823). 

"  Heirs  "  is,  primd  facie,  a  word  of  limitation,  so  that  a  devise  or  conveyance 
of  realty  to  "  A.  and  his  heirs  "  merely  limits  and  defines  the  estate  that  is  taken 
ty  A.,  but  gives  no  indefeasible  interest  to  his  heirs  (Wms.  R.  P.  120 ;  Watson, 
Eq.  199,  1371  et  seq.).  The  rule  (which  is  a  rule  of  law,  and  not  a  mere  rule  of 
construction.  Van  Grutten  v.  Foxwell,  infra),  namely,  the  well-known  Rule  in 
Shelley's  case  (1  Rep.  94 ;  for  a  defence  of  which,  F.  judgment  of  Earl  Cairns, 
Botcen  v.  Lewis,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  63,  64 ;  9  App.  Cas.  890),  is  probably  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  the  application  of  this'  principle,  laying  down,  as  it 
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does,  the  proposition  that  when  A.  takes  an  estate  of  freehold,  and,  by  the  same 
document,  an  estate  is  limited,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  heirs  in  fee 
or  in  tail,  the  word  "  heirs  "  merely  limits  the  estate  of  A.,  which  he  can  dispose  of 
by  the  appointed  means,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs,  who  can  only  take  as  heirs 
in  the  event  of  A.  making  no  effectual  disposition  of  the  property  (Wms.  R.  P. 
211,  215).  But  the  first  estate  of  freehold  must  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
limitation,  i.e.  both  must  be  legal  or  both  equitable ;  otherwise  Shelley's  case  will 
not  apply  (per  Turner,  L.J.,  In  re  Wynch,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  930 ;  5  DeG.,  M.  &  G. 
188;  and  V.  obs.  of  Cranworth,  L.C.,  therein);  and  in  a  will  (even  where  the 
first  estate  and  the  limitation  are  alike  in  quality)  the  context  may  control 
"  heirs  "  to  be  read  as  a  word  of  purchase,  and  then  Shelley's  case  would  not  apply 
{Jordan  v.  Adams,  1860,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  180;  30  iUd.  161 ;  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  748). 
For  a  collection  and  statement  of  the  cases  in  which  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  has 
been  applied,  V.  judgment  of  Lindley,  L.J.,  Evans  v.  Evans,  [1892]  2  Ch.  173  ;  61 
L.  J.  Ch.  456 ;  and  for  its  origin  and  history,  V.  judgment  of  Lord  Maonaghten, 
Van  Grutten  v.  Foxioell,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  658;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  745;  and  for  a 
neat  statement  of  the  rule,  V.  Goodeve,  Real  Pro.,  2nd  ed.,  219  etseq.,  and  for  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  it,  V.  Jarm.  ch.  36;  Watson,  Eq.  217-221. 

"There  is  no  case  which  establishes  that  you  may  not  apply  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case  to  a  gift  of  personalty  "  (per  Bacon,  V.-C,  Comfort  v.  Brown,  1878,  48 
L.  J.  Ch.  318  ;  10  Ch.  D.  146) ;  in  that  case  a  blended  gift  of  freeholds  and 
leaseholds  was  made  to  A.  for  life,  to  remainders  (which  failed),  and  on  their 
failure  to  "the  right  heirs  of  A.  for  ever,"  and  it  was  held  that  A.  took  an 
absolute  interest  in  the  leaseholds  as  well  as  the  freeholds. 

When  the  words  are  to  "  A.  and  his  heir  "  (in  the  singular  number),  the  heir 
would  probably  take  by  purchase  as  persona  designata,  and  that  construction 
would  be  conclusively  established  if  the  words  were  followed  by  a  limitation  to 
the  heirs  of  the  heir  (Greaves  v.  Simpson,  1864,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  641). 

Vf.  as  to  words  under  which  the  "  heir  "  would  take  as  purchaser,  2  Jarm.  ch. 
28 ;   Va.  as  to  the  use  of  "  heir  "  (in  the  singular),  Watson,  Eg.  200,  208. 

A  grant  to  A.  "and  his  heir,"  in  the  singular  number,  gives  only  a  life  estate 
(Co.  Litt.  8  b;  Touch.  106). 

When  the  word  "  heirs  "  is  found  in  conjunction  with  words  of  procreation, 
defining  the  class  of  heirs,  e.g.  "  to  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,"  this  will 
create  an  entail  in  the  person  whose  heirs  are  referred  to  (Litt.  ss.  14-34,  and 
Coke  thereon;  2  Black.  Com.  113-115).  In  deeds  (prior  to  the  Con  v.  &  L.  P. 
Act,  1881)  there  could  be  no  entail  unless  there  were  a  designation  of  the  body  or 
bodies  out  of  whom  the  heirs  were  to  issue  (Litt.  s.  31 ;  2  Black.  Com.  115);  but 
by  sec.  51  of  that  Act  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  deeds  executed  after  the  31st  Dec. 
1881,  to  create  an  entail  to  use  the  words  "in  tail,"  "in  tail  male,"  or  "in  tail 
female,"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  wills,  words  of  procreation  were  never  absolutely 
necessary,  the  intention  of  the  testator  being  regarded,  though  technical  words 
were  absent:  thus  a  devise  "to  A.  and  his  heirs  male,"  or  to  "A.  and  his  heirs 
lawfully  begotten,"  would,  as  they  now  will,  create  an  entail  (Co.  Litt.  27  a;  2 
Black.  Com.  115;  for  a  collection  of  cases  hereon,  V.  2  Jarm.  ch.  35-40; 
Watson,  Eq.  207,  1371  et  seq. ;  Va.  Nanfan  v.  Legh,  1816,  7  Taun.  85 ;  17  E.  K 
453;  Welh  v.  Hearing,  1615,  Cro.  (2)  415  _;  Mortimer  v.  Hartley,  1851,  20  L.  J. 
Ex.  132).  So  "  the  rule  is  established  that  if  a  testator  expresses  an  intention  that 
A.  shall  have  an  estate  for  life,  and  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  A. 
the  estate  shall  go  over,  the  efiect  is  that  an  estate  tail  is  given  to  A.  by  necessary 
implication,  as  otherwise  all  the  subsequent  limitations  would  be  too  remote  "  (per 
Lord  Blackburn,  Bowen  v.  Leims,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  69  ;  9  App.  Cas.  890, 
citing  Roddy  v.  Fitzgerald,  1858,  6  H.  L.  823;  Jesson  v.  Wright,  1820,  2  Bli.  1 ; 
21  E.  E.  1 ;  Doe  v.  Gallini,  1833,  3  L.  J.  K.  B.  71 ;  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  621). 

As  to  the  sometimes  difficult  question,  whether  the  person  forming  the  stock 
of  an  entail  is  to  take  an  estate  for  life,  or  in  tail,  V.  Chamberlayn  v. 
Chamberlayn,  1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  625;  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  187,  357;  27  L.  T.  0.  S. 
238;   Towns  v.   Wentioorth,  1858,   11   Moo.  P.  C.   526;   31   L.  T.  0.  S.  274; 
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Jordan  v.  Adams,  1859,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  180;  30  ibid.  161;  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  748  ; 
Jenkins  v.  Clinton,  1858,  26  Beav.  108;  nom.  Jenkins  v.  Hughes,  1862,  30  L.  J 
Ch.  870. 

Of  course  the  word  "  heirs  "  is  used  inappropriately  as  indicating  the  suc- 
cessors to  personal  property ;  and  when  so  used  —  when  used  as  a  word  of 
substitution  —  it  means  next-of-kin,  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions 
{DoodT/  V.  Higgins,  1856,  2  Kay  &  J.  729  ;  25  L.  J.  Ch.  773 ;  27  L.  T.  0.  S.  281 ; 
Low  V.  Smith,  1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  503;  2  Jur.  K  S.  344;  Neilson  v.  Monro, 
1879,  27  W.  R.  936 ;  In  re  Newton's  Trusts,  1867,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  23 ;  L.  E.  4  Eq. 
171 ;  Stannard  v.  Burt,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  355).  But,  Hke  the  use  of  the  word 
"heir"  as  regards  realty  (Greaves  v.  Simpson,  supra),  so  "heir  "or  "heirs"  as 
regards  personalty  may  be  used  as  a  designation ;  and  then  the  person  answering 
the  designation  will  take.  Thus,  where  there  was  a  bequest  in  remainder  of 
personalty,  coupled  with  a  devise  of  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  property, 
and  the  personalty  with  the  rest  was  to  go  to  testator's  "own  right  heirs  for 
ever  "  {De  Beauvoir  v.  De  Beauvoir,  1846,  15  L.  J.  Ch.  305  ;  15  Sim.  163  ;  3  H.  L. 
524),  or  "to  heir-at-law  of  my  family"  (Tetloio  v.  Ashton,  1851,  20  L.  J.  Ch. 
53) ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  bequest  of  personalty  in  remainder  to  testator's 
"next- heir-at-law"  {Southgate  v.  Clinch,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  651  ;  31  L.  T.  0.  S. 
263) ;  or  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  "  heirs  "  of  three  specified  persons  {In 
re  Bootes,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  868 ;  1  Drew.  &  Sm.  228) ;  or  to  go  to  the  "  lawful 
heir  or  heirs"  of  the  tenant  for  life  {Smith  v.  Butcher,  1878,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  136; 
10  Ch.  D.  113), —  in  all  these  cases  the  heir-at-law  took  as  persona  designata. 
But  cp.  In  re  Russell,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  400;  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  968-970; 
Watson,  Eq.  1373. 

And  on  this  principle  of  the  heir  taking  as  a  person  designated,  a  bequest  of 
personalty  "  to  A.  and  his  heirs  "  will  not  lapse  by  the  death  of  A.  in  testator's 
lifetime  (Wms.  Exs.  968-970,  1075). 

But  in  Rolerts  v.  Edwards  (1863,  12  W.  E.  33 ;  33  L.  J.  Ch.  369 ;  33  Beav. 
259),  "heirs"  in  a  bequest  of  personalty  was  read  as  "children";  Sv.  Smith  v. 
Butcher,  supra. 

In  In  re  Walton  (1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  569  ;  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  173),  where 
there  was  a  gift  in  remainder  of  personalty  to  children,  "  or  their  heirs  or  assigns," 
the  latter  words  were  rejected  as  surplusage ;  but  in  Wingfield  v.  Wingfleld 
(1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  768 ;  9  Ch.  D  658),  a  mixed  gift  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  remainder  to  "  brothers  and  sisters  then  living,  or  their  heirs,"  was  read 
distributively,  so  as  to  mean  heirs-at-law  as  regards  the  realty  and  statutory  next-of- 
kin  (including  widows)  as  regards  the  personalty  —  a  construction  which  was 
followed  in  Keay  v.  Boulton  (1883,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  48 ;  25  Ch.  D.  212). 

A  bequest  of  personalty  in  terms  which,  if  applied  to  real  estate,  would 
create  an  entail,  vests  the  property  absolutely  in  the  first  taker  (Wms.  Exs.  967, 
968,  and  cases  there  cited;  Va.  In  re  Barker,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  565;  In  re 
Lowman,  [1895]  2  Ch.  348;  64  L.  J.  Ch.  567;  Searsdale  v.  Curxon,  1860, 
29  L.  J.  Ch.  249  ;  1  John.  &  H.  40). 

In  like  manner,  if  heirs  be  used  in  connection  with  a  legacy  as  merely  a  word 
of  Umitation,  the  legatee  takes  an  absolute  interest  (In  re  Russell,  1884,  53  L,  J. 
Ch.  400). 

As  to  when  there  is  a  resulting  trust  to  the  heir,  V.  1  Jarm.  ch.  18. 

V.  Heirs  op  the  body  ;  Next-of-kin  ;  Fee-Simple. 

HEIES,  EXOES.,  ADMOES.,  AND  ASSIGNS.  —  This  phrase  means  all 
persons  claiming  or  to  claim  under  the  person  to  whom  it  refers,  whether  by  deed, 
will,  or  otherwise;  Vh.  Hatherley,  L.C.,  Pride  v.  Bubb,  1871,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  109  ; 
L.  E.  7  Ch.  64. 

HEIES  OF  THE  BODY.— "' Heirs  of  the  body'  and  'issue'  are  far  from 
being  synonymous  expressions.  The  former  are  properly  words  of  limitation, 
■whereas  the  latter  term  is  in  its  primary  sense  a  word  of  purchase.  In  several 
cases  the  Court  appears  to  have  ordered  a  strict  settlement  from  the  use  of  the 
term  'issue,'  where,  had   the   expression   been  'heirs  of   the  body,'    the  estate 
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would  probably  have  been  construed  an  estate  tail"  (Lewin,  115,  120,  124,  980, 
and  cases  there  cited).     Vf.  Issue  ;  Heirs. 

HEREDITAMENT.— "The  word  'hereditament'  is  of  as  large  extent  as  any 
word,  for  whatsoever  may  be  inherited,  be  it  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real, 
personal,  or  mixt,  is  a  hereditament"  {Touch.  91; — a  definition  almost  verbally 
copied  from  Co.  Litt.  6a;  Vf.  Co.  Lift.  16  a,  383  a,  &).  "'Hereditament' 
is  defined  in  the  text -books  of  authority  to  signify  all  such  things,  whether 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  a  man  may  have  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance,  and  which,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  bequeathed,  come  to  him  who  is 
next  of  blood,  and  not  to  exors.  or  admors.  as  chattels  do"  (per  Wilde,  C.J.,  Lloyd 
V.  Jones,  1848,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  206;  6  C.  B.  81).  "The  most  comprehensive 
words  of  description  applicable  to  real  estate  are  tenements  and  hereditaments  ;  as 
they  include  every  species  of  realty,  as  well  corporeal  as  incorporeal "  (1  Jarm. 
733),  6.17.  an  advowson  {Westfaling  v.  Westfaling,  1746,  3  Atk.  460;  Crompton  v. 
Jarmtt,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1109;  30  Ch.  D.  298.  Vf.  At).  Vh.  Watson,  IJq. 
193. 

Prior  to  the  Wills  Act,  1837,  a  devise  of  "hereditaments,''  without  words 
of  limitation,  carried  only  an  estate  for  life  (2  Jarm.  1131). 

HEREIN;  HEREINAFTER.— "  A  direction  in  a  will  that  the  legacy  duty  on 
the  legacies  'herein'  given  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  estate,  does  not  extend  to 
legacies  given  by  codicil,  even  though  the  codicil  is  directed  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  will  (Early  v.  Benhoio,  1846,  2  Coll.  355 ;  Va.  as  to  'herein,'  Radhurn 
V.  Jervis,  1841,  3  Beav.  450;  Fuller  v.  Hooper,  1750-51,  2  Yes.  242;  Jauncey 
V.  A.-G.,  1861,  3  G:f.  308;  10  W.  R.  129;  5  L.  T.  374).  Secus,  where  legacies 
generally  are  given  duty  free  (Byne  v.  Currey,  1834,  3  L.  J.  Ex.  177 ;  2  C.  &  M. 
603 ;  4  Tyrw.  478 ;  Va.  Williams  v.  Hughes,  1857,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  218  ;  24  Beav. 
474)."     1  Jarm.  152. 

"  Where  a  testator,  by  his  will,  charges  his  lands  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies  'hereinafter'  bequeathed,  the  charge  does  not  extend  to  legacies  be- 
queathed by  a  codicil"  (1  Jarm.  150,  151 ;  Edmunds  v.  Low,  1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch. 
432  ;  3  Kay  &  J.  318). 

HOME. — A  bequest  to  a  wife,  though  to  be  paid  to  her  soon  after  the 
testator's  decease  and  "  to  provide  a  suitable  home,"  has  no  priority  over  other 
legacies  if  the  estate  be  insufficient  to  pay  all  {In  re  Schioeder,  [1891]  3  Ch.  44; 
60  L.  J.  Ch.  656). 

HOSPITALITY.— A  gift  for  "hospitality  or  charity"  is  void  for  uncertainty 
{In  re  Hewitt,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  132 ;  /«  re  Jarman,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  675  ;  8  Ch.  D.  584). 

HOTCHPOT.— F.  this  Enoycl.  tit.  Hotchpot. 

HOUSE. — "  '  House,'  mese,  or  maison,  called  in  legall  Latine  messuagium, 
containeth  (as  hath  beene  said)  the  buildings,  curtelage,  orchard,  and  garden"  {Co. 
Litt.  56  a,  56  & ;  in  the  margin  it  is  added,  "  Six  acres  of  land  may  be  parcell  of  a 
house ").  "  By  the  grant  of  a  messuage,  or  house,  messuagium,  the  orchard, 
garden,  and  curtilage  doe  passe ;  and  so  an  acre  or  more  may  passe  by  the  name  of 
a  house  "  {Co.  Litt.  5  6).  To  this  passage  Mr.  Hargrave  has  the  following  note  : — 
(1)  "  Contra  as  to  the  garden,  Zeilw.  57 ;  Mo.  24 ;  Dal.  in  N.  Bendl.  29.  But 
see  ace.  post,  56  a  and  h,  Plowd.  171;  2  Co.  32 ;  2  Saund.  401;  S.  P.  adj.  aoo. 
in  case  of  a  devise;  3  Leon.  214,  and  Cro.  (1)  89.  See  ace.  2  Cha.  Cas.  27.  See, 
further,  Litt.  Rep.  6,  where  the  Court  held  that  the  devise  of  a  messuage  was  not 
sufficient  to  pass  two  acres  four  miles  distant  from  the  messuage,  though  occupied 
with  it.  In  Keilw.  57,  a  diff'erence  is  taken  between  messuage  and  domus ;  and 
it  is  there  said  that  messuage  extends  to  the  curtilage,  though  not  to  the  garden, 
but  that  domus  only  comprehends  buildings.  Also  in  some  of  the  cases  cited, 
particularly  that  from  Plowden,  the  grant  was  of  a  messuage  with  the  appur- 
tenances ;  on  which  latter  word  some  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid " ;  Sv. 
Messuage  for  authorities,  in  addition  to  Co.  Litt.  supra,  that  that  word  and 
"  house "  are  synonymous,  and  that  the  distinction  between  them  (which 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  started  by  Frowike,  C.J.,  1505,  Keilw.  57,  pi.  7; 
Va.  Thomas  v.  Lane,  1670,  2  Ch.  Cas.  26)  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
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"  House,"  as  a  word  of  limitation  or  substitution,  "  is  considered  as  synony- 
mous "  with  Family  (2  Jarm.  936). 

HOUSEHOLD. — This  word  is  frequently  used  in  bequests  as  a  qualifying 
adjective,  e.g.  "  household," — furniture,  goods,  stuff,  effects,  "property. 

Of  these,  household  furniture  and  household  goods  (1  Jarm.  712  «.)  and 
household  stuff  {Touch.  447)  are  synonyms.  Either  phrase  will  include  all 
personal  chattels  that  may  contribute  to  the  use  or  convenience  of  the  house- 
holder or  the  ornament  of  the  house,  such  as  plate  {Sv.  Jesson  v.  Essingtoti, 
Pre.  Ch.  207),  linen,  china  (both  useful  and  ornamental),  and  pictures,  also  prize 
medals,  coins,  or  trinkets,  if  framed  and  hung  or  otherwise  disposed  for  household 
ornament  (Wms.  Exs.  1191;  1  Jarm.  712  w. ;  Touch.  447;  Field  v.  Peckett, 
1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  813 ;  29  Beav.  573 ;  In  re  Londeshorough,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch. 
9);  or  the  dock  of  the  house,  if  not  a  fixture  {Slanning  v.  Style,  1734,  3  P.  Wms. 
336);  but  query  as  to  a  bust  (Willis  v.  Curtois,  1838,  1  Beav.  195). 

But  the  Touchstone  lays  it  down  (p.  447)  that  a  bequest  of  household  stuff 
will  not  comprise  apparel,  books,  weapons,  tools  for  artificers,  cattle,  victuals,  corn, 
plow-geere,  and  the  like  " ;  a  restriction  equally  applicable  to  household  "  goods  " 
ov"iuui.ituie"  (Slanning  v.  Style,  1734,  3  P.  Wms.  334;  Bridgman  v.  Dove, 
1744,  3  Atk.  202;  Kelly  v.  Powlet,  1763,  Amb.  611;  Porter  v.  Tournay,  1797, 
3  Ves.  311).  But  in  Ouseley  v.  Anstruther  (1847,  10  Beav.  462),  and  Hutchinson 
V.  Smith  (1863,  11  W.  K.  417),  books  and  (in  the  latter  case)  consumable  stores 
(wines)  passed  by  force  of  the  general  intention  of  the  will,  although  there  was  no 
more  appropriate  word  to  carry  them  than  "  furniture."  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Manton  v.  Tabois  (1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1008;  30  Ch.  D.  92),  a  bequest  of 
"furniture,  goods,  and  chattels,"  was  held  not  to  include  jewellery,  guns,  pistols, 
tricycles,  or  scientific  instruments.     V.  Goods  and  Chattels. 

In  Peto  V.  Grissell  (1836,  5  L.  J.  Ch.  286),  and  Paton  v.  Sheppard  (1839,  10 
Sim.  186),  Shadwell,  Y.-C,  held  that  tenant's  fixtures  in  a  leasehold  house  passed 
as  "household  furniture";  but  Jessel,  M.  R,  refused  to  follow  that  ruling  (Finney 
V.  Grice,  1878,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  247 ;  10  Ch.  D.  13). 

"Household  effects"  (V.  Effects)  will  comprise  all  that  "household  furniture," 
"goods,"  or  "stuiS"  would  carry;  and  it  will  also  comprise  books  and  consumable 
stores,  and  also  weapons  if  kept  for  domestic  defence  (Cole  v.  Fitzgerald,  1827,  1 
Sim.  &  St.  189 ;  3  Euss.  301 ;  27  E.  E.  80).  By  the  case  lastly  cited  it  was  also 
determined  that  the  term  "  household  effects  "  included  a  pair  of  pistols,  lathes, 
and  apparatus  for  turning,  with  a  quantity  of  ivory,  mahogany,  etc.,  a  sawing 
machine,  a  vice  and  anvil,  a  copying-machine,  and  an  organ,  and  a  hay-stack  if 
retained  exclusively  for  home  consumption  ( Va.  In  re  Ldbron,  infra) ;  but  that  it 
did  not  include  a  pony  or  a  cow,  or  some  fowling-pieces  that  apparently  were  not 
used  for  domestic  defence.  Whether  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  a  parrot 
was  included  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  reporters  (V.  note,  3  Euss.  301). 
In  In  re  Labron,  Kay,  J.,  decided  that  a  bequest  of  "household  effects"  would 
carry  hay-ricks,  chicken  and  sheep  troughs,  store  pigs,  poultry,  and  carriages  that 
were  on  the  grounds  (40  acres  in  extent)  appertaining  to  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  testator  (1884,  29  Sol.  J.  147);  but  not  a  horse,  cows,  or  sheep  (ibid,  on 
a  second  appHcation,  1  T.  L.  E.  248). 

Articles  of  a  "  household  "  nature  will  pass  under  that  description,  although 
they  may  never  have  been  used  by  the  testator,  nor  even  kept  in  his  house 
(Pellew  V.  Horsford,  1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  352). 

Neither  of  the  terms  now  under  definition  will  include  articles  of  trade  (Pratt 
V.  Jachson,  1725,  2  P.  Wms.  302  ;  Le  Farrant  v.  Spencer,  1748,  1  Ves.  97  ;  V. 
note,  24   L.  J.   Ch.   526;    Wms.   Exs.   1049;    Sv.  Manning   v.    Purcell,    1855, 

24  L  J.  Ch.  522;  2  Sm.  &  G.  284;  Fitzgerald  v.  Field,  1826,  1  Euss.  427; 

25  R.  E.  97);  nor  farming  stock  (Stone  v.  Parker,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  874; 
1  Drew.  &  Sm.  212);  nor  articles  exclusively  of  personal  ornament  (Tempests. 
Tempest,  1856,  2  Kay  &  J.  635).     V.  In  or  about. 

"  Household  Property,"  held  to  include  leaseholds  (Harris  v.  Darley,  W.  N. 
(73)137). 
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HUMANE  AND  CHAEITABLE  PUEPOSES.  —  A  testator  bequeathed 
£1000  to  a  lunatic  asylum  thereafter  to  be  instituted  "  for  the  humane  and 
charitable  purposes  of  that  institution."  An,  asylum  afterwards  built  under 
statutory  compulsory  powers,  and  maintained  by  compulsory  rates,  was  held 
not  entitled  to  the  bequest  {Lechmere  v.   Gurtler,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  647). 

HUSBAND. — A  gift  to  A.  (a  woman)  for  life, — remainder,  "  in  trust  for  any 
husband  with  whom  she  may  intermarry,  if  he  shall  survive  her"  : — held,  that  a 
man  whom  A.  had  married,  but  from  whom  she  had  been  divorced,  and  who 
survived  her,  was  entitled  as  A.'s  "husband,"  although  he  had  married  again 
before  her  death  {In  re  Bullmore,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  456 ;  22  Ch.  D.  619).  But 
in  Hitchins  v.  Morrieson  (1889,  40  Ch.  D.  32;  37  W.  R  91),  Kay,  J.,  said  he 
should  certainly  have  decided  In  re  Bullmore  otherwise,  and  refused  to  follow  and 
apply  it  to  a  similar  bequest  in  which,  however,  the  word  was  "  wife  "  instead  of 
"  husband."     V.  Wife. 

A  gift  to  an  unmarried  woman  for  life,  remainder  to  her  husband  in  fee,  gives 
a  vested  remainder  in  fee  to  her  first  husband  {Radford  v.  Willis,  1872,  41  L.  J. 
Ch.  19  ;  L.  R.  7  Ch.  7).  "  Husband  "  may,  by  a  context,  include  a  reputed 
husband  (per  Lord  Cairns,  Hill  v.  Crooh,  cited  Child  ;  Seale-Hayne  v.  Jodrells, 
[1891]  App.  Cas.  304 ;  61  L.  J.  Ch.  70). 

V.  Widow  j  Next-of-Kin. 

IMMOVEABLES. — A  devise  of  all  testator's  "immoveables"  passes  leases, 
rents,  grass,  and  the  like,  but  not  debts  {Touch.  447).      V.  Moveables. 

IN. — A  legacy  of  the  goods,  or  of  certain  classes  of  goods,  "  in  "  a  house  or 
other  place,  will  comprise  all  the  goods  of  the  kind  indicated,  the  usual  locality  of 
which  is  in  such  house  or  other  place,  though  they  may  at  the  time  be  actually 
somewhere  else,  if  they  have  only  been  removed  from  their  usual  locality  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  e.g.  at  testatoT's  bankers  for  safe  custody  {In  re  Johnson,  1884, 
53  L.  J.  Ch.  645  ;  26  Ch.  D.  538).  But  in  Heseltine  v.  Heseltine  (1818,  3  Madd. 
276)  it  was  held  that  a  gift  of  "  the  chattels  in  my  house  at  Doctors'  Commons  " 
did  not  pass  the  furniture  in  testator's  house  in  Bedford  Square  where  he 
subsequently  removed,  though  they  were  in  his  house  at  Doctors'  Commons  at  the 
date  of  his  will.      Vf.  Spencer  v.  Spencer,  1856,  21  Beav.  548. 

A  bequest  of  all  testator's  property  "  in  "  a  particular  country,  county,  or  other 
locality  will  include  all  the  dehts  due  to  him  from  persons  resident  in  such  locality 
{Nisbett  V.  Murray,  1799,  5  Ves.  149 ;  5  R.  R.  6 ;  Tijrone  v.  Waterford,  1860, 
29  L.  J.  Ch.  486 ;  1  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  613  ;  Arnold  v.  Arnold,  1835,  4  L.  J.  Ch. 
123 ;  2  Myl.  &  K.  365  ;  Horsfield  v.  Ashton,  1856,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  193  ;  Guthrie 
V.  Walrond,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  165 ;  22  Ch.  D.  573 ;  cp.  Joiies  v.  Sefton,  cited  In 
OR  about). 

But  an  advowson  is  not  properly  described  as  being  situate  '•'in,"  or  "at,"  a 
place,  and  it  will  not,  prima  facie,  pass  under  such  general  words  as  "  heredits 
situate  in "  a  particular  place ;  though  if  the  grantor  or  testator  had  no  other 
hereditament  in  that  place,  it  might  pass,  and  so,  if  the  context  favoured  its 
inclusion  {Croinpton  v.  Jarratf,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1109;  30  Ch.  D.  298,  and 
cases  there  cited). 

As  to  what  passes  under  a  general  description  of  property  "  in,"  or  "  at,"  a 
place  V.  Crompton  v.  Jarratt,  supra;  Rookey.  Kensington,  1856,  2  Kay  &  J.  753; 
25  L.  J.  Ch.  795;  Early  y.  RatUone,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  652;  58  L.  T.  517. 
V.  At. 

In  Doe  d.  Humphreys  v.  Roberts  (1822,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  407  ;  24  R.  R.  449), 
there  was  a  devise  of  all  testator's  messuage  or  dwelling-house  in  High  Street  in 
the  town  of  H.,  and  all  and  every  his  buildings  and  hereditaments  "in"  the  same 
street ;  the  testator  had  only  one  house  in  High  Street,  but  behind  it  he  had  two 
cottages  fronting  Bakehouse  Lane ;  there  was  no  thoroughfare  through  that  lane, 
the  only  entrance  into  it  being  from  the  High  Street ;  it  was  held  that  the  two 
cottages  passed  under  the  will,  and  Holroyd,  J.,  said :  "  The  only  way  to  these 
cottages  was  through  the  High  Street,  and  there  was  no  thoroughfare  through 
Bakehouse  Lane.     If  there  had  been  an  opening  from  the  High  Street  to  these 
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cottages  alone,  they  would  clearly  be  '  in '  the  street,  and  I  can  see  no  difference 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  other  houses  in  the  court." 

IN  AID. — "Where  a  testator  charged  his  general  realty  "in  aid  of  mij  personal 
estate,  and  in  exoneration  of  my  other  personal  estate,  with  the  payment  of  all  my 
just  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,"  it  was  held  that  this  did  not 
amount  to  a  direction  to  pay  a  mortgage  debt  on  realty  specifically  devised  {In  re 
Newmarch,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  28;  9  Ch.  D.  12;  Buckley  v.  Buckley,  1887,  19 
L.  R.  Ir.  555).     V.  Debts. 

IN  BLOOD.— The  addition  of  "in  blood"  to  "next-of-kin,"  makes  the  latter 
phrase  stronger  against  a  widow  taking  under  it  {In  re  Fitzgerald,  1889,  58  L  J 
Ch.  662 ;  37  W.  E.  552). 

IN  LIEU  OF.— Bequest  "in  lieu  of";  V.  Barclaij  v.  Maskehjne,  1859,  5 
Jur.  N.  S.  12;  Cooper  v.  Daij,  1817,  3  Mer.  154;  Hill  v.  Walker,  1858,  4  Kay 
&  J.  166.     V.  Instead  op;  Lieu  and  Substitution. 

IN  OR  ABOUT.— In  In  re  Labron  (1884,  29  Sol.  J.  147),  Kay,  J.,  held  that 
a  residuary  bequest  of  household  furniture,  plate,  books,  .  .  .  and  other  house- 
hold effects  "in  or  about"  testator's  dwelling-house,  included  hay-ricks,  chicken 
and  sheep  troughs,  store-pigs,  poultry,  and  carriages  that  were  on  the  grounds  (40 
acres  ui  extent)  appertaining  to  the  dwelling-house.  Cp.  Fitzgerald  y.  Field, 
infra.     V.  Household. 

A  bequest  of  all  corn,  etc.,  "  in  or  about "  a  mill,  held  not  to  include  a  cargo 
of  wheat  consigned  to  the  testator,  but  which,  in  due  course  of  transit,  did  not 
reach  the  mill  till  after  his  death  {Lane  v.  Sewell,  W.  N.  (74)  51). 

And  there  would  appear  to  be  no  difference,  in  such  a  connection  as  the 
foregoing,  between  "in  or  about"  and  "in  and  about."  Thus  in  Ooiuer  v.  Goioer 
(1763,  Amb.  612;  2  Eden,  201),  the  running  horses  (race-horses?)  of  a  nobleman 
were  held  to  be  included  in  a  bequest  of  goods  and  chattels  "which  should  be  in 
and  about  his  dwelling-house  and  outhouses"  {V.  Porter  v.  Tournay,  1797,  3 
Ves.  314).  But  a  money  bond  and  a  sum  of  cash  (found  in  an  iron  chest  in 
testator's  house)  were  not  held  to  pass  under  a  bequest  of  such  parts  of  personal 
estate  "as  should  be  in  and  about  his  house"  {Jones  v.  Sefton,  1798,  4 
Ves.  166),  the  short  reason  given  by  Loughborough,  L.C.,  being, — "there  is  no 
annexation."  No  such  consideration  as  that  is,  however,  to  be  discerned  in 
Fitzgerald  v.  Field  (1826,  1  Russ.  427),  wherein  the  words  "  household 
furniture,  etc.,  and  utensils  in  and  about  my  house,"  were  held  not  to  jsass  farming 
utensils  on  lands  occupied  by  testator  along  with  his  house. 

IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE. — In  some  of  the  cases  i^eliance  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  such  words  as  "  imprimis,"  "  in  the  first  place,"  and  "first,"  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  direction  to  pay  debts  charged  the  realty ;  but  it  seems  now  tolerably 
well  settled  that  such  phrases  "  are  merely  introductory  words  of  form,  denoting 
the  commencement  of  the  testamentary  act ;  or,  if  they  have  any  meaning,  only 
denote  the  order  of  payment,  not  the  fund  out  of  which  payment  is  to  be  made  " 
(2  Jarm.  1392),  nor  do  they  imply  priority  of  payment  {Nash  v.  Dillon,  1828, 
1  Mol.  236).  Vf.  2  Jarm.  722  w.  {v.)  for  a  discussion  of  the  cases  hereon;  Va. 
Watson,  Eq.  32. 

"In  the  first  place,"  "in  the  next  place";  V.  In  re  Hardy,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch. 
241 ;  17  Ch.  D.  798. 

INABILITY. — -"Inability,"  and  "incapable,"  to  act,  in  regard  to  trustees, 
seem  convertible  terms ;  and  mean  a  personal  impossibility  of  acting  {e.g.  from  age  or 
infirmity,  In  re  Lemann,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  633  ;  52  L.  J.  Ch.  560),  as  distinguished 
from  unfitness  ( V.  Unfit). 

In  Withington  v.  Withington  (1848,  16  Sim.  104),  it  was  held  that  a  trustee 
did  not  become  "incapable"  to  act  by  residing  abroad  {Va.  In  re  Harrison,  1853, 
22  L  J.  Ch.  69);  but  in  Mesnard  v.  Welford  (1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  1053;  nom. 
Mennard  v.  Welford,  1853,  1  Sm.  &  G.  426),  Stuart,  V.-C,  said:  "Howcaw 
Mr.  Welford  perform  the  duties  of  a  trustee  of  property  situate  at  Somers  Town 
and  in  Paddington,  if  he  is  a  resident  in  New  York?  I  think  that  a  trustee 
domiciled  at  New  York  can  hardly  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  trustee  of  the  property 
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in  question."  But  it  has  been  said  that  this  "  seems  scarcely  in  harmony  with 
correct  principle  (residence  abroad  being  rather  a  question  of  unfitness,  than 
incapacity),  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  other  authorities  {Witliington  v. 
Withington,  supra;  In  re  Harrison,  supra;  Va.  In  re  Watts,  1851,  9  Hare,  106  j 
20  L.  J.  Ch.  337 ;  O'Reilly  v.  Alderson,  1849,  8  Hare,  104).  And  the  Court  has 
since  intimated  an  opinion  that  incapacity  means  personal  incapacity  {In  re 
Bignold,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  223;  41  L.  J.  Ch.  235)."  Lewm,  741;  Vf.  In  re 
Wheeler  and  De  Roehow,  [1896]  1  Ch.  315 ;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  219. 

A  temporary  absence  would  clearly  not  be  "  inability  "  or  "  incapacity  "  {In  re 
Moravian  Society,  1858,  26  Beay.  101 ;  4  Jur.  IS".  S.  703). 

INALIENABLE. — "  Even  if  there  were  no  authority  to  the  effect  that  the 
word  'inalienable'  (in  a  gift  to  a  married  woman)  amounts  to  a  restraint  on 
anticipation,  I  should  be  prepared  so  to  hold;  but  there  is  ample  authority — 
Steedman  v.  Poole,  1847,  6  Hare,  193;  Spring  v.  Pride,  1864,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  646, 
647,  and  other  cases"  (per  Bowen,  L.J.,  Harrison  v.  Harrison,  1888,  58 
L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  32 ;  13  P.  D.  186). 

INCAPABLE.— F.  Inability. 

INCOME. — A  devise  of  the  "  income  "  of  realty  may  pass  the  property  itself 
( V.  Eents  and  Profits  ;  Use  and  Occupation)  ;  but  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
"income,"  in  a  devise  or  bequest,  is  the  net  annual  income  {In  re  Little,  Mather 
V.  Roddy,  W.  N.  (81)  138;  In  re  Redding,  [1897]  1  Ch.  876;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  460; 
In  re  Tomlinson,  [1898]  1  Ch.  232 ;  67  L.  J.  Ch.  97). 

INHABITANT.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Inhabitant. 

INHERITANCE. — "This  word  (inheritance)  is  not  only  intended  where  a 
man  hath  lands  or  tenements  by  descent  of  inheritage,  but  also  everie  fee-simple 
or  taile  which  a  man  hath  by  his  purchase  may  be  said  an  inheritance,  because 
his  heires  may  inherit  him"  (Litt.  s.  9;  Vth.  Co.  Litt.  16  a,  383  &).  F.  Termes 
de  la  Ley,  "  Enheritance  " ;  Feeehold. 

A  devise  of  an  "  inheritance,"  apart  from  the  Wills  Act,  carries  the  fee 
(2  Jarm.  1134;  Sv.  Note  thereto).  So,  too,  of  an  appointment  by  will  of  "trustees 
of  inheritance,  for  the  execution  hereof,"  for  that  phrase  is  equivalent  to  "trustees 
of  my  inheritance ''  or  "  trustees  to  inherit  my  estate  for  the  execution  of  this  my 
will"  (2  Jarm.  1153,  citing  Trent  v.  Hanning,  1805,  1  Bos.  &  P.  N.  R.  116; 
10  Ves.  495;  7  East,  97;   Ya.  Lewin,  215). 

"By  inheritance";  V.  Wilkinson  v.  Bewicke,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  781; 
3  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  937. 

INOFFICIOUS. — A  will  is  said  to  be  "  inofficious  "  when  it  wholly  passes 
by  those  having  strong  natural  claims  on  the  testator.  "  By  the  Roman  law 
testaments  might  be  set  aside  as  being  inqficiosa  if  they  totally  passed  by  (without 
assigning  a  true  and  sufficient  reason)  any  of  the  children  of  the  testator ;  though 
if  the  child  had  any  legacy,  however  small,  it  was  a  proof  the  testator  had  not  lost 
his  memory  or  his  reason,  which  otherwise  the  law  presumed.  But  the  law  of 
England  makes  no  such  constrained  suppositions  of  forgetfulness  or  insanity ;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  heu-  or  next-of-kin  be  totally  omitted,  it  admits  no  querela 
inofficiosa  to  set  aside  such  testament "  (Wms.  Exs.  32,  citing  2  Black.  Com.  503 ; 
Wrench  v.  Murray,  3  Curt.  623). 

INSTEAD  OF.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Instead  of. 

INTEREST.— "  ^Z?  my  interest";  F.  Manton  v.  Tabois,  1885,  30  Ch.  D. 
92;  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1008;  53  L.  T.  289;  33  W.  R.  832;  Scott  v.  Best,  1879, 
6  L.  R.  Ir.  7. 

INTERLINEATION.— "Interlineation,"  sec.  21,  Wills  Act,  1837,  is  not  confined 
to  something  written  between  lines ;  it  includes  something  put  into  one  of  the  lines, 
but  written  on  the  line  (per  Hannen,  P.,  Bagshaioe  v.  Canning,  1888,  52  J.  P.  583). 

INVEST. — In  a  will  a  trust  for  sale  may  be  implied  from  a  trust  "to  invest" 
{Affleck  V.  James,  1849,  17  Sim.  121). 

'  INVESTED  BY  ME. — A  bequest  of  the  income  of  a  certain  sum  "  invested 
by  me"  in  a  particular  way,  is  specific  {Kermode  v.  Macdonald,  1868,  35  L.  J.  Ch. 
358 ;  37  ibid.  879 ;  L.  R.  1  Eq.  457 ;  L.  R.  3  Ch.  584). 
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INVESTMENTS.— Foreign  Government  bonds  will  pass  under  a  bequest  of 
"investments"  (Arnould  v.  Grinstead,  1872,  21  W.  E.  155) 

IRISH  FUNDED  PEOPERTY.— Government  debentures,  held  not  to  pass 
imder  a  bequest  of  "Irish  funded  property  "  (i?«cZg'e  v,  Neioton,   1842,  4  Ir    Eq 
389;  2  Dr.  &  War.  239;  1  Con.  &  Law.  381). 

IRRESPONSIBLE.  —  "In  their  absolute  and  irresponsible  discretion," 
V.  Discretion. 

ISSUE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Issue;  Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

JEWELS.— On  the  context,  and  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
testatrix,  the  word  "jewels  "  was  held  by  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  as  specially  comprising 
diamonds, — e.g.  diamond  necklace,  cross,  and  rings, — so  that  a  direction  to  sell 
"jewels"  took  effect  on  such  diamonds;  and  that  accordingly  (and  in  competition 
with  the  word  "jewels")  diamond  rings  did  not  pass  under  the  words  "the 
remainder  of  my  rings  "  (the  testatrix  having  specifically  given  one  diamond  ring), 
nor  did  a  valuable  diamond  necklace  and  cross  pass  under  "  necklaces  of  every  des- 
cription" {A.-O.  V.  Harley,  1828,  5  Euss.  173;  7  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  31.  Note.— li 
is  suggested  that  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  reports,  that  the  statement 
of  the  judgment  in  this  case  is  erroneously  given  in  Wms.  Exs.,  in  that  it  is 
there  stated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  held  that  the  diamond  necklace,  etc.,  "  were 
not  to  be  sold " ;  the  "  not "  here  should,  it  is  suggested,  be  placed  between  the 
words  "  did  "  and  "  pass  "). 

A  bag  of  coins  held  not  to  pass  under  a  bequest  of  "jewellery"  {Sud.bury  v. 
Brown,  1856,  4  W.  R.  736).  Masonic  orders  and  filigree  ornaments  passed  as 
"jewels"  {Brooke  v.  Warwick,  1848,  12  Jur.  912;  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  425). 

JOINT  AND  EQUAL. — A  direction  that  the  subject  of  a  gift  shall  "be 
distributed  in  joint  and  equal  proportions  "  creates  a  tenancy  in  common  (2  Jarm. 
1121,  citing  Ettricke  v.  Ettricke,  1767,  Amb.  656).. 

JOINT  LIVES. — A  gift  to  two  or  more  for  their  "joint  lives  "  and  then  over, 
will  generally  mean  "for  their  joint  lives  and  the  lives  or  life  of  the  survivors  or 
survivor  of  them"  and  then  over  (Townley  v.  Bolton,  1833,  2  L.  J.  Ch.  25; 
1  Myl.  &  K.  148;  Smith  v.  Oakes,  1844,  14  Sim.  122;  Moffat  v.  Burnie,  1854, 
23  L.  J.  Ch.  591 ;  Sv.  Grant  v.  Winholt,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  282.  Vf.  2  Jarm. 
445,  509,  1125). 

JOINT  TENANTS.— " The  expression  'as  joint  tenants'  is  no  doubt  a 
technical  expression  "  (per  Stuart,  V.-C,  Booth  v.  Alington,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch. 
117);  but  the  decision  in  that  case  shows  that  a  gift  to  two  or  more  "as  jouit 
tenants  "  may  be  controlled  by  a  context,  so  that,  notwithstanding  that  expression, 
a  tenancy  in  common  may  be  created. 

JOINTLY.— F.  Seized  Jointly. 

A  gift  to  two  or  more  "jointly  and  between  them"  is  a  tenancy  in  common 
{Perkins  v.  Baynton,  1781,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  118;  Richai-dson  v.  Richardson,  1844, 
14  Sim.  526). 

KEEPING  SAME  IN  REPAIR.- A  devise  of  realty  to  A.  for  life,  he  "keep- 
ing the  same  in  repair,"  gives  the  remainderman  a  right  of  action  against  the 
exors.  of  A.  if  the  property  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  repair ;  and  the  measure  of 
damages  is  the  sum  reasonably  necessary  to  put  the  property  in  that  state  of  repair 
in  which  A.  ought  to  have  left  it  {Woodhouse  v.  Walker,  1880,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
609 ;  5  Q.  B.  D.  404 ;  42  L.  T.  770  ;  In  re  Williames,  52  L.  T.  41 ;  Batihyany  v. 
Walford,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  630,  631). 

KINDEED;  KIN.— Neither  husband  nor  wife  is  of  "kui"  to  the  other 
(Wms.  Exs.  983) ;  but  persons  related  by  the  half-blood  are  of  "kin  "  equally  with 
those  of  the  whole-blood  {ibid.  1124). 

The  Statutes  of  Distribution  (22  &  23  Car.  ii.  c.  10;  1  Jac.  ii.  c.  17,  s.  7) 
furnish  the  best  rules  that  can  be  observed  for  limiting  the  extent  of  this  word 
{Carr  v.  Bedford,  1678,  2  Eep.  Ch.  146). 

V.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Next-op-Kin. 

LAND;  LANDS. — Though  the  word  "land"  anciently  meant  "whatsoever 
may  be  plowed"  {Co.  lAtt.  4a),  and  signified  "nothing  but  arable  land"  {Touch. 
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91),  yet  in  and  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  and  now,  it  "  comprehendeth  any 
ground,  soile,  or  earth  whatsoever"  {Co.  Ldtt.  ia;  Va.  Touch.  91),  whether  of 
freehold  or  of  copyhold  tenure  {Doe  d.  Clarice  v.  Ludlam,  1831,  7  Bing.  275; 
Vf.  1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  26).  But  as  regards  leaseholds,  the  law  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1838, 
was  that  "  if  a  man  hath  lands  in  fee,  and  lands  for  yeers,  and  deviseth  all  his 
lands  and  tenements,  the  fee-simple  lands  passe  only,  and  not  the  lease  for 
yeers :  And  if  a  man  hath  a  lease  for  yeers,  and  no  fee-simple,  and  deviseth  all 
his  lands  and  tenements,  the  lease  for  yeers  passeth ;  for  otherwise  the  will  should 
be  meerly  void"  {Rose  v.  Bartlett,  1631,  Cro.  (3)  293  :  Vf.  Thompson  v.  Lawley, 
1800,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  303 ;  5  E.  E.  595 ;  Swift  v.  Sivift,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  121 ; 
1  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  160;  1  Jarm.  1131,  1135).  But  since  the  date  mentioned, 
a  will  of  "  lands  "  jorma /ac«e  includes  all  kinds  of  leaseholds  (1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  26; 
Wilson  V.  Eden,  1848,  1852,  11  Beav.  237;  14  ihid.  317;  16  ihid.  153;  17 
L.  J.  Ch.  459  ;  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  385 ;  5  Ex.  752  ;  18  Q.  B.  474;  Prescott  v.  Barlcer, 
1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  498  :  L.  E.  9  Ch.  174;  Butler  v.  Butler,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch. 
197  ;  28  Ch.  D.  66 ;  In  re  Damson,  58  L.  T.  304 ;   Vf  1  Jarm.  623-625). 

"Land  or  other  hereditaments  of  whatever  tenure,"  Locke  King's  Act,  1877, 
40  &  41  Vict.  c.  34,  includes  leaseholds  {In  re  Kershaw,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  599 ; 
37  Ch.  D.  674;  58  L.  T.  512;  36  W.  E.  413). 

V.  Eeal  Estate  ;     Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

LAST.—"  Last  ivill."  "  My  last  will  dated,"  etc.,  giving  date  of  the  first  will ; 
held  to  mean  the  last  will  in  fact,  the  date  given  being  rejected  as  a  mistake  {In 
re  Ince,  1877,  46  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  30;  2  P.  D.  Ill ;  In  re  Steele,  1868,  L.  E. 
1  P.  &  D.  575  ;  37  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  72  w.;  Inre  Wilson,  ibid. ;  TJwmsonv.  Hempestall, 
1849,  1  Eob.  783;  13  Jur.  814).  And,  generally  speaking,  "last  will"  means 
the  one  latest  in  date,  though  there  may  be  two  or  more  wills  all  speaking  from 
the  death  of  the  testator  {Pettinger  v.  Ambler,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  389  ;  L.  E.  1  Eq. 
510;  35  Beav.  321).  "This  is  my  last  will  and  testament"  does  not,  of  itself, 
revoke  a  former  will  {Cutto  v.  Gilbert,  1854,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  131;  Freeman  y. 
Freeman,  1854,  5  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  704;  23  L.  J.  Ch.  838);  but  may  be  confirm- 
atory proof  of  an  intention  to  revoke  {Plenty  v.  West,  1853,  16  Beav.  173;  22 
L.  J.  Ch.  185;  1  W.  E.  3).  Vf  In  re  Petchell,  1874,  L.  E.  3  P.  &  M.  153; 
43  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  22. 

LATELY. — Devise  of  cottages  and  premises  "  which  I  have  lately  purchased  " ; 
V.  Cave  V.  Harris,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  62;  57  L.  T.  768;  36  W.  E.  182. 

LAW  LIBEAEY. — Under  a  bequest  of  "law  library,  and  books  of  antiquity," 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,  Domesday  Book,  and  State  Trials  passed  {Wallace  v. 
Bayldon,  1825,  4  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  74). 

LAWFUL  HEXES.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Lawful  Heibs. 

LAWFUL  ISSUE.— F.  In  re  Corlass,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  118;  1  Ch.  D. 
460. 

LAWFULLY  BEGOTTEN.— F.  this  Encyol.  tit.  Lawfully  Begotten. 

LEASEHOLD  SECUEITY.— A  power  to  invest  in  "leasehold  securities'' 
does  not  authorise  the  lending  of  trust-money  on  a  short  term,  e.g.  one  for  fourteen 
years  {Pince  v.  Beattie,  1863,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  1119). 

LEAVE. — A  power  "  to  leave  "  property  signifies,  ex  vi  termini,  a  disposition 
by  will  {Doe  v.  Thorley,  10  East,  438;  10  E.  E.  352;  Moore  v.  Ffolliot,  19 
L.  E.  Ir.  504;  Vf  Archibald  v.  Wright,  7  L.  J.  Ch.  120;  9  Sim.  161;  Sug. 
Poio.  210). 

LEAVING. — Though  this  word,  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  dying  without  leaving 
children,"  "  obviously  points  at  the  period  of  death  "  (2  Jarm.  1057),  yet,  in  a 
gift  over,  it  frequently  means  "  Having,"  or  "  having  had." 

Thus  if  property,  real  or  personal,  be  given  by  will  or  limited  by  settlement  to 
the  children  of  A.,  the  shares  to  vest  in  them  on  a  given  event  which  has  no 
reference  to  their  surviving  A.,  but  there  is  a  gift  over  on  the  death  of  A.  without 
"leaving"  a  child,  etc., — the  word  "leaving"  will  be  construed  "having,"  or 
"  having  had,"  in  order  not- to  defeat  the  vested  interests  which  A.'s  children,  who 
may  have  predeceased  him,  may  have  acquired  under  the  terms  of  the  gift  {Mait- 
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land  V.  Cflialie,  1822,  6  Madd.  243;  In  re  Thompson,  1852,  5  De  G.  &  Sm.  667 ; 
Kennedy  v.  Sedgwich,  1857,  3  Kay  &  J.  540;  Marshall  v.  Hill,  1814,  2  M.  &  S. 
608;  Ex  parte  Hooper,  1852,  1  Drew.  264;  Hawk.  217).  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  Eule  in  Maitland  v.  Chalie. 

But  the  interpretation  of  "  having,"  or  "  having  had,"  has  not  always  been 
confined  to  the  protection  of  vested  interests  of  children.  Thus  in  Wight  v. 
Eight  (1879,  12  Ch.  D.  751),  where  there  was  a  devise  to  A.  absolutely,  with  a 
gift  over  "  after  her  decease  without  leaving  any  issue,"  it  was  held  that  the  devise 
to  A.  became  indefeasible  upon  her  having  a  child  {V.  that  case  criticised  in 
Jarm.,  and  it  is  now  overruled;  In  re  Sail,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  232 ;  40  Ch.  D. 
11.     V.  generally  as  to  meaning  of  "leaving,"  Jarm.  451,  452,  1325 «.). 

If,  however,  a  gift  be  introduced  by  words  importing  contingency, — such  as  a 
gift  to  the  children  of  A.  "  in  case  he  shall  leave  any  child  or  children," — the  word 
has  its  natural  construction,  and  means  "leave  living  at  his  death"  (Bythesea 
v.  Bythesea,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  1004;  Young  v.  Turner,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
268 ;  1  B.  &  S.  550). 

But  to  construe  "  leaving  "  as  "  having,"  or  "  having  had,"  is  to  do  violence  to 
the  language ;  and  such  a  construction  will  only  be  adopted  within  the  lines  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  by  the  cases,  or  where  there  is  a  real  ambiguity  (In  re  Hamlet, 
Stephen  v.  Cunningham,  1888-89,  38  Ch.  D.  183;  39  ibid.  426;  57  L.  J.  Ch. 
1007 ;  58  ibid.  242 ;  where  V.  the  authorities  hereon  reviewed).  In  In  re 
Hamlet,  it  was  said  that  the  addition  of  such  words  as  "  her  surviving  "  or  "  at  her 
death"  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  construe  "leaving"  as  "having,"  or 
"having  had." 

"Die  without  leaving  issue  male" ;  V.  In  re  Ball,  Slatterley  v.  Ball,  1889, 
40  Ch.  D.  11 ;  58  L.  J.  Ch.  232 ;  may  v.  Coles,  57  L.  T.  682. 

Devise  to  A.  "  and  the  heir-male,  of  his  body,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such 
heic-male,"  but  if  A.  should  "  die  without  leaving  any  son,"  gives  A.  an  estate  for 
life,  with  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  to  the  person  (if  any)  who  at  A.'s  death 
should  be  the  heir-male  of  his  body,  with  a  limitation  over  if  there  should  be  no 
such  heir  (Chamberlayne  v.  Chamberlayne,  1856,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  357;  6  El.  &  Bl. 
625;  Vf.  Scale  v.  Rawlings,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  342  ;  61  L.  J.  Ch.  421). 

V.  Die  ;  Die  without  Issue. 

LEAVING  A  WIDOW.—"  Shall  die  leaving  a  widow  " ;  V.  Hood  v.  Hood, 
W.  K  (69)  237. 

LEFT. — A  bequest  of  what  shall  "  remain,"  or  "  be  left "  at  the  decease  of  the 
prior  legatee,  or  of  what  the  legatee  is  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  death,  or  of 
"what  he  does  not  want,"  or  "does  not  spend,"  or  "can  transfer,"  or  "can  save," 
or  "  of  what  remains  undisposed  of,"  or  of  the  "  bulk "  of  certain  property,  or  a 
gift  over  of  the  whole  legacy  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  prior  legatee  "  intestate,"  is 
void  for  uncertainty  (1  Jarm.  333,  334,  and  oases  there  cited). 

But  where  the  will  gives  to  A.  a  limited  interest  with  a  power  of  disposal  of 
the  corpus,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  gift  over  of  what  "  remains,"  or  is  "  remain- 
ing" at  the  death  of  A.,  or  of  what  "remains  undisposed  of,"  or  other  like  expres- 
sion, the  gift  over  will  take  effect  upon  such  of  the  property  as  A.  may  not  have 
disposed  of  by  act  inter  vivos  (In  re  Pounder,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  113 ;  56  L.  T. 
104;  In  re  Thomson,  1880,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  622;  14  Ch.  D.  263;  In  re  Stringer, 
1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  633;  6  Ch.  D.  1).  In  In  re  Pounder,  Kay,  J.,  said  that 
"remaining"  was  equivalent  to  " remaining  undisposed  of."     Vf.  What  is  Left. 

"Left  an  Orphan";   V.  Oephan,  vol.  ix.  325. 

LEGACY.— "The  plain  import  of  the  word  ' legacies '  includes  both  specific 
and  pecuniary  legacies " ;  "  residue  is  not  a  legacy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term"  (per  Eomilly,  M.  K,  Ward  v.  Grey,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  75,  76;  26  Beav. 
^85).     F.  Legatee. 

"Under  a  charge  of  'legacies,'  annuities  wUl  generally  be  included,  unless  the 
testator  manifests  an  intention  to  distinguish  them,  as  by  sometunes  using  both 
wrds"  (Jarm.;  cp.  Gaslcin  v.  Rogers,  1866,  L.  E.  2  Eq.  284;  Wms.  Exs.  1058). 

"A  direction  to  pay  'legacies'  free  of  duty  will  not  generally  include  the 
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proceeds  of  realty  directed  to  be  sold  (White  v.  Lake,  1868,  L.  E.  6  Eq.  188); 
but,  probably,  would  include  legacies  payable  out  of  sucb  proceeds  (Hodges  v. 
Grani,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  935;  L.  E.  4  Eq.  140";  1  Jarm.  152).  Such  a 
direction  applies  to  specific,  as  well  as  pecuniary,  legacies  (In  re  Johnson,  53 
L.  J.  Ch.  645 ;  26  Ch.  D.  538). 

"  Legacy,"  ^«ma /acie,  has  reference  to  personalty  only  ( TFtWws  v.  Windus, 
1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  185  ;  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  549 ;  Gethin  v.  Allen,  1888,  23  L.  E.  &. 
241) ;  but,  contextually,  it  may  extend  to  realty  (Hardacre  v.  iVas7i,'1794,  5  T.  E. 
716  ;  2  E.  E.  691 ;  1  Jarm.  697;   V.  Eesiduary  Legatee). 

V.  Pecuniary  Legacies;  Devise. 

A  bequest  of  a  share  of  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  real  and  leasehold 
properties  is  a  "legacy"  within  sec.  65,  County  Coiirt  Acts,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95; 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  1 ;  County  Court  Act,  1888,  s.  58  (Pears  v.  Wilson,  1851, 
20  L.  J.  Ex.  381 ;  6  Ex.  733) ;  so,  semhle,  of  a  bequest  conditional  on  good 
conduct  (per  Campbell,  C.J.,  In  re  Fuller,  1853,  2  El.  &  Bl.  575,  576;  22  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  415  ;  21  L.  T.  0.  S.  166).  But  where  there  are  active  trusts  to  be  exercised 
in  respect  of  the  fund  bequeathed  (Phillips  v.  Hewston,  1856,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  133; 
novi.  Hewston  v.  Phillips,  1856,  11  Ex.  Eep.  699;  Va.  Beard  v.  Hine,  1861,  10 
W.  E.  45),  or  where  so  much  a  week  is  to  be  paid  by  a  person  taking  a  benefit 
under  the  will  (Longhottom  v.  Longhottom,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  74;  8  Ex.  Eep. 
203),  there  is  no  "  legacy  "  within  the  meaning  of  these  sections. 

A  direction  in  a  will  that  a  solicitor-trustee  may  make  professional  charges,  is 
a  "legacy"  within  sec.  15,  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  so  that  if  he  be  one  of  the 
attesting  witnesses  the  direction  is  void  (In  re  Barber,  1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  373; 
^  31  Ch.  D.  665 ;  In  re  Pooley,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  1 ;  40  Ch.  D.  1). 

LEGACY  DUTY. — A  direction  in  a  will  that  all  legacies  are  "to  he  paid, 
free  of  legacy  duty,"  will  apply  to  all  the  specific  legacies  of  chattels  as  well  as  to 
the  pecuniary  legacies ;  but  not  to  the  succession  duty  in  respect  of  a  bequest  of 
leaseholds  (Inre  Johnson,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  645;  26  Ch.  D.  538). 

As  to  what  words  will  exempt  a  legatee  from  payment  of  legacy  duty, 
V.  1  Jarm.  151 «. 

LEGAL  EEPEESENTATIVES.— The  primary  meaning  of  "representatives," 
" legal  representatives,"  "personal  representatives,"  or  "legal  personal  representa- 
tives," is  "  executors  or  administrators "  in  their  official  capacity  (Stochdale  v. 
Nicholson,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  793;  L.  E.  4  Eq.  359,  and  cases  therein  cited ; 
2  Jarm.  957  et  seq. ;  Wms.  Exs.  993  et  seq.),  but  that  meaning  may  be  controlled 
by  the  context.  Thus,  in  a  gift  to  nephews  and  nieces,  living  on  the  happening  of 
an  event,  "  or  their  legal  personal  representatives  share  and  share  alike,"  the 
phrase  "legal  personal  representatives"  means  next-of-kin  (King  v.  Cleaveland, 
1859,  4  De  G.  &  J.  477;  26  Beav.  26,  166;  28  L.  J.  Ch.  835,  874,  876;  Va. 
Walker  Y.  Camden,  1848,  17  L.  J.  Ch.  488;  16  Sim.  329).  The  phrase  "legal 
representatives,"  and  such-like  phrases,  will  generally  mean  next-of-kin,  and  not 
exors.  or  admors.,  when  the  individuals  so  indicated  are  to  take  beneficially  (Briggs 
V.  Upton,  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  376 ;  41  L.  J.  Ch.  33 ;  RoUnson  v.  Evans,  43 
L.  J.  Ch.  82 ;  2  Jarm.  960,  964 ;  Wms.  Exs.  983  et  seq.;  Jacob  v.  Catling,  W.  N. 
(81)  105 ;   V.  Executors). 

Where  such  a  phrase  as  "  legal  representatives  "  would  be  held  to  mean  next- 
of-kin,  that  would,  it  has  been  said,  generally  imply  next-of-kin  according  to  the 
Statute  of  Distribution,  and  would  include  a  vidfe,  but  not  a  husband  (2  Jarm. 
977;  Wms.  Exs.  992,  995).  But  Booth  v.  Vicars  (1844,  13  L.  J.  Ch.  147; 
1  Coll.  6),  cited  on  this  point  in  Wms.  Exs.,  was,  in  Stockdale  v.  Nicholson  (supra), 
thus  dealt  with  by  Malins,  V.-C,  in  his  judgment :  "  In  the  case  of  Booth  v.  Vicars, 
Lord  Justice  Knight-Bruce  held  that  it  was  the  next-of-kin,  according  to  the 
statute,  who  took ;  but  I  think  the  authorities  since  that  decision  are  .  .  .  clear  that 
a  gift  to  the  next-of-kin,  as  a  class,  gives  a  joint  tenancy  to  the  nearest  of  kin." 
But  as  the  point  had  only  been  slightly  argued,  he  invited  further  discussion,  upon 
which  counsel,  whose  interest  it  was  to  argue  the  other  way,  said  that  he  con- 
sidered the  question  had  been  so  clearly  settled  by   Withy  v.  Mangles  (1841,  10 
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L.  J.  Ch.  391 ;  10  CI.  &  Fin.  215 ;  4  Beav.  358)  and  other  cases  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  argue  it. 

LEGATEE. — Where  a  testator  directed  "  every  legatee  "  to  make  a  percentage 
contribution  "out  of  their  legacies,"  it  was  held  that  legatees  of  chattels  and 
annuities,  as  well  as  ordinary  pecuniary  legatees,  were  included,  and  also  (on  the 
context)  the  residuary  legatees  (Ward  v.  Grey,  1860,  29  li.  J.  Ch.  74;  26  Beav. 
485).     V.  Legacy  ;  Eesiduaey  Legatee. 

LEGITIMATE  HEIE.— A  limitation  to  A.  "and  his  legitimate  heh  or  legiti- 
mate heirs"  passes  a  fee-simple,  as  the  words  of  the  limitation  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  "heirs  of  the  body  lawfully  begotten"  (In  re  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Soey.  (J-  Kershaio,  W.  K  (86)  45).     V.  This  Encycl.  tit.  Lawfully  Begotten. 

LIEU  AND  SUBSTITUTION.— A  bequest  in  a  codicil  "in  lieu  of"  or 
"  in  substitution  for  "  one  in  the  will,  is  to  be  taken  with  all  the  accidents  and 
conditions  of  the  original  bequest  (Shaftesbury  v.  Marlborough,  1835,  7  Sim.  237  ; 
2  Myl.  &  K.  Ill ;  In  re  Boddington,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  477  ;  nom.  Boddington 
V.  Clairat,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  685).  V.  Addition;  In  Lieu  op;  Instead  op. 
LIKEWISE.— F.  This  Encycl.  tit.  Likewise. 

LINEAL. — The  expressions  "lineal  descent,"  "lineally  descended,"  indicate, 
primd  facie,  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son  (V.  hereon  note  to  Graik 
V.  Lambe,  1844,  1  Coll.  491) ;  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  case, 
yet  still  with  difficulty,  Knight-Bruce,  V.-C,  held  that  collateral  next-of-kin  were 
meant  by  "relations  by  lineal  descent"  (1845,  14  L.  J.  Ch.  84;  1  Coll.  489). 
Again,  in  Boys  v.  Bradley  (1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  623 ;  4  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  58),  the 
same  learned  judge,  when  Lord  Justice,  said  :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  range  of  the 
word  '  lineal,'  considered  by  Mr.  Collyer  in  his  note  to  GraiJc  v.  Lambe,  to  speak 
of  a  man's  collateral  kindred  as  related  to  him  in  any  line  is  not  an  improper  use 
of  language,  but  equally  allowable  with  the  genealogical  transversa  linea  of  the 
civil  lawyers."     Vf.  2  Jarm.  944. 

"  The  eldest  male  lineal  descendant "  is  inapplicable  to  a  male  person  claiming 
in  part  through  a  female  (Oddie  v.  Woodford,  1838,  7  L.  J.  Ch.  117 ;  3  Myl.  & 
Car.  584 ;   Vh.  2  Jarm.  913). 

LINEN. — "  Under  this  term,  without  qualification,  table  and  bed  linen,  and 
every  article  to  which  that  general  word  can  be  applied,  will  pass.  But  where 
there  is  a  bequest  of  '  all  linen  and  clothes  of  all  kinds,'  it  has  been  held  that  only 
body  linen  will  pass"  (Wms.  Exs.  1013,  1066,  citing  Hunt  v.  Hort,  3  Bro.  C.  C. 
311). 

LIVE  AND  DEAD  STOCK.—"  The  words  '  live  and  dead  stock '  have  never 
occurred  alone  in  a  bequest,  consequently  their  import  in  the  abstract  could  not 
have  received  a  legal  Interpretation.  Since,  however,  the  term  'stock'  is  of 
extensive  meaning,  and  not  rendered  less  so  by  the  prefatory  words  'live  and 
dead,' — expressions  that  merely  distinguish  such  part  of  the  personal  estate  as  is 
inardmate  from  that  which  is  animate, — it  is  not  improbable  that  a  Court  might 
interpret  the  word  'stock,'  under  those  circumstances,  as  synonymous  with 
'  property,'  and  sufficient  to  pass  the  whole  of  a  testator's  personal  estate  "  (Eoper, 
274).  It  is,  however,  submitted  that  it  would  need  a  context,  and  probably  a 
strong  one,  to  warrant  so  large  an  interpretation,  and  that  the  primary  meaning 
of  "  live  and  dead  stock  "  is  that  which  was  put  on  the  phrase  in  Porter  v.  Tour- 
iMy  (1797,  3  Ves.  311),  viz.  "out-of-door  stock";  indeed,  in  that  case  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls  said,  that  that  would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  if  those 
words  stood  alone."  But  where  the  bequest  was  of  "  all  testator's  furniture,  linen, 
plate,  pictures,  carriages,  horses,  and  other  live  and  dead  stoclc,"  Wood,  V.-C, 
considering  that  "  other  "  referred  to  all  the  previous  words  of  the  sentence,  and 
that  the  testator  evidently  meant  to  include  every  stock  and  store  he  had  about 
his  house,  held  that  books  and  wines  passed  under  the  bequest.  He  said :  "  The 
words  'dead  stock'  might  apply  to  indoor  things.  The  expression  'stock  of 
wines '  was  common ;  but  '  stock  of  books '  was  not  heard  so  often  "  {Hutchinson  v. 
Smith,  1863,  11  W.  E.  417;  8  L.  T.  602;  Rudqe  v.  Winnall,  1849,  12  Beav. 
357). 
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Vf.  Randall  v.  Russell,  1817,  3  Mer.  190;  17  R.  R.  56;  Hardman  v. 
Johnson,  ibid.  347 ;  BurUdge  v.  BurUdge,  1867,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  47 ;  16  W.  R.  76 ; 
17  L.  T.  138. 

LIVE  AND  RESIDE. — A  condition  in  a  gift  of  a  house  that  the  donee 
shall  "  live  and  reside "  therein,  does  not  seem  more  exigent  than  if  it  said 
nothing  ahout  living  and  only  required  residence ;  V.  Reside.  In  Fillingham  v. 
Bromley  (1823,  Turn.  &  R.  530),  Lord  Eldon  said :  "  Suppose  the  devisee  had 
been  an  M.P.,  and  had  a  house  in  London,  would  you  say  he  did  not  live  and  reside 
at  J.  ? "  It  would  seem  that  "  live  "  in  that  question  adds  nothing  to  its  point. 
Cp.  Rent  Free. 

LIVING. — "  A  power  to  appoint  to  children  living  at  the  jDarent's  decease, 
includes  a  child  in  ventre  sa  mere  at  that  time  {Beale  v.  Beale,  1713,  1  P.  Wms. 
244).  This  point  has  been  otherwise  decided  (Pierson  v.  Garnett,  1786,  2  Bro. 
C.  C.  38,  63) ;  but  the  law  is  now  perfectly  settled  {Clarke  v.  Blake,  1788,  2  Bro. 
C.  C.  320;  2  Black.  H.  399;  Va.  Thellusson  v.  Woodford,  1798,  4  Ves.  226; 
Hale  v.  Hale,  1692,  Ch.  Pre.  50) ";  Sug.  Pow.  673.  Vf.  In  re  Burrows,  [1895] 
2  Ch.  497 ;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  52. 

V.  Born. 

Bequest  on  condition  of  "being"  or  "living  in  England,"  or  "residing  m  this 
country";  V.  Woods  v.  Townley,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  281;  11  Hare,  314;  Dale 
V.  Atkinson,  1856,  3  Jur.  K  S.  41. 

Bequest  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  "  her  children  living  " ;  held,  that  children 
of  A.  living  at  the  death  of  testator  took  vested  interests  {Hodgson  v.  Smithson, 
1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  110;  2l  Beav.  354). 

"Who  shall  be  living";  V.  Penny  v.  Clarke,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  370;  1  De 
G.,  E.  &  J.  425;  John.  619. 

V.  Then  Living. 

LIVING  WITH  ME. — The  phrase  "living  with  me"  in  a  bequest  to  servants 
does  not  mean  "living  in  my  house,"  but  means  "living  in  my  service"  (per 
Turner,  V.-C,  in  Blaakwell  v.  Tennant,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  155;  9  Hare,  551). 
V.  Servant. 

LONDON. — In  a  will  where  there  w'as  a  bequest  to  the  "  Hospices  de  Londres," 
the  will  being  French  and  being  made  by  an  Englishman,  jvho  had  resided  all  his 
life  in  France  and  who  in  his  will  referred  to  his  notary  as  "  de  Londres"  (who,  how- 
ever, carried  on  business  at  Saville  Row,  and  had  no  place  of  business  or  residence 
in  the  City),  Romilly,  M.  R.,  refused  to  follow  Mallan  v.  May  (13  M.  &  W. 
511)  and  R.  v.  Lewen  (1  Sid.  405),  and  practically  adopted  Sir  William  Petty's 
definition  by  which,  writing  in  1686,  he  defined  "London"  as,  "The  housing 
within  the  Walls,  with  the  Liberties  thereof,  Westminster  and  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  and  so  much  of  the  built  ground  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  whose 
houses  are  contiguous  unto,  or  within  call  of,  those  before  mentioned"  {Wallace 
V.  A.-G.,  1864,  12  W.  R.  506;  33  L.  J.  Ch.  314;  33  Beav.  384;  10  L.  T.  51; 
Va.  Beckford  v.  Orutwell,  1832,  5  Car.  &  P.  242;  1  Moo.  &  R.  187). 

MADE.— A  Willis  "made,"  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  1,  when  it  is  signed  with 
such  formalities  as  the  law  requires  {In  re  Elcum,  1894,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  392).  A 
will  of  a  married  woman  "  made  during  coverture  "  (s.  3,  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act,  1893)  applies  to  such  a  will,  whenever  made,  of  every  married  woman 
dying  after  the  date  of  the  Act  {In  re  Wylie,  [1895]  2  Ch.  116;  64  L.  J.  Ch. 
613). 

MAINTENANCE. — As  to  what  words  will  create  a  trust  for  maintenance  of 
children,  V.  Lewrti,  137,  138.  Note. — The  Court  will  not  overrule  the  hond  fide 
discretion  of  trustees  in  exercising  or  refusing  to  exercise  a  power  for  maintenance 
{Wilson  Y.  Turner,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  270;  22  Ch.  D.  521;  In  re  Bryant,  63 
L.  J.  Ch.  197);  and  sometimes  money  may  be  so  applied  when  the  years  for 
maintenance  have  expired  {In  re  Wise,  [1896]  1  Ch.  281 ;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  281). 

A  power  to  a  wife  to  appoint  for  her  "  maintenance  and  support  "  enables  her 
to  appoint  the  corpus  {In  re  Heginhotham,  W.  N.  (84)  179). 

As  to  the  power  of  trustees  to  apply  income  of  an  infant's  property  for  or 
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towards  Ms  maintenance,  education,  or  benefit,   V.  sec.  43,  Conv.  &  L.  P.  Act, 
1881,  and  Vth.  In  re  Wells,  1890,  43  Ch.  D.  281  j  59  L.  J.  Ch.  113. 

Education  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  maintenance  and  support "  as  applied  to 
children  (In  re  Breed,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  191 ;  1  Ch.  D.  226). 

Semble,  that  words  giving  income  for  the  "maintenance  and  support"  of  a 
wife  and  children,  are  sufficient  to  create  a  separate  use  in  the  wife  (Austin  v. 
Austin,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  92 ;  4  Ch.  D.  233). 

A  bequest  for  the  "  maintenance  "  of  an  institution  is  not  against  the  Mortmain 
Act  (Kirkbank  v.  Hudson,  1819,  7  Price,  221).     Va.  Support. 

MALE  CHILDREN.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Male  Children. 

MALE  DESCENDANTS.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Male  Descendants. 

MALE  LINE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Male  Line;  Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Did. 

MANOE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Manor  j   Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

MANSION. — "  '  Mansion '  is  in  our  law  most  commonly  taken  for  the  chief 
messuage  or  habitation  of  the  lord  of  a  manor, — the  manor-house  where  he  doth 
most  remain  or  continue,  his  capitall  messuage,  as  it  is  called  "  (Termes  de  la  Ley, 
"  Mansion  "). 

"  Mansion-house,  garden,  and  premises,"  in  a  devise ;  V.  Lethbridge  v.  Leth- 
hridge,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  741 ;  4  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  35. 

MARINER. — "Any  mariner  or  seaman,  being  at  sea,"  may  make  a  nun- 
cupative will  (Stat,  of  Frauds,  s.  22;  Wills  Act,  1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  11);  Vh.  article 
in  this  Encyclopaedia,  Naval  Testament. 

MAY. — "  May,"  like  "  shall,"  may  denote  futurity,  e.g.  a  gift  to  the  children 
of  the  members  of  a  class  "  who  may  die  in  my  lifetime,"  would  not  include 
children  of  a  member  of  such  class  who  was  already  dead  at  the  date  of  the  will 
(In  re  Hotchkiss,  1869,  38  L.  J.  Ch.  631 ;  L.  R.  8  Eq.  643). 

For  a  full  collection  and  analysis  of  the  cases  on  the  meaning  of  "may,"  F. 
Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

MEDALS — This  word,  in  a  bequest,  will  pass  curious  pieces  of  current  coin 
kept  by  the  testator  with  his  medals  (Bridgman  v.  Dove,  1744,  3  Atk.  202  ;  Wms. 
Exs.  1049). 

MESSUAGE — This  word  is  synonymous  with  (Co.  Litt.  5  b ;  Touch.  94 ;  per 
Bullen,  J.,  Seholes  v.  Hargreaves,  1792,  5  T.  R.  46 ;  2  R.  R.  532),  or  at  least  as 
comprehensive  as.  House. 

"  The  distinction  suggested  in  the  early  cases  between  messuage  and  house,  in 
regard  to  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  the  former,  is  not  to  be  relied  on ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  even  the  word  '  messuage '  would  not  now  be  held  to  carry  land 
teyond  a  homestead  or  orchard,  though  contiguous  to  or  enjoyed  with  it "  (1  Jarm. 
735).  It  may,  however,  be  added,  that  where,  under  special  circumstances,  the 
word  "  house "  would  carry  land  or  buildings  beyond  its  own  ambit,  a  like  result 
would  follow  if  the  word  "messuage"  were  employed.  Vf.  1  Jarm.  735;  Hibon 
V.  Hibon,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  374;  8  L.  T.  195;  11  W.  R.  455. 

A  mill  will  pass  by  the  name  of  a  messuage  (Hill  v.  Grange,  1556,  1  Plow. 
170  a). 

"  All  that  my  messuage,"  being  partly  freehold  and  partly  leasehold,  and  of 
which  leasehold  part  testator  afterwards  acquired  the  fee, — passed  the  fee  of  the 
entirety  (Miles  v.  Miles,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  462  ;  35  L.  J.  Ch.  315  ;  14  W.  R.  272  ; 
13  L.  T.  697). 

MINORITY.— A  gift  of  income  "  during  minority  "  may,  on  a  context,  mean 
until  the  beneficiaries  attain  some  other  age  than  twenty-one,  if  such  other  age 
be  clearly  indicated  (Milroy  v.  Milroy,  1844,  13  L.  J.  Ch.  266;  14  Sim.  48). 
Vf.  Weddell  v.  Munday,  1801,  6  Ves.  341 ;  Hart  v.  Tulk,  1852,  2  De  G., 
M.  &  G.  300. 

As  to  accumulations  during  "minority,"  F.  1  Jarm.  273,  274. 

MISSING  SHIP.— F.  Stribley  v.  Imperial  Mar.  Insur.  Co.,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  396. 

MISSIONARY  PURPOSES.- F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Missionary  Purposes. 

MOIETY.— "Although  the  proper  meaning  of  'moiety'  is  a  half  part,  it  is 
liere,  in  my  opinion,  used  by  the  testator,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  ill-educated 
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person,  in.  the  sense  of  an  equal  part  or  share.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  judicial 
opinion  having  been  expressed  on  the  meaning  of  this  or  a  similar  word ;  in  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  I  find  one  of  its  meanings  given  as,  a  part  or  share  as 
distinguished  from  a  half  part"  (per  Chatterton,  V.-C,  Morrow  v.  M'Conville, 
1883,  11  L.  R.  Ir.  252).  In  that  case  the  testator  had  made  provision  for  three 
separate  moieties,  adding  "the  several  moieties  to  be  arranged  by  the  executors." 

That  "moiety"  means,  generally,  half  part,  V.  Littleton,  Tenures,  ss.  662, 
663. 

A  devise  of  "my  moiety,"  even  before  1  Vict.  c.  26,  would  generally  pass  the 
fee  (2  Jarm.  1134). 

MONEY;  MONEYS.  —  The  natural  meaning  of  a  gift  of  "money"  or 
"  moneys,"  as  established  by  the  authorities,  and  when  unaffected  by  a  context,  is 
that  it  will  only  include,  "  Cash  in  the  house  and  at  bankers,  and  any  other  money 
belonging  to  the  testator  at  law.  Any  sums  actually  due  and  really  payable — sums, 
in  fact,  which  he  had  a  right  to  receive  on  demanding  them — would  pass ;  but 
iacome  not  payable  until  a  future  time  would  not  pass.  Arrears  due  under  a 
settlement  would  therefore  pass,  but  the  apportioned  parts  of  current  dividends 
would  not  pass"  (per  Selborne,  L.C.,  Byrom  v.  Brandreth,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  826 ; 
L.  R.  16  Eq.  475). 

According  to  this  definition,  "  the  term  moneys  "  is  equivalent  to  "  ready  money 
at  call"  (per  Pearson,  J.,  In  re  Toionley,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  518). 

But  in  Williams  v.  Williams  (1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  857;  8  Ch.  D.  789), 
Baggallay,  L.J.,  cited  with  approval  a  dictum  of  Wood,  V.-C,  in  Langdale  v. 
Whitfield  (1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  795 ;  4  Kay  &  J.  426),  that  priind  facie  a  bequest 
of  "moneys"  "will  be  confined  to  ready  money  actually  in  hand."  Vf.  Dunally 
V.  Dunally,  1857,  6  Ir.  Ch.  Rep.  540;  Dillons.  McDonnell,  1881,  7  L.  R.  Ir.  335. 
V.  Cash;  Monet  Due. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  money  "  in  a  will,  will,  however,  generally  depend 
upon  the  context — if  there  is  any  that  can  explain  it — and  upon  the  surroundiag 
circumstances  (per  Kay,  J.,  In  re  Gadogan,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  209 ;  25  Ch.  D. 
154).  But  from  the  observations  of  the  learned  judge  in  that  case  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  middle  course  between  holding  "  money  "  to  its  natural  sense,  and 
construing  it  as  meaning  "the  personal  estate."  And  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
if  the  word  is  employed  so  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  having  so  wide  a 
meaning  as  "  personal  estate,"  then  it  m,ust  be  restricted  to  its  natural  sense.  Sv. 
In  re  Townley,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  516. 

When  "  money "  is  bequeathed  charged  with  debts  or  funeral  expenses,  that 
affords  "  a  strong  inference  that  the  testator  considered  himself  as  disposing  of  that 
property  which  by  law  was  subject  to  those  charges,"  namely,  his  personal  estate 
or  (as  the  case  may  be)  his  residuary  personal  estate  (per  Leach,  M.  R.,  Kendall  v. 
Kendall,  1828,  4  Russ.  371  ;  a  doctrrae  adopted  by  Langdale,  M.  R.,  in  Bor/eis  v. 
Thomas,  1837,  2  Keen,  13.  Va.  Newman  v.  Newman,  1858,  26  Beav.  218; 
Williams  v.  Williams,  In  re  Gadogan,  supra ;  and  In  re  White,  1882,  51  L.  J.  P.  D. 
&  A.  40 ;  7  P.  D.  65). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bequest  of  "money"  is  followed  by  other  legacies, 
whether  pecuniary  or  specific,  then  "  money  "  will  generally  be  restricted  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  word  {Lowe  v.  Thomas,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  453,  616 ;  5  De 
G.,  M.  &  G.  315 ;  Byrom  v.  Brandreth,  supra;  In  re  Gadogan,  sujrra). 

The  use  of  the  word  "moneys"  (in  the  plural),  e.g.  "all  my  moneys,"  is  a  cir- 
cumstance, though  perhaps  not  a  strong  one,  favouring  the  larger  interj)retatiou 
{In  re  Townley,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  516;  Manning  v.  Purcell,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  522; 
2  8m.  &  G.  284 ;  Whateley  v.  Spooner,  1857,  3  Kay  &  J.  542).  In  Langdale  v. 
Whitfield,  supra,  "moneys"  was  held  to  include  all  moneys  due  (whether  on 
security  or  not),  as  well  as  cash  in  hand. 

Besides  the  cases  already  cited  on  this  word,  V.  Doioson  v.  Gaskoin,  1837, 
2  Keen,  18  ;  6  L.  J.  Ch.  295  ;  Stratton  v.  Hillas,  1842,  2  Dr.  &  War.  51 ;  Waite  v. 
Gombes,  1852,  5  De  G.  &  Sm.  676;  21  L.  J.  Ch.  814,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
"  money  "  included  the  undisposed-of  personal  estate ;  and  Va.  Lamer  v.  Lamer, 
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1858,  26  L.  J.  Cli.  668;  3  Drew.  704;   Collins  v.  Collins,  1871,  L.  K.  12  Eq.  455, 
in  which  the  word  was  confined  to  its  literal  and  natural  meaning. 

MONEY  DUE.— A  bequest  of  "money  due"  obviously  differs  from  one  of 
MONET.  "  Money  due  "  points  to  debts  or  to  moneys  arising  under  a  contractual 
obligation.  Under  a  bequest  of  "  money  due  "  will  pass  moneys  payable  on  the 
termination  of  testator's  own  life  {Petty  v.  Willson,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Ch.  574;  17 
W.  R.  778),  and  damages  for  breach  of  contract  to  which  he  was  entitled,  though 
the  amount  be  ascertained  in.  an  action  by  his  executor  after  his  death  (Bide  v. 
Harrison,  1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  86;  L.  R  17  Eq.  76  ;  29  L.  T.  451);  but  not 
money  for  a  service  uncompleted  at  testator's  death  {Stephenson  v.  Doioson,  1841, 
10  L.  J.  Ch.  93  ;  3  Beav.  342). 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  words,  '  sums  of  money  due  and  owing,'  might 
extend  beyond  what  are  strictly  debts.  It  might,  possibly,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  certain  wills,  be  held  to  include  any  sum  which  could  be  recovered 
either  at  law  or  in  equity"  (per  Mellish,  L.J.,  Martin  v.  Hohson,  1873,  42  L.  J. 
Ch.  342 ;  L.  E.  8  Ch.  401 ;  21  W.  E.  376  ;  28  L.  T.  427) ;  but  in  that  case  it  was 
held  that  such  phrase  did  not  comprise  an  unascertained  share  in  certain  partner- 
ship assets  to  which  the  testatrix  was  entitled  as  one  of  the  next-of-kin  of  her  son. 

A  bequest  to  testator's  debtor  of  "all  moneys  due"  from  him  means,  if  there 
be  cross  accounts,  the  balance  {Oanly  v.  Dowling,  1880,  5  L.  E.  Ir.  628). 

"  Money  due  on  a  mortgage  "  will  not  pass  a  sum  merely  charged  on  property 
{PoulettY.  Hood,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  253;  L.  E.  5  Eq.  115;  "35  Beav.  234; 
13  L.  T.  783;  14  W.  E.  298).  Sv.  Brown  v.  Broim,  1858,  6  W.  E.  613.  V. 
Money  on  Moetqage. 

MONEY  IN  HAND. —  V.  this  Encycl.  articles  Money  in  Hand;  Eeady 
Money. 

MONEY  IN  THE  ■  FUNDS.— Foreign  bonds  guaranteed  by  England  not 
included  herein  {Burnie  v.  Getting,  2  Coll.  324.  V.  Funds).  V.  Orant  v.  Mussett, 
1860,  8  W.  E.  330;  2  L.  T.  133. 

MONEY  ON  MOETGAGE.— Prior  to  the  Conv.  &  L.  P.  Act,  1881,  a. 
bequest  of  "  money  on  mortgage  "  passed  also  the  fee  in  the  mortgaged  property 
{Doe  d.  Guest  v.  Bennett,  1851,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  323 ;  6  Ex.  892 ;  In  re  Arrowsmith, 
1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  704).  But  that  Act,  since  it  came  into  operation,  has 
superseded  this  ruling  (s.  30).      V.  Money  Due. 

MOVEABLES. — A  bequest  of  all  testator's  "  moveables  "  "  doth  pass  all  his 
personal  goods,  both  quick  and  dead,  which  either  move  themselves, — as  horses, 
sheep,  and  the  like  ;  or  may  be  moved  by  another, — as  plate,  household  stuflf,  corn 
in  the  garners  and  barns  or  in  the  sheaf,  etc.,  also  all  bonds  and  especialties ;  and 
by  a  devise  of  immoveables  do  pass  leases,  rents,  grass,  and  the  like,  but  not  any  of 
those  things  that  do  pass  by  the  devise  of  moveables ;  but  debts  will  not  pass  by 
either  of  these  devises  "  {Touch.  447).  It  will  be  observed  that  here  there  is  a 
difference  drawn  between  "bonds  and  especialties"  and  "debts" — the  latter,  i.e., 
as  it  would  seem,  simple  contract  debts,  not  passing  under  "moveables."  The 
reason  would  seem  to  be  because  that  which  creates  a  bond  or  specialty  debt  can  be 
carried  about,  i.e.  is  moveable.  But  that  also  is  true  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note ;  yet  the  money  secured  by  such  a  document  would  be  a  mere 
debt,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  definition  in  the  Touchstone,  would  not  be 
comprised  in  a  bequest  of  "moveables."     Sed  qy. 

In  Steignes  v.  Steignes  (1729-30,  Mos.  296)  it  was  held  that  "moveables"  did 
not  comprise  a  sum  of  South  Sea  Stock ;  but  that  was  simply  because  the  word 
was  controlled  by  a  context. 

In  citing  that  case  it  is  stated  in  Jarm.,  that  "the  word,  if  unrestrained  by  the 
context,  would  take  in  the  whole  purely  personal  estate."  What  is  meant  by  this 
is  shown  in  a  note  at  p.  4,  ibid.,  where  it  is  shown  that  leaseholds  are  not  "move- 
ables," and  where  this  word  is  discussed  and  distinguished  from  the  large  acceptation 
of  "personal  estate."  But  even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  that 
"  the  whole  purely  personal  estate  "  is  comprised  in  "  moveables,"  seeing  that  the 
Touchstone  says  that  debts  are  not  within  that  word. 
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Money  is  a  "moveable"  {Swinfen  v.  Smnfen,  1860,  29  Beav.  207). 

MY. — If  a  testator  refers  to  his  possessing  any  particular  and  definite  thing, — 
e.g.  "my  estate  at  A.,"  "my  ring,"  "my  horse," — it  seems  that  the  contrary 
intention  referred  to  by  the  "Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26)  is  manifested,  and  the  will, 
qua  such  bequest,  speaks  from  its  date,  and  the  gift  is  specific ;  but  where  the 
bequest  is  generic,  of  that  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  e.g.  Consols,  etc., 
the  Act  requires  something  more  to  indicate  such  contrary  iatention  than  that 
the  subject-matter  should  be  preceded  by  "my";  and  accordingly,  qua  such  a 
bequest,  the  will  would  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator  (Goodlad  v.  Burnett, 
185.5,  1  Kay  &  J.  341 ;  In  re  Gibson,  1866,  L.  K.  2  Eq.  669;  35  L.  J.  Ch.  596. 
Vli.  1  Jarm.  295,  296,  and  as  to  the  old  rule,  ibid.  288).  But  on  the  authority  of 
Miles  V.  Mites  (1865,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  462;  35  L.  J.  Ch.  315;  13  L.  T.  697;  14 
W.  E.  272)  it  has  been  stated  that  "the  use  of  the  pronoun  'my,'  in  the 
description  of  the  thing  given,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intention  that  the 
will  shall  not  speak  as  from  the  date  of  the  death  "  (Dart,  309).     Cp.  Now ;  Have. 

My  property  at  E.'s  bank";  V.  In  re  Prater,  1888,  37  Ch.  D.  481 ;  57  L.  J. 
Ch.  342 ;  58  L.  T.  784 ;  36  W.  E.  561. 

"All  my  land  at  S.";  F.  In  re  Portal  #  Lamb,  1885,  27  Ch.  D.  600;  30  ibid. 
50 ;  54  L.  J.  Ch,  1012 ;  53  L.  T.  650 ;  33  W.  E.  859. 

So  as  regards  the  objects  of  the  gift.  "  My  son  "  of  a  particular  name,  means 
the  son  of  that  name  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and  him  only  (1  Jarm.  405). 

"My  house,"  where  there  are  two  answeruig  the  description  given;  V. 
Gardiner  v.  Jewers,  W.  JST.  (72)  35. 

Bequest  of  "  all  my  "  property  will  pass  property  subject  to  a  general  power  of 
appointment  {Chandler  v.  Pocock,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  380;  16  Ch.  D.  648);  but  semble, 
not  property  the  subject  of  a  special  power  {In  re  Huddleston,  1895,  64  L.  J. 
Ch.  157),  unless  accompanied  by  a  strong  context  {In  re  Richardson,  1886,  17 
L.  E.  Ir.  442). 

"My  own  heirs  whatsoever";   V.  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  1882,  7  App.  Cas.  713. 

"My  viife,"  "my  children,"  as  a  designatio  personce;  V.  Pratt  v.  Mathew, 
1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  409 ;  22  Beav.  328;  In  re  Petts,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  168;  27 
Beav.  576  ;  Vf.  Child.     "My  sons"  as  a  class;  V.  Son. 

KAME. — "  Sometimes  it  is  made  part  of  the  description  or  qualification  of  a 
devisee  or  legatee,  that  he  be  of  the  testator's  name.  The  word  '  name '  so  used, 
admits  of  either  of  the  following  interpretations : — 

"1.  As  designating  one  whose  name  answers  to  that  of  the  testator  (which 
seems  to  be  the  more  obvious  sense) ; 

"  2.  As  denoting  a  person  of  the  testator's  family, — the  word  '  name '  being,  in 
this  case,  synonymous  with  'family'  or  'blood.' 

"  The  former,  as  being  the  more  natural  construction,  prevails  in  the  absence  of 
an  explanatory  context ;  and  such  is  most  indisputably  its  meaning  when  found  in 
company  with  some  other  term  or  expression  which  would  be  synonymous  with 
'  name'  if  otherwise  construed"  (2  Jarm.  993-996). 

A  woman  losing  the  "name"  by  marriage,  loses  her  right  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  "name";  but  not  so  a  person  who  assumes  another  name  by  licence  or  Act 
of  Parhament  {ibid.  997). 

"  Descendants  who  shall  bear  the  name  of  "  ;  V.  In  re  Roberts,  1881,  19  Ch.  D. 
520 ;  50  L.  J.  Ch.  265. 

NATUEAL  CHILDEEJST.— As  to  when  illegitimate  children  are  sufficiently 
designated  by  the  words  "natural  children,"  V.  Bentley  v.  Blizard,  1858,  4  Jur. 
N".  S.  652 ;   Warts  v.  CuUtt,  1854,  2  W.  E.  633 ;  19  Beav.  421.    .Vf.  Child. 

NEAEEST. — "J^earest"  is  synonymous  with  next  (Smith  v.  Campbell,  1812, 
19  Ves.  400).  In  G7-iffiths  v.  Evan  (1842,  11  L.  J.  Ch.  219;  5  Beav.  241)  a 
power  of  appointment  of  realty  to  the  "  nearest  family  "  of  the  donee  of  the  power, 
was  held  to  mean  his  heir-at-law.      Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

NECKLACES. — Where  a  testatrix  gave  her  "  necklaces  of  every  description  " 
to  A.  and  her  "pearls"  to  B., — held  that  a  pearl  necklace  passed  to  A.  {A.-G.  v. 
Harley,  1829,  5  Euss.  173 ;  7  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  31). 
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NEPHEW;  NIECE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Nephew;   Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet 
NET.— F.  Cleae. 

NEW-  TRUSTEE.— A  "  new  "  trustee  means  a  person  newly  appointed  ;  not 
an  old  one  to  whom  power  is  given  to  act  in  the  stead  of  another  old  trustee  as 
well  as  for  himself  {In  re  Gardiner,  1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  Hi;  33  Ch.  D.  590). 
NEXT.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Next;  Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Did. 
NEXT  ENTITLED.—"  Next  entitled  in  remainder " ;  F.  Turton  v.  Lambarde, 
1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  361 ;  1  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  495. 

NEXT  HEIR. — In  an  executory  devise  to  the  "  next  heir  ''  of  A.,  the  person 
is  meant  who  shall  fill  the  character  of  true  heir  to  A.  (Doe  d.  Knight  v.  Chaffey, 
1848,  17  L.  J.  Ex.  154;  16  Mee.  &  W.  664). 

Under  a  hequest  of  personalty  to  testator's  "  next  heir-at-law," — the  heir,  and 
not  the  next-of-kia,  is  the  person  entitled  (Southgate  v.  Clinch,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch. 
651 ;  31  L.  T.  0.  S.  263). 

And  so  in  a  devise,  "  next  hen-  "  may  mean  a  person,  and  not  the  heir  general 
{BaJcer  v.  Wall,  1697,  1  Raym.  (Ld.)  185,  cited  2  Jarm.  910,  920).  And  such  a 
phrase  would  be  one  of  purchase  and  not  of  limitation  (In  re  Parry,  1886,  55 
L  J.  Ch  239 ;  31  Ch.  D.  130  ;  54  L.  T.  229  ;  34  W.  R.  353). 

"Next  heir-male";  V.  Dormer  v.  Phillips,  1855,  3  Drew.  39 ;  4  De  G., 
M.  &  G.  855 ;  24  L.  J.  Ch.  168. 

NEXT  MALE  KIN. — "  Next  male  kin  "  does  not  indicate  a  single  individual, 
but  a  class  of  persons  (In  re  Chapman,  W.  N.  (83)  232). 

NEXT-OF-KIN.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Next-op-Kin  ;   Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

NEXT  PERSONAL  OR  LEGAL  REPRESENTATIVES.— Under  a  gift  to 
a  person's  "next  personal  representatives,"  or  "next  legal  representatives,"  his 
nearest  of  kin,  in  blood,  will  take  (Booth  v.  Vicars,  1844,  13  L.  J.  Ch.  147  ;  1  Coll. 
C.  0.  6  ;  Withy  v.  Mangles,  1841,  10  L.  J.  Ch.  391 ;  10  CI.  &  Fin.  lib;  Stock- 
dale  V.  Nicholson,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  793 ;  L.  R.  4  Eq.  359). 

NEXT  SURVIVING  SON.— F.  Eastwood  v.  Loclcwood,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch. 
573  ;  L.  E.  3  Eq.  487. 

NIECE.— F.  Nephew. 

NOT  SETTLED.— A  devise  of  lands  "  not  settled,"  or  "  out  of  settlement," 
or  "  not  by  him  formerly  settled  or  thereby  disposed  of,"  will  pass  an  unsettled 
reversion  in  fee,  of  lands  of  which  a  lesser  estate  or  interest  is  in  settlement 
(2  Jarm.  1190). 

NOW.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Now;  Vf  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

NUNCUPATIVE.— Nuncupative  will ;  F.  ante,  vol.  ix.  p.  247. 

OF. — "My  estate  of  A."  In  a  devise  in  these  words  it  was  held  that  "of" 
was  equivalent  to  "  at,"  and  that  the  devise  could  not,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  be 
extended  to  property  out  of,  though  contiguous  to,  A.  (Doe  d.  Chichester  v. 
Oxenden,  1810,  3  Taun.  147 ;  12  E.  R.  619).  But  for  this  construction  it  has 
been  suggested  that  "the  distinction  between  a  devise  of  'my  estate  of  A.'  and  a 
devise  of  'my  estate  called  A.,'  is  not  very  perceptible"  (1  Jarm.  385,  397,  399). 
V.  Galled. 

OFFSPRING.—  F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Opfspbtng. 

ON.— Where  there  is  a  devise  to  A.  in  fee,  and  if  he  "  dies  without  issue," 
then  "  at,"  or  "  on,"  or  "  upon  "  his  death,  over ; — A.  takes  an  estate  in  fee  with  an 
executory  devise  over  in  case  he  leaves  no  issue  living  at  his  death  (Doe  d.  King 
V.  Frost,  1820,  3  Barn.  &  Aid.  546;  Ex  parte  Davies,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  135  ; 
2  Sim.  N.  S.  114;  Parker  v.  Birks,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  117;  1  Kay  &  J.  156; 
Coltsmann  v.  Coltsmann,  1868,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  121  ;  in  this  last  case  the  words 
were  "  die  without  heirs  of  the  body  ").  But  if  the  phrase  is  "  afler  "  his  death, 
over,— that  is  not  quite  so  strong  (per  Wood,  V.-C,  Parker  v.  Birks,  1854, 
1  Kay  &  J.  165),  pointing,  as  it  does,  less  precisely  to  the  moment  of  his  death ; 
and  accordiagly  the  construction,  in  the  latter  case,  will  frequently  give  A.  an 
estate  tail  (Walter  v.  Drew,  1723,  1  Comyn,  372;  Doe  d.  Cockv.  Cooper,  1801, 
1  East,  229 ;  Jones  v.  Byan,  1846,  9  L.  Eq.  249.     Vf  2  Jarm.  1352,  1332). 

"  If  an  estate  be  vested  in  trustees  upon  trust  for  A.  for  life,  and  '  on  the  decease 
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of  A.'  to  sell, — the  trustees  have  no  power  to  sell  during  the  life  of  A.,  however 
beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  trust  {Johnstone  v.  Baher,  1845, 
8  Beav.  233 ;  Blachlow  v.  Laws,  1842,  2  Hare,  40;  Mosley  v.  Hide,  1851,  L.  E. 
17  Q.  B.  91 ;  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  539 ;  Want  v.  Stallibrass,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Ex.  175 ; 
42  L.  J.  Ex.  108).  But  if  an  estate  be  devised  to  A.  for  life  and  after  her  decease 
to  trustees  upon  trust  to  sell  '  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  testator's 
decease,' — the  trustees,  with  the  concurrence  of  A.,  can  make  a  good  title  {Mills  v. 
Dugmore,  1861,  30  Beav.  104)."    Lewin,  476. 

ONE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  One. 

OPENING. — A  bequest  for  "  opening  new  schools  "  is  not  against  the  Mort- 
main Act  {Grafton  v.  Frith,  1851,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  198). 

OR— F.  vol.  ix.  303. 

OENAMENT. —  F.  Peesonal  Ornaments. 

ORPHAN.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Orphan. 

OTHEE  SONS. — In  a  gift  to  second,  third,  fourth,  and  all  and  every  "  other 
sons  "  of  A.,  the  first  son,  though  not  mentioned,  is  not  excluded,  but  rather  the 
word  "  other,"  "  ex  vi  termini,  includes  the  first "  (per  Lord  Brougham,  Langston  v. 
Langston,  1834,  8  Bli.  N.  S.  167;  2  01.  &  Fin.  194).  In  Locke  v.  Dunlop 
(1888,  39  Ch.  D.  387;  57  L.  J.  Ch.  1010),  Stirling,  J.,  held,  on  the  context,  that 
"  other  son  "  had  reference  to  futurity,  and  included  only  those  sons  who  should 
be  born  after  his  sons  who  were  in  existence  at  the  date  of  his  will. 

OTHEE  THE  ISSUE.— In  Allgood  v.  Blake  (1872-73,  41  L.  J.  Ex.  217  ; 
42  ibid.  101 ;  L.  E.  7  Ex.  339 ;  8  Hid.  160),  the  words  (at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
limitations  in  tail  special)  "  to  the  use  of  all  and  every  otlier  the  issue,"  were  read, 
not  as  excluding  those  before  mentioned,  but  rather  as  completing  a  provision  for 
all  the  issue,  and  as  thus  creating  a  vested  remainder  in  tail  general. 

OTHEE  TEUSTEK— "  Where  four  trustees  were  appointed  originally,  and 
the  power  was  to  the  surviving  or  continuing  or  other  trustee  to  appoint  new 
trustees,  it  was  held  that  the  survivor  of  the  four  trustees  who  desired  himself  to 
be  discharged,  could,  by  force  of  the  words  'other  trustee,'  appoint  four  new 
trustees  in  the  place  of  himself  and  three  others  "  (Lewin,  747,  748,  citing  Gamoys 
V.  Best,  1854,  19  Beav.  414). 

OUT  OF. — Where  a  testator  directed  his  legatees  to  contribute  to  A.  a 
percentage  "out  of  their  legacies,"  Eomilly,  M.  E.,  said,  "I  doubt  whether  the 
testator  intended  by  the  words  '  out  of '  to  point  to  any  particular  description  of 
legatees  who  were  to  contribute"  {Ward  v.  Grey,  1859,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  75; 
26  Beav.  485). 

OUT  OF  THE  EENTS.— A  devise  of  an  annuity  for  life  to  be  paid  "  out  of 
rents  and  profits "  which  prove  insuiflcient  to  keep  down  the  annuity,  does  not 
entitle  the  annuitant  to  a  continuing  charge  upon  the  rents  and  profits  after  his 
death  until  the  arrears  are  satisfied,  but  only  to  the  rents  and  profits  during  his  life 
{Wormald  v.  Muzeen,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  776;  Stelfox  v.  Sugden,  John.  234;  on, 
the  latter  case,  V.  Bell  v.  Bell,  1872,  Ir.  Eep.  6  Eq.  239). 

OUTGOINGS. — A  bequest  of  leaseholds  "free  of  all  outgoings  and  payments, 
except  the  annual  and  other  rent "  payable  in  respect  of  it,  means  that  the  testator's 
estate  must  pay  the  rent,  taxes,  and  other  payments  in  respect  of  the  property,  up 
to  his  death ;  and  after  that  time  the  legatee  takes  the  property,  subject  to  the 
rents  and  the  liability  to  perform  the  covenants  {In  re  Taber,  Arnold  v.  Kayess, 
1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  721).     F/.  qua  Outgoings;  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

OVEEPLUS. — A  bequest  of  "overplus"  usually  includes  whatever  shall  turn 
out  to  be  the  overplus  {Shaiv  v.  Bull,  1701,  12  Mod.  593;  stated  and  com- 
mented on  1  Jarm.  683;  Page  v.  Leapingwell,  1812,  18  Ves.  463;  on  which 
F.  In  re  Tunno,  1890,  59  L.  J.  Ch.  573  ;  In  re  Phillips,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  714 ; 
Beverley  v.  A.-G.,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  66;  6  H.  L.  310).  Cp.  Eesidtje; 
Eemainder;  Surplus. 

OWN  USE  AND  BENEFIT.— A  limitation  to  A.,  "his  exors.  or  admors.,  to 
and  for  Ms  and  their  own  use  and  benefit,"  does  not,  under  the  italicised  words, 
give  the  exors.  or  admors.  any  beneficial  interest ;  they  simply  take  the  property  as 
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part  of  A.'s  estate  {Harnes  v.  Hames,  1838,  2  Keen,  646  ;  7  L.  J.  Ch.  123  :  Meryon 
V.  OoUett,  1845,  8  Beav.  386 ;  14  L.  J.  Ch.  369). 

PAID. — A  testamentary  direction  that  all  legacies  are  to  be  "  paid  "  free  of 
legacy  duty,  will  be  read  as  including  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  transfer,  or  delivery  ; 
so  that  chattels,  stock,  or  shares,  the  subject  of  a  specific  legacy,  will,  like  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  legacy,  have  to  be  delivered  or  transferred  free  of  duty  to  the  legatee 
(Ansley  v.  Cotton,  1847,  16  L.  J.  Ch.  55;  In  re  Johnston,  Cocherell  v.  Essex, 
1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  645 ;  26  Ch.  D.  538 ;  32  W.  E.  634). 

A  testamentary  direction  that  debts  are  to  be  "paid"  (whether  legacies  are 
also  mentioned  or  not),  prevents  the  presumption  that  a  legacy  to  a  creditor  is  in 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  {In  re  Huish,  Bradshaio  v.  Huisli,  1889,  43  Ch.  D.  260; 
disapproving  Edmunds  v.  Low,  1857,  3  Kay  &  J.  318;  26  L.  J.  Ch.  432). 

PAEENT. — The  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "parent"  is  father  or  mother 
{Sibley  v.  Perry,  1802,  7  Ves.  530;  6  E.  E.  183;  Vf.  Issue;  2  Jarm.  949, 
950);  but  it  may  mean  any  lineal  ancestor  {Ross  v.  Ross,  1855,  20  Beav.  645); 
"I  have  tried  hard  to  understand  that  part  of  the  judgment  in  Ross  v.  Ross 
that  deals  with  the  shifting  meaning  of  the  word  'parent'"  (per  Brett,  L.J., 
Ralph  V.  Carrick,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  809). 

Where  there  is  a  condition  in  restraint  of  marriage  without  the  consent  of 
"parents,"  a  surviving  parent  may  give  the  consent  {Dawson  v.  Oliver-Massey, 
1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  519;  2  Ch.  D.  753;  34  L.  T.  120;  Booth  v.  Meyer,  1877, 
38  L.  T.  125.     Vh.  In  re  Brown,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  61 ;  Consent). 

PAETICIPATE. — Where  beneficiaries  are  to  "participate"  in  a  trust 
property,  and  there  is  no  direction  as  to  the  shares  to  be  taken,  they  take  as 
tenants  ui  common,  in  equal  shares  and  proportions  {Liddard  v.  Liddard,  1860, 
29  L.  J.  Ch.  619;  28  Beav.  266).  In  Robertson  v.  Eraser  (1871,  40  L.  J.  Ch. 
776;  L.  E.  6  Ch.  696),  Hatherley,  L.C.,  said:  "The  word  'participate'  clearly 
implied  a  sharing  or  division,  and  a  tenancy  in  common  was  the  natural  consequence." 

PAYABLE.  —  Where  there  is  a  gift  to  a  remainderman  on  attaining 
twenty-one  or  marrying,  but  to  go  over  in  case  of  his  death  before  his  share 
becomes  "payable,"  this  word  will  generally  be  read  as  "vested"  {Emperor  v. 
Rolfe,  1748-49,  1  Ves.  208). 

It  frequently  happens  that  "a  money  fund  is  given  to  a  person  for  life,  and 
after  his  decease,  to  his  children  at  majority  or  marriage,  with  a  gift  over  in  the 
event  of  any  of  the  objects  dying  before  their  share  becomes  payable.  In  such 
cases  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  word  '  payable '  is  to  be  considered — (1)  as 
referring  to  the  age  or  marriage  (or  any  other  such  circumstance  affecting  the 
personal  situation  of  the  legatee),  on  the  arrival  or  happening  of  which  the  shares 
are  made  '  payable ' ;  or  (2)  to  the  actual  period  of  distribution ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  shares  vest  absolutely  at  the  majority  or  marriage  of  the  legatees, — 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  legatee  for  life ;  or  whether  the  vesting  is  postponed  to 
the  period  of  such  majority  or  marriage,  and  the  death  of  the  legatee  for  life.  As 
the  latter  construction  exposes  the  legatees  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  testator's 
provision  in  the  event  of  their  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  the  legatee  for  life — 
although  they  may  have  reached  adult  or  even  advanced  ago,  and  may  have  left 
numerous  descendants — the  Courts  have  strongly  inclined  to  hold  the  word 
'  payable '  to  refer  to  the  majority  or  marriage  of  the  legatees,  especially  if  the 
testator  stood  towards  the  legatees  in  the  parental  relation. 

"And  where  (as  often  happens)  the  question  has  arisen  imder  marriage 
settlements,  the  leaning  to  this  construction  is  strongly  aided  by  the  occasion 
and  design  of  the  instrument,  whose  primary  object  obviously  is  to  secure  a 
provision  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  In  wills,  the  point,  like  all  others, 
depends  solely  upon  the  intention  to  be  collected  from  the  context"  (2  Jarm. 
1613,  1614,  loh.  to  p.  1623,  V.  for  cases  illustrating  and  qualifying  these  proposi- 
tions; Vf  Wakefield  v.  Maffet,  1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  4 ;  10  App.  Cas.  422  ;  53  L.  T. 
169;  Partridge  v.  Baylis,  W.  K  (81)  81). 

"It  is  presumed  that  if  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  will  'payable' 
applies  to  the  age  or  marriage  of  the  legatee,  the  construction  will  not  be  varied  by 
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the  accident  of  the  legatee  for  life  dying  before  the  majority  or  marriage  of 
the  legatee  in  remainder ;  but  that  the  interest  of  the  latter  will  remain  liable  to 
defeasance  during  minority  or  until  marriage. 

"  But  if  no  time  is  specified — (or  can  be  collected  as  specified  ?) — for  payment, 
the  word  '  payable '  in  the  gift  over  will  be  held  to  refer  to  the  death  of  the  tenant 
for  life,  and  the  legatee  in  remainder  must  survive  him  in  order  to  take. 

"If  an  immediate  legacy  is  given  without  specifying  a  time  for  payment,  and 
is  given  over  in  case  the  legatee  dies  before  it  becomes  payable,  the  word 
'  payable '  can  only  have  reference  to  the  death  of  the  testator.  And  even  where 
a  legacy  (whether  immediate  or  after  a  prior  life  estate)  is  directed  to  be  paid  at  a 
particular  age,  and  is  given  over  in  case  the  legatee  dies  before  it  becomes 
'  payable,!  the  gift  over  takes  effect  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  although 
he  may  have  attained  the  age"  (2  Jarm.  1613  et  seq. ;  Vf.  Watson,  Hq. 
1228-1230). 

PECUNIARY  LEGACIES.— "If  you  find  simply  the  word  'legacy'  used, 
and  a  direction  to  apportion  property  amongst  the  legatees,  there — unless  there  be 
something  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  will  which  shows  that  the  testator  has  not 
used  the  word  in  its  ordinary  legal  signification — it  will  include  annuitants.  The 
expression  '  pecuniary  legatees '  in  itself,  I  do  not  think,  would  go  further  than 
this — it  would  exclude  specific  legatees,  that  is,  legatees  of  mere  chattels,  but 
it  would  have  no  effect  in  excluding,  prima  facie,  annuitants  from  taking  the  same 
benefit  as  they  would  have  taken  if  the  word  had  been  'legatees'  instead 
of  'pecuniary  legatees'"  (per  Wood,  V.-C,  Gaskin  v.  Rogers,  1866,  L.  E.  2  Eq. 
291 ;  in  which  case,  however,  annuitants  were  excluded,  by  a  context,  from 
participating  in  a  residue  given  to  persons  "  taking  pecuniary  legacies ").  V. 
Legacy. 

PER  CAPITA. — A  distribution  per  capita  is  when  the  members  of  a 
class  take  the  fund  distributable  among  them  in  equal  shares.  Its  opposite  is 
Per  stirpes. 

PER  STIRPES.^ — Where  a  distribution  of  property  amongst  a  class  embracing 
descendants  "  is  to  be  per  stirpes,  the  principle  of  representation  will  be  applied 
through  all  degrees,  children  never  taking  concurrently  with  their  parents  (Ralph 
V.  Garrick,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  873;  48  L.  J.  Ch.  801).  In  a  case  (RoUnson  v. 
Shepherd,  1863,  32  Beav.  665  ;  on  app.  10  Jur.  N.  S.  53)  where  the.  gift  was  'to 
the  descendants  of  A.  and  B.  per  stirpes,'  Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.  E.,  thought  A.  and 
B.  were  the  stirpes  in  the  first  instance  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  primary 
division  should  be  into  two  parts.  But  Lord  Westbury  held  that  you  must  look 
to  the  number  of  families  or  stirpes  descended  either  from  A.  or  B.,  and  existing 
at  the  testator's  death,  and  divide  the  fund  primarily  into  a  corresponding  number 
of  parts.  However,  in  a  subsequent  case,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  acted  on 
his  own  opinion,  which  appears  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  (Gibson  v.  Fisher, 
1868,  L.  R.  5  Eq.  51 ;  37  L.  J.  Ch.  67;  Va.  Booth  v.  Vicars,  1844,  1  Col.  6; 
13  L.  J.  Ch.  147).  If  the  gift  were  to  the  descendants  of  one  person,  per 
stirpes,  it  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with  on  Lord  Westbury's  principle  "  (2  Jarm. 
1081  et  seq.).  In  In  re  Wilson  (1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  130 ;  24  Ch.  D.  664),  North, 
J.,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Gibson  v.  Fisher  with  Robinson  v.  Shepherd;  but 
added  :  "  If  I  had  to  choose  between  them  I  should  follow  Robinson  v.  Shepherd  in 
preference  to  Gibson  v.  Fisher."  In  In  re  Wilson  the  bequest  was  upon  thfe  deter- 
mination of  a  prior  estate  to  such  cousins  (children  of  six  named  aunts  and 
uncles),  and  such  issue  of  predeceased  cousins,  living  at  the  period  of  distribution, 
as  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  should  die  under  that  age,  leaving 
issue,  "to  take,  if  more  than  one  in  a  course  of  distribution,  according  to 
the  stocks,  and  not  to  the  number  of  individuals  " ;  and  it  was  held  that  under  that 
jphrase  the  property  was  not  divisible  into  six  parts,  but  into  sixteen,  because  the 
cousins  (sixteen  in  number),  and  not  the  aunts  and  uncles,  were  the  "stocks. 
Vh.  Watson,  Eq.  1409.  Vf.  as  to  when  a  distribution  is  to  be  made  per  stripes, 
and  when  per  capita,  2  Jarm.  945,  958,  1052  et  seq. ;  Wms.  Fxs.  1384. 

PERMIT.— A  devise  of  freeholds  to  A.  to  "permit"  or  to  "permit  and  suffer" 
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B.  to  receive  the  rents,  gives  the  legal  estate  to  B.  {Right  d.  Phillips  v.  Smith 
1810, 12  East,  455  ;  11  E.  E.  448 ;  Doed.  Noble  v.  Bolton,  11  Ad.  &  E.  188).  And 
even  a  devise  to  A.  to  pay  to  B.,  or  (and)  "  permit  and  suffer  B.  to  receive  the 
rents,"  gives  the  legal  estate  to  B.  (Doe  d.  Leicester  v.  Biggs,  1809,  2  Taun.  109  ; 
11  R.  E.  533,  but  on  that  case  V.  In  re  Lashmar,  [1891]  1  Ch.  258 ;  Vf.  2  Jarm.' 
1142).  But  the  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  direction  is  to  permit  the  receipt 
of  the  "clear,"  or  "net,"  rents  {White  v.  ParJter,  1835,  4  L.  J.  C.  P.  178; 
1  Bing.  K  C.  573;  Barker  v.  Greemoood,  1839,  8  L.  J.  Ex.  5;  4  Mee.  &  w! 
421),  or  where  the  trustees  have  to  exercise  control  or  have  duties  to  perform 
regarding  the  legal  estate,  for  in  such  oases  the  legal  estate  will  be  in  the  trustees 
{Harton  v.  Harton,  1798,  7  T.  E.  652  ;  4  E.  E.  537  ;  Gregory  v.  Henderson,  1813, 
4  Taun.  772;  14  E.  E.  665;  In  re  Tanqueray-Willaume  to  Landau,  1882  51 
L.  J.  Ch.  434;  20  Ch.  D.  465 ;  Van  Grutten  v.  Foxwell,  [1897]  App  Cas  658  ■ 
66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  745;  Vf.  2  Jarm.  1142,  1143).  JSTor,  semhle,  does  the  rule  apply 
to  copyholds,  because  there  "you  lose  the  reason  for  construing  the  will  with 
reference  to  the  Statute  of  Uses"  (per  Jessel,  M.  E.,  BaTcer  v.  White  1875  L  E 
20  Eq.  166;  44  L.  J.  Ch.  651). 

In  a  clause  of  forfeiture  on  alienation  the  word  "permit"  means  the 
same  as  Suffer  (per  James,  L.  J.,  Ex  parte  Eyston,  47  L.  J.  Bank.  63  •  7  Ch  D 
145). 

PEEPETUAL  ANNUITY.— F.  Annuity. 

PEESON. — "Where  trustees  of  a  will  had  power  to  grant  leases  to  "  any 
person  or  persons "  they  should  think  fit,  Chitty,  J.,  held  that  this  authorised 
them  to  grant  a  lease  to  a  limited  company  {In  re  Jeffcock,  1882,  51  L.  J  Ch 
507 ;  Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.). 

PEESONAL.r— For  examples  of  this  word  qualifying  the  whole  of  a  testa- 
mentary gift,  so  as  to  exclude  realty  therefrom,  V.  Belaney  v.  Belaney,  35  Beav 
469;  36  L.  J.  Ch.  265;  L.  E.  2  Ch.  138;  Jones  v.  Robinson,  47  L.  J  C  P 
673;  3C.  P.  D.  344. 

PEESONAL  ESTATE.— The  "personal  estate  and  effects,"  or,  its  equivalent, 
the  "  personal  property,"  of  an  individual  may  perhaps  be  broadly  defined  to  be 
all  his  property  other  than  that  which,  if  he  died  intestate,  would  go  to  his  heir. 
Either  of  these  phrases  includes  all  a  person's  goods  and  chattels,  moneys,  choses 
in  action,  leases  for  years,  funded  property  and  shares  (Wms.  R.  P.  Introd.  Ch. ; 
Wms.  Exs.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  chs.  i.  and  ii. ;  Va.  Butler  v.  Butler,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch. 
197;  28  Ch.  D.  66).  New  Eiver  shares,  however,  are  realty  {Drybutter  v. 
Bartholomew,  1723,  2  P.  Wms.  127;  Buckridge  v.  Ingram,  1795,  2  Ves.  652; 
Bligh  V.  Brent,  1837,  6  L.  J.  Ex.  Eq.  58 ;  2  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  268).  But  Chelsea 
waterworks  shares  have  been  held  to  be  personalty  {Bligh  v.  Brent,  supra).  Some- 
times canal  shares  have  been  held  to  be  realty  (Wms.  Exs.  720). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Wills  Act,  1837,  "personal  estate  "  extends  to  "lease- 
hold estates  and  other  chattels  real,  and  also  to  moneys,  shares  of  Government 
and  other  funds,  securities  for  money  (not  being  real  estates),  debts,  choses  in 
action,  rights,  credits,  goods,  and  all  other  property  whatsoever  which  by  law 
devolves  upon  the  exor.  or  admor.,  and  to  any  share  or  interest  therein"  (s.  1). 

"Personal  estate"  in  sec.  2,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114,  is  not  confined  to  moveables, 
but  comprises  also  leaseholds  {In  re  Watson,  1887,  35  W.  E.  711). 

But  the  context  may  restrict  the  wide  meaning  of  "personal  estate."  Thus,  in 
Harrison  v.  Blackburn  (1865,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  109;  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  678),  a  bill 
of  sale  of  the  grantor's  household  goods,  stock  in  trade,  and  all  other  goods, 
chattels,  and  effects  in  or  about  his  dwelling-house,  "  and  all  other  his  personal 
estate  whatsoever,"  did  not  pass  the  term  he  had  in  his  dwelling-house  (cp.  Ringer 
V.  Oann,  1838,  7  L.  J.  Ex.  108;  3  Mee.  &  W.  343). 

So  "  where  a  testator  shows  by  his  will  that  he  uses  the  term  '  personal  estate ' 
as  contradistinguished  from  'leaseholds,' occurring  in  the  same  bequest,  and  he 
afterwards  by  a  codicil  directs  a  charitable  legacy  to  be  payable  out  of  his  '  personal 
estate,'  the  expression  is  considered  as  used  in  the  same  restricted  and  peculiar  sense 
as  in  hjs^will;.and  the  legacy  is  payable  out  of  the  pure  personalty,  and  is  there- 
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fore  good"  (1  Jarm.  200,  citing  Wilson  v.  TJiomas,  1834,  3  Myl.  &  K.  549;  3 
L.  J.  Ch.  144).  But  it  has  been  said  (Elph.  178),  "no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  whether  leaseholds  will  pass  by  a  general  description  of  'personal 
property.'  The  principal  cases  are  Ringer  v.  Cann,  1838,  3  Mee.  &  W.  343 ;  7 
L.  J.  Ex.  108 ;  Doe  d.  Farmer  v.  Howe,  1840,  9  L.  J.  Q.  B.  352;  HoiMnson  v. 
Lusk,  1865,  34  Beav.  215;  White  v.  Hunt,  1837,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  32;  40  L.  J. 
Ex.  23." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  "  personal  estate "  may  be  widened  by  a 
context  so  as  to  include  realty  {Doe  d.  Tofield  v.  Tofield,  1809,  11  East,  246; 
10  E.  E.  496,  stated  1  Jarm.  703;  Vf.  Cadman  v.  c'adman,  1872,  41  L;  J.  Ch. 
468;  L.  E.  13  Eq.  470).  But  in  such  phrases  as  "personal  estate  and  property," 
or  "personal  property,  estate,  and  effects,"  the  word  "personal"  will  generally 
override  the  whole  (1  Jarm.  703  n.,  and  cases  there  cited ;  Vf.  per  Mansfield, 
C.J.,  in  Hogan  v.  Jacltson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  306;  Va.  Jones  v.  Robinson,  1878,  47 
L.  J.  C.  P.  673 ;  3  C.  P.  D.  344). 

So  "if  a  testator  direct  his  lands  to  be  sold,  and  afterwards  add  a  general 
bequest  of  all  his  'personal  estate'  (Maugham  v.  Mason,  1813,  1  Ves.  &  Bea.  410; 
12  E.  E.  251 ;  Smith  v.  Harding,  W.  N.  (74)  101 ;  Va.  Gibbs  v.  Rumsey,  1813,  2 
Ves.  &  Bea.  294;  13  E.  E.  88),  or  appoint  a  person  ^residuary  executor'  {Berry 
V.  Usher,  1805,  11  Ves.  87),  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  that  is  undisposed 
of  will  not  form  part  of  the  residuary  fund  in  the  first  case,  or  pass  to  the 
residuary  executor  in  the  second;  for  nothing,  properly  speaking,  is  a  testator's 
'  personal  estate '  but  what  possesses  that  character  at  the  moment  of  his  decease  " 
(Lewin,  167,  wh.  Vf.  as  to  cases  where  the  special  language  employed  requires  a 
different  construction). 

PEESOISTAL  OCCUPATION.— A  testamentary  condition  of  "personal  occu- 
pation," implies  that  the  devisee  must  himself  actually  occupy  the  property  {In  re 
Edwards,  [1897]  2  Ch.  412;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  658). 

PEESONAL  OENAMEJSTTS. — A  question  arose  on  this  phrase  as  used  in  the 
will  of  Dr.  John  Willis  (physician  to  George  iii.).  He  possessed  an  ivory  tooth- 
pick case  with  a  portrait  of  his  father  in  the  centre,  a  gold  pencil-case,  a  silver 
lip-salve  box,  a  gold  eye-glass,  a  pocket-book,  and  a  case  of  instruments  which  he 
usually  carried  about  his  person.  Langdale,  M.  E.,  decided  that  the  pocket-book 
and  case  of  instruments  were  not  "personal  ornaments."  But  as  to  the  other 
things  he  said:  "The  question  seems  to  be  whether  a  thing  that  is  ornamental 
and  capable  of  being  applied  to  useful  purposes  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  considered  as 
an  ornament.  There  are  some  things  of  no  personal  use,  a  common  ring,  for 
instance,  which  may  be  set  round  with  diamonds  and  be  of  extreme  value,  and  yet 
of  no  use,  except  as  an  ornament ;  but  it  may  be  said,  if  you  convert  that  into  a 
signet-ring  and  seal  letters  with  it,  in  consequence  of  that  useful  purpose  to  which 
it  is  applied,  it  becomes  an  article  of  utility  as  well  as  of  ornament.  A  shirt-pin 
is  equally  useful.  A  pencil-case  certainly  is  useful  as  containing  the  pencil.  The 
inclination  of  my  opinion  is,  that  though  those  things  were  capable  of  being  con- 
nected with  personal  use,  yet  they  were  considered  as  personal  ornaments  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  testator  intended  them.  If  you  come  to  a  minute  definition, 
they  may  not  be  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  put  in  such  a  form  and 
appearance  that  the  ornamental  part  is  paramount  to  the  useful  part,  and  conse- 
quently they  might  pass  as  'ornaments'"  {Willis  v.  Curtois,  1838,  1  Beav.  196). 
In  the  report  of  this  case  in  the  Laio  Journal  (1839,  8  L.  J.  Ch.  106),  the  learned 
Master  of  the  Eolls  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  tooth-pick 
case  or  the  silver  lip-salve  box  passed  under  the  will."  As  the  matter  was  settled 
between  the  parties,  no  decision  was  given  except  as  to  the  pocket-book  and  case 
of  instruments.      V.  Trinkets. 

PEESONAL  PEOPEETY.— F.  Personal  Estate. 

PEESONAL  EEPEESENTATIVE.— This  is  synonymous  with  Legal  Eepee- 

SENTATIVE. 

An  executor  (though  he  has  not  taken  probate)  of  a  surviving  trustee  is 
such  trustee's  "personal  representative"  within  sec.  25,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  60  {In 
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re  Ellis,  1857,  24  Beav.  426);  so  also  is  one  of  the  next-of-kiii  thouwh  not  an 
executor  {In  re  Stroud,  W.  N.  (74)  180).  ° 

"Personal  representatives,"  held,  contextually,  to  mean  descendants  of  children 
of  testatrix  {Rainfard  v.  Knowles,  1888,  59  L.  T.  359). 

PERSONALTY.— A   direction    to.   pay   a    charitable   bequest    out    of    the 
"personalty"  means  the  pure  personalty  {Nieldsson  v.  Gockill,  1863    3  De  G 
J.  &  S.  622  ;  11  W.  E.  353,  1082  ;  Roberts  v.  Jones,  W.  IST.  (80)  96). ' 

PHILANTHROPIC— A  bequest  for  "  philanthropic,"  or  for  "  charitable  or 
philanthropic,"  purposes  is  not  a  good  charity  (In  re  Macduff,  [1896]  1  Ch.  451 ; 
65  L.  J.  Ch.  700).  In  that  case,  Stirling,  J.,  said  :  "  '  Philanthropic '  is,  no  doubt^ 
a  word  of  narrower  meaning  than  'benevolent.'  An  act  may  be  benevolent  if  it 
indicate  goodwill  to  a  particular  individual  only ;  whereas  an  act  cannot  be  said 
to  be  'philanthropic'  unless  it  indicate  goodwill  to  mankind  at  large.  Still,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  '  philanthropic '  is  wide  enough  to  comprise  purposes  not 
technically  charitable."     Vf.  Chahitable  Purpose. 

PLANT. —  V.  article  Plant  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  and  Stroud,  Jiul  Diet. 
PLANTATION. — The  devise  of  a  "plantation"  will,  it  seems,  pass  also  the 
stock,  implements,  utensils,  etc.,  upon  it  {Lushington  v.  SeioelJ,  1827,  1  Sim  435 
cited  2  Wms.  Exs.  1067). 

PLATE. — "  Plate  "  will  not  pass  plated  articles  where  the  testator  is  possessed 
of  sohd  silver  ones  {Holden,  or  Holder  v.  Ramsbottom,  1863,  4  Gif  205  •  11 
W.  E.  302). 

In  Field  v.  Peekett  (1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  813 ;  29  Beav.  573)  it  was  held  that 
"  plate  and  china  "  would  carry  snuff-boxes  of  gold,  silver,  and  china.  Vf.  Dom- 
vile  V.  Taylor,  1863,  32  Beav.  604. 

PLEASUEE. — A  devise  to  A.  to  give  and  sell  at  Ms  pleasure,  carries  the  fee 
(Sug.  Row.  104 ;   Vf.  Discretion). 

POOE. — A  -trust  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  poor  "  of  a  locality  does  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  include  those  who  are  receiving  parochial  relief  {A.-G.  v.  Exeter 
Corp.,  1827,  3  Euss.  395;  6  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  50;  A.-G.  v.  aarke,  1762,  1  Amb. 
422;  A.-G.  J.  Wilkinson,  1839,  1  Beav.  370;  ^.-ff.  v.  Gutch,  Eeg.  Lib.  A.,  1830, 
fo.  2720;  1  Jarm.  167 ;  Lewin,  585,  586  ;  V.  judgment,  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford  v'. 
SJcetchley,  1848,  17  L.  J.  M.  C.  22,  23).  A  charity  for  the  benefit  of  "poor 
boys  "  was  held  not  confined  to  those  poor  boys  who  required  parish  relief,  or  to 
the  boys  of  persons  requiring  such  relief  {Canterbury  Gdns.  v.  Canterbury  Corp., 
1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  810).      Va.  Kindred;  Poorest;  Eelations. 

A  trust  of  impure  personalty,  "  to  give  it  to  the  poor  as  the  trustees  may  think 
fit,"  is  void  as  against  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  {In  re  Clark,  Husband  v.  Martin 
1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1080). 

Sometimes  "  poor  "  is  used  as  a  term  of  endearment  {Anon.  1  P.  Wms.  327  • 
Vth.  2  Jarm.  979). 

POOREST. — In  order  that  a  gift  "for  the  relief  and  use  of  the  poorest  of  my 
kindred "  may  be  good  as  a  charitable  bequest,  the  word  "  poorest "  must  mean 
"poor"  or  "very  poor,"  and  not  "the  least  wealthy  of  a  number  of  wealthy 
persons"  {A.-G.  v.  Northumberland,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  569;  7  Ch.  D.  745;  dis- 
approving dictum  of  Wickens,  V.-C,  in  Gillam  v.  Taylor,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  674 ; 
L.  R.  16  Eq.  581).     Vf  Tudor,  Char.  Trusts,  5,  103. 

POETION. — "Portion"  is  synonymous  with  Share;  and  a  bequest  of  a 
legatee's  "portion"  will  not,  without  an  auxiliary  context,  pass  an  accrued  share 
(2  Jarm.  1522). 

"  Portions  for  children,"  sec.  2,  Thellusson  Act,  39  &  40  Geo.  iii.  c.  98,  "  Portions 
for  children  are,  I  think,  generally  understood  to  be  sums  of  money  secured  to 
them  out  of  property  springing  from  or  settled  upon  their  parents ;  and  although 
there  may,  no  doubt,  be  cases  in  which  provisions  for  children  out  of  property  in 
which  the  parents  take  no  interest  may  well  be  called  '  portions,'  I  think  that  such 
provisions  should  only  receive  that  designation  where  the  nature  or  context  of  the 
instrument  gives  them  that  character.  Where  there  is  a  gift  to  children  both  of 
capital  and  income,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  context  of  the  instru- 
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ment  to  impress  upon  the  gift  the  character  of  a  portion,  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  called  a  '  portion '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  ought  to  be  so  con- 
sidered within  the  meaning  of  this  Act "  (per  Turner, V.-C,  Jones  v.  Maggs,  1852, 
22  L.  J.  Ch.  91 ;  9  Hare,  605 ;  Vf.  the  cases  there  cited,  and  Va.  Watson,  Eq.  8). 

POETEAIT. —  V.  article  Poeteait  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

POSSESSED  OF. — "  'Possessed'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  personalty,  and  a 
gift  coupled  with  that  word  would,  prima  facie,  imply  personal  estate"  (per 
Turner,  V.-C,  Stokes  v.  Salomons,  1851,  9  Hare,  81 ;  20  L.  J.  Ch.  343  ;  Vf.  Wilde 
V.  Holtzmeyer,  1801,  5  Ves.  816 ;  Coard  v.  Holderness,  1855,  20  Beav.  147).  As 
to  whether  the  use  of  the  word  "  possess,"  ia  any  of  its  inflections,  will  limit  a 
general  testamentary  gift  to  personalty,  e.g.  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  all  I  am  possessed 
of,"  V.  All. 

"Moneys  I  die  possessed  of,"  V.  In  re  Greaves,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  313;  52 
L.  J.  Ch.  753;  Petty  v.  Willson,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Ch.  574;  17  W.  E.  778;  Chap- 
man V.  Reynolds,  1860,  28  Beav.  221 ;  29  L.  J.  Ch.  594;  8  W.  E.  403. 

"Money  of  which  I  am  possessed,"  V.  In  re  Cadogan,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  154; 
53  L.  J.  Ch.  209,  following  Priehard  v.  Prichard,  1870,  L.  E.  11  Eq.  232 ;  40 
L.  J.  Ch.  92,  and  dissentiag  from  Lamer  v.  Lamer,  1357,  3  Drew.  704;  26 
L.  J.  Ch.  668.     V.  Money. 

POWEE. — "  Power  to  appoint,"  sec.  27,  "Wills  Act,  1837,  means,  "  power  to 
appoint,  by  the  will  in  question"  {Phillips  v.  Gayley,  1889,  43  Ch.  D.  222;  59 
L.  J.  Ch.  177).     V.  ExPEEssLY  Eepee. 

PEAYEE. — What  is  prayer  ?  Barrow  says  it  is  not  only  supplication,  but 
adoration"  (per  Byles,  J.,  Baxter  v.  Langley,  1869,  38  L.  J.  M.  C.  5). 

So  though  "  bequests  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  testator  are  void  as  super- 
stitious "  (Tudor's  Char.  Trusts,  23,  and  cases  there  cited),  yet,  semble,  a  bequest 
to  say  prayers  for  the  living,  or  to  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  dead  in  the  sense  at 
the  end  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  would  be  good  {Inre  Michel,  1860, 
28  Beav.  39  ;  29  L.  J.  Ch.  547).     Sv.  article  Peayers  foe  the  Dead. 

PEECATOEY  TEUST.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Peecatoey  Teusts;  Vf  Stroud, 
Jud.  Diet. 

PEEMISES. — The  premises  of  a  deed  are  all  the  foreparts  of  the  deed  before 
the  habendum  {Touch.  75).  The  word  "premises  "  ia  fact  signifies  what  has  gone 
before ;  and  therefore  may  with  propriety  be  used  in  relation  to  any  preceding 
subject  or  subjects.  Thus  where  a  testator  devised  a  certain  messuage,  and  the 
furniture  ia  it,  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  he  gave  "  the  said  messuage 
and  premises  "  to  B.,  the  latter  devise  was  held  to  carry  the  furniture  as  well  as 
the  messuage  {Sanford  v.  Irby,  1826,  4  L.  J.  O.  S.  Ch.  23  ;  Va.  Doe  v.  Meakin, 
1801,  1  East,  456;  6  E.  E.  324;  Fitzgerald  v.  Field,  1826,  1  Euss.  427;  25 
E.  E.  97). 

But  frequently  property  is  spoken  of  as  "premises,"  without  a  preceding 
description  or  mention  of  it.  Thus  where  a  testator  gave  permission  to  A.  to 
occupy  a  "  mansion-house,  garden,  and  premises  "  rent  free,  it  was  held  that  the 
word  "  premises  "  meant  "  premises  in  immediate  connection  with  the  mansion, 
and  without  the  occupation  of  which  the  mansion  could  not  be  conveniently 
occupied  and  enjoyed"  (per  Turner,  L.J.,  Lethbridge  v.  Lethbridge,  1862,  31 
L.  J.  Ch.  741 ;  4  De  G.,  E.  &  J.'  35).  A  park  of  100  acres  adjoining  the 
mansion-house  was  accordingly,  in  that  case,  held  to  be  included  in  the  word 
"premises"  (1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  388);  secus,  as  regards  the  home  farm,  though  it 
was  contiguous  to  the  mansion-house,  and  was  in  hand  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
(31  L.  J.  Ch.  737).  In  such  a  connection  "  premises  "  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
synonymous  with  appiatenances  {Ready.  Read,'W.  K".  (66)  386;  15  W.  E.  165). 
Vf.  Doe  d.  Hemming  v.  Willetts,  1849,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  240;  7  C.  B.  709;  1 
Jarm.  734. 

PEESENCE. — The  subscription  of  the  attesting  witnesses  of  a  will  has  to  be 
done  in  the  "  presence  "  of  the  testator  (1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  9).  This  means  that  he 
must  be  corporeally  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  witnesses  subscribe, 
and  mentally  capable  of  knowing  what  they  are  doing  (1  Jarm.  85,  wh.  V.  for 
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cases  hereon).  By  the  same  section  a  testator  is  to  sign  his  will  in  the  "  presence  " 
of  two  or  more  witnesses ;  and  that  also  means  "  that  the  witnesses  should  see 
and  be  conscious  of  the  act  done"  (per  Dr.  Lushington,  Hudson  v.  Parker,  1844, 
1  Eob.  Eccl.  24),  but  that  requirement  is  complied  with  if,  in  fact,  it  has  been  so 
done— even  though  the  witnesses  may  not  be  aware  that  the  document  is  a  will  or 
that  what  they  saw  the  testator  write  was  his  signature  (Smith  v.  Smith,  1866,  35 
L.  J.  P.  &  M.  65  ;  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  143). 

PEESENT. — "  Handsome  present " ;   V.  Handsome  Gratuity. 

PREVIOUSLY.— A  substitutional  gift  to  issue  of  members  of  a  class  "who 
may  previously  have  died,"  means,  generally,  previously  to  the  period  of  distri- 
bution {In  re  Wintle,  [1896]  2  Ch.  719  ;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  865). 

PKINCIPAL  MONEY. — A  testator  possessed  of  a  small  amount  of  cash,  but 
of  considerable  other  property,  both  real  and  personal,  gave  as  follows  : — "  I  desire 
that  the  income  arising  from  my  principal  money  shall  be  paid  to  my  wife,  while 
immarried,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  the  education  of  my  children,  and  at  her 
death  or  on  her  marriage  to  be  divided  between  them";  held,  that  all  the  personalty, 
including  leaseholds,,  passed,  but  not  the  realty  {Prichard  v.  Prichard,  1871,  40 
L.  J.  Ch.  92 ;  L.  E.  11  Eq.  232).     V.  Money. 

PEOFESSIOJSTAL  GHAEGES. — In  a  clause  that  a  solicitor-trustee  may  make 
"  the  usual  professional  charges," — though  accompanied  by  a  special  direction  that 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  remuneration  for  all  business  done,  attendances, 
time,  and  trouble,  as  if  (not  being  a  trustee)  he  were  employed  by  the  trustees, — 
the  sohcitor-trustee  is  only  entitled  to  charge  for  business  of  a  strictly  professional 
character  {In  re  Chappie,  Newton  v.  Chapman,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  584;  In  re 
Bedingfield,  1887,  57  L.  T.  332  ;  HarUn  v.  Darhy,  1860,  28  Beav.  325;  29  L.  J.  Ch. 
622).  But  where  a  testator  directed  that  a  solicitor-trustee  might  make  "  the 
usual  professional  or  other  proper  and  reasonable  charges  for  all  business  done  and 
time  expended  in  relation  to  the  trusts  of  the  will,  whether  such  business  should 
be  usually  within  the  business  of  a  solicitor  or  not  " ;  held,  that  a  solicitor-trustee 
might  charge  for  business  not  strictly  of  a  professional  character  {In  re  Ames,  Ames 
V.  Taylor,  1883,  25  Ch.  D.  72). 

PEOFITS. — When  trustees,  under  the  powers  of  a  will,  postpone  the  sale  of 
their  testator's  business,  the  net  profits  realised  by  theu'  carrying  on  the  business 
will  belong  to  the  person  to  whom  "  the  rents,  profits,  and  income  "  of  the  testator's 
estate  are,  by  the  will,  to  be  paid  during  postponement  of  conversion  {In  re 
Chancellor,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  443;  26  Ch.  D.  42;  In  re  Oroivther,  [1895] 
2  Ch.  56 ;  64  L.  J.  Ch.  537). 

"  If  a  man  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  by  his  deed  granteth  to  another  the  '  profit '  of 
those  lands,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heires,  and  maketh  livery 
secundum fonnam  chartce,  the  whole  land  itself  doth  passe;  for  what  is  the  land 
but  the  profits  thereof ;  for  thereby  vesture,  herbage,  trees,  mines,  and  all  what- 
soever parcel  of  that  land  doth  passe  "  {Co.  Litt.  4  h). 

But  a  bequest  of  the  profits  of  leaseholds  was  held  to  pass  only  the  profits 
accrumg  from  the  death  of  the  testator  {Tissen  v.  Tissen,  1718,  1  P.  Wms.  503). 

In  Gordon  v.  Rutherford  (1823,  T.  &  E.  373 ;  2  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  50)  a 
dhectioa  as  to  a  son  sharing  in  the  profits  of  testator's  business  was  held  not  to  be 
operative  until  after  the  son  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  business. 

V.  Eents  and  Profits. 

PEOPEETY. — "Property"  is  the  generic  term  for  all  that  a  person  has 
dominion  over.  Its  two  leading  divisions  are— (1)  real,  and  (2)  personal  {Vli.  Mr. 
Joshua  Williams'  treatises  on  these  two  topics  ;  Vf.  per  Chitty,  J.,  In  re  Earn- 
shaw  Wall,  [1894]  3  Ch.  156  ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  836). 

But  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  "  property  "  and  "  power." 
"  The  power  of  a  person  to  appoint  an  estate  to  himself  is  no  more  his  '  property  ' 
than  the  power  to  write  a  book  or  to  sing  a  song  "  (per  Fry,  L  J.,  In  re  Armstrong, 
1886,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  579). 

"'Property'  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  terms  which  can  be  used, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  indicative  and  descriptive  of  every  possible  interest  which  the 
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party  can  have  "  (per  Langdale,  M.  E.,  Jones  v.  Skinner,  1836,  5  L.  J.  Ch.  90). 
Vf.  Morrison  v.  Hoppe,  1851,  4  De  G.  &  Sm.  234  ;  15  Jur.  737. 

A  gift  by  will  of  all  the  testator's  "  property  "  will  pass  everything  belonging 
to  him  at  his  death  (or  over  which  he  had  a  General  Power  of  appointment — 
1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  27),  whether  real  or  personal  property  (per  Knight-Bruce,  L.  J., 
Tyrone  v.  Waterford,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  486  ;  1  De  G.,  K  &  J.  613);  and  in 
that  case  it  was  decided  that  a  testamentary  gift  of  "  all  my  property  in  the 

county  of  N' "  passed  debts  due  to  testator  in  respect  of  collieries  in  that 

county.  Even  such  a  collocation  as  a  bequest  of  moneys  at  a  bank,  and  "  all  my 
wines  and  property"  does  not  narrow  down  the  latter  word  to  things  ejusdem 
generis  {Arnold  v.  Arnold,  1835,  4  L.  J.  Ch.  123 ;  2  Myl.  &  K.  365 ;  Va. 
RoUnson  v.  Webh,  1853,  17  Beav.  260 ;  Footner  v.  Cooper,  1854,  2  Drew.  7 ; 
23  L.  J.  Ch.  229  ;  Gover  v.  Davis,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  505  ;  29  Beav.  222).  But 
a  bequest  of  "  personal  estate  and  property,"  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  was  held 
by  Wood,  V.-C.,  not  to  pass  realty  {Buchanan  v.  Harrison,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  74 ; 
1  John.  &  H.  662 ;  Va.  Belaney  v.  Belaney,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  265;  35  Beav. 
469;  L.  E.  2  Ch.  138);  on  the  other  hand,  in  Hall  v.  Hall,  [1892]  1  Ch.  361 ;  61 
L.  J.  Ch.  289,  "  property,"  used  in  a  general  way,  was  relied  on  as  part  of  the 
context  to  make  "effects"  comprise  realty;  and  in  Reeves  v.  Baker  (1854,  23 
L.  J.  Ch.  599  ;  18  Beav.  372)  "  property,  whether  freehold  or  personal,"  was  held 
to  include  copyholds.     Vf.  1  Jarm.  703  ;  Wms.  Exs.  1544.     V.  All  ;  In. 

PEOVIDE. — A  bequest  to  be  applied  in  "providing  a  proper  school "  is  good, 
as  not  necessarily  involving  the  acquisition  of  land  {Johnston  v.  Swann,  1818, 
3  Madd.  457;  1  Jarm.  189).     Cp.  Found;  Endow;  Erect. 

PUBLIC  CHAEITY.' — An  institution  for  the  charitable  benefit  of  a  large  and 
important  body  of  poor  persons  is  a  "  public  charity,"  as  well  for  the  purposes  of 
construing  that  phrase  in  a  will  as  for  obtaining  a  statutory  exemption  from  rating 
{A.-O.y.  Pearce,  1740,  2  Atk.  87;  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  v.  Lambeth,  1875,45 
L.  J.  M.  C.  23 ;  L.  E.  7  H.  L.  477  ;  Hall  v.  Derhy,  1885,  55  L.  J.  M.  C.  21 ;  16 
Q.  B.  D.  163).     Vf.  R.  V.  Stapleton,  1864,  33  L.  J.  M.  C.  17 ;  4  B.  (Jk  S.  629. 

PUBLIC  PUEPOSE. —  V.  article  Public  Purposes  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

PUBLIC  SECUEITIES.— ^STO&Ze,  "  public  securities  "  is  a  wider  term  than 
Government  Securities  (per  Sbadwell,  V.-C,  1842,  Sampayo  v.  Gould,  12 
Sim.  435). 

PUECHASE. — Speaking  technically,  a  person  acquires  by  "  words  of  pm'- 
ohase  "  and  is  a  "  purchaser  "  when  he  obtains  title  in  any  other  mode  than  by 
descent  or  devolution  of  law  (Litt.  s.  12  ;  Co.  Litt.  18  6;  Termes  de  la  Ley, 
"  Purchase  ")  ;  a  devisee  under  a  will  is  accordingly  a  purchaser  in  law  (Wms. 
R.  P.  ch.  4 ;   Vf  Watson,  Eq.  201,  202). 

PUECHASED. — "  Purchased,"  in  a  devise  of  lands,  prima  facie,  means  lands 
acquired  in  any  other  way  than  by  descent ;  and  therefore  a  devise  of  lands  testator 
has  "  purchased  "  will  include  those  he  has  acquired  by  exchange  {Doe  d.  Meyrich 
v.  Meyrich,  1833,  2  L.  J.  Ex.  259  ;  1  C.  &  M.  820  ;  3  Tyrw.  916). 

An  appointment  by  a  married  woman  of  "  all  funds  and  property  which  have 
been  or  shall  be  purchased  out  of  the  saving  of  property  to  which  I  have  been  or 
shall  be  entitled  to  my  separate  use,"  does  not  include  separate  estate  savings 
standing  to  her  account  at  her  bankers  {Askew  v.  Rooth,  1874,  L.  E.  17  Eq.  426; 
43  L.  J.  Ch.  368). 

PUEE. — "  Pure  personalty,"  "  impure  personalty,"  in  connection  with  a 
charitable  bequest ;   V.  Tudor's  Cliar.  Trusts,  401  et  seq. 

EEADY  MONEY. — A  bequest  of  "ready  money"  includes  cash  at  the 
bankers,  whether  balance  on  current  account,  or  a  deposit,  or  withdrawable  after 
notice  {Parker  v.  Marchant,  1843,  12  L.  J.  Ch.  385  ;  1  Ph.  356  ;  Langdale  v. 
Whitfield,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  797 ;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  1837,  1  Jur.  401 ;  Tallent 
V.  Scott,  W.  ]Sr.  (68)  236  ;  Stein  v.  Ritherdon,  ibid.  65),  or  cash  at  a  savings  bank 
of  which  notice  of  withdrawal  has  been  given  {In  re  Powell,  1858,  John.  49) ; 
but  not  unreceived  dividends  on  stock  {May  v.  Grave,  1849,  18  L.  J.  Ch.  401 ;  3 
De  G.  &  Sm.  462).     But  in  Cooke  v.  Wagster  (1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  496  ;  2  Sm.  &  G. 
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296),  Stuart,  V.-C,  said  that  May  v.  Grave  was  not  reconcilable  with  Parker  v. 
Mardiant,  nor  with  Fryer  v.  Banhen  (1840,  9  L.  J.  Ch.  337 ;  11  Sim.  55).  In 
CooJce  V.  PFag'sfer,  indeed,  it  was  held  that  a  debt  passed  under  a  bequest  of 
"ready  money,"  but  that  was  under  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  will;  and, 
generally,  neither  an  ordinary  debt  nor  money  due  on  a  note  of  hand  will  be 
included  in  "  ready  money  "  {In  re  Powell,  supra).  In  Ireland  it  has  been  held 
that  money  in  the  hands  of  a  sales-master  is  not  "  ready  money  "  (Smith  v.  Butler, 
9  I.  E.  Eq.  398).  ■>  ■>     \ 

A  bequest  of  "  whatever  remains  of  the  ready  money  already  mentioned,"  held, 
not  to  pass  a  sum  of  £4000  Government  stock  which  was  previously  mentioned  in 
the  will  {Bevan  v.  Bevan,  1880,  5  L.  E.  Ir.  57). 

Vf.  Vaisey  v.  Reynolds,  1828,  6  L.  J.  Ch.  0.  S.  172  ;  5  Euss.  12  ;  Smith  v. 
Butler,  1846,  3  Jo.  &  Lat.  565  ;  and  as  to  admitting  extrinsic  evidence  to  widen 
the  meaning  of  "ready  money,"   V.  Knight  v.  Knight,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  644; 

2  Gif.  616. 

V.  Money. 

EEAL  EFFECTS.— "Do  the  words  'real  effects,'  in  law,  mean  real  chattels 
only  ?  No  authority  has  been  produced  to  show  that  they  do.  The  natural  and 
true  meaning  of  '  real  effects  '  in  common  language  and  speech  is,  real  property  " 
(per  Mansfield,  C.J.,  Hogan  v.  Jackson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  307).  "  Hoganr.  Jackson 
decided  that  '  real  effects  '  mean  real  property  "  (per  Parker,  V.-C,  Torrington  v. 
Bowman,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  236).     Vf.  1  Jarm.  677,  678. 

EEAL  ESTATE. — "  Eeal  estate  "  is  a  term  of  art  to  be  construed,  as  a  general 
rule,  technically  (per  Chitty,  J.,  Butler  v.  Butler,  1884,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  197  ;  28 
Ch.  D.  66).  It  comprises  all  a  person's  freehold  and  copyhold  lands,  tenements, 
and  heredits.,  including  therein  titles  of  honour  and  dignity,  and  also  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  e.g.  rights  of  light,  air,  and  way  ;  but  not  including  leaseholds  for 
years  (Wms.  R.  P.  Introd. ;   Va.  Estate). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  "  real  estate  "  extends  to 
"manors,  advowsons,  messuages,  lands,  tithes,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  whether 
freehold,  customary'  freehold,  tenant-right,  customary,  or  copyhold,  or  of  any  other 
tenure,  and  whether  corporeal,  incorporeal,  or  personal,  and  to  any  undivided  share 
thereof,  and  to  any  estate,  right,  or  interest  (other  than  a  chattel  interest)  therein  " 
(s.  1).  The  phrase  "  other  than  a  chattel  interest  "  obviously  points  to  leaseholds 
for  years.     V.  Personal  Estate. 

Though  a  devise  of  "  real  estate  "  does  not  prima  facie  include  leaseholds  for 
years,  for  they  are  only  chattels  {Go.  Litt.  46  a  ;  and  V.  Holmes  v.  Milward, 
1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  522  ;  Butler  v.  Butler,  supra),  yet  leaseholds  for  years  may,  by 
a  context,  or  the  circumstances,  be  included  in  such  a  devise  {Smft  v.  Swift,  1860, 
29  L.  J.  Ch.  121  ;  1  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  160 ;  Gully  v.  Davis,  1870,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  684 ; 
L  E.  10  Eq.  562).  And  so  where  a  testator,  being  possessed  of  freeholds  and 
long  leaseholds  at  A.,  and  of  long  leaseholds  only  at  B.,  devised  his  "real, estate  " 
at  A.  and  B.,  it  was  held  that  all  the  leaseholds  passed  {Moose  v.  White,  1876, 

3  Oh.  D.  763  ;  but  V.  Mouse  v.  White  explained  in  judgment  of  Chitty,  J.,  in 
Butler  V.  Butler,  supra).  So  in  In  re  Davison  (1887,  32  Sol.  J.  273 ;  58  L.  T. 
304),  Forth,  J.,  followed  Moase  v.  White,  and  further  held  that  "  real  estate  "  was 
equivalent  to  "  land,"  as  that  latter  word  is  used  in  sec.  26,  1  Vict.  c.  26.  Vf. 
Hawk.  33. 

A  general  devise  of  "  real  estate,"  or  of  "  lands,"  and  such-like  expressions, 
includes  real  estate  contracted  to  be  purchased  by  the  testator,  but  not  actually 
conveyed  to  him  {Atcherley  v.  Vernon,  1723-24,  10  Mod.  518) ;  but  unless  the 
testator  expresses  a  contrary  intention,  any  unpaid  purchase-money  is  payable  by 
the  devisee  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  113 ;  sec.  2,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  60).  Such  a  devise 
will  not  include  purchase-money  of  property  sold  by  the  testator,  but  which  he  has 
not  conveyed  {Knolhjs  v.  Shepherd,  1820,  1  Jac.  &  W.  499),  secus,  where  the  sale 
is  demanded  after  his  death  under  an  option  given  in  his  lifetime  {Drant  v.  Vause, 
1842,  11  L.  J.  Ch.  170;  1  Y.  &  C.  C.  580). 

A  like  devise  formerly  comprised  trust  and  mortgage  estates  {Braybroke  v. 
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InsUjp,  1803,  8  Ves.  435 ;  Bainbridge  v.  AsUurton,  1837,  6  L.  J.  Ex.  Eq.  73  ;  2 
Y.  &  C.  Ex.  347).  But  all  trust  and  mortgage  estates  devolving  by  death  since 
31st  December  1881  go  to  the  deceased's  personal  representatives,  "  notwithstand- 
ing any  testamentary  disposition"  (sec.  30,  Conv.  &  L.  P.  Act,  1881),  except 
copyholds  (s.  45,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  73;   Vth.  In  re  Mills,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  466). 

EEAL  AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS  — This  phrase  is  "synonymous  to 
Substance''  (per  Mansfield,  C.J.,  Hogan  v.  Jackson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  307).  V. 
Eeal  Effects. 

EEAL  SECUEITY — The  obvious  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  a  mortgage  of 
real  estate.  But  a  power  to  invest  on  "  real  security  "  will  not  authorise  trustees 
to  invest  on  an  equitable  mortgage  {Swaffield  v.  Nelson,  W.  N.  (76)  255);  nor  on 
a  contributory  mortgage  where  the  power  requires  the  trustees  to  invest  "  in  their 
names"  (Webh  v.  Jonas,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  671). 

Turnpike  road  bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  charge  on  tolls  and  toll-houses, 
are  within  a  power  enabling  trustees  to  invest  in  real  securities  '{Robinson  v.  Robin- 
son, 1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  Ill;  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  247);  but  where  a  testator 
bequeathed  all  his  securities  for  money,  "  except  mortgages,  on  real  and  leasehold 
security,"  it  was  held  that  mortgages  of  turnpike  tolls,  whether  including  toll-houses 
or  not,  were  not  within  the  exception,  such  mortgages  not  being  within  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  "mortgage"  {Cavendish  v.  Cavendish,  1886,  55 
L.  J.  Ch.  144 ;  30  Ch.  D.  227 ;  53  L.  T.  652). 

Though  a  freehold  brick-field  is  a  real  security  in  itself,  yet  so  much  of  its  im- 
proved value  as  is  derived  from  the  buildings  and  machinery  on  it,  which  are  only 
applicable  to  the  trade  of  brick -making,  should  not  be  estimated  for  the  purpose  of 
the  investment  of  trust  funds  {Learoyd  v.  Whiteley,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  390; 
12  App.  Cas.  727). 

Before  the  Trustee  Act,  1888,  leaseholds  for  years,  however  long  the  term, 
were  held  not  a  "real  secmity  "  {In re  Chennell,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  583  ;  8  Ch.  D. 
492;  In  re  Boyd,  1880,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  808;  14  Ch.  D.  626);  nor  even  a  long 
term  for  raising  -povtions '  {Leigh  v.  Leigh,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  125;  35  W.  E.  121. 
Vh.  Lewin,  362  ;  in  n.  {e)  on  this  page  it  is  suggested  that  a  long  term  at  a  pepper- 
corn rent  might  be  enlarged  into  the  fee-simple, —  Conv.  &  L.  P.  Act,  1881,  s.  65; 
Co;av.  Act,  1882,  s.  11, — and  so  be  available  as  a  real  security).  But  by  sec.  9, 
Trustee  Act,  1888,  a  trustee  having  power  to  invest  trust  money  in  "real  securi- 
ties," unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  trust  instrument,  may  invest,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  always  had  power  to  invest  on  mortgage  of  leaseholds  held  for  an 
unexpu-ed  term  of  not  less  than  200  years, — and  not  subject  to  a  greater  rent  than 
Is.  a  year,  or  to  any  right  of  redemption,  or  to  any  condition  for  re-entry  except 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  That  section  was  replaced  and  re-enacted  by  sec.  5, 
subseo.  1,  Trustee  Act,  1893,  which  extended  the  definition  so  as  also  to  include 
any  charge,  or  mortgage  of  any  charge,  made  under  the  Improvement  of  Land 
Act,  1864. 

"  Eeal  securities,"  in  Ireland,  include  leaseholds  for  lives  renewable  for  ever 
{Macleod  v.  Annesley,  1853,  16  Beav.  600;  22  L.  J.  Ch.  633). 

EEASONABLY. — An  executor  who,  on  reasonable  grounds,  refrains  from 
bringing  an  action  to  recover  a  debt  due  to  his  testator's  estate,  may  not  quite 
bring  himself  within  the  decision  in  Clack  v.  Holland  (1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  13; 
19  Beav.  262) ;  but  the  spirit  of  Lord  Eomilly's  remarks  in  that  case  ought  to  bo 
applied,  and  if  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  an  action  would 
have  been  "ineffectual,"  then,  in  not  suing,  the  executor  would  have  acted 
"  reasonably,  and  ought  fairly  to  be  excused "  under  sec.  3,  Judicial  Trustee  Act, 
1896  {In  re  Roberts,  1897,  76  L.  T.  479). 

EECEIVABLE.— " I  myself  should  have  held  that  the  words  'receivable' 
and  '  Payable  '  were  the  same  thing,  and  that  both  were  equivalent  to  '  vested ' ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  in  Hayward 
V.  James  (1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  822;  28  Beav.  523)  expresses  exactly  the  same 
conclusion "  (per  Malins,  V.-C,  West  v.  Miller,  1868,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  426;  L.  E. 
6  Eq.  59).     F/.  Watson,  Eq.  1228. 
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"  Eeceivable  "  may  be  construed  "  received  "  (Wms.  Exfi.  440,  446,  citing  In  re 
Dodgson,  1853,  1  Drew.  440). 

EECEIVED.^ — In  an  executory  gift  over,  "received"  should  generally  be 
read  "  Receivable,"  and  accordingly  as  equivalent  to  Payable  ( West  v.  Miller, 
1868,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  423  ;  L.  E.  6  Eq.  59 ;  2  -larm.  1627  et  seq.).  "1  take  it  to 
be  now  settled  that  where  there  is  a  gift  of  property  to  vest  in  a  person  at  twenty- 
one  or  marriage,  with  a  gift  over  in  the  event  of  such  person  dying  before  the 
same  becomes  '  payable,'  or  the  legatee  is  '  entitled  ia  possession,'  these  and  all 
similar  expressions  mean  no  more  than  dying  before  the  property  becomes  'vested.' 
Here  the  word  is  'received,'  that  is,  'receivable.'  But  if  one  person  has  to  pay, 
there  must  be  another  to  receive,  and  '  receivable '  must  mean  the  same  as  '  payable,' 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  any  period  of  time.  ...  In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  gift  for 
life,  followed  by  a  gift  in  remainder,  which  is  to  vest  at  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  age,  or  tipon  any  other  event  personal  to  the  legatee  in  remainder,  and 
then  a  gift  over  in  the  event  of  the  latter  dying  before  the  legacy  is  '  payable,' 
'receivable,'  'vested  in  possession,'  or  any  other  form  is  used  which  means  'paid  ' 
or  'received,'  there  all  such  expressions  are  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  'vested'" 
(per  Malins,  V.-C,  West  v.  Miller,  supra). 

EELATIONS. — The  accurate  meaning  of  "relations"  or  "relatives"  is  "legi- 
timate relatives"  {Seale-Hayne  v.  Jodrell,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  304;  61  L.  J.  Ch.  70). 
But  this  word,  like  all  other  words  involving  the  idea  of  legitimacy, — e.g.  Child  ; 
Issue, — may,  as  there,  include  illegitimate  relations  if  such  be  designated  (ibid.). 
So  a  gift  "  to  my  wife's  relations,  as  she  may  direct "  (the  wife  being  illegitimate, 
childless,  and  47  years  old),  was  held  to  mean  such  persons  as  would  have  been  the 
wife's  relations  if  she  had  been  legitimate  {In  re  Deahin,  [1894]  3  Ch.  565 ;  63 
L.  J.  Ch.  779),  not,  however,  including  an  illegitimate  child  of  one  of  such  rela- 
tions {ibid.). 

A  testamentary  gift  to  a  person's  "  relations  "  (or  "  relation,"  Pyot  v.  Pyot, 
1749,  1  Ves.  337),  or  "relatives"  {Fielden  v.  Ashworth,  1875,  L.  R.  20  Eq.  410; 
Eagles  v.  Le  Breton,  1873,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  148;  42  L.  J.  Ch.  362),  means  to  his 
next-of-kia  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions  (2  Jarm.  972,  973, — a  rule 
"not  departed  from  on  slight  grounds,"  ibid.  973);  but  it  seems — (as  distin- 
guished from  "heirs"  or  "legal  representatives,"  where  either  expression  is 
construed  statutory  next-of-kin) — per  capita  {ibid.  974  ;  Lewin,  951),  and  especially 
so  where  there  are  words  directing  equal  distribi"ition.  But  where  the  words  were 
"to  my  relatives,  Shabe  and  Share  alike,  as  the  law  directs,"  it  was  held  that 
the  statutory  next-of-kin  per  stirpes  were  indicated  {Fielden  v.  Ashioorth,  supra). 
A  husband  or  wife  is  not  included,  except  that  a  wife  might  be  included  by  a 
context.  Vf.  Watson,  Eq.  1407  ;  Laiolor  v.  Henderson,  Ir.  R.  10  Eq.  150  ;  Hihbert 
V.  Hibbert,  1872,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  372 ;  42  L.  J.  Ch.  383. 

Where  there  is  an  express  reference  to  the  Statute  of  Distribution,  "  relations  " 
take  as  tenants  in  common;   otherwise,   as  joint-tenants  {Eagles  v.  Le  Breton, 


Where  a  gift  to  relations  is  preceded  by  a  life  estate,  the  class  is  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  death  of  the  testator  {Eagles  v.  Le  Breton,  supra). 

"The  objects  of  a  gift  to  'relations '  are  not  varied  by  its  being  associated  with 
the  word  'near.'  But  where  the  gift  is  to  the  'nearest  relations,'  the  next-of-kin 
will  take,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who,  under  the  statute,  would  have  been 
entitled  by  representation.  Thus  surviving  brothers  and  sisters  would  exclude 
the  children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters,  or  a  living  child  or  grandchild,  the 
issue  of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild"  (2  Jarm.  976 ;   Va.  Watson,  Eq.  1408). 

Other  qualifying  adjectives— e.r/.  "poor,"  "poorest,"  "deserving,"  "necessi- 
tous "—are,  it  is  said,  generally  inoperative  because  too  uncertain  (2  Jarm.  978-980  ; 
Vf.  Sug.  Pow.  654,  655)  ;  but  the  contrary  doctrine  is  strenuously  argued  for  in 
a  note  to  Lewin,  952,  note  (1) ;   Va.  Pooeest. 

As  to  the  power  of  making  a  selection  amongst  "relations,"  V.  Lewin,  958 
et  seq. ;  Sug.  Pow.  655. 

"Poor"  has  been  held  to  have  been  used  as  a  term  of  endearment  and  com- 
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passion,  and  to  include  a  countess  who  had  not  sufficient  estate  to  support  her 
dignity  (Anon.,  1716,  1  P.  Wms.  327 ;  Svth.  Sug.  Pow.  654,  655). 

Gifts  to  "  poor  relations,"  especially  when  the  intention  is  to  create  a  perpetual 
fund,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  founding  a  charity  (V.  2  Jarm.  978-980;  Vf. 
Wms.  Uxs.  980 ;  Lewin,  952). 

V.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Pbbcatoey  Trusts. 

EEMAIK— F.  Left. 

Bequest  of  money  which  might  "remain,"  held  to  pass  stock  (Rogers  v.  Thomas, 
1837,  2  Keen,  8),  or  a  reversionary  interest  in  a  sum  charged  on  realty  (Stocks  v. 
Barre,  1859,  John.  54;  5  Jur.  K  g.  537). 

Bequest  to  wife,  universal  in  the  first  instance,  but  followed  by  limitations 
which  would  cut  down  her  estate  to  a  life-interest,  is  not  saved  from  that  cutting 
down  by  the  limitations  being  prefaced  by  "  whatever'  remains  of  my  said  estate  and 
ejects"  (Constable  Y.  Bull,  I8i9,  18  L.  J.  Ch.  302). 

EEMAINDEE.— F.  Eest;  Eeversion. 

As  used  in  a  residuary  clause  in  a  will,  this  is  a  technical  word,  as  is  also  the 
word  "residue."  "Here  the  words  are,  'All  the  remainder  and  residue  of  all  his 
estate  and  effects,  both  real  and  personal,' — which  includes  all  the  testator's 
property.  All  the  terms  he  makes  use  of,  except  the  wOrd  '  effects,'  are  technical 
terms  :  for  '  remainder '  is  applicable  to  real  estate,  and  '  residue '  to  personal  estate  " 
(per  Mansfield,  C.J.,  Hogan  v.  Jaclcson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  308). 

But  "remainder  of  my  personal  estate"  may  mean  only  a  very  small  surplus, 
not  including  a  large  lapsed  legacy  (A.-G.  v.  Johnstone,  1769,  2  Amb.  577;  Page 
V.  Leapingwell,  1812,  18  Ves.  466).     Cp.  Overplus;  Surplus. 

Cross-remainders  have  been  implied  from  the  word  "  remainder  "  (Jarm.  ch.  42, 
and  cases  there  cited). 

Where  a  testator  directed  his  debts  to  be  paid  out  of  a  specified  fund,  and  "  the 
remainder  to  be  equally  divided  to  my  surviving  children " ;  held,  a  gift  of  the 
residue  of  the  specified  fund,  and  not  of  the  general  residue  (Jidl  v.  Jacobs,  1876, 
3  Ch.  D.  703).     F.  Eesidue. 

EEMAINING. — "  Eemaining  "  is  an  equivocal  expression,  which  may  more 
easily  be  construed  as  "other"  than  the  word  "surviving"  (Hughes  v.  Whitby, 
Ir.  E.  7  Eq.  99). 

EENT  FEEE. — A  testamentary  direction  "to  allow  A.  during  his  life  to  reside 
rent  free"  in  a  specified  dwelling-house  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  gift  of  the 
house  to  A.  for  life,  with  a  condition  that  he  shall  live  and  reside  there ;  such  a 
direction  does  not  make  A.  a  tenant  for  life ;  he  is  only  entitled  to  reside  in  the 
house  if  he  likes,  and  is  not  entitled  to  let  it  (In  re  Varley,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Ch. 
652). 

EENTS. — "The  use  of  the  word  'rents'  may  in  some  cases  show  that  the 
testator  intended  leaseholds  to  be  enjoyed  in  specie,"  and  so  displace  the  rule  in 
Howe  V.  Dartmouth,  7  Ves.  137  (Watson,  Eq.  121,  citing  Cafe  v.  Bent,  5 
Hare,  36;  cp.  Pickup  v.  Atkinson,  1846,  4  Hare,  624;  15  L.  J.  Ch.  213; 
Skirving  v.  Williams,  1857,  24  Beav.  275 ;  Blann  v.  Bell,  1852,  2  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
775  ;  21  L.  J.  Ch.  811 ;  Vachell  v.  Roberts,  1863,  32  Beav.  140).  But  where  the 
devise  includes  "both  freeholds  and  leaseholds,  the  use  of  the  word  'rents'  is  not 
a  sufficient  indication  that  the  leaseholds  should  be  enjoyed  in  specie,  inasmuch  as 
the  word  may  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  by  being  attributed  to  the  freeholds  "  (per 
Stirling,  J.,  In  re  Game,  [1897]  1  Ch.  881 ;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  505,  following  Harris  v. 
Poyner,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  915;  1  Drew.  174,  and  Craig  v.  Whseler,  1860,  29 
L.  J.  Ch.  394,  and  not  following  Crowe  v.  Crisford,  1853,  17  Beav.  507,  Wearing 
V.  Wearing,  1856,  23  ibid.  99,  and  Vachell  v.  Roberts,  supra).  In  Pickup  v. 
Atkinson,  supra,  Wigram,  V.-C,  held  that  the  word  "  rents  "  was  not  so  sufficient 
even  where  there  are  no  freeholds  to  which  the  word  could  apply. 

"A  devise  of  the  'rents  and  profits,'  or  of  the  'income,'  of  lands  passes  the 
land  itself  both  at  law  and  in  equity  ;  a  rule,  it  is  said,  founded  on  the  feudal  law, 
according  to  which  the  whole  beneficial  interest  in  the  land  consisted  in  the  right 
to  take  the  rents  and  profits.     And  since  1  Vict.  c.  26,  such  a  devise  carries  the 
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fee-simple ;  but  before  that  Act  it  carried  no  more  than  an  estate  for  life,  unless 
words  of  inheritance  were  added  "  (1  Jarm.  740,  741).  An  advowson  -will  pass 
under  "rents  and  profits"  {ibid.  741).      Va.  Co.  Litt  4&. 

But  in  Johnson  y.  Johnson  (1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  326 ;  35  Ch.  D.  345),  Stirling, 
J.,  refused  to  apply  the  doctrine  just  stated  to  the  interpretation  of  sec.  8, 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  and  he  held  that  the  property  of  which, 
under  that  section,  the  "rents  and  profits"  were  to  be  for  the  separate  use  of 
married  women,  meant  only  such  property  as  could  be  personally  enjoyed  by  a 
married  woman ;  and  that  accordingly  no  separate  use  was  thereby  declared  of  a 
fee-simple,  and  that  an  acknowledged  conveyance  of  a  fee-simple  by  a  married 
woman  was  not  saved  by  the  section  from  being  invalid. 

A  bequest  of  the  "interest,  dividends,  and  profits"  of  personalty,  will, 
sometimes,  connote  a  gift  of  the  corpus  (Jennings  v.  Baily,  1853,  22  L.,  J.  Ch.  977  ; 
17  Beav.  118;  In  re  L'Eerminier,  1894,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  496).  So  of  a  gift  of  the 
residue  of  "interests  and  rents"  {In  re  Morgan,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  789).  So  a 
direction  to  pay  a  gross  sum  out  of  "  rents  and  profits  "  is,  prima  facie,  a  charge  on 
the  corpus  {Metcalfe  v.  Hutchinson,  1876,  1  Ch.  D.  591 ;  45  L.  J.  Ch.  210);  and 
for  examples  of  a  context  contradicting  that  latter  construction,  V.  Heneage  v. 
Andover,  1829,  3  Y.  &  J.  360 ;  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1844,  8  Beav.  193  ;  Foster  v. 
Smith,  1845,  1  Ph.  Ch.  629;  In  re  Green,  1889,  40  Ch.  D.  610;  58  L.  J.  Ch. 
157. 

In  a  direction  as  to  the  payment  or  application  of  property,  "  the  words  '  rents,' 
'  issues,'  '  profits,'  '  interest,'  '  dividends',  and  '  proceeds '  are  all  applicable  to  a  life 
interest,  but  not  to  the  fee-simple  "  (per  Kindersley,  V.-C,  Troutbeck  v.  Boughey, 
1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  842 ;  L.  E.  2  Eq.  534). 

"  ITet  Rents  and  Profits  "  ;   V.  Net. 

As  to  how  far  a  direction  to  raise  money  out  of  "rents  and  profits"  will 
authorise  a  sale  of  the  property,  V.  2  Jarm.  1417-1419. 

As  to  powers  and  duties  of  trustees  to  raise  fines  on  renewals  of  leases  out  of 
"  rents,  issues,  and  profits,"  V.  Lewin,  408  et  seq. ;  and  as  to  raising  portions, 
V.  ibid.  464,  465. 

"Rents,  issues,  and  profits"  of  real  estate  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to 
include  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  a  next  presentation  (per  Turner,  L.J.,  Gust  v. 
Middleton,  1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  185). 

REPRESENTATIVES.—"  The  ordinary  legal  sense  of  the  term  '  representa- 
tives,'without  the  addition  of  'legal,'  or  'personal,'  is  exors.  or  admors."  (Wms. 
Exs.  991  et  seq.  ;  In  re  Crawford,  1854,  2  Drew.  230;  23  L.  J.  Ch.  625  ;  Lindsay 
V.  Ellieott,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  878)  ;  but  in  In  re  Horner,  Eagleton  v.  Horner 
(1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  211  ;  4  T.  E.  100),  Stirling,  J.,  contextually  construed 
"representatives"  as  "next-of-kin"  or  as  "descendants."  So  in  a  bequest  to  A. 
for  life,  and,  at  his  death,  the  principal  to  be  paid  "to  such  children  or 
representatives  of  children  as  he  may  leave,"  "  representatives  "  mean  "  descen- 
dants "  {Herbert  v.  Forbes,  1832,  1  L.  J.  Ch.  118). 

In  Lindsay  v.  Ellieott  {supra),  Jessel,  M.  E.,  said  that  the  rule  and  observations 
in  In  re  Crawford  do  not  apply  where  "  representatives  "  are  to  take  derivatively, 
and  he  added  :  "  Where  you  have  a  class  who  take  under  the  Statute  of 
Distributions  as  a  primary  class,  and,  by  reason  of  some  members  being  dead, 
another  generation  take  under  the  statute,  the  second  class  do  take  by 
representation.  They  represent  a  dead  member  of  the  class.  Thus  where  an 
intestate  dies  leaving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  leaves  children  of  a  dead  brother, 
the  children  take  as  representing  the  dead  brother.  Therefore,  it  is  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  to  describe  the  persons  who  take  thus  as  statutory  next-of-kin." 
And  accordingly,  in  a  limitation  to  persons  who  would  be  entitled  under  the 
statute  "  exclusive  of  A.  and  his  representatives,"  it  was  held  that  "  representatives  " 
meant  statutory  next-of-kin. 

r      XiSG-ATj  Iii'PPR'F'S'F'N'T ATTVF 

RESIDE.—"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  resides  '  ?  I  take  itthat  that 
word,  where  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense. 
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denotes  the  place  where  an  individual  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps,  or  where  his  family 
or  his  servants  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  "  (per  Bayley,  J.,  R.  v.  North  Gurry,  1825 
4  Bain.  &  Cress.  959). 

" '  Eesidence '  has  a  variety  of  meanings  according  to  the  statute — (of 
document) — in  which  it  is  used"  (per  Erie,  C.J.,  iVae/v.  Mutter,  1862,  31  L.  J. 
C.  P.  359).  It  is  an  "  ambiguous  word,"  and  may  receive  a  different  meaning 
according  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  (per  Cotton,  L.J.,  In  re  Bowie,  E: 
parte  Breull,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  384  ;  16  Ch.  D.  484). 

A  condition  to  a  .gift  of  a  house  that  the  donee  take  actual  possession  of  it 
and  for  his  residence  and  place  of  abode,"  and  continue,  during  his  life,  to  reside 
therein,  does  not  imply  that  the  donee  must  continue  personally  to  live  in  the 
house  ; — he  will  satisfy  the  condition  by  keeping  up  the  house  as  a  place  of 
residence  in  which  he,  and  [qy.  or  ?]  some  of  the  members  of  his  family  occasionally 
dwell  (Warner  v.  Moir,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  474  ;  25  Ch.  D.  605 ;  Vf.  2  Jarm.  901. 
It  has,  however,  been  said,  "  it  would  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  Warner  v.  Moir 
with  Walcot  v.  Botfield,  1854,  Kay,  534  "—Watson,  Eq.  1246.  Vf.  May  v.  May, 
1881,  44  L.  T.  412). 

A  power  to  "  reside  in  "  or  "  occupy  "  a  building  subject  to  a  condition,  e.g.  to 
repair,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  privilege  once  accepted  is  always  accepted  quel 
the  condition  :  thus  where  there  was  a  power  to  A.  to  occupy  a  mill  so  long  as  he 
thought  proper,  "  he  nevertheless  keeping  the  premises  in  good  and  tenantable 
repair,"  and  A.  accepted,  but  the  premises  were  afterwards  totally  destroyed  by 
accidental  fire  ;  held,  that  A.  was  liable  to  reinstate  the  premises,  and  to  pay  rent 
therefor  in  the  meanwhile,  and  could  not  escape  that  liability  by  declining  any 
longer  to  occupy  {Gregg  v.  Coates,  1856,  23  Beav.  33  ;  4  W.  R  735). 

An  annuity  to  A.,  to  cease  when  A.  and  B.  cease  to  reside  together,  does  not 
determine  by  the  death  of  B.  {Sutdiffe  v.  Richardson,  1872,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  552  ; 
L.  E.  13  Eq.  606).     V.  Usual  Place  of  Abode.     Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet 

EESIDUARY  LEGATEE.— Like  Legacy,  "residuary  legatee"  has,  prima 
facie,  reference  only  to  personalty  {Windus  v.  Windus,  1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  185; 

6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  549  ;  Gethin  v.  Allen,  23  L.  E.  Ir.  236)  ;  contextually,  however, 
it  may  extend  to  realty  [Hughes  v.  Pritchard,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  840  ;  6  Ch.  D. 
24)  ;  but  in  that  case  there  was  a  prior  gift  of  the  realty,  and  where  there  is  not 
such  a  gift,  Hughes  v.  Pritchard  is  not  in  point  {In  re  Methuen  and  Blore,  1881, 
50  L.  J.  Ch.  464  ;  16  Ch.  D.  696).  But  the  contextual  widening  of  this  phrase  is 
supplied  in  such  a  case  as  where  a  testator  directed  his  exors.  to  sell  specified  landed 
property,  and  then  gave  legacies  and  made  specific  devises  of  other  landed  property, 
and  concluded,  "  I  constitute  A.  my  residuary  legatee,"  and  there  it  was  held  that 
the  land  not  specifically  devised  (after  satisfying  the  general  purposes  of  the  will) 
went  to  A.,  and  not  to  the  heir-at-law  {Singleton  v.  Tomlinson,  1878,  3  App.  Cas. 
404 ;  38  L.  T.  653  ;  26  W.  E.  722  ;  In  re  Sanhey,  W.  IST.  (89)  79). 

EESIDUAEY  PEESONAL  ESTATE.— F.  Court  v.  Bucldand,  1876,  45 
L.  J.  Ch.  214  ;  1  Ch.  D.  605 ;  1  Jarm.  698. 

EESIDUE. — "  A  '  residue  '  of  personal  estate  means  the  personal  estate  which 
remains  after  payment  of  the  testator's  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses, 
and  the  costs  of  the  administration  of  the  estate,  including  the  costs  of  an 
administration  suit"  (Dan.  Gh.  Pr.  1035,  citing  Trethewy  v.  Helyar,  1877,  4 
Ch.  D.  53  ;  46  L.  J.  Ch.  125  ;  Fenton  v.  Wills,  7  Ch.  D.  33  ;  Blann  v.  Bell,  1878, 

7  Ch.  D.  382  ;  47  L.  J.  Ch.  120 ;  In  re  Jones,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  40).  Vf  Eest; 
Eemaindeh. 

"  Eesidue  of  my  money,"  held  to  include  stocks,  shares,  and  securities  for 
money  {In  re  Smith,  W.  N.  (89)  141).  The  "residue  of  money,"  held  a  gift  of 
the  general  residue  {In  re  White,  1882,  51  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  40 ;  7  P.  D.  65).  Vf. 
Money. 

EEST. — Phrases  in  a  will  dealing  with  the  residue  of  a  person's  property,  e.g. 
"  rest,"  "  residue,"  and  "  remainder,"  or  either  or  any  of  such  words,  are  not 
merely  most  comprehensive  in  themselves,  biit  will  frequently  enlarge  the  scope  of 
other  words  in  association  with  them. 
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A  residuary  bequest,  always  {Cambridge  v.  Roiis,  1802,  8  Ves.  25  ;  6  E.  E. 
199;  Leake  v.  RoUnson,  1817,  2  Mer.  392;  16  E.  R.  168;  Reynolds  v. 
Kortright,  1854,  18  Beav.  427),  and  a  residuary  devise,  since  1st  January  1838 
(1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  25),  carries  not  only  everything  not  in  terms  disposed  of,  but 
"sweeps  in  everything  {Sv.  Springett  v.  Jenings,  1871,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  348; 
L.  R.  6  Ch.  333)  which  turns  out  to  be  undisposed  of "  (per  Wood,  V.-C, 
Bernard  v.  Minshull,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  657;  In  re  Bagot,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Ch. 
1006;  1  Jarm.  682,— wft.  V.  p.  716,  as  to  "residue,"  Va.  "VYms.  Exs.  1317  et 
seq.,  and  as  to  devises,  Jarm.  ch.  20  ;  Lewin,  238) ;  except  a  share  of  the  residue 
itself,  which,  on  failing,  will  go  as  undisposed  of,  unless  it  be  the  manifest 
intention  of  the  testator  that  such  lapsed  share  should  belong  to  the  other 
residuaries  (1  Jarm.  719  ;  In  re  Rhoades,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  573  ;  29  Ch.  D.  142. 
following  Crawshaw  v.  Crawshaiu,  1880,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  662;  14  Ch.  D.  817.  Vf. 
InreBallance,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  534;  42  Ch.  D.  62,  in  which  the  somewhat 
conflicting  oases  from  Humble  v.  Shore,  1847,  7  Hare,  247,  downwards,  are 
succinctly  stated  by  Kav,  J.  ;  but  Humble  v.  Shore,  and  the  cases  following  it  are, 
semble,  overruled  by  Inre  Palmer,  [1893]  3  Ch.  369  ;  62  L.  J.  Ch.  988). 

"All  the  rest"  (Attree  v.  Attree,  1871,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  192  ;  L.  E.  11  Eq.  280  ; 
Dobson  V.  Bowness,  1868,  L.  E.  5  Eq.  404),  or  "the  rest  and  residue"  (Smyth  v. 
Smyth,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  561  ;  26  W.  E.  736  ;  38  L.  T.  633),  may  very  well  include 
and  pass  realty,  even  though  found  in  association  with  words  relating  to  personalty. 
In  the  latter  case  a  gift  of  "  my  sheep  and  all  the  rest,  residue,  moneys,  chattels, 
and  all  other  my  effects,"  was  held  (by  Malins,  V.-C.)  to  pass  realty.  Vh.  Marhant 
V.  Twisden,  1710,  Gilb.  Eq.  30  ;  Murry  v.  Wise,  2  Vern.  564  ;  Meeds  v.  Wood, 
1854,  19  Beav.  215  ;  1  Jarm.  682,  760. 

"All  the  rest  of  my  money,  however  invested  "  ;  V.  In  re  Pringle,  1881,  50 
L.  J.  Ch.  689  ;  17  Ch.  D.  819. 

V.  Eesidue  ;  All. 

RETIEING  TEUSTEE.— "Trustees,  by  paying  money  into  Court,  retire  from 
their  trust,  and  cannot  thereafter  exercise  the  powers  of  the  trust"  (Lewin,  1134, 
citing /«  re  Coe,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  199;  In  re  Williams,  1858,  4  ibid.  87;  In 
re  Tegg,  1866,  15  L.  T.  236;  15  W.  E.  52;  In  re  Nettlefold,  1888,  59  L.  T. 
315;  in  re  Mulqueen,  7  L.  E.  Ir.  127).     Va.  Declining  Teustee. 

ilETUEN. — A  condition  to  a  legacy,  that  the  legatee  "return"  to  a  place, 
means  that  he  come  back  to  that  place ;  and  the  condition  is  not  performed  if  he 
die,  or  is  lost  at  sea,  whilst  returning  {Priestley  v.  Holgate,  1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch. 
448 ;  3  Kay  &  J.  286 ;  ' Sprig g  v.  Sprigg,  1700,  2  Vern.  394).  So,  if  the  word  is 
"arrive"  {Burgess  v.  Robinson,  1817,  3  Mer.  7).      Va.  2  Jarm.  848,  853. 

REVEESION. — "  '  Reversion,'  reversio  commeth  of  the  Latine  word  reverter, 
and  signifieth  a  returning  againe"  {Co.  lAtt.  142  &).  A  "reversion"  is  the 
imdisposed-of  interest  in  land  which  reverts  to  the  grantor  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  particular  estates — e.g.  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  tail — which  he  may  have 
created.  "  There  cannot,  in  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be  a  reversion 
expectant  upon  an  estate  in  fee-simple  "  (per  Selborne,  L.C.,  A.-G.  of  Ontario  v. 
Mercer,  1883,  52  L.  J.  P.  C.  86;  8  App.  Cas.  767) ;  and  though  in  the  writ  of 
escheat- the  word  "revert"  is  employed,  yet  an  escheat  is  not  properly  a  reversion 
{ibid.). 

A  " reviainder,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  "residue  of  an  estate  in  land, 
depending  upon  a  particular  estate  and  created  together  with  the  same;  and 
in  Idiw  Latine  it  is  called  remanere"  {Co.  Litt.  49  a):  e.g.  a  grant  of  an  estate 
for  life  to  A.  and  subject  thereto  to  B.  in  fee ;  the  estate  of  B.  is  a  remainder. 

In  brief,  the  meaning  of,  and  difference  between,  these  words  are  expressed  as 
follows:— The  reversion  is  what  is  left;  and  the  remainder  is  that  which  is 
created  by  the  grant  after  the  existing  possession.  Both  words  are  technical 
phrases.  And  though  it  is  said  in  the  Touchstone  (p.  249)  that  a  "reversion 
may  be  granted  by  the  name  of  remainder,  or  a  remainder  by  the  name  of  a 
reversion,"  yet  it  needs  a  very  strong  context  for  such  a  construction.  Thus 
the  word  ^"reversion"  as  used  in  sec.  8,  Prescription  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  iv.  c.  71), 
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will  not  be  read  as  including  "remainder"  (Syinons  v.  Leaker,  1885,  54  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  480 ;  15  Q.  B.  D.  629 ;  33  W.  R.  875 ;  Vf.  Laird  v.  Briggs,  1881,  50  L.  J. 
Ch.  260;  19  Ch.  D.  22). 

EEVOKE.— F.  ante,  p.  600. 

RIGHT  AND  TITLE.— The  addition  to  .a  devise  of  lands  of  all  testator's 
"  right  and  title  "  thereto,  would,  even  before  the  Wills  Act,  pass  the  fee  {Sharp 
V.  Sharp,  1830,  4  Moo.  &  P.  445);  so  of  the  word  "interest"  therein  [Andrew 
V.  Southouse,  1793,  5  T.  E.  292;  1  Jarm.  648). 

EIGHT  HEIRS. —  "In  my  judgment  the  expression  'my  own  right  heir,'  or 
'  right  heirs,'  means,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the 
testator  at  common  law"  (per  Ery,  J.,  In  re  Garland,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  714; 

9  Ch.  D.  213) ;  who,  if  more  than  one,  e.g.  females,  take  as  joint-tenants  (Berens 
V.  Felloioes,  1887,  56  L.  T.  391;  35  W.  R.  356);  Vh.  Haioes  v.  Hawes,  1880,  14 
Ch.  D.  614 ;   V.  Heirs. 

RIGHTS  AND  CREDITS.— A  bequest  of  "rights  and  credits"  will  pass  the 
general  personal  estate  {Hutchinson  v.  Hutchinson,  13  Ir.  Eq.  322). 

SAME. — " The  same  "  generally  refers  to  the  next  preceding  antecedent  (Co. 
Litt.  20  h,  385  h). 

As  to  the  antecedent  to  which  "the  same"  refers,  V.  HusMsson  v.  Lefevre 
(1858,  26  Beav.  160);  but  "the  word  'same'  may  grammatically  refer  to  more 
than  one  antecedent"  (per  Jessel,  M.  R.,  Court  v.  Buckland,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch. 
216;  1  Ch.  D.  605).  A  devise  of  "my  estate  called  L."  to  A.  for  life,  "and 
after  his  decease  I  give  tlie  same  "  unto  B.,  without  words  of  limitation,  was  held 
to  give  B.  only  a  life  interest  {Doe  d.  Lean  v.  Lean,  1841,  10  L.  J.  Q.  B.  60; 
1  Q.  B.  229).  But  this  case  was  on  a  will  made  previously  to  1  Vict.  c.  26,  and 
seems  to  have  turned  on  the  word  "  estate "  as  implying  merely  local  situation, 
rather  than  as  laying  down  that  because  A.  was  to  have  a  life  estate,  therefore  B. 
was  to  have  the  "same."     Vf.  1  Jarm.  157. 

"Same  state  of  investment";  V.  In  re  Morris,  Buchnill  v.  Morris,  1885, 
54  L.  J.  Ch.  388 ;  52  L.  T.  462. 

SECURITIES. —  F.Real  Security;  Security  for  Money;  Stocks. 

"  Other  Securities,"  sec.  12,  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  "I  think,  means  only  securities 
ejusdem  generis  with  the  securities  particularly  mentioned  in  the  section ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  section  can  be  held  to  apply  to  goods  in  pledge  "  (per  North,  J., 
In  re  Rollason,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  769  ;  34  Ch.  D.  495).  So  a  bequest  of 
"foreign  bonds  and  other  securities,''  was  held  to  pass  foreign  securities  only, 
although  the  testator  had  large  investments  ia  British  Funds  {Ferguson  v.  O'Gilby, 
1842,  2  Dr.  &  War.  548). 

SECUEITY.— F.  vol.  xi.  p.  447. 

SECURITY  FOR  MONEY.— Mortgages  are  " securities  for  money"  {Diclts 
V.  Lambert,  1799,  4  Ves.  725  ;  Ogle  v.  Knipe,  1869,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  434;  38  L.  J. 
Ch.  692).  So  a  bequest  of  "  securities  for  money  "  will  prima  facie  pass  stock  in 
the  Funds  {Bescohy  v.  Pack,  1823,  1  Sim.  &  St.  500)  ;  but  not  bank  stock  {ibid. ; 
Ogle  V.  Knipe,  supra);  nor  shares  in  a  cowc^&tij  {Hudleston  v.  Gouldsbury,  1847, 

10  Beav.  547);  nor  an  unpaid  legacy  {In  re  Mason,  1865,  34  Beav.  494;  34  L.  J. 
Ch.  603).  Such  a  bequest  will  pass  a  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money 
{Callow  V.  Callow,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  698;  Sv.  Goold  v.  Teague,  1858,  7  W.  R.  84; 
32  L.  T.  0.  S.  251  ;  5  Jur.  N.  S.  116,  but  this  latter  case  disapproved^  Sug. 
F.  <f-  P.,  14th  ed.,  684;  Dart,  6th  ed.,  827  «.).  So  it  will  pass  a  life  pohcy 
{Lawrance  v.  Galsworthy,  1857,  3  Jur.  N.  S.  1049) ;  also  bonds  {Dick  v.  Lambert, 
supra),  and  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  cheques  {Barry  v.,  Harding, 
1844,  1  Jo.  &  Lat.  475)  ;  but  not  bank  notes,  for  they  are  money  {Southeot  v. 
Watson,  1745,  3  Atk.  233).  It  would  not  pass  money  merely  evidenced  as  due 
by  an  I.  0.  U.  {Barry  v.  Harding,  supra) ;  nor  a  sum  shown  to  be  due  by  a 
banker's  deposit  note  {Hopkins  v.  Abbott,  1875,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  316 ;  L.  R.  19  Eq. 
222) ;  still  less  a  mere  debt  {In  re  Mason,  1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  603 ;  11  Jur.  N.  S. 
835)  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Sioney  due  on  a  judgment  would  pass  ( West  Ham 
V.  Ovens,  1873,  42  L.  J.  M.  C.  29 ;  L.  R.  8  Ex.  37).     Vh.  Wms.  Exs.  1198. 
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A  bequest  of  "  securities  for  money,''  prior  to  the  Conv.  &  L.  P.  Act,  1881,  if 
imcontrolled.  by  context,  passed  the  legal  estate  in  the  mortgaged  hereditaments 
(1  Jarm.  651 ;  Wms.  Uxs.  1056  ;  Lewin,  241).  Sv.  sec.  30  of  that  Act  as  regards 
testators  dying  after  31st  December  1881. 

SEISED — -This  word,  in  its  relation  to  real  estate,  is  "  one  of  the  most 
technical  words  in  our  law, — a  word  that  has  no  meaning  except  technical.  It  has 
not  got  into  vernacular  use  that  I  am  aware  of  "  (per  James,  L.  J.,  Leach  v.  Jay, 
1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  877). 

" '  Seisin,'  or  seison,  is  common  as  well  to  the  English  as  to  the  French,  and 
signifies  in  the  common  law,  possession  ;  whereof  seisina  a  Latin  word  is  made,  and 
seisire,  averbe"  (Co.  Litt.  153  a);  actual  entry  is,  generally  speaking,  necessary 
to  make  a  seisin  (2  Black.  Oom.  209 ;  Co.  Litt.  29  a ;  Sv.  the  exceptions  there 
stated,  and  Hargrave's  note  thereon,  also  Co.  Litt.  31  a.  Va.  "Wms.  R.  P.  tit. 
"Feoffment").  Therefore  a  devise  of  "all  real  estate  of  which  I  may  die  seised," 
will  not  pass  real  estate  to  which  the  testator  is  entitled,  but  of  which  he  has  not 
acquired  the  actual  possession  {Leach  v.  Jay,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  876 ;  9  Ch.  D. 
42;  V.  In  re  Huddleston,  [1894]  3  Ch.  595  ;  64  L.  J.  Ch.  160). 

But  though  "seised"  is  a  strong  technical  expression,  and  has  its  proper 
relation  only  to  realty,  yet  if  it  be  the  only  word  relating  to  realty  in  a  testa- 
mentary gift  the  other  expressions  of  which  relate  to  personalty,  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  pass  realty  {Jones  v.  Rohinson,  1878,  47  L.  J.  C.  P.  673  ;  3  C.  P. 
D.  344).     Vf.  hereon  In  re  Lawman,  [1895]  2  Ch.  348 ;  64  L.  J.  Ch.  567. 

SERVANT. — In  deterinining  whether  a  person  is  entitled  to  participate  in  a 
beqmst  to  "  servants,"  regard  must  be  had  to — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  service ; 

2.  Its  duration ; 

3.  Its  conditions. 

1.  It  seems  an  obvious  thing  to  say  that  there  must  be  the  relationship  of 
master  and  servant  between  the  testator  and  the  person  claiming  as  "  servant "  ; 
and  therefore  a  coachman  supplied  with  a  carriage  and  horses  by  a  jobmaster 
is  not  a  "servant"  of  the  jobmaster's  customer  {Ghilcot  v.  Bromley,  1806,  12  Ves. 
114;  cp.  Howard  v.  Wilson,  1832,  4  Hag.  Ec.  107;  Wms.  Exs.  305).  When, 
however,  there  is  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant,  the  word  "  servants,"  in 
a  bequest  and  uncontrolled  by  a  context,  is  very  comprehensive.  Thus  a  land 
agent  and  house  steward,  who  resided  out  of  the  testator's  house  and  had  a  salary 
of  £300  a  year,  with  permission  to  use  his  unemployed  time  as  land  agent 
to  several  large  neighbouring  landed  proprietors,  was  held  to  be  included  in 
a  bequest  to  "  all  my  servants  and  day-labourers  "  {Armstrong  v.  Clavering,  1859, 
27  Beav.  226  ;  cp.,  however,  Townshend  v.  Windham,  1706,  2  Vern.  546,  wh. 
Va.  infra).  So  an  outdoor  servant,  continuously  employed  at  weekly  wages,  is 
within  a  legacy  to  "  servants  "  ;  but  a  person  employed  at  weekly  wages,  only 
a  few  months  in  the  year,  to  carry  letters  to  the  post  is  not  within  the  phrase 
{Thrupp  V.  CoUett,  1858,  26  Beav.  147). 

2.  When  a  testator  gives  to  his  servants  a  year's  wages,  those,  and 
only  those,  hired  by  the  year  are  included  ;^the  time  when  the  wages  have  been 
paid  being  only  useful  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  hiring,  and  being  immaterial 
where  the  hiring  can  otherwise  be  proved  to  have  been  a  yearly  one  {Booth 
V.  Dean,  1833,  2  L.  J.  Ch.  162;  1  Myl.  &  K.  560;  Blacltwell  v.  Pennant,  1853, 
22  L.  J.  Ch.  155  ;  9  Hare,  551). 

3.  A  bequest  to  "  servants,"  simpliciter,  includes,  as  a  general  rule,  those,  and 
only  those,  who  pass  theii'  whole  time  in  the  testator's  service ;  and  does 
not  include  such  servants  as  stewards  of  courts  or  persons  occasionally  employed 
{Townshend  v.  Windham,  1706,  2  Vern.  546;  Tlirupp  v.  Collett,  supra ;  cp. 
Armstrong  v.  Clavering,  supra) ;  but  a  regular  servant's  temporary  absence  would 
not  disentitle  him  {Herbert  v.  Reid,  16  Ves.  486).  So,  service  being  the  cause  of 
such  a  bequest,  only  those  servants  who  are  in  the  testator's  service  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (from  which  date,  be  it  observed,  his  will  speaks)  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
entitled  under  a  bequest  to   "  servants,"   simpliciter  {Jones  v.  Henley,  2  Ch.  E. 
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162) ;  though,  of  course,  if  the  phrase,  controlled  and  properly  construed  by 
its  context,  is  designatio  personarum,  a  person  so  designated  would  take  whether 
in  the  service  or  not  at  the  testator's  decease  (Parker  v.  Marcliant,  1842,  11  L.  J. 
Ch.  223;  1  Y.  &  C.C.  290.  This  latter  case  is  cited  1  Jarm.  305,  for  the 
proposition  that  a  gift  to  "  servants,"  simpliciter,  means  servants  at  the  date  of  the 
will;  Va.  Theobald,  227;  but  with  great  diffidence  I  think  the  rule  to  be 
deduced  from  Jones  v.  Henley  and  Parker  v.  Marcliant  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 
Va.  In  re  Sharland,  65  L.  J.  Ch.  280;  [1896]  1  Ch.  517).  When,  indeed,  the 
condition  of  being  in  the  service  "  at  the  time  of  my  decease "  is  expressly 
annexed  to  a  gift  to  "  servants,"  then  it  is  essential  to  anyone  taking  thereunder 
that  the  contract  for  service  should  be  absolutely  unbroken  by  both  of  the  parties 
thereto  at  the  time  of  the  decease ;  and  a  wrongful  dismissal  by  the  master  or 
a  lawful  rescission  by  the  servant,  or  other  determination  of  the  service,  however 
reached,  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  would  prevent  a  person  from  claiming  under 
such  a  conditional  bequest  to  "servants"  as  that  just  mentioned  (Darlow  v. 
Edwards,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  51 ;  1  H.  &  C.  547;  Venes  v.  Marriott,  1862,  31 
L.  J.  Ch.  519.  Note. — The  phrase  "  living  wjWi  me"  does  not  mean  "living  in 
my  house,"  but  means  "  living  in  my  service  " ;  per  Turner,  V.-C,  Blackwell  v. 
Pennant,  supra).  The  condition  of  being  on  testator's  "  domestic  establishment " 
is  not  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  head  gardener  living  in  one  of  the  testator's  cottages, 
but  not  dieted  by  him  {Ogle  v.  Morgan,  1852,  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  359). 

SERVICE  OF  GOD.— A  bequest  for  "the  services  of  God"  {In  re  Darling, 
[1896]  1  Ch.  50;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  62),  or,  for  "the  service  of  my  Lord  and  Master, 
and,  I  trust,  my  Redeemer"  {Powerscourt  v.  Powerscourt,  1824,  1  Mol.  616),  is  a 
good  charity. 

SETTLE. — As  to  construction  of  testamentary  directions  to  settle  realty,  V.  2 
Jarm.  1190  ;  and  personalty,  ibid.  1382  et  seq. 

SHALL. —  V.  vol.  xi.  p.  529,  and  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

SHARE. — Where  there  is  a  testamentary  gift  to  two  or  more,  and  the  will 
speaks  of  the  "  share  "  of  either,  a  tenancy  in  common  is  created  {Gnat  v.  Laurence, 
Wight.  395  ;  Ive  v.  King,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  560;  16  Beav.  46;  Hobgeny.  Neale, 
1870,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  48).  So  a  bequest  in  shares  to  be  appointed  by  a  person  who 
is  not  named,  or  who  fails  to  appoint,  creates  a  tenancy  in  common  in  equal  shares 
(1  Jarm.  331,  citvag  Robinson  v.  Wheelioright,  1855,  21  Beav.  214;  Salusbury  v. 
Denton,  1857,  26  L.  J.  Ch,  851 ;  3  Kay  &  J.  529). 

A  substantial  bequest  of  a  legatee's  "  share  "  will  not  take  effect  if  the  legatee 
die  in  the  testator's  lifetime ;  because  in  that  case  the  legatee  could  not  take  a 
share  {In  re  Roberts,  Tarleton  v.  Bruton,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  1023;  27  Ch.  D. 
346  ;  affd.  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  234;  53  L.  T.  432,  following  Stewart  v.  Jones,  1877, 
3  De  G.  &  J.  532 ;  V.  Jarm.  1580,  1581,  and  dissenting  from  Unsworth  v. 
Speakman,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  608  ;  4  Ch.  D.  620).  But  would  this  be  so  if  the  legatee 
were  a  child  of  the  testator,  leaving  issue  living  at  testator's  death  ?  V.  sec.  33, 
1  Vict.  c.  26.  Va.  In  re  Pinhorn,  [1894]  2  Ch.  276 ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  607,  in  which 
In  re  Roberts  and  Stewart  v.  Jones  were  distinguished. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  word  "  share,"  in  a  substitutionary  bequest  to  the  issue 
of  a  deceased  member  of  a  class,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  rule  in  Christo-- 
pherson  v.  Naijlor  (1816,  1  Mer.  320;  15  R.  R.  120;  2  Jarm.  1584,  1586,  1588), 
V.  In  re  Smith  (in  note  to  In  re  Sibley),  1877,  5'  Ch.  D.  494  ;  46  L.  J.  Ch.  387, 
and  Vth.  In  re  Webster,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  769;  23  Ch.  D.  737;  but  In  re 
Smith  was  not  followed  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  In  re  Chinery  (1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  804 ; 
39  Ch.  D.  614),  nor  by  North,  J.,  in  In  re  Brown  (1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch. 
420). 

"Share"  does  not  carry  an  accruing  share  (2  Jarm.  1521,  1522),  unless  aided 
by  the  context  (2  Jarm.  1523);  but  "it  seems  that  'share  and  interest'  will  carry 
accrued  shares ^roprw  vigore"  {ibid.  1525). 

A  devise  of  "  my  share  "  would,  even  before  the  Wills  Act,  generally  carry  the 
fee  {ibid.  1134).      Vh.  Orange  v.  Martyn,  W.  N.  (86)  8. 

Where  a  "  power  simply  authorises  an  appointment  of  the  shares  to  be  taken 
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by  the  objects,  the  power  necessarily  ceases  when  there  is  only  one  object,  for  he, 
of  course,  must  take  the  whole"  (Sug.  Pow.  416). 

Under  a  bequest  of  shares  in  a  company,  the  company's  stock  will  pass  if  the 
testator  had  no  shares  (Trinder  v.  Trinder,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  695). 

A  bequest,  by  a  shareholder,  of  all  and  every  his  "  shares  and  interest "  in  au 
insurance  company  does  not  pass  a  policy  on  his  own  life  effected  with  the  com- 
pany {Harington  v.  Moffat,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  775 ;  4  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  1). 

A  bequest  of  a  person's  "  share,  right,  and  interest "  in  the  goodwill  of  a  part- 
nership, and  in  its  real  and  personal  estate,  does  not  pass  a  debt  due  to  the  testator 
from  the  partnership  (In  re  Beard,  Simpson  v.  Beard,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Oh.  887  : 
58L.  T.  629;  36  W.  E.  519). 

SHAEE  AND  SHAEE  ALIKE.— The  phrase  "  '  share  and  share  alike '  has 
the  same  meaning  as  '  equally  to  be  divided ' "  (Sug.  Pow.  656,  citing  Phillips  v. 
Oarth,  1790,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  64 ;  Elvisleij  v.  Young,  1835,  2  Myl.  &  K.  780),  and 
creates  a  tenancy  ia  common  {Rudge  v.  Barker,  1735,  Ca.  t.  Talb.  124;  Heathe  v. 
Heathe,  1740,  2  Atk.  122 ;  Perry  v.  Woods,  1797,  3  Yes.  204  a ;  Ashford  v. 
Haines,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Gh.  496 ;  2  Jarm.  953 ;  Wms.  Exs.  984).     V.  Alike. 

Accordingly,  this  phrase,  as  a  context,  will  control  such  words  as  "legal 
representatives"  to  mean  next-of-kin  {King  v.  Cleveland,  1859,  4  De  G.  &  J. 
477 ;  28  L.  J.  Ch.  835). 

But  this  phrase  itself  may,  like  "equally,"  be  controlled  by  a  strong  con- 
text to  create  a  joint  tenancy  {Armstrong  v.  Eldridge,  1791,  3  Bro.  0.  C.  215, 
216). 

SICK. — A  bequest  for  "  sick,  aged,  and  impotent  persons,"  held  to  indicate 
that  hospital,  not  educational,  purposes  were  intended  {A.-G.  v.  Northumberland, 
1889,  5  T.  L.  E.  237,  719). 

Persons  "  not  under  fifty  years  of  age ''  are  "  aged  "  within  43  Eliz.  c.  4  {In  re 
Wall,Pomeroy  v.  Willway,  1890,  42  Ch.  D.  510;  59  L.  J.  Ch.  172;  61  L.  T. 
357).  Vf.  Thompson  v.  Corby,  1860,  27  Beav.  649 ;  Browne  v.  King,  1885,  17 
L  R.  Ir.  454. 

SIGNED;  SIGNATUEE.— F.  art.  Signatuee,  vol.  xi.  p.  552;  Vf.  Stroud, 
Jud.  Did. 

SIGNED,  SEALED,  AND  DELIVEEED.— A  will  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
testator,  duly  attested,  and  declared  by  the  testator  to  be  his  will,  is  a  good  exe- 
cution of  a  power  requiring  him  to  execute  it  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  "  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered"  by  him  {Smith  v.  AdJcins,  1872,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  628;  L.  E. 
14  Eq.  402). 

SILVEE. — "  Silver  "  in  sec.  1,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  90,  does  not  mean  pure  silver, 
but  merely  what  in  common  parlance  is  called  silver  {Young  v.  Cook,  1878,  47 
L  J.  M.  C.  28;  3  Ex.  D.  101).     Cp.  Plate. 

SINK.—"  Sink  into  the  residue  "  ;   V.  Fall. 

SISTEE.— F.  Brother. 

SMALL. — Bequest  of  "small  balance";   F.  Balance. 

SO. — "So  devised,"  means  "hereinbefore  devised"  {Giles  v.  Melsom,  1873, 
L  E.  6  H.  L.  24;  42  L.  J.  C.  P.  122). 

SO  FAE  AS. — "So  far  as,"  "so  long  as,"  or  "as  near  as,"  the  rules  of  law 
will  permit;  F  judgment  of  Wood,  V.-C,  Searsdal&v.  Curxon  (1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch. 
249 ;  1  John.  &  H.  40),  which  contains  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  cases.  Va. 
Christie  v.  Gosling,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  667 ;  2  Jarm.  1384. 

SOLDIER— F.  ante,  p.  596. 

SOLE. — The  way  in  which  this  word  (when  used  qua  benefits  to  be  taken  by 
married  women)  has  been  judicially  interpreted,  is  not  a  little  curious. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  Treatise  on  Construction  of  Wills  (p.  116),  lays  it  down 
broadly  that  "  a  gift  to  or  for  the  sole  use  or  benefit  of  a  woman  means,  prima 
facie,  separate  use,"  i.e.  that  "sole"  and  "separate,"  in  this  connection,  are 
synonymous  terms.     For  this  he  cites  several  authorities. 

But  in  Gilbert  v.  Lewis  (1863,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  347;  1  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  38 ;  11 
W.  E.  223),  Westbury,  L.C.,  on  a  review  of  the  same  authorities,  came  to  an 
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opposite  conclusion ;  and,  in  a  dictum,  intimated  that  a  mere  gift  to  the  "  sole  "  use 
of  a  woman  would  not  give  her  a  separate  estate. 

That  dictum,  however,  was  cited  by  Mr.  Hawkins  (p.  118)  only  to  discredit  it; 
adding  that,  "In  Ex  parte  Killiek  (1844,  3  Mont.  D.  &  D.  487),  Knight-Bruce, 
V.-C,  said,  '  I  apprehend  it  is  clear  that  when  property  is  given  to  a  woman, 
whether  married  or  unmarried,  for  her  own  sole  use  and  benefit,  it  is  vested  in  her 
for  her  separate  use,  free  from  the  control  of  the  marital  right.' " 

In  Spirett  v.  Willows  (1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  365 ;  L.  R.  1  Ch.  520  ;  13  W.  E.  329), 
Lord  Westbury  reasserted  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert  v.  Lewis  ;  and  in  Massy  v.  Bowen 
(1869,  L.  E.  4  H.  L.  288)  it  was  again  decided  that  the  word  "sole"  is  not 
equivalent  to  "  separate  "  use  unless  such  a  meaning  is  plainly  deducible  from  the 
context,  e.g.  as  in  In  re  Tarsey,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  452 ;  L.  E.  1  Eq.  561.  But 
yet  ia  In  re  Fox  (1884,  28  Sol.  J.  738),  Chitty,  J.,  whilst  deferring  to  Masm)  v., 
Eowen,  said  that  some  meaning  must  be  attached  to  the  word  "  sole,"  and  if  from 
the  rest  of  the  will  no  other  meaning  could  be  gathered,  then  the  word  was 
equivalent  to  "separate."  This,  if  correct,  would  seem  to  shift  the  onus  as  laid 
down  in  Massy  v.  Eowen,  under  which  a  context  was  required  to  give  "  sole  "  the 
meaning  of  "  separate  " ;   Va.  1  White  and  Tudor,  L.  C,  5th  ed.,  562. 

"  For  her  sole  use  and  disposal "  excludes  the  marital  right  {Bland  v.  Dawes, 
1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  252 ;  17  Ch.  D.  794). 

Under  a  limitation  to  trustees  to  the  use  of  a  married  woman,  "  for  her  own 
sole  and  separate  use,"  the  legal  estate  will  pass  to  her  notwithstanding  that 
phrase  {Williams  v.  Waters,  1845,  14  Mee.  &  W.  166). 

"  For  her  sole  use,"  in  a  life  policy  effected  by  a  married  woman  ;  V.  In  re  Suse, 
Ex  parte  Dever,  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  660;  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  552. 

"  Sole  and  unmarried  "  ;   V.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.  tit.  Unmaeried. 

SOLE  EXECUTOE. — "It  seems  doubtful  whether  even  the  appointment,  by 
subsequent  will,  of  a  '  sole  executor '  amounts  per  se  to  a  revocation  of  the  first. 
v.,  for  revocation.  In  re  Loioe,  1864,  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  478 ;  33  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  155 ; 
In  re  Baily,  1869,  L.  E.  1  P.  &  M.  628 ;  contra,  Geaves  v.  Price,  1863,  3  Sw.  & 
Tr.  71  ;  32  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  113  ;  Inre  Leese,  1862,  2  Sw.  &Tr.  442  ;  31  L.  J.  P.  M. 
&  A.  169 ;  In  re  Morgan,  1867,  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  323  "  (1  Jarm.  139). 

SOLE  HEIE. — "I  make  my  cousin,  Giles  Bridges,  my  sole  heir  and  my 
executor";  held,  to  pass  testator's  lands  {Tayler  v.  Web,  1651,  Sty.  301,  307,  319 
Marret  v.  Sly,  1658,  2  Sid.  75  ;  cited  and  commented  on  in  note(cZ),  1  Jarm.  357 
Va.   Parker  v.   Nickson,    1863,    32   L.    J.  Ch.  397;    1   De  G.,  J.  &  S.  177 
Acknowledge). 

SOME. — A  bequest  of  "  some  of  my  best  linen  "  is  uncertain  and  void  {Peck  v. 
Halsey,  1723,  2  P.  Wms.  387;  cited  1  Jarm.  328,  331).     Cp.  Appropriate. 

SON. — The  word  "son"  is  quite  as  flexible  as  the  word  "heir,"  and  can 
as  easily  be  read  "  issue  male  "  as  the  word  "heir  "  can  be  turned  into  "  son  "  {Jenkins 
V.  Clinton,  1858,  26  Beav.  108;  nom.  Jenkins  v.  Hughes,  1861,  30  L.J.  Ch. 
870). 

For  a  collection  and  discussion  of  the  cases  upon  the  construction  of  "  son  "  as 
a  word  of  limitation,  V.  2  Jarm.  1047  et  seq. ;  Svth.  Beauchant  v.  Usticke,  W.  N. 
(80)  14.  Whenever  that  word  is  so  construed  it  creates  an  estate  in  tail  male 
(2  Jarm.  1057 ;   Va.  Watson,  Eq.  1390). 

As  to  a  limitation  to  a  deed,  as  compared  with  one  in  a  will,  to  a  partioular  son, 
V.  Watson,  Eq.  1385. 

In  an  appointment  of  the  remainder  of  a  fund  "to  be  equally  divided  among 
my  sons,"  the  sons  take  as  a  class  {Fitzroy  v.  Richmond,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  750; 
27  Beav.  190). 

"  Either  sons  or  daughters,"  following  Issue,  will  control  "  issue "  to  mean 
"children"  {Farrant  v.  Nichols,  1846,  15  L.  J.  Ch.  259  ;  9  Beav.  327). 

"  Sons  and  daughters  "  mean  legitimate  ones  ;  unless  those  that  are  illegitimate 
are  indicated  (  Vli.  Edmunds  v.  Fessey,  1861,  29  Beav.  235 ;  30  L.  J.  Ch.  279  ;  In 
re  Fish,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  437 ;  Children  ;  Nephew). 

"  Who  being  a  son  or  sons  shall  attain  twenty-one,"  in  a  limitation  which 
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contemplates  all  the  children,  will  not  exclude  "daughters  (In  re  Daniel  1875 
45  L.  J.  Ch.  105;  1  Ch.  D.  375). 
V.  Eldest. 

SPECIFICALLY.— "Specifically  (^ewsecZ";  V.  Giles  y.  Melson,  1873,  L.  K 
6H.  L.  24;  42  L.  J.  C.  P.  122. 

SPINSTEES. — A  bequest  for  "  spinsters  "  is  charitable  (Thompson  v.   CorbiL 
1860,  27  Beav.  649 ;  8  W.  E.  267). 

STANDING.—"  Standing  in  my  name,''  marks  a  bequest  as  specific  (Gordon  v. 
Buff,  1861,  3  De  G.,  E.  &  J.  662). 

'STEP-DAUGHTEE.— A  bequest  of  residue  to  testator's  "step-daughter,"  held, 
valid  in  favour  of  a  daughter  by  his  supposed,  wife,  though  such  woman  had  a 
husband  living  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony  between  her  and  the 
testator,  and  which  husband  was  living  at  testator's  death  ( Wilkinson  v.  Jouqliin, 
1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  684 ;  L.  E.  2  Eq.  319). 

STIEPES.— F.  Per  stibpes. 
-     STOCK.— A  devise  to  A.  and  his  ^' stock"  passed  the  fee-simple  (Gounden  v. 
aerhe,  cicc.  1630,  Hob.  33). 

As  to  a  bequest  of  "stock,"   V.   GoUison  v.   Gurling,  1842,  9  CI.  &  Fin.  88; 
Kirhy  v.  Potter,   1799,  4  Ves.  750;  Measure  v.   Garleton,  1862,  30  Beav.  538; 
Grant  v.  Mossett,  1860,  8  W.  E.  330 ;  2  L.  T.  133 ;  Stocks. 
V.  Live  and  Dead  Stock. 

"  All  my  stock  standing  at  my  name  in  various  companies,  together  with  all 
bonds,  etc. " ;   V.  In  re  Parrott,  1885,  53  L.  T.  12  ;  W.  N.  (85)  127. 

"  Stock  or  funds  of  a  foreign  Government "  ;  V.  Foreign  Government. 
STOCK-IN-TEADE.— It  is  submitted  that  this  phrase  comprises  all  such 
chattels  as  are  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  or  let  to  hire  in  a  person's 
trade.  Setting  aside  a  mere  dictum  m.  Elliott  v.  Elliott  (1842,  9  Mee.  &  W.  23  ; 
11  L.  J.  Ex.  3),  the  only  authority  on  the  iuterpretation  of  this  phrase,  standing 
alone,  seems  In  re  Sichardson  (1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  488;  44  L.  T.  404).  In  that 
case  the  testator  was  a  barge  builder,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  trade, 
he  would  sometimes,  on  the  sale  of  a  new  barge,  accept  an  old  one  in  part  payment, 
which  he  would  repair  and  let  out  on  hire ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  five  of 
such  barges  : — held,  that  these  barges  passed  under  a  bequest  of  his  "  stock-in-trade 
as  a  barge  builder." 

STOCKS. — "  According  to  the  stocks  " ;  V.  Per  stirpes. 
"Stocks,  shares,  or  securities  of  any  company ^a?/?^^'  a  dividend," — as  to  what 
investments  are  authorised  under  these  words,  V.  Gonsterdine  v.  Consterdine,  1862, 
31  Beav.  330 ;  31  L.  J.  Ch.  807. 

STEICT  ENTAIL.— F.  article  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  Strict  Entail. 
STEICT  SETTLEMENT.— As  to  what  limitations  would  be  inserted  in  the 
execution  of  a  direction  for  a  "strict  settlement,"  F.  Banks  v.  La  Despencer,  1843, 
11  Sim.  508  ;  12  L.  J.  Ch.  293  ;   F.  2  Jarm.  1190  et  seq.     And   F.  ibid.   1383  as 
to  annexing  personalty  to  realty  in  strict  settlement. 

In  the  common  form  of  a  settlement  pursuant  to  a  direction  for  a  "  strict  settle- 
ment," the  tenant  for  life  would  be  made  unimpeachable  for  waste  (per  Wood, 
V.-C,  Davenport  v.  Davenport,  1864,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  36;  1  H.  &  M.  779);  "but 
where  the  executory  trust  in  terms  gives  the  first  taker  a  life  estate,  he  is  not 
made  dispunishable  for  waste"  (2  Jarm.  1190,  citing  Davenport  v.  Davenport, 
supra;  Stanley  v.  Coulthurst,  1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  259;  39  L.  J.  Ch.  650). 

SUBJECT  TO. — There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  a  testamentary  gift  "for," 
aad  one  "  subject  to,"  a  particular  purpose.  If  the  particular  purpose  fail,  then,  if 
the  gift  be  "  for  "  that  purpose,  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  for  the  heir  or, 
semble  (in  case  of  personalty),  a  lapse  into  the  residue ;  secus,  if  the  gift  be 
"subject  to  "  the  purpose  (per  Eldon,  L.C.,  King  v.  Denison,  1813,  1  Ves.  &  Bea. 
272;  12  E.  E.  227.  But  "for"  has  been  read  "charged  with,"  Ahrams  v. 
Winshup,  1827,  3  Euss.  350.     Vh.  I  Jarm.  531). 

"  Where  lands  are  devised  to  trustees  '  subject  to,'  or  '  charged  with,'  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  a  legal  rent-charge  is,  it  seems,  created  (Buttery 
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V.  Robinson,  1826,  3  Bing.  392  ;  4  L.  J.  O.  S.  C.  P.  108  ;  Ramsay  v.  Thomgate, 
1849,  16  Sim.  575  ;  18  L.  J.  Ch.  238).  But  where  real  and  personal  property- 
together  are  so  given,  it  is  a  personal  annuity  (Taylor  r.  Martindale,  1841,  12  Sim. 
158  ;  10  L.  J.  Ch.  339  ;  Parsons  v.  Parsons,  1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  260),  unlike  rent 
reserved  on  a  demise  of  realty  and  chattels,  which  issues  out  of  the  land  alone 
{Farewell  v.  Dickinson,  6  Barn.  &  Cress.  251 ;  9  Dow.  &  Ey.  245) " — 2  Jarm. 
1156.  Vf.  In  re  Tucker,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  442  ;  Birch  v.  Sherratt,  1867,  36 
L.  J.  Ch.  925  ;  L.  E.  2  Ch.  644. 

SUBSTANCE. — "What  is  'substance"?  It  is  every  property  a,  man  has. 
So,  in  the  Statute  4  &  5  Phil.  &  Mary,  o.  8,  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  shall  take 
away  maidens  that  be  inheritors,  the  word  '  substance  '  is  made  use  of,  and  means 
worldly  wealth."  " '  Substance '  includes  everything  that  can  be  turned  into 
money "  (per  Mansfield,  C.J.,  Hogan  v.  Jackson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  307).  V. 
Worldly  Estate  ;  Worldly  Goods.     Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

SUCCESSION. — A  devise  to  A.  "  and  his  children  in  succession  "  gives  A.  an 
estate  tail  {Tyrone  v.  Waterford,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  486 ;  I  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  613). 

SUCCESSIVELY. — "  In  many  cases  devises  to  several  persons  successively 
have  been  contended  to  be  void  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  are  to  take.  Where  the  devise  is  to  several  specified  indi- 
viduals in  succession,  the  obvious  rule  is  to  hold  them  to  be  entitled  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  occur.  If  it  be  to  a  class  of  persons,  constituted  such  in 
virtue  of  birth, — as  to  children,  sons  or  brothers, — then  priority  according  to 
seniority  of  age  may  be  presumed  to  be  intended.  And  the  circumstance  of  a  con- 
dition being  imposed  on  the  devisees  has  been  held  not  to  vary  the  order  in  which 
they  are  successively  entitled  "  (1  Jarm.  344,  345,  and  V.  cases  there  cited). 

A  devise  "  to  the  first  son  of  T.  severally  and  successively  in  tail-male  ''  must 
be  read  "  to  the  first,  and  every  other,  son,"  as  otherwise  "  severally  and  succes- 
sively "  would  be  without  meaning  {Parker  v.  Tootal,  1865,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  198 ;  11 
H.  L.  143 ;   Vth.  2  Jarm.  1117,  1295,  1296). 

SUCCESSOES. — A  devise  to  A.  "  and  his  successors,"  even  prior  to  1  Vict. 
c.  26,  passed  the  fee-simple  {Webb  v.  Herring,  1616,  1  Eolle,  399,  pi.  25 ;  8  Vin. 
Abr.  209,  pi.  1;  3  Bulst.  194;  A.-G.  v.  Gilbert,  1847,  10  Beav.  517) ;  so  a 
bequest  of  personalty  to  an  earl,  "  and  to  his  successors,  and  to  be  enjoyed  loith  and 
go  with  the  title,"  is  an  absolute  gift  notwithstanding  the  words  italicised  {In  re 
Johnson,  Cockerell  v.  Essex,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  645  ;  26  Ch.  D.  538). 

But  a  grant  "  to  any  natural  person,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors,— by  this  he  hath  only  an  estate  for  his  life "  {Touch.  106  ;  Va.  Co. 
Litt.  8  b). 

A  devise  to  a  minister  of  religion  "  and  his  successors,"  e.g.  "  to  T.  W.,  minister 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Kendal,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever,"  is  a 
devise  for  the  benefit  of  the  ofiice  held,  not  of  the  person  named,  and  is  subject  to 
the  Statute  of  Mortmain  {Thornber  v.  Wilson,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  667;  3 
Drew.  245). 

SUCH. — "  Such,"  in  testamentary  gifts  of  a  substantial  character;  V.  West  v. 
Orr,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  294  ;  8  Ch.  D.  60  ;  Heasman  v.  Pearce,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Oh. 
285  ;  Miller  v.  Chapman,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  409,  discussed  2  Jarm.  1592. 

"  Such  as  shall  survive,"  in  a  devise  to  a  class,  construed  as  "  the  others  or  other 
of  them"  {In  re  TJiarp,  1864,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  59  ;  1  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  453). 

"  Such  issue  "  ;  V.  In  re  Hutchinson,  1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  574  ;  W.  K  (§6) 
63  ;  and  whether  jDrospective  or  retrospective,  V.  2  Jarm.  1053;  Strutt  v.  Braith- 
waite,  1854,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  609 ;  5  De  G.  &  Sm.  369  ;  Hope  v.  Potter,  1857,  3 
Kay  &  J.  206  ;  Harley  v.  Mitford,  1855,  21  Beav.  280.  "In  default  of  such 
issue  "  ;   F.  2  Jarm.  1293  ;  In  re  Lowman,  [1895]  2  Ch.  348  ;  64  L.  J.  Ch.  567. 

A  gift  of  "  such^arfe  "  of  testator's  property  as  the  legatee  may  desire,  enables 
the  legatee  to  take  the  whole ;  and  if  the  gift  embraces  only  a  class  of  testator's 
property,  then  the  whole  of  such  class  may  be  appropriated  by  the  legatee  {Arthur 
V.  Mackinnon,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  534;  11  Ch.  D.  385).     V.  Appropriate. 

SUFFEE. — An  annuity,  or  other  life-interest,  only  enjoyable  until  the  bene- 
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■ficiary  shall  "  suffer  "  anything  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  receiving  it,  is 
forfeited  by  a  garnishee  order  served  on  the  trustees  (Lewin,  107,  citing  Bates  v. 
Bates,  W.  N.  (84)  129)  ;  or  by  a  judgment  creditor  obtaining  a  charging  order 
(Roffey  V.  Bent,  1867,  L.  E.  3  Eq.  759),  or  registering  his  judgment  as  a  mortgage 
against  the  lands  {In  re  Moore,  1885,  17  L.  E.  Ir.  549) ;  or  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  (In  re  Detmold,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  495);  or  by  a  bankruptcy  when 
the  act  of  bankruptcy  is  such  as  (under  the  old  practice)  neglecting  to  comply  with 
a  debtor's  summons  {Ex  parte  Eijston,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Bank.  62 ;  7  Ch.  D.  145) 
Sv.  Mc  parte  Dawes,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  282.     V.  Permit. 

SUPPOET. — A  bequest  "to  support  "  an  institution  does  not  offend  the  law  of 
mortmain  {In  re  Hedgman,  Morley  v.  Croxon,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  156;  Tudor's  Cfhar, 
Trusts,  410,  413  ;  1  Jarm.  187,  190).     V.  Found;  Maintenance. 

SUENAME. — It  seems  that  a  bequest  to  a  class  of  the  "  surname  "  of  a 
particular  person  is  more  readily  construed  as  indicating  the  "  family  "  or  "  stock  " 
of  that  person  than  if  the  word  Name  were  used  (2  Jarm.  996,  citing  Carpenter  v. 
Bott,  1847,  15  Sim.  606  ;  16  L.  J.  Ch.  433). 

SUEPLUS. — "  Surplus  "  will  not  always  be  construed  as  "  overplus  "  in  the 
wide  sense  of  whatever  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  overplus  {Page  v.  Leapingwell, 
1812,  18  Ves.  466).     Cp.  Overplus  ;  Eemaindee. 

"  Surplus  "  widens  the  meaning  of  "  rents,  issues,  and  profits  ''  in  a  residuary 
devise,  e.g.  of  "residuary  or  surplus  rents,  issues,  and  profits  "  {Gust  v.  Middleton, 
1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  185  ;  Va.  per  Hardwicke,  L.C.,  Sherrard  v.  Harborough,  1753, 
Amb.  164). 

SUEVIVE. — "  Survive  "  imports  that  the  person  who  is  to  survive  must  be 
Kving  at  the  death  of  the  person  whom,  or  at  the  happening  of  the  event  which, 
he  is  to  sm-vive  {Gee  v.  Liddell,  1866,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  640 ;  L.  E.  2  Eq.  341  ;  Vth. 
2  Jarm.  1336). 

In  that  case  Eomilly,  M.  E.,  said  :  "  My  opinion  is,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  survive '  or  '  survivor '  imports  that  a  person  who  is  to  survive  must  be 
hviQg  at  the  time  of  the  event  which  he  is  to  survive.  I  have  consulted  several 
dictionaries  on  this  subject.  I  have  consulted  Johnson  and  Eichardson,  and  the 
authorities  cited  by  them  ;  and  in  all  instances  it  appears  to  me  to  mean  to 
'  outhve,'  that  is,  to  be  alive  at  the  time  of  a  particular  event,  or  the  death  of  a 
particular  person  which  event  or  person  the  other  is  to  survive.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Johnson  puts  as  one  of  the  meanings,  '  to  live  after  another.'  .  .  .  But  all  the 
passages  from  the  English  writers  cited  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  who 
survives  an  event  must  be  living  at  the  time  when  that  event  takes  place,  and  that 
'to  live  after '  is  somewhat  ambiguous  "  ( Vf.  In  re  Clark,  3  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  Ill ; 
In  re  Delany,  39  Sol.  J.  468). 

Bequest,  in  remainder  after  life-interests,  for  "  surviving  sister  or  sisters  of  my 
wife,  or  their  hens " ;  held  that  "  surviving "  meant  surviving  the  testator 
{Stannard  v.  Burt,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  355).  Vf.  Spurrell  v.  Spurrell,  1843,  22 
L  J  Oh.  1076;  11  Hare,  54. 

SUEVIVING  SISTEES.— 7.  Carver  v.  Burgess,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  401 ;  18 
Beav.  541. 

SUEVIVING  TEUSTEE.— F.  Sharp  v.  Sharp,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  405,  stated 
in  Lewin;  Vf.  Lewin,  737,  738. 

SUEVIVOE.— F.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet 

TAXES. — As  to  when  a  testamentary  direction  to  pay  income  free  of  taxes 
will  include  income  tax,  F.  Deductions  ;  1  Jarm.  151  n.,  152  n. 

A  direction,  in  a  will,  to  make  deductions  from  the  income  of  a  tenant  for  life 
for  "taxes  or  otherwise,"  will  include  the  cost  of  drainage  works  under  sec.  73,  18 
&  19  Vict.  c.  120  {In  re  Crawley,  Acton  v.  Crawley,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  652  ;  28 
Ch.  D.  431). 

TEAE;  TEAEING.— F.  ante,  p.  603. 

TEMPOEAL.— A  testamentary  gift  of  "temporal  effects,"  held  to  include 
realty  {In  re  Sheridan,  1885,  17  L.  E.  Ir.  179). 

"  Temporal  estate  "  is  synonymous  with  Worldly  Estate.     Vf.  Tanner  v.  Wise, 
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1734,  3  P.  Wms.  295  ;  nom.  Tanner  v.  Morse,  1734,  Ca.  t  Talb.  284  ;  Grayson  v. 
Atldnson,  1752,  1  Wils.  333  ;  the  latter  case  is  commented  on  1  Jarm.  678,  689. 

TESTAMENT. — "  A  testament  is  the  true  declaration  of  our  last  will,  of  that 
we  would  to  be  done  after  our  death  "  {T&rmes  de  la  Ley,  "  Testament  ").  Vf. 
Lemage  v.  Goodhan,  1866,  35  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  30 ;  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  62  j  per  Davey, 
L.J.,  In  re  Elcom,  [1894]  1  Ch.  303 ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  397. 

Littleton  (s.  167)  obviously  uses  "  testament  "  as  applicable  to  a  devise  of  lands 
and  tenements;  but  Lord  Coke's  commentary  thereon  is,  "  But  in' law,  most  com- 
monly, ultima  voluntas  in  scriptis  is  used  where  lands  or  tenements  are  devised, 
and  testamentum  when  it  conoerneth  chattels  "  (Co.  Litt.  Ill  a.).  That  dictum 
may,  possibly,  be  the  origin,  of  the  common  commencement  of  wills,  "  This  is  the 
last  will  and  testament." 

"  Testament "  includes  a  will,  codicils,  etc. ;  "  instrument  "  signifies  the  will 
alone  (Fuller  v.  Hooper,  1750-51,  2  Ves.  242).  A  testamentary  gift  to  an  individual 
or  a  class,  in  like  manner  as  he  or  they  are  entitled  under  the  "  will  "  of  A.,  there 
"  will  "  means  the  whole  testamentary  instruments  of  A.,  including  codicils  (Pigott 
V.  Wilder,  1858,  26  Beav.  92). 

As  to  when  a  will  is  to  be  construed  as  conditional,  i.e.  to  take  effect  on  the 
happening  or  non-happening  of  a  certain  event,  V.  In  re  Spratt,  [1897]  Prob.  28  ; 
66  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  25  ;  Halford  v.  Halford,  [1897]  Prob.  36  ;  66  L.  J.  P.  D. 
&  A.  29.  ' 

TESTAMJPNTAEY  ESTATE.— This  phrase  in  a  gift  of  "  personal  and  testa- 
mentary estate  "  carries  the  realty,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  inoperative  (Smith  v. 
Coffin,  1795,  2  Black.  H.  445  ;  3  E.  E.  435 ;  Boe  d.  Penwarden  v.  Gilbert,  1821, 
3  B.  &  B.  85  ;  Doe  d.  Evans  v.  Walker,  1850,  19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  293  ;  15  Q.  B. 
28  ;  cited  1  Jarm.  679).  In  the  last  of  those  cases  (Evans  v.  Walker),  Campbell, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "  I  think  the  words  '  my  testamentary  estate '  mean  to  include  all 
that  I  can  dispose  of.  They  are  prima  facie  sufficiently  large  to  carry  both  the 
realty  and  personalty." 

TESTAMENTAEY  EXPENSES.—"  Testamentary  expenses  "  are  those  which 
are  incident  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty  of  an  executor  (Sharp  v.  Lush, 
1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  231 ;  10  Ch.  D.  468 ;  Vh.  Brougham  v.  Poulett,  1855,  19 
Beav.  134 ;  In  re  Young,  1881,  44  L.  T.  499) ;  and  do  not  include  the  costs  of  a 
transfer  of  mortgage  (Sewell  v.  Bishopp,  1893,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  615). 

The  costs  of  all  proper  parties  to  proceedings  for  determining  the  scope  of,  or 
ascertaining  the  persons  entitled  to,  a  gift,  are  "  testamentary  expenses  "  when  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  language  of  the  will  (Morrell  v.  Fisher,  4  De.G.  &  Sm. 
422  ;  In  re  Groom,  [1897]  2  Ch.  407  ;  66  L.  J.  Ch.  778) ;  but  generally  the  costs 
of  ascertaining  the  person  entitled  to  a  legacy,  etc.,  are  payable  thereout  (Order 
65,  r.  14  &,  E.  S.  C.  1883 ;  In  re  Lycett,  1897,  13  T.  L.  E.  373).  The  costs  of 
an  administration  suit  are  testamentary  expenses  (Miles  v.  Harrison,  1874,  43 
L.  J.  Ch.  585 ;  L.  E.  9  Ch.  316  ;  Harloe  v.  Harloe,  1875,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  512  ;  L.  E. 
20  Eq.  471 ;  in  which  latter  case  Hall,  V.-C,  refused  to  follow  Gilbertson  v. 
Gilbertson,  1865,  34  Beav.  354,  and  Stringer  v.  Harper,  1859,  26  ibid.  585  ;  28 
L.  J.  Ch.  343  ; — Miles  v.  Harrison,  and  Harloe  v.  Harloe,  were  followed  in  Sharp 
V.  Lush,  supra,  and  in  Penny  v.  Penny,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  691  ;  11  Ch.  D.  440 ; 
and  In  re  Chapman,  71  L.  T.  778.  Vh.  Lewin,  725,  726  ;  Browne  v.  Groombridge, 
1819,  4  Madd.  495) ;  and  so  are  the  costs  of  an  unsuccessful  opposition  to  a  will  the 
proof  of  which  has  been  established  under  a  compromise,  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
was  that  such  costs  should  be  paid  out  of  the  estate  (Brown  v.  Burdett,  1884,  53 
L.  J.  Ch.  56). 

Euneral  expenses,  the  ascertaining  testator's  debts  and  their  amounts  (including 
rent  current  at  the  decease),  and  the  cost  of  warehousing  specific  legacies,  are 
"  testamentary  expenses  "  (Sharp  v.  Lush,  supra). 

TESTATOE.— "Testator,"  sec.  2,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  69,  applies  to  any  deceased  , 
person  who  has  made  a  will,  even  where  such  will  has  not  disposed  of  the  testator's 
beneficial  interest  in  the  lands  upon  which  a  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money  exists 
(Dowdall  V.  M'Cartan,  1880,  5  L.  E.  Ir.  313,  642). 
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THAT  IS  TO  SAY.—"  '  That  is  to  say  '  is  the  commencement  of  an  ancillary 
clause  which  explains  the  meaning  of  the  principal  clause.  It  has  the  following 
properties  : — (1)  It  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  principal  clause ;  (2)  it  must 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  it ;  (3)  but  where  the  principal  clause  is  general  in 
terms  it  may  restrict  it ;  V.  this  explained  with  many  examples,  Stukeley  v.  Butler, 
1615,  Hob.  171 ;  Va.  Harrington  v.  Pole,  Dy.  77  6,  pi.  38  "  (Elphinstone  on 
Interpretation  of  Deeds,  622). 

In  Gower  v.  Davis  (1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  505  ;  29  Beav.  225)  a  bequest  of  "  also 
the  whole  of  my  property  and  effects,  that  is  to  say,  my  box,  clothing,  and  bedding, 
etc.  etc.,"  was  held  to  pass  a  reversionary  interest  in  a  residuary  estate  ;  and  in 
like  manner  Wood,  V.-C,  held  that  the  wide  generality  of  "  my  personal  property  " 
was  not  cut  down  by  being  immediately  followed  by  "  consisting  of  money  and 
•clothes"  (Dean  v.  Gibson,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  657  ;  L.  E.  3  Eq.  713). 

THEN.— F.  Stroud,  Jud.  Did. 

THEN  IN  BEING.— F.  Leader  v.  Dufey,  1888,  17  L.  E.  Ir.  279;  13  App. 
Cas.  294. 

THEN  LIVING-. — "  Where  life-interests  are  bequeathed  to  several  persons  in 
succession,  terminating  with  a  gift  to  a  class  of  objects  '  then  living,'  the  word 
'  then '  is  held  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  person  last  named 
(whether  he  is  or  is  not  the  survivor  of  the  several  legatees  for  life),  and  is  not 
considered  as  referring  to  the  period  of  the  determination  of  the  several  prior 
interests"  (1  Jarm.  809,  n.  if),  and  cases  there  cited;  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  1331,  n.  {k)  ; 
Watson,  Eq.  1224,  1225,  1377;  Britnell  v.  Walton,  W.  N.  (69)  238;  Cooper  v. 
Maedonald,  1873,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  539;  L.  E.  16  Eq.  258;  Cobden  v.  Bagwell,  1886, 
19  L.  E.  Ir.  168).     F.  Then  ;  Living. 

THEEEABOUTS.— A  bequest  of  "£3000  or  thereabouts,"  to  be  raised  by 
accumulating  income,  is  not  void  for  uncertainty  (Oddie  v.  Brown,  1859,  28 
L  J.  Ch.  542 ;  4  De  G.  &  J.  179,  diss.  Knight-Bruce,  L.J.). 

THEEEAFTEE  TO  BE  BOEN'.— A  testamentary  gift  to  a  class,  composed  of 
persons  who  may  be  living  at  a  future  event,  or  "  thereafter  "  or  "  afterwards  "  to 
be  horn,  is  an  executory  gift,  and  not  a  contingent  remainder,  so  that  all  the 
members  of  the  class,  whenever  born,  are  entitled  to  share  {Miles  v.  Jarvis,  1883, 
52  L.  J.  Ch.  796;  24  Ch.  D.  633,  following  In  re  Leehniere  and  Lloyd,  1881, 
18  Ch.  D.  524,  and  in  opposition  to  Brackenhury  v.  Gibbons,  1876,  2  Ch.  D.  417). 
In  Dean  v.  Dean,  1891,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  553,  Chitty,  J.,  also  followed  In  re  Lechmere 
and  Lloyd,  the  words  before  him  being  a  devise  to  A.  for  life,  and  on  his  death  to 
such  of  his  children  then  living  "as  either  before  or  after"  his  death  should 
attain  twenty-one.      Vh.  Ferguson  v.  Ferguson,  1885,  17  L.  E.  Ir.  552. 

THINGS. — A  bequest  of  all  "  other  things  "  has  a  very  wide  meaning  {Trafford 
v.  Berridge,  1  Abr.  Ca.  Eq.  201).  A  bequest  of  "all  things  "  in  a  particular  house 
will  not  pass  bonds  and  other  choses  in  action  (Popham  v.  Aylesbury,  1750,  1  Amb. 
68;  Vth.  Wms.  Exs.  1041). 

A  residuary  bequest  of  "all  things  not  before  bequeathed"  will  not  pass 
testator's  share  in  leaseholds  {Gook  v.  Oakleij,  1715,  1  P.  Wms.  302,  cited  1  Jarm. 
706,  720;  wh.  V.  for  further  references).  But  where  there  was  a  bequest  of 
leaseholds,  household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  tools,  moneys,  bonds,  bills,  and 
debts,  "and  all  things  that  I  may  possess  at  my  decease,"  North,  J.,  held  that 
freeholds  passed,  and  cited  in  support  a  dictum  in  Stnyth  v.  Smyth,  1878,  8  Ch.  D. 
567,  568  [In  re  Turner,  Arnold  v.  Blades,  1891,  36  Sol.  J.  28 ;  Sv.  Stuart  v.  Bute, 
1831,  1  Dow.  73). 

V.  Effects. 

TIME  BEING.— The  phrase  "  for  the  time  being  "  may,  according  to  its  con- 
text, mean  the  time  present,  or  denote  a  single  period  of  time ;  but  its  general 
sense  is  that  of  time  indefinite,  and  refers  to  an  indefinite  state  of  facts  which  will 
arise  in  ,the  future,  and  which  may  (and  probably  will)  vary  from  time  to  time 
[Mlimn  V.  Thomas,  1862-63,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  867 ;  32  L.  J.  Ch.  32  ;  1  De  G.,  J.  &  S . 
18;  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  Ill;  Coles  v.  Pack,  1860,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  63;  L.  E. 
5  C.  P.  65). 
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A  testamentary  gift  in  remainder  to  testator's  "  neod-of-ldn  for  the  time  being,'' 
means  the  next-of-kin  living  at  his  death  [Moss  v.  Dunlop,  1859,'  John.  490). 

Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

TO  BE  BORN. — The  ordinary  primary  legal  meaning  of  "  to  be  born,"  or  "  to 
be  begotten,"  includes  past  as  well  as  future  children ;  though  that  construction 
may,  by  a  context,  give  way  to  the  ordinary  meanmg  of  the  English  language 
whereby  those  phrases  express  futurity  (per  Fry,  L.J.,  Loclce  v.  Dunlop,  1888, 
57  L.  J.  Ch.  1015 ;  39  Ch.  D.  387;  59  L.  T.  683).  That  case  was  an  instance 
in  which  the  latter  construction  was  adopted. 

"Gifts  to,  or  trusts  for,  children  'to  be  born,'  or  'to  be  begotten,'  include  those 
already  born  or  begotten  ;  and  e  contra  "  (Elphinstone,  328 ;   Va.  ibid.  236). 

In  class  gifts  to  children  "to  be  born,"  or  "to  be  begotten,"  "the  established 
rule  is,  that  if  the  gift  be  immediate,  so  that  it  would,  but  for  the  words  in 
question,  have  been  confined  to  children  (if  any)  existing  at  the  testator's  death, 
they  will  have  the  effect  of  extending  it  to  all  the  children  who  shall  ever  come 
into  existence ;  since  in  order  to  give  to  the  words  in  question  some  operation,  the 
gift  is  necessarily  made  to  comprehend  the  whole"  (2  Jarm.  1034). 

"This  rule  of  construction,  however,  does  not  apply  to  general  pecuniary 
legacies,  where  the  effect  of  letting  in  children  born  after  the  death  of  the 
testator  would  be  to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the  general  estate  (out  of  which 
the  legacies  are  payable)  until  the  death  of  the  parent  of  the  legatees "  {ibid. 
1035). 

"  It  seems  to  be  established,  too,  that  the  expression  children  '  to  be  born,'  or 
'  to  be  begotten,'  when  occurring  in  a  gift  under  which  some  class  of  children  born 
after  the  death  of  the  testator  would,  independently  of  this  expression  of  futurity, 
be  entitled,  so  that  the  wor^s  may  be  satisfied  without  departing  from  the  ordinary 
construction,  that  construction  is  unaffected  by  them"  {ibid.  1036). 

"  It  has  been  decided,  too,  that  the  words  '  which  shall  be  begotten,'  or  '  to  be 
begotten,'  annexed  to  the  description  of  children  or  issue,  do  not  confine  the  devise 
to  future  children ;  but  that  the  description  will,  notwithstanding  these  words, 
include  the  children  or  issue  in  existence  before  the  making  of  the  will "  {ibid. 
1037)  ;  "  and  it  seems  that  even  the  words  '  hereafter  to  be  born '  will  not  exclude 
previously-born  issue  "  {ibid.  1030). 

TOWAEDS. — A  bequest  of  an  annuity  to  A.  "  towards  the  support  of  her 
children  until  they  attain  twenty-one,"  held,  merely  descriptive  of  the  motive  of 
the  gift,  and  that  the  annuity  continued  after  the  children  attained  twenty-one 
{Farr  v.  Hennis,  W.  IST.  (80)  194).     V.  Support. 

TRINKETS. — "  Trinkets  "  are  small  articles  for  personal  adornment,  or  wear, 
or  even  iise,  when  its  object  is  essentially  ornamental.  Ivory  bracelets,  ornamental 
shirt-pins,  gilt  rings,  brooches,  tortoise-shell  and  pearl  port-monnaies  and  scent- 
bottles  are  "trinkets"  within  sec.  1,  Carriers  Act  (11  Geo.  iv.  &  1  Will.  iv. 
c.  68) ;  but  a  plain  German-silver  fusee-box  is  not  {Bernstein  v.  Baxendale,  1859, 
28  L.  J.  C.  P.  265  ;  6  G.  B.  K.  S.  259).  So  ivory  fans  are  included  in  a  bequest 
of  "trinkets"  {A.-G.  v.  Harlej/,  1828,  7  L.  J.  0.  S.  Ch.  31;  5  Euss.  173). 
V.  Personal  Ornaments. 

TROUBLE. — -The  "  trouble  "  of  an  executorship  does  not  cease  by  the  mere 
institution  of  an  administration  action ;  nor,  accordingly,  an  annuity  given  to  an 
executor  for  his  trouble  in  superintending  the  testator's  affairs  {Baker  V;  Martin, 
1836,  8  Sim.  25). 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Undue  Influence;  Vf.  Stroud, 
Jtid.  Diet. 

UNFIT. — Bankruptcy  renders  a  trustee  "unfit"  (Lewin,  739-741,  citing  In 
re  Roche,  1842,  1  Con.  &  Law.  306;  2  Dr.  &  War.  287).  But  if  the  power  of 
appointing  new  trustees  "  be  worded  '  in  case  the  trustee  shall  become  incapable  i 
to  act,'  without  the  addition  of  the  words  '  or  unfit,'  a  bankrupt  trustee  is  not  ;, 
within  the  description,  for  by  '  incapable '  is  meant  personal  incapacity,  and  not  i 
pecuniary  embarrassment "  (Lewin,  741,  citing  In  re  Watts,  1851,  9  Hare,  106;  ; 
20  L.  J.  Ch.  337 ;  Turner  v.  Maule,  15  Jur.  761  ;  In  re  East,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Ch.     ,j 
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735;  42  L.  J.  Ch.  480)  Bankruptcy  is  none  the  less  "unfitness"  because 
occasioned  by  misfortune  {In  re  Adams,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  634;  48  L.  J.  Ch.  613 ; 
Va.  In  re  Barker,  1876,  1  Ch.  D.  43 ;  45  L.  J.  Ch.  52 ;  In  re  Hopldns,  1882, 
19  Ch.  D.  61) ;  but  on  obtaining  his  discharge  and  ceasing  to  be  impecunious,  a 
bankrupt  trustee  is  no  longer  "unfit"  {In  re  Bridgman,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  844; 
1  Drew.  &  Sm.  164). 

Temporary  absence  abroad  is  not  "unfitness"  {In  re  Moravian  Socy.,  1858, 
26  Beav.  101 ;  4  Jur.  N.  S.  703)  ;  secus,  of  a  settled  residence  abroad  {Mesnard  v. 
Welford,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  1053;  nom.  Mennard  v.  Welford,  1853,  1  Sm.  &  G. 
426 ;  in  this  case  the  word  was  "  incapable  "). 

V.  Inability. 

UNIVEESAL  HEIE. — "  What  we  call  '  executor  and  residuary  legatee,'  is, 
in  the  civil  law,  'universal  heir.'  .  .  .  The  proper  term  in  the  civil  law  as  to  goods 
is  hcBres  testamentarius,  and  '  executor '  is  a  barbarous  term,  unknown  to  that  law ; 
therefore  a  person  named  as  'universal  heir'  in  a  will,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  probate"  (per  Hardwicke,  C, 
Androvin  v.  PoilUanc,  1745,  3  Atk.  299). 

UNMAEEIED. — The  primary  meaning  of  "unmarried"  is  "never  having 
been  married,"  or  "without  ever  having  been  married"  {Glarhe  v.  Colls,  1861,  9 
H.  L.  601;  DalrympU  v.  Hall,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  302;  16  Ch.  715;  In  re 
Sergeant,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  159;  26  Ch.  D.  575);  but  it  is  a  word  of  flexible 
meaning,  and  "  slight  circumstances,  no  doubt,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  word 
its  other  meaning  "  of,  "  not  having  a  husband  or  wife  at  the  time  in  question  " 
(per  Pearson,  J.,  In  re  Sergeant,  supra),  so  as  to  exclude  only  the  marital  right.  In 
In  re  Leshingham  (1884,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  333;  24  Ch.  D.  703)  this  secondary 
meaning  was  attached  to  the  word  as  used  thus, — "upon  trust  to  pay  unto  J.  H., 
spinster,  if  she  be  then  sole  and  unmarried."  So  also  of  the  phrase  "sole  and 
intestate  "  {Hardwicke  v.  Thurston,  1828,  4  Euss.  380 ;  28  E.  E.  130). 

The  secondary  sense  was  also  attached  to  the  word  "  unmarried "  in  the 
following  cases: — Clarke  v.  Colls,  supra;  Pratt  v.  Mathew,  1856,  25  L.  J.  Ch. 
409,  686 ;  22  Beav.  328 ;  8  De  G.,  H.  &  G.  522 ;  27  L.  T.  0.  S.  74,  267 ; 
Mitchell  V.  Colls,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  403;  John.  674;  Day  v.  Barnard,  1861, 
30  L.  J.  Ch.  220;  1  Drew.  &  Sm.  351 ;  In  re  Sanders,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  675. 
But  the  primary  meaning  was  adhered  to  in  Blundell  v.  De  Falbe,  1888,  57 
L.  J.  Ch.  576 ;  58  L.  T.  621  ;  HeyiBOod  v.  Heywood,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  155 ;  29 
Beav.  9 ;  Dalrymple  v.  Hall,  supra ;  In  re  Sergeant,  supra ;  Norris  v.  Barber, 
W.  N.  (73)  180 ;  In  re  Thistlethwayte,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  712. 

Vf.  as  to  both  meanings,  1  Jarm.  485-489  ;  Watson,  Eq.  657,  658  ;  Elphinstone, 
333-336. 

When  a  legacy  is  given  to  a  daughter,  who  at  the  date  of  the  will  has  never 
been  married,  and  the  gift  is  conditional  upon  the  legatee  being  "  unmarried  "  at  a 
given  time,  the  word  "  unmarried  "  may  properly  be  construed  "  a  spinster,"  and 
not  a  "widow"  (Wms.  Exs.  952,  953,  citing  In  re  Saunders,  1857,  3  Kay  &  J, 
156). 

A  gift  to  an  "  unmarried  "  person  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  remain  unmarried 
{Jubher  v.  Jubber,  1839,  9  Sim.  503  ,-  Hall  v.  Robertson,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  241  ; 
4  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  781 ;  Vf.  Wms.  Exs.  1141). 

"  So  long  as  she  continues  unmarried "  is  not  equivalent  to  "  during  widow- 
hood," and  a  divorced  woman,  if  remaining  unmarried,  continues  entitled  {Knox  v. 
Wells,  W.  JSr.  (83)  58). 

V.  Without  having  been  Married. 

UNSOUND  MIND.— F.  this  Encycl.  tit.  Lunacy. 

UNTIL.— In  devises  and  bequests,  "the  word  'until'  is,  in  general,  coupled 
with  a  condition  or  contingency  indicating  that  some  change  is  intended  m  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  which,  up  to  that  time,  is  given  in  a  particular  way. 
This,  however,  will  not  always  be  the  eff'ect  of  it.  Thus  where  there  was  a  gift 
to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  her  children,  until  they  should  attam  twenty-five,  then 
for  such  children  so  attaining  twenty-five,  with  a  gift  over  ;  it  was  held  that  A.  s 
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children  took  vested  interests  at  birth,  and  that  the  gift  over  was  void  for  remote- 
ness {Hardcastle  v.  Hardcastle,  1862,  1  Hem.  &  M.  405  ;  F.  Bland  v.  Williams, 
1834,  3  Myl.  &  K.  411 ;  3  L.  J.  Ch.  218).  Under  a  devise  to  A.,  not  to  be  of 
age  to  receive  until  he  attain  a  particular  age,  A.  takes  a  vested  interest,  subject  to 
being  divested  on  his  dying  under  that  age  {Snow  v.  Poulden,  1836,  1  Keen,  186) " 
(Watson,  Eq.  1218,  1219). 

USE. — Bequest  for  a  person's  "use  and  disposal";  V.  this  Encycl.  tit. 
Disposal. 

Bequest  of  business  with  "  the  use  of  the  book  debts,  or  capital,"  held  absolute 
{Terry  v.  Ternj,  1863,  33  Beav.  232  ;  12  W.  E.  66 ;  9  L.  T.  469). 

USE  AND  OCCUPATION".— A.  devised  to  his  wife  the  income  of  freeholds 
at  B.  and  leaseholds  at  P.,  and  bequeathed  to  her  his  furniture  and  effects  in  his 
house  at  E.,  and  desired  that  she  should  "  have  the  free  use  and  occupation  of  the 
said  house  "  ;  held,  that  she  was  absolutely  entitled  to  the  properties  at  B.  and  P., 
but  took  only  a  life-interest  in  the  house  at  E.  {Goioard  v.  Larkman,  1888,  60 
L.  T.  1).      V.  Beside. 

USE  OE  OENAMENT.— Articles  of  "household  use  or  ornament";  V. 
Household,  towards  end. 

USUAL.— F.  Stroud,  Jud.  Did.  tit.  "Usual." 

USUAL  PLACE  OF  ABODE.— A  clause  of  forfeitme  in  case  of  the  devisee 
not  making  the  mansion-hoiise  "  his  usual  and  common  place  of  abode  and 
residence,"  is  not  void  for  uncertainty  (Wynne  v.  Fletcher,  1857,  24  Beav.  430). 
V.  Eeside. 

UTENSILS. — "  By  a  devise  of  all  utensils,  it  is  agreed  that  plate  and  jewels 
do  not  pass"  {Touch.  447,  citing  Dame  Latimer's  case,  1545,  1  Dy.  59  h,  pi.  15; 
Fa.  Wms.  Exs.  1051). 

UTILITAEIAN  PUEPOSES.— A  bequest  to  be  applied  to  utilitarian 
purposes  is  void  for  uncertainty  {In  re  Woodgate,  1886,  2  T.  L.  E.  674). 

VALUABLE. — "  Other  valuable  things,"  in  a  bequest,  construed  ejusdem 
generis  {Cavendish  v.  Cavendish,  1784,  1  Cox,  77);  so  of  "  ihvuga"  {Stuart  v. 
Bute,  1831,  1  Dow,  73).      Vf.  Things. 

VEETU. — A  bequest  of  "  objects  of  vertu  and  taste  "  (or  "  vertu  or  taste  ")  will 
not,  propria  vigore,  comprise  pictures,  especially  when  those  words  follow  an 
enumeration  such  as  gold  and  silver  plate,  china,  etc.,  and  where,  in  the  same 
will,  there  is  another  gift  of  "  furniture,"  a  word  under  which  pictures  are  aptly 
included  {In  re  Londesiorough,  1881,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  9). 

VEST.— F.  ante,  p.  455. 

VESTED. — In  testamentary  gifts  referring  to  death  contingently,  "  the  proper 
legal  meaning  of  the  word  '  vested '  is  vested  in  point  of  interest  {RicJiardson  v. 
Power,  1865,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  780) ;  but  its  natural  and  etymological  meaning  is 
said  to  be  vested  in  possession  {Young  v.  Robertson,  1852,  4  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas. 
314 ;  8  Jur.  N.  S.  825) ;  and  there  are  many  cases  of  gifts  over  on  the  death  of 
the  legatee  before  his  legacy  has  become  '  vested,'  where,  upon  the  context,  the 
word  has  been  held  to  bear  the  latter  sense"  (2  Jarm.  1554,  1563,  which  F.  for 
cases  in  illustration.      Vf.  In  re  Coppard,  1887,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  606  ;  35  Ch.  D.  350). 

As  to  when  "  vested  "  in  a  bequest  may  be  read  as  "  payable  "  or  "  indefeas- 
ible," F.  1  Jarm.  807  ;  Watson,  Eq.  1190;  and  see  ante,  p.  455. 

WHAT  IS  LEFT.— Bequest  of  "  what  is  left,  my  books  and  furniture,  and  all 
other  things,  I  wish  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  three  children,"  carries  the 
residue  {In  re  Cadge,  1868,  37  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  15  ;  L.  E.  1  P.  &  M.  543).  F. 
Left. 

WHATEVEE  EEMAINS.— F.  Eemain. 

WHATSOEVER — "  Whatsoever,"  as  a  rule,  excludes  any  limitation  or  quali- 
fication, and  implies  that  the  genus  to  which  it  relates  is  to  be  understood  in  its 
utmost  generality  (F.  per  Fry,  L.J.,  Duck  v.  Bates,  1884,  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  344; 
13  Q.  B.  D.  843.     And  see  [1898]  App.  Cas.  631). 

"  I  devise  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  moneys,  debts,  and  whatsoever  else  I  liave 
in  the  loorld  not  before  disposed  of  "  to  A.  ;  held  to  pass  an  estate  in  fee  {Hopewell 
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V.  AcJdand,  1  Salk.  239  ;  1  Com.  164).  So,  where  the  words  were  "  whatever  I 
may  die  possessed  of  "  (Davenport  y.  Coltman,  1842,  9  Mee.  &W  481  ■  11  L  J  Ex 
114 ;  Evans  v.  Jones,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  280).     Vh.  1  Jarm.  694,  696. 

WHEK— "  When  "  usually  creates  a  condition  precedent  {Jolly  v.  Hancock, 
1853,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  38  ;  7  Ex.  820). 

Where  there  is  a  testamentary  gift  to  A.,  "  if,"  or  "  when,"  or  "  provided,"  or 
"in  case,"  or  "so  soon  as"  (phrases  which  are  synonymous,  Shrimpton  v 
Shrimpton,  1862,  31  Beav.  425),  a  certain  event  happens,  e.g.  attaining  a  stated 
age,  such  a  gift,  standing  unaffected  by  the  context,  confers  only  a  contingent 
interest,  and  requires  the  happening  of  the  event  to  give  it  validity.  But  with 
the  aid  of  a  context  such  words  may,  without  difficulty,  not  defer  the  vesting  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  gift,  but  merely  refer  to  the  futurity  of  its  possession 
(Jarm.  545,  762,  800,  807,  1625  ;  Boraston's  case,  1587,  3  Eep.  19  a;  Phipps  v. 
Ackers,  1835,  3  CI.  &  Fin.  703  ;  nom.  Phipps  v.  Williams,  5  Sim.  44  ;  Heotney  v. 
Lamer,  1885-86,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  558 ;  55  ibid.  443  ;  29  Ch.  D.  535  ;  31  ibid.  380 ; 
In  re  Wrey,  Stuart  v.  Wrej/,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  1098  ;  30  Ch.  D.  507).  It  has  also 
been  said  that  "  '  when  '  cannot  be  considered  as  so  strongly  indicating  contin- 
gency as  '  provided  '  and  'if  '"  (Watson,  Uq.  1217,  and  cafees  there  cited). 

Where  the  gift  is  to  a  class  "  who  "  or  "  as,"  shall  attain  a  certain  age,  the  rule 
(nearly  universally  applied)  is  to  regard  the  attainment  of  the  age  as  part  of  the 
description  of  the  beneficiary,  and  to  construe  the  gift  as  contingent,  "  upon  the 
gi'ound  that  no  one  could  claim  who  could  not  predicate  of  himself  that  he  was  of 
the  age  required  "  (per  Wigram,  V.-C,  Bull  v.  Pritchard,  1847,  16  L.  J.  Ch.  185  ; 
5  Hare,  567  ;  Festing  v.  Allen,  1844,  13  L.  J.  Ex.  74;  12  Mee.  &  W.  279  ;  5 
Hare,  573  ;  Vf.  1  Jarm.  776,  813,  817,  818,  819).  But  even  this  construction 
may  yield  to  a  context  {Muskett  v.  Eaton,  1876,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  22  ;  1  Ch.  J).  435  ; 

1  Jarm.  773,  776). 

WHETHER. — "  Whether,"  following  a  geperal  bequest,  is  a  term  of  enumera- 
tion, and  does  not  enlarge  or  affect  the  generality  (per  Fry,  J.,  In  re  Greaves, 
1873,  23  Ch.  D.  313;  52  L.  J.  Ch.  753;  Vf.  In  re  Pickup,  1861,  1  John.  &  H. 
389 ;  30  L.  J.  Ch.  278). 

WIDOW. — A  woman  surviving  a  man  with  whom  she  has  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  but  with  regard  to  whom  she  had  obtained  a  declaration  of 
nullity  of  marriage,  is  not  his  "widow"  {In  re  Boddington,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Ch. 
239;  53  ibid.  475;  22  Ch.  D.  597;  25  Ch.  D.  685).  So  a  wife,  divorced,  who 
survives  her  husband,  is  not  his  "widow"  within  the  Statute  of  Distribution; 
secus,  if  only  judicially  separated  {Bolfe  v.  Perry,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  149).  But 
a  reputed  wife,  taking  by  a  designatio  personce,  may  take,  as  her  reputed  husband's 
"widow,"  and  then  that  word  will  connote  her  surviving  him  {In  re  Lowe,  1892, 
61  L.  J.  Ch.  415).     V.  Husband. 

In  a  gift  over  on  death  of  testator's  "  widow,''  the  use  of  this  word  shows  that 
the  event  was  contemplated  to  happen  after  testator's  death  {Bandfield  v.  Rand- 
fieM,  1857,  2  De  G.  &  J.  57 ;  4  Drew.  147;  cp.  Taylor  v.  Stainton,  1856,  2  Jur. 
N.  S.  634,  635). 

A  charitable  gift  to  the  "widows"  of  a  place  is  good  {A.-G.  v.  Comber,  1824, 

2  Sim.  &  St.  93 ;  Russell  v.  Kellett,  1855,  3  Sm.  &  G.  264 ;  26  L.  T.  0.  S.  193 ;  on 
A.-G.  V.  Oomber,  V.  Browne  v.  King,  1885,  17  L.  E.  Ir.  453,  454). 

WIFE. — A  divorced  wife  is  not  a  "  wife  "  within  a  general  bequest  or  limita- 
tation  (per  Kay,  J.,  In  re  Morrieson,  Hitching  v.  Morrieson,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch. 
80 ;  40  Ch.  D.  30,  in  which  the  learned  judge  refused  to  follow  In  re  Bullmore, 
cited  Husband).  So  a  woman  who  has  bigamously  become  a  supposed  wife  is  not 
comprised  in  such  a  bequest  or  limitation  {Wilkinson  v.  Joughin,  1866,  35 
L.  J.  Ch.  684;  L.  R.  2  Eq.  319);  secus,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  fraud  on  her 
part  {In  re  Petts,  1860,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  168 ;  27  Beav.  576). 

A  woman  who  is  only  a  reputed  wife  may  take  as  "  wife  "  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  word  is  a  clear  designation  of  her  {Dolby  v.  Powell,  1862,  30  Beav. 
534;  Vf.  In  re  Horner,  1888,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  217;  37  Ch.  D.  695  ;  In  re  Harrison, 
[1894]  1  Ch.  561 ;  63  L.  J.  Ch.  385  ;  In  re  Loioe,  cited  Widow)  ;  but  in  a  bequest 
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to- A.  for  life,  remainder  to  his  "  wife  "  (without  more),  that  must  almost  always  mean 
A.'s  lawful  wife,  for  A.  may  marry  after  the  testator's  death,  and  then  there  would 
be  a  person  exactly  answering  the  description  of  A.'s  wife  {In  re  Davenport,  1852, 

1  Sm.  &  G.  126). 

As  to  construing  testamentary  gifts  to  a  wife,  "  the  distinctions  deducible  from 
general  principles,  and  the  authorities,  appear  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  That  a  devise  or  bequest  to  the  wife  of  A.,  who  has  a  wife  at  the  date  of 
the  will,  relates  to  that  person,  notwithstanding  any  change  of  circumstances 
which  may  render  the  description  inapplicable  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  is  under 
all  circumstances  confined  to  her ; 

2.  If  A.  have  no  wife  at  the  date  of  the  will,  the  gift  embraces  the  individual 
sustaining  that  character  at  the  death  of  the  testator ;  and 

3.  If  there  be  no  such  person,  either  at  the  date  of  the  will  or  at  the  death  of 
the  testator,  it  applies  to  the  woman  who  shall  first  answer  the  description  of  wife 
at  any  subsequent  period"  (1  Jarm.  304;   Vf.  as  to  Eule  1,  In  re  Hancock,  [1896] 

2  Ch.  173 ;  65  L.  J.  Ch.  690).     V.  Beloved  Wife. 

A  wife  is  not  included  in  a  gift  to  a  person's  "  family  "  {In  re  Hutchinson  and 
Tenant,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  540),  or  "relations,"  or  " next-of-kin "  (Mc/ioZfe  v.  Savage, 
1810,  cited  18  Ves.  52). 

A  bequest  to  wife  "  for  her  own  and  the  children's  benefit,"  she  not  to  diminish 
principal,  F.  Hart  v.  Tribe,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  462;  18  Beav.  215. 

WILL  ONLY. — If  a  "  power  be  to  appoint  by  '  will  only,'  with  remainder 
over  in  default  of  appointment,  an  immediate  disposition  cannot  be  made,  and  it 
can  only  take  effect  under  a  will,  and  after  death"  (Watson,  Eq.  847,  citing 
Sockett  V.  Wray,  1794,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  483;  Reid  v.  Shergold,  1805,  10  Yes.  370; 
Bradley  v.  Westcott,  1807,  13  ibid.  445;  Anderson  v.  Dawson,  1808,  15  ibid. 
532). 

WITH. — "With,"  in  a  devise  of  a  house  "with  all  the  household  goods 
therein,"  so  conjoins  the  goods  with  the  house  that  the  devisee  can  have  no  larger 
interest  in  the  goods  than  in  the  house  {Leeke  v.  Bennett,  1739,  1  Atk.  470). 

WITHOUT  HAVING  BEEN  MAERIED.— This  phrase,  as  usually  em- 
ployed, excludes  the  husband,  but  not  the  descendants  of  the  woman  spoken  of 
{Wilson  V.  Atkinson,  1864,  33  Beav.  536  ;  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  455 ;  33  L.  J.  Ch.  576 ; 
In  re  Ball,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  279;  11  Ch.  D.  270;  Upton  v.  Broion,  1879,  48 
L.  J.  Ch.  756;  12  Ch.  D.  872;  In  re  Arden,  1890,  35  Sol.  J.  70;  W.  N.  (90) 
204 ;  Stoddart  v.  Savile,  1894,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  467).  But  the  contrary  was  held  by 
Jessel,  M.  E.,  who  held  that  the  phrase  is  unambiguous,  and  means, — as  if  the 
woman  had  died  a  spinster  {Enimins  v.  Bradford,  1880,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  222;  13 
Ch.  D.  493).  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  phrase  be  "  without  being 
married,"  it  means  without  having  a  husband  at  the  time  spoken  of  {In  re  Norman, 
1853,  3  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  965 ;  22  L.  J.  Ch.  720).  Vh.  Hardman  v.  Maffett,  1884, 
13  L.  E.  Ir.  499 ;  Unmarried. 

WOELD. — Devise,  in  remainder,  "  to  the  next  heir  of  the  name  of  Leach,  as 
long  as  the  world  stands,"  is  a  limitation,  and  not  a  devise  to  the  next  heir  of  the 
name  of  Leach  as  a.  persona  designata  {In  re  Catling,  1890,  34  Sol.  J.  364). 

WOELDLY  ESTATE.— When  a  man  speaks  of  his  "worldly  estate,"  that, 
probably,  means  all  his  property,  so  that  the  phrase  is  synonymous  with  Substance 
{Muddle  V.  Fry,  6  Madd.  270;  Gall  v.  Esdaile,  1831,  1  L.  J.  C.  P.  95;  8  Bing. 
323;  1  Moo.  &  S.  466;  Doe  v.  Gwillim,  1832,  2  L.  J.  K  B.  194;  5  Barn.  & 
Adol.  122 ;  Lloyd  v.  Jackson,  1865,  L.  E.  1  Q.  B.  571 ;  2  ibid.  269).  Cp. 
Worldly  Goods.     V.  Temporal  Estate. 

WOELDLY  GOODS;  WOELDLY  SUBSTANCE.— " The  phrase  ' worldly 
goods '  is  properly  applicable  only  to  personal  estate ''  (1  Jarm.  702)  ;  but 
"  '  worldly  substance '  includes  every  property  a  man  has  "  (per  Mansfield,  C.  J., 
Hogan  v.  Jackson,  1775,  1  Cowp.  307).  Even  "  worldly  g'ooi^s  "  may  be  controlled 
by  a  context  to  include  realty  {Wright  v.  Shelton,  1853,  18  Jur.  445,  cited  1  Jarm. 
702).     Cp.  Worldly  Estate. 

WOETH. — A  testamentary  gift  of   "all  I  am  worth,"  includes  the   realty 
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(Huxstep  V.  Brooman,  1785,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  437:  Vth.  1  Jam.  671,  693,  695; 
Va.Aj.-u). 

WEITING. — A  will  is  a  "  writing  "  within  the  meaning  of  a  power  to  appoint 
"by  writing"  {Lisle  v.  Lisle,  1781,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  533;  Orange  v.  Pickford,  1858, 
27  L.  J.  Ch.  808;  4  Drew.  363).  "If  a  power  be  created  to  be  executed  by  a 
deed,  or  instrument  in  writing,  although  the  words  seem  to  indicate  instruments 
inter  vivos  only,  yet  it  is  settled  that  it  may  be  well  executed  by  will "  (per  West- 
bury,  L.C.,  Taylor  v.  Meads,  1865,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  206 ;  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  597 ;  Vh. 
Sug.  Pow.  214,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  leading  case  on  this  doctrine  is  Kihhet 
V.  Lee,  1620,  Hob.  312;  nom.  Hubbard's  case,  Litt.  Eep.  218).  But  if  such  a 
power  goes  on  to  prescribe  special  solemnities  for  its 'execution,  e.g.  that  the  writing 
is  to  be  "  under  seal,"  such  requirements  must  be  followed ;  and  unless  the  power  is, 
in  terms,  a  power  to  appoint  "  by  will,"  a  noncomphance  with  its  requirements  will 
not  be  bured  by  sec.  10,  Wills  Act,  1  Vict.  c.  26  {Taylor  v.  Meads,  supra,  which 
distinctly  overruled  Buckell  v.  BlenkTwrn,  5  Hare,  131,  and  established  the  dicta 
of  the  L.  JJ.  iu  Gollard  v.  Sampson,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  729 ;  4  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
224,  and  the  decision  of  Wood,  V.-C,  in  West  y.  Ray,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  447; 
Kay,  385 ;  Vh.  1  Jarm.  32 ;  Watson,  Eg.  888). 

YOUNGER;  YOUNGEST.— PWma,  facie  "younger"  or  "youngest"  has 
reference  to  the  order  of  birth  (2  Jarm.  1067  ei  seq.). 

An  only  child  would  take  under  a  bequest  to  a  person's  "  youngest  child " 
{Emery  v.  England,  3  Ves.  232). 

As  to  gifts  to  children  "  when  the  youngest  attains  twentv-one,"  V.  2  Jarm. 
1021. 

"  Younger  branches"  of  a  family;  V.  Doe  d.  Smith  v.  Fleming,  2  C.  M.  &  R. 
638;  5  L.  J.  Ex.  74;  2  Jarm.  943. 

"  Younger  children  "  are  those  which  were  such  at  the  death  of  the  intestate  or 
heir  in  possession  (per  Hatherley,  L.C.,  Catton  v.  Mackenzie,  1872,  L.  R.  2 
H.  L.  Sc.  203).  Vf.  Mason  v.  Westoby,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  590 ;  In  re  Prytherch, 
1889,  ibid.  591. 

Vf.  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

[Authorities. — All  the  principal  authorities  are  cited  in  the  text.] 


Will,  Estates  at;  Tenancy  at. — A  tenancy  at  will  is  a 

tenancy  which,  as  its  name  denotes,  can  be  determined  by  either  party 
spontaneously  and  without  notice  {Co.  Litt.  55  a).  If  a  tenancy  be  made 
determinable  at  the  will  of  only  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  tenancy  at  will  depends  upon  whether  there  is  not,  or  is, 
some  fixed  term  mentioned  in  the  instrument.  Thus  a  demise  for  ten 
years  at  the  will  of  the  lessor  is  not  a  tenancy  at  will,  because  not  deter- 
minable also  at  the  will  of  the  lessee  {In  re  Threlfall,  1880,  16  Ch.  D. 
274) ;  whilst  a  demise  simply  to  endure  at  the  will  of  the  lessor  is  a  real 
tenancy  at  will,  for  the  law  then  implies  that  the  holding  is  at  the  will  of 
the  lessee  also  {Co.  Litt.  ubi  supra;  Scobie  v.  Collins,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  375). 

A  tenancy  at  will  is  sometimes  created  by  express  words  indicating 
that  the  holding  is  to  be  one  at  pleasure  {Richardson  v.  Langridge,  1811, 
4Taun.  128;  13  E.  E.  570;  Doe  v.  Cox,  1847,  11  Q.  B.  122).  The  exist- 
ence, however,  of  a  tenancy  at  will  depends  far  more  frequently  on  a  legal 
implication.  Whenever  premises  are  occupied  by  their  owner's  consent, 
but  without  stipulation  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  such  occupa- 
tion is  to  last,  the  presumption  as  to  the  tenancy  is  that  it  is  a  tenancy  at 
will  {Richardson  v.  Langridge,  supra).  As  an  illustration,  the  case  may  be 
put  of  a  person  who  is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  use  of  premises  rent-free  {Doe 
V.  Jones,  1830,  10  Barn.  &  Cress.  718;  34  E.  E.  549) ;  or  of  a  person  who 
is  let  into  possession  of  premises  where  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  letting 
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of  them  to  him  are  going  on  {Bight  v.  Beard,  1811,  13  East,  210 ;  Doe  v. 
Cartwright,  1820,  3  Barn.  &  Aid.  326;  22  E.  E.  413;  Doe  v.  Fullen,  1836, 
2  Bing.  N.  C.  749  ;  Doe  v.  Chamherlaine,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  14;  Howard  v. 
Shaw,  1841,  8  Mee.  &  W.  118 ;  Pollen  v.  Brewer,  1859,  7  C.  B.  N.  S. 
371). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  occupation  of  premises  is  had  under  some 
instrument  which  is  void  by  reason  of  non-compUance  either  with  some 
rule  of  common  law  or  with  some  statutory  requirement,  such  occupation 
of  itself  is  that  of  a  tenant  at  will.  Instances  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  leases  by  corporations  not  made  under  their  common  seal,  of  leases  under 
powers  not  granted  in  conformity  with  such  powers,  and  of  leases  void 
under,  the  Settled  Land  Act. 

Moreover,  the  1st  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  expressly  enacts 
that  leases,  other  than  those  for  not  more  than  three  years  from  the  making, 
whereon  the  reserved  rent  is  equal  to  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  improved 
value  of  the  premises  (these  being  excepted  by  sec.  2),  not  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  parties  making  them,  or  their  duly  authorised  agents,  shall 
have  the  force,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  only  of  estates  at  will. 

So,  again,  where  possession  is  given,  not  under  an  actual  lease,  but 
under  an  executory  agreement  for  a  lease  to  be  afterwards  made,  that 
possession  creates  of  itself  a  tenancy  at  will  (Coatsworth  v.  Johnson,  1886, 
55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  220) ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  agreement  is 
one  which  satisfies  the  4th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  or  not. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  the  tenancy  at  will  created  by 
express  terms  under  the  1st  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  by 
implication  in  the  other  cases,  becomes  displaced,  upon  the  payment  of  rent 
by  the  person  in  occupation,  by  a  tenancy  which,  when  such  payment  is 
made  with  reference  to  a  yearly  holding,  is  presumably  a  tenancy  from  year 
to  year  (see  Landlord  and  Tenant). 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  where  a  person  is  let  into  possession  of  land, 
and  holds  under  the  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
he  is  liable,  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  fixing  the  rent  to  be  paid,  for 
such  amount,  in  an  action  for  use  and  occupation,  as  the  premises  may 
reasonably  be  worth  (Howard  v.  Shaw,  1841,  8  Mee.  &  W.  118). 

A  tenant  at  win  is  not  liable  for  permissive  waste  (The  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury's  case,  1600,  5  Co.  Eep.  13&);  but  the  commission  by  him  of 
voluntary  waste  affords  ground  not  merely  for  an  action  for  trespass,  but 
for  determining  the  tenancy  (Co.  Litt.  57  a). 

A  tenancy  at  will  is  determined  by  the  death  of  either  party  (James  v. 
Deans,  1805,  11  Ves.  at  p.  391 ;  8  E.  E.  178).  On  the  part  of  the  lessee 
it  may  be  determined  by  notice,  whether  actual  or  constructive,  that  is  to 
say,  either  by  a  formal  notice  and  the  surrender  of  possession,  or  by  some 
act  clearly  inconsistent  with  his  will  that  the  tenancy  should  continue, 
provided  (in  this  latter  case)  that  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  lessor. 
As  an  instance  of  such  an  act,  assigning  or  underletting  the  demised  pre- 
mises may  be  mentioned  (Co.  Litt.  57  a).  The  commission  by  the  lessee  of 
voluntary  waste,  as  just  stated,  will  also  determine  the  tenancy  (ibid.).  On 
the  part  of  the  lessor,  also,  the  determination  may  be  actual  or  constructive. 
It  is  actual  (called  by  Lord  Coke,  express  ouster)  when  he  comes  upon  the 
land  and  "  expressly  forewarns  the  lessee  to  occupy  the  ground  no  longer  " 
(Co.  Litt.  55  5) ;  and  constructive  (called  by  Lord  Coke,  implied  ouster)  where 
he  does  some  act  which  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  his  will  that  the 
tenancy  should  continue,  and  which  would  amount  to  a  trespass  if  he  had 
not  the  right  to  the  possession;  for  instance,  cutting  down  a  tree,  or  entering 
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upon  the  land  otherwise  than  with  the  intention  of  enforcing  the  right 
of  distress  (ibid.).  Where  the  Act  relied  upon  is  done  off  the  land,  e.g. 
assigning  the  reversion  to  another  person,  whether  by  deed  or  by  operation 
of  law  (Doe  v.  Thomas,  1851,  6  Ex.  Eep.  854),  or  granting  a  lease  of  the 
premises  to  another  person  {JDinsdale  v.  lies,  1673,  2  Lev.  88),  the  tenancy 
at  will  is  not  determined  unless  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  lessee.  Such 
notice  is  also  necessary  in  the  case  where  demand  of  possession  is  made 
away  from  the  demised  premises  (Co.  Litt.  55  &),  and  not  on  them.  A 
demand  of  possession  may  be  merely  conditional  {e.g.  upon  payment  of  rent 
due),  and  the  tenancy  will  be  determined  on  proof  of  the  condition  being 
unfulfilled  {Doe  v.  Price,  1832,  9  Bitig.  356 ;  35  E.  E.  553). 

Where  the  lessor  determines  a  tenancy  at  will,  the  lessee  has  a  reason- 
able time  within  which  to  remove  his  goods  and  furniture  (Litt.  s.  69). 
Similarly,  the  general  principle  that  all  fixtures  removeable  by  the  tenant 
must  be  removed  by  him  as  soon  as  the  tenancy  comes  to  an  end,  does 
not  apply  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  inasmuch  as  its  expiration  is  necessarily 
uncertain  (see  Pugh  v.  Arton,  1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  at  p.  630). 

A  tenancy  at  will  fulfils  the  condition  of  uncertainty  in  the  duration 
of  interest  which  is  necessary  for  a  claim  to  emblements  to  arise  at  common 
law  (see  Growing  Crops),  and  if  the  other  necessary  condition  that  the 
tenancy  be  determined  by  some  act  independent  of  the  tenant's  will  be 
also  fulfilled  (as  where  it  is  determined  by  the  will  of  the  lessor),  such 
claim  is  made  good  (Litt.  s.  68  ;  Go.  Litt.  55  h). 

The  rule  (E.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  3,  r.  6  (E)),  permitting  Special  Indorse- 
ment of  the  writ  in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  by  a  landlord  against 
a  tenant  whose  term  has  expired,  has  been  held  to  apply  to  a  tenancy  at 
will  {Daubuz  v.  Lavington,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  347 ;  Hall  v.  Comfort,  1886, 
18  Q.  B.  D.  11). 

As  to  the  application  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  to  tenancies  at  will, 
see  Foa,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  530-533. 


Win.— 1.  By  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  17,  it  is  an  offence  for  any  person 
by  cheating  at  play  to  "  win  "  any  money  or  valuable  thing.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  "  win "  here  means  to  actually  get  possession  of  the  money, 
etc.,  or  whether  the  offence  is  complete  even  if  the  cheated  person  refuses  to 
part  with  the  money,  etc.  (see  Steph.  Dig.  Or.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  p.  269,  n.  5). 

2.  To  "  win  "  is  a  technical  word  used  in  covenants  in  mining  leases. 
A  covenant  to  win  a  mineral  is  satisfied  when  the  ore  is  put  in  a  state 
in  which  continuous  working  can  go  forward  in  the  ordinary  way  {Lewis  v. 
Fothergill,  1869,  L.  E.  5  Ch.  106  n.  Ill ;  Bokely  v.  Elliot,  1878,  9  Ch.  D. 
685 ;  13  Ch.  D.  277). 

See  Stroud,  Jud.  Diet. 

Wind  and  Weather  Permitting.— See  Cargo,  vol.  ii. 
at  p.  376. 

Windfalls.— The  word  "windfall"  includes  trees,  fruit,  etc.,  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  but  in  law  the  term  is  usually  understood  of  trees  so 
blown  down.  With  regard  to  these,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
are  as  follows.  If  the  windfalls  are  of  sound  timber  trees,  they  belong  to 
the  landlord ;  if  they  are  of  decayed  timber  trees,  they  belong  to  the  tenant. 
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who  is  also  entitled  to  windfalls  of  all  trees  which  are  not  timber  (see 
Herlakenden's  case,  1589,  4  Coke,  62). 

Questions  also  arise  as  to  the  right  to  windfalls  as  between  tenants  for 
life  and  remaindermen,  and  also  as  between  executors  and  devisees.  See, 
e.g.,  In  re  Harrison's  Trusts,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  220,  where  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  larch  trees  blown  down  by  gales  were  treated  as  capital  moneys,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  tenant  for  life  to  an  annual  payment  out  of  the  income 
thereof.     And  see  also  In  re  Ainslie,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  485. 


Winding    up. — See  Building    Societies;    Company;    Fkiendly 
Societies,  etc. 


Windmill.— See  Aik. 
Window.— See  Light. 


Windward  Islands — A  group  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  which  Barbados  {g.v.)  and  Trinidad  {q.v.)  are  sometimes  included.  The 
existing  government  of  the  Wiudward  Islands  was  constituted  by  letters 
patent  of  the  17th  March  1885.  There  is  no  common  Legislature,  but  there 
is  a  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the  chief  justices  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Barbados ;  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from 
the  Court  of  Appeal;  iu  some  cases  from  the  local  Courts.  See  Privy 
Council. 

Grenada  was  formerly  annexed  to  France ;  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
in  1763,  and  again  in  1783.  Under  the  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  47,  a  small 
Legislative  Council  has  been  estabhshed.  The  Grenadines,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands,  are  attached  partly  to  Grenada  and  partly  to  St.  Vincent. 

St.  Lucia  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  since  1803  it  has  been  a  British  possession.  When  it  was  in 
French  hands,  the  local  Courts  were  the  Sdn^chauss^e  and  the  Conseil 
Sup^riem'.  The  island  is  now  under  an  administrator,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  small  executive  council.  A  code  of  civil  law,  drawn  up  by  Sir  G.  W. 
Des  Voeux  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  was  introduced  in  October  1879,  and  the 
statute  law  was  consolidated  in  1889  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  W.  Carrington. 

St.  Vincent  also  has  been  both  French  and  English  in  the  course  of  its 
history.  A  local  Legislature  was  established  by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  7th  February  1877.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  the  chief  justice 
only. 

[Authorities. — The  Colonial  Office  List,  and  Local  Statutes.] 


Wine — This  term  as  used  in  the  Inland  Eevenue  Act,  1880  (43  & 
44  Vict.  c.  20),  includes  "  sweets,"  and  sweets  includes  made  wines  (s.  40). 
In  the  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1886  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  41),  "wine"  in- 
cludes lees  of  wine  (s.  1).  By  the  Eevenue  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  42, 
s.  28),  again,  "  made  wines  "  are  liquors  made  from  fruit  and  sugar  alone, 
or  from  these  mixed  with  other  substances,  and  which  have  in  the  process 
of  making  undergone  fermentation.  As  to  sweets  and  made  wines,  sellers 
thereof  must,  when  they  sell  them  in  quantities  of  two  gallons  or  upwards. 
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or  of  one  dozen  quart  bottles  at  one  time,  take  out  a  licence  annually,  the 
duty  on  which  is  £5,  5s.  (Excise  Duties  Act,  1860,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  113, 
s.  1).  That  duty  is  an  excise  duty,  and  the  regulations  and  provisions  of 
the  Excise  Acts  apply  to  it ;  there  is  also  a  penalty  of  £50  provided  for  the 
offence  of  selling  the  above-mentioned  wines  without  a  licence  (ss.  6,  7). 
See  also  the  Inland  Eevenue  Act,  1880,  supra,  which  fixes  the  duty  on 
licences  to  be  taken  out  by  retailers  of  sweets  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
£1,  5s.  (s.  41).  Other  excise  duties  fixed  by  the  last-mentioned  Act  are  on 
licences  to  sell  wine  by  retail  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  a  duty  of 
£3,  10s. ;  and  on  licences  to  sell  wine  by  retail  not  to  be  so  consumed, 
£2,  10s.  (s.  41).  In  the  case  of  combined  beer  and  wine  licences  the  duties 
are  sUghtly  higher,  being  £4  and  £3  respectively,  according  as  the  liquor 
is  to  be  consumed  or  not  on  the  premises  (s.  42  (1)).  See  also  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  (1825)  c.  81,  s.  2 ;  5  &  6  Will.  iv.  (1835)  c.  39,  s.  6 ;  and  3  &  4 
Vict.  (1840)  c.  17.  Licences  to  dealers  or  retailers  of  foreign  wines  include 
sweets,  without  payment  of  further  duty  (the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue 
Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  9).  As  to  custom  duties  on  wines,  see 
the  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1886  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  1),  and  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  16,  s.  2) ;  comp. 
the  Customs  Duties  Consolidation  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  1, 
Sched.).     The  provision  in  the  1892  Act  only  applies  to  sparkling  wines. 

As  to  foreign  wines,  these  are,  by  the  Customs  Laws  Consolidation 
Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  42),  prohibited  to  be  imported  except 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Act,  and  into  such  ports  as  are  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  Foreign  wines  warehoused  in  customs 
warehouses  under  that  Act  may  be  removed,  without  payment  of  duty,  to 
excise  warehouses,  or  for  exportation,  or,  on  payment  of  the  proper  duties, 
for  home  consumption  (by  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Act,  1881 
(44  &  45  Vict.  c.  12,  s.  17)).  If  wine  in  bond  in  a  warehouse  is  sold  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  gallons,  a  licence  is  not  required 
(6  Geo.  IV.  (1825)  c.  81,  s.  12 ;  23  &  24  Vict.  (1860)  c.  43,  s.  5 ;  and  30  & 
31  Vict.  (1867)  c.  90,  s.  17). 

As  to  the  right  of  members  of  the  Vintners'  Company  to  sell  wine  by 
retail  without  excise  or  justices'  licences  at  a  special  house  approved  by  the 
excise  ofBce,  see  6  Geo.  iv.  (1825)  c.  81,  s.  30 ;  2  &  3  Vict.  (1839)  c.  47, 
s.  41 ;  23  &  24  Vict.  (1860)  c.  27,  s.  45 ;  25  &  26  Vict.  (1862)  c.  22,  s.  16 ; 
and  43  &  44  Vict.  (1880)  c.  20,  s.  48 ;  and  as  to  that  of  Chancellors,  etc., 
of  the  universities  to  grant  licences  to  retail  wines,  see  17  Geo.  II.  (1743) 
c.  40,  ss.  11,  12;  23  &  24  Vict.  (1860)  c.  27,  s.  45;  and  43  &  44  Vict. 
(1880)  c.  20,  s.  48.  f 

See  also  Customs  ;  Excise. 


Winter  Heyning' — A  close  time  enforced  in  some  royal  forests 
from  22nd  November  to  4th  May,  during  which  a  right  of  pasture  could  not 
be  exercised ;  established  to  protect  the  winter  feed  of  the  deer.  See  Hunter 
on  Open  Spaces,  1896,  p.  1501 ;  and  Forest;  Forest  Law. 

Wires,  Overhead.— See  London  County,  vol.  viii.  at  p.  29. 

Witchcraft. — For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  witchcraft  may  be 
taken  to  include  any  claim  of  a  power  to  produce  effects  by  supernatural 
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causes.  By  whatever  name  such  an  alleged  power  might  be  called  in  any 
particular  case,  whether  witchcraft,  conjuration,  sorcery,  incantation,^  divina- 
tion, or  magic,  the  legal  consequences  attaching  to  its  supposed  exercise 
were  usually  the  same.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  psychological 
reasons  for  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  witchcraft.  Enough  that  the 
belief  was  for  centuries  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  life  and  liberty.  As 
has  been  well  said,  "  Sorcery  was  a  convenient  crime  to  fix  upon  those  who 
had  no  other." 

Legislation  began  as  early  as  the  pre-Conquest  codes.  After  the  Con- 
quest, the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  Courts  was  for  a  time 
concurrent.  The  former  punished  by  penance  and  fine  up  to  1542.  At 
common  law  witchcraft  was  an  indictable  offence,  though  not  a  felony  until 
33  Hen.  Vlli.  c.  8.  It  was  not  a  felony  at  common  law, "  because  no  external 
act  of  violence  was  offered  whereof  the  common  law  can  take  notice,  and 
secret  things  belong  to  God."^  The  earliest  trial  recorded  in  England  was 
before  a  secular  Court  in  1324.  In  Ireland  the  earliest  was  in  the  same  year, 
but  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  the  well-known  trial  of  Dame  Alice 
Kyteler  and  others  before  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.^  The  first  statute  after 
the  Conquest  dealing  with  the  matter  was  33  Hen.  viii.  c.  8  (1541).  This 
was  repealed  at  the  accession  of  Edward  vi.,  and  in  1562  another  Act 
(5  Eliz.  c.  16),  on  similar  lines,  was  passed,  but  with  more  detail  than  the 
Act  of  1541.  At  the  accession  of  James  I.,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the 
king's  reputation  as  an  expert  in  the  matter,  was  passed  1  Jac.  i.  c.  12, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  principal  Act  defining  and  punish- 
ing witchcraft.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1736  by  9  Geo.  il.  c.  5.  In  all 
the  Acts  it  was  necessary  (except  in  the  case  of  love-philtres)  that  injury 
should  have  been  caused  or  intended,  or  gain  made. 

Trials  for  witchcraft  in  England  do  not  seem  to  have  been  propor- 
tionately as  numerous  or  to  have  been  accompanied  with  those  cruel  details 
so  revolting  in  the  trials  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  diminishing  authority  of  the  Church  Courts — 
there  was  no  malleus  maleficarum  in  England — partly  by  the  absence  of 
torture  as  a  recognised  means  of  procedure,*  though  it  was  undoubtedly  too 
often  used  in  an  informal  manner,  as  by  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder,  and 
similar  ruffians.  Trials  in  England  were  most  numerous  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  State  Trials  contain  several  instances,  the  most 
interesting  being  perhaps  that  of  the  Suffolk  witches,  tried  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  on  March  16,  1664-65.^  In  this  case  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  the 
judge  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  the  expert  witness.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
in  his  summing  up,  said  that  it  was  undoubted  that  there  were  such 
creatures  as  witches,  for  the  Scriptures  affirmed  it,  and  the  wisdom  of 
nations  had  provided  laws  against  such  persons.  An  examination  of  the 
evidence  will  repay  perusal  by  the  curious  in  witchcraft  lore.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  feeling  towards  witchcraft  began  to 
change.     The  case  of  Hathaway  in  1702  no  doubt  accelerated  the  decay  of 

1  Incantatio  was  the  usual  word  when  indiotments  were  in  Latin.  Fine  distinctions 
were  drawn  between  conjuration,  witchcraft,  enchantment,  and  sorcery  ;  for  which,  see 
Tomlins,  Law  Did.  s.v.  "  Conjuration." 

2  1  Hale,  P.  C.  429. 

3  The  case,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  forms  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Camden  Society's 
Publications. 

*  On  the  Continent,  witchcraft  and  torture  were  inseparable.  The  title  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  work  is  a  good  instance  of  this  :  P.  Grillandus,  Tractatus  de  Hasreticis  et  Sorti- 
legiis  ....  item  de  Quxstionibus  et  Tortura  (Lyons,  1545). 

5  6  St.  Tri.  647. 
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the  old  belief.  He  was  convicted  of  falsely  pretending  to  be  bewitched,  and 
of  an  assault  on  an  alleged  witch.^  The  last  conviction  in  England  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  Jane  Wenham  at  Hertford  in  1712.  In  Scotland  a 
woman  was  burned  alive  in  Sutherland  ten  years  later. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law  pretended  supernatural  powers  may  be 
such  as  to  bring  those  professing  them  under  the  criminal  law,  or  to  avoid 
an  alienation  of  property  caused  by  belief  in  their  existence.  The  Act  of 
1736  enacted  that  any  person  pretending  to  use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes, 
or  discover  stolen  goods  by  skill  in  any  occult  or  crafty  science,  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  find  sureties  for  good 
behaviour.  This  is  still  law,  except  as  to  the  pillory.  By  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  83,  s.  4),  any  person  pretending  or  professing  to  tell 
fortunes,  or  using  any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  other- 
wise, to  deceive  and  impose  on  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  is  to  be 
deemed  a  rogue  and  vagabond  (see  Penny  v.  Hanson,  16  Cox  0.  0.  173 ; 
Monck  V.  Hilton,  2  Ex.  D.  268).  A  false  pretence  of  witchcraft  is  also 
indictable  under  the  Larceny  Act,  1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  88  :  see  B. 
V.  Giles,  L.  &  C.  502).  In  Lyon  v.  Home,  1868,  L.  E.  6  Eq.  655,  a' widow, 
aged  seventy  -  five,  was  induced  by  the  defendant,  a  spiritual  medium, 
to  transfer  a  large  sum  of  money  to  him,  under  the  belief  that  such  was  the 
wish  of  her  deceased  husband  as  declared  in  spiritualistic  manifestations. 
It  was  held  that  his  claim  of  supernatural  power  constituted  undue  influence, 
and  that  the  gift  must  be  set  aside. 

[Authorities. — The  main  authorities,  both  English  and  foreign,  will  be 
found  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  s.v.  "  Witchcraft."] 


With  all  Liberties  and  Free  Customs— A  clause  in 
grants  of  Markets  and  Fairs.  See  vol.  viii.  p.  222,  and  Penryn  v.  Best, 
1878,  3  Ex.  D.  292. 


Within. — The  word  "within"  has  been  judicially  construed  in  the 
following  phrases : — 

Within  a  street  does  not  necessarily  mean  "within"  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  for  a  house  or  yard  abutting  on  a  street  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  within  the  street.  But  it  is  "  within "  the  street  where  the 
sole  communication  is  with  the  street  (see  Baddeley  v.  Gingell,  1847,  17 
L.  J.  Ex.  63). 

There  seems  to  be  no  practical  difference  whether  a  house  is  said  to  be 
"within"  a  street  or  whether  it  is  "forming"  or  "fronting"  a  street 
(per  Cockburn,  C.J.,  London  School  Board  v.  St.  Mary,  Islington,  1875,  1 
Q.  B.  D.  65). 

Within  the  same  curtilage. — As  to  the  construction  of  this  phrase  in. 
sec.  250  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  see  Pilbrow  v.  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  33,  433. 

Within  a  certain  period. — If  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  within  a  certain 
time,  the  buyer  has  the  right  to  call  for  delivery  at  any  reasonable  time 
within  that  period  without  tendering  the  price,  which  is  only  payable  at 
the  expiration  of  such  time  (Spartali  v.  Benecke,  1850,  19  L.  J.  C.  P. 
293). 

Within  a  week,  or  so  many  days,  etc. — See  Time,  Computation  of. 

At  or  within  in  a  deed  or  will,  as  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  property, 

1  14  St.  Tri.  643. 
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means  "near  to"  or  "adjacent  to"  {Homer  v.  Homer,  1878,  47  L.  J.  Ch. 
635). 

NavigatiTig  within,  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  s.  379  (now 
M.  S.  Act,  1894,  s.  625),  means  "being  within"  {The  Stettin,  1863,  B.  &  L. 
199). 

Within  his  parish — i.e.  exemption  of  clergymen  from  turnpike  tolls. 
See  Temple  v.  Dickinson,  1859,  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  10,  where  it  was  said 
that  the  words  "  within  his  parish  "  define  the  ambit  of  his  duties,  not  that 
of  his  exemption. 

Within  the  jurisdiction. — See  Ann.  Pr.  1898,  pp.  271, 272,  and  Notes  to 
Order  11,  r.  1,  pp.  267-281 ;  also  Service  out  of  the  Jueisdiction. 

Within  the  realm — This  phrase  would  appear  to  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  not  the  Colonies.  As  to  how  far  it  includes  the  sea  round 
the  coasts  so  as  to  give  the  Queen's  Courts  jurisdiction,  see  B.  v.  Keyn, 
1876,  2  Ex.  D.  63,  and  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878  (41  & 
42  Vict.  c.  73). 

Within  the  United  Kingdom. — This  has  been  held  to  include  Jersey  (see 
Stoneham  v..  Ocean,  Railway,  etc..  Insurance  Co.,  1887, 19  Q.  B.  D.  237). 

[Authority. — Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.'] 


Without. — This  word  has  been  judicially  construed  in  the  following 
phrases : — 

1.  Without  benefit  of  Salvage. — See  Marine  Insurance,  IV.  (2)  Gaming  and  Wagering 
Policies,  vol.  viii.  p.  136. 

2.  Without  delay,  e.g.  to  prosecute  without  delay — to  use  due  diligence  in  the  business, 
see  per  Denman,  C.J.,  in  Harrison  v.  Wardle,  1833,  5  Barn.  &  Adol.  at  p.  154. 

3.  Without  dispute. — A  condition  of  sale  binding  the  purchaser  to  accept  the  vendor's 
title  "  without  dispute  "  has  been  held  to  preclude  the  purchaser  from  making  objections 
arising  on  the  face  of  documents  procured  by  him  aliunde  (see  cases  collected  in  Dart, 
V.  &  P.,  6th  ed.,  p.  169). 

But  (phfzre  whether  the  vendor  could  enforce  specific  performance  against  the 
purchaser  if  he  has  no  title  at  all  ?  See  per  Wood,  V.-C,  in  Keyse  v.  Rayden,  1853,  20 
L.  T.  0.  S.  244. 

4.  Without  having  been  Married — See,  as  to  the  difference  between  this  phrase  and 
"  unmarried,"  cases  collected  in  1  Jarm.,  5th  ed.,  pp.  487-489 ;  and  see  Stoddwrt  v.  Saville, 
[1894]  1  Ch.  480;  also  ante,  p.  696. 

5.  Without  injustice  to  Creditors. — See  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s.  18  (11),  and  In  re 
Moon,  1887,  19  Q.  B.  D.  669,  where  this  phrase  was  judicially  considered. 

6.  Without  interruption. — (a)  The  phrase  occurs  in  sec.  4  of  the  Prescription  Act, 
1832  (2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71).  See  Prescription.  (6)  In  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment 
the  words  "without  interruption"  prima  facie  mean  without  tow/wZ  interruption,  but 
may  extend  to  unlawful  interruption,  if  appropriate  language  be  used  (see  Woodfall, 
L.  &  T.,  16th  ed.,  p.  723). 

7.  Without  Issue. — See  Die  Without  Issue. 

8.  Without  risk  of  Craft.—See  Webster  v.  Bond,  1889,  0.  &  E.  339,  where  Mathew, 
J.,  held  the  words  to  mean  without  risk  or  liability  to  the  owner  of  the  craft  in  respect 
of  the  carriage  of  the  goods. 

See  Waste,  for  "  Without  Impeachment  of  Waste  "  ;  also  cp.  Prejudice  ; 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Restriction  of  Liability,  vol.  ii.  at  p.  97,  "without 
recourse  " ;  Auction,  vol.  i.  at  p.  414,  "  without  reserve." 


Without  Impeachment  of  Waste.— See  Waste. 
Without  Recourse.— See  Bills  of  Exchange. 
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Compelling  Attendance. 


Sulpmna. — Subpoenas  are  issued  out  of  the  Central  Office  of  the  High 
Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  all  proceedings  in  the  High 
Court,  except  those  on  the  Crown  side  (K.  S.  C,  Order  37,  rr.  20  and  26-34, 
Forms  1-7  in  the  App.  J).  Subpoenas  are  also  issued  from  the  High  Court 
for  all  arbitrations  to  which  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  applies  (52  &  53 
Vict.  c.  49,  ss.  8,  18,  24),  in  Bankruptcy  proceedings  (Bankruptcy  Eules, 
1883,  53-63),  and  in  proceedings  before  the  Statutory  Committee  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  65,  ss.  12-15,  and  Eules  of 
1889,  r.  7  A). 

Ordinary  subpcenas  are  only  effective  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  but  subpcenas  may  be  issued  by  special  order  of  the  Court  or  a  judge 
for  service  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  34) ;  and 
if  such  subpoenas  are  not  obeyed  after  tender  of  proper  sums  for  expenses, 
the  witness  may  be  punished  by  the  Courts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
process  was  served  (ibid.  ss.  3  and  4). 

Subpoenas  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  suhpanas  ad  testificandum,  which 
are  used  to  summon  a  witness  to  give  evidence,  and  suipcenas  duces  tecum, 
used  to  summon  a  witness  to  produce  a  document. 

Each  subpcena  ad  testificandum  contains  three  names  where  necessary 
or  required,  but  may  contain  any  larger  number  of  names  (Order  37,  r.  29). 
The  fee  for  each  subpoena  of  not  more  than  three  names  is  5s.  Service  of  a 
writ  of  subpoena  must  be  made  within  twelve  weeks  after  the  Teste  of  the 
writ  (Order  37,  r.  34).  It  only  remains  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  sittings 
or  assize  for  which  it  is  issued  (P.  M.  K.  (14)).  Service  is  effected  by 
delivering  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  and  of  the  indorsement,  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  the  original  writ.  In  the  case  of  subpcenas  duces  tecum,  not 
more  than  three  names  are  to  be  specified,  and  the  party  may  have  a 
separate  subpoena  for  each  witness  (Order  37,  r.  30). 

The  particular  documents  which  the  witness  is  required  to  produce 
ought  to  be  specified  {Newland  v.  Steer,  1865,  13  W.  E.  1014).  _ 

A  Crown  Office  subpoena  may  be  either  subpoena  ad  testificandum  or 
svhpcena  duces  tecum.  It  issues  out  of  the  Crown  Office  Department  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  (see  Forms  in  Appendix  to  Crown  Office  Eules, 
1886,  Nos.  151-168).  It  is  used  to  summon  witnesses  on  the  Crown  side 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  and  in. proceedings  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  or  at  assizes  or  Quarter  or  Petty  Sessions,  and  before  coroners  and 
commissioners  of  escheat  {B.  v.  Greenaway,  1845,  7  Q.  B.  126 ;  Amey  v. 
Long,  1808,  9  East,  473  ;  9  E.  E.  589  ;  Escheat  Procedure  Eules,  1889,  r.  5  ; 
Short  and  Mellor,  Croum  Office  Practice,  p.  450). 

Tender  of  expenses  with  service  is  not  necessary,  and  a  witness  whose 
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expenses  have  not  been  paid,  cannot  refuse  to  give  evidence  on  that  ground 
(Short  and  Mellor,  Grown  Office,  Practice,  p.  452). 

Service  of  a  subpoena  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  give  evi- 
dence in  another  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  may  be  made  under  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  92,  s.  3.  In  such  cases  a  reasonable  and  sufficient  sum  for  expenses 
must  be  tendered  {ibid.  s.  4). 

Subject  to  the  qualifications  noted  under  this  head  and  under  head 
Subpoena,  supra,  the  Courts  have  no  machinery  for  securing  the  attendance 
here  of  foreign  witnesses  resident  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  In  the  High 
Court  where  a  foreign  witness,  not  accessible  by  subpoena,  whose  evidence 
is  material  in  a  cause,  refuses  to  attend  unless  remunerated  for  his 
trouble,  the  compensation  paid  to  him,  if  reasonable  in  amount,  will 
generally  be  allowed,  and  taxed  against  the  losing  party  (see  Lonergan  v. 
Boyal  Eaxhange  Assurance,  1831,  7  Bing.  725,  729 ;  Tremain  v.  Barrett, 
1815,  6  Taun.  88  ;  16  E.  E.  584).  As  much  as  a  guinea  a  day,  and  a  total 
of  over  £100,  has  been  allowed  (see  Stewart  v.  Slede,  1842,  5  Man.  &  G.  669 ; 
Mount  V.  Larkins,  1831,  8  Bing.  195-197;  34  E.  E.  644;  The  Bahia,  1865, 
L.  E.  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  15,  16). 

For  criminal  cases  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  clerk  of  the  Court  in  which 
the  defendant  is  to  be  tried  also  issues  subpcenas  ad  testificandum,  and 
duces  tecum.  Such  subpoenas  may  contain  the  names  of  four  witnesses 
(Archbold,  Or.  Ev.  p.  340).  A  copy  should  be  served  personally,  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  witness  the  original  writ. 

A  witness  who  is  in  Court  is  bound  to  give  evidence  if  called  on  in  a 
criminal  case,  although  he  has  not  been  subpoenaed  {B.  v.  Sadler,  1830,  4 
Car.  &  P.  218). 

Becognisances. — A  recognisance  to  give  evidence  is  a  bond  testifying  that 
the  recognisor  owes  the  Queen  a  certain  sum,  to  be  levied  upon  his  goods 
and  tenements  if  he  fail  to  appear  and  give  evidence. 

Justices  of  the  peace  who  commit  a  prisoner  for  trial  are  required  to 
bind  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  before  the  grand  jury  and  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment  (11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  42,  s.  20 ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  ss.  3  and  4). 

Coroners  taking  an  inquisition  whereby  any  person  is  indicted  for 
murder  or  manslaughter  have  a  similar  power  and  duty  (50  &  51  Vict, 
c.  71,  s.  5). 

If  the  witness  fail  to  appear  and  give  evidence,  his  recognisances  may 
be  estreated  (7  Geo.  iv.  c.  64,  s.  31).  If  a  witness  who  has  given  evidence 
before  justices  refuses  to  be  bound,  he  may  be  committed  (11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  42,  s.  29). 

Summons. — The  attendance  of  witnesses  in  the  County  Courts  is  procured 
by  summons.  The  summons  is  obtained  from  the  registrar,  and  may  be 
served  by  the  bailiff.  It  may  require  the  production  of  documents  (51  &  52 
Vict.  c.  43,  s.  110,  and  C.  C.  Eules,  1889,  Order  18,  rr.  1-4).  A  witness  who 
neglects  to  obey  the  summons,  or  refuses  to  give  evidence,  may  be  fined  £10 
{ibid.  s.  111). 

Summonses  are  used  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before 
justices  of  the  peace  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  7).  A  summons  which  is  to  be 
used  at  a  place  in  England  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  .issuing 
it,  must  be  backed  by  a  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  used  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  36).  A  witness  is  not  bound  to  attend 
unless  his  expenses  are  paid  with  his  summons.  If  such  expenses  have  been 
paid,  and  the  summons  be  disobeyed,  without  just  excuse,  the  justices  may 
issue  a  warrant.     When  it  is  probable  that  a  witness  will  not  come  unless 
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compelled,  they  may  issue  a  warrant  in  the  first  instance  (11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  43,  s.  7). 

Summons  is  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  a  person  for 
examination  under  sees.  115  and  117  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862  (Emden's 
Winding  up  of  Companies, -p-p.  201,  575),  and  for  procuring  the  attendance  of 
a  witness  before  the  Master  in  proceedings  in  chambers  in  the  Chancery 
Division  (E.  S.  C,  Order  55,  rr.  16,  17). 

A  revising  barrister  may,  by  summons,  require  any  person  to  attend  and 
give  evidence  or  produce  documents  for  the  purpose  of  the  revision,  and  on 
his  failure  to  attend  after  tender  of  a  reasonable  amount  for  expenses,  may 
fine  him  £5  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  36). 

By  a  number  of  Acts  special  provision  is  made  for  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  by  summonses  for  proceedings  under  those  Acts 
(see,  e.g.,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70,  s.  2  (Local  Government  Board) ;  39  &  40  Vict. 
c.  36,  ss.  36  and  37  (Board  of  Customs) ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  137,  ss.  10-14,  and 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124  (Charitable  Trusts  Acts) ;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  1 
(Charity  Commissioners);  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118,  ss.  9,  39,  40,  159,  and  164 
(Inclosure  Commissioners). 

Habeas  Corpus  ad  Testificandum  is  a  writ  issued  by  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court,  directed  to  briag  up  a  prisoner  detained  in  any  prison  to  give  evidence 
in  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  or  any  other  Court  of  Eecord  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  arbitrations  (44  Geo.  in.  c.  102  ;  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  49, 
s.  18). 

When  a  prisoner  is  in  custody  on  a  criminal  charge,  a  warrant  or  order 
of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  be  obtained 
(16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  9  ;  and  see  now  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  11).  A  judge 
of  a  County  Court  may  issue  a  warrant  to  bring  up  a  prisoner,  confined 
otherwise  than  on  civil  process,  to  give  evidence  in  a  County  Court  (51  & 
52  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  112). 

JDisobedience  to  Subpoena  or  Summons. — A  witness  who  disobeys  a 
subpoena  issued  out  of  the  High  Court,  after  having  had  his  expenses  paid  or 
tendered,  is  guilty  of  contempt,  and  may  be  committed  {In  re  Batson,  1894, 
70  L.  T.  382).  He  is  also  liable  to  an  action  for  penalty  and  damages  or 
debt  (5  Eliz.  c.  9,  s.  12). 

A  witness  who,  having  been  duly  served  and  sworn,  and  having  had 
expenses  paid,  refuses  to  give  evidence,  may  be  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  {Ex  parte  Fernandez,  1861,  10  C.  B.  K  S.  3). 

Disobedience  to  a  subpoena  issued  by  a  clerk  of  assize  or  clerk  of  the  peace 
may,  it  seems,  be  punished  by  fine  (see  R.  v.  Clement,  1821,  4  Barn.  &  Aid. 
218 ;  23  E.  E.  260). 

Expenses  of  Witnesses. 

In  civil  cases  a  witness  is  entitled  to  his  reasonable  expenses  for  going 
and  returning  and  staying  in  the  place  where  he  is  to  give  evidence,  and 
may  refuse  to  give  evidence  till  his  expenses  are  paid. 

A  scale  of  expenses  to  be  allowed  to  witnesses  in  County  Courts  is 
provided  by  the    rules    (C.    C.    Eules,  1889,   Order    50    a,  rr.    25-32, 

In  the  High  Court  there  appears  to  be  no  fixed  scale  (but  see  Order  65, 
r.  27  (9),  and  notes  in  Annual  Practice).  . 

A  witness  who  is  subpcenaed,  and  attends  the  trial  and  refuses  to  give 
evidence  till  his  expenses  are  paid,  and  is  thereupon  not  examined,  may 
nevertheless  maintain  an  action  upon  an  implied  promise  to  pay  such 
expenses  {Eallett  v.  Mears,  1810, 13  East,  15 ;  12  E.  E.  296 ;  11  Buhng  Cases, 
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172) ;  but  the  solicitor  is  not  generally  personally  liable  {Robins  v.  Bridge, 
1837,  3  Mee.  &  W.  146 ;  6  Dowl.  140). 

In  criminal  cases  attendance  is  a  public  duty,  and  a  witness  cannot 
(except  in  cases  under  45  Geo.  iii.  c.  92,  supra)  claim  to  have  his  expenses 
paid  before  giving  evidence;  but  in  cases  of  felony  and  most  cases  of 
misdemeanour  there  is  statutory  provision  for  the  recovery  of  witnesses' 
expenses  out  of  the  rates  (Short  and  Mellor,  Crown  Office  Practice,  p.  453). 

Peotection  of  Witnesses. 

Witnesses  are  absolutely  protected  from  any  action  for  defamation  with 
respect  to  such  statements  as  they  make  in  the  course  of  giving  evidence 
{Seaman  v.  Netherclift,  1876,  1  C.  P.  D.  540). 

Witnesses  are  protected  from  arrest  upon  civil  process  whilst  attending 
the  place  of  trial,  and  whilst  going  and  returning  {Meeldns  v.  Smith,  1791, 
1  Black.  H.  637 ;  Walpole  v.  Alexander,  1782,  3  Doug.  45).  This  privilege 
does  not  extend  to  protection  from  arrest  upon  criminal  process  {In  re 
Douglas,  1842,  3  Q.  B.  837). 

It  is  a  misdemeanour  to  endeavour  to  intimidate  a  witness  from  giving 
evidence  in  a  prosecution  {Poole  v.  Gould,  1856,  1  H.  &  N.  99).  It  is 
contempt  of  Court  to  intimidate  a  witness  in  a  civil  suit  {Shaw  v.  Shaw,  1862, 
31  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  95 ;  B.  v.  Onslow  &  Whalley,  1893,  12  Cox  C.  C.  358). 
Witnesses  before  Eoyal  Commissions,  Parliamentary  Committees,  etc., 
have  special  protection  by  statute  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  64). 

Incompetency  of  Witnesses. 

Most  of  the  grounds  of  incompetency  have  been  abolished  by  legislation ; 
but  persons  whose  mental  capacity  is  for  the  time  being  insufficient,  from 
childhood,  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  disease,  are  still  incompetent  (Taylor, 
Evidence,  ss.  1375-1377). 

No  person  is  now  excluded  from  giving  evidence  by  reason  of  incapacity 
from  crime  or  from  interest — except  in  certain  cases  the  parties  themselves, 
their  husbands  and  wives  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85). 

In  certain  civil  proceediiigs  the  parties,  though  competent  as  witnesses, 
are  not  compellable.  These  are  {a)  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  68,  s.  2) ;  (&)  proceedings  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  adultery  (as  to  (b),  see  Plackhorne  v.  Blackhorne,  1868,  L.  E. 
1  P.  &  D.  563  ("instituted");  Nottingham  v.  Tomhinson,  1879,  4  C.  P:  D. 
343  ("  in  consequence  of  adultery  ")).  The  parties  and  the  husbands  and 
wives  of  the  parties  in  those  proceedings  are  competent  witnesses ;  but  no 
witness,  whether  a  party  or  not,  may  be  asked  or  is  bound  to  answer  any 
question  tending  to  show  that  he  or  she  has  been  guilty  of  adultery,  unless 
such  witness  shall  have  already  given  evidence  in  the  same  proceedings  in 
disproof  of  his  or  her  alleged  adultery  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  68,  s.  3). 

Under  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  36),  in  all 
criminal  proceedings  since  October  12,  1898,  the  accused  and  the  wife  or 
husband  of  the  accused  are  competent  witnesses  for  the  defence  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  either  before  justices  or  at  a  trial  on  indictment. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  accused  is  charged  alone  or  jointly  with 
another  person  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  1).  This  abrogates  the  long 
established  common  law  rule  that  in  criminal  proceedivigs  any  person 
charged  with  any  indictable  offence,  or  any  offence  punishable  on  summary 
conviction,  was  incompetent,  as  was  also  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person, 
unless  the  proceeding  was  one  for  assault,  etc.,  on  the  witness  (see  61  &  62 
Vict.  c.  36,  s.  4  (2);  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  3;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  83,  s.  2); 
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and  prisoners  indicted  together  could  not  testify  for  or  against  each  other 
(R  V.  Payne,  1872,  L.  E.  1  C.  C.  E.  349 ;  12  Cox  C.  0.  118).  Under  the 
Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Act,  1898,  which,  as  above  stated,  makes  every 
person  charged  with  an  offence,  and  the  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  person  so  charged,  a  competent  witness  for  the  defence  at  every  stage 
of  proceedings,  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Act,  an  accused 
person  cannot  be  called  as  a  witness  except  upon  his  own  application,  nor 
can  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  accused  be  called  except  upon  the  application 
of  the  accused,  and  if  he  does  not  choose  to  give  evidence,  that  circumstance 
is  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  prosecution. 

This  change  in  the  law  is  safeguarded  as  follows.  The  accused  or  the 
husband  or  wife  cannot  (v.  sup.)  be  called  except  on  the  application  of  the 
accused,  and  the  failure  to  call  such  witnesses  shall  not  be  commented  on 
by  the  prosecution  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  1  (a),  (h),  (c)).  One  spouse  cannot 
be  compelled  to  disclose  any  communication  received  from  the  other  during 
the  marriage. 

The  accused  is  ordinarily  to  give  his  evidence  from  the  witness  box ; 
he  may  be  asked  questions  tending  to  incriminate  him  of  the  offence 
charged,  but  may  not  be  asked  or  required  to  answer  whether  he  has  been 
convicted  or  accused  of  other  offences,  or  is  of  bad  character,  unless — 

(i.)  The  proof  of  committing  a  prior  offence  is  admissible  to  prove  his 
guilt  of  the  offence  charged ; 

(ii.)  He  or  his  advocate  have  asked  questions  tending  to  establish  his 
good  character,  or  have  given  evidence  of  good  character,  or  made  imputations 
on  the  character  of  the  prosecutor ; 

(iii.)  He  has  given  evidence  anent  any  other  person  charged  with  the 
same  offence. 

The  defendant,  if  called,  must  be  sworn  and  examined  immediately  on 
the  close  of  the  prosecution,  and  if  he  alone  is  called,  the  right  of  his 
counsel  to  the  last  word  is  not  lost  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  36,  ss.  2,  3).  The  right 
to  give  evidence  does  not  affect  the  procedure  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42, 
s.  18,  nor  the  right  to  make  an  unsworn  statement. 

The  Act  of  1898  applies  to  all  criminal  proceedings  except  courts- 
martial,  to  which  it  may  be  extended  by  general  orders  under  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  65),  or  the  Army  Act  (44  &  45 
Vict.  c.  58,  s.  20).  It  does  not  repeal  the  numerous  Acts  creating  exceptions 
to  the  common  law  rule,  but  in  its  terms  it  is  wide  enough  to  supersede 
them  all  except  as  specially  indicated  below.  As  its  construction  is  not 
yet  determined,  it  is  well  to  enumerate  the  bulk  of  the  excepting  Acts. 

In  criminal  proceediags  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75,  ss.  12,  16),  the  husband  and  wife  are  com- 
petent witnesses  and,  except  when  defendant,  compellable  to  give  evidence 
(47  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  1 ;  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  4  (1)). 

In  the  following  cases  the  defendant  and  the  husband  or  wife  of  the 
defendant  are  competent,  but  not  compellable,  witnesses : — 

Penal  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Bishop  of  Norwich  v. 
Pearse,  1868,  L.  E.  2  Ad.  &  Ec.  281) ;  prosecutions  for  libel  (51  &  52  Vict, 
c.  64,  s.  9);  prosecutions  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824  (5  Geo.  iv.  c.  83  *), 
for  desertion  of  wife  or  children,  ss.  48-55  of  the  Offences  agamst  the 
Person  Act,  1861  *  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100),  and  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1885,  or  for  rape,  indecent  assault,  or  abduction  (48  &  49  Vict. 
c.  69  s  4*;  ^.  V.  Owen,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  829);  prosecutions  under  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  12  *) ; 
under  the  Army  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  156) ;  the  Conspiracy 
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and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  11) ;  and  the 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Acts,  1883  and  1895  (46  &  47 
Vict.  c.  51,  s.  53 ;  58  &  59  Vict.  c.  40,  s.  2).  In  prosecutions  under  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  51  (4)) ;  the  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  5) ;  and  the  False  Alarms  of 
Pire  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  2),  the  defendant  and  his  wife  are 
competent  but  not  compellable  (as  to  whether  "  wife  "  includes  "  husband," 
see  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  1).  In  the  cases  marked  *  the  consent  of  the 
accused  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the  spouse  to  testify  (61  &  62  Vict, 
c.  36,  s.  4). 

In  the  following  cases  the  defendant,  but  not  the  husband  or  wife  of  the 
defendant,  may  give  evidence,  namely : — Prosecutions  under  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  57) ;  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  697) ;  the  Mines  Eegulation  Acts,  1872 
(35  &  36  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  63  ;  35  &  36  Vicb.  c.  77,  s.  34) ;  the  Threshing  Machine 
Accidents  Prevention  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  12,  s.  3) ;  and  the  Chaff- 
Cutting  Machines  (Accidents)  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  5). 

In  prosecutions  under  the  following  Acts,  the  defendant  is  competent, 
but  not  compellable,  and  the  husband  or  wife  is  competent  and  compellable 
at  the  option  of  the  defendant: — The  Explosive  Substances  Act,  1883 
(46  &  47  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  4) ;  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887  (50  &  51 
Vict.  c.  28,  s.  10),  and  the  Betting  and  Loans  (Infants)  Act,  1892  (55  &  56 
Vict.  c.  4,  s.  6). 

In  prosecutions  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  (38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  63,  s.  21),  the  defendant  is  competent,  and  his  wife  is  competent 
and  compellable  at  the  option  of  the  defendant. 

Oath. 

The  witness  must  give  his  evidence  on  oath.  Either  the  ordinary  form 
of  oath  in  use  for  Christians,  or  an  oath  in  such  form  and  with  such 
ceremonies  as  the  witness  may  declare  to  be  binding  on  him  (1  &  2  Vict. 
c.  105  ;  Omichund  v.  Barker,  1744,  Willes,  538 ;  1  Atk.  21 ;  11  Ruling 
Cases,  126). 

Any  person  who  desires  to  do  so  may  swear  in  the  Scotch  form  with 
uplifted  hand  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  5). 

Persons  who  have  no  religious  belief,  or  who  object  to  taking  the  oath 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  their  religious  belief,  may  affirm 
(51  &  52  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  1 ;  and  see  Affirmation). 

In  proceedings  under  sec.  4  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
(48  &  49  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  4),  and  under  the  Prevention  of  "Cruelty  to  Children 
Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  15),  a  child  of  tender  years  may  give 
evidence  without  being  sworn,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  child  has 
sufficient  intelligence  to  justify  the  reception  of  the  evidence,  and  under- 
stands the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth,  but  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath. 

Peejuby. 

A  witness  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  or  having  affirmed,  wilfully 
gives  false  evidence,  and  a  child  who  does  so  without  being  sworn  in 
accordance  with  sec.  15  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894, 
is  indictable  for  perjury  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  25,  s.  2 ;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  19-22. 
See  Peejury).     Qu.  whether  prevarication  is  contempt.     See  vol.  x.  p.  31. 

It  is  also  an  indictable  offence  to  procure  witnesses  to  give  false  evidence 
(14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  21.    See  Perjury). 
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Examination  in  Chief. 

The  witness,  having  been  sworn,  is  examined  in  chief  by  the  party- 
calling  him.  The  examination  should  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions, 
so  arranged  that  in  answering  them  the  witness  will  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  relevant  facts  to  which  he  can  depose.  The  introductory 
questions,  which  merely  bring  the  witness  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  are 
usually  so  framed  that  the  witness  has  only  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  But 
when  disputed  matters  are  reached,  leading  questions,  i.e.  those  which 
suggest  to  the  witness  the  answer  he  is  to  give,  are  not  allowed.  A  question 
is  not  a  leading  question  when  it  merely  directs  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  the  subject  respecting  which  he  is  questioned,  without  suggesting 
the  answer. 

So,  in  an  action  for  slander  of  a  tradesman  by  saying  of  him,  "  that  he 
was  in  bankrupt  circumstances,  that  his  name  had  been  seen  in  a  list  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  would  appear  in  the  next  Gazette,"  a  witness  having 
deposed  to  a  conversation  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  first  two  of  these 
expressions,  was  asked,  "  Was  anything  said  about  the  Gazette  ? "  This  was 
objected  to  as  leading,  but  was  allowed  by  Tindal,  C.J.  {Rivers  v.  Hague, 
1837,  cited  in  Best  on  Evidence,  p.  592).  Leading  questions  are  allowed  in 
examination  in  chief  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  persons,  things,  and 
documents.  And  where  a  witness's  independent  recollection  of  a  matter 
has  been  exhausted,  the  judge  will  often  permit  him  to  be  led  to  the  very 
particulars  which  are  sought,  if  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  given  his 
evidence  it  appears  that  it  can  with  fairness  be  done  {Gourteen  v.  Touse, 
1807,  1  Camp.  43 ;  10  E.  E.  627). 

Eefreshing  Memory. — A  witness  may  refresh  his  memory  by  looking  at 
any  memorandum  made  by  him  (or  made  by  another  under  the  observation 
of  the  witness,  or  checked  by  him),  either  contemporaneously  with  the 
transaction  to  which  it  relates,  or  so  soon  after  that  the  transaction  was  still 
fresh  in  his  memory  {Whitfield  v.  Aland,  1849,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  1015; 
Maugham  v.  Hubbard,  1828,  8  Barn.  &  Cress.  14 ;  32  E.  E.  328 ;  Wood  v. 
Cooper,  1845,  1  Car.  &  Kir.  645 ;  Burt  v.  Flummer,  1834,  2  Ad.  &  E.  341 ; 
Burrough  v.  Martin,  1809,  2  Camp.  112 ;  11  E.  E.  679) ;  though  such  docu- 
ment would  not  in  itself  be  admissible  in  evidence  {B.  v.  Buncomle,  1835, 
8  Car.  &  P.  369 ;  Maugham  v.  Hubbard,  supra ;  Gregory  v.  Tavemor,  1833, 
6  Car.  &  P.  280).  Where  the  original  is  lost,  the  witness  may  refresh  his 
memory  by  a  copy  which  he  can  prove  to  be  accurate  {Topham  v.  M'Gregor, 
1844, 1  Car.  &  Kir.  320). 

In  the  same  way,  expert  witnesses  may  refresh  their  memory  by 
reference  to  books  which  they  consult  as  works  of  authority  {Collier  v. 
Simpson,  1831,  5  Car.  &  P.  73  ;  Bowley  v.  Z.  &  N.-W.  Bwy.  Co.,  1873,  L.  E. 
8  Ex.  221). 

Question  in  Issue. — In  examination  in  chief  a  witness  may  not  be  asked 
the  question  in  issue :  he  may  only  be  asked  as  to  the  facts  by  which 
the  issue  is  to  be  proved.  So  in  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  the 
issue  being  as  to  the  person  with  whom  the  defendant  dealt,  the  plaintiff's 
witness  (who  gave  the  order)  could  not  be  asked,  "  With  whom  did  you 
deal?"  {Bonfield  v.  Smith,  1844,  13  Mee.  &  W.  405). 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  in  the  case  of  expert  witnesses,  who 
may  be  asked  their  opinion  although  the  answer  would  involve  a  general 
conclusion  upon  a  question  in  issue  {Bechwith  v.  Sidebotham,  1807,  1  Camp. 
117 ;  10  E.  E.  652).  An  expert  may  be  called  to  prove  facts  within  his 
own  knowledge,  and  give  his  opinion  on  them,  or  facts  may  be  put  to  him 
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hypothetically,  and  he  may  be  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  true  (B.  v.  McNaghten,  1843,  1  Car.  &.  Kir.  130,  note  at 
p.  135  ;  B.  V.  Searle,  1831,  1  Moo.  &  E.  75  :  B.  v.  Wright,  1821,  Euss.  & 
E.  456 ;  Malton  v.  Nesbitt,  1824,  1  Car.  &  P.  70,  72 ;  Fenwick  v.  Bell,  1844, 
1  Car.  &  Kir.  312). 

Hostile  Witness. — A  party  may  not  impeach  the  credit  of  his  own 
witness  by  general  evidence  of  bad  character,  but  if  the  witness  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  hostile,  he  may  contradict  him  by  other  evidence.  A 
hostile  witness  may  also,  with  the  leave  of  the  judge,  be  cross-examined  as 
to  any  previous  statement  he  has  made  inconsistent  with  his  present 
testimony.  And  if  he  does  not  admit  having  made  the  statement,  proof 
may  be  given  that  he  did  make  it  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  3).  These 
provisions  only  apply  to  a  witness  who  is  not  merely  adverse,  but  biassed 
or  disinclined  to  tell  the  truth  (Greenhough  v.  JEccles,  1859,  5  C.  B.  N.  S. 
786  ;  Coles  v.  Coles,  1866,  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  70).  It  is  in  the  absolute  discretion 
of  the  judge  to  permit  or  refuse  to  permit  a  party  to  cross-examine  his  own 
hostile'  witness  {Price  v.  Manning,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  372 ;  58  L.  J.  Ch.  649  ; 
Bice  V.  Howard,  1$86,  16  Q.  B.  D.  681).  If  the  witness  has  given  a  signed 
proof  or  depositions,  he  may  be  confronted  therewith.  A  witness  whose 
evidence  is  unexpectedly  adverse,  but  who  is  not  hostile,  may  be  contra- 
dicted by  other  evidence,  but  cannot  be  cross-examined  as  to  previous 
statements  {Ewer  v.  Ambrose,  1825,  3  Barn.  &  Cress.  746 ;  Melhuish  v. 
Gollyer,  1850,  15  Q.  B.  878,  887). 

Cross-examination. 

After  a  witness  has  been  examined  in  chief,  the  opposite  party  (or 
parties,  if  more  than  one)  has  the  right  to  cross-examine  him.  And 
a  witness  may  be  cross-examined  if  he  has  been  called  and  sworn, 
even  though  he  has  not  been  examined  in  chief  at  all,  but  is  merely  called 
upon  to  produce  a  document  {B.  v.  Brooke,  1819,  2  Stark.  472;  20  E.  E. 
723  ;  11  Buling  Cases,  166).  But  a  witness  who  is  merely  called  to  produce, 
need  not  be  sworn  {Summers  v.  Mosely,  1834,  1  C.  M.  &  E.  94) ;  and  if  he  is 
sworn  by  mistake,  either  of  the  officer  or  of  counsel  calling  him,  the  other 
party  has  no  right  to  cross-examine  him  {Wood  v.  MeKinnon,  1840,  2  Moo. 
&  E.  273 ;  11  Buling  Cases,  167).  If  a  witness  is  called  and  examined  by 
the  judge  himself,  neither  party  may  cross-examine  such  witness  without 
leave  of  the  judge  {Coulson  v.  Dishorough,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  316). 

In  cross-examination  leading  questions  are  always  permissible,  except 
perhaps  when  the  witness  shows  a  bias  against  the  party  who  called  him, 
and  a  desire  to  assist  his  opponent  {Parkin  v.  Moon,  1835,  7  Car.  &  P.  408; 
B.  V.  Hardy,  1794,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  659).  Cross-examination  may  be 
directed  either  to  getting  from  the  witness  admissions  or  evidence  required 
by  the  cross-examining  party,  or  to  discrediting  the  evidence  given  in  chief. 

For  the  first-named  purpose,  questions  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  all 
facts  relevant  to  the  issue. 

It  is  usual  also  to  give  witnesses  in  cross-examination  an  opportunity  of 
admitting  or  contradicting  the  evidence  to  be  called  by  the  other  side. 
Thus  when  the  plaintiff  begins,  the  defendant's  counsel  should  in  his 
cross-examination  foreshadow  his  case,  and  put  to  the  plaintiff  or  his 
witnesses  so  much  of  the  defendant's  case  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
a  position  to  deny  or  admit.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  plaintiff  is  usually 
permitted,  at  the  close  of  the  defendant's  case,  to  recall  his  witnesses  to  give 
their  version  of  such  of  the  evidence  given  by  defendant's  witnesses  as  was 
not  put  to  them. 
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For  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  evidence  given  in  chief,  considerable 
latitude  is  allowed,  but  the  judge  may,  in  the  High  Court  at  any  rate, 
disallow  any  questions  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  vexatious  and 
not  relevant  (Order  36,  r.  38). 

A  witness  may  be  cross-examined  not  only  as  to  the  relevant  facts,  but 
also  as  to  all  facts  which  reasonably  tend  to  affect  his  credibility  ( Harris  v. 
Tippett,  1811,  2  Camp.  637;  12  E.  E.  767). 

Evidence  to  Discredit. — If  a  question  asked  with  a  view  to  discredit  the 
witness's  evidence  be  directed  to  a  matter  collateral  to  the  issue,  his 
answer  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  and  other  witnesses  cannot  be 
called  to  contradict  him  {Harris  \.'  Tippett,  1811,  2  Camp.  637;  12  E.  E. 
767;  11  Ruling  Cases,  144;  R.  v.  Watson,  1817,  2  Stark.  149). 

In  certain  circumstances,  however,  it  is  permissible  to  bring  evidence 
to  contradict  the  answers  of  a  witness  given  in  cross-examination  to  credit. 
This  is  called  evidence  to  discredit. 

(i.)  A  witness  may  be  asked  whether  he  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  misdemeanour,  and  upon  being  so  questioned  if  he  either  denies  or  does 
not  admit  the  fact  or  refuses  to  answer,  the  cross-examining  party  may 
prove  such  conviction,  although  the  fact  be  irrelevant  to  the  issue  (28  & 
29  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  6 ;  Ward  v.  Sinfield,  1880,  49  L.  J.  C.  P.  696).  The 
conviction  may  be  proved  by  production  of  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  (or  his  deputy)  where  the  offender  was  convicted  (ibid.). 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  except  under 
the  conditions  stated,  ante,  p.  709. 

(ii.)  If  a  witness,  upon  cross-examination  as  to  a  former  statement  made 
by  him  relative  to  the  subject-mattei-  at  issue,  does  not  distinctly  admit  that 
he  has  made  such  statement,  proof  may  be  given  that  he  did  in  fact  make 
it ;  but  before  such  proof  can  be  given,  the  circixmstances  of  the  supposed 
statement,  sufficient  to  designate  the  particular  occasion,  must  be  mentioned 
to  the  witness,  and  he  must  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  has  made  such 
statement  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  18,  ss.  1  and  4).  A  witness  may  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  previous  statements  made  by  him  in  writing,  without  such 
writing  being  shown  to  him ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  contradict  him  by  such 
writing,  his  attention  must  first  be  called  to  those  parts  of  the  writing  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  contradict  him.  The  judge  can  require  the  produc- 
tion of  the  writing  at  any  time  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  18,  ss.  1  and  5); 

(iii.)  Whether  a  witness  is  cross-examined  or  not,  evidence  may  always 
-be  brought  by  the  other  side  to  show  that  his  general  character  is  such  that 
he  is  unworthy  to  be  believed  on  his  oath  (R.  v.  Brown,  1867,  L.  E.  1  C.  C.  E. 
70).  Such  evidence  must  be  as  to  the  witness's  general  character  for 
veracity  only,  and  must  not  refer  to  particular  acts  of  misconduct  (R.  v. 
Maslcall,  1780,  21  St.  Tri.  686  ;  Sharp  v.  Scoging,  1817,  Holt  N.  P.  541). 
And  when  such  evidence  is  brought,  evidence  may  be  produced  by  the 
party  calling  the  witness  to  show  that  he  bears  a  good  character  {R.  v. 
Murphy,  1753,  19  How.  St.  Tr.  724;  R.  v.  Clarke,  1817,  2  Stark. 
241). 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  defendant  when  called  in  a  criminal  case 
except  under  the  conditions  stated,  ante,  p.  709. 

(iv.)  When  a  witness  in  cross-examination  is  asked  whether  he  has  any 
indirect  motive,  such  as  malice  or  revenge,  for  giving  false  evidence,  or  has 
been  bribed,  and  denies  it,  evidence  may  be  called  to  contradict  him  {R. 
V.  Yewin,  1811,  2  Camp.  638  ;  Thomas  v.  David,  1836,  7  Car.  &  P.  350',; 
R.  V.  Lord  Stafford,  1680,  7  How.  St.  Tr.  1400  ;  and  see  A.-G.  v.  Hitchcock, 
1847,  1  Ex.  Eep.  91). 
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Ee-examination. 

After  a  witness  has  been  cross-examined  by  the  opponent,  the  party  who 
called  him  may  re-examine  the  witness.  Ee-examination  must  be  confined 
to  the  matters  about  which  the  witness  was  cross-examined  (B.  v.  Beezley, 
1830,  4  Car.  &  P.  220).  If  in  cross-examination  a  document  has  been 
handed  to  a  witness  merely  for  the  purpose  of  his  identifying  it  or  proving 
the  signature,  no  questions  having  been  asked  as  to  its  contents,  there  is  no 
right  to  ask  questions  as  to  its  contents  in  re-examination  {Cofe  v.  Thames 
Haven  Dock  Go.,  1848,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  757).  Leading  questions,  and  questions 
the  answers  to  which  involve  the  issue  for  the  jury,  may  be  objected  to  as 
in  examination  in  chief. 

Attesting  Witness. 

In  the  case  of  the  following  documents,  attestation  is  necessary  to  their 
validity :— (a)  Wills  (7  Will.  iv.  &  1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  9),  two  witnesses; 
(h)  powers  to  be  exercised  otherwise  than  by  will  (22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35, 
s.  12),  two  or  more  witnesses;  (c)  bills  of  sale  executed  since  1878,  one 
witness  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31,  s.  10  ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  10 ;  Seal  v. 
Glaridge,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  D.  517). 

(As  to  declaration  of  parish  councillor  on  taking  office,  see  56  &  57  Viet, 
c.  73,  Sched.  II. ;  guardians,  district  councillors,  and  town  councillors,  see 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  35.) 

To  prove  the  above  documents  an  attesting  witness  must  be  called  if 
possible  (see  Evidence). 

Other  documents  are  frequently  attested,  but  to  prove  the  execution  it 
is  not  necessary  to  call  any  of  the  attesting  witnesses  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125, 
s.  26). 

A  party  to  an  instrument  is  not  competent  as  an  attesting  witness 
{Freshfield  v.  Beed,  1842,  9  Mee.  &  W.  404).  Executors  and  beneficiaries 
under  a  will  are  competent,  but  no  attesting  witness  or  his  husband  or  wife 
can  take  any  benefit  under  the  will  (7  Will.  iv.  &  1  Vict.  c.  26,  ss.  15  and 
17). 

Brivilege  of  Witnesses. — See  Evidence. 

Witness  to  Character. — See  Evidence. 

Expert  Witness. — See  Evidence. 

Where  more  than  one  Witness  necessary. — See  Coeeobokation. 

{^Authorities.  —  Taylor  on  Evidence ;  Best  on  Evidence ;  Wills  on 
Evidence.'] 


Women,  Rights  and  Disabilities  of. 

Shoet  Histoeical  Account. 

Nowhere  were  women  treated  with  more  complaisance  and  affection,  and  had  a 
greater  regard  paid  them  as  part  of  the  reasonable  and  human  species,  than  among  the 
early  Teutonic  races.  The  management  of  those  affairs  which  now  belong  to  men  were 
left  to  the  care  and  discretion  of  women  (Tacit,  de  Mm:  Germ.),  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  they  had  some  authority  and  met  in  Council  with  their  husbands.  By 
the  Roman  law  women  were  not  responsible  for  ignorance  of  law,  they  were  forbidden 
to  give  any  of  their  property  as  security  on  behalf  of  another,  or  to  expose  their  property 
to  danger ;  and  custom  refused  to  women  not  only  offices  of  State,  but  also  the  right 
to  attend  to  business  duties  away  from  their  homes.  The  Barbarians,  who  became  masters 
of  Britain  after  the  Roman  power  was  ended,  introduced  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling 
of  wives,  and  this  custom  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.     The  Church  at   first  was  compelled  to 
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accept  this,  though  it  afterwards  became  her  policy  to  persuade  mankind  that  no 
such  purchase  or  sale  would  constitute  a  marriage.  The  Anglo-Saxon  women  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  hold  land,  for  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  according  to  Domesday  Book 
(63  b),  a  man  still  held  of  King  William  the  land  which  his  father  had  held  of  the 
Lady  Eadgyth  (an  Anglo-Saxon  name),  and  there  are  many  cases  showing  parts  of 
estates  of  the  Norman  lords  held  by  wives,  widows,  and  daughters ;  and  the  charters  of 
that  time  are  full  of  cases  in  which  women  are  grantors  and  grantees,  vendors  and 
vendees,  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  devisors  and  devisees  ;  but  as  regards  the  descent  of 
family  land,  under  customary  law,  males,  at  all  times  down  to  the  present,  seem  to 
have  been  preferred  to  females. 

Under  the  Salic  or  Salique  law  (an  ancient  and  fundamental  law,  or  code  of  laws,  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  so  called  from  the  Salians,  a  people  in  Germany  who  settled  in 
Gaul),  only  males  were  to  reign,  and  no  part  of  the  Salique  land  could  pass  to  females 
either  lineally  or  collaterally.  But  in  course  of  time  women  were  admitted,  generally, 
to  succeed  to  all  fiefs ;  and  even  the  Salic  law  lost  all  its  force,  except  as  to  succession 
to  the  Crown. 

Originally  women  could  communicate  their  titles  and  dignities  to  their  husbands  ; 
this  has  long  since  ceased,  although  they  can  communicate  their  own  peerages  to  their 
children  (Hargrave,  note  to  Co.  Litt.  326  a). 

The  main  legal  rights  and  disabilities  of  women  will  be  found  discussed 
in  this  work  under  the  following  heads : — ^Husband  and  Wife  (as  to  pro- 
perty) ;  DivoECE,  Judicial  Separation,  Nullity  of  Mareiage,  Eestitution 
OF  Conjugal  Eights  (as  to  these  subjects) ;  Franchise,  Electoeal  (as  to 
representation) ;  Parent  and  Child  (as  to  custody,  etc.,  of  children) ; 
Factories  and  Workshops  and  Dangerous  Performances  (as  to  employ- 
ment of) ;  Witness  (as  to  evidence  by) ;  Coercion  (as  to  criminal  responsi- 
bility of) ;  Indecency  and  Eape  (as  to  criminal  offences  against) ;  see  also 
Bankruptcy  ;  Trusts  ;  Alien  and  Beitish  Subject  ;  Natural  -  Born 
Subject. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  holding  of  office  hy,  and  representation  ly, 
women. 

The  legal  disabilities  which  chiefly  affect  women  are  those  which  dis- 
qualify them  from  being  elected  to,  or  from  holding  any  office  of,  a  public 
nature. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  instance  of  a  peeress  being  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  a  woman  being  elected  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  or  mayor  of  a  borough ;  but  women,  nevertheless,  appear  to 
have  held  numerous  offices  at  different  times,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
ecclesiastical  offices,  for  the  learned  Callis  (Callis  on  Sewers,  251)  refers 
to  a  case  called  "  Grendon's  case  "(Com.  497,  Dyer),  in  which  Dyer  says — 

That  divers  churches  were  appropriated  to  prioresses  and  nunneries,  whereof  women 
were  the  governesses,  whereby  ...  it  appears  that  women  might  be  admitted  to  have 
rule  and  government  over  the  possessions  and  persons,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  have  the  curam  animarum,  nor  to  meddle  with  the  administration 
of  the  service  or  sacraments. 

Another  writer  says — 

Previous  to  the  Eeformation,  when  the  Church  may  have  been  considered  the  all- 
important  body  in  the  State,  when  the  parish,  a  place  only  within  the  bishop's  diocese, 
was  a  purely  religious  organisation,  and  subject  to  Church  discipline  distinct  from  the 
manor,  the  township,  or  tithing,  women  had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  same  ;  its 
assembly  was  the  parish  meeting,  its  officers  might  be  men  or  women  duly  elected. 

Women  are  the  patrons  of  churches  and  livings.  In  necessity  they  may 
baptize,  and  among  Quakers  women  are  allowed  to  preach. 

As  regards  temporal  offices,  the  following  is  also  referred  to  in  Callis  on 
Sewers : — 

Richard  i.  and  Henry  v.  deputed  and  appointed  by  commission  their  mothers  to  be 
regents  of  this  realm  during  their  absence.  .  ,  .  Margaret,  Countess  of  Eichmond,  was 
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put  in  commission ;  Humfrey  de  Bohune,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  by  tenure  Constable  of 
England  (whicli  is  a  judge  in  martial  affairs),  and  he  died  -without  issue  male,  by  reason^ 
whereof  the  office  (among  other  things)  descended  to  his  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  ;  alid 
in  11  Eliz.  (Dy.  285  6,  pi.  39)  it  is  holden  for  law  that  although  this  was  an  office  of 
justice,  yet  they  might  execute  the  same  by  deputy ;  for  in  truth  women  were  unfit 
martialists  to  judge  of  matters  of  that  nature  ;  and  yet  it  is  clear  a  deputy  doth  nothing 
in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  his  master  or  mistress,  therefore  the  Martial  Court 
was  to  be  kept  in  their  names  .  .  .  ;  and  doth  not  our  law  temporal  and  spiritual  admit 
of  women  to  be  executrixes  and  administratrixes  ?  And  hereby  they  have  the  ruling  or 
ordering  of  great  estates  ;  and  many  times  they  are  guardianesses  in  chivalry,  and  have 
thereby  also  the  government  of  manj'  great  heirs  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  their  estates. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  woman  may  be  not  only  queen  and  queen- 
regent,  but  marshal,  great  chamberlain,  constable  of  England  (Dy.  285  6), 
and  high-sheriff,  for  Ann,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery, 
held  the  office  of  hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmorland,  and  exercised  it  in 
person,  and  at  the  assizes  at  Appleby  sat  with  the  judges  on  the  bench 
(Hargrave  on  Co.  Litt.  326  a).  Callis  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  woman 
may  be  the  champion  of  England  (E.  v.  Stubhs,  2  T.  K.  397) ;  and  she  has 
been  granted  the  office  of  Glerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  King's  Bench  (Showers, 
P.  C,  referred  to  in  Olive  v.  Ingram,  tibi  infra). 

As  regards  the  serving  of  parish  offices,  it  seems  that  the  common  law 
office  of  constable  (which  it  was  said,  in  the  case  of  B.  v.  Stubhs,  ubi  supra, 
is  in  some  respects  judicial)  may  be  held  by  women  (Cro.  (3)  389);  for 
"when  it  is  a  custom  in  a  town  that  the  inhabitants  shall  serve  the  office  of 
constable  by  turns,  according  to  the  situation  of  their  several  houses, 
although  not  considered  a  good  custom,  because  it  might  come  to  a  woman's 
turn,  such  customs  have  been  allowed  (2  Hawk.  C.  10, 37) ;  and  women  have 
by  custom  been  recognised  as  eligible  for  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor 
{B.  V.  Stubbs,  ubi  supra),  and  also  of  commissioner  of  sewers  (Countess  of 
WarwicTc's  case,  Callis  on  Sewers,  253). 

Under  particular  circumstances  a  woman  has  been  chosen  as  sexton, 
an  office  which  was  not  considered  to  be  one  that  concerned  the  public 
{Olive  V.  Ingrain,  7  Mod.  763).  It  was  also  stated  in  that  case  that  women 
had  been  elected  before  to  that  office,  and  also  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Chelmsford  Workhouse  (3  Salk.  2),  keeper  of  a  gatehouse  or  prison  {Lady 
■Broughton's  case,  3  Salk.  2),  and  returning  officer  (14  Eliz.)  {Lady  Backing- 
ton's  case ;  Brady  on  Boroughs,  App.  35). 

It  has  been  expressly  decided  (1889),  in  the  case  of  Beresford-Hope 
Y,  Lady  Sandhurst  (23  Q.  B.  D.  79),  that  women  are  incapacitated  from 
being  elected  members  of  a  County  Council,  Lord  Esher,  M.  E.,  there 
sa,ying  that  "neither  by  the  common  law  nor  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  can  a  woman  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  public  function."  The 
point  raised  in  that  case  was  that  by  Lord  Brougham's  Act,  1850(13&14  Vict, 
c.  21),  s.  4  (see  also  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63),  s.  1 
(1)  {a)),  unless  the  contrary  intention  appear,  words  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
importing  the  masculine  gender  include  females,  and  that  accordingly  a 
woman  was  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  County  Council  under  the  Local 
Crovefnmeut  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41).  A  similar  contention  had 
been  urged  in  Chorlton  v.  Lings  (L.  E.  4  C.  P.  374),  a  case  under  the 
Eepresentation  of  People  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102).  In  both 
cases  it  was  held  that  the  provision  in  Lord  Brougham's  Act  did  not  so 
apply,  Lord  Esher,  M.  E.,  further  saying  in  the  former  case  that 

where  you  have  a  statute  which  deals  with  the  exercise  of  public  functions,  unles 
that  statute  expressly  gives  power  to  women  to  exercise  them,  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
true  construction  is  that  the  powers  given  are  confined  to  men. 
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In  the  later  case  of  De  Souza  v.  CoMew  ([1891]  1  Q.  B.  687)  a  woman  was 
elected  a  member  of  a  County  Council,  and  remained  so  for  twelve  months 
before  proceedings  were  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  her  election.  She 
frequently  acted  as  a  member  of  the  County  Council,  and  an  action  was 
brought  to  recover  the  penalties  for  so  doing,  imposed  on  disqualified 
persons  by  sec.  41  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict. 
c.  50);  but  although  that  section  provides  that  every  municipal  election 
not  called  into  question  within  twelve  months  after  the  election  (either 
by  election  petition  or  by  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  to  all  intents  a  good  and  valid  election, 
the  defendant  nevertheless  was  held  liable  to  the  penalties  (see  particularly 
the  judgments  of  Esher,  M.  R,  and  Fry,  L.J.). 

A  school  board  appears  to  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing ;  and  although 
until  now  (1898)  there  has  been  no  decision  as  to  an  election  of  this  kind, 
and  many  women  have  been  elected  and  served  for  many  years,  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75), 
creating  school  boards,  exempting  women  from  their  common  law  incapacity 
for  election  to  public  office,  and  no  provision  expressly  enabling  them  to  be 
elected  as  members  of  school  boards,  and  no  Act  passed  for  that  purpose. 
It  appears  that,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  women  are  absolutely  dis- 
qualified for  election  as  members  of  school  boards  (see  Eogers  on  Elections, 
by  S.  H.  Day,  pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.,  17th  ed.,  1895). 

That  women  are  eligible  for  holding  the  public  of&ces  of  parish 
councillor,  poor  law  guardian,  rural  district  councillor,  and  urban  district 
councillor  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (56  &  57 
Vict.  c.  73,  ss.  3  (2),  20  (2),  23  (2),  and  24  (4)),  for  in  that  Act  it  is  expressly 
provided  "  that  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  from  being 
elected." 

Women  may  be  impannelled  to  be  on  a  jury  of  matrons  (1  Hale,  368 ; 
2  Hale,  413;  B.  v.  WycTierley,  1838,  8  Car.  &  P.  262;  see  Matrons, 
Jury  of). 

Woods  and  Forests. — As  to  general  l9,w,  see. Dean  Forest; 
Forest  ;  New  Forest. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Eevenues  is  a 
department  of  the  Government  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
royal  parks  and  public  land  revenues  of  the  Crown.  These,  including 
Crown  rights  in  foreshore,  were  first  surrendered  to  the  nation  by  George  ill. 
for  life  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  civil  list.  By  the  10  Geo.  iv.  c.  50  the 
Crown  was  empowered  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Eevenues  (since  reduced  to  two  by  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42),  and  this 
Act,  as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts,  contains  the  regulations  relative  to 
the  management  of  the  Crown  lands.  By  2  &  3  Will.  iv.  the  Commissioners 
were  established  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  Land 
Eevenues,  Works,  and  Buildings ;  but  by  14  &  15  Vict,  they  were  divided 
into  a  Board  of  "  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Eevenues," 
and  a  Board  of  "  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Pubhc  Buildings."  The 
latter  Board  had  {inter  alia)  the  management  of  royal  parks  m  and  near 
London,  but  these  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  (50  &  51  Vict,  c.  34). 

By  29  &  30  Vict,  the  Crown  rights  in  foreshores  were  transferred  from 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  and  their  powers  with 
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regard  to  leasing,  selling,  etc.,  the  lands  vested  in  them,  and  generally  as  to 
the  Crown  lands,  see  Crown,  Land  Eevenues  of  the. 

And  see  sec.  12  (12)  of  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict, 
c.  63). 


Woolsack — The  seat  of  the  Speaker  of"  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
said  that  the  name  originated  in  the  placing  in  that  House  of  wool  sacks 
for  the  judges  on  the  prohibition,  temp.  Elizabeth,  of  the  exportation  of 
English  wool. 


Words. — See  Defamation;  Inteepretation;  Will,  Judicial  Glossary; 
etc.  Words  judicially  construed  have  in  recent  years  been  indexed  s.v. 
Words  in  the  of&cial  and  other  law  reports. 


Workhouses. — See  Poor  Law. 
Working  Classes.— See  Artisans. 
Workshops. — See  Factories  and  Workshops. 


Worship. — In  the  Anglican  marriage  service — «.^.  "  with  my  body 
I  thee  worship  " — the  word  "  worship  "  means  to  "  honour,"  in  which  sense 
the  word  is  used  as  the  title  of  magistrates.  The  same  idea  is  also  con- 
veyed in  the  epithet  "worshipful"  as  applied  to  companies. 

[Authority. — Stroud,  Jud.  Diet] 


Worth. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 


Worthing;  Worthies— A  worthing  (or  worthine)  of  land 
(see  Wort  or  Worth,  infra)  is  a  quantity  of  land  so  called  in  the  manor 
of  Kingsland  in  the  county  of  Hereford — the  tenants  of  which  are  called 
"  worthies  "  (Tomlins,  Law  Diet). 


Wort    or    Worth     (Saxon,    weorth) — A    curtilage    or    country 
farm. 


Would — This  word  has  been  judicially  construed  to  mean  "will" 
and  also  "  wish  "  in  the  following  connections : — 

1.  In  a  forfeiture  clause  attached  to  a  gift,  whereby  the  interest  is  to  he  forfeited  by 
the  beneficiary  if  he  shall  "  do  or  suffer  anything  whereby  the  income,  if  payable  to  him 
absolutely,  would  become  vested  in  any  other  person  " — the  word  "  would  "  was  held  to 
mean  "  will,"  i.e.  will  in  fact  become  vested,  etc. ;  so  that  if  the  beneficiary  files  a 
bankruptcy  petition,  or  makes  a  composition  deed  with  his  creditors,  there  will  be  no 
forfeiture,  as  neither  of  these  acts  will  ipso  facto  cause  the  interest  to  be  vested  in  some 
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other  person.  It  may  lead  to  that  result;  and  therefore  if  the  words  had  been  "may 
become  vested,"  there  would  semble  be  a  forfeiture  (see  per  Gave,  J.,  Ex  parte  Dawes,  In 
re  Moon,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  282). 

2.  AVhere  a  person  had  a  power  of  appointment  by  writing  over  a  life  policy,  he 
wrote  the  following  memorandum,  "  the  money  from  the  insurance  office  I  would  have 
equally  divided  between  my  daughters  "  :  Held  that  the  words  would  have  were  equivalent 
to  msh  to  have,  and  therefore  were  a  good  execution  of  the  power  {Proby  v.  Landor,  1860, 
30  L.  J.  Oh.  593). 

[Authority. — Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.] 


Wounding'. — l.  As  to  civil  liability  for  wounding,  see  Trespass  to 
THE  Person. 

2.  As  to  criminal  liability,  see  Assault;  Batteky;  Bodily  Harm; 
Manslaughter;  Mueder. 


Wrappers.— See  Jay  v.  Ladler,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  649. 


Wreck. — The  word  "wreck"  means  a  part  of  a  ship  cast  upon  the 
land  (Sir  Henry  Constable's  case,  1599,  5  Co.  Kep.  106).  In  the  M.  S.  A., 
however  (which  governs  the  subject  for  most  purposes),  the  term  includes 
jetsam,  flotsam  {q.v.'),  lagan,  and  derelict  (g'.v.)  found  in  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  or  any  tidal  water  (s.  510);  but  it  does  not  cover  a  barge  adrift 
in  the  Thames  {The  Zeta,  1875,  L.  E.  4  Ad.  &  Ec.  460),  nor  a  raft  of 
timber  {Palmer  v.  Bouse,  1858,  3  H.  &  N.  505).  The  Act  provides  as 
follows  for  the  care  of  wreck : — 

Where  a  vessel,  British  or  foreign,  is  in  distress  on  or  near  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  tidal  water  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  receiver  of  wreck  for  the  district  must  proceed  there,  take 
command  of  all  present,  and  assign  such  duties  and  give  such  directions 
as  he  thinks  fit  in  order  to  preserve  the  vessel  and  the  lives  on  board,  and 
the  cargo  and  apparel  of  the  vessel.  He  may  require  persons  to  help  him, 
including  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  near  at  hand,  and 
demand  the  use  of  any  waggon,  cart,  or  horses  near  at  hand,  under  penalty 
(ss.  511,  512).  In  order  to  render  assistance  to  a  wrecked  ship,  all  persons 
may  pass,  with  or  without  carriages  or  horses,  over  any  adjoining  lands 
without  interruption  from  the  owner,  and  deposit  thereon  anything  recovered 
from  the  ship ;  any  damage  so  sustained  by  an  owner  or  occupier  is  a 
charge  on  the  vessel,  cargo,  or  articles  in  respect  of  or  by  which  it  is 
occasioned,  and  the  amount  payable  therefor  is  recoverable  as  salvage 
{q.v.)  under  the  Act ;  and  penalties  are  imposed  on  any  owner  or  occupier 
hindering  the  exercise  of  the  above-mentioned  rights  (s.  513).  The  receiver 
may  suppress  plunder  and  disorder  by  force,  without  being  liable  to  any 
punishment  or  payment  of  damages  for  so  doing  (s.  514).  Where  a  ship 
wrecked  is  plundered,  damaged,  or  destroyed,  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
cargo,  or  apparel  is  compensated  by  the  same  authority  as  if  the  damage 
were  an  injury  under  the  Eiot  Damages  Act,  1886  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  38) 
(s.  515).  In  the  absence  of  a  receiver,  his  powers  may  be  exercised  by  the 
foUowiag  officers  or  persons  in  succession: — Chief  officers  of  customs, 
principal  coastguard  officers,  officers  of  Inland  Eevenue,  sheriffs,  justices, 
naval  or  military  officers  on  full  pay ;  such  officer  acts  as  agent  for  the 
receiver,  and  puts  in  his  custody  the  salvage,  but  he  has  no  right  to  any  fee, 
and  is  not  excluded  from  his  right,  if  any,  to  salvage  (s.  516).     Where  a  ship 
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is  in  distress  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdona,  a  receiver  of  wreck  or  a 
wreck  commissioner,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or,  in  their 
absence,  a  justice,  may  hold  an  examination  on  oath  of  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  ship,  or  able  to  give  an  account  thereof,  or  its  cargo  and  stores,  as  to 
(1)  the  name  and  description  of  the  ship,  the  master,  owners,  and  owners 
of  cargo ;  (2)  the  ports  to  and  from  which  the  ship  was  bound,  the  occasion 
of  her  distress,  the  services  rendered,  and  any  other  particulars  he  thinks 
necessary ;  the  examination  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent 
to  the  Board,  and  a  copy  to  Lloyds  {q.v. ;  s.  517). 

Where  any  wreck  is  found  in  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
finlder,  if  it  belongs  to  him,  must  give  notice  to  the  receiver ;  and  if  it  does 
not,  he  must  deliver  it  to  the  receiver,  under  penalty ;  and  a  penalty  is 
imposed  on  anyone  taking  and  secreting  wreck  at  the  time  of  the  casualty, 
whether  it  belong  to  him  or  not,  and  the  receiver  may  take  it  from  him 
(ss.  518,  519).  A  receiver  taking  possession  of  wreck  must  give  notice 
thereof  in  the  nearest  custom  house,  with  its  description ;  and  if  he  thinks  it 
exceeds  £20  in  value,  he  must  send  a  similar  description  to  Lloyds  (s.  520). 
The  owner  of  any  wreck  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  must  establish  his 
claim  to  it  within  a  year  from  the  time  that  it  came  into  the  receiver's 
possession,  and  on  doing  so,  and  paying  the  fees,  salvage,  and  expenses  due, 
may  haTe  it  or  its  proceeds  delivered  up  to  him.  In  case  of  any  wreck  of 
a  foreign  ship  which  is  found  near  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  is  brought  into  its  ports,  the  consul  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship 
belongs  is  deemed  to  be  the  agent  for  the  owner  (s.  521).  A  receiver 
may  in  certain  cases  sell  the  wreck  immediately,  and  hold  the  proceeds 
(s.  522). 

If  no  claim  is  made  to  wreck  found  in  a  place  where  the  Crown  has  not 
granted  rights  of  wreck  to  any  person,  it  belongs  to  the  Crown ;  if  it  is 
found  in  such  a  place,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  persons  entitled, — 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  lords  of  manors, — if  they  have  previously  proved 
to  the  receiver  their  title  (s.  524;  and  see  Admiral).  Where  no  owner 
estabhshes  a  claim  to  any  wreck  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  receiver,  within  a  year,  (a)  if  the  wreck  is  claimed  by  any 
of  the  above  persons,  it  is  delivered  to  him  after  payment  of  fees,  costs, 
salvage,  and  expenses ;  (6)  if  it  is  not  so  claimed,  the  receiver  sells  it, 
and,  after  satisfying  the  expenses  and  salvage,  pays  the  proceeds,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crown,  either  to  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
or  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or,  if  they  do  not  claim  it,  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund  during  Her  Majesty's  life,  and  after  her  death  to 
her  heirs  and  successors  (s.  525).  Any  dispute  as  to  the  title  to  unclaimed 
wreck  is  determined  summarily  in  the  same  way  as  a  dispute  as  to  salvage ; 
but  any  party  dissatisfied  therewith  may  proceed  in  a  competent  Court 
to  establish  his  title ;  and  delivery  of  unclaimed  wreck  by  a  receiver  does 
not  prejudice  the  title  thereto  (ss.  526,  527).  The  Board  of  Ti'ade  may 
buy  rights  of  wreck  (s.  528).  No  admiral,  or  any  other  person  exercising 
Admiralty  jurisdiction,  may  interfere  with  any  wreck,  except  as  allowed  by 
the  Act  (s.  529). 

For  removal  of  wrecks,  see  Haeboues  ;  Lighthouse. 

The  offence  of  taking  wreck  to  a  foreign  port  is  a  felony  (s.  535) ;  and 
interfering  with  a  wrecked  vessel  or  wreck  is  punishable  with  a  fine  (s.  536). 
Where  a  receiver  suspects  that  wreck  is  concealed  by  some  person,  he  may 
apply  to  a  justice  for  a  search  warrant,  and  under  it  the  receiver  may  enter 
any  house,  place,  or  vessel,  and  search  for,  seize,  and  detain  any  wreck  he 
finds  (s.  537). 
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For  the  reward  for  saving  wreck,  see  Salvage. 

Eeceivers  of  wrecks  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  the 

general  superintendence  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  matters 

•  relatmg  to  wreck,  and  may  be  officers  of  customs,  or  the  coastguard,  or  inland 

revenue,  or  any  other  persons  (s.  566);  and  they  receive   fees  specified 

by  the  Act  for  their  duties  (s.  567). 

_  Wreck  pays  the  same  duties,  if  foreign  goods  coming  into  the  United 
Kmgdom  or  Isle  of  Man,  as  they  would  have  paid  if  they  had  been  imported ; 
and  all  wrecked  goods  may  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Inland  Eevenue  to  be  forwarded  to  the  port  of  the  ship's  original 
destination,  whether  it  was  their  outward  or  homeward  voyage,  on 
due  security  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  (s.  569). 

Wreck  commissioners,  not  exceeding  three  at  one  time,  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (s.  477),  who  may  hold  investigations 
into  shipping  casualties  (q.v.;  s.  466),  maybe  judges  of  Courts  of  Survey 
(see  SuEVEY,  Courts  of),  and  may  take  examinations  in  respect  of  ships 
iu  distress  (see  above;  s.  517). 


Writ,   Execution  by.— See  Execution,  vol.  v.  at  p.  127. 
Writing'. — See  Will,  Judicial  Glossary. 
Writ  of  Error. — See  Ekkor,  Writ  of. 


Writ  of  Summons— This  term  (Latin, Sreve)  is  used  to  denote 
the  judicial  process  by  which  anyone  is  summoned  before  a  Court  of  justice. 
Every  action  in  the  High  Court  commences  in  this  way  (E.  S.  C.  1883, 
(Jrder  2,  r.  1).  An  originating  summons,  however,  though  an  action, 
is  not  a  writ  of  summons  within  Order  2,  r.  1,  and  no  order  to  serve 
it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  can  be  granted  (In  re  Busfield,  1886,  32  Ch.  D. 
123). 

Writs  of  summons  are  issuable  either  in  London  or  (though  not  in 
probate  cases)  in  a  district  registry  (Order  5,  r.  1).  They  run  in  name  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  bear  date  on  the  day  when  issued  (Order  2,  r.  8) ; 
they  must  also, specify  the  Division  to  which  the  action  is  assigned  (Order  5, 
r.  5).  Both  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  names  appear  on  a  writ  of  summons, 
and  in  form  it  is  addressed  to  the  latter,  commanding  him  to  appear  within 
eight  days  after  service. 

The  different  kinds  of  writs  of  summons  are,  a  writ  with  a  general 
indorsement,  a  specially  indorsed  writ,  a  writ  to  be  served  out  of  the  juris- 
diction, and  concurrent  writs.  All  must  be  indorsed  with  short  particulars 
I  if  the  plaintiffs'  claims,  the  plaintiffs'  residential  addresses,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  solicitors  issuing  the  writs,  together  with  addresses 
for  service,  which,  if  the  writs  are  issued  from  London,  must  be  within  three 
miles  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the  central  hall  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice,  or,  if  they  are  issued  from  a  district  registry,  then  within  the  dis- 
trict (Order  4).  If  a  plaintiff  sues  or  a  defendant  is  sued  in  a  representative 
capacity,  that  must  also  appear  from  the  indorsement  (Order  3,  r.  4).  So, 
too,  if  the  writ  is  for  a  liquidated  demand,  the  amount  claimed  for  costs 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  principal  demand,  and  a  notice  must  be 
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indorsed  to  the  effect  that  upon  payment  of  these  sums  within  four  days 
after  service  further  proceedings  will  be  stayed  (Order  3,  r.  7). 

WBere  a  writ  has  been  lost,  leave  may  be  given  for  a  correct  copy  to  be 
sealed  in  lieu  of  the  original  (Order  8,  r.  3).  An  original  writ  only  remains 
in  force  for  twelve  months  (Order  8,  r.  1),  but  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  plaintiff  can  apply  to  the  Court  or  a  judge  for  leave  to  renew  it,  when 
it  may  be  renewed  for  six  months,  and  so  from  time  to  time  (id.  ibid.). 
Also,  a  writ  may  be  amended  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  by  leave  of 
the  Court  or  a  judge  (Order  28,  rr.  1,  2). 

The  costs  of  proKx  writs  are  to  be  borne  by  the  party  using  the  same 
(Order  2,  r.  2).  The  proper  forms  to  be  followed  are  to  be  found  in 
Appendix  A,  part  i.  to  the  E.  S.  C.  1883  (cp.  Order  2,  r.  3). 

Every  writ  of  summons  must  be  sealed  by  the  proper  official,  and  is 
deemed  to  be  issued  when  so  sealed  (Order  5,  r.  11).  The  fee  on  sealing  is 
ten  shillings  (Order  as  to  Court  Fees,  1884).  When  a  writ  is  presented  for 
sealing,  a  copy  must  be  left  with  the  official,  signed  by  the  solicitor  leaving 
the  same,  or  by  the  plaintiff  if  he  sues  in  person  (Order  5,  r.  12).  The 
official  then  files  the  copy,  entry  of  which  fact  is  made  in  the  Cause  Book 
(Order  5,  r.  13). 

See  Service  and  Delivery;  Summons;  Service  out  of  the  Juris- 
diction; Substituted  Service;  Concurrent  Writs;  Special  Indorsement. 


Wrong'. — See  Negligence ;  Injuria;  Torts. 


Yacht. — See  Collisions  at  Sea;  Limitation  oe  Liability. 


Yard  land  ;  Yarland.  —  A  yardland  (una  virgata  terrce) 
denotes  a  quantity  of  land  varying  in  different  parts  of  the.  country  from 
10  to  30  acres  (Co.  Litt.  5  a ;  Shep.  Touch.  93).  Elphinstone  {Interpretation 
of  Deeds)  is  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  was  from  30  to  40  acres 
(see  p.  567,  and  the  authorities  there  collected,  and  pp.  598,  631).  Accord- 
ing to  the  san^e  author,  "Yoke"  is  used  for  "yardland"  in  Kent  {ibid. 
p.  631). 


Yard  ;  Yards. — l.  As  a  description  of  a  piece  of  enclosed  ground 
attached  to  a  house.  In  Stone  v.  Commercial  Bwy.  Co.,  1839,  9  Sim.  621, 
a  yard  with  a  deal  shed  and  two  buildings  with  sawpits  was  held  not  to  be  a 
yard  within  the  Commercial  Eailway  Act. 

The  use  of  the  term  "yards"  among  general  words  in  a  conveyance  or 
lease,  will  pass  the  actual  soil  of  the  yards,  and  not  merely  the  right  of 
way  over  them  {Willis  v.  Watney,  1881,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  181). 

2.  As  a  measure.  For  the  meaning  of  "  superficial  yard  "  in  a  builder's 
contract,  see  Symonds  v.  Lloyd,  1859,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  691.  See  Stroud, 
Jud.  Diet. 


Year  —  As    to    meaning    of    in    computation    of    time,    see    Time, 
Computation  of. 
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Year- Books. —See  Law  Eeporting. 


Yearling'.— A  bequest  of  "  yearlings"  probably  means  those  of  the 
year  in  which  the  testator  dies,  and  not  those  of  the  previous  year  when 
the  will  was  made  (see  1  Jarm.,  5th  ed.,  p.  295,  note  (a).  See  Stroud, 
Jud.  Diet.). 

Year  to  Year. — See  Landloed  and  Tenant,  vol.  vii.  at  p.  198, 
and  as  to  Yeaes,  Estates  foe,  p.  195 ;  and  Teems  of  Yeaes. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry.— The  history  of  the  formation  of  corps 
of  volunteer  yeomanry  cavalry  is  practically  that  of  the  raising  of  corps  of 
volunteer  infantry  (see  Volunteers). 

In  1804  an  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  provisions  of  several  prior 
Acts  relating  to  yeomanry  and  volimteers  was  passed  (44  Geo.  iii.  c.  54) ;  and 
it  is  under  this  Act,  and  subsequent  Acts  amending  and  modifying  it,  that 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  corps  are  now  raised. 

So  far  as  it  related  to  volunteer  infantry,  it  was  repealed  by  the 
Volunteers  Act,  1865  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  65),  s.  51. 

By  sec.  3  of  the  Act  of  1804,  the  king  was  empowered  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  corps  of  yeomanry,  upon  and  under  such  rules  and  regular 
tions  as  should  be  made  thereafter.  The  rules  as  to  the  formation  of 
corps,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  Yeomanry  Eegulations  (see  Queen's 
Eegulations). 

Men  of  the  yeomanry,  who  are  effective  members  of  their  corps,  are 
exempt  from  service  in  the  militia  (q.v.),  unless  this  privilege  was  waived 
when  the  corps  was  formed  (s.  4). 

Efficiency,  by  56  Geo.  Iii.  c.  39  (1816),  is  now  acquired  either  by  training 
for  six  days  in  the  whole,  or  five  successive  days  in  each  year.  During 
training  certain  allowances  and  daily  pay  are  provided  by  the  regulations 
made  under  the  Pensions  and  Yeomanry  Pay  Act,  1884  (47  &  48  Vict, 
c.  55).    See  Pay  and  Pensions. 

Every  person  enrolled  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered  by 
any  deputy-lieutenant,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  commissioned  officer 
of  the  corps. 

The  obligations  of  actual  military  service  as  to  men  enrolled  before  IStli 
August  1888  are  performed  under  sec.  22,  which  is  repealed  as  to  men 
enrolled  after  that  date.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  enacted  that,  upon  being 
summoned  by  the  lieutenants  of  their  counties,  they  must  assemble  in  all 
cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  appearance  of  any  enemy  in  force  on  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  rebelKon  or  insurrection  arising  or  existing  within 
the  same,  on  the  appearance  of  any  enemy  in  force  on  the  coast,  or  during 
any  invasion,  and  they  are  liable  to  march  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Eefusal  or  neglect  so  to  assemble  and  march,  except  in  the  case  of 
incapacitating  physical  infirmity,  is  punishable  as  desertion  (q.v.).  They 
remain  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  (now  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Army  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58))  until  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  or  invasion  is  announced  by  proclamation. 

In  the  case  of  men  enrolled  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  they  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  actual  military  service  whenever  an  order  for  the 
embodiment  of  the  militia  is  in  force ;  and  the  provisions  relating  to  the , 
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embodying  and  disembodying  the  militia  apply  to  the  yeomanry  in  like 
manner,  in  regard  to  calling  out  for  actual  military  service  and  releasing 
therefrom,  as  they  do  to  the  militia  (q.v.). 

The  liability  to  service  extends  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

In  respect  of  this  compulsory  service,  as  well  as  of  training,  provisions 
are  made  by  the  regulations  under  the  Pensions  and  Yeomanry  Pay  Act, 
1884. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Crown,  conveyed  through  the  Secretary  for 
War,  the  yeomanry  may  voluntarily  assemble,  or  march,  to  do  military 
duty  upon  any  appearance  of  invasion,  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
themselves  in  military  exercise ;  and  they  are  then  subject  to  military  law 
(q.v.),  as  well  as  when  they  voluntarily  march  on  being  called  upon  in 
pursuance  of  any  order  from  the  lieutenant,  or  sheriff,  of  the  county  to  act 
within  the  county  or  adjacent  counties  for  the  suppression ,  of  riots  or 
tumults. 

Also,  by  sec.  175  of  the  Army  Act,  1881,  officers  of  the  yeomanry, 
whenever  in  actual  command  of  men  who  are  subject  to  military  law,  or 
when  their  corps  is  on  actual  military  service,  or  whether  in  receipt  of  pay 
or  otherwise,  during  the  time  when,  with  their  own  consent,  they  are 
attached  to,  or  doing  duty  with,  any  body  of  troops  for  the  time  being 
subject  to  military  law,  whether  with  the  regular  or  auxiliary  forces,  or 
with  their  own  consent,  are  ordered  on  duty  by  the  military  authorities. 

By  sec.  176,  all  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  are  subject  to 
miUtary  law  when  they,  or  their  corps,  are  being  trained  or  exercised,  either 
alone  or  with  any  portion  of  the  regular  forces,  or  with  any  portion  of  the 
militia  when  subject  to  military  law ;  when  they  are  attached  to,  or 
otherwise  acting  as  part  of,  or  with,  any  regular  forces ;  when  their  corps 
is  on  actual  military  service;  and  when  serving  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power. 

When  subject  to  military  law,  all  these  classes  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Army  Act,  1881 ;  and  as  sec.  50  enabled  officers  to  sit  on 
courts-martial,  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  or  different  corps,  or  are 
unattached  to  any  corps,  and  to  try  persons  belonging  to,  or  attached  to, 
any  corps,  yeomanry  officers,  as  well  as  volunteer  officers,  may  thus  sit 
indiscriminately  on  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  members  of  the  regular 
forces,  and  members  of  any  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  in  which  yeomanry 
are  included  along  with  volunteers,  by  sec.  190  of  the  Army  Act, 
1881. 

Sees.  27  to  46  of  the  Act  of  1804  contain  provisions  similar  to  those 
in  the  Volunteer  Act,  1865,  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  commanding 
officers  to  discharge  members  of  the  corps  ;  the  payment  of  subscriptions  to 
the  corps ;  the  giving  up  of  arms  and  accoutrements ;  ordering  into  custody 
for  misconduct  during  exercise ;  the  determination  of  questions  as  to  striking 
off  the  muster-roll  where  a  person  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the  refusal 
of  the  commanding  officer  to  do  so ;  the  provision  of  storerooms  for  arms 
and  accoutrements ;  and  penalties  for  selling,  parting  with  arms,  etc.,  or 
buying  arms  from  yeomanry.    See  Volunteers. 

The  provisions  of  the  Pi,eserve  Forces  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  67),  as 
to  service  of  notices  upon  the  reserves  by  the  chief  officer  of  police  in 
every  district,  are  applicable  to  the  yeomanry.      See*  Eeserve  Foeces; 

VOLUNTEEKS. 

As  to  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  lords-lieutenants  over  the 
yeomanry  as  part  of  the  reserve  forces  by  the  Eegulation  of  the  Forces  Act, 
1871  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  86),  see  Militia;  Volunteers. 
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As  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  military  purposes,  under  the  Military 
Lands  Consolidation  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  43),  see  Volunteers. 

SeeAEMY;  Commission;  Courts-Martial;  Lord-Lieutenant;  Military 
Law;  Militia;  Officers;  Pay  and  Pensions;  Queen's  Eegulations; 
Eeserve  Forces  ;  Volunteers. 

Yeoman  Usher.— The  Yeoman  Usher  is  the  deputy  of  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod  in  his  capacity  of  an  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  is  appointed  by  him.  As  such  deputy,  his  duties  are 
described  in  the  article  Black  Eod,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  (q.v.). 

Yeoman  ;  Yeomanry.— The  yeomanry  formed  the  class  of 
persons  below  the  rank  of  gentlemen  (q.v.),  or  those  entitled  to  bear  coat 
armour,  but  who  possessed  free  land  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year,  were 
qualified  to  serve  on  juries  and  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire  through  this 
qualification,  and  might  do  any  other  act  required  from  prohus  et  legalis 
homo.  It  was  at  one  time  of  importance  as  an  "  addition  "  in  the  case  of 
writs  and  other  proceedings,  which  might  "  abate  "  in  default  of  a  proper 
addition. 

Other  persons  who  were  gentlemen,  or  did  not  possess  the  above 
qualification,  could  not  be  described  as  yeomen,  nor  could  this  be  used  as  an 
addition  for  women. 

As  to  the  qualification  for  voting  at  elections,  see  Elections; 
Franchise,  Electoral. 

In  regard  to  rank,  yeomen  are  placed  in  the  tables  of  Precedence 
after  gentlemen. 

{Authorities. — Coke,  2  Inst.  668  ;  Blackstone,  Com.  i.  p.  406  ;  Steph. 
Bl.  2,  p.  627.] 


Yeomen  of  the  Guard.— The  corps  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
was  instituted  in  1485  by  Henry  vii.,  to  serve  as  a  bodyguard  to  the  king. 

It  consists  of  140  yeomen,  forty  being  warders  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
who  are  old  soldiers  or  non-commissioned  officers,  appointed  by  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower.  It  is  officered  by  officers  of  the  army,  appointed 
by  the  Queen ;  those  other  than  the  captain  being  recommended  by  him 
to  Her  Majesty.  The  lieutenant  must  have  been  at  least  a  colonel  or 
lieutenant-colonel,  the  ensign  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  major,  and  the  exons, 
or  the  four  officers  who  are  styled  corporals  in  their  commissions,  captains. 

The  corps  is  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  {q.v.),  and  its  pay  is  provided 
for  in  the  Civil  List  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign. 

The  members  of  the  corps,  as  attendants  upon  the  sovereign,  are 
privileged  from  arrest  {q.v.),  unless  by  leave  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

They  are  not  subject  to  military  law,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Army 
Act,  1881. 

[Authority. — Clode,  Military  Law,  pp.  52  and  360-363.] 


Yew  Tree — This  tree  is  so  well  known  to  be  poisonous  to  certain 
classes  of  cattle  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  duty  to  take 
special  care  not  to  grow  such  trees,  nor  to  suffer  their  clippings  to  be  placed 
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within  the  reach  of  the  cattle  of  others.  The  decisions  at  present  are  to 
the  following  effect : — 1.  There  is  no  absolute  duty  to  prevent  the  clippings 
being  placed  on  land  not  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the  tree  ( Wilson  v. 
Newbery,  1871,  L.  E.  7  Q.  B.  31). 

2.  The  owner  of  such  trees  allows  them  at  his  own  risk  to  overhang  his 
neighbour's  land  within  reach  of  his  neighbour's  cattle  (Grawhurst  v. 
Amersham  Burial  Board,  1878,  4  Ex.  D.  5). 

But  it  is  not  actionable  to  allow  such  a  tree  to  grow  near  a  boundary, 
unless  it  can  be  reached  by  a  neighbour's  cattle  without  trespassing,  or  unless 
there  is  a  liability  by  contract,  prescription,  or  statute,  e.g.  railway  Acts,  to 
fence  against  such  cattle  (Ponting  v.  Noakes,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  281). 

These  rulings  do  not  appear  to  exempt  an  agister  of  cattle  from  the 
obligation  to  keep  them  out  of  danger  from  yew  trees  on  his  land,  unless 
the  risk  is  specifically  taken  by  the  owner.  But  there  is  no  implied 
warranty  on  letting  agricultural  land  that  there  are  no  yew  trees  on  it 
(Erskine  v.  Adeane,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Ch.  756), 


Yielding'  and  Paying — These  are  the  technical  words  in  the 
reddendum  of  a  lease,  and  constitute  an  agreement  by  the  lessee  to  pay  the 
rent  thereby  reserved.  Such  words,  in  fact,  amount  of  themselves  to  an 
express  covenant  (per  Eoll,  C.J.,  in  Porter  v.  Swetnayn,  1654,  Sty.  406 ;  and 
to  the  same  effect,  per  Eldon,  C,  in  Iggulden  v.  May,  1804,  9  Ves.  at  p.  330 ; 
8  E.  E.  623  ;  and  see  Fo&,,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  2nd  ed.,  p.  107).  But  they 
do  not  create  a  condition  precedent  to  the  performance  of  the  lessor's 
covenant  (see  Hays  v.  Bicherstaffe,  1669,  2  Mod.  34.     Stroud,  Jud.  Diet). 


York. — 1.  Customs  of. — In  the  province  of  York  there  were  formerly 
special  customs  with  regard  to  the  devolution  of  intestates'  property  (see 
Tomlins,  Zaiu  Diet.  tit.  "  Executor,"  v.  9),  which  were  expressly  excepted  by 
the  Statute  of  Distributions.  But  these  customs  were  abolished  by  the  19  & 
20  Vict.  c.  94,  which  established  one  uniform  law  with  regard  to  distribu- 
tion of  intestates'  estates. 

2.  Court  of  Record. — This  is  a  local  civil  Court,  having  a  jurisdiction  in 
debt  and  damages  to  an  unlimited  amount  within  the  city.  Its  procedure 
is  regulated  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts.  By  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  17th  May  1890,  its  jurisdiction  has  been  excluded  in  all 
cases  under  £10. 

See  Statutory  Eules  and  Orders,  1890,  p.  728,  and  see  Inferior  Couets. 

3.  There  were  anciently  several  other  Courts  in  the  city  of  York, 
amongst  them  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  or  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
which  was  a  chancery  as  well  as  a  common  law  Court  (see  Drake's  Bboracum, 
bk.  i.  198).     All  these  Courts  have,  however,  now  become  obsolete. 

As  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  York,  see  Archbishop  ;  Provincial 
Courts. 


York  Antwerp  Rules  —  These  are  rules  now  generally 
adopted  by  the  shipping  interests  to  regulate  and  determine  questions  of 
general  average  (see  Average);  and  they  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix 
to  Carver's  Carriage  hy  Sea.  They  are  so  called  because  their  formulation 
and  adoption  was  begun  at  a  conference  of  shipping  interests  held  at 
York  in  1864,  continued  at  a  conference  of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
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tion  (then  the  Association  for  the  Eeform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations)  held  at  Antwerp  in  1877,  and  completed  at  a  conference  of  the 
same  body  held  in  Liverpool  in  1890. 


Yorkshire  Registry.— See  Eegistration  of  Deeds. 


Younger. — In  gifts  to  "younger"  children,  see,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  construction  of  such  gifts,  where  made  by  parents,  and  where  made 
by  strangers,  2  Jarm.,  5th  ed.,  pp.  1058-1060 ;  as  to  the  period  for  ascer- 
taining the  class,  ibid.  pp.  1063-1070;  as  to  the  meaning  of  "younger 
branches"  of  a  family,  ibid.  943.  In  such  gifts,  the  reference  is primd  facie 
to  the  order  of  birth,  ibid.  1071. 

Under  a  power  to  portion  younger  children,  a  younger  child  who 
becomes  the  eldest  before  receiving  his  portion  is  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  power,  because  the  appointment  to  younger  children  is  subject 
to  an  implied  condition  of  their  not  becoming  elder  before  the  time  of 
payment  (see  ChadwicJc  v.  Boleman,  1705,  2  Vern.  528,  and  cases  cited 
2  Jarm.,  5th  ed.,  p.  1063,  note  (%)).     See  Stroud,  Jud.  Bid. 


Yule. — The  word  "Yule"  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  probably  pagan; 
Norse,  Juul,  Youl ;  A.-S.  Gedl,  GiUl.  It  came  to  be  applied  to  the  feast  of 
Christmas.  The  suggestion  put  forward  by  some  writers  that  it  also 
denoted  Lammas-tide,  seems  to  be  unsupported  by  any  satisfactory  evidence. 
See  Skeat,  Etymol.  Did.  tit,  "  Yule,"  p.  725.  For  an  interesting  account  of 
the  word  Yule,  see  Brady's  Glavis  Galendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  124 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 


Za.nzib3.r — A  kingdom  in  Africa,  formerly  dependent  on  Muscat, 
independent  since  1861  (see  Hertslet's  Treaties,  xiii.  399).  For  some 
time  past  the  Sultan  has  been  under  British  influence.  Large  concessions 
were  made  to  the  British  East  Africa  Company;  and  in  1890  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Sultan's  territory  was  placed  under  British  protection.  On 
the  1st  July  1895,  the  Company's  territory  was  transferred  to  the  Crown; 
it  is  now  administered  under  the  Foreign  Office,  through  the  Consul- 
General  at  Zanzibar,  who  acts  as  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  the 
British  East  Africa  Protectorate. 

ZoIIverein — Primarily  the  name  of  the  German  Customs  Union 
founded  in  1833,  with  Prussia  at  its  head.  Since  1870  it  has  lost  its 
importance,  being  now  merged  in  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  at  the  time 
when  the  German  States  were  very  loosely  connected,  it  formed  a  valu- 
able means  of  increasing  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  among  them.  The 
ZoUverein  had  then  the  right  of  concluding  separate  treaties  (see  Wheaton, 
Elements  of  International  Law,  ed.  Lawrence,  New  York,  1855,  p.  75  n., 
for  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wheaton  on  behalf  of  the  United  States). 

The  word  has  now  grown  to  mean  a  Customs  Union  in  general. 

Thus  at  the  American  International  Conference  held  at  Washington  in 
1890,  a  proposal  was  put  forward  for  the  establishment  of  what  was  called 
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an  "  American  Zollverein,"  into  which  the  States  of  both  North  and  South 
America  were  invited  to  enter.  The  proposal  favoured  by  the  United 
States  was  coldly  received  by  the  majority  of  the  delegates,  who  considered 
that  a  union  of  eighteen  American  States  would  mean  a  commercial 
war  between  one  continent  and  another,  and  that  there  was  no  visible 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  such  a  renunciation  of  sovereign  rights  as 
would  be  necessary  if  the  proposed  Zollverein  were  to  come  into  existence. 


Zululand. — The  territory  adjacent  to  Natal,  occupied  by  the  Zulus, 
was  placed  under  a  resident  British  Commissioner.  Native  customs  were 
not  disturbed,  but  the  law  of  Natal  was  introduced,  so  far  as  it  was  found 
to  be  applicable.  On  the  29th  December  1896,  Zululand  was  incorporated 
with  Natal. 

[Authority. — Colonial  Office  List.j 


APPElNiDIX 


I.    EREATA 

VOLUME  I 

Page    vii.  Affeerors, /or  6.  T.  Turner  read  G.  J.  Turner. 

Affidavit,  read  Affirmation.     For  Affidavit,  see  Oaths. 
,,       15,  line  16  from  foot  of  page, /or  (See  Ckown)  read  (see  Demise  of  the  Crown). 
,,       16,  line  2  from  foot  of  page, /or  sec.  416,  etc.,  read  sec.  667  of  the  Merchant  Sliipidng 

Act,  1894,  and  make  the  same  correction  on  the  first  line  of  p.  17. 
,,       19,  Abatement  of  Puechase-Money,  line  6  of  article,  the  inverted  commas  com- 
mence at  line  7,  "  If  a  man,"  etc      In  line  13  of  article, /or  vendor  read  vendee. 
„       23,  line  22  from  top  of  page, /or  Children",  Cruelty  to,  read  Crhelty  to  Children. 
,,       25;  article  Abeyance,  add  cross-reference  to  page  38,  Abroad,  Offences  commitced  ; 
line  10  of  latter  article,  for  Admiralty  read  Admiralty  Division. 
38,  Absolute  Power,  for  see  Crown  read  see  Dispensing  Powek. 
,,       66,  line  5  from  top  of  page, /or  change  read  charge. 
,,       71,  article  Account,  Action  of,  in  line  22  delete  Accounts,  Action  for,  and  make 

a  similar  correction  in  line  15  of  article  Account,  Settled. 
,,       75,  line  11  from  top  of  page, /or  donee  read  donor. 

,,       82,  article  Acokue,  line  2  of  article, /or  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  75,  read  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75. 
,,     111,  Actions  in  the  High  Court,  line  33  of  article,  delete  clause  commencing  "tliougli 

formerly." 
,,     112,  line  10  from  top  of  page,  for  see  Affidavit  read  see  Oaths. 
„     153,  line  13  from  foot  of  page,  for  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  29,  read  c.  30. 
,,     158,  line  H  from  top  of  page,  for  Elvand  read  Elrand,  and/or  1680  read  1860. 
,,     160,  line  15  from  top  of  page,  delete  reference  to  Commekcial  Causes. 

164,  line  14  from  foot  of  page,  for  see  Compounding  Felony  read  see  Hush  Money. 
,,     174,  line  7  from  foot  of  page, /or  where  read  whence. 

179,  line  10  from  top  of  page,  after  "purchase"  takein  "the  next  presentation  or  avoid- 
ance of." 
192,  line  6  from  foot  of  page, /or  Chartered  Company  read  Companies,  Chap.tep.ed. 
,,     193,  line  3  from  foot  of  page,  insert  not  after  was. 
,,     201,  line  6  from  top  of  page,  for  all  read  most  of 
,,     212,  line  2  from  top  of  page,  for  Freuri  read  Frewen. 
,,     221,  line  4  from  foot  of  page, /or  c.  47  read  c.  37. 

225,  line  12  from  foot  of  page,  delete  q.v.  after  Confedeiiation,  and  see  Confederacy 
in  Addenda,  infra. 
,,     234,  line  15  from  foot  of  page,  for  charter  read  charterer. 
'       292,  line  3  from  top  of  page, /or  1878  rcarf  1875, 

298,  line  1,/or  lessee's  read  lessor's;  line  9,  for  Covenant  reatZ  Conveyancing  Acts  ; 

Conveyancing  Practice.  ,  >         ,  ^  , 

314    line  9  from  foot  of  page, /or  Chancellor,  (Bishops)  read  Chancellor  (of  a 

diocese). 
316    line  18  from  foot  of  page,  delete  cross-reference  to  Bishop  of  London. 
"     320i  line  5  from  foot  of  page,  delete  cross-reference  to  Building  Acts  and  insert  refci- 

ence  to  London  County  Buildings. 
„     329,  line  8  from  foot  of  page, /or  1871  r«arf  1861. 

330,  line  26  from  top  of  page,  for  ss.  58  and  59  read  /8  and  79  ;  and  at  line  .51,  jnr  .869 

read  1889. 
336,  line  28  from  top  of  page,  for  ought  read  sought. 
"     343    line  24  from  top  of  page,  delete  cross-reference  to  Coinage. 
"     360'  line  14  from  top  of  page,  for  assignor  read  assignee. 
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Page  362,  line  18  from  foot  of  page,  delete  cross-reference  to  Covenant. 
,,    398,  heading  Atheism,  delete  cross-reference  to  Evidence. 
„     400,  line  14  from  top  of  page, /or  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  233,  read  57  &  58  Vict.  o.  60, 

s.  163. 
,,     448,  line  20  from  top  of  page,  delete  cross-reference  to  Conciteeent  Actions. 
,,     470,  line  7  from  top  of  page, /or  candidate  recK^  candidates. 
„     512,  line  25  from  foot  of  page,  delete  and. 
,,     516,  line  4  from  foot  of  page, /or  on  the  creditor  read  on  the  trustee, 

VOLUME  11  ; 

Page      4,  line  9  from  top  of  page,  the  subject  of  Oonfiemation  is  treated  under  Confiema- 

tion  in  the  Addenda. 
„      41,  line  24  from  top  of  page,  for  still  different  read  still  more  different. 
,,       76,  line  22  from  top  of  page, /or  county  read  country. 
,,     108,  line  11  from  foot  of  page,  for  converts  read  convert ;  and  line  12,  for  so  read  or,  and 

for  negotiates  read  negotiate. 
„     183,  line  10  from  top  of  page, /or  Harleck  read  Halleck. 
„     197,  note  with  regard  to  entries  of  Acts  as  to  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of 

Trade,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  41,  and  1887,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  4,  that  both  these 

statutes  are  repealed  by  the  repeal  schedule  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
„     199,  add  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,    1894,   to  the    statutes   administered    by   the 

Harbour  and  Finance  Departments  respectively. 
,,     200,  line  19  from  top  of  page,  note  that  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  41  is  repealed  by  the  Merchant 

Shipping  Act,  1894. 
,,     255,  line  4  from  the  foot  of  page,  after  the  word  "master"  add  ("But  coasting  vessels 

need  not  carry  certificated  masters  ") ;  and  in  the  last  line,  for  tons  read  nominal 

horse-power  ;  and  substitate  the  same  words  on  the  first  line  of  page  256. 
,,     313,  line  4  from  top  of  page, /or  see  Hoesbflesh  read  HoESES. 
,,     336,  article  Camera,  In,  note  line  8  from  beginning  of  article, /or  arrest  read  assist. 
,,     359,  line   8   from  top  of  page,  for  Court  Christian  see  article  Coli'ET  Cheistian  in 

Addenda. 
,,     390,  line  17  from  foot  of  page,  delete  clause  in  brackets  beginning  "and  vessels." 
,,     398,  line  20  from  foot  of  page,  for  that  read  than. 

,,     404,  article  Caveat,  line  5,  for  Maeeiaoe  Licence  read  Liobnob,  Maeeiage. 
,,     409,  line  4  from  top  of  page, /or-  Covenant  read  Covenants  in  Leases  and  Waeeantt. 

VOLUME   III 

Page  86,  line  24  from  foot  of  page,  after  1884  add  1896.  [The  Order  in  Council  of  27th 
Nov.  1896  came  into  force  on  1st  July  1897.  In  the  text  of  the  article, 
pp.  102-106,  the  latest  rules  (1896)  are  set  forth.] 

,,     105,  line  8  from  top  of  page,/or  deal  read  deals. 

„     109,  line  22  from  top  of  page,  661-653  should  be  661-663. 

,,     194,  line  9  from  top  of  page,  before  a  read  is. 

,,     215,  line  13  from  foot  of  page,  after  assets  read  is  not  are. 

„     227,  line  16  from  foot  of  page, /or  219  and  220  read  220  and  221. 

,,     289,  line  7  from  top  of  page,  for  740  read  748. 

,,     345,  line  3  from  foot  of  page, /or  1830  read  1890. 

,,     353,  line  2  from  foot  of  page,  transpose  in  and  of. 

,,     357,  in  article  Contumacy, /or  Inspiciendo  rcat?  Capiendo. 

„     362,  line  19  from  top  of  page,  for  AsKbulner  read  Ashhurner. 

„     379,  line  18  from  top  of  page, /or  under  wood  read  underwood. 

VOLUME  IV 

Page  14,  insert  heading  Covenants  for  Title  ;  as  to  t.hese,  see  articles  Freedom  from 
Incumbrances  ;  Fuether  Assurance  ;  Quiet  Enjoyment  ;  Right  to  Con- 
vey; Seisin,  Covenant  for  Seisin. 

,,       27,  last  line  of  article  Ceabs  and  Lobstees, /or  Fishery  read  Fisheries. 

„       30,  first  line  of  page, /or  part  reacJ  port. 

,,       37,  line  24  from  top  of  page, /or  war  gild  read  wergild. 

„       56,  second  line  of  article  Cumulative  Sentences, /or  doucurrent  read  consecutive. 

,,       90,  second  line  of  note  1,/or  furious  read  furiously. 

,,  200,  article  Del  ceedeee  Agent,  line  14  from  beginning  of  article,  for  Contourier  read 
Ooutowier. 

„     206,  line  18  from  foot  of  page,  after  Potter  v.  Burrell  read  1897  instead  of  1896. 

„    215,  article  DE^JMAN's  (Mr.)  Act,  last  line  of  article,  for  Evidence  read  Prosecution. 

,,  232,  line  6  from  top  of  page,  case  of  Bussell  v.  Russell  is  reported  in  [1897]  App. 
Oas.  395. 

,,  249,  Differences,  Conteacts  foe,  the  cross-reference  should  be  Gaming  (and 
"Wagering). 
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VOLUME  V 

Page    10,  line  22  from  top  of  page,  insert  three  before  years. 

33,  line  16  from  foot  of  page,  for  Thelluson  read  Thellusson. 

37,  line  24  from  top  of  page,  for  consignee  read  assignee. 

66,  line  21  from  top  of  page,  for  1871  read  1881. 

105,  line  3  from  top  of  page,  for  are  read  is. 

131,  line  24  from  top  of  page,  for  Ponton  read  Penton. 

139,  line  16  from  top  of  page,  for  in  rend  for. 

158,  line  20  from  top  of  page,  for  Barland  read  Burtam. 

159,  line  28  from  top  of  page, /or  Mifford  read  Mitford. 
164,  line  27  from  top  of  page,  delete  1887. 
176,  line  45  from  top  of  page,  before  35  Ch.  D.  436  read  1886. 
226,  line  14  from  foot  of  page,  for  assignees  read  assigns. 
231,  line  10  from  foot  of  page,  for  Thelluson  read  Thellusson. 
388,  in  Flas,  Law  of,  for  iNXERNATioNAii  Law  read  Private  International  Law. 

503,  last  line  but  two,  for  o.  25  read  a.  26. 

504,  line  21  from  top  of  page, /or  1894  read  189.3. 
504,  line  22  from  top  of  page,  for  c.  3  read  c.  69. 
513,  article  Free  from  Averaoe,  line  3  from  beginning,  insert  not  between  is  and  to. 

VOLUME  VI 

Page  17,  line  23  from  top  of  page,  line  3  fro'.n  foot  of  page,  and  in  line  17  from  top  of  page 
21,  the  cro3s-refereuoe  should  be  Industrial  Insurance  Company. 

,,       68,  article  GdAss,  first  line,  for  Fixtures  read  Larceny,  vol.  vii.  at  p.  310. 

,,       73,  line  15  from  top  of  page,  delete  cross-reference  to  article  Mortgage. 

,,       80,  line  6  from  top  of  pige,  delete  cross-reference  to  Limitation  of  Liability. 

„     122,  line  18  from  top  of  page, /or  333  read  33- 

„     137,  line  37  from  top  of  page,  for  Ch.  786  read  1  Ch.  786. 

,,     218,  line  19  from  foot  of  page,  delete  (c). 

,,  319,  in  article  Impediments  to  Marriage,  delete  cross-references  to  Licestoe  and 
Marriage. 

;,  331,  under  heading  Improvements,  Compensation  for,  SM5s<i<Mfe  tenant-right /or  landlord 
and  tenant. 

,,     355,  line  16  from  foot  of  page,  insert  no  before  direct. 

,,     361,  line  24  from  top  of  page,  for  donations  read  donatives. 

,,     456,  line  8  from  top  of  page,  delete  cross-references  to  Libel  and  Plea. 

VOLUME  VII 

Page  viii.  at  heading  Life  Peerage,  for  F.  P.  Wallis  read  J.  P.  "Wallis. 

,,     111,  last  line,  for  Fost  read  Frost. 

,,  113,  line  27  from  top  of  page,  note  that  where  no  point  of  law  is  raised  at  the  trial  of  a 
County  Court  action,,  tha  juige  is  justified  in  adding  a  statement  to  that  effect  to 
his  note  of  the  evidence  taken  at  the  trial  (Clifford  v.  Thamis  IronworJc  Oo.,  1898, 
67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  244). 

,,     208,  line  23  from  foot  of  page,  for  Minerals  read  Mines  and  Minerals. 

,,     383,  line  4  from  foot  of  page, /or  Sir  John  NichoU  reai  Dr.  John  Nicholl. 

,,     458,  line  21  from  top  of  pige,  delete  semicolon  between  fire  and  police. 

,,    518,  as  to  heading  Lqoke  King's  Act,  see  Addenda,  s.v. 

VOLUME  VIII 

Page      5,  line  27  from  top  of  page,  delete  "shall." 
,,      54,  line  7  from  top  of  page,  for  Ayslums  read  Asylums. 
,.     123,  add  to  authorities  appended  to  Manor,  reference  to  article  "Manor"  in  Penny 

Encyclopaedia. 
„     274,  line  3  from  top  of  page,  for  Magistraltia  read  Magistralia. 
,,     276,  line  25  from  top  of  page,  delete  "all  save." 
„     278,  at  heading  Matricide,  See  Murder,  read  Parricide. 
„     383,  line  13  from  foot  of  page,  delete  the  wprds  "and  the  Lonion  County  Council 

district." 
„    426,  at  heading  Ministers  Resident,  for  note  on  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  .see 

Addenda,  s.v. 

VOLUME  IX 
Page      6    line  7  from  foot  of  pag3,  for  motion  for  attachment  read  notice  of  motion  for 
attachment. 
,,       13,  line  26  from  foot  of  page,  for  Padgett  v.  Burns  read  Padgett  v.  Btmis. 
„       94]  line  26  from  foot  of  page,  for  dilegentiam  read  dlligentiam. 
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Page    98,  line  11  from  foot  of  pagp,  for  JVttrcJew  read  iVwrrfiM. 

„     146,  line  17  from  foot  of  page, /or  where  sanity  «ad  whose  sanity. 

,,     201,  line  7  from  foot  of  page, /or  on  rea£?  in. 

,,     205,  line  9  from  top  of  page, /or  Where  an  action  reatZ  Where  an  order. 

,,     210,  line  3  from  foot  of  page,  add  "See,  however,  Overton  v.  Sum,  1896,  74  L.  T.  776." 

,,     215,  line  28  from  top  of  page,  for  Ouss  v.  Fitzgerald  read  Cass  v.  Fitzgerald. 

,,     232,  line  4  from  foot  of  page, /or  0.  S.  C.  16  read  R.  S.  C.  Order  16. 

,,     251    line  2  from  top  of  page,  see  now  M.  S.  A.  1894,  s.  1. 

,,     278,  line   6   from  foot  of  page,  fw  Public  Authorities  Act  read  Public  Authorities 

Protection  Act. 
,,     288,  line  15  from  top  of  page.     The  paragraph  entitled  Pawners  should  precede,  and  not 

follow,  that  commencing  "An  order  to  assign,"  etc. 
,,     311,   line  25  from  top  of  page,  for  Bimstead  read  Binstead. 
,,     313,  line  16  from  foot  of  page,  for  Gilbert  v.  Endeau  read  Gilbert  v.  Fhidean. 
„     325,  in  list  of  authorities  appended  to  article  Ornaments  Rubkio,  for  Stephens  read 

Stephen's. 
,,     439,  line  5  from  foot  of  page,  note  that  Confirmation  of  Sales  Act,  1862,  is  repealed  hy 

(56  &  57  Vict.  t.  53)  Trustee  Act,  1893,  s.  51. 
,,     451,  line  10  from  foot  of  page, /or  "Parcenus"  read  "Parceners";  line  6  from  foot  of 

page,  for  1808  read  1888. 

VOLUME  X 
Page  628,  article  Qui  tam,  last  line,  for  Penal  Statutes  read  Penal  Actio.vs. 

VOLUME  XI 

Page  290,  delete  heading  Rigging  the  Makket. 
,,     349,  first  line  on-page, /or  1818  read  1888. 


II.  ADDENDA 

Abandonment  of  Action,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  l.  35.— As  to  imposing  condition 
(on  plaintiff's  applying  for  leave  to  discontinue  action)  that  no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken, 
see  Eess  v.  Labouchere,  1898,  14  T.  L.  R.  350. 

Abuttals — A  term  used  in  conveyancing  to  signify  the  lands,  highways,  or  places  by 
which  property,  the  subject  of  a  conveyance,  is  bounded. 

Accident  Insurance,  vol.  i.  p.  61. — where  under  accident  policy  premium 
payable  in  advance  and  the  insurance  companj'  requires  notice  of  change  in  assurcd's  health 
since  payment  of  last  premium,  ami  has  power  to  determine  policy  at  any  time,  new  contract  of 
insuraULU  arises  on  payment  of  each  prem'um  (see  Stokell  v.  Heywood,  [1897]  1  Ch.  459). 

Accommodation  Works,  vol  i.  p.  66. — As  to  whether  sewers  made  for 
draining  laud  under  local  or  private  Act  vest  in  local  authority,  see  i.  &  N.-W.  Ewy.  Co.  v. 
Runcorn.  Rural  District  Council,  [1898]  1  Ch.  561. 

Account,  Action  of,  vol.  i.  p.  71. — Action  for  account  in  equity  is  action  for 
balance  found  due  on  taking  the  account  (see  Manners  v.  Pearson,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  304). 

Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  person^,  vol.  i.  p.  105 ;  Ancient 

Lig'htS,  ibid.  254  ;  Light,  vol.  vii.  p.  450. — For  ol'struetion  to  ancient  lights  continued 
hy  person  down  to  date  of  his  death,  action  may  be  brought  against  executors  under  sec.  2  of 
the  Civil  Procedure  Act,  1833,  although  obstruction  completed  more  than  six  calendar  months 
before  testator's  death  [Jenks  v.  Clifden,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  338). 

Aden — A  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  occupied  by  the  British.  GoverTi- 
ment  as  a  coaling  and  trading  station.  It  is  placed  under  the  government'  of 
Bombay ;  the  commander  of  the  troops  is  also  President  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion. 

[^Aufliority. — Colonial  Office  List.] 

Adjournment — As  to  power  of  chairman  to  refuse,  see  Salisbury  Gold  Mining  Co. ■^. 
JTathorn,  [1897]  App.  Cas.-  268. 
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Adulteration.— Defendant  lield  not  liable  to  be  convicted  under  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875,  s.  27,  on  baving  given  false  warranty  without  scienter  (Derbyshire  v. 
Houliston,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  772). 

AdVOWSOn,  vol.  i.  ;  Presentation,  vol.  x.— Advowsons  held  to  pass  under 
words  "all  my  other  real  estate  in  the  county  of  L."  in  In  re  Hodgson,  Taylor  v.  Hodqson, 
1898,  W.  N.  p.  76.  -^  y      >       J 

The  Benefices  Act,  1898. — This  Act  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  legal  character  of  advow- 
sons, except  in  so  far  as  itabolishes  donatives.  It  prevents,  however,  the  right  of  dealing 
with  the  right  of  presentation  as  something  .separate  from  the  advowson  itself,  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  Bishop  to  object  to  presentations  of  unfit  persons  (as  to  the  former  law,  see 
article  Inottmbenx)  ;  and  it  introduces  certain  safeguards  against  abuses  which  had  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  rights  of  patronage. 

The  Act  makes  the  following  alterations  in  the  law  : — (1)  Transfers  of  right  of  patronage  must 
be  registered  in  the  diocesan  registry  within  a  mouth  ( or  such  longer  time  as  the  bishop  allows)  after 
the  transfer  ;  they  must  (except  in  the  cases  of  transmission  on  marriage,  death,  or  bankruptcy,  or 
otherwise  by  operation  oflaw,  on  the  appoiatmentofa  new  trustee,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  life-interest  in  a  settlement  or  a  right  of  redemption  in  a  mortgage)  transfer  the  whole 
interest  of  the  transferor ;  and  they  must  be  made  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  last  admission 
to  the  benefice.  (2)  Advowsons  can  only  be  sold  by  auction  if  a  manor  or  not  less  than  100  acres 
must  be  sold  in  conjunction.  (3)  Agreements  for  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  a  particular  way, 
for  the  retransfer  of  rights  of  patronage,  for  the'postponement  of  payment,  for  payment  in 
respect  of  the  date  of  vacancy  or  the  payment  of  interest  in  the  meantime  for  more  than  three 
months,  or  for  resignation,  are  rendered  void.  (4)  The  Act  substitutes  a  much  stricter  and 
fuller  declaration  against  simony  for  that  contained  in  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act,  1865,  and 
makes  the  breach  of  the  promissory  part  of  it,  the  participation  of  a  clergyman  in  an  agree- 
ment which  the  Act  avoids,  an  offence  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  1892,  while  the  making 
a  false  declaration  is  to  be  perjury.  (5)  It  largely  extends  the  bishop's  power  to  refuse  to 
institute  a  presentee,  to  whom  he  may  henceforth  object  on  the  ground  that  a  year  or  less  has 
elapsed  since  a  suspicious  transfer,  or  that  the  presentee  has  been  ordained  deacon  less  than 
three  years,  or  is  unfit  on  physical,  mental,  pecuniary,  or  moral  grounds,  or  has  been  party  to  a 
transaction  which  the  Act  avoids.  Further,  the  churchwardens  must  receive  and  publish  a  month 
beforehand  notice  of  the  intended  admission  of  a  presentee.  From  the  bishop's  refusal  to  admit, 
on  any  ground  except  one  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  an  appeal  lies  to.  the  Archbishop  (of  the  other 
province,  if  the  diocesan  be  an  Archbishop)  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  Court.  (6)  The  Act 
makes  certain  amendments  in  the  law  regarding  pluralities  {q.v.)  and  commissions  issued  under 
the  Pluralities  Acts,  among  others,  that  if  a  commission  declare  an  incumbent  negligent,  the 
bishop  may  himself  appoint  a  curate  and  inhibit  the  incumbent  from  performing  the  duties,  or 
ia  any  way  interfering  with  or  controlling  the  curate.  The  incumbent  may  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop  and  a  judge.    All  donatives  become  henceforth  presentative  livings. 

Affiliation,  vol.  i.  p.  179. — As  to  similar  applications  made  by  a  woman  for  bastardy 
summons  against  same  man  on  same  day  to  different  justices,  and  as  to  exhaustion  of  an 
application,  see  E.  v.  BoHnson,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  734. 

Affreightment,  vol.  i.  p.  187. — There  is  an  implied  warranty  by  a  shipowner  that 
a  bullion-room  in  his  ship  in  which  bullion  is  to  be  stowed  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  reason- 
ably fit  tojresist  thieves  (QiieenslaTid  and  National  Bank  v.  P.  &  0.  Steam  Navigation  Co  , 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  567). 

As  to  non-liability  of  shipowners  for  defects  "latent  on  beginning  of  voyage  or  otherwise," 
see  Cargo  ex  "  Waikato"  v.  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  645. 

Agistment. — Action  for  injury  due  to  negligence  of  agister  founded  on  tort  undei- 
County  Courts  Act,  1888,  s.  116  {Turner  v.  StalKhrass,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  56). 

Annuities,  vol.  i.  at  p.  260.— Coin-  V.  Ingleby,  1831,  1  De  G.  &  Sm.  362,  not  followed 
iji  In  re  Sinclair,  [1897]  1  Ch.  921. 

Apparitor-General — The  apparitor  of  a  provincial  Court. 

Appeals.— 2'^«  Court  of  Appeal  and  Appeals  thereto,  vol.  i.  p.  275.— Hearing  of 
appeal  from  decision  of  judge  sitting  without  jury  is  rehearing  of  the  case,  and  is  not  governed 
by  the  rules  applicable  where  there  has  been  a  trial  with  a  jury  {Coghlanv.  Cumberland,  [1893] 

To  Divisional  Courts,  ibid.  p.  277.—Semtle,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  appeal  from 
Divisional  Court,  specially  constituted  Divisional  Court  appointed  by  Lord  Chief-Justico  has 
power  to  review,  and,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to  differ  from,  previous  decisions  of  Divisional  Courts 
(Krusev.  Johnson,  [1S9S]  2  Q.B.  91).  „„-      c  ^.       »   ^.     ,    ,     ■  • 

To  Quarter  Sessions  in  Licensing  Matters,  ibid.  p.  284.- See  as  to  effect  of  decision 
in  Boulter  v.  Ke'nt  Justices,  [1897]  App.  Gas.  306;  Licensing;  Licensing  Acts,  vol.  vu. 

^^'To  t^stuse  of  Lords,  vol.  i.  p.  269.-See  Precedents,  vol.  x.  at  pp.  302,  306. 
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The  Court  of  Appeal  and  Appeals  thereto,  ibid.  p.  275.— Entry  of  judgment  in  appeal  at 
Quarter  Sessions  in  accoidance  with  decision  of  a  Divisional  Court  on  case  stated  under  Quarter 
Sessions  Act,  18i4,  s.  11,  does  not  prevent  appeal  against  decision  of  such  l)ivisional  Court  to 
Court  of  Appeal  {Lodge  v.  Huddersfield  Corporation  (No.  2),  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  869). 

Apportionment,  vol.  i.  p.  286. — As  to  what  amounts  to  an  "express  stipulation" 
within  sec.  7  of  Apportionment  Act,  1870,  that  no  apportionment  shall  take  place,  see  In  re 
LysagU,  [1898]  1  Ch.  115,  and  In  re  Meredith,  Stone  v.  Meredith,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  409. 

In  re  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  Trusts,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  643,  ihid.  p.  288.— Note  also  In  re 
Moore,  1886,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  432,  followed  in  In  re  Barker,^  1897,  W.  N.  p.  164,  in  which  the 
Court  also  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  apportionment  in  In  re  Foster,  1890,  45  Ch,  D.  629, 
was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  case  of  a  mortgagee  in  possession. 

Appropriation  of  Payments,  vol.  i.  p.  294;  and  Banker  and 

Customer,  ibid.  p.  480. — Rule  in  Clayton's  case  (1816,  1  Mer.  585)  not  applieahle  where 
no  account  current  between  parties,  nor  where  it  appears  from  account  rendered  or  other  circum- 
stances that  creditor  intended  not  to  make  any  appropriation,  but  to  reserve  the  right  {Cory 
Brothers  y.  Ovmers  of  Turlcish  S.  S.  "JlTecca,"  [1897]  App.  Cas.  286). 

Arbitration. — Procedure  on  an  Arbitration. — &&& Inre a/ii Arbitrationbetween Palmer 
and  Soshen,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  131 ;  and  cp.  Dinn  v.  Blake,  1875,  L.  E.  10  C.  P.  388  ;  and  In  re 
Keighley,  Maxsted  &  Co.,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  405.' 

Wrongful  dismissal,  whether  within  terms  of  reference,  see  Eenshaw  v.  Queen  Anne 
Besidential,  etc.,  Motel  Co.,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  662,  distinguishing  Davis  v.  Starr,  1889,-  41 
Ch.  D.  242. 

"  Step  in  the  proceedings,"  vol.  i.  p.  301 — As  to  what  is,  see  also  Zallinoffy,  Hcmvmond, 
[1898]  2  Ch.  92. 

Special  Case.— See  In  re  Spillers  and  Baker  and  Leetham  &  Sons,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  312.  If  no 
application  has  been  made  to  the  arbitrator  to  state  a  case  before  the  award  has  been  made  and 
the  arbitration  concluded,  the  arbitrator  cannot  be  directed  by  the  Court  to  state  a  case  under 
sec.  19  of  the  Act  (In  re  Montgomery,  Jones  ib  Co.  and  Liebenthal,  [1898]  78  L.  T.  406).  It  is 
not  clear  whether  parties  can  validly  agree  not  to  ask  for  the  statement  of  a  special  case  (ibid. ). 

Setting  Aside  an  Award,  ibid.  p.  306. — The  mere  fact  that  an  arbitrator  has  made  a  mistake 
in  law  is  not  a  ground  for  remitting  his  award  back  for  reconsideration  {In  re  Montgomery, 
Jones  &  Co.,  supra). 

References  by  Order  of  Court,  ibid.  p.  307. — When  the  order  for  reference  under  sec.  14  of 
the  Act,  and  also  the  award,  are  silent  as  to  costs,  the  costs  of  the  action,  reference,  and  award 
follow  the  event  {Carr  v.  Dougherty,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  E.  371). 

The  Award,  ibid.  p.  305. — Expression  "called  on  to  act"  in  Sched.  I.  clause  (c)  of  the 
Arbitration  Act,  1889,  means  called  on  to  enter  on  substantial  business  of  reference,  and  not 
merely  called  on  to  do  some  specific  thing  connected  with  arbitration,  such  as  to  appoint  umpire 
[Baring-Gould  v.  Sharpington  Pick  and  Shovel  Syndicate,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  80). 

Army,  vol.  i.  p.  325. — When  troops  are  requisitioned  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  new 
regulations  laid  down  in  an  Army  Order  of  July  1898  provide  that,  "In  the  cases  of  boroughs 
and  cities,  the  requisition  will  be  made  by  the  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate,  and  not  by  any 
other  magistrate,  except  on  an  emergency. "  This  order  also  applies  to  the  requisition  of  the 
Reserve  Foeoes  {q.v.)  by  the  civil  magistrate. 

Artisans,  vol.  i.— Where  property  taken  under  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  estimate  of  value  payable  by  way  of  compensation  under  sec.  21  not  limited  to  value  of 
property  as  given  in  estimate  made  under  improvement  scheme  provided  for  by  sees.  4  and  6 
{Dye  V.  Patman,  1897,  46  W.  R.  200). 

Assignments  of  Glioses  in  Action,  vol.  i.  p.  366.— See  aisoDwrAom  v. 

Robertson,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  765,  as  to  what  is  an  "  absolute  assignment "  within  sec.  26,  subsec.  6 
of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873. 

Necessity  for  Notice  {ibid.  p.  360). — As  to  the  rights  inter  se  of  several  persons  entitled  to 
charges  on  a  fund  when  the  holder  thereof,  notwithstanding  notice  of  assignment,  makes  pay- 
ment out  of  the  fund  to  the  assignor,  see  Liquidation  Estates  Purchase  Co.  v.  WillougMy, 
[1898]  App.  Cas.  321.  * 

Asylums,  vol.  i.  p.  380. — Notwithstanding  granting  of  certificates  under  sec.  49  of 
Lunacy  Act,  1890,  Lunacy  Commissioners  have  discretion  to  refuse  to  order  a  discharge 
{R.  V.  Lunacy  Commissioners,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  630).  Order  made  by  judge  in  lunacy  under 
sec.  116,  subsec.  1  (c)  does  not,  come  to  end  by  mere  fact  of  the  person  to  whom  it  refers 
ceasing  to  be  under  detention ;  an  order  is  required  for  discharge  of  lunatic,  and  such  an 
order  should  not  be  made  unless  Court  satisfied  that  delusions  under  which  the  lunatic  was 
suffering  have  ceased  {In  re  B.  A.  S.,  1898,  78  L.  T.  638). 

Attachment  of  Debts,   vol.   i.   p.   400.— Rent  cannot,  before  it  is  due,  be 
attached  under  a  garnishee  order  as  a  debt  owing  or  accruing  due  {Bamett  v,  Eastman, 
"8,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  517). 
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Average.— Sacrifices,  vol.  i.  pp.  429,  430.— Tipping  ship-head  down  to  repair  propeller 
held  general  average  act  [McCall  v.  Moulder,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  408). 

_  Adjustinent  of  General  ^wrap'e.— Shipowner  may  make  out  his  own  average  settlement,  and 
IS  not  bound  to  employ  average  stater  either  at  port  of  discharge  or  elsewhere  ( Wavertree  Sail- 
^ng  Ship  Co.  v.  Love,  66  L.  J.  P.  C.  77). 

Bail,  vol.  i.— Where  justice  has  power  under  sec.  23  of  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848,  to 
admit  accused  person  to  bail  for  appearance,  he  may  dispense  with  sureties  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  so  dispensing  will  not  tend  to  defeat  ends  of  justice  (Bail  Act,  1898,  ».  1). 

Bakehouse,  vol.  i.— As  to  underground  bakehouse  "used"  as  such  on  1st  January 
1896,  see  Schwerzerhof  v.  Wilkins,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  640. 

Bank  Books— Account  of  Third  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  i75.—  See  Follock  v.   Garle,  [1898] 

1  Ch*  1. 

Ba.nU.rUlitCy.— Act  of  Bankruptcy,  vol.  i.  pp.  486,  629.— Act  of  bankruptcy  by  assign- 
ment for  benefit  of  creditors  under  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887,  primd  facie  sufficiently 
proved  by  petitioner  producing  an  office  copy  of  deed  {In  re  Slater,  Ex  parte  Slater,  i  Manson,  118). 

BamTcruptcy  Notice,  p.  490.— Hearing  of  bankruptcy  notice  should  not  as  a  rule  be  adjourned 
[In  re  Gole,  Ex  parte  Attenlorough,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  388). 

(p.  489)  Mere  equitable  assignment  of  judgment  debt  does  not  deprive  judgment  creditor  of 
right  to  issue  bankruptcy  notice  (In  re  Palmer,  Ex  parte  Brims,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  419). 

(p.  489)  Creditor  who  has  obtained  judgment  in  Scotland  not  entitled  to  issue  a  bankruptcy 
notice  to  the  debtor,  though  the  Scotch  judgment  has  been  registeied  in  England  (In  re  A 
Bankruptcy  Notice,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  383). 

Committee  of  Inspection,  p.  503. — Rule  316  of  Bankruptcy  Rules,  1886,  providing  that  no 
member  of  committee  of  inspection  shall  either  "by  himself  or  any  partner,  clerk,  agent,  or 
servant,"  become  purchaser  of  any  part  of  the  estate  is  not  infringed  by  a  partner  of  a  member 
of  the  committee  purchasing  on  his  own  account  (In  re  George  Gallard,  Ex  parte  Qallard 
(Wo.  2),  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  8). 

Contracts,  p.  504. — Bankrupt  who  has  by  bankruptcy  disabled  himself  from  fulfilling 
executory  contract  cannot  sue  for  damages  for  breach  by  the  other  party,  and  a  mortgagee  of  the 
bankrupt  has  no  higher  title  ( Wilnwt  v.  Alton,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  17). 

Discharge,  p.  527. — kitw:  In  re  Huggins,  1888,  6  Mor.  Bky.  38,  "but  see  now,  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1890,  s.  8  (7)." 

Execution. — Administration  in  Bankruptcy. — Sec.  45  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1846,  which 
restricts  the  rights  of  execution  creditors,  does  not  apply  to  the  administration  of  a  deceased 
insolvent's  estate  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  under  sec.  125  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (Sasluck  v. 
Clark,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  627). 

Forfeiture,  p.  508. — Adjudication  in  bankruptcy  in  New  Zealand  against  domiciled 
EngUshman  will  not  cause  cesser  of  life-interest  of  debtor  in  English  fund  made  determinable  on 
his  becoming  a  bankrupt  (In  re  Eayward,  Hayward  v.  Hayward,  [1897]  1  Ch.  905). 

Fraudulent  Preference — Onus  prohandi,  p.  508. — When  payment  impeached  by  ti-ustee  in 
bankruptcy  as  constituting  fraudulent  preference  onus  on  the  trustee  not  merely  to  show 
insolvency,  but  also  to  prove  that  payment  made  by  bankrupt  with  view  to  prefer  particular 
creditor  (In  re  Laurie,  Ex  parte  Green,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  431). 

Repairing  Breach  of  Trust,  p.  509. — Conveyance  to  repair  breach  of  trust  not  fraudulent 
conveyance  within  sec.  48  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (New's  Trustee  v.  Huntington,  [1897] 

2  Q.  B.  19). 

Petition,  p.  493. — Creditor  may,  by  acquiescing  in  scheme  of  arrangement,  estop  himself 
from  presenting  bankruptcy  petition  (In  re  Thomas  Hawley,  Ex  parte  Midgway,  4  Ma;ison,  41 ; 
In  re  Woodrof,  Ex  parte  Woodroff,  4  Manson,  46). 

Proof^Amendment,  p.  517. — As  to  what  is  omission  to  value  security  arising  from 
"inadvertence,"  see  In  re  Piers,  Ex  parte  Piers,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  627. 

Arrears  of  Maintenance,  p.  515. — Arrears  of  permanent  maintenance  accrued  due  before  date 
of  receiving  order  against  husband  not  provable  in  his  bankruptcy  (Kerr  v.  Kerr,  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  439). 

Loan— Sharing  Profits— Postponement,  pp.  515,  516.— Person  who_  has  lent  money  to  trader 
on  terms  of  sharing  profits  postponed  on  boriower's  bankruptcy  to  his  other  creditors,  whether 
agreement  to  lend  is  in  writing  or  merely  oral  (In  re  Fort,  Ex  parte  SchofiAd,  [1897]  2  Q.  B. 
495).  ' 

Provable  Debt,  p.  515.— Debt  may  be  "provable  debt"  withm  sec.  37  (3)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1883,  though  creditor  may  have  disentitled  himself  to  prove  it  by  having  done  work  with 
notice  of  act  of  bankruptcy  (Buckwell  v.  Norman,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  622). 

Property,  after-acquired,  p.  505.  —  Undischarged  bankrupt  may  confer  good  title  against 
trustee  to  after-acquired  property,  though  assignee  knew  of  bankruptcy,  and  knew  also  that 
trustee  not  aware  of  accruer  of  the  property  (Eunt  v.  Fripp,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  377). 

Lease— Gmenant  for  Iiidemnity,  p.  503.— Right  to  sue  on  covenant  for  indemnity  on  an 
assignment  of  leaseholds  is  asset  which  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  assignor  can  assign  (In 
re  Perkins,  Poyser  v.  Beyfus,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  454).  . ,  ,    x      ^         ^   i^         ■       ri      ^ 

Pension,  p.  504.— In  determining  amount  proper  to  be  paid  to  trustee  out  ol  pension,  Court 
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must  exercise  its  knowledge  of  the  world  on  oircunistanoes  of  each  particular  case  (In  re  Ward, 
Ex  parte  Ward,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  266).  As  to  appropriating  part  of  pension  in  satisfaction  of 
:irrears  of  alimony  due  from  the  debtor,  see  /;*  re  Sir  William  Young,  Ex  parte  Baydon, 
')  Mansou,  S.'j. 

Personal  Earnings,  p.  505. — And  see  J/ercer  v.  Vans  CoKna,  1898,  67  L.J.  Q.  B.  424. 

Protected  Transactions — Accountant,  Payment  to,  p.  514. — See  Jn  re  Sinclair,  Ex  parte  Paine, 
not  extending  to  accountants  ;  In  re  White,  Ex  parte  Ward,  5  Manson,  17. 

Costs — Charging  Order,  p.  514. — Coui-t  in  bankruptcy  oughtto  exei'cise  very  great  caution  in 
making  a  charging  order  under  the  Solicitors  Act,  1869,  s.  28.  A  solicitor  employed  by  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  has  no  lien  for  costs  upon  property  of  bankrupt  recovered  by  him 
for  trustee  [In  re  Humphreys,  Ex  parte  Lloyd  George,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  520). 

Receiving  Order — Committal,  in  lieu  of,  p.  520. — Receiving  order  in  lieu  of  committing  may 
be  made  aa;ainst  judgment  debtor  under  sec.  103  (5)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  though  such 
debtor  is  domiciled  abroad  (In  re  Matteo  Clarke,  Exparte  Schultze  ds  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  20). 

No  Assets. — Receiving  order  against  barmaid  discharged  as  oppressive,  there  being  no  assets 
or  prospect  of  assets  (/»  re  Emma  Somers,  Exparte  Union  Credit  Bank,  4  Manson,  227). 

Not  "sufficient  cause"  under  sec.  7  (3)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  for  Court  refusing 
to  make  receiving  order,  that  if  order  made  costs  of  petition  will  exhaust  all  debtor's  assets 
[In,  re  JuVb,  Exparte  Burman,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  641). 

Rescission — Arrangement,  p.  518. — Court  has  discretion  to  rescind  receiving  order  where  an 
arrangement  come  to  with  creditors,  though  such  arrangement  has  not  been  carried  out  with 
s.inction  of  Court  under  provisions  of  Bankruptcy  Act,  1890,  sec.  3  ;  but  discretion,  one  to  be 
exercised  with  great  caution  {In  re  Izod,  Ex  parte  The  Official  Receiver,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  241). 

Reputed  Ownership — Bill  of  Sale — Statutory  Restriction,  p.  510. — Fact  that  bill-of-sale  holder 
ju-evented  from  seizing  goods  by  sec.  7  of  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1882,  does  not  prevent  them  being 
in  order  and  disposition  of  the  grantor  "by  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner" 
(In  re  Ginger,  Ex  parte  London  &  Universal  Bank,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  461). 

Trade  Debts — Unaccepted  Bills,  p.  510. — Trade  debts  assigned  by  creditor  to  his  bankers 
by  bills  drawn  on  debtors  which  are  unaccepted  by  debtors  at  date  of  creditor's  bankruptcy, 
remain  in  order  and  disposition  of  the  creditor  (In  re  Goetz  Jonas  cb  Co. ,  Ex  parte  Armstrong  js 
Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  787). 

Voluntary  Settlement — Damagesin  Divorce  Suit — Settlement,  p.  508. — Settlement  of  damages 
recovered  by  husband  against  co-respondent  made  with  sanction  of  the  Court,  is  not  a  voluntary 
settlement  within  s.  47  (1)  (In  re  Stephenson,  Exparte  Brown,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  638). 

Extent  of  Avoidance. — Voluntary  settlement  does  not  become  void  ab  initio,  but  only  as  from 
date  of  act  of  bankruptcy  (In  re  Carter  &  Kenderdine's  Contract,  [1897]  1  Ch.  776). 

Preferential  Debts,  p.  517. — See  Parkington  v.  Heywood,  [1897]  2  Ch.  593,  approving  and 
following  dictum  of  Lindley,  L.  J.,  in  In  re  Leng,  [1895]  1  Ch.  652,  666. 

Property  of  Bankrupt,  p.  503.  —  As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  deducible  from 
'Ex  parte  Nichols,  In  re  Jones,  1883,  22  Ch.  D.  782,  consult  Wilmot  v.  Alton,  [1896] 
1  Q.  B.  17. 

Fraudulent  Preference,  p.  508. — See  In  re  Payne,  Exparte  Read,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  122. 

Procedure  on  Petition,  p.  494. — In  re  Betts,  1896,  3  Manson,  287.  See  this  case  distin- 
guished. In  re  Jubb,  [1897]  1  Q.  B    641. 

Partners,  p.  513.— See  In  re  Flowers  tfc  Co.,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  14. 

Execution — Creditor. — As  to  relation  of  Order  57,  r.  12  to  sec.  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1890,  see  Foster  v.  Clowser,  [1897  |  2  Q.  B.  362,  distinguished  in  Stern  v.  Tegner,  [1898]  1  Q.  B. 
37. 

Barratry  (in  Marine  Insurance),  vol.  ii.  p.  2.5.— Mortgage  of  ship  and 

barratry  of  master,  see  Small  v.  U.  K.  Marine  Insurance  Association,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  311. 

Bed  of  River. — Presumption  that  in  conveyance  of  land  abutting  on  a  river  the  bed  of 
the  river  "ad  medium  filum"  passes.  Vol.  ii.  p.  44,  note,  in  addition  to  authorities  citeil 
ad  loc,  Ecroyd  v.  Coulthard,  [1897]  2  Ch.  554  ;  affirmed  1898,  W.  N.  p.  58,  following  Turner 
V.  London  and  South- Western  Rwy.  Co.,  1874,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  561. 

Bettingr  House. — Power  to  bind  over,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.— See  Murphy  v.  Arroic, 
[1897]  2  Q.  B.  527.  As  to  a  bookmaker  betting  in  a  race  enclosure  without  confining  himself 
to  any  fixed  spot,  see  Powell  v.  Kempton  Park  Racecourse  Co.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  242  (Note — 
this  case  is  now  under  appeal  to  the  H.  L.)  ;  and  see  this  case  considered  in  R.  v. 
Hmnphreys.  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  875,  where  it  was  held  that  an  archway  in  a  street  is  ■■'  "place" 
within  the  Betting  Act,  1853. 

Bias,  vol.  ii.  p.  71;  Interest,  Disqualification  for,  vol.  vi.  p.  5i9.         i 

—See  R.  V.  Burton,  Ex  parte  Young,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  468.  I 

I 

Bills  Of  "E^Cixa-nge.— Signature,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.— See  Lewis  v.  Clay,  1897,  67  L.  J.  | 

Q.  B.  224. 

"Holder  in  due  course,"  ibid.  p.  99. — Payee  of  promissory  note  not  a  "holder  in  due 
course  "  within  meaning  of  sec.  29  of  the  B.  E.  Act,  1882  (Lewis  v.  Clay,  supra). 

Notice  of  Dishonour,  ibid.  p.  103. — Where  a  notice  was  sent  by  post  to  wrong  branch  of 
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Ta^rik,  but  on  following  day  mistake  was  rectified  by  telegram  to  right  branch,  held  that  as 
the  two  acts  of  sending  notice  by  post  and  correcting  telegram  formed  one  continuing  act,  due 
notice  of  dishonour  given  {Fielding  v.  Carry,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  268). 

Bill  OvManding — III.  Consideration,  ibid,  at  p.  99.— See  Davis  v.  Heilly,  [1898] 
1  Q.  B.  1.  As  to  an  indorsement  by  way  of  security  where  the  bill  is  not  complete  and 
regular,  see  Jenkins  v.  Coomber,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  168. 

Bills  Of  Lading",  vol.  ii.  pp.  no  etseq. — As  to  incorporation  of  terms  of  charter- 
party  into  bill  of  lading,  see  Siederichsen  v.  Farquharson,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  150. 

Bills  Of  Sale. — Forms  and  Formalities. — Bill  of  sale  void  unless  "description"  of 
attesting  witness,  though  in  fact  a  man  of  no  occupation,  is  given  {Sims  v.  Trollope,  [1897] 
1  Q.  B.  2).  If  grantee  described  merely  as  "the  S.  Co.  Limited,"  bill  also  void  {Attree  v. 
Altree,  1898,  W.  N.  55).  But  bill  not  invalid  because  date  not  mentioned  in  filed  copy  of 
the  bill,  if  date  truly  mentioned  in  filed  afiidavit  {Thomas  v.  Roberts,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  657). 

Consideration. — BUI  of  sale  purporting  to  be  given  for  named  sum,  but  in  reality  given  in 
consideration  for  promissory  note  of  face  value  of  the  named  sum,  void  if  in  fact  note  given  to 
secure  smaller  sum  and  interest  not  yet  due  {Darlow  v.  Bland,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  125). 

Description  of  Goods. — Horses  used  as  cab  horses  not  plant  within  meaning  of  Bills  of 
Sale  Act,  1882,  s.  6,  subs.  2  {London  and  Eastern  Counties  Loan  and  Discount  Co.  v.  Creaslj, 
[1897]  1  Q.  B.  768). 

B^puted  Ownership. — Grantor  of  bill  of  sale  before  making  default  became  bankrupt, 
being  at  the  time  possessed  of  the  goods  :  held  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  is  entitled  to  them  as 
against  grantee  {In  re  Ginger,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  461). 

Seizure. — When  grantee  takes  possession  of  goods  to  secure  interest,  but  not  for  purpose  of 
realising  security,  grantor  not  able  to  get  order  from  judge  ordering  delivery  up  of  bill  on 
payment  of  principal  interest  and  costs  {Ex  parte  Ellis,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  79  ;  and  see  Ex  parte 
Wickens,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  543). 

Bishop,  vol.  ii.— By  Suffragan  Bishops  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  11),  it  is  provided 
that,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  Act  passed  26  Hen.  viii.  c.  14  "for  nomination 
and  conservation  of  suffragans  within  this  realm,"  it  shall  be  lawful  to  nominate,  present,  and. 
appoint  as  suffragan  bishop  person  already  consecrated  as  bishop,  and  in  that  case  letters  patent 
presenting  him  shall  not  require  his  consecration. 

BorOUg'h,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  1.  50.— There  are  now  307  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,, 
excluding  the  Metropolis. 

Ibid.  p.  214,  1.  51.— There  are  now  64  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales. 

Ibid.  p.  215,  last  line  but  one. — In/  case  of  boroughs  having  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  containing  population  of  less  than  10,000,  L.  G.  Act,  1888,  has  not  transferred 
obligation  of  paying  salaries  of  recorders  and  clerks  of  peace  of  such  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
i'om  borough  to  County  Council  {Thetford  Corporation  v.  Norfolk  C.  C,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  141  ; 
affirmed  in  Court  of  Appeal,  W.  N.  1898,  p.  74). 

BorOUg'h  Fund,  vol.  ii.  p.  217  ;  Municipal  Corporations,  vol.  ix. 

pp.  22  et  seq. — Borough  fund  cannot— at  all  events,  where  there  is  no  surplus— be  applied  to. 
indemnifying  the  chief  constable  of  a  borough  against  costs  incurred  by  him  as  a  litigant  party 
iu  a  licensing  appeal  {A.-G.  v.  Tynemouth  Corporation,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  604;  see  A.-G.  v. 
Swansea  Corporation,  [1898]  1  Ch.  602). 

Borrowing'  Powers,  vol.  ii.  p.  2I8,  l.  30.— On  Lady  Day,  1895,  outstanding 
debc  or  our  local  authorities  had  reached  £235,335,049  ;  £27,810,956  added  in  three  years  !  Of 
this  sum  £44  894  365  is  the  debt  of  the  Metropolis,  £161,690,722  of  boroughs  and  extra- 
metropolitan  urban  authorities.  The  debt  of  the  School  Board  for  London  was  then  £8,308,602  ; 
that  of  other  School  Boards,  £14,323,948. 

Building"    Societies,    vol.    ii.— Reconveyance  by  building  society  incorporated 
under  B.   S.  Act,  1874,  to  mortgagor  is  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  by  virtue  of  sec    41  of 
that  Act  {Old  Battersea  Building  Society  v.  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,   [1898]  2  Q.  B. 
*'294), 

Burfflarv  Insurance,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.— Policy  insuring  against  loss  "by  theft, 
following  upon  fctual  forcible  and  violent  entry  upon  the  prernises  "  in  qi^stion,  covers  loss 
sustained  through  larceny  committed  by  persons  entermg  assured  s  premises  by  openmg  closed 
but  unlocked  front  door,  in  absence  of  the  porter,  before  premises  were  opened  for  business  m 
moniing  (im  «  George  and  The  Goldsmiths  and  General  Burglary  Insurance  Association, 
[1898]  2  Q.  B.  136). 

By-Laws,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  3l7.-See  Kruse  v.  Johnson,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  91. 

CamDbell's  (Lord)   Act  (Accidents),  vol    ii;  Alien,   vol.   i.- 

Pro^sk>^?f   Lord  Campbell's   Act  do  not  apply  to   case  of  .  fatal  accident  .sust^amed  by 
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alien  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  {Adam  v.  British  and  Foreign  Steamship  Oo^ 
1898,  W;  N.  p.  74). ... 

Canal,  vol.  ii.— Canals  Protection  (London)  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Viot.  o.  76), 
enables  local  authorities  within  administrative  county  of  London  to  call  upon  canal  com- 
panies to  fence  the  canal  banks  where  they  abut  on  a  public  highway,  if  such  banks  are 
insufficiently  protected.  On  failure  to  comply  by  a  canal  company  within  one  month  after 
such  a  requisition,  the  local  authority  may  obtain  an  inquiry  by  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction,  as  to  whether  danger  exists  and  whether  the  works  required  are  necessary,  etc., 
and  whether  they  shall  be  carried  out. 

CaKgrOa  —  Delivery  of  Cargo,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. — As  to  custom  in  wood  trade  in  port 
of  London  for  ship  to  place  cargo  in  lighters,  see  ATctieselkab  Helios  v.  Ekmam,  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  83, 

Cemeteries,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. — Sec.  6  of  the  Burial  Act,  1853,  which  prohibits  the 
opening,  within  certain  limits,  of  a  "  new  burial  ground  "  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  applies  only  to  the  "provision  and  user"  of  such  burial  ground,  and  not  to  its 
acquisition  by  a  burial  board  ( Ward  v.  Portsmouth  Corporation,  1898,  46  W.  E.  610). 

Chaff-cutting'  MaCllineSi — The  Chaff-cutting  Machines  (Accidents)  Act, 
1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  60),  makes  provision  for  prevention  of  accidents  through  working 
of  these  machines  by  requiring  that  those  worked  by  any  motive  power  other  than  manual 
labour  shall  have  their  fly-wheels,  knives,  etc.,  securely  fenced,  and  by  imposing  penalties  for 
offences  against  the  Act. 

Chancel. — As  to  affixing  military  colours  to  chancel  wall,  see  Vincent  v.  Eyton, 
[1897]  Prob.  1,     See  also  Aisle. 

As  to  proof  of  right  by  prescription  to  pew  in  chancel  of  parish  church  in  respect  of 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  ancient  house,  see  Stileman-Gihiard  v.  Wilkinson,  [1897]  1  Q.  B. 
749. 

Also  in  S.  C.  otiter  of  Charles,  J.,  as  to  right  of  lay  rector  to  chief  seat  in  the  chancel. 

Charities,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. — As  to  gift  out  of  mixed  fund  to  such  charitable 
institutions  and  objects  as  testator's  trustees  might  determine  under  Act  9  Geo,  II,  c.  36,  see 
In  re  Piercy,  [1898]  1  Ch.  565  ;  and  Tefsts. 

Charity  Commission,  voL  ii.  p.  473. — The  proviso  at  the  end  of  sec.  62  of 
the  0,  T.  Act,  1853,  does  not  extend  to  all  schools,  but  only  to  those  mentioned, — 
•cathedral,  collegiate,  and  chapter  schools,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind  {In  re  Stockport  Bagged 
Schools,  [1898]  1  Ch.  610.  lUd.  p.  474. — An  overdraft  by  trustees  of  a  charity  at  their 
bankers  is  a  "charge"  of  the  charity  estate  within  sec.  29  of  the  C.  T.  Act,  1855,  though 
not  carried  out  by  any  written  document ;  it  therefore  requires  to  be  sanctioned  in  one  of  the 
-ways  mentioned  in  the  section  {Fell  v.  Charity  Lands  Ofkial  Trustee,  1898,  67  L,  J.  Ch.  385), 

Charter- Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  475  etseq. — Causes  operating  before  shipment,  covered 
by  a  clause  relating  to  accepted  perils  (see  Furness  v.  Forwood,  1897,  77  L.  T.  96). 

Cheap  Trains,  vol.  ii.  p.  494. — An  inspector  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1889,  although  he  may  also  be  a  police  officer,  is  not  entitled  to  travel  at  a  reduced  fare 
under  sec.  6  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883,  when  travelling  by  rail  as  such  inspector 
{Spencer  v.  Zancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rwy.  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  643),  , 

Chemist,  vol.  ii. — See  Pharmacy  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  25), 

CheQUe,  vol.  ii. — Trade  cheque  in  the  possession  of  person  on  date  on  which  the  sale 
of  such  person's  business  to  a  company  took  place,  had  been  received  prior  to  such  date 
and  subsequently  paid  ;  held  not  to  pass  under  the  words  "all book  and  other  debts  due  to 
-the  vendor  in  connection  with  the  said  business,  and  the  full  benefit  of  all  securities  for 
such  debts,"  as,  condition  on  which  cheque  taken  having  been  fulfilled,  there  was  pay." 
ment  as  from  date  on  which  it  was  given,  and  held  that  the  word  ' '  securities "  in  clause 
quoted  meant  only  those  held  for  debts  running  and  unpaid  at  the  time  from  which  the 
business  was  taken  over  {Felix  Hadley  &  Co.  v.  Eadley,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  69). 

Forged  Indorsement,  ibid.  pp.  603,  504. — Note  that  the  case  of  Kleinwort  v.  Comptoir 
B'Escompte  de  Paris,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  157,  was  followed  in  Lacave  &  Go.  v,  GridAi  Lyownais, 
[1897]  1  Q.  B.  148. 

China. — By  the  6  &  7  Vict,  c.  80,  Her  IMEajesty  was  empowered  to 
legislate  by  Order  in  Council  for  British  subjects  in  China  or  in  any  vessel  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  Court.  The  order  of  9th  March  1865  established  a 
Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan,  which  sits  at  Shanghai,     There  is  an  appeal 
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to  Her  Majesty  in  Council ;  for  conditions  of  appeal,  see  Phivt  Council. 
Certain  provisions  of  the  China  and  Japan  Orders  were  extended  to  Corea  in 
1884. 

lAuthorities.—Heitslet's  Treaties,  xii.  281,  xiv.  246,  xv.  97  ;  and  as  to  Corea, 
xvii.  282.]  >  >  , 

ChurChM/arden,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.— As  to  the  control  of  churchwardens  over  moneys 
collected  for  church  expenses,  see  Howell  v.  Holdroyd,  [1897]  Prob.  198. 

Churchwardens  not  corporate  entity,  and  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  by  any  corporate  name, 
but  are  a  jaasii-corporation  for  purpose  of  holding  land  and  the  devolution  of  property 
{Fell  V.  Official  Trustee  of  Charity  Zands,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  385). 

Serrible,  oMter,  where  colours  no  longer  required  for  service  are  presented  to  church,  and 
not  so  affixed  to  chancel  wall  as  to  become  part  of  freehold,  property  in  them  vested  in  church- 
wardens, and  not  in  incumbent  (Vincent  v.  M/ton,  [1897]  Prob.  1). 

Clerk  of  Arraigrns.— The  appointment  of  all  circuit  officers,  including  that  of 
clerk  of  arraigns  (which  was  ' '  saved  "  by  sec.  93  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873),  is  now  regulated 
by  sec.  21  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  61),  and  is  therefore  (subject  to  the 
rights  of  patronage  of  circuit  officers  existing  on  24th  October  1884)  in  the  senior  judge  going 
the  winter  and  summer  assizes,  except  where  the  officers'  salaries  are  not  provided  for  by 
ParHa'ment.     It  is  believed  they  are  universally  so  provided. 

Collisions  at  Sea,  vol.  iii. — As  to  the  construction  of  collision  clause,  see 
Chcmdler  v.  Slogg,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  32,  and  The  Engineer,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  382. 

Commission  (Offices  in).— To  put  the  Great  Seal  or  the  Treasury  into 
commission  means  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner  or  commissioners  during  the 
abeyance  of  the  ordinarj'  administration.  This  would  be  necessary,  for  instance,  between  the 
going  out  of  office  of  one  lord-keeper  and  the  coming  in  of  another.  How  far  the  sovereign's 
office  can  be  put  in  commission  is  doubtful.  The  sovereign's  incapacity  may  necessitate  the 
signifying  of  his  authority  by  commission,  as  occurred  in  1787,  during  the  reign  of  George  iii. 
Parliament  on  that  occasion  was  out  of  session,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  royal  authority  to 
its  opening  was  necessary,  it  was  proposed  by  ministers  to  signify  that  by  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal.  Such  a  commission  would  usually  be  expressed  to  be  issued  by  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  but  in  1811  one  was  issued  "by  the  king  himself,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled." 

Company. — Borrowing  Powers  of  a  Company,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. — Consult  Milward  v, 
Avill  <fc  Smart,  [1897]  4  Manson,  403. 

The  Court,  ibid.  p.  211. — Under  sec.  7,  subsec.  5  of  the  Companies  Act,  1880,  order  for 
restoration  of  name  of  company  to  register  may  be  made  by  any  judge  of  "  the  superior  Court 
in  which  company  liable  to  be  wound  up,"  although  not  the  judge  to  whom  the  winding  up  of 
companies  has  been  assigned  (In  re  City  Zands  Investment  Corporation  Zimited,  1897,  W.  N, 
162). 

Mescission,  ibid.  p.  185. — As  to  the  effect  of  subsequently  acting  as  a  shareholder,  on 
election  to  rescind  a  contract  to  take  shares,  see  FoulTces  v.  Quartz  Hill  Consolidated  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  1884,  C.  &  E.  156  ;  and  In  re  Brinsmead  &  Sons,  Tomlin's  case,  [1898]  1  Ch.  104. 

Just  and  Equitaile,  ibid.  p.  213. — See  In  re  Irrigation  Go.  of  France,  1871,  40  L.  J.  Ch. 
435  [sub  nom.  Ex  parte  Fox,  1871,  L.  R.  6  Oh.  176),  distinguished  in  In  re  Amalgamated 
Syndicate,  [1897]  2  Ch.  600.  It  is  just  and  equitable  that  company  formed  to  carry  out  fraud 
should  be  wound  up  by  Court  {In  re  Brinsmead  i-  Sons,  [1897]  1  Ch.  406). 

Petition  for  Winding  up,  ibid.  p.  211. — Contributory  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right 
under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  o.  82,  to  petition  for  the  winding  up  of  a  company  in  which 
he  holds  shares,  either  entirely  or  in  a  modified  way,  by  a  provision  in  the  company's  articles 
of  association  {In  re  Peveril  Gold  Mines,  [1898]  1  Ch.  122). 

Capital— Reduction,  p.  204.— Court  will  not  refuse  to  sanction  reduction  of  company's 
capital  because  it  involves  diminution  of  voting  power  of  some  of  shareholders  {In  re  James 
Calmer,  [1897]  1  Ch.  524). 

Eeturn  of,  p.  205. — As  to  return  of  capital  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  company,  see  In  re 
Nixon's  Navigation  Co.,  [1897]  1  Ch.  872. 

'Capital  not  Represented  by  Available  Assets,"  p.  205.— See  In  re  National  Dwellings 
..dy,  78  L.  T.  141. 

Defunct  Company,  p.  232. —Creditor  desirous  of  proceedmg  against  defunct  company  under 
see.  7  of  Companies  Act,  1880,  should  do  so  by  petition  to  wind  up  {In  re  Anglo-American 
Exploration  Development,  [W^?:']  I  Gh..lQQ). 

Director  —  Defective  Appointment,  p.  172.— Article  validating  acts  by  director  whose 
appointment  is  defective  applies  between  company  and  shareholders  as  well  as  between 
company  and  outsiders  (Dawson  v.  African  Consolidated  Zand  Co.,  [1898]  1  Ch.  6  (0.  A.)). 

Fees,  p.  177.— Directors  may  rank  in  winding  up  with  ordinary  creditors  for  fees  if  such 
fees  are'  due  under  contract  with  company  {Ex  parte  Cannon  (30  Ch.  D.  629),  distd. ;  In  re 
New  British  Iron  Co.,  [1898]  1  Ch.  324). 
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Sale- of  Company's  £imness,  p.  180. — As  to  compensating  directors  for  loss  of  office,  see 
Kaye  v.  Croydon  Tramways  Co.,  [1898]  1  Ch.  358  (C.  A.). 

Winding  up — Refusal  to  submit  Statement  of  Affairs,  p.  216.^See  In  re  New  Par  Consols, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  573. 

Dividends — Dividend  duty  in  Colonies — Incidence,  p.  200. — See  Spiller  v.  Turner,  [1897] 
1  Ch.  911. 

Management — Board  of  Trade  Inspection,  p.  181. — Prohibition  will  not  lie  in  respect  of 
examination  by  Board  of  Trade  under  sec.  66  of  Companies  Act,  1862  {Inre  Oros^enor  amid  West 
3nd  Hotel  Co.,  1897,  76  L.  T.  337  (C.  A.)). 

Meetings — Adjoum/ment,  p.  203. — Where  adjournment  of  meeting  is  to  be,  by  articles,  act  of 
chau'man,  he  is  not  bound  to  adjourn  though  majority  of  shareholders  present  desire  adjourn- 
ment {Salisbury  Gold  Mining  Go.  v.  Sathorn,  [1897]  Ajip.  Gas.  268  (P.  C.)). 

Memorandum  of  Association — Alteration,  p.  169  ■ — Court  may  direct  or  dispense  witli 
advertisements  of  order  under  Act  (/»  re  Lancaster  Banking  Co.,  1897,  75  L.  T.  647). 

Name — Similarity,  p.  165. — See  Manchester  Brewery  Co.  v.  North  Cheshire  &  Manchester 
Brewery  Co.,  [1898]  1  Ch.  539  (C.  A.). 

Promoter — Secret  Profit  ly,  p.  183. — See  In  re  Olympia  Limited,  [1898]  2  Ch.  153  (C.  A.) ; 
and  In  re  Sale,  Hotel  &  Botanical  Gardens  Co.,  1898,  78  L.  T.  368  (C.  A.). 

Feiidor— Over-valuation,  p.  183.— See  Hadley  &  Co.  v.  Hadley,  1897,  77  L.  T.  131. 

Prospectus — Non-disclosure,  p.  185. — Omission  from  prospectus  of  company  of  material  facts 
not  independent  ground  for  obtaining  rescission  of  contract  to  take  shares  ;  to  enable  that  to 
be  done  omission  must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  make  statements  actually  made  misleading,  per 
Rigby,  L.J.,  M'Keown  v.  Boudard-Peveril  Gear  Co.,  1896,  65  L.  J.  Ch.  735. 

Payment  of  Promotion  Moneys — Disclosure  in,  p.  183. — See  In  re  Sale,  Hotel  6s  Botanical 
Gardens  Co.,  1898,  78  L.  T.  368  (C.  A.). 

Reconstruction,  p.  208. — Joint-Stock  Companies  Arrangement  Act,  1870,  does  not  extend 
to  colonies  {New  Zealand  Loan  <5e  Mercantile  Agency  Co.  v.  Morrison,  [1898]  App.  Gas. 
349  (P.  C.)). 

Shares — Agreement  to  take,  pp.  190,  185,  223. — If  subscriber  for  shares  is  misled  as  to 
identity  of  company,  he  cannot  be  made  contributory  (In  re  International  Society  of 
Auctioneers,  Baillie's  case,  [1898]  1  Ch.  110). 

Election,  to  Avoid,  p.  186. — As  to  what  is  election  to  repudiate  voidable  contract  for  shares, 
see  In  re  Thomas  Bdward  Brinsmead  <fc  Sons,  Tomlin's  case,  [1898]  1  Ch.  104. 

Payment — Cash — Set-off,  p.  191. — Shares  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  set-off  of  debt 
presently  payable  by  company  to  shareholder  {Spargo's  case,  approved  ;  Larocque  v.  Beau- 
chemin,  [1897]  App,  Cas.  358  (P.  C.)). 

Registered  Contract,  p.  191. — Court  will  not  inquire  into  value  of  consideration  for  which 
shares  issued  as  fully  paid  under  registered  contract  unless  contract  impeached  for  fraud  {In  re 
Wragg,  [1897]  1  Ch.  796).  But  nature  of  consideration  must  be  explicitly  stated,  p.  192  {In 
re  Karaskhoma  Exploring  Syndicate,  [1897]  2  Ch.  451 ;  see  also  In  re  M ay nards  Limited.  [1898] 
1  Oh.  515,  and  Companies  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  26)). 

Issue  at  Discount,  p.  191. — Issue  by  company  of  its  shares  at  discount  as  invalid  against 
shareholders  as  against  creditors  (  Welton  v.  Saffery,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  299). 

Register — Inspection — Copies,  p.  199.- — Right  given  by  sec.  32  of  Companies  Act,  1862,  to 
inspect  register  of  members,  includes  right  to  take  copies  {Boord  v.  African  Consolidated  Land 
&  Trading  Co.,  [1898]  1  Ch.  596). 

Option  to  take,  p.  190. — Company  having  given  person  option  of  taking  its  unissued 
shares  at  future  date  at  agreed  price  does  not  disable  company  from  selling  its  business  or 
resolving  on  voluntary  winding  up  {Hirsch  v.  Burns,  1897,  77  L.  T.  377,  H.  L.). 

Preference,  p.  193. — ^Company  whose  memorandum  and  articles  do  not  authorise  issue  of 
preference  shares  may  alter  articles  so  as  to  take  power  to  issue  such  preference  shares 
{Andrews  v.  Gas  Meter  Co.,  [1897]  1  Ch.  361). 

Underwriting  Contracts,  p.  188. — See  In  re  Consort  Deep  Level  Gold  Mines,  [1897]  1  Ch. 
575  (C.  A.).  ;  and  In  re  Bultfontein  Sun  Diamond  Mines,  1897,  75  L.  T.  669  (0.  A.). 

Substratum  gone,  p.  214. — Reasonable  mode  of  construing  memorandum  in  ordinary  cases 
is  to  treat  object  first  stated  as  paramount  object  of  company,  and  other  general  objects  as 
subsidiary  {In  re  Coolgardie  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  1897,  76  L.  T.  269). 

(p.  214)  Company's  substratum  being  gone,  is  not  ground  for  windiug-up  order  if  all  that 
remains  is  to  distribute  surplus  assets  {In  re  Amalgamated  Syndicate,  [1897]  2  Oh.  600). 

No  Assets,  p.  215. — Court  will  not  refuse  winding-up  order  on  ground  of  no  assets  where 
official  receiver  is  not  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  assets  {In  re  International  Commercial  Co., 
1897,  75  L.  T.  639  (C.  A.)). 

The  no-assets  rule  ought  to  be  very  carefully  applied  where  company  is  private  one,  and 
putirely  under  control  of  debenture  shareholders  {In  re  London  Health  Electrical  Institute,  1897. 
76  L.  T.  98(0.  A.)). 

Contributory — Set-off,  p.  227. — Company  contributory  in  winding  up  cannot  set-off  debt 
(In  re  Auriferous  Properties,  [1898]  1  Oh.  691). 

Creditor — Execution,  p.  219. — Court  has  jurisdiction  to  restrain  execution  levied,  though 
not  completed  by  sale,  before  commencement  of  winding  up,  but  execution  must  be  shown  to 
be  inequitable  (In  re  Roundwood  Colliery  Co.,  [1897]  1  Oh.  373). 

Secured — Receiver,  p.  227. — Judgment  creditor  of  company  does  not  become  secured  creditor 
by  getting  receiver  (Croshaw  v.  Lyndhurst  Ship  Co.,  [1897]  2  Ch.  154). 
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-  Liquidator— Proceedings  hy— Sanction  of  Court,  p.  217. —Liquidator,  though  directed  to 
take  proceedings  to  call  up  capital,  must  still  get  the  Court's  or  committee  of  inspection's 
sanction,  under  sec.  12  of  the  Companies  (Winding-Up)  Act,  1890,  to  particular  form  of 
proceeding,  and  must  get  it  before  the  proceedings  are  instituted  (In  re  London  Metallurgical 
Co.,  [1897]  2  Oh.  262).  if  &  \  u 

Security  for^  Costs,  pp.  206,  217.— Security  under  sec.  69  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  must 
be  sufficient,"  neither  illusory  nor  oppressive  (Dominion  Brewery  v.  Foster,  1897,  77  L.  T. 
507(0.  A.)). 

Surplus  Assets,  pr  222. — As  to  principles  applicable,  see  also  In  re  Anglo-Continental 
Corporation  of  Western  Australia,  [1898]  1  Ch.  327  ;  In  re  Driffield  Gas  Light  Co.,  [1898] 
1  Ch.  451  ;  and  In  re  Beeston  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  1898,  W.  N.  34. 

Literary  or  Seientifk  Institution,  pp.  228,  222.— As  to  the  right  of  literary  or  scientific 
societies  to  wind  up  and  distribute  corporate  property,  see  In  re  Pussell  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Figgins  v.  Bagkino,  [1898]  2  Ch.  72;  In  re  Jones,  Clegg  v.  Ellison,  [1898]  2  Ch.  83. 

Undistributed  Assets,  p.22l.~Aa  to,  seelnreLand  Mortgage  Bank  of  Florida,  [1898]  1  Ch.  444. 

Confederacy — In  international  law  this  term  denotes  an  agreement  among  several 
States  or  nations,  whereby  they  unite  for  their  common  protection  and  good.  If  the  agreement 
is  between  independent  nations,  alliance  is  the  more  common  term,  confederacy  being  rather 
applicable  to  the  union  of  several  States  composing  one  nation  (see  Martens,  viii.  480  et  seq., 
and  ii.  353). 

In  criminal  law  confederacy  denotes  the  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful 
act,  or  at  all  events  one  which  by  reason  of  the  confederacy  becomes  unlawful,  though  not  so 
in  itself  (see  Conspiracy). 

Confirma'tion. — Confirmation  is  a  rite  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  outward  sign 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  a  bishop.  In  the  office  of  baptism  the 
godparents  are  directed  to  take  care  that  the  child  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed 
by  him  so  soon  as  he  can  say  the  Creeds,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  ;  and  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  to  holy  communion  unless  either  confirmed  or 
ready  and  willing  to  be  so — the  latter  alternative  only  covers  cases  in  which  confirmation  is 
aooidentally  delayed.  The  rubric,  in  which  this  rule  is  laid  down,  has  the  force  of  law,  and  no 
clergymen  is  under  any  liability  to  admit  any  person  to  the  holy  communion  who  has  not 
complied  with  it  (see  remarks  of  Stirling,  J.,  In  re  Perry  Almshouses,  [1898]  1  Ch.  391  ;  see 
pp.  401,  402). 

According  to  the  article  25,  confirmation  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  sacrament ;  but  in  a 
sense  it  may  be  so  called  (see  Cosin's  Works,  v.  142 ;  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.  251). 

[Authorities.— Lind.  Prov.  ;  Gibs.  Cod.  ;  Phillimore,  Eccl.  Law,  2nd  ed.  ;  Blunt,  Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  4th  ed.] 

Consolidation  of  lyiortgragres,  vol.  iii. — See  recent  case  of  Piley  v.  Hall, 
[1898]  W.  N.  p.  81,  where  Jennings  v.  Jordan,  1881,  6  App.  Cas.  698,.  and  Pledge  v.  White, 
[1896]  App.  Cas.  187,  were  considered. 

Conversion  of  Property,  vol.  iii.  p.  363. — Proceeds  of  sale  of  lunatic's  land 
acquired  by  descent  will  not,  by  virtue  of  sees.  124  and  135  of  the  Lunacy  Regulation  Act, 
1853,  be  treated  as  land  acquired  by  lunatic  by  purchase  {In  re  Matson,  James  v.  Dickinson, 
1897,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  695). 

Copyhold,  vol.  iii.  p.  386. — Arbitrary  fines  paid  on  renewals  of  leaseholds,  which  there 
is  no  obligation  to  renew,  are  considered  as  casual  profits,  and  belong  to  the  tenant  for  life  as 
against  the  remainderman  {In  re  Medows,  Norie  v.  Bennett,  [1898]  1  ph.  300). 

Copyright.— ifeme&'es  for  Infringement,  vol.  iii.  p.  404.— Proprietor  of  copyright 
who  has  a  remedy  by  a  "special  action  on  the  case"  under  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  15,  not 
precluded  from  suing  the  offender  under  sec.  53,  either  by  action  m  detinue  or  by  action  in 
trover,  or,  if  necessary,  by  combining  these  remedies  in  one  action  ;  and  all  the  remedies  may  be 
pursued  by  action  in  Chancery  Division  {Muddock  v.  Blackwood,  [1898]  1  Ch.  58). 

Copyright  may  exist  in  a  mere  catalogue  of  articles  for  sale  {Colhs  v.  Cater,  1898,  78 
L.  T.  613). 

Copyright  (American  Law).— By  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1891,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1891,  amending  the  copyright  statutes 
then  in  force,  it  is  provided  (oh.  565,  s.  13) — 

That  this  Act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State  or  nation 
when  such  foreign  State  or  nation  permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ot  America 
the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  its  own  citizens;  or  when 
such  foreign  State  or  nation  is  a  party  to  an  international  agreement  which  provides  for 
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reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  ■which  agreement  the  United 
States  of  America  may  at  its  pleasure  become  a  party  to  such  agreement.  The  existence 
of  either  of  the  condiitions  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  proclamation  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may 
require. 

On  July  1,  1891,  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  formal  proclama- 
tion, reciting  this  provision  of  the  statute,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
possessions  accord  to  citizens  of  the;  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright,  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  their  own  citizens,  declared  that  the  conditions  were 
thereby  fulfilled  in  respect  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  thus  making  an  inter- 
national copyright  law  efi'ective  between  the  two  countries.  Any  citizen  of  Great 
Britain  may  therefore  avail  himself  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  copyright  in 
the  United  States  (Eev.  Stat,  of  the  U.S.  ss.  4948  to  4971 ;  also  ss.  629  and  699). 
These  sections  of  the  revised  statutes  as  amended  and  augmented  by  the  amending 
Acts  of  June  18,  1874,  August  1,  1882,  March  3,  1891,  and  March  2,  1895, 
as  interpreted  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  form  the  body  of  the  present  law  of 
copyright  now  in  force  in  the  United  States. 

Copyrights  are  granted,  along  substantially  the  same  lines  on  which  they  are 
obtainable  in  England,  to  authors,  designers,  inventors,  and  the  like,  for  a  term 
of  twenty-eight  years,  subject  to  an  extension  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen  years. 
But  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  copyright  upon  any  book,  photograph,  chromo,  or 
lithograph,  unless  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
from  plates  made  therefrom,  or  from  negatives,  or  drawings  on  stone  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  from  transfers  made  therefrom.  And  during 
the  existence  of  the  copyright  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
book,  chromo,  lithograph,  or  photograph,  so  copyrighted,  or  any  edition  or  editions 
thereof,  or  any  plates  of  the  same  not  made  from  type  set,  negatives,  or  drawings 
on  stone  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is,  with  certain  immaterial 
exceptions,  prohibited.  Where  translations  have  been  copyrighted,  the  prohibition 
of  importation  applies  only  to  the  translation,  the  importation  of  the  original 
being  permitted  (Eev.  Stat,  of  the  U.S.  s.  4956). 

See  also  19  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties  (1895),  pp.  862,  870. 

Coroner,  vol.  iii.— The  Yorkshire  Coroners  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.  c.  39),  constitutes 
the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  sepa,rate  counties  for  the  purposes  of  the  Coroners  Acts. 

Fees  to  Medical  Witnesses,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. — Children's  and  general  hospital,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  founded  for  free  admission  of  patients  within  certain  area,  and  of 
patients  outside  that  area  on  payment  of  small  weekly  sum,  is  a  "public  hospital,"  and  medical 
man  practising  in  neighbourhood,  who  holds  appointment  of  honorary  medical  officer  to  such 
hospital,  although  without  fee  or  remuneration,  is  "medical  officer"  of  such  hospital  within 
proviso  to  sec.  22  of  Coroners  Act,  1887  {Horiier  v.  Lewis,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  524). 

Corpse,  vol.  iii. — Secretary  of  State's  licence  is  not  condition  precedent  to  grant  of 
faculty  for  exhumation,  for  purposes  of  identification,  of  body  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
although  faculty  may  be  inoperative  until  licence  obtained  (ij.  v.  Tristra/m,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  371) ; 
serrible,  body  buried  in  consecrated  ground  cannot  be  removed  without  sanction  of  ordinary 
(ibid.). 

Costs,  vol.  iii.  p.  475,  1.  26.— Eomer,  J.,  has  recently  held  in  two  cases  {Earrop  v. 
Mayor  of  Otsett,  [1898]  1  Ch.  525,  and  No'fih  Metropolitan  Tramways  Co.  v.  London  County 
Council,  [1898]  2  Ch.  145)  words  of  this  section  imperative,  and  deprive  judge  of  all  discretion 
over  costs  ;  hence  both  in  the  Chancery  Division  and  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  costs  will 
now  be  taxed  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  although  no  direction  to  that  effect  given  in  order^ 
and  see  decision  of  Court  of  Appeal  in  Fielden  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Morley,  1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  576. 

Hid.  p.  478. — ^Action  by  bailor  against,  bailee  for  reward  for  breach  of  duty  founded  on 
tort  within  sec.  116  of  the  C.  C.  Act,  1888  (Turner  v.  Stallibrass,  1897,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  52 ;  see 
also  Dunn  v.  Appleton,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  564). 

Costs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ibid.  p.  506.-^Order  65,  r.  14  (R.  S.  C),  as  to  set-off  does  not 
apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  (Russell  v.  Mussell,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  307). 

Costs  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  ibid.  pp.  504  et  seq. — Justices  ought  not,  in  appeals  from 
their  decisions,  to  appear  by  counsel  in  Court  of  Appeal  except  under  very  special  circumstances, 
and  if  they  do  so,  costs  will  be  disallowed  (B.  v.  Thornton,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  249). 

Divorce,  ibid.  pp.  486  et  seq. — Costs  of  wife  who  is  respondent  in  divorce  suit  not,  allow- 
able against  husband  where  her  solicitor  is  in  possession  of  facts  showing  that  there  6an  be  no 
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real  defence  to  petition  ;  but  such  costs  may  be  ordered  to  be  taxed  against  co-respondent  by 
husband,  and  if  recovered  to  be  paid  to  wife's  solicitor  {Townson  v.  Townson,  1898,  78  L.  T. 
54).  As  to  costs  against  a  co-respondent  who  has  misconducted  himself  with  married  woman 
in  ignorance  of  fact  of  her  marriage,  but  subsequently  continues  to  live  in  adultery  with  her 
after  he  is  aware  of  her  marriage,  see  Robinson  v.  Robinson  <£-  Wilson,  1898,  78  L.  T.  391. 

Divorce,  vol.  iii. — Pauper  petitioner  unsuccessful  upon  intervention  of  Queen's  Proctor  liable 
for  full  costs  of  intervention  (  White  v.  White,  [1898]  Prob.  124). 

In  the_  House  of  Lords,  ibid.  p.  506.— Costs  incurred  by  appellant  in  House  of  Lords 
cannot,  without  special  order  of  House,  be  set-off  against  costs  due  to  appellant  in  Court  of 
Appeal  or  any  other  Court  below  [Russell  v.  Russell,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  307). 

County  Borough,  vol.  iii.  p.  524,  l.  20.— There  are  now  sixty-four  county 
boroughs. 

County  Courts. — Appeals  to  High  Court,  vol.  iii.  pp.  537  et  seg. — Where  judgment 
given  for  damages  and  injunction  appeal  lies  in  respect  of  granting  of  injunction,  although 
damages  given  are  under  £20  [Brune  v.  James,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  417).  No  appeal  lies  from 
ruling  of  County  Court  judge  that  document  used  at  trial  is  sufficiently  stamped  {Mamder  v. 
Ridgeway,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  501). 

Notice  cf  Defence,  ibid.  p.  536. — Statute  of  Frauds  (Bruiton  v.  Branson,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  219), 
and  fact  that  solicitor  suing  on  bill  of  costs  has  not  delivered  same  signed  one  month  before 
action,  as  required  by  the  Solicitors  Act,  1843,  s.  87  (Lewis  v.  Burrell,  1898,  77  L.  T.  626),  are 
"  statutory  defences,"  of  which  notice  must  be  given  if  meant  to  be  relied  on. 

County  District,  vol.  iv.  p.  1,  1.  3. — There  are  now  1466  county  districts,  of  which 
785  are  urban  districts,  and  680  rural  districts.     This  is  exclusive  of  the  307  boroughs. 

Court  ChriStia.n. — Courts  Christian  or  Ecclesiastical  Courts  date  from  the  reign 
of  "William  I.,  who  first  conferred  upon  the  bishops  an  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

In  Saxon  times  there  was  no  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the  bishops  exercised  judicial  functions 
in  conjunction  with  lay  lords. 

The  Courts  Christian  exercised  a  very  wide  jurisdiction  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  appear  to 
have  heard  and  determined  any  matters  that  affected  religion  or  morality  in  the  remotest  degree.  ■ 

They  also  claimed  the  right  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  at  any  period  they  were  justified  in  so  doing.  The 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  has  been  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

The  right  to  hear  causes  of  slander  and  defamation  was  taken  away  by  18  &  19  Vict.  u.  41. 

The  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  exercises  their  former  jurisdiction  in  testa- 
mentary, matrimonial,  and  legitimacy  causes. 

In  fact  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  Christian  at  the  present  time  is  confined  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  ritual,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church. 

See  Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2nd  ed. 

Court  Of  the  IVIarCheS. — Since  the  appearance  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  EncyclopEedia. 
the  history  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  from  its  foundation  (1478)  to  the  year  1575  has  been 
ably  treated  in  a  paper  in  the  magazine  of  Cymmroder  (Gilbert  and  Rivington),  vol.  xii.  p.  1, 
by  His  Honour  the  late  Mr.  David  Lewis,  sometime  judge  of  the  Mid-Wales  County  Court. 

Covenants  in  Leases,  vol.  iv. — As  to  who  are  "assigns"  within  meaning  of 
covenant  by  lessee  for  himself  and  ' '  assigns,"  see  Bryant  v.  Hancock,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  716  ;  and  as 
to  declaration  in  lease  that  no  covenant  shall  be  implied,  seeUccles  v.  Mills,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  360. 

Ibid.  p.  25. — Covenant  in  lease  of  licensed  premises  that  lessee  would  not  buy  wines 
except  from  lessor,  his  successors,  or  assigns,  held  to  run  with  tenant's  interest  under  lease 
although  assigns  of  lessee  were  not  in  terms  included  ;  and  held  that  such  assigns  were  bound  by 
covenant  and  entitled  to  benefit  of  proviso  for  abatement  of  rent  granted  in  respect  of  observance 
of  covenant  ( White  v.  Southend  Hotel  Co.,  [1897]  1  Ch.  767)  ;  see  also  Birmingham  Breweries 
V.  Jameson,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  403. 

Custom  vol.  iv.  pp.  61  et  seq. — Where,  under  Inclosure  Act,  lands  allotted  "in  satis- 
faction and  discharge  of ''  great  tithes,  burden  of  keeping  up  custom  that  parson  as  owner  of 
great  tithes  shall  provide  and  keep  bull  and  boar  for  common  use  of  parish  not,  m  absence 
of  express  words  in  Act  to  that  eff'ect,  shifted  to  allottees  of  those  lands  (Lanchbury  v.  Bode, 
[1898]  2  Oh.  120).  As  to  custom  to  moor  vessels  in  the  Thames  in  a  particular  way,  see  A.-G. 
V.  WrigU,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  318. 

noath   Outies.  vol   iv.— See  Finance  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  10),  ss.  13,  14. 
(p.  133)  Decision  in  In  re  Earl  Cowley,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  47  ;  reversed  in  the  C.  A.,  [1898] 
1  f)    R   .SfiS      Anneal  is  now  under  consideration  in  H.  Lj 

(p  121)  Dedsion  in  A.-&.  v.  New  York  Breweries  Co.,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  738  ;  reversed,  [1898] 

^  *^Tt,tprLt"of  leeatee  under  colonial  will,  domiciled  in  England,  in  equitable  chose  in  action, 
recoverrble  in  England,  and  taxable  [In  re  Smyth,  [1898]  1  Ch.  89). 
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Death,  Proof  of. — Presumptive  Proof,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. — For  a  case  where  the  Court, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  allowed  death  to  be  presumed  three  years  after  the  person  in 
question  had  last  been  heard  of,  see  In  the  &oods  of  Matthews,  [1898]  Prob.  17  ;  see  also  In  the 
Goods  of  Winstone,  [1898]  Prob.  143  ;  and  as  to  the  affidavit  on  an  application  to  presume  the 
death  of  a  person,  Jra  the  Goods  of  Hurlslon,  [1898]  Prob.  27. 

Deben'turea — Debentures  and  Mortgages — Floating  Charge — Postpo'iume'rit. — Deben- 
ture-holders who,  by  allowing  company's  title-deeds  to  remain  in  its  possession,  enable  it  to 
obtain  loan  from  its  bankers,  may  be  postponed  to  bankers  [In  re  Oastell  S  Brown  limited, 
[1898]  1  Ch.  315).  As  to  what  is  a  dealing  in  ordinary  course  of  business,  see  In  re  Old 
Bushmills  Distillery  Co.,  [1897]  1  Ir.  R.  488  (C.  A.). 

"Property." — As  to  what  is  "property"  within,  see  In  re  Russian  Spratts  Patent,  [1898] 
2  Ch.  149  (C.  A.). 

Uncallahle  Capital. — Capital  made  uncallable,  except  in  the  event  of  a  winding  up,  cannot 
be  charged  {In  re  Mayfair  Property  Go.,  [1898]  2  Ch.  28  (C.  A.)). 

Inspection  of  Register. — Right  of  creditor  or  member  of  company  to  inspect  register  of 
mortgages  and  charges,  under  sec.  43,  carries  with  it  right  to  take  copies  [Nelson  v.  Anglo- 
American  Co.,  [1897]  1  Ch.  130). 

Negotiability  of  Debenture. — Cp.  Bechuanaland,  etc.,  Company's  ease,  14  T.  L.  R.  587. 

Defamation,  vol.  iv.  p.  176.— Under  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888,  s.  5, 
order  for  consolidation  of  actions  of  libel  brought  by  same  plaintiff  against  several  defendants 
for  substantially  same  libel  may  be  made  before  delivery  of  defences  {Stoney.  Press  Association, 
[1897]  2  Q.  B.  159). 

TiemuirrSLSe.— When  Lay  Days  begin,  vol.  iv.  pp.  iOS  et  seq^. — "Strikes,  look-outs, 
accidents  to  railway,  ...  or  other  causes  beyond  charterers'  control  excepted,"  see  In  re 
Richardsons  <fe  Samuel  &  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  261. 

Desertion  (of  Wife). — See  Deseetion  of  Wife  and  Children,  vol.  iv.  p.  230  ; 
Divorce,  vol.  iv.  p.  324. 

Where  husband,  who  was  threatened  with  prosecution,  left  his  wife  two  years  before 
date  of  her  petition,  after  forming  adulterous  connection  with  another  woman,  and  falsely 
stated  to  his  wife  that  he  intended  to  return  shortly,  and  concealed  his  address  from  her,  it 
was  held,  on  the  authority  of  Drew  v.  Drew,  1888,  13  P.  D.  97,  that  desertion  was  proved 
( Wynne  v.  Wynne,  [1898]  Prob.  18  ;  see  also  Martin  v.  Martin,  1898,  78  L.  T.  568). 

Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  248. — Entries  in  deceased  solicitor's  diary  held  not  admissible 
evidence  of  truth  of  statements  contained  in  them  as  against  a  third  party  [Ecroyd  v.  Ooulthard, 
1898,  W.  N.  25).  , 

Discipline  (Ecclesiastical),  vol.  iv.  p.  269.— See  R.  v.  Bishop  of  Durham, 
[1897]  2  Q.  B.  414. 

Discovery,  vol.  iv. — in  re  County  Council  of  Derbyshire  and  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Derby, 
cited  p.  276,  affirmed  in  H.  L.,  nom.  Derby  Corporation  v.  Derbyshire  C.  C,  [1897]  Apji. 
Cas.  550. 

District  Reg'iStrieS,  vol  iv.  p.  317. — A  district  registrar  has  jurisdiction,  under 
Order  35,  r.  6,  to  set  aside  a  final  judgment,  signed  in  default  of  appearance,  in  an  action  in  a 
district  registry  where  the  judgment  has  been  incorrectly  entered  for  a  larger  amount  than  was 
leally  due  {Townendy.  Kirlcham,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  51).  As  to  costs  in  proceedings  initiated  in 
district  registries,  see  In  re  Dixon,  Tousey  v.  Sheffield,  1898,  W.  N.  pp.  66,  73. 

Documents,  Discovery  of,  vol.  iv.—Minet  v.  Morgan,  cited  p.  331, 
followed  in  Calcraft  v.  Guest,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  759. 

Dog's,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. — Owner  of  dog  is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  such  dog  to 
cattle,  although  they  may  be  trespassing  on  his  land  [Grange  v.  SilcocTc,  1897,  77  L.  T. 
340). 

Domestics,  vol.  iv.  p.  338. — There  is  no  notorious  custom  with  regard  to  hiring  of 
domestic  servants  that,  in  absence  of  special  oonti'act,  there  is  right  on  part  either  of  master  or 
si^rvant  to  determine  service  at  end  of  first  calendar  month  by  notice  given  at  or  before  expira- 
tion of  first  fortnight.  Such  a  custom  may  not  be  unreasonable,  but,  if  relied  on,  must  be 
proved  in  each  case  [Moult  v.  Salliday,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  125). 

Domicile,  vol.  iv. — where  domiciled  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman,  married  in  France 
without  entering  into  marriage  contract,  and  consequently  holding  by  French  law  goods  in 
common,  afterwards  acquire  English  domicile,  thiir  respective  rights  as  to  moveable  property 
are  governed  by  law  of  English,  and  not  by  that  of  matrimonial,  domicile  [In  re  De  Nicols,  De 
Nicols  V.  Curlier,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  419). 
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Drain  ;  Drainag'e,  vol.  iv.  v-  354.— Case  of  Peebles  V.  OswaldwMle  Urban  District 
Council,  affirmed  in  the  H.  L.,  nom.  Pasmore  v.  Oswaldwistle  Urban  District  Council,  [18981 
App.  Cas.  387. 

Sewers. — As  to  liability  to  repair  single  drain  draining  several  houses,  see  P.  v.  Hastings 
[Mayor  of),  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  46  ;  see  also  St.  Matthew,  Belhiial  Green,  Vestry  v.  London 
School  Board,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  190;  and  Geen  v.  Newington  Vestry,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  1. 

A  sewer  not  made  either  for  sanitary  or  ordinary  drainage  purposes,  but  to  enable  the  land 
on  which  it  is  made  to  be  occupied  more  profitably,  is  made  for  the  "  profit "  of  the  owner, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  P.  H.  Act,  1875,  s.  13,  subs.  1,  and  does  not  vest  in  the  local 
authority  {Croysdale  v.  Sunbury-on-Thames  Urban  Council,  1898,  W.  N.  ji.  70). 

Easements,  vol.  iv.  p.  370. — Easement  held  good  although  its  exercise  benefite<l 
lands  o£  others  besides  those  of  dominant  tenement  [Simpson  v.  Godmanchester  Corporaiion, 
[1897]  App.  Cas.  696). 

Education,  vol.  iv. — Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  makes 
provision  for  superannuation  and  other  annuities  and  allowances  to  elementary  school  teachers 
certificated  by  Education  Department. 

Election  Expenses. — Setum  and  Declaration  of  Expenses,  vol.  iv.  p.  414. — "Word 
"transmit"  in  subsec.  1  of  sec.  33  of  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1883, 
means  "send,"  and  therefore  posting  of  return  of  expenses  to  returning  officer  within  thirty-five 
days  after  declaration  of  election  complies  with  requirements  of  subsection,  although  such 
return  does  not  reach  returning  officer  until  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  [Mackinnon  v. 
GlarJc,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  251).  The  fact  of  there  being  error  in  return  does  not  make  return  a 
nullity,  so  as  to  render  candidate  liable  to  penalties  imposed  by  subsec.  5  [ibid.). 

Elections,  Municipal,  vol.  iv.  p.  646. — Where  nominated  candidate  dies  before  polling 
day,  returning  officer's  duty  is  to  countermand  notice  of  poll  and  to  commence  proceedings 
alresh  [P.  v.  Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552). 

Parish  Council  arid  District  Councils,  vol.  iv.  p.  472;  and  Nomination  (Elec- 
toral), vol.  ix.  p.  161. — Nomination  paper  of  candidate  for  election  as  rural  district 
councillor  not  invalid  by  reason  of  having  been  signed  by  proposer  and  seconder  before 
candidate's  name  filled  in  [Cox  v.  Davies,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  202). 

Embezzlement,  vol.  iv.  p.  479.— See  JJ.  v.  Smallman,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  4. 

Employers  and  Workmen,  vol.  iv.  p.  487;  Master  and  Ser- 
vant, vol.  viii.  pp.  245,  246. — Where  employer  recovers  before  magistrate  sum  of  £10  against 
workmen  under  sec.  4  of  the  Employer  and  Workmen's  Act,  1875,  magistrate's  jurisdiction 
under  section  exhausted,  and  further  damages  cannot  be  recovered  in  Police  Court  iu 
respect  of  continuance  of  workman's  breach  of  contract  [James  v.  Evans,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
742). 

Employers'  Liability,  vol.  v.  p.  6.— insert  Tate  V.  Latham  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  502, 
after  lies  v.  Abercarn  Flannel  Co. 

Vol  V. — Rules  have  now  been  issued  under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897  ;  see 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1898  (No.  380,  1.  5) ;  fVeekly  Azotes  (1898,  p.  213).  Regulations 
under  the  Act  relating  to  the  appointment,  etc.,  of  medical  referees,  have  also  been  published 
[see  Weekly  JfotesllSQS,  y.  239)).  . 

Common  Employment,  ibid.  p.  3.— Defence  of  common  employment  not  applicable  in 
case  where  injury  caused  to  servant  by  breach  of  absolute  duty  imposed  by  statute  upon 
master  for  servant's  protection,  e.g.  by  breach  of  duty  to  fence  dangerous  machinery,  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  [Groves  v.  Wimborne,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  66). 

EndO^A/ed  Schools,  vol.  v.  pp.  20,  21.— As  to  locus  standi  of  rate-paying  parents 
to  appeal  against  scheme  relating  to  grammar  school,  In  re  Colchester  Grammar  School,  [1898] 
App.  Cas.  477. 

Escrow  vol  V  p  55.— Deed  may  be  delivered  as  escrow,  although  delivered  to  one  of 
several  grantees  of  deed  [London  Freehold,  etc..  Property  Co.  v.  Baron  Suffield,  [1897]  2  Ch. 
pp.  621,  622). 

Cel-a-ho  r^Iaiicp  vol  V  n  58.— As  to  construction  of  estate  clause  being  restricted 
by  rfcftalt  and  general  sfo'pe  of  instrument,  see  mUiams  v.  Pinckney,  1897,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  34. 

Petonnpl  vol  v  v  81.— As  to  admission  of  cesser  of  interest  by  married  woman, 
see  L^BauZrtv.  Faberl  [1897]  2  Ch.  223  ;  [1898]  1  Ch.  144. 

Executors  and  Administrators.— ^ecM^o?-*  son^or;!. —Case of  ^.-ff.  v. 

A^cM  rorA^rewriss  Co.,  reported  on  appeal,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  205.  ^1,11 

PmZncialiZo/Prob'ate. -Old  practice  which,  in  proper  case,  allowed  co-executor  who  had 
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renounced  probate  to  retract  renunciation,  not  abrogated  by  see.  79  qf  the  Court  of  Probate 
Act,  1857  {In  (he  goods  of  Stiles,  [1898]  Prob.  12). 

Probate.- — Where  husband  and  wife  made  joint  will,  probate  granted,  on  the  wife's' death,  of 
so  much  of  instrument  as  then  became  operative  (In  the  goods  of  Piazzi  Smyth,  [1898]  Prob.  7). 
No  action  will  lie  against  executor  for  neglect  to  take  out  probate  ;  only  remedy  would  be  by 
citing  him  in  Probate  Division  (per  Vaughan  Williams,  L.J.,  in  In  re  Stevens,  OooTce  v.  Stevens, 
[1898]  1  Ch.  162,  177).  Husband  who  obtains  probate  of  wife's  will  in  general  form,  not  now 
deemed  to  have  thereby  assented  to  disposition  of  property  to  which  his  consent  was  necessary 
(In  re  Atkinson,  Waller -v.  AtUns<m,[lWi'\l'Gh..&Z1).  ■ 

Qrant  of  Admi/aistration. — In  granting  administration  limited  to  certain  leasehold'property 
of  testator.  Court  held  that  will  should  be  annexed  to  grant  (In  the  goods  of  Sarrmel  Butler, 
[1898]  Prob.  9).  As  to  a  grant  de  bonis  non  to  attorney  of  one  of  two  next-of-kin,  see  In  the 
goods  ofSa/rton,  [1898]  Prob.  11. 

Co-executors  and  Co-administrators. — Acknowledgment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  mortgage  by 
one  of  two  executors  and  trustees  against  wUl  of  other,  will  not  prevent  operation  of  Statute  of 
Limitations  (3  &  4  Will.  iv.  u.  27,  s.  42)  against  real  estate  (Asthury  v.  Aslbury,  [1898]  2  Ch. 
111). 

Setainer. — Where  debt  due  to  executor  of  insolvent  testator  exceeds  value  of  assets,  executor 
not  bound  to  convert  assets  into  money,  but  may  retain  them  in  specie  in  satisfaction  of  debt 
{In  re  GilbeH,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  282). 

Devastavit.- — See  In  re  Stevens,  Cooke  v.  Stevens,  infra,  under  next  head. 

Wilful  default. — Executors  held  not  liable  to  account  on  footing  of  wilful  default  by  reason 
of  loss  of  interest  paid  by  estate  through  their  omission  to  enable  secured  creditor  to  realise 
security  (In  re  Stevens,  Cooke  v.  Stevens,  [1898]  1  Ch.  162).  On  taking  common  accounts  of 
their  receipts,  executors  can  properly  be  charged  with  devastavit  arising  on  the  accounts  them- 
selves (ibid.). 

Solicitor-executor  not  entitled  to  profit  costs  if  estate  is  insolvent,  even  though  empowered 
so  to  charge  by  usual  clause  in  will,  such  clause  being  in  effect  a  legacy,  which  cannot  be 
claimed  as  against  creditors  (In  re  White,  Pennell  v.  Franklin,  [1898]  1  Ch.  297 ;  affirmed, 
[1898]  2  Ch.  217,  in  C.  A.). 

Judicial  Trustee.- — Court  refused  to  appoint  judicial  trustee  either  alone  or  jointly  with  sole 
executor,  who  was  also  tenant  for  life,  against  whom  no  charge  of  improper  conduct  made  (In 
re  Batcliff,  [1898]  W.  N.  66  (4)). 

Real  Representative. — By  additional  Probate  rule  and  order  (20  Nov.  1897  ;  W.  N.  (1897), 
p.  35l,  Misc.)  it  is  provided  that  all  rules,  orders,  and  instructions,  and  existing  practice  of 
Court  with  respect  to  non-contentious  business  shall,  so  far  as  circumstances  allow,  be  applicable 
to  grants  of  probate  or  administration  made  under  authority  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897 
(see  In  the  goods  of  Roberts,  [1898]  Prob.  149).  For  Provisional  Land  Transfer  Pules,  1897,  and 
Forms,  see  W.  N.  (1898),  pp.  5  et  seq.,  Misc.  ;  and  Eegistkation  of  Title,  infra. 

For  practice  on  application  for  grant  of  administration  by  heir-at-law  (under  sec.  2  (4) 
of  the  Act),  see  In  the  goods  of  BarnM,  [1898]  Prob.  145  ;  In  the  goods  of  Ardern,  ibid.  147  ; 
and  on  application  by  administratrix  of  testatrix's  husband,  where  heir  not  cited,  see  In  the 
goods  of  Roberts,  [1898]  Prob.  149. 

Exterritoriality ;  Extra-territorial  ity,  vol.  v.  p.  260.— South  African 

Republic  v.  La  Compagnie  Franco-Beige  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  cited  1897,  W.  N.  162,  now 
reported  in  [1898]  1  Ch.  190. 

Factories  and  Wori<ShOpS,  vol.  v.— See  Prior  V.  Slaithwaite  Spinning  Co., 
1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  615. 

Premises  in  which  processes  of  hooking,  lapping,  making-up,  and  packing  cloth  are 
carried  on  are  a  "factory"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1878,  o.  93,  even  if  such 
processes  are  not  carried  on  as  incidental  to  bleaching  and  dyeing  (Rogers  v.  Manchester 
Packing  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  344). 

The  fact  that  an  accident  sustained  by  employee  through  unfenced  machinery  is 
attributable  to  his  own  carelessness  and  disobedience  to  orders,  is  no  answer  to  proceedings 
for  neglect  to  fence  machinery  (Blenkinsopp  v.  Ogden,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  783). 

J  Flat,  vol.  V. — Lease  of  rooms  on  floor  is  lease  of  separate  dwelling,  and  includes  outer 
wall  so  far  as  solely  appropriate  to  rooms  let  (Carlisle  Cafi  Co.  v.  Muse,  1897,  67 
L.  J.  Ch.  63). 

Footpath,  vol.  V.  p.  402;  Highways,  vol.  vi.  p.  195.— Local  board  discharging 
duties  in  relation  to  protection  of  public  rights  of  way  under  L.  G.  Act,  1894,  s.  26  (1),  is  in 
same  position  as  private  individual  protecting  his  own  property  (Murray  v.  Epsom  Local 
Board,  [1897]  1  Ch.  36). 

The  fact  that  a  person  and  his  predecessors,  the  owners  of  fields  through  which  public 
footpath  runs,  have  occasionally  done  slight  repairs  to  footpath  and  a  stile,  is  no  evidence  of 
liability  to  repair  ratione  tenures  (Bundle  v.  Searle,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  83). 

foreclosure— Jiidgment  for  Foreclosure,  vol.  v.  p.  409.^See  Hill  v.  Rowlands, 
[1897]  2  Ch.  361. 
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Foreign  Company,  vol.  v.— As  to  service-  of  writ  on  company's  agent  in  this 
country,  see  the  La  Bourgogne,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  80.  if     j       & 

P'.O'T.eig'n  Jurisdiction,  vol.  v.  p.  429.— Japan  Order  in  Council,  1865, 
constituting  Court  with  jury  of  five  held  mimwVes,  and  British  subject  within  jurisdiction  of 
such  Court  held  not  entitled  to  be  tried  by  jury  of  twelve  {Ex  parte  Carew,  [1897]  App.  Cas. 

Freedom  of  a  BorOUg'h,  vol.  v.  p.  516,  l.  38.— Exemption  from  tolls  a;nd 
dues  levied  for  use  of  borough  is  only  allowed  in  case  of  person  who  on  5th  June  1835  was 
inhabitant,  or  was  admitted  or  entitled  to  be  admitted  a  freeman,  or  was  wife,  widow,  son,  or 
daughter  of  freeman,  or  was  bound  apprentice. 

Friendly  Societies,  vol.  vi.— Societies  Borrowing  Powers  Act,  1898  (61  &  62 
Vict.  c.  15),  enables  certain  societies  registered,  or  seeking  registration,  under  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  a896,  to  provide  by  rule  that  they  may  receive  deposits  and  borrow  money  at 
interest  from  their  members,  or  from  other  persons. 

As  to  rules  of  society  made  under  Act  of  1855,  and  effect  of  repeal  of  that  statute,  see 
In  re  Smith  and  Oalloway,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  71  ;  and  as  to  revocation  of  nomination  made 
by  member  of  society  under  Act  of  1875,  s.  15,  subs.  3,  by  his  subtequent  will,  see  Bennett 
V.  Slater,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  469. 

Fugitive  Offenders.— See  R.  v.  HoU,  1898,  14  T.  L.  R.  578;  E.  V.  Spilstury, 
1898,  ibid.  p.  579.  .  -c  ». 

Came  Laws,  vol.  vi. — A  person  trespasses  in  pursuit  of  game  within  Game  Act, 
1831,  s.  30,  who,  while  on  his  own  land,  kills  grouse  on  land  of  another  and  subsequently 
enters  such  other  person's  land  to  take  the  dead  bird  ;  and  this  is  so  although  prior  to  his 
entry  the  bird  has  been  removed  by  another  {Horn  v.  Baine,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  533). 

Caming*  (and  Wageringr),  vol.  vi.  p.  51. — Person  to  whom  cheque  is  indorsed 
by  payee  cannot  maintain  action  upon  it  if,  although  he  gave  value  for  it,  he  had  notice  that 
it  was  given  to  payee  in  payment  of  bets  (  Woolfr.  Hamilton,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  337). 

Deposits,  ibid.  p.  50.  —  To  the  cases  cited  on  sec.  18  of  the  Act  of  1845,  add  In  re 
Gronmire,  Exparte  Wand,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  620. 

GaSi — Nuisance,  vol.  vi.  p.  57. — Gas  company  empowered  by  statute  to  purchase  defined 
land  by  agreement  and  erect  gas  works  thereon,  held  not  entitled  to  do  so  to  injury  of 
neighbouring  property  {Jorderson  v.  Sutton,  Southcoates  and  Drypool  Gas  Co.,  1898, 
"W.  N.  82). 

General  ISuildingr  Scheme,  vol.  vi. — As  to  effect  of  conditions  that  the 
purchasers  of  certain  specified  lots  should  erect  thereon  shops  and  dwelling-houses  where  no 
express  provision  as  to  maintenance  of  contemplated  buildings  when  erected  as  shops  and 
dwelling-houses,  see  Holford  v.  Acton  Urban  Council,  [1898]  2  Ch.  240. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  vol.  vi.— The  Greenwich  Hospital  Act,  1898  (61  &  62 
Vict.  c.  24),  amends  the  Acts  of  1865  and  1892  with  respect  to  gifts  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  navy  or  marines,  as  to  invalids  in  hospitals,  and  as  to  the  maximum  limit  of  special 
Greenwich  Hospital  pensions. 

Highway  Authority,  vol.  vi.  p.  182,  l.  44.  —There  are  now  (August  1898) 
only  thirty-two  Highway  Boards  still  in  existence. 

Highways,  vol.  vi.  p.  192.— See  25  (2)  of  L.  G.  Act,  1894,  only  enables  district 
council  to  recover  sums  expended  on  repair  of  highway  repairable  ratioiie  tenurce  from 
occupier  of  land  chargeable  with  obligation,  not  from  owner  (CucTcfield  District  Council  v. 
Goring,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  865). 

Main  Hoods,  ibid.  p.  194,  1.  34.— County  Council  has  power  to  abate  any  encroach- 
ment and  to  remove  any  obstruction  on  main  road  {Harris  v.  Northamptonshire  County 
Council,  1897,  13  T.  L.  E.  440).  ,        ^  .  ,    .        ^  ^     ^  ,      ,    ^ 

Bridges  ibid.  p.  194.  —  Quarter  Sessions  borough,  which  is  not  county  borough,  but 
contains  population  of  10,000  or  upwards,  cannot  be  assessed  to  county  contributions  m  respect 
of  costs  incurred  by  County  Council  under  sec.  6  of  L.  G.  Act,  1888,  m  respect  of  purchasing 
or  taking  over  existing  bridges  not  being  county  bridges,  etc.  {Bury  St.  Edmunds  Corporation 
V.  West  Suffolk  G.  C,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  246).  .,  ,  ,^  w,     ■     j  f      •  "'  •  a 

Nuisances  to,  ibid.  p.  199.  —  District  council  held  liable  m  damages  for  injuries  caused 
to  person  by  falling  over '  unlighted  and  unprotected  heap  of  soil  left  on  highway  by 
contractor  employed  by  councU  to  make  good  highway  used  by  public  tut  not  become 
repairable  by  inhabitants  at  large  {Penny  v.  Wimbledon  Urban  Council,  [1898]  2  Q.  B. 
212). 
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Hinde  Palmer's  Act.— See  in  re  Bentimk,  [1897]  1  Ch.  673. 

HonOUI*a.lt>Ie> — For  royal  warrant  referred  to  in  article  Honoueable,  as  conceding 
that  title  to  sons  of  Lords  of  Appeal,  and  fixing  their  precedency,  see  London  Gazette,  16th 
August  1897. 

Husband  and  Wife. — Separate  Property,  vol.  vi.  p.  267. — Two  sums  of  money 
taken  by  wife  under  same  instrument,  but  by  different  titles,  cannot  be  aggregated  so  as  to 
make  up  total  to  amount  over  £200  ;  sec.  7  of  the  Act  of  1870  must  be  applied  to  each  sum 
separately  {In  re  Davies,  Harrison  v.  Dames,  [1S98]  2  Ch.  204). 

Ibid.  pp.  269,  271. — Policy  effected  for  benefit  of  wife  and  children  under  M.  W.  P. 
Act,  1870,  s.  10,  by  husband  who  dies  after  M.  W.  P.  Act,  1882,  does  not  vest  in  legal 
personal  representatives  of  husband  in  trust  for  beneficiaries  as  provided  by  sec.  11  of 
Act  of  1882,  but  trustee  must  be  appointed  under  sec.  10  of  Act  of  1870  {In  re  Tumtull, 
Turnlull  v.  Turnlmll,  [1897]  2  Ch.  415). 

Restraint  on  Anticipation,  ibid.  pp.  270  et  seq.  —  As  to  removal  of  restraint  on 
anticipation  for  purpose  of  paying  husband's  and  wife's  debts,  and  right  of  wife  to  indemnity, 
see  Pai/et  v.  Faget,  [1898]  1  Ch.  470. 

Husband's  Sights  in  his  Wife's  Property,  ibid.  pp.  258  et  seq. — Where  married  woman  who 
is  mortgagee  of  real  property  after  passing  of  tlie  M.  W.  P.  Act,  1882,  and  to  whom  mort- 
gage money  belongs  as  separate  estate,  concurs  in  sale  of  property  by  mortgagor,  husband's 
concurrence  not  necessary  to  give  purchaser  good  title,  nor  need  deed  be  acknowledged  {In  re 
Brooke  and  Fremlin's  Contract,  [1898]  1  Ch.  647). 

Income  Tax. — The  law  relating  to  distress  as  for  income  tax  under  £20  has  been 
fully  considered  in  Lumsden  v.  Burnett,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  177. 

The  General  Commissioners  may  now  permit  argument,  oral  or  in  writing,  hy  barrister  or 
solicitor,  on  an  appeal  to  them  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  16),  and  the  veto  in  43  &  44  Viet, 
e.  19,  s.  57  (9),  is  repealed. 

Vol.'  vi.  p.  350.— See  Finance  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  o.  10,  ss.  8,  9),  as  to  additional 
relief. 

I  ndex  {Librorum  Prohilitorum) — This  is  the  head  under  which  those  books  are  classified 
that  the  Pope  forbids  his  devout  followers  to  read. 

Almost  all  religious  and  political  bodies  have  attempted  to  exercise  some  kind  of  supervision 
over  literature. 

The  first  traces  that  we  find  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Christian  prelates  to  exercise  this 
jurisdiction  is  the  prohibition  of  "  heretical "  books  that  were  deemed  subversive  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Roman  prelates,  becoming  first  the  most  powerful  of  the  Christian  bishops  and  then  the 
supreme  rulers  of  an  immense  portion  of  the  Christian  Church,  gradually  absorbed  the  preroga- 
tive of  literary  censorships  in  all  matters. 

Heresy,  sedition,  and  immorality  are  each  in  themselves  sufficient  grounds  for  placing  a 
book  in  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum. 

Books  of  which  the  subject  is  not  deemed  immoral,  but  which  contain  oSensive  passages,  are 
placed  in  the  Index  Librorum  Expurgatorius  as  fit  to  be  read  after  those  passages  have  been 
expunged. 

See  Syllabus. 

India,  Office. — When  the  Government  of  British  India  was  transferred 
to  the  Crown  in  1858,  the  political  powers  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council.  The  Council,  a  body  of  fifteen  (now  reduced  to  ten) 
members,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  retired  officials  and  judges,  qualified  by 
long  service  in  India  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State.  Orders  for  the  expenditure 
of  Indian  revenue  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Council;  iu  other 
matters  the  Secretary  of  State  can  override  the  Council,  but  any  member  who 
dissents  may  place  his  opinion  on  record.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  is 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  legal  proceedings  and  contracts,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  property. 

[Authoi'ities. — Ilbert,  Government  of  India  ;  and  India  Office  List.] 

Inebriates  Acts,  vol.  vi. — By  Habitual  Inebriates  Act,  1898,  provision  is  made 
for  detention  of  habitual  drunkards  guilty  of  crime  or  convicted  a  certain  number  of  times  of 
drunkenness,  and  also  for  establishment  of  inebriate  reformatories. 

Infants,  vol.  vi. — Racing  bicycle  may  be  "  necessary  "  for  an  infant  {Clyde  Cycle  Co,  v. 
Hargreaves,  1898,  78  L.  T.  296). 
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Inn  ;  Innkeeper,  vol.  vi.  p.  495. — Relationship  of  innkeeper  and  guest  may  exist 
although  latter  goes  to  dine  or  obtain  other  refreshment  at  inn,  mthout  staying  over  night  there 
{Orchard  v.  Bush,  l898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  650). 

Insured  Elseu/here. — Condition  in  policy  of  fire  insurance  that  no  claim 
recoverable  if  property  "insured  elsewhere,"  unless  particulars  of  such  other  insurance  notified 
to  insurer  in  writing,  not  broken  if  "  insurance  elsewhere,"  which  has  not  been  notified,  does 
not  cover  substantially  same  risk  as  that  covered  by  policy  sued  on  (Australian  Agricultural 
Co.  V.  Saunders,  1875,  L.  E.  10  C.  P.  668  ;  see  also  Porter,  Laws  of  Insurance,  3rd  ed., 
pp.  188  et  seq.). 

In'tereS't. — By  the  common  law,  generally  speaking,  unless  a  contract 
either  expressly  or  impliedly  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest,  none  can 
be  claimed.  But  a  contract  to  pay  interest,  or  even  compound  interest,  may  be 
implied  from  a  course  of  dealing  between  parties. 

Again,  at  common  law,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  interest  may  be 
claimed  on  negotiable  instruments  in  which  no  interest  is  expressly  made  pay- 
able, a  custom  now  embodied  in  the  BUls  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (see  s.  57,  and 
s.  9,  subs.  (3) ;  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  VII.  Liabilities  op  Parties,  Damages). 

A  statutory  right  to  interest  is  also  given  by  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  ss.  28,  29. 
By  sec.  28,  on  all  debts  or  sums  certain,  payable  at  a  certain  time  or  otherwise, 
the  jury  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  or  on  any  inquisition  as  to  damages,  may  allow 
interest  to  the  creditor  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current  rate  from  the  time 
when  such  debts  or  sums  certain  were  payable,  if  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument,  or  if  payable  otherwise,  then  from  the  time  when  demand  of  pay- 
ment in  writing  notifying  the  debtor  that  interest  will  be  claimed  from  the  date 
of  such  demand  shall  have  been  made,  provided  that  interest  shall  be  payable  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  is  now  payable  by  law. 

As  to  the  construction  of  this  section,  see  L.  G.  4"  D.  Rioy.  Co.  v.  S.-E.  Rwy. 
Co.,  [1892]  1  Ch.  120,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  "  current  rate  of  interest"  is 
no  longer  to  be  deemed  the  old  mercantile  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  but  may  be  less ; 
and  In  re  Horner,  [1896]  2  Ch.  188,  as  to  the  meaning  of  "certain  time." 

A  claim  for  interest  indorsed  on  a  writ  is  not  a  "  demand  in  writing  "  within  this 
section  {Rhymney  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Rhymney  Iron  Co.,  1890,  25  Q.  B.  D.  146);  nor  is 
a  notice  on  accounts  for  goods  delivered  that  after  one  year's  credit  interest  will  be 
charged  at  a  specified  rate  {In  re  Edioards,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  22  ;  and  see,  further,  as 
to  what  is  a  sufficient  "  demand,"  Geake  v.  Ross,  44  L.  J.  C.  P.  315 ;  Ward  v. 
Eyre,  1880,  15  Ch.  D.  130). 

By  sec.  29  the  jury,  on  any  trial  or  inquisition  of  damages,  may  give  damages 
in  the  nature  of  interest  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
the  conversion  or  seizure  in  all  actions  of  trover  or  trespass  de  bonis  asporfafis, 
and  over  and  above  the  money  recoverable  in  all  actions  on  policies  of  insurance. 

Claims  for  interest  under  these  sections  are  strictly  for  unliquidated  damages, 
which  must  be  assessed  by,  and  are  entirely  within  the  discretion  of,  the  jury,  or 
the  judge,  where  the  trial  is  by  judge  without  jury  (see  cases  collected  in  BuUen 
and  Leake,  Free,  5th  ed.,  p.  249). 

Bonds  carry  interest ;  also,  in  some  cases,  mortgage  debts ;  and  interest  is 
also  payable  on  purchase-money  under  a  contract  for  sale  of  land  (see  Leake  on 

Contracts,  3rd  ed.,  p.  949).  t  ■,  s  o  ■\t-  4-       tt^ 

Judgment  debts  carry  interest  at  4  per  cent,  by  vu-tue  of  1  &  2  Vict,  c  110, 
S.  17;  but  not  County  Court  judgments,  unless  and  until  they  are  removed  into 
the  High  Court.     See  note  to  E.  S.  C.  Order  42,  r.  16,  A.P  1898  p  .789_ 

As  to  interest  in  bankruptcy,  see  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s  40  (4),  (5);  and. 
Sched  II  rr  20  21  ;  Bankruptcy  Act,  1890,  s.  23.  The  rules  of  bankruptcy 
apply  to  interest  upon  debts  in  the  winding-up  of  companies 

The  mercantile  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.;  the  equitable  rate  is  4  per  cent. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  interest  generally,  Leake  on  Contracts,  3rd  ed.pt.  v. 
ch  i  s  iv  np  942-958;  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice,  t?t?.  1027-1034;  and  as  to. 
Forms 'of  Claims  for  Interest  in  Statements  of  Claim,  see  Bullen  and  Leake, 
J'rec,  5th  ed.,  pp.  248-250. 
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In'tSrpIea.dei*,  vol.  yli. — As  to  payment  into  Court  by  claimant  where  goods  are 
seized  by  two  execution  creditors  in  succession,  see  Kotchie  v.  Golden  Sovereigns,  [1898] 
2  Q.  B.  164. 

Joinder*  of  Causes  of  Action,  vol.  vii.  p.  96,  i.  5.— Add  strovdy.  Lawsm, 

and  Others,  1898,  14  T.  L.  R.  421. 

Joint  Liability,  vol.  vii. — Rule  in  King  v.  Hoare,  cited  p.  99,  applies  where  both 
joint  debtors  are  originally  made  defendants  to,  and  enter  appearance  in,  same  action,  and 
judgment  by  consent  obtained  against  one  in  that  action  (M'Leod  v.  Power,  [1898]  2  Ch.  295). 
Where  one  joint  debtor  has  consented  to  judgment,  the  other,  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it 
as  defence,  should  plead  it ;  a  debtor  not  so  pleading  ordered  to  pay  costs  up  to  time  of  consent 
judgment  [ibid. ). 

Judgrs'S  IVIa.rsIia.1 — ^An  officer  who  accompanies  a  judge  of  assize  on 
circuit.  The  appointment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  of  assize, 
who  appoiats  his  marshal  before  going '  each  circuit,  and  also  before  leaving 
London  to  try  a  parliamentary  election  petition.  The  office  is  one  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Formerly  the  judge's  marshal  had  certain  duties  with  regard  to 
making  abstracts  of  the  indictments  and  pleadings  for  the  use  of  the  judge,  in 
respect  'of  which  he  received  fees.  The  office  is  now  practically  a  sinecure,  the 
duties  of  a  judge's  marshal  being  merely  of  a  personal  nature ;  the  only  official 
duties  remaining  are  the  introduction  of  the  high  sherifif  of  the  county  to  the 
judge  of  assize  on  his  arrival  in  the  assize  town,  and  the  administration  of  the  oath 
to  the  grand  jury  on  the  first  day  of  the  assize.  The  judge's  marshal  now 
receives  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  per  diem  during  the  circuit, 
which  is  paid  by  the  Treasury  through  the  Paymaster-General  at  the  end  of  the 
circuit.  All  his  travelling  and  other  expenses  are  paid  by  the  judge  with  whom 
he  resides  during  the  circuit. 

The  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  77,  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  contained  shall  interfere  with  the  office  of  marshal  attending  any 
Commissioner  of  Assize. 

JUdgre'S  Notes — in  County  Courts,  vol.  vii.  pp.  112  et  seq. — Where  no  point  of  law 
raised  at  trial,  judge  justified  in  adding  statement  to  that  effect  to  his  notes  {ClifordY,  Thames 
Iron  Worlcs  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  314). 

Judg'ment,  vol.  vii.  p.  120.— in  CoU  v.  Zangford,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  37,  jurisdiction  of 
Court  to  entertain  action  to  set  aside  a  judgment  obtained  by  fraud  was  aflSrmed.  This  note 
is  equally  applicable  to  Fbatjd,  vol.  v.  at  p.  500. 

Judicial  Separation,  vol.  vii. — Divorce  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  suit 
for  judicial  separation  brought  against  husband  with  foreign  domicile,  for  cruelty  committed 
abroad,  where  parties  are  in  this  country,  and  wife  has  been  compelled  by  cruelty  to  make  a 
home  for  herself  in  England  {Armytage  v.  Armytage,  [1898]  Prob.  178). 

Justice  of  the  Peace;  Justices'  Clerk,  vol.  vii.— Solicitor  who  has 

ceased  to  practise,  but  continues  to  take  out  certificate  under  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so  as  County  Court  Registrar,  not  disqualified  from  acting  as  Justice  of  Peace  under 
Justices  Qualification  Act,  1871  (-ffi.  v.  Douglas,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  406) ;  but  office  of  Justice 
of  Peace  incompatible  with  that  of  Justices'  Clerk  {ihid. ). 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  vol.  vii. — Covenant  by  tenant  to  pay  "all rates,  taxes, 
and  assessments  whatsoever,  which  now  are,  or  during  the  term  shall  be,  imposed  or  assessed 
upon  the  premises,  or  the  landlords  or  tenants  in  respect  thereof,  by  authority  of  Parliament  or 
otherwise,  except  the  landlord's  property  tax,"  does  not  include  paving  expenses  {Baylis  v. 
Jiggens,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  315). 

Forfeiture,  vol.  vii.  pp.  254  et  seq.— See  In  re  Serle,  Gregory  v.  Serle,  [1898]  1  Ch. 
652. 

Parcels,  vol.  vii.— See  Cowen  y.  Truefitt,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  81. 

Land  Tax,  vol.  vU.— See  Finance  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  10). 

Ecclesiastical  Lands  and  Persons,  vol.  vii.  at  p.  298. — Compare  answer  by  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  to  question  as  to  clergymen  and  th^  land  tax  in  Times, 
17th  March  1898. 

Libraries,  vol.  vii. — See  Libraries  Offences  Act,  1898. 
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Licensing;  Licensing'  t^CtS.—Tramfers,  vol.  vu.  pp.  401ei!seg'.— Whereitis 
manifest  that  justices  in  granting  transfer  have  taken  into  consideration  extraneous  matters, 
mandamus  will  be  granted  (JJ.  v.  Ootham,  1898,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  632). 

Appeals,  p.  404. — If  Licensing  Justices  appear  to  support  their  decision  on  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  no  order  for  costs  can  be  made  against  them,  under  sec.  27  of  the  Alehouse 
Act,  1828,  in  event  of  appeal  being  allowed  {R.  v.  Staffordshire  JJ.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  231). 
Provisional  Licences,  p.  404. — See  E.  v.  Sird,  Ex  parte  Needes,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  340. 
Limited  Discretion,  p.  394. — The  fact  that  justices  have  granted  transfer  of  beer  licence  for 
retail  on  or  off  premises,  notwithstanding  objection  on  one  of  the  four  grounds  enumerated  in 
sec.  8  of  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Act,  1869,  does  not  preclude  them  from  refusing  renewal  of 
licence  at  the  next  annual  licensing  meeting  upon  objections  based  on  same  facts  {Smith  v.  Sharm, 
[1898]  2  Q.  B.  347). 

Offences  hy  Persons  other  than  Licensed  Persons,  p.  416. — A  person  cannot  be  convicted  for 
refusing  to  quit  licensed  premises  if  not  drunken,  violent,  quarrelsome,  or  disorderly,  although 
he  may  have  been  requested  to  leave  by  the  landlord  [Dallimore  v.  Tutton,  1898,  78  L.  T.  469). 
Exemptions  (4),  p.  407. — Licensed  person  not  entitled  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1874,  s.  10, 
to  sell  during  closing  hours  intoxicating  liquor  to  lonA  fide  traveller  for  consumption  off 
premises  {Mountifield  v.  Ward,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  326). 

Offences,  pp.  410  et  seq. — As  grant  to  proposed  transferee  of  beerhouse  of  temporary 
authority  to  sell  beer  under  Licensing  Act,  1842,  s.  1,  does  not  cancel  existing  licence,  licence- 
holder  while  remaining  in  possession  cannot  be  convicted  under  Licensing  Act,  1872,  s.  3,  of 
selling  intoxicating  liquor  without  a  licence  {Andrews  v.  Denton,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  520), 
See  also  Saunders  v.  Thomey,  1898,  62  J.  P.  404. 

Light,  vol.  vii.  p.  450.— See  Lazarus  v.  Artistic  Photo  Co.,  [1897]  2  Oh.  214. 

Limitation;  Limitations  (Statutes  of),  vol.  vii.  pp.  475  et  seq.— 

Acknowledgment  of  debt  within  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  14),  s.  1,  made  by  one  of 
several  executors,  as  such,  binds  testator's  estate  {In  re  Macdonald,  Diclc  v.  Eraser,  [1897] 
2  Ch.  181). 

Acknowledgment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  mortgage  by  one  of  two  executors  and  trustees 
against  will  of  other,  is  not  good  acknowledgment  within  sec.  42  of  Eeal  Property  Limitation 
Act,  1833  {Astiury  v.  Astbury,  [1898]  2  Ch.  111). 

Limitation  of  Liability,  vol.  vii.— See  Merchant  Shipping  (Liability  of  Ship- 
owners) Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  14),  s.  1. 

Local  Government,  vol.  vii.  p.  499,  l.  37,  add— of  these,  13,093  are  rural 
parishes,  and  1808  are  urban.     Of  the  13,093  rural  parishes,  7310  have  parish  councils. 

Ibid.  p.  502,  last  line  :  Bibliography. — Macmorran  and  Dill  on  the  Act  of  1888,  3rd  ed., 
1898  ;  on  the  Act  of  1894,  3rd  ed.,  1896.  An  excellent  elementary  book  for  state  of  law 
prior  to  1888  is  Chalmers  on  Local  Government  (English  Citizen  Series),  1883. 

Locke  King's  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  o.  113)— By  this  Act  (now  by  Short  Titles  Act, 
1892,  entitled  the  Eeal  Estate  Charges  Act,  1854),  as  amended  by  30  &  31  Vict.  o.  69  a,nd 
40  &  41  Vict  0.  34,  the  heir  o):  devisee  of  land  or  other  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  (including 
leaseholds  for  years)  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  equitable  charge  (including  any  lien  for  unpaid 
purchase-money)  is  no  longer  entitled  to  have  such  mortgage,  charge,  etc.,  discharged  out  ol  the 
testator's  or  intestate's  personal  or  other  real  estate  ;  but  the  land,  etc.,  so  charged  is  as  between 
the  different  persons  claiming  under  the  deceased  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  ot  aU 
mortgage  debts  with  which  the  same  is  charged,  unless  the  mortgagor  shaU  bv  will,  deed,  or 
other  document-not  being  merely  a  general  direction  for  payment  of  debts  out  of  his  personalty 
or  a  charge  of  or  direction  for  payment  of  debts  upon  or  out  of  residuary  real  and  personal 
estate  or  residuary  real  estate-have  signified  a  contrary  or  other  intention  But  this  rule  doe 
not  affect  the  mortgagee's  right  to  obtain  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  out  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  mortgagor  or  otherwise.  t         n  „i  ^fi    las?    9A  rin    D 

For  cases  on  the  construction  of  these  enactments,  see  In  re  Cocfcro/i,  1883,  ^4  L,&.  u. 
94,  100  -TrTKersCw,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  674  ;  In  re  Flech,  1887,  iUd.  677 ;  In  re  Anihm^y, 
[1892]  1  Ch.  450  ;  In  re  Anthony,  [1893]  3  Ch.  498. 

See,  further,  article  "Will,  arde,  at  p.  629. 

I  ^v^t\nn  rtrtiintv  vol  viii.  p.  27,  last  line.— Elections  for  London  Vestries  now 
regi°  d  t  o"de?o°f  n^.'^B'.,  t ied  Vch  2Jth   1898,  entitled  The  Vestrymen  and  Auditors 

ni.rlK?e  Son  Coufty  Coundi  ffAdgtl"  Southern  Approach)  Act,  1895  (58  & 
59  ^  :  I  cxl^  Asto  the  metLd  of  valimg  a  ' '  tied  »  puWic-house  under  this  Act,  see  In  re 
Lmdcm  Comity  ComMl  amd  City  of  London  Brewery  Go.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  387. 

l^Un^9yi'^^!--:'^\ltio^tCt:n\^^i  ?F-lnnal"racrpVa  c^nditinS 
E  '^X^T^T^^^^Vot  Sr°genSjurisdiction,  and  not  u^nder  Act  of  1890 
(7n  re  Earl  of  Sefton,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  58). 
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Committee  of  the  Person,  ibid. — As  to  his  liability  to  account,  see  Strangeways  v.  Read, 
1898,  W.  N.  p.  70. 

Property  of  Lunatic,  ibid.  p.  65. — Court  has  jurisdiction  to  order  payment  out  of  funds  in 
Court  belonging  to  lunatic  ward  of  foreign  Court  (In  re  De  Linden,  In  re  Spurrier's  Settlement,  De 
Hayn  v.  Garland,  [1897]  1  Ch.  453). 

Beceiver,  ibid.  p.  64. — Where  a.  receiver  appointed  of  lunatic's  funds,  injunction  granted 
restraining  poor  law  guardians  from  enforcing  magisterial  order  for  payment  to  them  of  part  of 
the  funds  ( Winkle  v.  Bailey,  [1897]  1  Ch.  123). 

Malicious  Prosecution.— Bankruptcy  Proceedings,  vol.  viii.  p.  89.— In  Kay  v. 

Henderson,  1898,   14  T.  L.  E.  490,  Judicial  Committee  considered  matters  necessary  to  con- 
stitute cause  of  action,  and  relative  function  of  judge  and  jury  in  trying  it. 

IVIarine  Insura.nce,  vol.  viii.  p.  182. — Bensaudev.  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine 
Insurance  Go.,  cited  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  29,  afirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  609. 

Constructive  Total  Loss,  vol.  viii. — See  Sailing  Ship  Blairmore  Co.  v.  Macredie.  1898, 
"W".  N.  p.  69. 

Slip,  ibid.  p.  156. — See  the  effect  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1891,  s.  93,  subs.  3,  considered  in 
relation  to  a  "slip,"  in  Home  Marine  Insurance  Co.  v.  Smith,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  351. 

Losses  covered  by  the  Policy,  pp.  181  et  seq. — See  Field  Steamship  Co.  v.  Burr,  1898,  67 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  528. 

As  to  policy  of  reinsurance,  "subject  to  same  terms  as  original  policy,  and  to  pay  as  may  be 
aid  thereon,"  see  Lower  Mhine  and  Wurtemberg  I.  A.  v.  Sedgwick,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  739. 

As  to  apportionment  of  dock-charges  and  expenses  between  shipowners-  and  underwriters 
where  ship  docked  for  repairs  for  which  underwriters  liable,  but  where  shipowners  take 
advantage  of  docking  to  have  ship  surveyed,  see  Ruabon  Steamship  Co.  v.  London  Assurance, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  722. 

Martial  Law,  vol.  viii.  p.  234. — See,  in  addition  to  R.  v.  Eyre,  the  report  of  the 
charge  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockburn  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  R. 
V.  Nelson  and  Brand,  1867,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder  arising  out  of  the  same  events  as  i2.  v. 
Byre,  viz.  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica  in  1865.  This  is  a  separate  publication,  and  the  case  is 
nut  reported  in  the  ordinary  reports.  The  charge  lays  down  the  view  that  it  is  illegal  for  the 
Crown  to  resort  to  martial  law  as  a  special  mode  of  punishing  rebellion.  See  also,  to  the  same 
effect,  the  case  and  opinion  on  the  Jamaica  insurrection  at  p.  551,  Forsyth's  Constitutional  Law. 

Merchandise  MarJcS,  vol.  viii.  p.  360.— Provisions  of  see.  2,  subsec.  22,  M.  M. 
Act,  1887,  do  not  apply  where  false  description  entirely  oral  (Cqppen  v.  Moore  (No.  1),  [1898] 
2  Q.  B.  300).  Section  mentioned  makes  master  criminally  liable  for  acts  of  servants  within 
general  scope  of  their  employment,  although  done  contrary  to  master's  orders,  unless  master 
can  show  he  has  acted  in  good  faith  and  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  prevent  commission  of 
offences  by  servants  (Coppen  v.  Moore  (No.  2),  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  306). 

Merchant  Shipping',  vol.  viii. — See  Merchant  Shipping  (Mercantile  Marine 
Fund)  Act,  1898. 

Militia,  vol.  viii.  p.  398. — See  now  Reserve  Forces  and  Militia  Act,  1898  (61  &  62 
Vict.  c.  9). 

Mill<,  vol.  viii. — See,  as  to  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in  block  of  tenements  or  flats 
separately  occupied,  when  part  thereof  is  occupied  as  a  milkshop,  London  County  Council  v. 
Edwards,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  75. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  vol.  viii. — "Tap  cinder"  mounds  accumulated  out  of 
refuse  from  puddling  furnaces  in  manufacture  of  pig-iron  are  artificial  formations,  and  do  not 
pass  under  lease  of  "all  mines,  seams,  veins,  and  beds  of  minerals, "  nor  are  they  chattels 
[Boileau  v.  Heath,  1898,  78  L.  T.  622). 

Ministers  Plenipotentiary. — Ministers  plenipotentiary  are  not  usually 
appointed  except  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  or  carrying  on  urgent  negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers.  Treaties  are  the  only  acts  binding  the  State  in  which  Her  Majesty  has 
power  to  act  independently  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  any  ambassador  or  minister  entrusted 
with  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  is  plenipotentiary  to  the  extent  of  Her  Majesty's  commission. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  Prime  Minister,  took  the  unusual  course  of  advising  Her  Majesty  to 
send  him  to  the  Conference  of  Berlin  with  absolute  discretion  to  accept  or  reject  any  terms  of 
agreement  with  the  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference. 

However,  plenipotentiaries  have  been  appointed  for  purposes  outside  the  scope  of  diplomacy, 
their  commission  often  taking  the  form  of  a  military  dictatorship.  There  are  several  instances 
of  this  in  the  history  of  our  colonial  wars  and  rebellions.  The  most  notable  instance  of  the 
investiture  of  an  English  subject  with  plenipotentiary  powers  is  that  of  Lord  Durham,  who  was 
sent  out  to  Canada  in  1838  as  High  Commissioner  with  a  general  mandate  to  restore  order  to 
that  country  ;  the  laws  being  practically  suspended  by  reason  of  civil  war. 
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_  Lord  Durham  took  it  upon  himself  to  dissolve  the  council  that  exercised  nominal  authority 
m  uanada,  and  created  a  new  council  appointed  by  himself. 

He  issued  a  proclamation  banishing  those  persons  who  confessed  complicity  in  the  rebellion, 
Canadi      1  ^^*"™  °^  penalty  of  death,  though  he  had  no  power  to  do  so  by  English  or 

Lord  Durham  was  recalled,  but  he  did,  in  fact,  exercise  the  functions  of  a  plenipotentiary 
during  his  short  regime,  and  his  acts  were  not  repudiated  by  the  Government.  In  describing 
any  minister  as  a  plenipotentiary  the  term  must  be  used  with  this  implied  ciualiflcation  :  every 
minister  is  individually  responsible  for  acts  done  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  and  the  fact  that 
those  acts  were  done  by  the  express  or  implied  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  not  necessarily  a 
bar  to  criminal  proceedings  against  the  minister. 

mortg'ag'e,  vol.  viii.  pp.  474,  484.— Covenant  to  take  beer  exclusively  from  mort- 
gagees during  continuance  of  security  held  valid  {Biggs  v.  Hoddinott,  1898,  W.  N.  pp.  58,  66). 
"Where  mortgagors  agreed  not  to  require  repayment  of  principal  money  secured  for  three 
years  from  date  of  mortgage  deed,  if  in  meantime  interest  punctually  paid,  held  that  this  meant 
payment  on  day  fixed  for  payment,  and  that  payment  nine  days  later  not  sufBcient  {Leeds  and 
Hanley  Theatre  of  Varieties  v.  JBroadbent,  [1898]  1  Ch.  343). 

Notice,  p.  497. — Doctrine  of  obtaining  priority  by  notice  held  not  to  apply  as  between 
successive  equitable  sub-mortgagees  (E:o2ikins  v.  SemswoHh,  1898,  W.  N.  62).  Case  of 
Liquidation  Estates  Co.  v.  TVilloughhy  (cited  p.  608)  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  reported,  [18981 
App.  Cas.  321).  1-  '  i'  >  L         J 

StcdiOe  of  Limitations,  ibid.  pp.  509  et  se?.— See,  as  to  effect  of  payment  of  interest  by 
CO- trustees,  and  as  to  what  is  "money  secured  by  mortgage,"  and  "charged  upon  or  payable 
out  of  land"  witliin  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  s.  8,  Barnes  y.  Glenton,  [189812 
Q.  B.  223.  .  L        J 

Ihid.  p.  480,  Powers  of  Sale.See  Kennedy  v.  De  Trafford,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  180. 

Ibid. — In  re  England,  cited  p.  521,  applied  in  In  re  Allen  Bassctt  v.  Allen,  1898, 
W.  N.  p.  77. 

Nonconformist,    vol.   ix. ;     Reg-istrar  -  General    of    Births, 

Deaths,  and  Marriag'eS,  vol.  xi.— Under  Marriage  Act,  1898,  marriages  may 
be  solemnised  in  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  without  attendance  of  registrar,  if  parties 
intending  to  be  married  so  desire.  Such  marriages  must  take  place  before  an  "authorised 
person,"  as  defined  by  Act,  by  whom  registration  is  effected  in  same  way  as  in  those  celebrated 
in  Church  of  England  churches  and  chapels. 

North  Sea  Convention,  vol.  ix.  at  p.  184.— in  line  4  from  beginning  of 
article,  insert  "in  territorial  waters"  after  "fishery"  ;  in  line  5,  for  "each  contracting"  read 
"the  adjacent"  ;  in  Hue  15,  for  "adjacent"  read  "neighbouring"  ;  in  line  17,  insert  after 
"appear"  the  following  passages  : — "sufficiently  serious,  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  may 
take  the  offending  boat  into  a  port  of  the  nation  to  which  the  fisherman  belongs,  or  may  take 
on  board  the  cruiser  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  fishing-boat,  in  order  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
authorities  of  her  nation." 

"Another  North  Sea  convention  was  signed  at  the  Hague  on  November  16,  1887,  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland,  for  '  remedying  the  abuses 
arising  from, '  "  etc. 

Nuisance,  vol.  ix.  p.  230. — Owner  of  defective  fence  adjoining  highway  held  liable 
for  injuries  caused  to  child  thereby  {Harrold  v.  Watney,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  320). 

Obiter  dictum. — There  is  a  passage  illustrative  of  the  use  of  obiter  (dictum)  in  Sir 
Francis  Bacon's  Beading  upon  Uses,  where  he  mentions  that  "in  the  case  of  Corbet  three 
reverend  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  and  publish  their  opinion,  though 
not  directly  upon  the  point  adjudged,  yet  obiter,  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  judgment  that  one 
use  of  inheritance  could  not  be  limited  to  lease"  {vide  Beading  upon  Uses,  Rowe's  ed.,  1806, 
p.  11).  Among  ancient  writers,  the  expression  is  used  by  Pliny,  29.  5.  30.  §  96  [cp.  also 
Bigesta  Libri  Bandectarum,  18.  5.  1.] 

Parties,  vol.  ix.  p.  426,  l.  37. — Judgment  (even  by  consent)  against  one  of  two  joint- 
debtors  is  bar  to  proceedings  against  other,  even  where  both  joint-debtors  made  defendants,  and 
entered  appearance  in  first  action  {M'Leod  v.  Bower,  [1898]  2  Ch.  295). 

In  Actions  of  Contract,  vol.  ix.  p.  426.— One  of  two  joint-promisees  can  maintain  an  action 
on  contract,  making  other  joint-promisee  co-defendant,  if,  after  tender  of  indemnity  against 
costs,  he  refuses  to  be  joined  as  co-plaintiff  {CuUen  v.  Knowles,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  380). 

Patents;  Patents  for  inventions.— Bevocation,  vol.  ix.  p.  537.— See 

In  re  ffaggenmacher's  Patent,  [1898]  2  Ch.  280). 

Payment  into  Court.— Where  money  paid  into  Court  before  delivery  of  defence, 

under  provisions  of  R.  S.  C.  Order  22,  and  plaintiff  takes  the  money  out  within  time  fixed  by 

rule  7  of  that  Order,  defendant  cannot  be  awarded  costs  incurred  between  time  of  payment  m 
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and  time  when  the  money  is  taken  out  by  the  plaintiff.     The  said  rule  7  applies  though  the  case 
is  tried  without  pleadings  {Lomer  t.  Waters,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  327). 

Pleading";  Pleading's,  vol.  x.  p.  124,1.32. — OxUyv.  W^iZfa  is  now  reported  in 
[1898]  2  Q.  B.  56,  followed  by  Brace,  J.,  at  Manchester  Assize.s,  in  SUy  v.  Tillotson,  1898, 
14  T.  L.  E.  545. 

Plebiscite — a  French  term  used  to  describe  the  reference  to  the  people  of  a  question 
of  State.     See  Referendum,  in  vol.  xi. 

Prison,  vol.  x. — The  Prisons  Act,  1898,  amalgamates  directors  of  convict  prisons  with 
the  Prison  Commissioners.  It  also  empowers  Secretary  of  State  to  make  rules  for  government 
of  local  and  convict  prisons,  which  rules  may  deal  with  mode  in  which  sentences  are  to  be 
carried  out,  question  of  corporal  jninishment,  etc.  See,  as  to  this  last  point,  article  Whipping, 
ante,  p.  584.  Provisions  also  made  for  classification  of  prisoners,  for  remissions  for  industry  and 
good  conduct,  and  for  reduction  of  the  terms  of  imprisonment  imposed  on  persons  committed 
to  prison  for  non-payment  of  any  sum  adjudged  by  a  conviction  of  a  Court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, on  payment  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  paid.  Secretary  of  State 
further  empowered,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  order  production  of  prisoner  whose  presence 
is  required  In  any  Court  or  public  inquiry. 

Rape. — Add  reference  to  Goffey  v.  Ooffey,  [1898]  Prob.  169,  showing  that  commission  of 
rape  may  be  proved  as  ground  of  divorce  where  husband  has  not  been  indicted  or  convicted  of 
that  offence. 

Receivers,  vol.  xi.  pp.  94,  95. — See  also,  as  to  borrowing  powers  of  receiver  and 
manager  in  debenture-holder's  action,  Milward  v.  Avill  &  Smart,  1897,  4  Manson,  403. 

.Registrar  (Chancery). — Provisions  fixing  number  of  registrars  and  their 
clerks,  their  qualifications,  rights  of  promotion,  salaries,  and  former  duties,  contained  in  Court 
of  Chancery  Act,  1841  (5  Vict.  u.  6),  and  Court  of  Chancery  (OflBcers)  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict, 
c.  87),  and  in  some  of  statutes  referred  to  in  the  last-mentioned  Act.  See  also  Chambbks, 
Chanceey  Division. 

Registration  of  Deeds,  vol.  xi.  at  p.  181,  l.  41  from  top  of  page.— Case  of 
In  re  Galcott  and  Elvin,  1898,  W.  N.  33  (1),  reversed  on  appeal ;  see  1898,  "W.  N.  68  (4). 

Reg'iS'tra.'tion  of  Title. — Voluntary  systems  of  registration  of  title 
were  introduced  by  the  Land  Registry  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  o.  53,  Lord 
Westbury's  Act),  and  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  87,  Lord 
Cairns'  Act).  By  sec.  125  of  the  Act  of  1875,  all  new  registrations  under  the  Act 
of  1862  were  prohibited,  and  the  earlier  system  is  now  in  operation  only  as  regards 
land  registered  prior  to  1876.  The  system  of  registration  established  by  the  Act 
of  1875  has  been  amended  by  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  65), 
and  at  the  same  time  jirovision  has  been  made  for  rendering  it  by  degrees  com- 
pulsory throughout  England  and  Wales.  Thus  by  sec.  20  the  Queen  may,  by 
Order  in  Council,  declare  (subject  to  a  veto  by  the  County  Council)  that  as  regards 
any  county  or  part  of  a  county  mentioned  in  the  Order  registration  of  title  to  land 
shall  be  compulsory  on  sale,  and  thereafter  a  purchaser  will  not  acquire  the  legal 
estate  in  any  freehold  land  until  he  is  registered  as  proprietor.  Rules  may  be 
made  for  extending  compulsory  registration  to  the  grant  of  leases  and  dealings  with 
leasehold  land  (s.  22  (6)).  According  to  a  notice  issued  from  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  under  date  18th  July  1898,  the  compulsoiy  part  of  the  Act  of  1897  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  County  of  London  in  the  following  manner  : — 
to  the  parishes  of  Hampstead,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Marylebone,  and  St.  George's,  « 
Hanover  Square,  on  1st  Nov.  1898  [now  1st  Jan.  1899] ;  to  a  group  of  parishes  at 
the  East  End  on  1st  March  1899  ;  to  the  remainder  of  the  county  (not  including 
the  City  of  London)  north  of  the  Thames,  except  North  Woolwich,  on  1st  October 
1899  ;  to  the  remainder  of  the  county  (not  including  the  City  of  London)  on  1st 
January  1900 ;  and  to  the  City  of  London  on  1st  July  1900. 

The  Acts  of  1875  and  1897  are  to  be  supplemented  by  rules  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  advice  of  the  registrar,  a  judge  of  the  Chancery  Division,  and 
three  other  persons  chosen  respectively  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar,  the 
Board  of  Agricultiu-e,  and  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  (Act  of 
1875,  s.  Ill;  Act  of  1897,  s.  22  (2)).     Eules  have  been  signed  by  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  and  are  about  to  be  issued  under  which  the  system  of  registration  will 
be  as  follows : — Freehold  or  leasehold  land  may  be  registered  with  an  absolute, 
qualified,  or  possessory  title.  The  register  will  consist  of ~ three  portions:  the 
property  register,  the  proprietorship  register,  and  the  charges  register  (r.  2).  In 
thecase  of  corporeal  hereditaments,  a  plan  of  the  land  will  have  to  be  filed  in  the 
registry.  The  title  to  each  registered  property  will  bear  a  distinguishing  number. 
The  property  register  will  give  the  description  of  the  land;  the  proprietorship 
register  will  state  whether  the  title  is  absolute,  qualified,  or  possessory,  and  will 
specify  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  will  contaia  any  cautions,  inhibitions,  and 
restrictions  affecting  his  right  of  disposition ;  and  the  charges  register  will  show 
the  incumbrances  on  the  land.  Easements,  rights  to  profits  a  prendre,  and 
conditions  and  covenants  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  will  be  entered  in  the 
property  register ;  covenants,  conditions,  and  other  rights  adversely  affecting  the 
land,  in  the  charges  register  (rr.  3,  6,  7).  An  index  map,  to  be  kept  in  the  registry, 
and  to  be  open  to  public  inspection,  will  show  by  a  tint  of  colour  the  position  and 
extent  of  every  registered  property  (rr.  12,  14). 

An  application  for  registration  with  a  possessory  title  must  be  accompanied  by 
either — (a)  a  conveyance  on  sale  to  the  applicant,  or  (b)  a  statutory  declaration  by 
the  applicant  or  his  solicitor  that  the  applicant  is  in  possession,  and  is  entitled  in 
fee-simple,  accompanied  by  the  latest  document  of  title  (if  any)  in  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  the  applicant  (r.  17).  The  application  need  not  state 
whether  the  property  is  subject  to  incumbrances,  but  a  statement  of  incumbrances 
may  be  sent  in,  and  they  will  then  be  referred  to  in  the  charges  register  (r.  18). 

It  appears  that  the  statutory  declaration  should  contain  a  full  statement  of  the 
title,  so  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  contracts  of  sale  may  stipulate  that 
the  declaration  shall  form  the  root  of  title  (see  42  Sol.  Journ.  p.  505).  Eegis- 
tration  with  a  possessory  title  does  not  affect  or  prejudice  the  enforcement  of  any 
estate,  right,  or  interest  adverse  to  the  title  of  the  first  registered  proprietor,  and 
subsisting  or  capable  of  arising  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  otherwise  it  has  the 
same  effect  as  registration  with  an  absolute  title  (Act  of  1875,  s.  8).  On  regis- 
tration with  a  possessory  title,  the  title  is  not  investigated  by  the  registrar. 

Upon  an  application  for  registration  with  an  absolute  title,  the  title  is  examined 
by  or  under  the  superiatendence  of  the  registrar,  and  the  registrar  may  refer  the 
title  to  one  of  the  examiners  of  title  (rr.  31,  248).  The  apphcation  will  be 
advertised,  and,  if  any  objection  is  lodged,  the  title  will  not  be  registered  as 
absolute  until  the  objection  has  been  withdrawn  or  disposed  of  (rr.  32,  36). 
Where  there  is  a  blot  upon  the  title,  the  registrar  may,  at  the  request  in  writing  of 
the  applicant,  register  it  as  a  qualified  title  (r.  42) ;  but  in  such  cases  it  will 
usually  be  better  to  substitute  an  application  for  registration  with  a  possessory  title. 
The  registration  of  land  with  an  absolute  title  is  facilitated,  however,  by  the  pro- 
vision of  sec.  17  of  the  Act  of  1875  that  the  registrar  may  accept  for  registration 
as  absolute  a  good  holding  title.  This,  as  well  as  the  provisions  for  indemnity 
against  the  consequences  of  mistake  in  the  register  contained  in  the  Act  of  1897, 
should  avoid  the  difficulties  which  made  the  registration  of  an  "  indefeasible  "  title 
under  Lord  Westbury's  Act  a  matter  of  great  trouble  and  delay. 

Orders  in  Council  which  make  registration  compulsory  on  sales  of  freehold  land 
are  to  apply  to  sales  of  leasehold  lands  where  the  lease  or  underlease  has  at  least 
forty  years  to  run,  or  two  lives  yet  to  fall  in,  and  to  grants  of  leases  or  underleases 
for  terms  of  forty  years  or  more,  or  for  two  or  more  Kves  (rr.  58,  59) ;  and  the 
rules  provide  for  the  registration  of  leasehold  land  with  an  absolute,  qualified,  or 
possessory  title  (rr.  43-57).  It  should  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  sections  of 
the  Act  of  1875  relating  to  leasehold  land  are  repealed  by  the  rules.  Where  the 
lease  contains  a  prohibition  against  alienation  without  hcence,  the  registration  will 
be  with  a  qualified  title  only  (r.  52). 

Transfers  of  registered  land,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  must  be  made 
according  to  the  forms  in  Sched.  I.  to  the  rules  (rr.  79-105),  and  similarly  as  to 
the  creation  and  transfer  of  charges  on  registered  land  (rr.  106-120).  Where  part 
only  of  the  land  comprised  in  a  title  is  the  subject  of  a  transfer  or  charge,  such 
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jjart  must  be  identified  by  a  plan  (rr.  80,  109).  Upon  registration  a  land  certificate 
is  delivered  to  the  registered  proprietor,  and  since,  under  sec.  8  of  the  Act  of  1897, 
the  certificate  must  be  produced  upon  entry  in  the  register  of  a  disposition  of  the 
registered  land,  a  charge  can  be  effectually  created  by  deposit  of  the  certificate. 
Notice  of  deposit  can  be  given  to  the  registrar,  and  the  entry  of  the  notice  in 
the  charges  register  will  operate  as  the  lodgment  of  a  caution  (r.  200). 

A  person  interested  in  registered  land  or  in  a  registered  charge,  whether  under 
an  unregistered  instrument,  or  as  a  judgment  creditor,  or  otherwise,  may  lodge  a 
caution  with  the  registrar  to  the  effect  that  no  dealing  with  the  land  or  charge  be 
had  until  notice  has  been  served  on  the  cautioner  (Act  of  1875,  s.  53).  When  a 
caution  has  been  lodged  the  cautioner  is  entitled  to  have  served  upon  him  by  the 
registrar  notice  of  j)roposed  dealings  with  the  land  or  charge,  and  for  fourteen  days 
after  service  of  such  notice,  or  such  other  period  (not  being  less  than  seven  days) 
as  the  registrar  may,  under  special  circumstances,  direct  (r.  190),  no  dealing  with 
the  land  or  charge  will  be  registered  (s.  54).  If  the  cautioner  takes  no  further 
steps  during  that  time  the  caution  expires.  If  he  wishes  the  registration  further 
delayed  he  must  give  sufficient  security  to  indemnify  all  parties  against  the  conse- 
quences of  delay  (s.  55).  He  is  also  liable  to  make  compensation  if  the  caution 
was  lodged  without  reasonable  cause  (s.  56).  The  first  Schedule  to  the  rules 
provides  forms  for  use  in  connection  with  cautions  (see  rr.  188-192).  Dealings 
with  any  registered  land  or  charge  may  also  be  restrained  by  an  inhibition  to  be 
issued  by  the  Court,  or,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court,  by  the  registrar  (s.  57); 
and  restrictions  against  transfer  may  be  placed  upon  the  register  at  the  request  of 
the  proprietor  (s.  58). 

The  Ordnance  Map,  on  the  largest  scale  published,  is  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
registered  descriptions  of  land  (r.  209),  and  plans  are  not  to  be  accepted  for  regis- 
tration imtil  approved  by  an  officer  of  the  registry,  or  a  person  authorised  by 
the  registrar  for  the  purpose  (r.  215).  Verbal  particulars  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  registrar,  be  added  (r.  217),  but  where  any  conflict  arises  between 
verbal  particulars  and  a  plan,  the  plan  is  to  prevail,  unless  the  registrar  otherwise 
directs  (r.  221).  In  all  mere  formal  matters  the  decision  of  the  registrar  will  be 
final,  unless  the  registrar  or  the  Court  gives  leave  to  appeal ;  in  other  cases, 
questions  upon  applications  as  to  registration,  and  certain  other  specified  matters, 
will  be  determined  by  the  registrar,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court;  but  the 
registrar  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  refer  the  question  at  once  to  the  Court,  without 
deciding  it  himself  (rr.  231,  232).  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  two  rules, 
any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  or  decision  of  the  registrar  may  appeal  to  the 
Court  (r.  233). 

Provision  for  indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  error  or  omission  in  the 
register,  or  of  entries  made  or  procured  by  fraud  or  mistake,  is  made  by  sec.  7  of  the 
Act  of  1897.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  indemnity,  an  insurance  fund  is  to  be 
raised  by  setting  apart  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year  such  portion  of  the  receipts 
from  fees  taken  in  the  land  registry  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Treasury 
shall  by  order  determine  (s.  21).  A  scale  of  fees  to  be  taken  for  possessory  regis- 
tration, and  for  charges  and  transfers,  in  districts  where  registration  is  compulsory, 
is  given  in  Schedule  II.  to  the  Act  of  1897  ;  but  it  is  subject  to  alteration  under 
sec.  112  of  the  Act  of  1875.  Sec.  22  (4)  of  the  Act  of  1897  contains  the  general 
instruction  that  the  fees  are  to  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  produce  an 
annual  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  land  registry  (including  the 
annual  contribution  to  the  insurance  fund),  and  no  more.  The  second  Schedule  to 
the  rules  gives  a  scale  for  the  remuneration  of  solicitors  for  work  done  in  connection 
with  registration. 

See  Land  Teansfee. 

Res  perit  domino,  vol.  xi.  p.  260. — See  Sale  of  Goods,  When  the  Property  passes 
{ibid.  p.  363),  BisTc  of  Loss  {Hid.  p.  355). 

Restaurant,  vol.  xi.— Add  reference  to  Orchard  v.  Bush,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  284  ;  and 
delete  the  words,  "when  they  have  not  liquor  licences." 
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Sa.Iva.g'e,  vol.  xi. — As  to  meaning  of  woi-ds,  "salvage  .  .  .  due  under  this  Act,"  in 
sec.  552  of  the  M.  S.  Act,  1894,  see  The  Mdham,  1898,  "W.  N.  p.  68. 

Set'tlemen'tS;  vol.  x. — where  two  antenuptial  settlements  were  executed,  each  con- 
taining covenant  to  settle  after-acquired  property  of  intended  wife,  but  upon  different  trusts, 
Court,  in  absence  of  evidence  as  to  reasons  for  making  second  settlement,  without  deciding 
whether  first  settlement  in  point  of  time  could  have  been  superseded  by  second,  refused  to  hold 
the  first  superseded  as  to  after-acquired  property  {In  re  Gfrundy,  Mills  v.  Mills,  1898, 
W.  N.  p.  81). 

Se^ver,  vol.  xi.  p.  525. — Add  a  reference  to  article  Deain  ;  Deainaob,  Arterial  Land 
Drainage,  vol.  iv.  at  p.  356,  as  to  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  presentments,  etc. 

Shelley's  Case,  Rule  in.— See  Estates  op  Inheritance,  vol.  v.  at  p.  66  ; 
Heie  ;  Hbiks,  vol.  vi.  at  p.  166  ;  "Will,  ante,  at  pp.  616,  647. 

SOliCi'tOI*! — Solicitors'  Remuneration,  yo\.  x. — The  scale-fee  payable  to  "mortgagee's 
solicitor  for  negotiating  loan,"  under  Sohed.  I.  to  the  General  Order  under  the  Solicitors' 
Eemuneration  Act,  1881,  is  payable  where  the  loan  is  upon  a  mortgage  of  personal  property 
{In  re  Furber,  1898,  W.  N.  p.  81). 


Supplemental    IRotea 


